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LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


GOVERNOR. 


His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  David,  Earl  of  Glasoow,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 


THE  MINISTRY. 


Premier,  Minister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  of 

Defence,  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs 
Attorney-General  and  Colonial  Secretary 

Minister  of  Education,  Minister  of  Justice,  Com- 
missioner of  Stamp  Duties,  and  Minister  of 
Labour 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  Commissioner  of  Forests 

Colonial  Treasurer,  PostmaRter-General,  Electric 
Telegraph  Commissioner,  Minister  of  Marine, 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  and 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Minister  for  Bailways     . . 

Representing  Native  Race  (without  Portfolio)    . . 

Member  of  Executive  Council 


The  Hon.  Richard  John  Seddon. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Alphonsus  Buckley, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Hon.  William  Pembbr  Reeves. 


The  Hon.  John  McKenzie. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Geouqe  Ward. 


The  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome  Cadman. 

The  Hon.  James  Carroll. 

The  Hon.  William  Montgomery, 


BOLL  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCILLORS. 


Acland,  Hon.  John  Barton  Arundel,  Canter- 
bury. 

Baillie,  Hon.   William  Douglas    Hall,    Marl- 
borough (Chairman  of  Committees). 

Bamicoat,  Hon.  John  Wallis,  Nelson. 

Bolt,  Hon.  William  Mouat,  Otago. 

Bonar,  Hon.  James  Alexander,  Westland. 

Bowen,  Hon.  Charles  Christopher,  Canterbury. 

Buckley,  Hon.  SirPatrickAlphonsus, K.C.M.G., 
Wellington. 

Feldwick,  Hon.  Henry,  Otgigo.    . 

Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  Wel- 
lington. 

Holmes,  Hon.  Mathew,  Otago. 

Jenkinson,  Hon.  John  Edward,  Canterbury. 

Jennings,  Hon.  William  Thomas,  Auckland. 
'Johnston,  Hon.  Charles  John,  Wellington. 

Kelly,  Hon.  Thomas,  Taranaki. 

Kenny,  Hon.  Courtney  William  Aylmer  Thomas, 
Marlborough. 

Kerr,  Hon.  James,  Westland. 

MacGregor,  Hon.  John,  Otago. 

Mantell,  Hon.  Walter  Baldock  Durant,  Wel- 
lington. 

Miller,  Hon.  Henry  John,  Otago  (Speaker). 

Montgomery,  Hon.  Wiiliaiu,  Canterbury. 


Morris,  Hon.  George  Bentham,  Auckland. 

McCullough,  Hon.  William,  Auckland. 

McLean,  Hon.  George,  Otago. 

Oliver,  Hon.  Richard,  Otago. 

Ormond,  Hon.  John  Davies,  Napier. 

Peacock,  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Canterbury. 
I  Pharazyn,  Hon.  Robert,  Wellington. 

Pollen,  Hon.  Daniel,  Auckland. 

Reynolds,  Hon.  William  Hunter,  Otago. 

Richardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  Wellington. 

Rigg,  Hon.  John,  Wellington. 

Scotland,  Hon.  Henry,  Taranaki. 
I  Shephard,  Hon.  Joseph,  Nelson. 

Shrimski,  Hon.  Samuel  Edward,  Otago. 

Stevens,  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John,  Canter- 
I      bury. 

Stewart,  Hon.  William  Downie,  Otago. 

Swanson,  Hon.  William,  Auckland. 
I  Taiaroa,  Hon.  Hori  Kerei,  Otago. 
I  Wahawaha,  Hon.  Ropata,  N.Z.C.,  Auckland. 
I  Walker,  Hon.  Lancelot,  Canterbury. 

Walker,  Hon.  William  Campbell,  Canterbury, 
i  Whitmore,  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart,  K.C.M.G., 

Hawke's  Bay. 
i  Whyte,  Hon.  John  Blair,  Auckland. 

Williams,  Hon.  Henry,  Auckland. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Allen,  James,  Bruce. 

Bell,  Francis  Henry  Dillon,  City  of  Wellington. 

Buchanan,  Walter  Clarke,  Wairarapa. 

Buddo,  David,  Kaiapoi. 

Buick,  Thomas  Lindsay,  Wairau. 

Button,  Charles  Edward,  City  of  Auckland. 

Cadman,  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome,  Waikato. 

Carncross,  Walter  Charles  Frederick,  Taieri. 

Carnell,  Samuel,  Napier. 

Carroll,  Hon.  James,  Waiapu. 

Collins,  William  Whitehouse,  City  of  Christ- 
church. 

Crowther,  William,  City  of  Auckland. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  Oamaru. 

Duthie,  John,  City  of  Wellington. 

Eamshaw,  William,  City  of  Dunedin. 

Flatman,  Frederick  Robert,  Pareora. 

Fraser,  William,  Wakatipu. 

Graham,  John,  City  of  Nelson. 

Green,  James,  Waikouaiti. 

Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  City  of 
Auckland  (resigned,  28th  June,  1895). 

Guinness,  Arthur  Robert,  Grey  (Chairman  of 
Committees). 

Hall,  Charles,  Waipawa. 

Hall-Jones,  William,  Timaru. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  Franklin. 

Heke,  Hone,  Northern  Maori. 

Hogg,  Alexander  Wilson,  Master  ton. 

Houston,  Robert  Morrow,  Bay  of  Islands. 

Hutchison,  George,  Patea. 

Hutchison,  William,  City  of  Dunedin. 

Joyce,  John,  Lyttelton. 

Kelly,  James  White,  Invercargill. 

Kelly,  William,  Bay  of  Plenty. 

Lang,  Frederic  William,  Waipa. 

Larnach,  Hon.  W.  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Tuapeka. 

Lawry,  Frank,  Pamell. 

Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Clutha. 

Mackintosh,  James,  Wallace. 

Maslin,  William  Stephen,  Bangitata. 


I  Massey,  William  Ferguson,  Waitemata. 
I  McGowan,  James,  Thames. 

McGuire,  Felix,  Egmont. 
I  McKenzie,  Hon.  John,  Waihemo. 
j  McKenzie,  Roderick,  Buller. 
,  McLachlaji,  John,  Ashburton. 
I  McNab,  Robert,  Mataura. 
j  Meredith,  Richard,  Ashley. 
!  Millar,  John  Andrew,  Chalmers. 

Mills,  Charles  Houghton,  Waimea-Sounds. 

Mitchelson,  Hon.  Edwin,  Eden. 

Montgomery,  William  Hugh,  EUesmere. 

Morrison,  Arthur,  Caversham. 

Newman,  Alfred  Kingcome,  Wellington  Sub- 
urbs. 

O'Regan,  Patrick  Joseph,  Inangahua. 

O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  Kt.,  Manu- 
kau  (Speaker). 

Parata,  Tame,  Southern  Maori. 

Pere,  Wi,  Eastern  Maori. 

Pinkerton,  David,  City  of  Dunedin. 

Pirani,  Frederick,  Palmerston. 

Reeves,  Hon.  William  Pember,  City  of  Christ- 
church.  ^ 

Russell,  George  Warren,  Riccarton. 

Russell,  William  Russell,  Hawke's  Bay. 

Saunders,  Alfred,  Selw}^. 

Seddon,  Hon.  Richard  John,  Westland. 

Smith,  Edward  Metcalf,  New  Plymouth. 

Smith,  George  John,  City  of  Christchurch. 

Stevens,  John,  Rangitikei. 

Steward,  Hon.  William  Jukes,  Waitaki. 

Stout,  Hon.    Sir   Robert,    K.C.M.G.,    City  of 
Wellington. 

Tanner,  William  Wilcox,  Avon. 

Te  Ao,  Ropata,  Western  Maori. 

Thompson,  Robert,  Marsden. 

Ward,  Hon.  Joseph  George,  Awarua. 

Willis,  Archibald  Duddingston,  Wanganui. 

Wilson,  James  Glenny,  Otaki. 
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Explanation  of  Abbbbviations. 

Int.,  Introduction  of  Bill. — 1r.,  2r.,  3r.,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading. — Dis.,  Discharged.— 
/».,  House  of  Representatives. — Z.c,  Legislative  Council. — Adj.,  Adjournment  or  Adjourned. 
— Amend.,  Amendment. — cl.y  Clause. — Com.,  Committee  of  the  whole  House  or  Committed. 
—Recom.,  Recommitted  or  Recommittal. — Sel.  Com.,  Select  Committee. — Conf.,  Conference. 
— Cons.,  Consideration.  —  Deb.,  Debate.  —  Expl.,  Explanation.  —  Instr.,  Instruction. — w., 
Motion. — Obs.,  Observation. — g..  Question. — w.g.,  Main  Question. — p.q.,  Previous  Question. 
—Rep.,  Report. — r.p.,  Report  Progress. — Res.,  Resolution. 

.  j  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Billy 

^'  I    7i.,  2r.  408 

Abattoirs  and  Slav^U^lunises,  j  4^,^,^^^  S(mth  Post-  aiid  TeUgraph-office, 

K,  g.  (Mr.  Allen),  283  I    ^^  ^  ^^^^  Larnach),  385 

AcLAND,  Hon.  J.  B.  A.,  Canterbury,  1 

Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill,  ,  Allen,  Mr.  J.,  BrticCy 

2r.  384  Abattoirs  and  Slaughterbouses.g.  288 


Adjournment, 
h,,  TO.  (Mr.  Allen),  124 ;  m.  (Mr.  Duthie),  288  ; 
TO.  (Mr.  Earnshaw),  323  ;  to.  (Mr.  Stevens), 


Adjournment,  to.  124,  333,  402 
Clutha  River  Trust,  q.  386 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 
224 


400  Financial  Statement,  to.  441,  487 

/  c,  TO.  (Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley),  1  1      Government  Life  Insurance  Debentures,  q. 
'  113,115 

Adjusters  of  Compasses,  '      Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  253 


h.,  q.  (Mr.  Pirani),  394  '      Martini  Rifles,  q.  282 

Opposed  Returns,  q.  393 
Adoptum  of  Children  Bill,                                           Otago  Dock  Bill,  2r.  225  ;  Com.  371 
71.,  3r.  112  T..1....  m_„  .  ^.^-_  ^ ... »n 

I.C.,  IB.  161 ;  2b.  217  ;  3r.  315 


Adulteration  PrevefUion  Bill, 
Z.C.,  3r.  161 


Public  Trust  Office  Securities,  q.  395 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  147 
Treasury  Bills,  to.  172 
Trust  Funds,  q.  124 

American  Crime  Statistics, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Duthie),  115 


Advances  to  Settlers, 
h.,  5.  (Mr.  Flatman),  115 ;  q.  (Mr.  Montgomery),  ' 

117  ;  q.  (Mr.  Hogg),  120 ;  q.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchi-  ,    .         .  ^       ^ 

son)    121;  q.  (Mr!  E.  MT  Smith),  168 ;  g.     ^r'**'*/?^'!)^^'   ^um  o«r 

(Mr  Masi^y),  395 ;  q.  (Sir  R.  Stoit),  400      '    ^^  ?•  (M^-  Meredltb),  286 


I 


Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Stock,  '  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty, 

h.,  TO.  (Mr.  J.  MoKenzie),  132  ,     h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  119 
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Animals  Protection  JBiZZ, 
h..  Com.  407  ;  3b.  408 

Arowhenua  Natives^ 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Parata).  B9d 

Arowhenua  Reserves^ 
7i.,  q.  (Mr.  Parata),  891    , 

Asiatic  and  other  Immigration  Restriction  Bill, 
/i.,  2r.  112 

Auckland    and    Pamell    Endoumient    Lands 
BUI, 
h,,  8b.  112 
Ix.y  IB.  161 ;  2b.  212 ;  8b.  681 

Au>ckland  '  Harbour    Board    and     Devonport 
Borough  Exchange  of  Land  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  228 ;  8b.  871 
Ix.,  IB.  876 ;  2b.  581 ;  8b.  588 

Auckland  Shop-hours, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Crowther),  166 

Auckland  Shops  and  Factories, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Millar),  828 

Awanui  Natives, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Houston).  118 


B. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
h.,  q.  (Captain  Bussell),  169 

Banks  Peninsula, 
h,,  q.  (Mr.  Montgomery),  170 

Belfast  Village  Settlement, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  398 

Bell,  Mr.  P.  H.  D.,  City  of  Wellington, 
Adjournment,  m.  835 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  250 
Richmond,  the  lalo  Judge,  f7i.  4.32 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  3,  30 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill;  Com.  371 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2r.  254 

Bills  discliarged, 
h.,  376 
Lc,  531 

Bills  of  Particulars  of  Maoris, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Buddo),  277 

Blacking, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Button),  278 

Blind  River  Estate, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  172,  322 

Bolt,  Hon.  W.  M.,  Otago, 

Co-operative  Settlements,  m.  596 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 
470 


BoNAB,  Hop.  J.  A.,  Westland, 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  215 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  388 
Juries  Bill,  2b.  165 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  m.  582 ;  Com.  534 

BowEN,  Hon.  C.  C,  Canterbury, 

Contagious  Diseases  Act   1869  Repeal  Bill, 

2b.  276 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2r.  378 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2r. 

476 
Grand  Jary  Abolition,  m.  238 
Juries  Bill,  2b.  165 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2b.  531 

Brobfrg  v.  Oaaon, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith),  284 

Buchanan,  Mr.  W.  C,  Wairarapa, 
Adjournment,  m.  326 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  m.  241 ;  Com. 

249 
Mullens,  H.,  q.  321 

Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  141 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  Ill 

Buckley,  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington 

(Attorney-General  and  Colonial  Secretary), 
Adjournment,  m.  1 
Adoption  of  Chidlren  Bill,  2b.  217 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  q.  876,  467 
Contagions  Diseases  Act  1869  Repeal  Bill, 

2b.  218,  276 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  214 ;  Cons,  of  Amend., 

884 
Education  Endowments,  m.  376 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2r. 

479 
Evidence  Further  Amendment  Bill,  2r.  217 
Gisbome  Registration  District,  q.  467 
Gower,  m.  371 

Grand  Jury  Abolition,  wi.  289,  272 
Hokitika,  &c.,  Reserves,  r/i.  237 
Juries  Bill,  2r.  164 
Law  of  Evidence  Bill,  g.  376 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  vi.  589 
Native  Townships  Bill,  2r.  161 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  3r.  408 
Railway  Employes'  Pensions,  <to.,  a.  588 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2r.  681,  .O.ia 
Richmond,  the  latu  Judge,  m.  4B1 

Buddo,  Mr.  D.,  Kaiapoi, 
Adjournment,  m.  327 
Bills  of  Particulars  of  Maoris,  5.  277 
Cust-Bennett's  Telephone,  q.  894 
Financial  Statement,  in.  494 
Frozen  Meat,  q.  386 
Harvesting  machinery  Agents,  q.  322 
North  and  South  Island   ^lail  -  services,  m. 

176 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands   leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  209 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  144 
Sugar-beet,  $.116 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan,  q.  119 
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BuiCK,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Wairau, 
FinanoiaJ  Statement,  m.  614 

Butler y  Sc,  Main  Roads, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Gaixmess),  391 

Bumham  Industrial  School, 
h.,  f».  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith),  172 

Button,  Mr.  0.  E.,  City  of  Aucklandy 
Adjournment,  m.  181 
Blacking,  q.  278 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  Com. 

271 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  143 


Gadhan,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Waikato  (Minister  of  Mines, 

and  Minister  for  Railways) 
Charlton,  q,  117 

Clergymen  travelling  on  Sunday,  q.  118 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  281 
Goromandel,  $.116 
Firewood  in  Railway- engines,  q.  284 
Free  Passes  to  High-Rchool  Children,  q.  282 
Makino  Railway-station,  q.  392 
Manorburn  Gold  field,  q.  281 
Manures,  q,  398 
Mine-managers,  q.  288 
Mines  Plans,  g.  820 
Nelson  Mineral  Resources,  q,  117 
Nelson  Railway-station,  q.  117 
New  Zealand  Iron  and  Steel,  q.  171 
Otago  Miners'  Association,  q.  319 
Parapara  Iron- ore,  q.  400 
Railway  Freight  on  Manures,  q,  888 
Railways,  m.  182 
Railway  Passes  for  Dairy-school   Pupils,  q. 

280 
Suburban- railway  Fares,  q,  282 
Timaru  Band  Contest,  q  116 
'  Wellington-Te  Aro  Railway,  q.  387 

Carncboss,  Mr.  W.  C.  F.,  Taieri, 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2r.  285 
Police-constables'  Railway  Passes,  q.  279 
Police  Promotions,  q.  286 

Carnell,  Mr.  S.,  Napier, 

Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  q.  120 
Gaming  and  Lotteries  Bill,  Int.  223 
Servant-girls'  Half-holiday,  q.  387 

Cabboll,  Mr.  J.,  Waiapu  (representing  Native 
Race  without  Portfolio), 
Bills  of  Particulars  of  Maoris,  q,  278 
Financial  Staiement,  m.  567 

Casselberg  and  Donaldson, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Stevens),  397 

Catlings  River  Railway, 
h.,q,  (Mr.  T.  Mackenzie),  388 

Ceimetefies  Bill, 
Zu;,  IB.  272;2b.  315;3b.  870 


Charlton, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  MoNab),  116, 119 

Chatham  Islands  Maihservics, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Joyce),  128 

Christchurch  Industrial  Exhibition, 
h„  q,  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith),  885 

Christchurch  Labour  Market, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith),  822 

Christchurch  Licensed  Houses, 
h.,  2.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  167 

Christchurch  Sunday  Liquor  Sals, 
Z.C.,  m.  (Hon.  Mr.  Shrimaki),  212,  815 

Cii>il  Ssrvice  Bontues, 
h,,  m,  (Mr.  Pirani),  828 

Clergymen  travelling  on  Sunday, 
h.,  q,  (Major  Steward),  113 

Clutha  River  Trust, 
h.,  ^.  (Mr.  Allen),  388 

Coal-mines  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  230 ;  Com.  872 ;  3b.  373 
I.C.,  iB.  B76 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
I.e.,  q.  (Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor),  376,467 

Codlin-moth, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Hall).  278 

Colons,  Mr.  W.  W.,  City  of  Christchurch, 
Adjournment,  m.  292 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  235 
County  Councils,  m.  823 
Divorce  Bill,  2b.  182 
Glentunnel-Brockley  Railway,  q.  287 
Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  m.  .323 
Land  Boards,  m.  .S23 
Licensing  Bill,  2r.  367 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  264 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  35 

Colonists  joining  Imperial  Army, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Pinkerton),  280 

Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  ami  Public 

Trustee, 
h.,  q.  (Sir  R.  Stout),  889 

Co7hmissioner»*  Power^  Bill, 
Z.c,  2b.  212;  3b.  370 
h.,  IB.  371 

Constable  Haddock, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Massey),  173 

Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
I.C.,  m.  (Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker),  237 

Contagious  Diseases  Act  1869  Repeal  BiU 
Ic,  2b.  218,  278 
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Cooperative  Settlements^ 
Z.C.,  m,  (Hon.  Mr.  Bolt),  684,  691 

Co-operative  Workers^ 
K  q-  (Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly),  288 

Coromandel, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  McGowan),  116 

Coroners*  Inquests  Billf 
h.,  Com.  229 ;  8b.  280 
/.c,  IB.  287  ;  2r.  816 

C&imties  Bill, 
h,,  Com.  878  ;  3b.  373 
I.e.,  IB.  .376 

County  Councils, 
h.,m.  (Mr.  Collins),  328 

Criminal  Code  Billy 
/(.,  8b.  112  ;  Cons,  of  Amend.  687 
Z.c,   IB.   161;  2b.  2U;  Com.  240;  8b.  272; 
Cons,  of  Amend.  884  ;  Conf.  467 

Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2), 
h.,  Com.  872 ;  3b.  872 
,  I.e.,  IB.  876 

Cbowtheb,  Mr.  W.,  City  of  Auckland, 
Auckland  Shop-hours,  q.  166 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  232 
Divorce  Bill,  2b.  187 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

192 
North   and   South  Island  Mail-services,  m. 

178 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  260 

Cust-BennetVs  Telephone, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Buddo),  394 

Customs  RetUTfts, 
h„  q,  (Dr.  Newman),  128 

Cuthbert,  W., 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Houston),  890 


Dairy  Factories, 
h.,  q  (Mr.  Duncan),  279 

Dallas  V.  Inspector  of  Factories, 
/i.,5.  (Mr.  Millar),  287 

Deceased  Husband's  Btotlisr  Marriage  Bill, 
I.e.,  2b.  877 

Deceased  Persons*  Estates  Duties, 
h.,  q.  (Major  Steward),  116 

Deck  Cargoes, 
h„  q,  (Mr.  Millar),  890;  g.  (Mr.  Pirani),  394 

Deductions  from  Wages  for  Accident  Insurance, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.Flatman),  117 


Defamation  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  166 ;  Com.  873 
I.e.,  Com.  277  ;  Dis.  681 

District  Designation, 
k.,  q.  (Dr.  Newman),  284 

Divisions, 
h..  Animals  Protection  Bill,  Com.  407 
Coal-mines  Bill,  Com.  872 
Coroners'  Inquests  Bill,  Com.  229 
Counties  Bill,  Com.  373 
Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  872 
Defamation  Bill,  Com.  373 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 

224 
Employers'    Private    Benefit    Society    Bill, 

Com.  272 
Evidence   Further  Amendment  Bill,   Cora. 

187 
Gaming  and  Jjotteries  Bill,  Int.  223 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  243 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  869 
Loans,  m.  173 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

196 
North  and   South    Island  Mail-services,  nt, 

181 
Periodical  Revaluation  of   Lands  leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  207,  212,  271 
The  Hire  System,  m.  175 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  Ill 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill,  Com.  372 
I.e.,  Contagious  Diseases  Act  1869  Repeal  Bill, 

2b.  277 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  2b.  318 
Criminal    Code    Bill,    Com.    241;    Cons,  of 

Amend.  886 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  384 
Divorce  Bill,  Com.  161,  240;  3b.  315 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

480 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Com.  534,  691 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  Com.  819 

Divorce  Bill, 
h.,  IB.,  319 
Z.c,  Com.  161,240;  Sb.  31& 

Divorce  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  182 

Duncan,  Mr.  T.,  Oamai-u, 
Adjournment,  m.  836 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  288 
Dairy  Factories,  q.  279 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  268 
Public-school  Requisites,  q.  886 

Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill, 
h..  Com.  223  ;  3b.  224 
I.C.,  IR.  2.37  ;  2r.  315 ;  8b.  581 

DuTHiE,  ^Ir.  J.,  City  of  Wellington, 
Adjournment,  m.  288,  292,  295 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  420 
American  Crime  Statistics,  $.116 
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DuTHiE,  Mr.  J. — continued. 
Financial  Statement,  m.  451 
Hennah,  W.  H.,  g.  277 
Pomahaka,  m.  172 
Porirua  Asylum,  q.  283 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2r.  138 
Telephone  Charges,  q.  118 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  4,  72 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill,  2r.  228 
Wellington     (City)     Suburbs    water-supply 

Bill,  2r.  228 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2r.  255 


Eabkshaw,  Mr.  W.,  City  of  Du7iedin, 
Adjournment,  m.  823 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 

224 
Opposed  Returns,  q.  170 
Otago  Central  Railway,  <;.  820,  396 
Otago  Dock  Bill,  2r.  226 
Otago  Miners'  Association,  q.  319 
Unimproved  Values,  m.  181 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  34 

East  Egmont  Forest  Reseitr, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  MoGuire),  287 

Ed/ucation  Boards, 
h.,  m,  (Mr.  McGowan),  323 

Education  Endowments, 
I.C.,  m.  (Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley),  376 

Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill^ 
A.,  Com.  271 ;  3r.  272 
Z.C.,  IR.  272 ;  2r.  468 

Evidence  Further  Amendment  Bill, 
h,,  Com.  136;  3r.  137 
Z.C.,  IR.  161 ;  2r.  217  ;  3r.  588 

Exodus, 
h,,  q,  (Dr.  Newman),  285 

Eynon,  Margaret, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  W.  Hutchison),  112 


Fair  Rent  Bill, 
h,,  q.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  898 

Family  Homes  Protectimi  Bill, 
h.,  3r.  182 
I.C.,  IR.  161 ;  2r.  212 

Farm-homes, 
h„q,  (Mr.  Flatman),  112 

Fbldwick,  Hon.  H.,  Otago, 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  2r.  815 
Defamation  Bill,  Com.  277 
Grand  Jury  Abolition,  m.  237 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  589,  591 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2b.  531 


Fencing  Bill, 
h,,  2r.  1.33 

Femhill  Railway  Purchasing  BUI, 
;i.,  IR.  228 

Financial  Statement, 
h.  (Mr.  Ward).  295,  433,  480,  637,  599 

Firewood  in  Railway -engines, 
;<.,  q.  (Dr.  Newman),  284 

Fish  and  Oyster  Export, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly),  288 

Flatman,  Mr.  F.  R.,  Pareora, 

Advances  to  Settlers,  q.  115 

Deductions  from  Wages  for  Accident  Insur- 
ance, q,  117 

Farm-homes,  q.  112 

Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2r. 
190 

North  and  South  Island  Mail-services,  m.  178 

Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 
Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  267 

Want  of -Confidence,  m.  68 

Flax, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Massey),  319 

Fraskr,  Mr.  W.,  Wakatipu^ 

Adjournment,  m.  334 

Coal-mines  Bill,  2r.  235 

Fencing  Bill,  2r.  134 

Financial  Statement,  m.  636 

Licensing  Bill,  2r.  870 

Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2r. 
I  196 

!      Timaru  Band  Contest,  q,  116 

:  Free  Passes  to  High-school  Children, 
h„  q.  (Major  Steward),  282 

Frozen  Meat, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Buddo),  386 

Frozen  Mutton, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  898 


Oaming  and  Lotteries  Act, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Carnell),  120 

Gaming  and  Lotteries  Bill, 
h.,  Int.  223 

**  Qe-orge  Thompson,*' 
h.,q.  (Mr.  Pirani),  394 

Oisbome  High  Scliool  Bill, 
U.,  iR.  370 

Oisbome  Registration  District, 
Z.C.,  q.  (Hon.  Mr.  Ormond),  466 

Olentunnel-Brockley  Railway, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Collins),  287 
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Oold'tnining  Dredges  on  Molyvieux, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  T.  Mackenzie),  887 

OovemmerU  Advertisements^ 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Hall),  172 ;  w.  (Sir  R.  Stout),  172 

Oovemment  Life  Insurance  Debentures^ 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Allen),  118 

Oowert 
I.C.,  m.  (Hon.  Mr.  Ormond),  370 

Gbaham,  Mr.  J.,  City  of  Nelson, 
Leather-splitting  Machines,  q.  392 
Nelson  Mineral  Resources,  q.  117 
Nelson  Railway-station,  q.  117 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  56 

Grand  Jury  Abolition^ 
Ic.,  m.  (Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor),  237,  272 

Orape  Importation, 
K  q-  (Mr.  Pirani),  122 

Orey,  Sir  Oeorge, 
h.,  Obs.  (Mr.  Speaker),  537 

Guinness,  Mr.  A.  R.,  Grey  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees), 
Adjournment,  m,  401 
Buller,  &c.,  Main  Roads,  q.  391 
Constable  Haddock,  m.  174 
Newspapers  sent  free,  q,  898 


Haddock,  Constable, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Massey),  178 

Hakateramea  Unemployed, 
h,,  q.  (Major  Steward),  168 

Hall,  Mr.  C,  Waipawa, 
Codlin-motli,  q.  278 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  3b.  183 
Fencing  Bill,  2r.  185 
Government  Advertisements,  m,  172 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  lca$;ed   in 
Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  256,  260 

Hall- Jones,  Mr.  W.,  Timaru, 
Adjournment,  m.  125 

North  and  South  Island  Mail-services,  972. 178 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands   leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  260 
Unemployed,  g.  112 

Hamilton  Gasworks  Bill, 
h.,  8b.  52 
Z.C.,  IB.  161;  2b.  815 

Habris,  Major  B.,  Franklin, 
Local  Bodies'  Advertising,  g.  168 
North  and  South  Island  Mail-services,  m.  179 

Harvesting-machinery  Agents, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Buddo),  82S 


Hawksbury  Borough  Council  Reserve  Vesting 
Bill, 
;i.,  2b.  223;  3b.  871 
Z.C.,  IB.  876;  2b.  688 

HawkesiDood  Mails, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Meredith),  893 

Heke,  Mr.  H.,  Northern  Maori, 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  427 
Fencing  Bill,  2b.  135 

Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  187 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  45 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2b.  255 

Hennah,  W.  H., 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Duthie),  277 

Hire  System, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  W.  Hutchison),  174 

Hoao,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Masterton, 
Adjournment,  m.  883 
Advances  to  Settlers,  q.  120 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  283 
Financial  Statement,  m.  459 
Land  and  Survey  Co-operative  Labourers,  q. 

122 
North  and    South  Island  Mail-services,  m. 

176 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  257 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  62 

Hokitika,  dc..  Reserves, 
U.,  m.  (Mr.  Taiaroa),  237 

Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Boards, 
h.,  m,  (Mr.  Collins),  823 

Houston,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Bay  of  Islands, 
Animals  Protection  Bill,  Com.  407 
Awanui  Natives,  q.  118 
Cuthbert,  W.,  q.  390 

Hutchison,  Mr.  G.,  Patea, 
Advances  to  Settlers,  q.  121 
Blind  River  Estate,  ni.  172 ;  q.  322 
Financial  Statement,  vt.  516 
Impounding  Fees,  q.  120 
Ministers'  TravellinR-expenscs,  q.  122,  392 
Postal  Conference,  Hobart,  q.  122 
Three-per-cent.  Loan,  q.  392 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  22 

Hutchison,  Mr.  W.,  City  of  Dunedin, 
Adjournment,  vi.  126,  130 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  3b.  133 
Hire  System,  m.  174 
Intercolonial  Treaties,  q.  168 
Lunatic  Asylums,  q,  279 
Margaret  Eynon,  g.  112 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

188, 195 
North  and    South   Island   Mail-services,  m. 

175, 180 
Unemployed,  q.  112 
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Impounding-feeSt   ' 
K  g.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  120 

Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2), 
h.,  Int.  241 ;  1r.,  2b.,  and  Sb.  254 
Ix.y  IR.,  2b.,  and  8b.  287 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Billt 
h„  IR.  319 

Inebriates'  Institutions  Bill^ 
h.,  IB.  819 

Intercolonial  Treaties^ 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  W.  Hatohison),  168 

Invercargill    Corporation    Reserve    Exchange 
Bilh 
K  IB.  819 


Jenkinson,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Canterbury, 

Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

479,  480 
Railway  Employes'  Pensions,  &c.,  g.  688 

Jennings,  Hon.  W.  T.,  Auckland, 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  215,  222 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 
478,  480 

JoTCE,  Mr.  J.,  Lyttelton, 

Chatham  Islands  Mail-service,  q.  123 
New  Zealand  Cross,  q.  282 
Training-ship,  q.  278 
Unclaimed  Moneys  Bill,  2b.  19G 

Juries  Bill, 
I.C.,  2b.  164 


Kaingnroa  Plains, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Pere),  400 

Kku.y,  Hon.  T.,  Taranaki, 

Contagious  DiscaHOR  Act  Repeal  Bill,  2b.  274 
Coroners'  Jnri«s  Bill,  2r.  318 
P^ducation  Endowments,  w.  376 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2r. 

468,  479 
Grand  Jury  Abolition,  m.  239 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  590 
Native  Townships  Bill,  2r.  163 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2b.  531 
State  Forest,  m.  376 

Kelly,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Invercargill, 
Adjournment,  m.  130,  406 
Co-operative  Workers,  q.  288 
Counties  Bill,  Com.  373;  3r.  375 
Pish  and  Oyster  Export,  m.  288 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 
199 


Kblly,  Mr.  J.  W. — contiwued. 
Opposed  Return,  q.  822 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  152 
Sea-fisheries,  q.  121 
Wellington  Building  Trade,  q.  169 


Kelly,  Mr.  W.,  Bay  of  Plenty, 
Opotiki  Barrack  Fence,  q.  283 
Rotorua  Drainage,  q,  281 
Te  Puki-Rotorua  Road,  q.  279 

Kebb,  Hon.  J.,  Westland, 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  Repeal  Bill,  2b.  274 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  216 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill. 
2b.  381 


Labour  BUlSf 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Reeves),  132 

Land  and  Survey  Co-operative  Labourers, 
h„  q.  (Mr.  Hogg"),  122 

Land  Boards, 
h.,  VI.  (Mr.  Collins),  323 

Lang,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Waipa, 
Onewhero  Grant,  q.  38*7 
Puniu  Reserves  Sale  Bill,  2b.  227,  228 
Raglan  Wharf,  q.  393 

Labnach,  Mr.  W.  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Tuapeka, 
Adjournment,  m.  402 
Alexandra  South  Post-  and  Telegraph-office, 

2.385 
Manorbum  Goldfield,  q.  281 ;  m.  328 

Law  of  EvideTice  Bill, 
I.e.,  Dis.  376  ;  q.  (Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor),  376 

Lawby,  Mr.  P.,  Pamell, 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  417 
Tjicensing  Bill,  2b.  348 

North   and   South    Island  Mail-services,  m. 
179 

Leaflets  to  Fantiers, 
h.iq.  (Mr.  Montgomery),  285 

Leather-splitting  Machines, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Graham),  392 

Licensing  Bill, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  T.  Mackenzie),  285 ;  2b.  338 

Live-stock  shiirped  to  Enqland, 
;*.,  g.  (Mr.  Massey),  399' 

Loans, 
h.,  m.  (Sir  R.  Stout),  172 

Local  Bills  Coynmittee  C, 
I.e.,  in.  (Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  Whitmore),  588 

Local  Bodies*  Advertinng, 
h.,  q.  (Major  Harris),  168 ;   q.  (Mr.  MUlar),  285 
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Lunatic  Asylums, 
A.,  q.  (Mr.  W.  Huchison).  279 

Lunatics  Bill, 
h,,  IR.  819 


M. 

MacGreoob,  Hon.  J.,  Otago, 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  q.  376 
Deceased  Husband's  Brothet  Marriage  Bill, 

2r.  377 
Evidence  Further  Amendment  Bill,  2r.  218 
Grand  Jury  Abolition,  m.  237,  272 
Juries  Bill,  2r.  165 
Layr  of  Evidence  Bill,  q.  376 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  3r.  467 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  T.,  Clutha, 
Adjournment,  m.  405 

Animals  Protection  Bill,  Com.  407 ;   3r.  407 
Catlin*e  River  Bail  way,  q,  388 
Divorce  Bill,  2r.  186 
Financial  Statement,  m.  559 
Gold-mining  Dredges  on  Molyneux,  g.  387 
Licensing  Bill,  q.  285 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2r. 

192 
Ocago  Dock  Bill,  2r.  225 
Periodical   Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  268 
Railway  Freight  on  Manures,  q.  388 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  J.,  WaUace, 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2r. 

195 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  205 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2r.  143 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  46 

Makino  Railway-station, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Stevens),  392 

Manorbum  Qoldfleld, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Larnach),  281 ;  m.  (Mr.  Lamach), 
323 

Manufuctures  and  Industries,  and  Tariff, 
h„  q.  (Mr.  E.  M.  Smith),  287 

Manures, 
K  9.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  398 

Maori  Agricultural  and  Technical  College, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Heke),  286 

Maori  Land- settlement, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Pere),  281 

Martini  Rifles, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Allen),  282 

Maslin,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Rangitata, 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  206 
Want  of  Confidence,  in.  76 


Masset,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Waitemata, 
Advances  to  Settlers,  q,  395 
Constable  Haddock,  m.  173 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  3r.  183 
Flax,  q,  319 

Live-stock  shipped  to  England,  q.  399 
Ministers  making  Ofiers  to  Electors,  g.  118 
Planting  Waste  Lands,  q.  278 

McCarthy,  J., 
h.,  m.  (Major  Steward),  132 

McCuLLOUGH,  Hon.  W.,  Au4ikland, 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2r.  380 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Com.  533 

McGowAN,  Mr.  J.,  Thames, 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2r.  233 
Coromandel,  q.  116 
Education  Boards,  m,  323 
Financial  Statement,  m.  464 
Mines  Plans,  q.  320 
Technical  Training,  q.  280 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  61,  76 

McGuiRE,  Mr.  F.,  Egmont, 
East  Egmont  Forest  Reserve,  q.  287 

McKenzie,  Mr.  J.,  Waihemo  (Minister  of 
Lands  and  Immigration,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Commissioner  of  Forests), 

Adjournment,  m.  326,  405 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Stock,  Sel.  Com. 
132 

Amuri  County,  q.  286 

Banks  Peninsula,  q.  170 

Belfast  Village  Settlement,  q.  398 

Blind  River  Estate,  q.  322 

Buller,  &c..  Main  Roads,  q.  391 

Casselberg  and  Donaldson,  q.  397 

Clutba  River  Trust,  q.  388 

Codlin-moth,  q.  278 

Co-operative  Workers,  g.  288 

Dairy  Factories,  q.  279 

East  Egmont  Forest  Reserve,  q.  287 

Fair  Rent  Bill,  q.  398 

Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  Sr.  183 

Farm- homes,  q.  113 

Fencing  Bill,  2r.  133,  136 

Financial  Statement,  629 

Flax,  q.  320 

Frozen  Meat,  q.  386,  398 

Grape  Importation,  g.  122 

Impoimding-fees,  q.  120 

Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  249 

Eaingaroa  Plains,  q,  400 

Lands  and  Survey  Co-operative  Labourers, 
g.  123 

Leaflets  to  Farmers,  g.  285 

Live-stock  shipped  to  England,  g.  .399 

Maori  Land-settlement,  g.  281 

Opposed  Return,  g.  322 

Otago  Dock  Bill,  2r.  225 

Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 
Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  201 

Planting  Waste  Lands,  g.  279 

Puniu  Reserves  Sale  Bill,  2r.  227 

Rai  Valley,  q.  120 
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McKsiNziE,  Mr.  J. — continued. 
Botorua  Drainage,  q.  281 
Sacaline,^.  889 

Sheep  Shipments  to  Australia,  a.  322 
Silk,  q.  116 
Sugar-beet,  ^.116 
Te  Puki-Rotorua  Koad,  q.  279 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  17 
Wellington  and  Petone  Land  for  Settlement, 

g.288 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill,  2k.  229 
Wellington  (City)  Suburbs  Water-supply  Bill, 

2r.  228 
West  Coast  Land  District,  q.  166 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2b.  254,  266 

McKenzik,  Mr.  R.,  Buller, 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

189 
North  and  South   Island    Mail- services,   m, 

176 
Parapara  Iron- ore,  q.  400 
West  Coast  Land  District,  q.  166 

McLaohlan,  Mr.  J.,  Ashburton, 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2u.  236 
Divorce  Bill,  2r.  187 
Miles  and  Co.'s  Bankruptcy,  q.  321 
North  and  South  Island   Mail-services,  in. 

180 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  211 
Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill,  q.  391 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  44 

McLean,  Hon.  G.,  Otago, 
Contagious  Diseases  Repeal  Bill,  2b.  220 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  216 ;  Com.  240,  241  ; 

Cons,  of  Amend.  386 ;  Conf.  467 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

468,480 
Grand  Juries  Abolition,  m.  272 
Juries  Bill,  2b.  165 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  688 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Com.  632 
Native  Townships  Bill,  2b.  162 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  3b.  467 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2b.  531 

McNab,  Mr.  R.,  Matauray 
Charlton,  q,  116, 119 
Counties  Bill,  3b.  373 
Hire  System,  The,  m.  174 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  388,  370 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  210 
Seaward  Bush  Railway,  q.  388 

Mbbbdith,  Mr.  R.,  Ashley, 
Adjournment,  m.  293 
Amuri  County,  q.  286 
Financial  Statement,  m.  553 
Hawkeswood  Mails,  q.  898 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  262 
Police  Removals,  q.  118 
Railway  Passes  to  Children  attending  Schools, 

w.  172 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  146 


Miles  and  Go's  Bankruptcy^ 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  McLachlan),  321 

MiLLAB,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chahners, 
Auckland  Shops  and  Factories,  m.  323 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  230,  236 
Dallas  V.  Inspector  of  Factories,  q.  287 
Deck  Cargoes,  q.  390 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 

224 
Employers*    Private    Benefit    Society    Bill, 

Com.  272 
Local  Bodies'  Advertising,  q.  285 
Otago  Dock  Bill,  2b.  224,  226 
Sailing-ships  and   Steamers  trading  in  New 

Zealand,  m.  323 
Want  of  Confidence,  in.  82 

Mills,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Waimea- Sounds, 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  234 
North  and   South   Island  Mail- services,  m. 

180 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  Bill,  2b.  261 
Sheep  Shipments  to  Australia,  q,  322 
Silk.  q.  115 

Sounds  Libraries,  q.  116 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  2,  62 

Mine-  managers , 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  O'Regan),  288 

Mines  Plans, 
/».,  q.  (Mr.  McGowan),  320 

Mining  Bill, 
k.,  IB.  223 

Mining  Covipariies  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  112;  3b.  241 
I.e.,  IB.  272 ;  2b.  315  ;  Com.  532,  591 

Ministers  making  Offers  to  Electors, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  122  ;  q,  (Mr.  Massey), 
•    118 

Ministers'  Travelling-allowances, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  392 

MiTCHELSON,  Mr.  E.,  Eden, 
Constable  Haddock,  m.  174 
Financial  Statement,  m.  442 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  245 

MoNTGOMEBY,  Hon.  W.,  Canterbury  (Member 
of  Executive  Council), 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  2b.  212,  214 

MoKTGOMEBY,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Ellesmere, 
Adjournment,  m.  294 
Advances  to  Settlers,  $.117 
Banks  Peninsula,  q,  170 
Fencing  Bill,  2b.  136 
Financial  Statement,  m.  640 
Leaflets  to  Farmers,  q.  285 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  362 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  207 
Public  Trust  and  Post  Office  Funds,  q,  394 
Rai  Valley,  q.  120 
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MoBBis,  Hon.  G.  B.,  Auckland, 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

479 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Com.  532 


MoBBisoN,  Mr.  A.,  G<wer8ham, 
Adjomsiment,  m.  336 
Financial  Statement,  m.  607 
Mmiioipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

193 
Periodical  Bevaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  212 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  47 

MuUenSy  JET., 
h,,  q.  (Mr.  Buchanan),  321 

Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Billy 
h.,  2b.  188 


N. 

Native  I'ownships  Billj 
Lc,  2b.  161 ;  3b.  37G 

Nelsofi  Mineral  Resources ^ 
A.,  q.  (Mr.  Graham),  117 

Nelson  Railway- station^ 
A.,  q.  (Mr.  Graham),  117 

Newman,  Dr.  A.  K.,  Wellington  Suburbs, 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  425 
Customs  Ke turns,  g.  123 
District  Designation,  q,  284 
Exodus,  q.  285 
Financial  Statement,  m.  573 
Firewood  in  Bail  way-engines,  284 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  242,  252 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  354 
New  Plymouth  Harbour,  q.  123 
Bating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  145 
Suburban-railway  Fares,  q.  282 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  37 
Wellington  and  Petone  Land  for  Settlement, 

g.  288 
Wellington-Te  Aro  Railway,  g.  387 

N&w  Plymouth  Harbour , 
h.,  q.   (Dr.  Newman),   123;   q.   (Mr.   E.   M. 
Smith),  171 

Newspapers  sent  free, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Guinness),  393 

New  Zealand  Cross, 
A.,  q.  (Mr.  Joyce),  282 

New  Zealand  Institute  of  Journalists  Bill, 
Ix.,  3b.  376 

New  Zealand  Iron  and  Steel, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  E.  M.  Smith),  171 

North  and  South  Island  Mail-services, 
h„  m.  (Mr.  W.  Hutchison),  175 


Old-age  Pensions, 
h„  q.  (Mr.  G.  W.  Russell),  169 

Onewhero  Grants 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Lang),  387 

Opotiki  Barrack  Fence, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  W.  Kelly),  283 

Opposed  Return, 
h.,  q.  (Sir  R.  Scout),  120 ;  q.  (Mr.  Earnshaw), 
170;   q.  (Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly),  322;   q.  (Mr. 
Allen),  393 

O'Regan,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Inafigahu^, 
Mine-managers,  q.  288 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2u.  207 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  153 

Obmond,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Napier, 

Gisborne  Registration  District,  q.  466 
Gower,  m.  370 

Ota^fo  Central  Railway, 
Ji.,  q.  (Mr.  Earnshaw),  320,  396 

Otago  Dock  Bill, 
h.,  2u.  224 ;  Com.  371  ;  3b.  371 
Z.c.,lB.  376 

Otago  Mifiers'  Association, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Earnshaw),  319 


PalniersUyn  North  Road, 
h.,q.  (Mr.  Pirani),  309 

Parapara  Iron-ore, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  R.  McKenzie),  400 

Pabata,  Mr.  T.,  SoutJiern  Maori, 
Arowhenua  Natives,  g.  393 
Arowhenua  Reserve,  q.  391 
Fencing  Bill,  2b.  136 
Te  Ante  College,  q,  320 

Patea  Foreshore  Vesting  Bill, 
I.C.,  3b.  272 

Peacock,  Hon.  J.  T.,  Canterbury, 
Co-operative  Settlements,  m.  595 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 
2b.  383 

Pebe,  Mr.  W.,  Eastern  Maori, 
Kaingaroa  Plains,  q.  400 
Maori  Land-settlement,  q.  281 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  48 

Periodical    Revaluation    of   Lands    leased    in 
Perpetuity  BUI, 
h.,  2b.  198,  256 
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Phabazyn,  Hon.  B.,  Wellington, 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  1869  Bepeal  Bill, 

2b.  221 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  882 
Divorce  Bill,  Com.  161 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

474 
Grand  Jury  Abolition,  w.  238 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  m.  534 

Phylloxera^ 
h.,m.  (Mr.  Pirani),  323 

Pinkbbton,  Mr.  D.,  City  of  Dunedin, 
Adjournment,  m.  329 
Colonists  joining  Imperial  Army,  q,  280 
Coroners'  Inquests  Bill,  Com.  229 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 

224 
Financial  Statement,  m.  547 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  66 

Pirani,  Mr.  P.,  Palmerston, 
Adjournment,  m.  327 
Adjusters  of  Compasses,  q.  394 
Civil  Service  Bonuses,  w.  323 
Counties  Bill,  3b.  375 
Deck  Cargoes,  q.  394 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  3b.  132 
Fencing  Bill,  2b.  135 
Financial  Statement,  m.  448 
**  George  Thompson,"  q.  394 
Grape  Importation,  q.  122 
Palmerston  North  Road,  q.  399 
Periodical   Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  212,  256 
Phylloxera,  m.  323 
Railway  Passes  for  Dairy-school  Pupils,  q. 

280 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  32 

Planting  Waste  Lands, 
/i.,  q,  (Mr.  Massey),  278 

Police-constables*  Railway  Passes, 
h.t  q.  (Mr.  Camcross),  279 

PoUce  Proinotiofis, 
h,,q.  (Mr.  Camcross),  286 

Police  Removals^ 
h,y  q.  (Mr.  Meredith),  113 

Pollen,  Hon.  D.,  Aucklajvd, 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  1869  Repeal  Bill,  2b. 

218 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  2b.  317 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  382 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

475 

Pomahakay 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Duthie).  172 

Porirua  Asylum, 
h.t  m.  (Mr.  Duthie),  181;  q,  (Mr.  Duthie), 
283 


Postal  Conference,  Hobart, 
h,,  q.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  122 

Property  Law  Consolidation  BiU, 
Ix,,  Com.  818 ;  3b.  467 

Public  PetiUons  MtoZ, 
h,,  m.  (Mr.  Reeves),  132 

Public-school  Requisites, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Duncan),  386 

Public  Trust  and  Post  Office  Funds, 
7t.,  q.  (Mr.  Montgomery),  394 

Public  Trustee, 
h.,  q.  (Sir  R.  Stout),  389 

Public  Trust  Office  Securities, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Allen),  895 

Puniu  Reserves  Sale  BUI, 
h.,  2b.  227 ;  3b.  371 
I.e.,  IB.  376 ;  2b.  588 

R. 

Raglan  Wharf, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Lang),  393 

Railway  Employes*  Peyisions,  dtc. 
I.e.,  q.  (Hon.  Mr.  Jenkinson),  588 

Railway-freight  ofi  Manures, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  T.  Mackenzie),  388 

Railway  Passes  for  Dairy-school  pupils, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Pirani),  280 

RailvKLy  Passes  to  Children  atte^iding  Schools^ 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Meredith),  172 

Railways  Committee, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Cadman),  132 

Rai  Valley, 
h.,q.  (Mr.  Montgomery),  120 

Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  BiU, 
h.,  2b.  137 

Reeves,    Mr.   W.    P.,    City  of   Chrislchurch 
(Minister  of  Education,  Minister  of  Justice, 
Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties,  and  Minis- 
ter of  Labour), 
Adjournment,  m.  129,  294,  328,  407 
Auckland  Shop-hours,  q,  167 
Broberg  v.  Gason,  q.  285 
Coroners'  Inquests  Bill,  Com.  229 
Cuthbert.  W.,  q.  390 
Dallas  V.  Inspector  of  Factories,  q,  287 
Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Duties,  q.  115 
Deductions  from   Wages  for  Accident   In« 

surance,  q.  117 
Financial  Statement,  m.  523 
Hakateramea  Unemployed,  q.  169 
Harvesting-machinery  Agents,  q.  322 
Labour  Bills,  Sess,  Com.,  m,  132 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  856 
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Reeves,  Mr.  W.  '9. --continued. 

Maori  AgricuUural   and    Technical  College, 

g.  287 
Margaret  Eynon,  q.  112 
Miles  and  Go.'s  Bankruptcy,  q,  H22 
Mullens,  H.,  g.  321 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2h. 

191 
Public  Petitions  M  to  Z,  Sess.  Com.,  m.  182 
Public-school  Requisites,  q.  386 
Servant-girls'  Half-holiday,  q.  387 
Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill,  q.  391 
Te  Ante  College,  q.  320 
Technical  Training,  q.  281 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  25 
Wellington  Building  Trade,  q.  169 
Young,  C,  q.  119 

Replant  of  Statutes  Bill, 
I.e.,  IR.  876  ;   2r.  581 

Restraint  of  Incitements  to  Betting  or  Wagering 
BUI, 
K  IB.  166 

Reynolds,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Otago, 
Divorce  Bill,  Com.  240 
Education  Endowments,  vi.  376 
Employers*  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

468,  478 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  589 

RiCHABDSON,  Hon.  E.,  C.M.G.,  Wellington,     . 
Employers*  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

472 
Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill,  2b.  532 

Richmond,  the  late  Judge, 
h,,  m,  (Mr.  Seddon),  431 
I.e.,  m.  (Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley),  481 

RiGO,  Hon.  J.,  Wellington, 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  1869  Repeal  Bill, 

2b.  222,  273 
Co-operative  Settlements,  m.  592 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  383 
Divorce  Bill,  Com.  240 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

478 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  Com.  318 

River  Boards  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  166 

Rotor ua  Drairiage, 
h.,  q.  {Mr.  W.  KeUy),  281 

Russell.,  Captain  W.  R.,  Hawkers  Bay, 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  q.  169 
Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  and  Public 

Trustee,  q.  389 
'     Financial  Statement,  m.  433,  441,  621 
Judge  Richmond,  the  late,  m.  432 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2r.  157 
Tariff,  Obs.  537 
Treaties  with  South  Australia  and  Canada, 

q.  170 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  2,  12 


Russell,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Riccarton, 

Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  422 

Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  q.  119 

Belfast  Village  Settlement,  q.  898 

Christchurch  Licensed  Houses,  q.  167 

Coal-mines  Bill,  Com.  372 

Fair  Rent  Bill,  q.  398 

Financial  Statement,  vi.  599 

Frozen  Mutton,  q.  398 

Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  m.  254 

Manures,  q.  398 

North  and  South   Island   Mail-services,    m. 

178 
Old-age  Pensions,  q.  169 
Otago  Dock  Bill,  Com.  371 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2r.  198,  270 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2r.  146 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  4,  78 


s. 

Sacali7ie, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Tanner),  389 

Sailing-ships  and   Steamers   trading    in   New 

Zealand, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Millar),  323 

Saundebs,  Mr.  A.,  Selwyn, 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  350 
Richmond,  the  late  Judge,  m.  482 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  60 

Scotland,  Hon.  H.,  Tararuiki, 
Adoption  of  Children  Bill,  2b.  217 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  m.  384 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  590,  &c. 
Native  Townships  Bill,  2b.  162 

Sea-fisheries, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly),  121 

Seaward  Btish  Railway, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  McNab),  388 

Securities  held  in  England, 
h.,  q.  (Sir  R.  Stout),  390 

Seddon,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Westland  (Premier,  Minis- 
ter for  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Defence, 
and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs), 
Abattoirs  and  Slaughterhouses,  q.  283 
Adjournment,  m.  125,  290,  330  &c.,  405,  406 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  408, 

427 
Animals  Protection  Bill,  Com.  407;  3b.  408 
Arowhenua  Reserve,  q.  391 
Awanui  Natives,  g.  118 
Blacking,  q.  278 
Catlin's  River  Railway,  q.  388 
Christchurch  Industrial  Exhibition,  q.  385 
Christchurch  Labour-market,  q.  322 
Christchurch  Licensed  Houses,  q.  167 
Colonists  joining  Imperial  Army,  q.  280 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  Rep.  of  Conf.,  537 
District-designation,  q.  284 
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Sbddon,  Mr.  R.  J. — continued. 
Divorce  Bill,  2b.  185 
Duiiedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Com. 

223 
Employers'    Private    Benefit    Society    Bill, 

Com.  272 
Exodus,  q.  285 

Financial  Statement,  m.  441,  507,  518 
Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  q.  120 
Olentunnel-Brockley  Railway,  g.  287 
Gold-mining  Dredges  on  Molyneux,  q.  387 
Government  Advertisements,  m.  172 
Grey,  Sir  George,  Obs.  587 
Haddock,  Constable,  m.  173 
Hennah,  W.  H.,  q.  277 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  247,  &c. 
Licensing  Bill,  q.  285  ;  2b.  342,  &c. 
Loans,  m.  173 

Local  Bodies'  Advertising,  q,  168,  285 
Lunatic  Asylums,  q.  280 
Manufactures  and  Industries,  and  Tariff,  q, 

287 
Martini  Rifles,  q.  282 
'     Ministers  making  0£fers  to  Electors,  q.  118 
Ministers'  Travel  ling- expenses,  q.  122 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

196 
New  Zealand  Cross,  q.  282 
North  and  South  Island  Mail  •  services,  m, 

177, 179 
QjAwhero  Grant,  q.  387 
Opotiki  Barrack  Fence,  q.  283 
Opposed  Returns,  q.  120,  170 
Otago  Central  Railway,  q.  320,  397 
Palmerston  North  Road,  q.  899 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands   leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  202 
Police-constables'  Railway-passes,  q.  279. 
Police  Promotions,  q.  286 
Police  Removals,  $.113 
Porirua  Asylum,  m.  182;  q.  283 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  139 
Richmond,  the  late  Judge,  m.  431 
Seaward  Bush  Railway,  q.  388 
Tariff,  Obs.  587 
Training-ship,  q.  278 
Unemployed,  q.  112,  112 
Unimproved  Values,  m.  181 
Want  o|  Confidence,  Obs.  1,  &c. ;  m.  4,  103 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill,  Com.  372 
WUsoii  Land  Bill,  2b.  255 

Servant-girU*  Half- holiday ^ 
K  q.  (Mr.  Camell),  387 

Skeep  Shipments  to  Australia^ 
h.,q.  (Mr.  Mills,  for  Mr.  Lawry),  322 

Shops  and  Factories  Prosecutions, 
h.,m,  (Mr.  Millar),  288 

Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill^ 
h.,  iB.  166;  q.  (Mr.  McLachlan),  391 

Shbimski,  Hon.  S.  E.,  OtcLgo, 
Christchurch  Sunday   Liquor  Sale,  vi.  212, 

316 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  2b.  317 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  216 
ii— 88 


Shbimski,  Hon.  S.  E. — continued. 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

479 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  589 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Com.  532 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  3b.  467 

SUk, 
h.,  g.  (Mr.  Mills),  115 

Slander  of  Women  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  166 

Smith,  Mr.  E.  M.,  New  Plymouth, 
Advances  to  Settlers,  q.  168 
Coal-mines  Bill,  2b.  232 
Financial  Statement,  m.  480 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  364 
Manufactures  and  Industries,  and  Tariff,  q, 

287 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

189 
New  Plymouth  Harbour,  g.  171 
New  Zealand  Iron  and  Steel,  q,  171 
North  and  South  Island  Mail-services,   m. 

177 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  269 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  39 

Smith,  Mr.  G,  J.,  City  of  Christchurch, 
Adjournment,  m.  293 
Broberg  v.  Gason,  g.  284 
Bumham  Industrial  School,  m,  172 
Christchurch  Industrial  Exhibition,  q,  385, 

&c. 
Christchurch  Labour-market,  q,  322 
Coroners*  Inquests  Bill,  Com.  229 
Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  372 
Financial  Statement,  m.  542 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  251,  252 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  360,  364,  369 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  259 
Tariff,  Obs.  537 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2b.  255 

Sounds  Libraries, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Mills),  116 

Spbakbb,  Hon.  the,  I.e.  (Hon.  H.  J.  Miller), 
Ot€igo, 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

472 
Local  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  589 

Speakeb,   Mr.,   h.  (Sir  G.  M.  O'Rorke,  Kt.), 

Manukau, 
Adjournment,  7;i.  128,  325,  329,  333 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  418 
Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  and  Public 

Trustee,  q.  389 
Financial  Statement,  m.  433,  442,  451,  492, 

494,  508,  518,  568 
Grey,  Sir  George,  Obs.  537 
Licensing  Bill,  2b  349,  364 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands   leased   in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  212 
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Speaeeb,  Mr. — continued. 
Public  Trust  Office  Securities,  q.  896 
Want  of  Confidence,  Obs.  8 ;  m.  4,  8,  32,  33, 
53,  61,  66 

State  Forest, 
Ic,  m.  (Hon.  Mr.  Kelly),  376 

Stevens,  Hon.  E.  C.  J.,  Canterbury, 
Adoption  of  Children  Bill,  2b.  217 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  2b.  214 
Native  Townships  Bill,  2b.  163 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.,  Rangitikeif 
Adjournment,  m.  400 
Casselberg  and  Donaldson,  q.  397 
Makino  Bail  way-station,  q.  392 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  153 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  49 

Stewabd,  Major  W.  J.,  Waitakiy 
Clergymen  travelling  on  Sunday,  q.  113 
Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Duties,  q,  115 
Divorce  Bill,  2b.  186 
Financial  Statement,  m.  582 
Free  Passes  to  High-school  Children,  q.  282 
Hakateramea  Unemployed,  q,  168 
McCarthy,  J.,  m.  132 
Thresliing-maohnie  Owners'  Lien  Bill,  Com. 

230 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  82 

Stewabt,  Hon.  W.  Downie,  Otago, 
Qrand  Juries  Abolition,  vi.  272 

Stout,  Sir  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  City  of  Wellington, 
Adjournment,  m.  131,  292,  332 
Advances  to  Settlers,  q.  400 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2b.  414 
Commissiuner  of  Life  Insurance  and  Public 

Trustee,  q.  389 
Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  372 
Financial  Statement,  m.  433  &q.,  500,  515 
Qovernment  Advertisements,  771.  172 
Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  241,  &c. 
Licensing  Bill,  2b.  345 
Loans,  w.  172,  173 
Opposed  Return,  q.  120 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  202,  &o. 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  rn.  175 
Rating  on  Unimpioved  Value  Bill,  2b.  148 
Securities  held  in  England,  q.  390 
Want  of  Confidence,  Obs.  3  ;  m.  96 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill,  2b.  228 
Wellington  (City)  Suburbs  Water-supply  Bill, 

2k  228 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2b.  254 

Suburban-railway  Fares, 
>    h.,  g.  (Dr.  Newman),  282 

Sugar-beet, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Buddo),  116 

SwANSON,  Hon.  W.,  Auckland, 

Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2r. 

477 
Property  Law  Consolidation  Bill,  3r.  467 


T. 

TaiXboa,  Hon.  H.  K.,  Otago, 
Hokitika,  &c., Reserves,  m.  237 
-Native  Townships  BUI,  2b.  163 

Tanneb,  Mr.  W.  W.,  Avon, 

North  and  South  Island  Mailservioes,  m. 

178 
Sacaline,  q.  889 
Young,  C,  g.  119 

TaHff, 
h.,  Obs.  (Mr.  Seddon),  537 

Te  Ante  College, 
h„  q.  (Mr.  Parata),  320 

Technical  Training, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  McGowa»>),  280 

Telephone  Charges, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Duthie),  118 

Te  Puki-Rotorua  Road, 
h.,q.  (Mr.  W.  Kelly),  279 

The  Hire  System, 
h.,  g.  (Mr.  W.  Hutchison),  175 

Thompson,  Mr.  R.,  Marsden, 

Animals  Protection  Bill,  Com.  407 

Divorce  Bill,  2b.  185 

Fencing  Bill,  q.  135,  136 

Hire  System,  The,  q.  175 

Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2b. 

191 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased    in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  256 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  139 
Unclaimed  Moneys  Bill,  2r.  198 
Wilson  Land  Bill,  2b.  255 

Three  per -cent.  Loan, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  G.  Hutchison),  892 

Threshing-machine  Owners^  Lien  Bill, 
h.,  Com.  230 ;  .Sb.  371 
i.e.,  IB.  376 

Tiniaru  Band  Contest, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Eraser),  116 

Timaru  Public  Park  and  Garden  Domain  Re- 
serve and  Otipua  Domain  Reserve  Vesting 
Bill, 
h.,  IB.  112 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan, 
h.,q.  (Mr.  Buddo),  119 

Training-ship, 
/*.,  g.  (Mr.  Joyce),  278 

Treasury  Bills, 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Allen),  172 
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Treatiet  with  South  Australia  and  Canada, 
h.,  q.  (Captain  Rauell),  170 

Trual  Funds, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  Allen),  124 


u. 

Unclaimed  Moneys  Billf 
h.y  2r.  196 

Unemployed^ 

K  q-  (Mr.  Hall-Jones),  112;  q.  (Mr.  W.  Hutchi- 
Kon),  112 

Unimproved  Values^ 
h.,  m.  (Mr.  Earnshaw),  181 


w. 

Waimate  Municipal  Reserve*  Billt 
h.,  iB.  166 ;  2r.  and  3b.  371 
Z.C.,  IB.  376  ;  2r.  588 

Walk£B,  Hon.  W,  C,  Canterbury, 
Contagious  Diseasefl  Aot,  m.  237 
Co-operative  Settlements,  m.  534 
Coroners*  Juries  Bill,  2r.  317 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  216 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 
2b.  382 

Want  of  Confidence, 

h.,  Obs.  (Mr.  8eddoii),  1 ;  m.  (Captain  Russell), 
12,52 

Wabd,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Awarua  (Coloiii»il  Treasurer, 
PoFtmaster  -  General,  Electric  Telegraph 
Commissioner,  Minister  of  Marine,  Minis- 
ter of  Connnerce  and  Industries,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Cusioms), 

Adjournment,  ni.  124,  127,  131,  403 

Adjusters  of  Compasses,  q.  394 

Advances  to  Settlers,  q,  115,  118,  121,  168, 
395,  400 

Alexandra  South  Post-  and  Telegraph- office, 
g.  385 

American  Crime  Statistics,  q.  115 

Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  q.  119 

Arowhenua  Natives,  q.  393 

Bank  of  New  Zealand,  q,  170 

*•  Charlton,"  q,  119 

Chatham  Islands  Mail-service,  q.  123 

Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  and  Public 
Trustee,  q.  389 

Counties  Bill,  8b.  374 

Cust-Bennett's  Telephone,  q.  394 

Customs  Returns,  q.  123 

Deck  Cfurgoes,  q.  391,  394 

Financial  Statement,  295 ;  m.  433 

"  George  Thompson,"  q.  394 

Government  Life  Insurance  Debentures,  q. 
113, 115 

Hawkeswood  Mails,  q.  393 

Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2),  Com.  242,  Ac. 


Wabd,  Mr.  J.  G.— continued. 
Intercolonial  Treaties,  q.  168 
Leather-splitting  Machinery,  q.  392 
Loans,  m,  172 
Mail- services,  North  and  South  Island,  m. 

176 
Ministers'  Travel linfl-allowances,  q.  392 
New  Plymouth  Harbour,  q.  123, 171 
Newspapers  sent  free,  q.  393 
North  and   South   Island    Mail-services,  m, 

176 
Old  age  Pensions,  q.  169 
Opposed  Returns,  q.  170,  893 
Postal  Conference,  Hobart,  q.  122 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  q.  175 
Public  Trust  and  Post  Office  Funds,  q.  394 
Public  Trust  Office  Securities,  q.  395,  396 
Raglan  Wharf,  q.  394 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  137 
Sea-fisheries,  q.  121 
Securities  held  in  England,  q.  390 
Sounds  Libraries,  q.  116 
Telephone  Charges,  q.  118 
Three-per-cent.  Loan,  q.  392  • 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan,  q.  119 
Treaties  with  South  Australia  and  Canada, 

3.171 
Trust  Funds,  q.  124 
Unclaimed  Moneys  Bill,  2b.  198 
Unimproved  Values,  m.  181 
Want  of  Confidence,  m.  3,  84 

Water-supply  Bill, 
;*.,  IB.  277 

Wellington  and  Petone  Land  for  Settlement, 
h.,  q.  (Dr.  Newman),  288 

Wellington  Building  Trade, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly),  169 

Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill, 
h.,  2b.  228 ;  Com.  371 ;  3b.  375 

Wellington  (City)  Suburbs  \^ater-supply  Bill, 
/i.,  2b.  228;  8b.  371 
Z.C.,  IB.  376 

WellingUnv-Te  Aro  Railway, 
h.,  q.  (Dr.  Newman),  387 

West  Coast  Land  District, 
h.,  q.  (Mr.  R.  MoEenzie),  166 

Whitmobe,  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hawke*s 

Bay, 
Adoption  of  Children  Bill,  2b.  217 
Contagious  Diseases  Repeal  Bill,  2b.  220 
Co-operative  Settlements,  m.  591 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  2b.  318 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  2b.  216 ;  Cons,  of  Amend. 

384 
Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill, 

2b.  379 
Divorce  Bill,  3b.  315 
Employers*  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  2b. 

472 
Grand  Jury  Abolition,  m.  238 
Locia  Bills  Committee  C,  m.  588,  590 
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Williams,  Hon.  H.,  Auckland, 
Divorce  Bill,  Com.  161 

Willis,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Wanganui, 
Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill,  2r.  426 
Financial  Statement,  m.  537 
Municipal  Franchise  Enlargement  Bill,  2r. 

194 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Lands  leased  in 

Perpetuity  Bill,  2b.  266 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  2b.  157 


Wilson,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Otaki, 
Adjournment,  m.  881 

Wilson  Land  Billy 
h.,2n.  254 


Young,  C, 
h.,  q,  (Mr.  Tanner),  119 
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NEW    ZEALAND. 


PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES. 


Sttmli  SitBBwn  d  tlgt  Ctoielft|^|parlrammt. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  18th  July,  1896. 

Adjoamment. 


The  Hon.  the  Spbakeb  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Pbaybbs. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  received  a  commanication  to  the 
efieot  that  there  is  a  notice  of  motion  of  want 
of  confidence  in  another  place  against  the 
Qovemment,  and  the  usual  course  on  these 
oooasions  is  to  ask  the  Council  to  adjourn.  I 
therefore  move,  That  this  Council  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

Motion  agreed  to.  • 

The  Council  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 
to  three  o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  18th  July,  1895. 


Want  of  Confidence. 


Mr.  Spxaebb  took  the  chair  at  half -past  two 
o'clock. 

Pbayzbs. 

WANT  OP  CONFIDENCE. 
Mr.  SEDDON.— Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  on  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. That  amendment,  in  plain  and  unqualified 
terms,  is  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  upon  the  Colonial  Treasurer  on  ac- 
count of  the  statement  he  made  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  resolution  as  that,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  a  Government  with  any 

voL.Lxrxvin.-i. 


self-respect  can  take  it.  We  have  therefore 
taken  it  as  a  vote  of  censure,  and  as  such  in- 
tended by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who» 
no  doubt,  has  given  notice  of  it  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  responsibility.  I  hope  the  honour- 
able member  will  therefore  duly  appreciate 
the  course  the  Government  are  taking.  We 
certainly  could  not  on  this  day  have  fixed  the 
orders  of  the  day  so  as  to  bring  Supply  to  the 
top  of  the  Order  Paper,  but  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent  nor  is  it  desirable  for  the 
Government  to  go  on  with  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  country  in  the  face  of  such  a  motion  as 
this,  coming  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  motion  was  given 
notice  of  yesterday,  and  that  the  Government 
should  then  have  suspended  all  business.  But 
I  considered  it  wise  that  we  should  first  see 
what  the  amendment  was,  and  we  could  not  do 
so  until  it  was  put  upon  the  Order  Paper.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  complains,  and  statea 
he  has  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  course  we 
are  now  taking ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  should 
be  in  the  least  surprised,  because  from  his  ex- 
perience in  this  House  he  should  know  by  all 
precedents  what  is  the  usual  course,  and  there- 
tore  he  could  not  be  surprised  at  the  way  the 
amendment  he  gave  notice  of  yesterday  is  re- 
ceived. The  whole  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  suspended,  and  he  is  responsible 
therefor.  I  will  say,  further,  that  previous  to 
his  announcing  the  amendment  yesterday  I 
had  received  no  notice  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  whatever  as  to  his  intentions.  I 
myself  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise  by  the 
amendment  which  he  moved  on  Friday  night 
last,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  as  he  has 
again  challenged  the  Government,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  him.  Now,  Sir,  in  regard 
to  the  course  of  business :  We  could  have  ar- 
rested business  yesterday,  and  we  think  that 
honourable  members  who  had  orders  of  the  day 
for  to-day  sire  entitled  to  precedence ;  and  in 
taking  the  course  we  intend  to  take  we  shall 
place  them  at  an  early  date  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  they  are  in  to-day.  I  do 
that  because  I  think  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
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them  that  they  Bhould  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  on  with  their  Bills.  There  are  some 
very  important  Bills  whioh  the  Qovemment  are 
pledged  to — one  in  particular,  the  Periodical 
Bevaluation  of  Lands  Bill;  and  we  say  that 
a  fair  opportimity  should  be  given  for  disous- 
sion  of  this  measure,  in  aocordance  with  the 
promise  we  made  last  year.  We  intend  to 
maintain  that  position  ;  and  therefore  I  ask 
those  honourable  members  who  have  Bills  on 
the  Order  Paper  to  agree  to  their  postpone- 
ment under  the  circumstances,  and  I  will  then 
move  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  I  take  this  course  in  preference  to 
suspending  the  Standing  Orders. 

Caj^tain  KUSSELL.— I  rise  to  protest  against 
the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Premier  has 
thought  fit  to  pursue.  He  says  fhat,  on  ac- 
count of  my  parliamentary  experience,  I  ought 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise ;  but  it  is  on 
account  of  my  parliamentary  experience  that 
I  am  taken  by  surprise.  It  was  exactly  nine 
minutes  of  this  clock  before  the  meeting  of  the 
House  to-day  that'  the  Oovemment  Whip  told 
me  that  the  Premier  intended  to  move  to  go 
into  Gozomittee  of  Supply  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss this  motion.  I  certainly  protest  against  a 
system  of  trickery  by  which  tne  House  is  not 
allowed  to  know  the  business  it  is  to  go  through, 
and  I  can  only  sav  that  I  was  only  informed  nine 
minutes  before  the  meeting  of  the  House  that 
the  Premier  had  decided  to  adopt  this  course. 
Not  only  that,  but  some  honourable  members 
on  this  side  were  not  aware  that  this  motion 
was  to  be  discussed,  and  actually  when  the  cor- 
rected Order  Paper  was  put  into  our  hands  no 
alteration  was  made  in  it. 

Mr.  SEDPON. — We  cannot  make  any  altera- 
tion in  to-day *8  Order  Paper — being  private 
members*  day. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— The  honourable  gentle- 
man has  shown  to-day  that  he  can  alter  the 
Order  Paper,  and  therefore  it  is  nonsense  for 
him  to  say  that  he  cannot  alter  it.  This  is 
another  case  of  endeavouring  to  trick  us  into 
going  on  with  the  debate  when  some  are 
perhaps  not  ready  for  it.  It  is  not  fair,  as 
some  honourable  members  are  away  from  this 
House,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
when  the  debate  will  commence.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Premier  has  deliberately  availed 
himself  of  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the 
oase  to  endeavour  to  entrap  us ;  and,  if  the  mo- 
tion were  called  on  at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
this  evening,  that  would  be  a  right  and  proper 
course  to  pursue.  When  the  Premier  says  that 
he  could  take  no  other  course  than  the  one  he 
is  now  taking,  I  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  waited  at  all  ?  The  notice  of 
motion  was  placed  directly  before  him  by  in- 
formation supplied  to  the  Government  Whip, 
and  was  printed  on  the  Supplementary  Order 
Paper,  and  the  amendment  was  circulated  in 
the  House  at  about  dinner-time  yesterday ;  and, 
had  the  honourable  gentleman  intended  to 
take  such  a  course  as  this,  he  should  have  told 
us  before  the  rising  of  the  House  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  bring  forward  Committee  of 
Mr.Seddon 


Supply.  I  protest  against  the  course  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  adopting. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  gentleman 
has  no  ground  of  complaint.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  amendment  had  been  circulated  in 
the  lobbies.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  only 
the  other  day  he  told  me  that  he  and  his  party 
had  agreed  to  a  certain  course,  which  he  was 
informed  of  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  place  on  the 
Government  benches ;  but  they  did  not  carry 
it  out.    I  do  not,  however,  complain  of  this. 

Captain  BUSSELL. — Since  the  honourable 
member  has  chosen  to  draw  attention  to  that 
matter,  I  will  say  now  deliberately  that  he  has 
most  grossly  exaggerated  what  took  place  on 
that  occasion.  There  was  no  understanding 
except  this  :  I  met  the  Prem'ier  in  the  street, 
and  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  will  not  object  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  ?"  I  said,  **  Yes," 
meaning  to  imply  that  I  should  not  object  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  That  was 
about  half-past  one  o'clock,  before  the  sitting 
of  the  House  as  nearly  as  could  be;  and  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  I  had  I  told  the 
honourable  gentleman  afterwards  that  we 
should  object  to  the  adjournment — that  was, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  House.  There  was 
no  deliberate  arrangement,  and  it  was  only 
a  casual  meeting  of  two  gentlemen  in  the 
street.  I  had  intended  at  the  time  that  there 
should  not  be  a  division  on  the  adjournment, 
but  when  I  came  to  consult  my  party  I  found 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  consent  to  any 
other  course.  I  therefore  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  Premier.  It  was  merely 
a  question  as  to  whether  we  should  divide  or 
not. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  member 
used  these  woids,  and  I  hope,  after  I  have 
repeated  them,  that  he  will  withdraw  the  state- 
ment he  made.  I  said,  **  We  propose  to  adjourn 
the  House  until  Thursday:  do  you  agree?" 
To  which  he  said,  **  Yes."  And,  further,  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  cold  at  the  time,  and  he  said,  "  It 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  going  home." 

Captain  RUSSELL.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  hope  that  will  remind  the 
honourable  gentleman  of  what  took  place. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— It  was  a  different  time 
altogether. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — It  was  on  the  same  occasion. 
Prior  to  speaking  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Mills,  the  Government  Whip,  had 
been  instructed  to  ascertain  from  him  whether 
or  not  he,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  would 
agree  to  an  adjournment,  and  I  was  informed 
that  he  had  agreed  to  the  adjournment.  I  will 
call  the  Government  Whip  to  say  what  took 
place  before  I  saw  the  honourable  gentleman 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  agree  to  the  ad- 
journment. I  will  then  ask  the  House  to  judge 
as  to  which  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  think  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Hawke's  Bay  has  either  a  most 
convenient  memofy  or  else  a  very  faulty  one, 
because  when  the  adjournment  was  first  talked 
of  he  asked  me  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  the  Grovernment  proposed  to  do. 
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The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  or  nearly 
so,  I  met  the  honoarable  member  in  the  lobby, 
and  he  again  asked  me  what  had  been  arranged. 
I  said,  "The  intention  is  to  adjourn  for  the 
whole  of  the  day  " ;  and  the  honourable  mem- 
ber said,  "  I  am  very  much  pleased,  because  I 
shall  take  a  holiday  and  go  into  the  country." 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MILLS. — That  is  what  occurred;  and 
I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Premier  that  there 
was  a  clear  understanding  with  the  honourable 
:gentleman  as  leader  of  the  Opposition;  and 
I  am  astonished  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  now  say  he  did  not  know  about  the 
adjournment. 

Mr.  BELL. — There  may  be  something  added 
io  that  on  this  side,  and  perhaps  the  Premier 
will  be  satisfied  when  I  tell  him  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  first  asked  by  the  party 
whether  he  had  entered  into  any  arrangement 
with  the  Government  Whip  or  with  the  Pre- 
mier. He  was  told  that  if  he  had  done  so 
the  Opposition  would  not,  of  course,  interfere 
with  it.  Therefore,  long  before  there  was  any 
•question  in  the  House  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition had  given  us  the  answer  he  has  given 
the  House — that  he  had  not  entered  into  any 
-arrangement.  He  told  us  what  the  proposal 
was,  and  what  had  been  done,  but  we  did  not 
consider  that  there  was  any  engagement, 

Mr.  SEDDON.— There  wUl  and  must  be  an 
end  to  all  arrangements  after  this,  if  that  was 
not  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  — It  is  proposed  that  the 
business  that  shall  be  called  upon  shall  be 
Order  of  the  Day  No.  29  —  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  amendment  of  which  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  given  notice. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  understand  that  the  main 
business  on  this  Order  Paper  is  to  be  post- 
poned, in  order  that  the  motion  given  notice 
of  by  the  honourable  member  for  Hawke's  Bay 
can  be  discussed  by  the  House.  I  would  point 
out  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  properly 
'discuss  that  motion  unless  the  return  I  have 
moved  for  is  placed  before  the  House.  I  refer 
to  the  return  giving  the  dates  that  the  securities 
were  sent  to  England,  the  departments  sending 
them,  and  all  about  them.  I  did  that  because 
it  was  hinted  in  the  lobbies  that  certain  securi- 
ties had  been  sent  Home  between  March  and 
December,  and  in  consequence  of  these  state- 
ments I  gave  notice  of  motion  for  the  return. 
That  return  has  been  denied,  and  I  am  not 
■aware  how  this  House  can  adequately  discuss 
the  present  motion  without  the  information 
mentioned. 

Mr.  WABD.*>-I  hope  the  House  will  recog- 
nise what  is  intended  by  the  resolution  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Hawke's  Bay.  The 
lionourable  gentleman  has  suggested  the  post- 
ponement of  the  resolution ;  but  what  for  ?  To 
enable  a  return  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
asked  for  to  be  submitted  to  the  House. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Why  do  you  not  lay  it 
on  the  table  ? 

Mr.  WARD.— Wait  until  the  return  is  laid 
•on  the  table. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — We  shall  never  get  it. 


Mr.  WABD.-^Now,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that,  while  some  honourable  members  profess 
to  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  honour  of  this 
House,  when  a  man  is  accused  of  making  a 
wrong  statement  to  the  House  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  should  with  a  broad  laugh 
interrupt  him. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Does  the  honourable 
member  think  I  was  laughing  at  him  ?  I  did 
not  speak. 

Mr.  WABD. — I  say  that  this  resolution  is  one 
which  the  House  should  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  with,  with  a  view  to  clearing 
up  for  the  second  time  what  I  explained  to  the 
House.  I  appeal  to  the  House  to  deal  with  it 
now,  and  not  to  allow  this  resolution  to  be  de- 
ferred, as  suggested  by  the  honourable  member. 
The  honourable  gentleman  says  the  delay  is  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  which  is 
available  to  every  man  at  this  moment. 

Q  f.         Sir  B.  STOUT.— No,  it  is  not  avail- 

^•"-     able. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— As  a  private  mem- 
ber I  also  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  way  the  Government  is  seeking  to  force 
this  matter  on  before  we  have  the  information 
we  ought  to  have  if  we  are  to  fully  discuss 
the  position  as  indicated  in  the  motion  l^y  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the  Supplementary 
Order  Paper.  It  may  be  we  have  sufficient  for 
a  strong  case  against  the  Government  on  the 
admissions  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  but,  even 
so,  there  is  much  in  the  way  of  detail  which 
we  should  have,  unless  further  opportunities 
of  debate  are  to  be  sought.  For  instance,  we 
have  no  particulars  of  the  securities  to  which 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  referred.  The  other 
night  he  read  out  a  list  of  figures,  but  there 
has-been  no  exact  report  of  them  in  any  news- 
paper I  have  seen,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
they  were,  except  that  they  were  figures  with 
reference  to  the  securities.  Then,  there  were 
other  figures  reeled  off  with  reference  to  the 
credit  balances  at  the  Public  Account, — but 
whether  in  London  or  in  the  colony,  or  both, 
was  left  in  doubt, — besides  other  figures  with 
reference  to  drafts  in  transitu.  I  say,  until  we 
have  such  information;  and  exact  information, 
I  apprehend  this  matter  will  not  be  settled.  It 
must  come  up  again  and  again  until  the  colony 
is  satisfied  on  every  point. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — That  is  a  matter  for  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  consider. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  gave  his  notice,  I  apprehend,  ex- 
pecting that  the  Government  would  look  upon 
it  as  involving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  that  he  would  be  given  an  early  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  it.  But  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  the  Order  Paper  on 
private  members*  day,  and  desire  to  postpone 
the  local  Bills  and  all  other  business  so  as  to 
reach  this  motion,  is  something  so  unprece- 
dented and  unexpected  that  the  wonder  is 
some  members  are  here  who,  I  say,  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  might  have  stayed 
away,  relying  on  the  fact  of  this  being  a  day 
set  apart  by  the  Standing  Orders  for  private 
members'  business  only.    I  should  like  to  ask 
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whether  it  is  possible  to  postpone  the  looal 
Bills  to-day  without  suspending  the  Standing 
Orders. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— To-day  being  set  apart  for 
private  members'  business,  they  caoinot  be  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  without  their  consent. 
If  any  member  in  charge  of  a  loceJ  Bill  in- 
timates that  he  wishes  his  particular  order  to 
be  called  on,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  I  thought 
there  had  been  a  general  agreement  to  allow 
business  to  stand  over,  in  order  that  the 
amendment  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
might  come  up.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to 
be  considered :  that  it  is  the  custom,  when  a 
want-of-confidence  motion  is  hanging  over  the 
Government,  that  no  private  business  shall  be 
proceeded  with  until  it  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON,  — That  question 
having  been  answered,  may  I  resume  for  a 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  SPEAKER— You  appeared  to  have  con- 
cluded your  remarks. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— No.  I  wished  first 
of  all  to  know  whether  the  local  Bills  could 
be  postponed  without  reference  to  those  mem- 
bers who  were  in  charge  of  those  Bills ;  and  I 
understand  you,  Sir,  to  say  that  the  assent  of 
members  in  charge  of  such  Bills  is  necessary 
to  their  postponement.  That  being  so,  I  hope 
the  Premier  will,  at  any  rate,  give  this  side 
of  the  House  the  indulgence  indicated  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  take  the  mo- 
tion at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Until  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  did  not  know  it  was  coming  on 
to-day.  It  is  only  a  reasonable  concession  to 
give. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — I  have  never  known,  myself, 
— and  I  speak  from  experience,— the  House  to 
ask  any  Government  to  go  on  with  ordinary 
business  in  the  face  of  a  motion  such  as  is  here 
on  the  Order  Paper.  I  have  never  known  it. 
There  was  a  time,  I  regret  to  say, — but  this  was 
years  ago, — when  no-confidence  motions  were 
very  plentiful  on  the  Order  Paper,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  did  not  care  about  their 
going  on  at  all ;  but  in  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment have  self-respect,  and  decline  to  go  on 
with  business  until  the  issue  is  settled,  and 
the  responsibility  of  challenging  the  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  honourable  members  who 
bold  a  responsible  position  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  as  the  honourable  member  knows,  if  I 
had  yesterday  sought  to  bring  this  debate 
on  at  once  I  should  have  been  accused  of 
blocking  the  Referendum  Bill;  so  that  the 
course  we  are  taking  now  is  the  ordinary 
course ;  and  I  ask  honourable  members  on  both 
Bides  of  the  House  to  extend  to  us  to-day  that 
courtesy  which  is  always  extended  to  every 
Government,  whether  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  Government  as  a  whole  is 
impeached. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Has  not  each  member 
in  charge  of  a  local  Bill  to  assent,  Sir,  before  it 
can  be  postponed  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— If  any  honourable  mem- 
ber wishes  his  particular  order  of  the  day  to  be 
oalled  on  I  will  commence  there. 

Mr.   DUTHIE.— I   consider  it  unfair  that 
Mr,  G.  Hutchison 


honourable  members  who  are  in  charge  of 
lockl  Bills  should  be  robbed  of  the  opportunity 
which  they  have  of  bringing  on  their  Bills  to^ 
day. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  will  give  a  special  day  for 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Then.  I  do  not  wish  to  jeo- 
pardize my  Bill  by  running  foul  of  the  Premier. 
Still,  I  think  the  treatment  to  which  we  are 
being  subjected  is  very  unfair.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  as  the  motion  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  to  do  with  questions  regarding 
which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  arraigned,  that 
honourable  gentleman  has  failed  to  supply  the 
fullest  information  with  respect  to  his  state- 
ments made  in  London.  If  that  had  been 
done,  or  had  he  supplied  the  returns  moved 
for,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  discuss* 
ing  the  matter  on  its  ascertained  merits. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— As  I  have  a  very 
important  Bill  on  the  Order  Paper  —  tho 
Periodical  Revaluation  of  Leases  m  Perpe- 
tuity Bill — perhaps  I  am  entitled  to  say  a 
word  upon  this  matter.  I  understand  the 
Premier  has  given  a  distinct  assurance  to  the 
House  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  up  to-day's  business  at  an  early  date,, 
when  our  various  Bills  will  be  placed  upon 
the  Order  Paper  in  the  same  position  as  they 
stand  to-day.  That  being  the  case,  I  accept 
the  assurance.  With  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment itself,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter.  I  was  surprised 
yesterday  that,  directly  the  amendment  was 
given  notice  of,  it  was  not  dealt  with. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  move» 
That  you  do  now  leave  tiie  chair  in  order  that 
the  House  may  go  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
The  reason  for  this  course  is  that,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  action 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  debate  about  to  com- 
mence being  clearly  a  want-of-confidence  de- 
bate, members  therefore  will  be  entitled,  under 
Standing  Order  103,  to  the  right  of  an  hour's 
speech  instead  of  the  usual  half-hour. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Sir,  I  say,  in  moving  the 
motion  to-day  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  action 
taken  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He 
evidently  has  not  on  this  occasion — am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  ?— consulted  the  senior  membe£ 
for  Wellington  City,  or  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Patea.  If,  Sir,  he  has  consulted  those 
gentlemen,  then,  in  the  face  of  the  statements 
they  made,  they  are  placing  themselves  and  the 
House  in  a  false  position.  If  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  and 
after  due  deliberation  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  move  this  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  then  I  say  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  Government  taking  this 
course — the  only  course  under  such  circum- 
stances that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  take,, 
unless  they  lost  their  self-respeet.  The  point 
has  been  raised  that  further  information  has 
been  asked  for  and  ought  to  be  supplied  before 
the  House  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with- 
this  matter.    Sir,  who  is  responsible,  then,  for 
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forcing  this  Upon  the  House?    Who  said  we 
liad  been  instramental  in  preventing  an  oppor- 
taaity  being  given  to  these  honourable  gentle- 
'xnen  to  obtain  this  information?     Why,  Sir,  it 
is    the  leader  of  the  Opposition.      If  he  has 
entered  upon  this  course  and  made  the  attack 
before  he  is  ready,  then  the  fault  lies  with  him, 
and  certainly  not  with  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  defend  themselves.    Sir,  I  take  it  that 
the  honourable  member,  before  he  puts  such  a 
notice  as  this  upon  the  Order  Paper,  is  at  all 
events  in  possession  of  such  facts  and  such  in- 
formation that  he  can  lay  before  members  of 
the  House  to  prove  his  contention,  and  to  war- 
rant him  in  challenging  the  Government.     If 
he  is  not  in  that  position,  then  I  say  that  he 
h&s  failed  to  come  up  to  expectations  and  to 
prove  his  fitness  for  the  responsible  position 
of  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  because  the  very 
fact  of  placing  this  on  the  Order  Paper,  the 
effect  of  giving  notice  of  such  a  motion  as 
this,  I  say  is  such  that  any  honourable  mem- 
ber, before  he  impeaches  the  honour  and  in- 
tegrity of  any  other  member  of  the  House, 
and  more  particularly  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared.   I  say,  if  he  will  do  that  wantonly  and 
'without  deliberation,  and  without  having  suf- 
ficient information  at  his'  command,  for  the 
very  fact  of  his  doing  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, once  and  for  ever,  by  every  right-think- 
ing man  and  woman  in  New  Zealand.    Sir,  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  decision  given  by 
the  House  on  this  matter  when  it  was  debated 
on  a  former  occasion — I  should  have  thought 
that  the  division  on  that  occasion  would  have 
been  enough  to  satisfy  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  the  House  did  not  think  that  a  case 
had  been  made  out  as  against  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  or  as  against  the  Government.    Sir, 
I  would  say,  after  the  thrashing  and  signal  de- 
feat the  honourable  gentleman  and  his  party 
received  on  that  occasion,  that  the  bringing- 
forward  of  the  matter  again  to-day  may  speak 
eomething  for  his  pluck,  but  it  says  very  little 
for  his  judgment  or  discretion.     The  position 
has  not  altered,  and  we  have  the  statement  of 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  that  the 
position  is  unaltered — that  they  have  not  sufEL- 
•cient  information  to  form  a  judgment  upon. 
Then,  I  say,  the  honourable  member's  judgment 
in  bringing  the  matter  forward  is  entirely  at 
fault.    How  was  it  shown?    The  honourable 
member  has  complained  to-day.    He  has  asked 
the  Government  to  give  him  till  half-past  seven. 
He  claimed  it  was  only  fair ;  that  some  of  his 
supporters  might  be  absent.    The  honourable 
member  knows  very  well  that  a  division  upon 
this  question  cannot  possibly  take  place  be- 
tween now  and  half -past  seven.     If  it  takes 
place  between  this  and  late  to-morrow  night, 
with  an  hour's  speech  given  to  each  honour- 
able member,  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised. 
•Consequently,  the  honourable  member  is  not 
taken  unawares,  nor  is  he  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage.   Then,  I  ask,  who  is  the  attacking 
party?     It  is  the  honourable  member.     Sir, 
iu  all  warfare  it  is  a  most  peculiar  position  in 
which  he  desires  to  place  the  Government.   We 


are  the  persons  attacked.  The  honourable 
member  says,  *'I  am  sorry  I  have  attacked 
you  to-day.  I  am  sorry  I  gave  that  notice  of 
motion  yesterday."  Applied  to  modern  warfare, 
he  says,  metaphorically,  "  Cannot  you  possibly 
wait  until  I  get  more  ammunition  and  bring  up 
reinforcements — say,  until  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day?"  He  should  have  thought  about 
this  before  he  challenged  us  to  combat,  but  he 
evidently,  in  my  opinion,  was  afraid  of  being 
forestcJled.  This  has  been  in  the  air.  He  has 
been  afraid  that  the  honour  and  the  glory  that 
would  attach  to  this  motion  might  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  (Sir  B.  Stout),  or  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Patea.  He  was 
afraid,  in  the  face  of  the  returns  asked  for  by 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City,  that 
that  honourable  member  would  be  moving  in 
this  direction ;  and,  almost  schoolboy-like — not 
as  an  experienced  fighter,  or  a  general,  or  a 
captain,  or  a  lieutenant,  or  a  corporal,  or  even 
a  full  private,  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
rushes  more  like  a  raw  recruit  into  the  fray, 
and  that  only  means  in  all  oases  of  that  kind 
that  the  attack  has  been  unfounded,  Gbnd  must 
of  course  meet  with  crushing  defeat.  No  fair- 
minded  man  in  this  House  will  allow  the 
honourable  gentleman  or  any  other  honour- 
able member  to  treat  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  our  Colonial  Treasurer  as  he  has  treated  it. 
I  wish  to  say.  Sir,  that  the  whole  of  this  attack 
is  intended  to  decry  and  deliberately  intended 
to  injure  the  credit  of  the  colony.  That  is  the 
move  of  the  honourable  member.  Those  are 
the  tactics  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and 
others  around  him,  who  have  ever  been  against 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  take  honour- 
able members  back  to  1879.  How  was  it 
that  the  Liberal  party  under  Sir  George 
Grey  was  wrecked?  Why,  it  was  by  the 
broadcast  statements  made  in  the  Mother- 
country  as  to  the  position  of  the  colony, 
and  by  wrecking  the  Liberal  party,  financially, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  office.  Then  they 
succeeded ;  but  not  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Liberal  policy,  but  because  they  split  up  the 
party  that  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
people ;  and  then  they  ghoul-like  took  the  cloth- 
ing from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Liberal  party, 
dressed  themselves,  and;  thus  attired,  passed  the 
very  Liberal  measures  they  had  decried,  simply 
because  they  knew  that  unless  they  passed  them 
they  would  not  remain  on  the  Government 
benches.  As  Sir  George  Grey  said,  they  were 
dragged  at  the  Liberal  party's  chariot-wheels. 
Now  we  come  to  1889;  and  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  I  could  possibly  strike  a  note  in  the 
memory  of  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  (Sir  R.  Stout),  I  would  ask  him,  why 
and  how  was  it  that  the  Libei^  party  were 
wrecked  at  that  time?  Who  was  it  that 
refused  to  give  him  an  increase  of  taxation, 
which  he  and  the  'Colonial  Treasurer  told  the 
House  and  the  country  they  must  have,  other- 
wise the  country  would  be  in  a  serious  financial 
position  ?  Who  was  it  that  refused  to  give  him 
that  increased  taxation  ?  Why,  it  was  the  Con- 
■ervative  party,  headed  by  Sir  Harry  Atkinson, 
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^ho  at  the  time,  as  is  recorded  in  Bansardy 
the  honourable  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
said  was  worse  than  a  footpad.  And  by  pre* 
Tenting  that  transaction  at  that  time,  what 
was  the  result  ?  Immediately  afterwards  they 
came  on  those  benches,  and  the  Liberal  party 
they  had  decried  were  turned  out;  and  the 
new  Colonial  Treasurer  made  a  statement  that 
unless  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Colo- 
nial Bank — to  borrow  something  like  £700,000 
— ^there  would  be  default.  Well,  they  kept  that 
back  from  the  people — that  it  was  they  them- 
selves who  had  prevented  the  money  that  was 
required  at  the  time  from  being  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Sir,  this  is  nothing 
new.  The  honourable  gentleman  is  just  fol- 
lowing on  the  lines  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  to  which  he  now  unfortunately  belongs, 
— the  party  whose  only  policy  is  to  get  on 
these  benches,  to  misrepresent  the  country, 
to  decry  our  credit  and  injure  us  financially. 
They  are  financially  injuring  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  colony.  They  are 
reducing  the  value  of  properties,  and  they 
are  doing  this  with  the  object  of  bolstering  up 
those  large  landed  corporations  and  those  land- 
grabbing  institutions  which  have  ever  been  an 
inctibus  upon  this  country,  which  have  de- 
manded the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  money  they 
have  lent,  thus  crushing  the  lifeblood  out 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
proper  term  to  apply  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  those  who  are  aiding  and  abetting 
him  is  **  unpatriotic  *' ;  for  I  think  their  actions 
are— shall  I  say?  —  inexplicable  to  me,  for  I 
do  not  understand,  I  cannot  comprehend,  how 
any  men  sitting  on  those  benches  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  do  what  they  are  doing. 
What  does  it  mean?  Can  any  honourable 
gentleman  deny  that  if  our  credit  is  destroyed 
our  securities  in  London  must  go  down  ?  And 
now  they  are  standing  much  higher  than  those 
of  other  countries. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  say  they  are.  I  say,  by 
the  course  they  are  taking,  instead  of  benefiting 
in  any  way  the  people  of  the  country,  it  is  doing 
quite  the  reverse.  Sir,  the  captain  and  his  crew 
of  political  wreckers  who  are  with  him  and 
joined  with  him  in  this  hold  a  position  very 
much  like  that  crew  who,  on  the  wild,  rocky 
shores  of  Cornwall  and  other  places  in  Great 
Britain,  put  up  a  false  light;  and  there  is  the 
good  ship  coming  home, — the  captain  has  been 
careful  in  his  navigation,  and  the  crew  that 
are  with  him  have  been  careful  of  their  owners' 
interests,— the  good  ship  is  sailing  safely  home, 
the  captain  and  crew  buoyed  with  hope,  all 
pleasant  and  cheerful ;  but  in  the  darkness  of 
•the  night  the  wreckers  put  up  this  false  light, 
and  the  noble  vessel  is  lured  to  destruction 
and  is  cast  on  the  rocks.  Sir,  the  captain,  the 
officers,  the  noble  crew  and  passengers  sire  cast 
in  the  waves  struggling  for  dear  life,  by  the 
heartless  work  of  these  cruel  men,  these  in- 
human and  fiendish  beings. 

Hon.  Members. — Oh,  oh  ! 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Honourable  members  may 
jeer  as  they  did  just  now,  but  they  little  know  of 
Mr,  Seddon 


the  sufierings  of  those  unfortunate  passengers 
and  of  the  gallant  captain  and  crew  of  that  noble 
ship.  Sir,  the  good  ship  "  Liberal "  I  refer  to 
is  almost  in  port,  and  is  still  gallantly  strug* 
gling  against  the  evil  devices  of  the  wreckers ; 
and  we  see  now  who  they  are  in  this  country 
who  are  holding  out  this  false  light,  and  who- 
are  endeavouring  to  lead  the  captain  oS  the 
proper  course,  so  that  the  officers  and  the  crew, 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  may  perish.  The  Opposition,  with 
this  false  light  they  are  hanging  out  in  the 
country,  are  endeavouring  to  wreck  this  good 
ship  of  State,  and  are  preparing  to  live  on  the 
consequences.  Sir,  I  here  warn  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
honourable  member  and  this  false  light  that  he- 
is  hanging  out.  Sir,  I  was  reading  in  the  Press 
the  other  day  a  paragraph  which,  in  a  political 
sense,  I  can  aptly  apply  to  the  honourable- 
gentleman  and  those  who  are  sitting  with  hin^ 
on  that  side  of  the  House.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  A  society  for  the  suppression  of  scandal  haa 
just  been  founded  at  Insterburg,  in  Germany. 
The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  suppress  the  too 
free  use  of  the  tongues  of  malicious  traducers^ 
with  which  the  town,  it  is  alleged,  is  be- 
leagured,  and  more  promptly  to  punish  the 
offender.  To  this  end,  slanderous  uttera^cea 
will  be  taken  up  by  n^embers  on  receipt  of 
the  name  of  the  offending  person,  that  of  the 
prosecutor,  and  names  of  witnesses.  The  mem- 
bers are  bound  by  oath  to  keep  secret  all  mat* 
ters  concerning  the  society.  The  cost  of  legal 
process  will  be  defrayed  by  the  society  for  the^ 
relief  of  the  person  calumniated.  The  esta- 
blishment of  such  societies  in  other  towns  is 
very  warmly  recommended,  for  *  wicked  tongues ' 
are  no  doubt  there,  say  the  founders." 

Well,  I  desire.  Sir,  to  say,  if  ever  there  was- 
a  time  in  this  country  when  such  a  society  was 
necessary,  and  when  the  application  of  such 
drastic  measures  would  benefit  the  colony,  it- 
is  at  present.  We  should  apply  them  now  to 
the  honourable  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  those  honourable  members  in  the  House- 
and  out  of  the  House  who  have  sent  Home^ 
to  the  Mother-country  letter  after  letter. 

Hon.  Members. — Name. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Sir,  their  name  is  Legion. 
Your  Colonial  Treasurer  has  told  you,  and  yon 
have  seen  it  stated  in  the  Mother-country,  that 
communications  have  been  sent  and  received 
stating  that  our  finances  and  our  surpluses  were- 
merely  bogus.  The  people  at  Home  have  been 
told  that  thcfre  was  no  such  thing  as  a  surplus. 
You  have  been  told  that  our  legislation  was- 
revolutionary,  that  all  title  to  property  and 
vested  interest  was  destroyed,  and  that  there 
was  no  good  security  for  investment  of  capital. 
And,  Sir,  in  the  face  of  those  statements  that 
were  made,  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  found  himself  called  upon  to  do  in 
London  that  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do- 
here,  and  that  was,  to  defend  the  honour  of  tho 
colony  against  these  untruthful  and  injurious 
statements.  He  even  had  to  defend  his  own 
honour  against  statements  of  the  most  crueli 
character,  which   were  circulated   and   sent 
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Home  BO  fts  to  prevent  his  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. And  now  it  has  come  to  this — for  it  is 
no  use  any  longer  keeping  on  the  gloves :  It 
means  there  is  to  he  a  struggle  on  this  question 
between  the  people  and  their  true  representa- 
tives in  this  Chamber,  and  those  members  in 
the  House  who,  in  my  opinion,  propose — though, 
perhaps,  not  wilfully — to  subordinate  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  private  interests,  and, 
if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term,  to  self-interest. 
What  have  we  been  fighting  against  in  New 
Zealand  for  many  a  long  day  ?  Land-grabbing, 
and  those  land-mortgage  and  landed  estates 
money-lending  institutions.  Can  the  leader  of 
the  exposition  deny  that  he  was  a  president  of 
one  of  those  institutions  ?  Can  he  for  a  moment 
deny  that  the  ramifications  of  that  institution, 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  colony,  were  veiy  great, 
and  held  very  great  power  over  the  people  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  country  ?  ,  He  can- 
not deny  that.  It  is  there.  I  absolve  the 
honourable  member  from  anything  personal. 

Hon.  Members. — Oh  I 

Mr.  SEDDON.— All  the  exclamations  from 
the  other  side  will  not  prevent  me  from  express- 
ing my  convictions.  I  say  this  is  not  personal ; 
but  I  say  the  institution  was  there,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  president  of  that 
institution.  And  I  will  say  this  about  the 
institution  to  which  I  refer :  They  have  bor- 
rowed money  on  debentures  from  the  Mother- 
oountry,  at  not  more  than  4  per  cent;  they 
had  been  lending  the  money  thus  raised  out  at 
8  and  10  per  cent. :  but  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
by  borrowing  money  at  Home  at  8  per  cent., 
and  lending  it  here,  under  the  Government 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  at  5  per  cent., 
has  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  from  one  end 
of  the  colonv  to  the  other.  Now,  I  say  the 
whole  of  these  institutions  that  borrowed 
money  at  4  per  cent,  cannot  compete  with 
what  the  Government  have  done.  They 
cannot  compete  with  other  capitalists  in  the 
colony ;  and  the  only  remaining  thing  that 
they  can  do  is,  as  they  have  done  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  discredit  the 
colony  and  to  discredit  the  Government,  and 
to  repeal  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  and, 
if  possible,  get  an  Administration  on  these 
benches  which  will  carry  out  a  line  of  policy 
to  enable  them  to  regain  the  position  they 
held  before  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  be- 
came law.  I  say  the  people  of  this  colony 
are  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  at  Home.  Sir,  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Invercargill,  I  say,  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  cannot  be 
denied  the  result  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's 
mission  has  been  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest by  nearly  2  per  cent.  Did  members  ever 
see  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  ofiering 
money  at  6  per  cent,  until  my  honourable 
friend  and  colleague  obtained  this  loan  at  3 
per  cent,  in  the  Mother-country  ?  The  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  knows  very  well  such 
was  not  the  case.  Let  me  take  him  and  those 
who  support  him  back  for  a  short  time.  What 
happened  at  the  end  of  1893  ?    What  was  the 


position  from  September  to  December  ?  The 
foreign  banking  associations  in  this  colony 
were  calling  up  their  capitaJ — calling  upon 
their  clients,  irrespective  of  their  position,  to 
pay  of!  their  overdrafts.  Honourable  members 
here  sitting  listening  to  me  must  know  that 
what  I  state  is  absolutely  correct.  They,  of 
course,  at  that  time  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  institutions ;  but, 
I  ask,  was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce 
of  New  Zealand,  was  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  New  Zealand,  was  it  in  the  inter-' 
est  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  Zealand, 
that  this  should  be  done?  I  say  there  was, 
so  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned,  no 
cause  nor  good  ground  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct that  was  pursued.  But  what  they  anti- 
cipated did  not  eventuate.  They  had  been 
strengthening  their  position  in  and  outside  the 
colony.  They  denied  the  statement  I  made  at 
Foxton,  when  speaking  on  the  question,  that 
this  was  a  correct  account  of  the  position. 
When  we  proposed  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Bill  on  the  public  platform,  the  public  were  told 
that  it  was  only  bogus,  that  it  was  simply  an 
electioneering  cry,  and  that  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  proceeding  with  it ;  and  they 
were  threatened  that  if  they  proceeded  with 
it  the  result  would  be  disaster  to  the  Liberal 
party.  We  proceeded  with  it,  and  placed  it  on 
the  statute-book;  in  spite  of  all  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  benches 
could  do  against  it.  Farmers,  the  workers, 
commercial  men,  traders,  and  manufacturers 
were  all  behind  the  Government,  and  nothing 
gave  greater  satisfaction  to  the  industrial 
classes,  the  commercial  class,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  than  the  passing  of 
the  measure  to  which  I  refer.  The  whole  of 
the  charges  now  levelled  against  us  are  not 
on  account  of  what  my  honourable  friend  and 
colleague  stated  in  London.  They  are  brought 
forward  with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Go- 
vernment, and  of  proving  that  the  passing  of 
the  measure  and  the  raising  of  the  money  was 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  That 
is  what  those  honourable  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  do.  This  charge  against^  the  Hon.  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  is  only  by-play.  This  is  not 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  do.  I  say 
the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  Xjondon  has  created 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  every  uncharitable- 
ness.  His  going  Home  was  sneered  at.  Para- 
graph after  paragraph  appeared  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  going  Home  on  private  business. 
Then,  because  the  Government  did  not  tell 
those  honourable  gentlemen  and  the  Opposi- 
tion Press,  or  those  whom  they  represented, 
what  his  mission  was,  they  were  unable  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Colonial  Treasurer.  They  did 
their  best  to  do  so,  but  they  were  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  mission 
was  successful.  We  have  been  told  that  nothing 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  mail  contract. 
In  due  time  my  honourable  friend  will  prove 
the  advantages  derived  from  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don in  that  respect ;  hut,  because  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  tell  the  country,  and  would 
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not  tell  those  honourable  gentlemen  so  that 
they  could  ciroumvent  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  every  injurious  thing,  every  wrong,  and 
every  evil  thing  that  could  be  said  was  said 
against  him,  against  his  mission,  and  against 
the  Government.  If  my  honourable  colleague 
had  not  succeeded,  if  his  mission  had  been 
a  failure  in  respect  to  raising   the  three-mil- 

■  lion  loan,  who  would  have  gloried  in  his  non- 
success  ?  Who  would  have  said,  **  Did  we  not 
say  so  I  "  ?  They  wished  in  their  hearts  the 
floating  of  the  loan   had  been  unsuccessful; 

'  and  I  say  it  is  unpatriotic  and  wrong.  They 
prayed  that  success  might  not  attend  his 
efforts.  They  would  stop  at  nothing ;  they  had 
only  one  object  in  view,  which  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Press  in  the  country 
—  to  depreciate  our  people,  our  country,  its 
producing  qualifications,  and  wreck  it  flnan- 
cially.  It  is  only  if  successful  in  so  doing 
that  a  select  few  can  exact  from  the  people 
usurious  interest,  and  therefore  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  honourable  gentleman  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  repre- 

'  sentative  in  the  House  as  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Grey.  He  succeeded  in  calling 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  by  moving  in  the 
-direction  he  moved  he  had  the  glorious  satis- 
faction—and I  hope  it  has  been  satisfactory  to 
him,  though  I  am  sure  it  was  not  to  the  people 
of  the  country — of  knowing  that  he  has  led  to 

'  Sir  George  Grey  severing  his  connection  with 
the  politics  of  New  Zealand.  The  words  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  are 
ringing  in  my  ears  when  he  said,  **  I  know  it  to 
be  the  feeling  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man that  he  should  keep  in  active  touch  with 
the  politics  of  New  Zealand  as  the  only  con- 
necting-link.*' And  I  ask,  who  severed  that 
oonnecting-link  ?  The  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
by  questioning  the  right   of  the  honourable 

■  gentleman  to  keep  his  seat,  not  being  in  his 
place.    He  succeeded ;  but  the  people  of  this 

'  country  do  not  thank  him  for  it ;  the  con- 
.  stituents  of  the  honourable  gentleman  never 
'  complained,  and  they  do  not  thank  him.  The 
Government  were  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  country  to  allow 
that  connecting-link  to  continue,  and  to  have 
the  experienced  advice  and  counsel  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  And,  Sir,  here  comes 
another  step  that  has  not  yet  been  exposed, 
and  I  will  do  it  now.  Why  has  the  attack 
been  made  on  the  Treasurer's  visit  to  London, 
and  on  the  Agent-General?  They  know  the 
Agent-General  to  be  a  man  of  honour  i(nd  in- 
tegrity ;  and  why  do  they  say  now 

'  Sir  R.  STOUT.— Is  this  not  referring  to  a 
'  past  debate  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  motion  of  want  of  con- 
fidence opens  the  very  widest  field  for  debate  ; 
.  and,  whilst  I  hold  that  honourable  gentlemen 
cannot  refer  to  the  exact  words  of  a  previous 
<Iebate,  I  cannot  prevent  reference  to  the  docu- 
ment placed  before  the  House  on  the  subject 
which  indeed  is  largely  the  burden  of  the  pre- 
fient  debate. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Seeing  these  interruptions 
Mr.  Seddon 


are  taken  out  of  my  time  for  speaking,  I  hope 
honourable  members  will  not  consider  me  dis- 
courteous to  them  if  I  refuse  to  give  way.  I 
find,  when  I  get  some  of  my  Hansard  proofs, 
a  large  proportion  of  my  lists  are  taken  up 
with  interjections  of  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  and  others.  There  are  often 
more  of  other  honourable  members'  remarks  in 
my  proofs  than  of  my  own.  I  wGbS  saying  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  must  admit  our 
Agent-General  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity; and  why  was  he  now  attacked?  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Opposition  thought,  when 
the  action  of  the  Agent- General,  which  was 
allied  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, was  impugned,  the  Agent-General  would 
do  as  Sir  George  Grey  did^would,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  rub  the  dirt — if  I  may  use  the 
word  in  a  political  sense— from  his  feet;  would 
simply  say,  **  Very  well,  I  have  faithfully  and 
honestly,  late  and  early,  done  my  duty,  and  if 
this  is  my  only  reward  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  or  if  even  a  small  majority  will 
do  this,  here  is  my  resignation.  I  refuse  any 
longer  to  be  Agent-General  for  such  a  people  or 
such  representatives."  Having  succeeded  with 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  thinks 
that  the  Agent-General  will  do  the  same.  I 
ask  honourable  members  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  aspersions  are  cast, — when  the  Agent- 
General  innocently  asks,  "  What  are  the 
charges  ?  "  He  takes  everything  he  gave  to 
the  public,  which  is  now  on  the  table  of  this 
House,  from  our  own  records  and  blue-books. 
Because  of  this  his  integrity  is  assailed,  his 
honour  aspersed,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
against  him  has  been  said  and  done.  I  say 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

Mr.  BELL.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  will  acquit  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell),  and  I 
grant  that  he  did  not  make  the  attack  I  am  now 
complaining  of  on  the  part  of  his  chief.  Then, 
there  was  another  matter  which  did  not  re- 
flect creditably  owing  to  unfounded  statements 
having  been  circulated  broadcast  throughout  the 
colony.  Was  not  my  colleague  impeached  prior 
to  his  landing,  and  before  he  came  to  this 
Chamber  ?  It  was  said  that  he  had  promised 
that  arbitration  should  take  place  on  the  New 
Plymouth  Harbour  Board  bonds  in  respect  to 
their  endowment.  Article  after  article  was  writ- 
ten adversely  criticizing  him,  and  here  in  the 
House  it  has  been  referred  to  and  commented  ' 
on  in  unmeasured  terms ;  and  I  said  we  should 
not  discuss  it  in  the  absence  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and,  in  the  face  of  such  informa- 
tion as  I  had,  I  could  not  believe  that  such  a 
statement  had  been  made.  Article  after  article 
was  written  against  him  as  having  done  injury 
to  the  colony.  Then  he  comes  back,  and  we 
find  there  is  not  the  slightest  atom  of  truth  in 
the  statement.  But  in  the  meantime  the  public 
mind  has  been  excited,  and  the  statement  has 
gone  forth,  and  after  the  statement  having  the 
start  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  overtake 
it.  It  shows  how  careful  we  ought  to  be  before 
>  such  serious  charges  are  made.     Let  me  tell 
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honourable  members  that  our  chief  ofEenoe — 
the  main  offending  of  this  Government  and  of 
the  Liberal  peirty  —  is  that  we  have  a  strong 
finance.  It  has  been  predicted  from  the  first 
that  the  weakness  of  the  Liberal  party  was  that 
we  as  a  party  always  went  wrong  financiaUy ; 
and,  that  being  the  case,  honourable  members 
time  after  time  endeavoured  to  bring  it  about. 
But,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  of  the 
great  loss  entailed  on  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, in  memory  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  it  behoved  my  honourable 
friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer — and  it  was  ever 
in  the  mind,*  ever  the  great  care,  of  my  late 
chief,  who  was  here  as  Colonial  Treasurer — 
above  all  things  to  keep  a  strong  finance.  If 
we  keep  a  strong  finance  we  can  defy  the  at- 
tacks of  our  enemies.  That  is  the  offending 
at  present.  W*e  have  kept  a  strong  finance, 
and  intend  to  continue  so  to  do,  and  thus  en- 
trenched we  can,  and  do,  defy  our  enemies. 

Mr.  BELL. — You  do  not  answer  their  ac- 
cusations. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Accusations  are,  I  regret  to 
say,  often  made  on  most  flimsy  grounds.  The 
honourable  gentleman  says  we  should  wait  till 
the  Financial  Statement  comes  down.  Are  we 
to  be  judged  in  this  respect  before  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  comes  down  ?  As  he  is  a  con- 
scientious man,  I  say  he  must  admit  that  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington'  City  has  stated 
that  we  have  a  surplus.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bichardson, 
an  ex-member  and  a  bitter  opponent,  has  said 
we  have  a  surplus  ;  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  must  admit  that  we  have  a  sur- 
plus. I  am  quoting  opinions  coming  from  the 
opposite  side.  I  am  stating  facts  which,  I 
say,  cannot  be  impugned.  1  say  we  have 
maintained,  and  I  say  we  shall  maintain,  a 
strong  finance.  Let  me  place  the  position  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  before  the  House. 
My  colleague,  when  in  London,  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  colony  against  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  it  by  those  who  secretly — nay, 
maliciously,  and  with  malice  aforethought  — 
desired  to  injure  our  country  and  to  injure 
our  people.  He  was  called  upon  to  defend 
the  colony  against  its  traducers.  That  was 
why  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  before 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Had  not 
these  false  and  malicious  statements  been  cir- 
culated at  Home,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  him  to  have  met  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  to  have  met  the  colonial  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  devolved  upon 
him  as  an  absolute  necessity  that  he  should 
-defend  the  colony  against  these  vile  SMscusations 
and  incorrect  statements  that  have  been  made 
against  us.  That  is  a  matter  upon  which  he  is 
now  attacked.  I  say  it  says  very  little  indeed 
that,  in  the  case  of  one  who  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Ills  health,  and  at  private  loss,  and  great  incon- 
venience,  

Hon.  Members. — Oh  1 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes;  and,  I  say,  at  great 
loss  to  himself,  and  great  inconvenience  to  the 
members  of  the  Ministry  who  remained,  for  we 
had  to  do  extra  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  extra 
heavy  work  was  entailed  upon  Ministers.     My 


honourable  friend  beside  me,  the  Minister  of 
Lands — his  health  broke  down.  It  was  no- 
thing but  overwork  afid  worry.  I  am  gifted, 
thank  Providence,  it  seems,  with  a  constitution 
which  enables  me  to  stand  extreme  mental 
and  physical  toil  —  but  it  was  night-and-day 
work.  We  worked  night  and  day  in  order  to 
keep  the  business  of  the  colony  as  it  should  be 
kept ;  and  my  honourable  friend  at  Home  was 
domg  all  he  could  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  What 
is  his  reward?  The  reward  from  the  people 
is  that,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Invercargill, 
the  people  have  accepted  in  a  true  spirit  what 
he  has  done.  But  there  are  a  select  few  in 
this  House,  there  are  those,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
who  are  invincibly  biassed,  but  they  are  unable 
to  get  behind  the  fact  that  the  loan  was  suc- 
cessfully floated  at  3  per  cent.  They  cannot 
get  behind  that  fact,  and  then  they  say  that 
the  means  by  which  it  was  done  were  discredit- 
able, and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment is  now  before  us.  That  being  the  case,  I 
would  ask  honourable  members,  is  it  fair  or 
just  that  such  an  attempt  as  this  should  be 
made? 

Mr.  BELL. — Was  the  statement  true  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Absolutely  true.  I  will 
now,  Sir,  place  the  position  before  the  House. 
The  colony  had  been  attacked,  and  it  had  been 
circulated  in  London  that  if  we  had  upt  col- 
lected the  land-tax  at  the  time  we  did  the 
colony  would  have  had  to  make  default.  That 
was  a  statement  which  was  made  in  London. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— By  whom  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— By  no  friend  of  the  people 
— by  no  friend  of  New  Zealand;  but  there  sits 
on  those  benches  opposite  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie),  and  pro- 
bably he  can,  if  he  likes  to  do  so,  state  that 
while  he  was  in  London  statements  were  cir- 
culated which  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  facts  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  If  he  will  tell  the  truth — and  he 
always  does  so — he  will  say  that. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  regret  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  been  so  absorbed  in  other  mat- 
ters that  he  cannot  have  read  the  papers.  My 
honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
told  the  House  what  he  had  to  meet.  He  proved 
very  conclusively,  as  regards  the  stateident  as 
to  default  being  made  if  we  did  not  collect  the 
land-tax  at  that  time^  that  it  was  entirely  without 
foundation  in  fact.  If  members  will  read  the 
other  paragraph,  before  he  mentioned  this  ques- 
tion at  all  of  the  three  millions,  what  will  they 
find  ?  He  told  them  the  condition  in  which  the  f 
country  was.  Honourable  members  will  admit 
that  the  total  amount  we  have  to  pay  in  October 
for  interest  is  about  £600,000.  Honourable  mem- 
bers will  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  we  had  in 
London  at  command  £475,000,  being  the  Im- 
perial-guaranteed debentures,  with  which  to 
meet  the  £600,000.  Will  honourable  members 
have  the  audacity  to  say  that  we  could  not 
have  iraised  the  balance  of  the  amount?  We 
were  entitled,  under  the  Public  Revenues  Act, 
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to  issue  Treasufy  bills  for  £800,000;  and,  with 
the  authority  in  hand,  to  say  that  we  could 
not  have  raised  £125,oiK)  is  simply  absurd.  I 
say  there  is  the  stubborn  fact  that,  without 
mentioning  this  at  all,  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
said  and  proved  very  conclusively  that  means 
were  at  command — without  collecting  this  tax 
at  all.  They  took  exception  to  the  collecting 
of  this  tax,  in  order  to  make  capital  against  the 
Government.  I  think  they  should  have  stopped 
at  that,  and  not  have  added  that  if  we  had  not 
collected  there  would  have  been  default.  I  say 
it  would  have  meant  a  loss  to  the  colony  of  a 
very  large  sum  of  money — at  least  £11,000 — 
and  that  we  should  have  had  to  provide  for  it 
by  additional  taxation,  or  have  taken  it  out 
of  ordinary  revenue.  Then,  there  was  the 
question  of  swelling  the  estimates  with  a  large 
amount  of  interest.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  took  the  course  which  we  did,  and  there  the 
matter  should  have  ended.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  him  to,  and  he  did  not,  use  the 
words  in  the  sense  they  asked  the  country  to 
believe.  The  honourable  member  by  this 
amendment,  and  others  by  statements  which 
have  been  made  outside  the  House  and  spread 
broadcast  through  the  country,  have  tried  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  the  Government 
said  there  were,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
three  millions  of  securities  pledgable. 

Mr.  BELL.— They  are  his  words. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— You  simply  take  just  the 
exact  words,  like  Shylock  and  the  pound  of 
flesh ;  and  we  can  afford  to  give  it  you.  Who 
were  the  people  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
speaking  to  ?  He  was  speaking  to  financiers — 
to  the  leading  commercial  men  in  the  Mother- 
country. 

Hon.  Membebs.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Very  well.  Sir,  these  gentle- 
men knew  at  the  time  the  statement  was  made 
what  my  honourable  colleague  referred  to — that 
it  was  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
only  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  occurring,  that  the 
colony  would  have  touched  these  securities. 
But  there  is  not  a  word  said  about  that.  I 
presume  I  am  speaking  to  intelligent  men. 
If  they  are  not  so,  that  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is 
their  misfortune.  I  say  that  no  financier  in 
London,  no  man  of  common-sense  who  fol- 
lowed our  position  at  all,  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  we  had  three  millions  of  ordinary 
securities  lying  idle.  If  we  had  had  three  mil- 
lions of  money  in  the  sense  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite  mean  and  allege,  we  should  not 
have  required  to  go  Home,  and  we  should  have 
had  one  and  a  half  millions  left  over  after 
devoting  a  million  and  a  half  to  advances  to 
settlers.  It  was  well  known  we  had  not  been  on 
the  London  market  for  a  loan  for  years.  The 
gentlemen  my  colleague  was  addressing  knew 
our  position  from  reading  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  last  year,  and  they  had,  no  doubt, 
watched  very  carefully  the  debates  which  had 
taken  place  in  this  House.  How  can  it  be 
asserted  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  mis- 
leading them,  or  that  he  wished  them  for  a 
moment  to  think  the  securities  belonged  to 
Mr.  Seddon 


the  Government  and  were  free,  and  we  could 
do  what  we  liked  with  them  ?  I  say  such  a 
statement  is  absolutely  preposterous.  We  must 
give  the  credit  of  intelligence  to  the  gentlemen 
my  colleague  was  addressing.  I  wish  to  ask 
further,  as  regards  this  point,  what  are  the 
banking  institutions  doing  in  the  colony  ?  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that*  as 
regards  securities  which  are  pledged  by  A,  B, 
C,  or  D,  if  a  crisis  arose  they  would  use  those 
securities.  I  now  come  to  this  question  as  re- 
gards our  securities:  Can  honourable  gentle- 
men think  for  a  moment  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  could  have  forgotten  that  these  secu- 
rities were  under  the  control  of  the  custodians 
at  Home  ?  It  would  only  be  in  the  case  of  a» 
crisis  or  an  emergency  that  those  three  gentle- 
men who  are  the  custodians  would  allow  the 
Government  to  use  the  securities  to  meet  any 
great  emergency.  I  say  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
was  not  oblivit>us  of  this  fact.  The  gentle- 
men he  was  speaking  to  were  not  oblivious  of 
it.  If  a  crisis  did  arise  in  this  country,  who 
are  behind  the  Post  Office  ?  The  people,  and 
the  property  of  the  colony.  Who  are  behind 
those  who  invest  in  our  Trust  Office?  Why, 
the  people  of  New  Zealand.  Why,  Sir,  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  have  approved  of  the 
colony  guaranteeing  two  millions  of  money  to- 
a  banking  institution  sooner  than  have  a  finan- 
cial disaster.  Would  the  people  of  New  Zea- 
land, if  a  crisis  had  arisen,  demur  for  a  moment 
to  the  action  of  the  custodians,  or  the  action 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  using  these  secu- 
rities for  the  purpose  of  averting  disaster?  No,. 
Sir.  What  those  honourable  gentlemen  are 
doing  is  this :  They  are  keeping  back  from  the 
country  that  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  a  crisis- 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  stated  these  secu- 
rities were  pledgable.  Why  not  be  honest? 
Why  not  speak  plainly.  Sir?  Honourable 
members  know  just  as  well  as  I  can  tell  them 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  first  contention  of 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  was  that 
there  were  no  three  millions  of  securities. 
That  was  the  first  charge — that  he  had  made 
a  false  statement — that  there  were  no  three 
millions  of  securities  in  London.  When  thev 
broke  down  upon  that  charge  they  fall  back 
upon  this. 

Hon.  Members. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— If  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion  does  not  do  so,  then  why  does  he  not  in 
his  amendment  make  that  statement?  Is  it 
to  mean  this :  that  they  are  going  to  arraign 
and  impeach  the  Treasurer  and  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  three  millions  of  securities,  and 
then  that  next  week  we  are  going  to  have 
another  motion  on  this  subject,  to  the  efiect 
that  the  statement  was  inaccurate,  and  that 
there  was  no  three  millions  of  securities  in 
London  ?  If  that  is  to  happen  I  shall  have- 
to  treat  such  motions  and  amendments  with 
the  contempt  which  they  richly  deserve.  I 
say  it  is  un-British,  nay,  it  is  unmanly,  it  is. 
ungenerous,  to  say  that  charges  of  this  kind 
should  be  levelled  at  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
— done,  no  doubt,  to  injure  him  and  to  take 
from  him  that  credit  and  the  high  opinioDi 
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that  was  formed  of  him  in  the  Mother-conntiy. 
There  haa  been  not  only  an  attempt  to  injure 
him  politically  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but 
there  are  some  who  are  unoharitable  enough  to 
injure  him  personally.  I  say  that  is  a  poor  re- 
ward indeed  after  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  done  for  the  colony.  Sir,  I  have  said 
^  Q  that  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  has 
ever  been,  since  I  have  been  a  mem-, 
her  of  the  House— it  has  been  the  pride  and 
policy  of  the  party  to  which  the  honourable 
member  belongs  to  endeavour  to  injure  our 
colony's  credit.  I  have  said  this  was  done  in 
1879,  I  have  said  it  was  done  in  1887,  and  I 
say  that  it  has  been  done  ever  since  we  have 
been  on  these  benches.  The  Conservatives  in 
this  respect  are  consistent.  I  have  read  in  a 
newspaper  in  Wellington  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  this  country  if  every  vestige 
of  that  old  Conservative  party  of  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  now  the  leader — if 
every  vestige  of  it  sank  into  oblivion,  and  was 
swept  away,  never  again  to  appear.  Sir,  why 
was  that  written  ?  It  was  because  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  it  had  in  his  mind  the  fact 
that  for  party  purposes  those  who  were  discon- 
tented with  bemg  in  the  cold  shades  of  opposi- 
tion were  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  in 
the  country  to  their  desire  to  obtain  Ministerial 
position.  Sir,  I  -say  that  the  country  will  not 
support  them  in  tiiat  position.  The  country 
will,  I  believe,  from  one  end  to  the  other  decry 
the  course  they  have  taken.  All  right-thinking 
people  in  the  country  will  say  that,  instead 
of  the  impeachment,  instead  of  the  harsh 
and  cruel  words  that  are  uttered  against  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  both  sides  of  the  House 
should  have  united  in  welcoming  him  back  to 
our  country.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
crusaders  of  old  went  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation ;  and  when  they 
came  back  were  they  met  in  the  way  we  have 
met  our  Colonial  Treasurer?  Certainly  not. 
There  was  universal  rejoicing  and  heartfelt 
welcome  accorded.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
them  to  fight  the  heathen,  and  not  to  have 
to  fight,  as  we  are  fighting  now,  those  of 
our  own  country,  those  who  are  unpatriotic 
enough  for  party  purposes  to  do  an  injury 
which  I  say  is  irreparable.  The  very  amend- 
ment of  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
given  notice  has,  no  doubt,  been  telegraphed 
ome  to  the  Mother-coiintry ;  and,  Sir,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  that  witiiout  a  word  of  ex- 
planation ?  for  it  will  be  some  time  before  what 
IS  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House  can  reach 
the  investors.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  I  say 
the  result  inevitably  must  be  to  destroy  our 
credit,  if,  Sir,  it  reduces  the  price  of  our  stocks. 
If  honourable  members  read  the  Press  they  vnll 
find  that  for  some  time  past,  and  i^ter  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  visited  London,  the 
New  Zealand  stocks  were  quoted  as  being 
"higher  "  and  "  higher  "  week  after  week.  Will 
it  benefit  the  honourable  member,  will  it  bene- 
fit the  class  he  represents  in  this  country,  to 
have  our  debentures  brought  down,  and  to 
see,  instead  of  "unchanged"  and  "higher," 
"  lower,"  "  lower,"  "  lower,"  until  we  go  back 


to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  that  we 
were  in  before  the  Liberal  party  came  on  to 
these  benches  ?  Will  that  help  the  honourable 
member  ?  I  ask,  are  there  not  those  in  this 
country  who  are  suffering  sufficiently  at  the- 

Cent  time  from  depressed  prices,  from  the 
prices  obtained  for  their  products  ?  Have 
we  not  all  along  been  fighting  against  difficul- 
ties, and  have  we  not  been  doing  so  particularly 
for  the  last  two  years  ? — and  just  as  the  silver 
lining  is  making  its  appearance,  just  as  we  find 
our  mining  industries  improving,  and  an  in- 
creased price  given  for  our  wool,  our  kauri-gum- 
increased  in  price,  and  when  we  find  even  in 
the  face  of  the  tariff  proposals  our  Customs 
revenue  holding  its  own  —  in  the  face  of  all 
these  things  a  fatal  blow  is  endeavoured  to 
be  struck  at  our  colonial  credit,  and  that  is 
done  by  honourable  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  who,  without  a  due  sense  of  the  grave 
responsibility  that  is  cast  upon  them,  on  a 
mere  flimsy — for  that  is  the  proper  term  to- 
apply  to  it^-on  a  mere  flimsy  paragraph  such 
as  this,  without  its  context,  and  without  giving 
an^  credit  for  intelligence  to  those  who  were 
bemg  addressed,  found  this  accusation,  and 
charge  my  honourable  friend  and  colleague 
with  having  misled  the  investors  at  Home. 
Sir,  if  I  could  appeal  to  the  sense  of  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  honourable  members,  if  I 
could  ask  them  as  public  men  to  rise  to  a  great 
occasion,  I  would  ask  them  on  this  occasion  to 
simply  and  silently  by  a  unanimous  voice  nega- 
tive the  amendment  which  the  honourable 
member,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  has  given 
notice  of.  Sir,  I  see  the  honourable  member 
has  been  paying  great  attention  to  what  I  have 
been  saying,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
to  him  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  that 
when  he  impeaches  the  honour  of  another  he- 
will  not  forget  that  he  may  be  upon  these 
benches,  with  those  who  are  with  him.  I  ask 
this  question  :  When  we  were  in  opposition  can 
it  be  said  of  us  that  we  attacked  the  personal* 
integrity  of  our  opponents  ? 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — ^Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes,  there  was,  I  believe, 
one  occasion,  and  one  occasion  only,  on  which< 
it  was  done,  but  the  then  Opposition  were  not 
responsible  for  it ;  it  was  the  act  of  one  who  is 
now  a  leading  light  of  the  Opposition,  and  no 
one  knows  that  better  than  we  do.  I  can 
^uote,  if  I  like,  an  extract  from  speeches  de- 
livered by  my  late  chief,  Mr.  Ballance,  and 
I  could,  if  I  liked,  place  extracts  before  the 
House,  showing  that  I  gave  the  highest  pos- 
sible credit  that  could  be  given  by  one  man 
to  another  to  the  late  Siif  Harry  Atkinson. 
We  had  disagreed  in  politics,  we  had  been  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  as  regards  his  inte- 
grity, as  regards  his  personal  honour,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  protect  him  against  assailants,  or 
such  assaults  as  have  been  made  upon  the  fiooe 
of  the  House  in  respect  of  my  worthy  colleague. 
My  time  is  up,  but,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  I 
could  show  what  I  have  said  to  be  correct.  I 
will  read  what  I  said  on  one  occfibsion  respect- 
ing the  late  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  who  was  for  so 
many  years  our  Colonial  Treasurer.    This,  al- 
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though  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  him,  is  what 
was  stated  by  me : — 

**  Though  I  have  been  in  this  House  since 
1879, 1  have  not  looked  up  the  records  to  see 
what  time  he  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson)  has  been  out 
in  the  cold ;  but  we  will  take  it  that  since  1861 
he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  this  country,  and  he  now  holds  the  proud 
position  of  Colonial  Treasurer.  That  is  an 
answer  to  any  charge  against  his  integrity,  poli- 
tically or  privately.  That  is  a  flat  answer  to 
such  a  charge.  What  is  more  than  that,  the 
honourable  gentlemen  supporting  him,  the 
majority  he  has  here,  proves  also  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  any  charge  of 
personal  corruption  or  maladministration  on 
the  part  of  that  gentleman  in  his  financial 
position.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  applying 
It  personally  as  regards  his  means,  that  it 
proves  he  has  been  an  honest  man  to  this 
country.  I  can  tell  you  this :  that  public  men, 
as  a  rule,  who  wrong  the  country,  generally 
pocket  a  little  pelf ;  they  do  not  generally  come 
out  poor  men  if  they  are  dishonest ;  and,  what- 
ever my  honourable  friend's  faults  may  be, 
from  the  opportunities  which  a  man  occupying 
the  position  he  has  held  in  the  country,  the 
-Colonial  Treasurer  could  have  benefited  pri- 
vately if  he  pleased.  1  do  not  think  he  has 
done  so." 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  eighth  month,  1883.  I 
have  never  said,  and  never  will,  I  hope,  say, 
anything  reflecting  on  our  public  men.  Who- 
ever may  be  on  these  benches  I  will  defend  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  our  public  men.  If 
iihe  leader  of  the  Opposition  were  here  in  my 
place  he  should  do  the  same,  and  uphold  the 
probity  of  those  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  colony.  I  say  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
false  position  we  find  the  other  colonies  have 
fallen  into,  and  that,  whether  we  are  in  office 
•or  out  of  it,  we  ought  always  to  be  careful  of 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  our  Ministers  and 
our  members. 

Captain  RUSSELL.  —  Sir,  the  Hon.  the 
Premier  paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
I  had  been  paying  particular  attention  to  what 
he  had  said,  and  he  hoped  I  would  benefit  by 
his  remarks.  Sir,  I  did  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  he  said,  and  the  result  is  that  I 
find  1  have  nothing  to  answer  at  all.  There 
.really  was  no  necessity  for  my  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  he  said,  because  his 
speech  was  one  long  rehash  of  his  pre-sessional 
^dresses  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which  one  might 
quote  the  old  adage,  '*  There  is  no  case ;  abuse 
•the  plaintiff's  counsel,"  we  have  it  to-day.  The 
•Premier  has  not  touched  the  point  at  issue  at 
all.  He  said  that  we  were  endeavouring  to 
'damage  the  credit  of  the  colony ;  that  our  object 
>nras  merely  to  assail  the  private. honour  of  the 
Treasurer ;  while  in  reality  he  has  said  harsher 
things  of  his  colleague  than  any  member  of 
4ihi8  House,  for  by  implication  he  suggests  that 
the  House  and  the  country  have  serious  doubts 
<fl,8  to  the  personal  integrity  of  the  Colonial 
'^Treasurer.  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up 
Mr,  Seddon 


such  a  line  as  that.  We  must  remember  this : 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  on  all 
occasions  to  endeavour  to  probe  to  the  bottom 
of  such  public  subjects  as  are  of  great  import- 
ance, and  which  they  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand. Sir,  in  this  instance,  the  tactics  have 
been  most  peculiar,  and  it  would  appear  to 
me,  at  any  rate,  that  they  have  been  adopted 
solely  with  the  intention  of  preventing  a  fair 
discussion,  and  the  true  elucidation  of  this 
question,  all  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Sir,  what  was  the  first  obstruction?  The 
Premier  refused  to  give  us  opportunity  to 
debate  this  question.  He  said,  No,  we  should 
debate  the  Agent-General's  circular,  but  that 
he  would  not  allow  this  question  to  come 
on  for  debate.  Then,  Sir,  there  was  a  trick, 
for,  though  we  had  been  told  we  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  debate  the  question,  unexpectedly  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  came  to  the  House  and  in- 
sisted— I  do  not  mean  to  say  unnaturally — the 
Treasurer  insisted  that  we  should  debate  the 
whole  question  of  the  Agent-General's  circular 
and  his  own  speech  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  And  then  we  failed  to  get  re- 
turns— because  that  is  another  bill  in  this  in- 
dictment. Failing  to  get  the  returns  to  allow 
us  to  understand  the  question  properly,  we  re- 
quested that  the  consideration  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London 
should  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  appointed  by 
the  Government.  It  is  a  tribunal  which  must 
be  held  to  be  an  absolutely  impartial  one 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  —  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee.  But  the  Hon. 
the  Premier  refused  to  allow  that;  and  he 
refuses  to  give  us  returns  whereby  we  may 
completely  understand  this  question.  Then 
it  was  pretended  we  were  not  to  debate  it, 
and  yet  unexpectedly  it  was  brought  on, 
and  then  he  refused  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee  for  fair  considera- 
tion. Sir,  there  is  no  public  man,  I  believe, 
in  this  colony  who  would  willingly  say  harsh 
things  of  the  honourable  member  in  his  per- 
sonskl  character ;  whatever  he  may  think  it  his 
duty  to.  do  with  regard  to  his  public  and  poli- 
tical utterances,  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to  • 
injure  one  another  in  their  personal  character. 
Sir,  the  Premier  has  just  told  us  that  he  has 
been  particularly  anxious  on  all  occasions  to 
conserve  and  to  protect  the  honour  of  his 
political  opponents.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  that  question,  but  think  I  could  show 
with  regard  to  myself  that  he  has  endeavoured 
on  two  or  three  occasions  to  do  exactly  the 
reverse :  but  it  is  a  matter  I  am  perf ectJy  in- 
different about.  I  really  do  not  care  about  per- 
sonal criticism,  and  am  prepared  to  stand  any 
amount  of  it ;  but  the  Premier  ventured  this 
afternoon  to  tell  the  House  that  there  was  no 
question  that  our  conduct  —  presumably  he 
applied  the  remark  more  particularly  to 
myself — in  the  matter  of  adifierence  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  raising 
-money  for  advances  to  settlers  was  actuated 
by  the  sordid  motive  of  wishing  to  bolster  up  a 
large  loan  company,  of  which  I  was  president, 
and  which  lends  money  at  8  and  10  per  cent.  - 
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Mr.  OABNELL.— It  is  true. 
-  Oaptain  RUSSELL.— We  have  it  now  upon 
the  authority  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Napier;  therefore  we  may  presume  that  the 
statement  is  accurate,  because  the  honourable 
member  for  Napier  says  it  is  true.  Perhaps  I 
may  so  far  venture  to  intrude  my  private  affairs 
on  the  House  as  to  say  it  is  not  true.  I  am 
not  the  president  of  any  loan  company.  It  is 
tme  I  have  money  invested  in  a  loan  company, 
and  that  I  am  on  the  board  of  local  advice  of 
that  company.  Then  comes  the  statement  by 
the  Hon.  the  Premier  that  this  company  is 
lending  money  at  8  and  10  per  cent.  Again,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  that  statement  indorsed 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Napier. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  —  It  may  have  lent  money 
at  8  and  10  per  cent. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— To  say  that  no  com< 
pany  has  ever  lent  money  at  8  and  11  per 
cent,  would  be  a  wide  statement,  though  abso- 
lutely practically  incorrect  with  regard  to  the 
one  alluded  to.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, which  it  was  not,  was  it  wise  to  make 
that  statement,  with  his  colleague  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  sitting  beside  him  ?-  If  I  went  into 
personalities  I  could  say  that  the  company 
with  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  concerned 
is  lending  money  at  a  far  higher  rate  than 
any  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
duct his  private  business  as  he  chooses;  and, 
when  the  Premier  tells  us  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  went  Home  at  great  loss  in  order 
to  serve  the  colony,  again  I  say  that  rumour 
tells  us  that  it  was  not  at  a  great  loss  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  I  sincerely  hope  it  was 
not.  In  business  circles  it  is  commonly  re- 
ported that  his  trip  Home  was  of  considerable 
private  and  financial  benefit  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so, 
because  why  should  it  not  ?  We  are  all  trying 
to  benefit  ourselves  if  we  can,  and  I  hope  the 
Treasurer  has  benefited  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  then,  Sir,  when  we  were  told  that 
this  side  of  the  House  in  Parliament  struggles 
to  benefit  the  large  companies  and  &ian- 
oial  institutions  of  the  colony,  I  was  also  a 
little  bit  amused,  seeing  that  only  in  yester- 
day's newspaper  we  read  of  a  company  which  is 
striving  for  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  this  colony  having  on  its  board  of  advice 
two  gentlemen  who  are  sitting  at  this  moment 
on  either  side  of  the  Hon.  the  Premier.  I 
congratulate  those  honourable  gentlemen  on 
their  appointment,  and  I  hope  they  will  give 
better  advice  to  the  company  than  they  give 
to  the  colony,  or  I  am  afraid  they  vrill  ruin 
it  altogether.  And  then,  Sir,  the  Hon.  the 
Premier  in  his  peroration  described  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  Cornwall,  upon  which  men  put 
out  false  lights,  and  he  spoke  of  those  men  as 
wreckers.  Now,  Sir,  we  maintain  that  a  false 
light  was  put  before  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  what  we  are  anxious  to  do 
is  to  extinguish  that  light,  and  to  allow  the 
ship,  by  seeing  the  true  light,  to  sail  into  a 
safe  haven.  Not  for  a  moment  can  the  Pre- 
mier attempt  to  say  that  the  statement  was 


one  that  was  desirable,  or  one  that  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  For 
one  whole  hour  and  a  little  over— for  he  could 
not  restrain  himself  —  the  Premier  inveighed 
against  his  political  opponents,  but  any  refu- 
tation of  the  point  at  issue  he  steadily  avoided 
from  first  to  last.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
whole  of  my  hour.  The  question  that  is  placed 
before  the  House  is  a  periectly  simple  one,  a- 
perfectly  plain  one. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No. 

Captain  BUSSELL.  —  Then,  in  that  case, 
if  it  does  not  become  so,  it  is  the  fault  of 
my  amendment.  I  endeavoured  so  to  put  it 
that  members  in  this  House  would  be  able 
to  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  that  if  the 
Press  of  the  colony  took  the  trouble  to  tele- 
graph it  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  the  people  of  New  Zealand  should  know 
this  :  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  prepared  to  pledge  in  London 
three  million  pounds'  worth  of  securities  be- 
longing in  reality  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
(Government  of  the  colony.  He  said,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  unpledged  securities  available  for 
the  current  necessities  of  the  Treasury,  though 
•these  unpledged  securities,  as  far  as  we  know, 
consisted  partly  of  the  individual  savings  of 
the  people  placed  in  the  Savings-Bank. 

Mr.  WABD.— That  is  not  so. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— If  it  is  not  so  I  wish 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  told  us  so  the  other 
night;  but  he  said  he  had  available  and  un- 
pledged the  savings  of  the  people  in  the  Savings- 
Bank  of  the  colony.  He  also  led  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  believe  that  the 
funds  belonging  to  the  thrifty  people  of  this 
colony,  in  the  hands  of  the  Life  Insurance  De- 
partment, might  be  pledged  if  the  necessities 
of  the  colony — no,  not  the  necessities  but  the 
ordinary  current  revenue  of  the  colony — re- 
quired it;  and  he  led  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  believe  that  those  people  who  have 
placed  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Trustee  were  also  liable  to  have  those  trust 
funds  used  for  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
colony.  That  is  how  his  speech  struck  me, 
and  that  is  why  this  notice  of  motion  expresses 
regret  that  any  such  statement  should  have 
been  made.  If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that 
to  be  the  position  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
taken  up,  we  believe  that  his  speech,  when 
understood  will  do  more  injury  to  the  credit  of 
the  colony  than  any  attempt  on  our  part  to 
criticize  the  financial  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  of  the  Premier.  I  have  ab- 
stracted from  the  British  Australasian  the  words 
which  were  used  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer; 
and  we  must  assume  that  publication  to  be  an 
authorised  version  for  this  reason 

Mr.  WABD.  —  It  is  not  so.  I  denied  it  in 
the  House  the  other  evening,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  honourable  member  repeating 
the  statement. 

An  Hon.  Member.- You  read  it  yourself. 

Mr.  WABD.— It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  au- 
thorised. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— At  any  rate,  when  1 
alluded  to  the  fact  the  other  day,  the  Premier 
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was  inolined  to  doubt  the  authority  of  the 
Btatement,  but  to-day,  in  speaking,  the  Pre- 
mier told  us  this  was  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
treasurer  on  account  of  the  statement  he  made 
to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  took 
•down  his  actual  words;  and  therefore  I  say 
the  head  of  the  Qovernment  told  the  House 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  did  make  this 
statement  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  as  the  Premier  is  in  close  communication 
with  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  he  knows  exactly 
what  happened.  But,  if  we  want  further  con- 
•firmation,  this  paper  came  to  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  imprint 
-of  the  Agent-General's  office  in  London  upon 
it,  and,  if  anything  can  bear  an  official  imprint, 
that  is  distinctly  an  official  document.  These 
are  the  words,  copied  from  the  British  Austrah 
■asian — the  honourable  gentleman  may  take  the 
paper  and  compare  it  with  what  I  read  :^- 

"Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  heard  last  year 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  collect 
the  land-tax  at  an  early  period  because  it  was 
hard  up  for  cash,  which  it  required  to  meet 
interest  falling  due  in  October.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  toll  you  what  the  position  was, 
and  you  can  then  judge  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  fair  statement  of  what  actually  occurred  in 
the  colony.  Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash 
at  that  time,  we  had  lying  in  London — and  we 
iiave  got  them  still — soipe  three  millions*  worth 
of  unpledged  securities  of  New  Zealand,  against 
which  at  any  moment  we  not  only  could  have 
raised  the  interest  falling  due,  but  could  have 
•got  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  do  so." 

Sir,  the  Premier,  in  speaking  this  afternoon, 
fiaid  that  allusion  was  only  to  a  remote  and 
possible  contingency  of  great  financial  disaster. 
Here  we  have  the  actual  words  of  the  Trea- 
surer. He  said  they  were  available  for  the 
paying  of  interest  if  he  chose  so  to  do.  I  will 
read  the  Tivords  again,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
•doubt  about  them : — 

•' .  .  .  some  three  million  pounds*  worth 
of  unpledged  securities  of  New  Zealand,  against 
which  at  any  moment  we  not  only  could  have 
raised  the  interest  falling  due,  but  could  have 
^ot  twice  or  three  times  the  amount." 

Sir,  there  is  the  distinct  statement  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  his  power  to  make  use 
of  three  million  pounds  of  so-called  unpledged 
securities,  if  he  had  chosen  so  to  do,  at  any 
moment  to  pay  interest  then  current  and  due 
in  London.    And  then  further  on  he  says, — 

"I will  tell  you  why  the  land-tax  was  col- 
lected before  its  due  date.  It  was  this :  I  do 
4iot  believe,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  so  far  as 
the  Exchequer  of  New  Zealand  is  concerned, 
in  issuing,  in  anticipation  of  revenue,  any  more 
Treasury  bills  than  I  can  help." 

I  can  conceive  the  Colonial  Treasurer  at  this 
moment,  in  schoolboy  slang,  putting  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  seeing  that  no  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  ever  had  such  aa  opportunity  of  using 
Treasury  bills,  or  making  such  use  of  them  as 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. And  then  he  continues, — 
Captain  Russell 


"  In  order  to  avoid  that,  and  without  think- 
ing that  any  one  would  distrust  and  misrepre- 
sent the  act,  1  decided  to  collect  the  land-tax 
as  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  were  not  overdrawn  at  our 
Public  Account.  ...  So  with  regard  to 
the  statement  that  was  disseminated  here  that 
New  Zealand  was  at  that  time  hard  up  for 
cash.  I  can  only  say  that  the  man  who  wrote 
the  article  had  a  diseased  imagination,  which 
led  him  to  gross  distortion  of  the  facte,  and 
facte  which,  without  trouble,  could  have  been 
authoritatively  obtained  at  the  time." 

Mr.  WARD.— Hear,  hear. 

Captoln  RUSSELL.— The  Colonial  Treasurer 
says,  **  Hear,  hear."  I  propose  now  to  put  in 
evidence  against  him  the  actual  words  which 
he  used  in  advocating  the  passing  of  the  Land- 
tax  Act  of  1894  :— 

**  Mr.  Wabd  said  that,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  honourable  member  for  Clutha, 
he  had  informed  the  House  that  the  ecurliex 
collecting  of  the  land*  tax  money  this  yeeur  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  pay- 
ment of  our  interest  up  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber next ;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  would  be  no 
time  to  do  this  unless  the  Bill  were  put  through 
now." 

I  would  ask,  how  does  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer reconcile  that  with  the  statement  he 
made  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ?  It  surely  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  possible  discrepancy  be- ' 
tween  the  words  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  introduced  the  Land-tax  Bill  into  this 
House  and  the  words  which  he  used  before  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  WARD.— Read  on. 

Captain  RUSSELL.  — If  the  honourable 
gentleman  will  tell  me  anything  I  left  out  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  put  it  on  record. 
Enrther  on  we  find,  on  page  68  of  Hansard, 
Volume  84,— 

"  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  House  why 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  this  Bill.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  state  that  we  have  some  £600,000 
to  provide  tor  the  payment  of  interest  in  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  October  next,  and  that,  to 
enable  that  to  be  done,  an  earlier  collection  of 
the  land-tax  is  necessary." 

What  about  this  ** diseased  imagination" 
and  **  gross  distortion  of  facto  "  ?  How  are  those 
two  statements  to  be  reconciled  ?  So  in  regard 
to  the  st-atement  that  calumnious  and  unpa- 
triotic letters  and  leading  articles  have  been 
sent  to  newspapers  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
who  has  written  these  articles.  When  the  Pre- 
mier was  challenged  to  name  those  who  wrote 
the  letters  his  answer  was  that  their  name  was 
Legion.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  when  the 
Premier  endeavoured  to  sheet  —  no,  not  to 
sheet  home,  but  to  insinuate  that  some  persoUr 
in  this  House  has  written  letters  condemna- 
tory of  the  Treasurer,  and  of  the  credit  of 
New  Zealand,  he  ought  not  to  have  hurled 
it  merely  as  an  insinuation  or  bare  assertion : 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  subject  at  all» 
it  was  his  duty,  if  any  honourable  member 
has  calumniated  the  credit  of  this  colony, 
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AQQ  or  any  person  in  the  position  of 
*  Ciolonial  Treasurer  —  it  was  his  duty 
not  to  insinuate,  but  to  unhesitatingly  make 
a  clear  statement  of  the  name  of  the  person 
80  doing,  tt  is  mere  assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  I^emier.  He  has  not  quoted  one  single 
letter,  nor  has  he  read  any  letter  or  leading 
Article,  but  with  a  great  voice  he  has  told  us 
that  calumnious  statements  have  been  made, 
and  paragraphs  inserted  in  newspapers  regard- 
ing the  colony  and  the  Government,  without 
ielling  us  the  name  of  one  oi  the  writers  or 
the  titles  of  the  publications.  It  is  a  matter 
of  mere  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Premier, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  had,  when 
making  these  statements,  been  in  the  position 
to  prove  them. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — Do  you  say  it  was  not 
done? 

Captain  BU3SELL.— It  is  impossible  that  I 
should  say  I  know  what  was  published  in  Lon- 
don or  what  was  not. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— We  know  that  it  was,  and 
I  have  already  stated  so. 

Captain  BUS  SELL.— I  am  prepared,  of 
course,  in  a  parliamentary  sense  to  take  the 
statement  of  the  Hon.  the  Premier,  but  I  again 
say  that  if  he  wishes  us  to  accept  his  statement 
he  ought  to  have  brought  the  letters  and  news- 
papers down  and  placed  them  before  us,  and 
also  the  names  of  the  papers  he  referred  to. 
He  has  not  done  that,  and  we  know  nothing 
beyond  his  vague  assertion.  We  know  that  the 
Premier  gets  very  hurried  in  His  arguments  and 
statements  sometimes.  To  come  back  to  what 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  stated  on  the  passing  of 
the  Land-tax  Bill :   This  is  what  he  says, —  ' 

*'  We  have  not,  and  we  shall  not  have  on  the 
■8l8t  October,  suMcient  money  for  the  purpose 
of  interest.'* 

Here  is  the  direct  statement  of  the  Trea- 
surer, made  in  this  House  on  the  25th  July,  to 
the  effect  that  we  had  not  sufficient  money  in 
England  to  pay  our  interest  when  it  fell  due  on 
the  Slat  October ;  yet  when  speaking  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  told  them  that  the 
person  who  had  stated  that  the  colony  was 
bard  up  for  cash  was  suffering  from  a  diseased 
imagination.  Sir,  the  two  statements  are  here, 
and  no  two  statements  can  be  more  irreconcil- 
able than  those  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  In 
the  sejne  speech  the  honourable  gentleman 
goes  on  to  say — 

**  I  regret  as  much  as  any  honourable  member 
in  this  House  the  necessity  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax  at  present,  but  it  is  unavoidable,  and 
I  propose  to  ask  the  House  to  fix  the  date  on 
the  SIst  August.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  move  the 
.second  reading  of  the  Bill." 

In  order  that  it  may  be  clear  to  the  House 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  did  not  make  that 
statement  without  having  first  considered  the 
•question,  if  honourable  members  will  refer 
to  page  y5,  same  volume,  they  will  see  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  made  this  state- 
ment : — 

"  We  say  that  in  the  absence  of  loan-money, 
^hich  formerly  existed  in  England,  when  we 
oould  have  provided  for  the  payment  of  our 


interest  at  the  ordinary  date,  at  the  end  of 
October  next—if  we  had  loan-money  there  we 
oould  defer  the  collecting  of  this  tax  until  the 
usual  time ;  but  I  explained  to  the  House,  in 
introducing  this  Bill,  that  we  were  in  that  posi- 
tion now  that  we  required  to  send  the  money  to 
England.'' 

He  continues  as  follows : — 

<*Some  of  them  advocate  the  issuing  of 
Treasury  bUls.  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  Suburbs  says  that  so  many  have 
been  floated  that  no  more  could  possibly  be 
floated  now.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  there 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  those  honour- 
able members,  who  each  hope  at  some  time  or 
other  to  be  finally  selected  for  the  position  of 
Colonial  Treasurer.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  that  they  should  watch  the  course  of 
events  upon  this  very  important  point,  and 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  which  of  the  four 
honourable  gentlemen  comes  nearest  to  the 
mark.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell  the  House  is 
that  not  one  of  them  in  this  matter  comes  near 
the  mark,  and  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to  issue  Treasury 
bills.  The  question  is,  whether  or  not  we 
should  collect  money  to  send  to  London  to 
meet  our  engagements  there.  That  is  the 
point.*' 

We  have  watched  the  important  evidence  on 
this  very  important  point;  and  what  do  we 
find?  We  find  that  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  a 
statement  perfectly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment he  made  in  the  House,  and  when  he  made 
the  statement  he  should  have  been  cognisant 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  statements  and 
used  arguments  in  this  House  regarding  the 
necessity  for  collecting  the  land-tax.  The 
reason  he  gave  then  was  that  there  was  no  loan- 
money  at  Home  available  for  the  payment  of 
interest ;  and  these  are  his  words :  '*  I  would 
suggest  to  the  House  that  it  should  watch  the 
course  of  events  upon  this  very  important 
point."  I  have  one  more  quotation  to  prove 
that  the  matter  had  engaged  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  when  he 
says, —  ♦ 

"  When  the  matter  is  brought  down  to  the 
plain  position  of  affairs,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  this : 
The  land-tax  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  us  to  remit  money  to  London  to  meet 
our  engagements  at  the  end  of  October.  Those 
honourable  gentlemen,  instead  of  allowing  us 
to  do  this,  want  to  see  a  stop  put  to  all  publio 
works ;  and  they  want  us  to  take  the  ordinary 
money  which  has  been  set  apart  for  carrying 
on  these  works,  and  to  devote  it  to  another  pur- 
pose. They  do  not  care  who  suffers,  or  what 
suffers,  so  long  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  to  the  Oovernment  what  they  should 
do." 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  what- 
ever, notwithstanding  what  the  Premier  may 
choose  to  say,  that  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer made  statements  in  this  House  directly  at 
variance  with  the  statements  made  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London ;  therefore  it 
is  only  right  that  we  should  express  regret  at  tha 
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statements  he  made.  I  would  say  one  or  two 
words  also  with  regard  to  the  qaestion  of  the 
power  which,  it  has  heen  alleged,  rests  with  the 
Oolonial  Treasurer  to  make  use  of  the  trust  funds 
of  the  colony  for  paying  the  current  revenue 
expenses  in  London.''  Referring  to  the  12th 
clause  of  "  The  Public  Trust  Office  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1894,"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  no 
more  right  to  deal  with  the  trust,  funds  of 
this  colony  than  anybody  else.  As  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  says,  he  never  supposed  he  had  ; 
bjat  so  far  as  we  can  understand  he  practically 
assumed  powers  to  himself,  or  to  his  Govern- 
ment, which  were  at  variance  very  completely 
with  the  powers  of  the  Public  Trustee. 

Mr.  WARD.— That  is  not  so. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrGbse  "unpledged  securities,"  if  not 
that  ?  We  have  always  heretofore  understood 
when  these  securities  were  issued  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  no  power  to  deal  with 
the  trust  funds  or  with  the  Savings-Bank  de- 
bentures or  Government  Insurance  moneys ;  but 
now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  savings  of 
the  people  invested  in  Government  securities 
out  here  were  held  liable  to  be  further  pledged 
in  England  for  the  current  necessities  of  the 
colony.  That  is  the  case,  and  I  contend  that 
the  Treasurer  hckd  no  power  to  do  that,  whether 
he  wished  to  do  so  or  whether  he  did  not. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  trust  funds, 
we  come  to  another — of  the  securities  being  in 
custody  of  three  officers  and  under  three  keys. 
Any  one  knows  that  with  the  autocratic  power 
this  Government  constantly  assumes  it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  have  tried  to  influence  these 
officers.  I  say  it  is  quite  proper  the  House 
should  know  that  it  has  been  misled  by  the 
Government  of  the  colony,  and  that  they  had 
no  power  to  make  use  of  these  trust  funds, 
whether  they  wished  to  do  that  or  whether 
they  did  not.  Sir,  the  autocracy  we  are  being 
subjected  to  is  undermining  all  security  and 
really  all  true  liberty.  The  12th  clause  of  the 
Public  Trust  Consolidation  Act  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  Where  the  Crown,  the  Governor  in  Council, 
or  the  Governor,  or  a  public  officer,  or  a  Court, 
Judge,  public  or  private  corporate  body,  or  any 
person,  now  or  hereafter  can  appoint  a  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  guardian,  committee, 
agent,  or  attorney,  any  of  such  appointments 
may  be  made  of  the  Public  Trustee  if  he  con- 
sents thereto.  The  duties  and  rights  of  the 
Public  Trustee  under  any  appointment  shall  be 
the  same,  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  if  the  appointment  had  been  made 
of  a  private  person." 

Seeing  that  many  of  these  securities  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  reading  of  the  12th  clause  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Public 
Trustee  should  lend  this  money  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  make  use  of  for  the  current  ex- 
penses in  the  way  he  suggested. 

Mr.  WARD.— He  never  did. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— The  Colonial  Treasurer 
claimed  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
Captain  Russell 


merce  that  he  had  the  right  to  make  nse  of 
these  trust  funds  and  savings  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  WARD.— No,  I  did  not. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— The  honourable  gentle-! 
man  says  he  did  not ;  and  all  one  can  say  ia 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  the  effect 
of  the  statement  he  then  made.  But  that  ia 
not  the  question.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
far  better,  instead  of  being  asked  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  the  House  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence, and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  if  tho 
Government  had  consented  to  refer  the  whole 
question,  without  interference,  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  where  it  would  have  had 
a  thorough  inquiry.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose  

Mr.  SEDDON.— You  referred  to  the  question 
of  the  circular  of  the  Agent-General.  You 
wanted  that  to  go  before  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee. 

Captain  RUSSELL.  —  Quite  so;  and  this 
question  would  have  come  up  also.  If  the 
Government  like,  this  question,  however,  can 
be  referred  to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
at  once,  if  they  think  there  is  no  reason  to  th^ 
contrary. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— You  want  to  run  away  alto- 
gether, do  you  ?  . 

Captain  RUSSELL.— Oh,  no.  We  are  going 
to  take  a  division  upon  this  question,  and  the 
Premier  knows  very  well  that  if  he  had  not 
obscured  the  issue  on  this  occasion  by  making 
it  a  no-oonfidenoe  motion  there  are  many  men 
whom  the  honourable  gentleman  knows  who 
would  have  voted  against  him,  but  on  account 
of  the  application  of  the  party  whip  they  are 
going  to  vote  against  their  own  consciences. 
But  we  are  not  afraid  of  going  to  a  division. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — I  do  not  think  that  th^ 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R. 
Stout)  will  vote  with  me. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— As  to  that,  1  cannot 
say,  but  I  know  this  fact :  that  the  Hon.  the 
Premier  voted  with  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
worshipped  him  then. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — I  have  not  said  much  against 
him  yet. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— I  would  say,  further, 
that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  the  Treasurer, 
BO  far  as  I  can  read  the  Act,  to  make  use  of 
these  securities,  even  if  no  other  funds  had  been 
available  to  pay  interest;  and  that  they  were 
not  unpledged  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny. 
Even  the  Colonial  Treasurer  calls  them  pledg- 
able,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  17th  clause 
of  the  Public  Revenues  Act  of  1891  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  avail  himself  of 
these  securities.    The  words  of  the  Act  are, — 

**  Except  as  specially  provided  by  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  not  be  lawfuji 
for  the  Government  to  borrow,  nor  for  any  bank 
or  other  person  to  lend  to  the  Government,  any 
moneys  either  by  way  of  loan  or  overdrait; 
and  every  engagement  for  the  repayment  of 
any  such  loan  or  overdraft  shall  bo  absolutely 
null  and  void." 
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What  would  have  been  the  poBition,  I 
shoald  like  to  know,  of  the  thrifty  people  of 
New  Zealand  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  who  had 
money  coming  to  them  from  the  Life  In- 
surance Department,  and  who  had  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee,  if  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  17th  clause  were  taken, 
and  all  the  negotiations  and  borrowing — be- 
cause it  is  borrowing  under  another  name — 
were  held  to  be  invalid?  What  would  be  the 
position  if  all  these  securities  were  locked  up 
m  London  ?  What  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion here  ?  I  may  be  told  that  we  should  have 
fallen  back  upon  the  credit  of  the  colony.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  great  pity  if  we  should 
run  any  risk  in  placing  private  moneys  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  for  public 
punxwes,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Mr.  WABD.— Do  you  apply  the  Public  Reve- 
nues Act  to  securities  ? 

Captain  BUSSELL. — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  understood  the  honourable 
member  to  apply  the  interpretation  of  the 
Public  Revenues  Act  to  the  securities  to  which 
he  was  alluding. 

Captain  RUSSELL. —  I  applied  it  in  this 
sense  :  that,  in  order  to  get  money  in  London 
on  the  security  of  the  trust  funds^  he  claimed 
the  right  to  borrow  from  these  funds ;  therefore, 
under  the  17th  clause  of  the  Public  Revenues 
Act,  I  should  allow  that  such  a  loan  was  incor- 
rect, illegal,  and,  moreover,  properly  speaking, 
it  could  not  be  raised  at  all.  The  whole  ques- 
tion seems  to  amount  to  this :  Are  we  to  allow 
our  Ministers  who  go  Home  to  England  to  say 
that  the  thrift  of  the  people  shall  be  available 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  colony  ?  That  is 
the  sole  question.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
upon  many  of  the  questions  introduced  or  in- 
volved here  and  there;  but  there  is  that  one 
particular  question  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered :  Are  we  to  allow  our  Colonial  Treasurer 
to  pledge  the  savings  of  the  people  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Treasury  ?  That  is  most  in- 
jurious, and  I  believe  is  entirely  reprehensible. 
I  believe  it  is  most  entirely  reprehensible  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  and  this  House  will 
only  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  expresses  its  em- 
phatic dissent  from  any  such  course.  We 
nave  had  no  defence  of  the  Treasurer  from 
the  Government  yet.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  loud  talking  from  the  Premier,  and, 
as  on  the  previous  occasion  on  which  we 
heard  the  Colonial  Treasurer  addressing  us, 
he  scarcely  condescended  in  his  argument  to 
touch  the  real  points  at  issue,  but  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  angty  invective,  leaving  im- 
touched  the  subject  in  dispute.  I  therefore 
move.  That  this  House  regrets  that,  in  his 
Bpeech  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  25th  April,  1895,  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
should  have  stated  that  securities  to  the  value 
of  £3,000,000  were  "  unpledged  "  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  the  colony ;  whereas  the 
larger  portion  of  the  £3,000,000  consisted  of 
aecorities  belonging  to  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
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Bank,  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Office^ 
and  the  Public  l^rust  Office  then  lying  in  Lon- 
don under  three  keys,  as  provided  in  the  Public 
Revenues  Act;  and  this  House  expresses  its 
emphatic  dissent  from  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.  — Sir,  the  speech  we 
have  just  heard  from  the  honourable  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  one  which  I  am  sure 
the  members  of  this  House  will  admit  would 
not  require  any  answer  at  all  were  it  not 
that  we  want  to  show  a  little  courtesy  to  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  to  show  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  he 
has  said.  The  honourable  gentleman  prefaced 
his  speech  by  saying  that  the  Premier  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject-matter  that  is  before  the 
House  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  all  my 
colleague  had  given  the  House  was  a  rehash  of 
the  various  statements  he  had  made  through- 
out the  country  during  the  recess.  Well,  Sir, 
what  has  the  honourable  gentleman  himself 
given  the  House  this  afternoon?  There  was 
nothing  new  in  what  he  told  us ;  nothing  what- 
soever. What  he  has  said  on  this  occasion  is 
merely  a  rehash  of  what  has  been  said  in 
London,  and  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had 
to  meet  when  he  went  Home.  That  is  all  we 
have  got  now  from  the  honourable  gentleman, 
and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  let  a  little  more  light 
into  what  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  really  to  do  in  London.  He 
had  to  meet  charges  which  were  cirqulated  in 
financial  circles  by  particular  individuals  in 
this  colony. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — By  whom  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Kodoubt,  by  the  Tories 
of  New  Zealand,  by  their  organs,  by  their 
Press,  and  by  scurrilous  writers,  and  by  vari- 
ous ways  and  means.  But  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  wants  to  know  I  can  read  to  him 
some  of  these  quotations.  I  will  give  him  a 
few  quotations,  and  after  reading  them  mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  know  whether  these 
quotations  do  not  contain  the  words  of  certain 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House.  Now, 
this  is  from  a  letter  written  by  an  old  New 
Zealand  settler  of  position,  and  of  high  cha- 
racter, which  it  was  said  people  at  Home  had 
better  read.  This  book  is  called  "  Hints  and 
Memoranda  for  Investors  at  Home."  It  is 
written  for  the  people  who  are  investing  their 
money,  and  this  is  a  letter  from  a  colonist  of 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.—I  will  hand  you  the 
book  when  I  have  done.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
disturbed  any  longer.  The  extract  I  refer  to  is 
.as  follows.  It  is,  as  I  said,  a  letter  from  a  New 
Zealand  settler  of  high  character  and  high 
position,  which  it  was  said  that  people  at 
Home  had  better  read.  The  first  quotation  I 
shall  give  the  honourable  gentleman  is  this: 
"  I  wish  to  ask  our  Agent-Qeneral  for  a  return 
of  the  New  Zealand  bankruptcies  since  1869. 
I  feel  sure  its  enormity  will  astonish  financial 
London."  That  is  one  of  them.  Now  we  will 
come  to  another:  ** Nearly  every  wholesale 
house  in  the  colony  has  gone  to  the  wall." 
Another  quotation   is,   "The  colony   swarms 
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with  unemployed,  and  I  see  the  poor  fellows 
lying  about  in  my  plantations,  not  knowing 
where  to  go  to  find  work.  But  they  get  food 
with  us  —  five,  ton,  fiftee'n,  and  sometimes 
twenty  a  night;  on  some  stations  even  fifty."' 
Does  not  that  look  very  like  a  Hawke's 
Bay  statement?  Did  we  not  see  that  in 
the  Hawke's  Bay  papers — in  the  Conservative 
papers  of  the  Hawke's  Bay  District  ? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— No. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZlE.—I  think  I  did;  and  it 
is  very  like  a  Wairarapa  statement.  It  is  very 
like  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  in  this 
House.  If  we  put  two  and  two  together, 
honourable  members  must  not  find  fault  with 
ns  if  we  find  that  certain  statements  made  at 
Home  and  the  statements  made  by  certain 
honourable  members  in  this  House  are  very 
much  the  same  statements.  Putting  two  and 
two  together,  1  ask,  are  we  not  justified  in 
supposing  that  they  have  come  from  the  sejue 
source  ?    Now,  I  have  got  a  little  more  yet. 

An  Hon.  Mkmbeb.— Whac  is  the  date  of 
that? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— My  colleague  the  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  tells  me  it  was  three  months 
before  the  collection  of  the  land-tax.  Another 
statement  is  this  :— 

'^That  the  coming  generation  has  a  rude 
awakening  before  it  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  I  tremble  sometimes  what  is  to  become  of 
my  own  little  ones.  I  have  thought  for  years 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  us 
would  be  bankruptcy,  and  the  longer  it  is  de- 
layed the  more  intense  the  suffering  will  be 
when  it  does  come." 

I  think  we  have  heard  the  same  thing  in  this 
House  from  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  it  has  been  reported  in  the  papers  time  and' 
again.  Now,  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had 
to  do  in  London  was  to  reply  to  such  charges 
as  that,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  had  also  to 
reply  to  charges  made  against  his  own  personal 
self,  and  against  myself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  I  think  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  will  show  this  House  before  the 
session  is  over  that  I  myself  was  referred  to  as 
a  daylight  robber — that  that  term  was  applied 
to  one  holding  a  position  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  this  colony  as  a  reason  why  the 
people  at  Home  should  not  lend  their  money 
to  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  a  reason 
why  everything  was  going  wrong  in  the  colony. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  circulated 
by  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  and  by 
their  friends  in  London.  Now,  we  are  told  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  his  speech 
to-day,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
this  matter  fully  and  fairly  owing  to  the  want 
of  returns.  Well,  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  returns,  I  am  amazed  at  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  continually  hankering  after 
returns.  Whenever  we  give  them  returns  we 
find  that  those  returns  do  not  please  them, 
and  it  would  really  seem  that  they  wish  us  to 
manufacture  returns  to  suit  their  intentions, 
and  to  give  them  a  handle  for  the  purpose  of 
blackening  the  Government  in  this  House  and 
Mr,  J.  McKemie 


during  the  recess.  We  have  also  motions  put 
on  the  Order  Paper  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
try  to  trap  the  Government  into  giving  returns 
on  which  those  honourable  gentlemen  may  be 
able  to  say  that  2  and  2  make  6  or  7.  That  is 
what  is  wanted  by  honourable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site. Now,  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  did  go  Home  at  great  sacrifice  to  him- 
self, notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary  by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite ; 
and  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  when  in  Lon- 
don, did  any  private  business  of  his  own,  I  am 
sure  it  is  only  what  those  honourable  gentle- 
men would  do  themselves  if  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  he  went 
Home  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  personal  interest.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  is  a  fact  well  £[iown 
to  those  connected  with  business  circles  in  New 
Zealand,  and,  when  we  are  told  that  he  went 
Home  for  any  other  business  than  that  of  the 
colony,  I  say  those  who  maJce  such  statements 
are  entirely  mistaken.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
went  Home  to  give  that  proper  light  to  the 
people  at  Home  which  those  letters  and  com- 
munications sent  Home  from  the  colony  denied 
the  people  there  the  opportunity  of  getting. 
He  gave  them  the  true  light,  and  not  the  false 
light  those  honourable  gentlemen  accuse  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  giving.  He  went  to  explain 
the  true  position  of  the  colony,  and  I  think 
honourable  members  must  admit  that  he  has 
done  that.  I  now  come  to  this  question  of  the 
facts  and  figures  with  respect  to  those  securities 
of  which  so  much  has  been  made.  Let  us  come 
to  the  position  at  the  time.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  Colonial  Tresbsurer  was  telling  the 
people  in  London  that  there  was  no  necessity 
at  all  to  use  these  securities.  At  the  time  he 
mentioned  that,  the  securities  sent  Home  were 
held  in  London  for  fear  of  a  crisis  happening  in 
the  colony.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  accuse  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  of  being  very 
desirous  of  having  a  crisis  in  money  matters 
in  New  Zealand,  but  we  know  some  of  their 
friends  outside  the  House  were  anxious  to  have 
that  crisis,  and  we  know  some  of  their  friends 
made  full  preparation— that  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  was  to  go  down,  and  that  a  crisis  was 
to  follow — so  as  to  gather  in  for  themselves  and 
their  own  people  all  the  profits  that  would 
accrue  from  such  a  disaster  to  the  people  of 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  BELL.— Nonsense. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.  — It  is  not  nonsense. 
We  know  for  a  fact  that  the  banks  in  the 
colony  were  preparing  for  a  crisis  by  drawing 
in  their  money  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
they  had  it  ready  in  sovereigns,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  great  crisis  which  they  ex- 
pected to  happen  in  the  colony,  so  that  they 
might  reap  what  benefit  they  could  from  the 
great  disaster  the  people  of  the  colony  would 
be  plunged  in.  If  that  crisis  had  arrived, 
—  if  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  last  year 
had  had  to  shut  its  doors,  —  do  you  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
would  be  the  only  institution  in  this  colony 
that  would  have  gone  down  ?    Certainly  not ! 
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Others  would  havo  closed  their  doors  also ;  and 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  we  had  not 
made  ourselves  strong  in  London?  What 
would  have  been  the  position  of  that  £800,000 
-of  Government  money  which  was  lying  in  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  ?  Might  it  not  even  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  those  securities  to 
save  the  people  from  disaster,  and  to  make  use 
of  them  to  save  the  whole  of  the  banks  in  the 
colony  from  disaster  ?  Now,  let  us  take  some 
-of  those  securities  that  have  been  made  so 
much  of.  Of  what  are  they  composed  ?  Why, 
•of  Post-Offioe  Savings-Bank  deposits.  Weil, 
are  the  capable  trustees  of  that  institution, 
when  they  get  these  savings  as  deposits  from 
'the  people,  merely  to  put  them  into  a  safe  and 
to  lock  them  up  there  until  they  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  people  who  have  lodged  them  ? 
Is  that  the  way  to  do  business  ?  No,  Sir ;  they 
have  to  invest  them.  Honourable  members 
must  acknowledge  that  you  must  invest  them ; 
•and  then,  when  they  are  invested,  if  a  run 
takes  place  on  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank, 
would  it  not  be  perfectly  fair  and  right  to  take 
that  money  and  these  securities  and  relieve  it  ? 
Well,  if  a  crisis  takes  place,  would  there  not  be 
a  run? 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Well,  were  not  the  secu- 
rities in  the  proper  place  in  London,  where  they 
could  be  made  use  of  ?  How  could  you  get  the 
•bank  to  lend  money  ?  There  would  be  no  money 
to  lend.  I  say  it  was  perfectly  right  to  send 
the  securities  to  London,  where  the  point  of 
attack  was  likely  to  take  place,  if  it  took  place 
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at  all.    Now,  I  think  I  have  made  that 


point  pretty  clear.  Then,  the  colony 
18  also  guarantor  for  these  depositors,  and 
-the  depositors  know  that  perfectly  well.  They 
were  not  in  the  least  alarmed  when  they  heard 
•aJl  these  rumours,  because  they  knew  the 
colony  was  at  their  back.  But  we  know  that 
the  money  was  taken  out  of  the  banks  and  put 
there  for  safety,  because  the  people  of  the 
•colony  would  sooner  have  their  money  in  the 
Post-Office  Savings-Bank  than  they  would  in 
the  banks  of  the  colony.  We  know  that  com- 
;^laint  was  made  to  the  Government  at  that 
time  that  we  were  taking  away  the  deposits 
from  the  other  banks,  when  we  could  not  in  any 
way  help  it.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  these 
^continual  charges  being  made  by  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  as  to  what  the  Colonial 
'Treasurer  said  in  London,  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  when  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
found  that  the  financial  position  of  the  colony 
was  being  misrepresented  at  Home  he  had  to 
take  an  opportunity,  being  at  Home,  to  address 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  and  to 
correct  those  misstatements  which  were  being 
spread  broadcast  through  the  public  Press  and 
•Bent  Home  by  private  individuals,  and  also 
taken  by  people  going  from  this  colony  to  the 
■Old  Country.  They  did  the  same  sort  of  thing 
.amongst  financial  circles  in  London.  Now, 
what  he  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  people  that 
we  were  in  a  good  sound  financial  position, 
.and  that  at  the  time  the  land-tax  was  col- 
lected last  year  the  colony  was  not  in  such  a 


position  that  it  might  have  to  make  default. 
The  interest  to  be  paid  at  that  time  in  London 
was  £600,000,'  and  we  had  about  £250,000  on 
the  way  Home ;  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
exact  figures :  so  that  there  was  only  a  sum  of 
£850,000  required,  and  we  had  securities  in 
London  which  we  could  pledge  for  far  more 
than  that,  outside  these  other  securities  alto- 
gether. We  had  only  £650,000  to  meet  at  the 
time,  and  the  land-tax  altogether  only  came 
to  £270,000,  and  the  colony  had  the  rest  of 
the  money.  The  honourable  gentleman  must 
know  that  we  had  money  at  the  time,  and 
that  we  only  wanted  £270,000  to  complete  the 
amount ;  and  if  we  did  not  collect  the  tax  at 
that  time,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  found  that 
we  had  securities  to  pledge  in  order  to  get  the 
required  amount  of  money  without  in  any  wa^ 
touching  those  funds.  Now,  we  are  tQld  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  has  not  got 
sufficient  light  on  this  subject  of  the  three 
millions,  but  he  wants  to  get  all  the  securities 
mentioned.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  gave  him  all  he 
asked,  even  in  his  own  way,  his  ignorance  of 
the  matter  would  be  still  so  great  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  see  what  the  position  was. 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  determined,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  not  to  understand  these 
things.  I  think  it  was  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  who,  during  the  recess,  in  one 
of  his  country  speeches,  said  the  aid  of  the 
family  practitioner  was  not  called  in  until  a 
certain  stage,  and  when  he  was  called  in  he 
would  be  prepared  to  prescribe  for  the  patient. 
What  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  really  wants 
is  to  be  allowed  to  prescribe  for  New  Zealand, 
and  to  say  what  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  he  wants  to  get  here  to  do  it. 
When  he  comes  here  he  thinks  he  could  see 
through  all  these  matters  perfectly  well,  and 
would  be  able  to  prescribe  for  the  colony. 
Now,  I  see  my  honourable  friend  the  member 
for  Patea  is  looking  rather  anxious,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  follow  me  to-night  in  this 
debate,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  subject.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  is  great  on  returns.  He  seems 
to  want  returns  every  day  of  the  session,  but 
when  he  gets  the  returns  he  cannot  understand 
them,  or,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  admit  it. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.—I  have  not  got  one 
yet. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  honourable  gentleman  wants  to  be 
in  the  position  of  saying  to  the  country  that 
he  asked  for  returns  that  he  did  not  get.  As 
my  colleague  the  Premier  said,  he  is  looking 
for  a  grievance.  Well,  I  feel  sure  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  expects  that  by  supporting  any 
such  motion  as  this  he  is  likely  to  get  on  these 
benches  he  is  very  much  mistaken,  because, 
even  if  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Hawke's  Bay  were  successful  in  carrying  a  mo- 
tion of  this  sort,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  trust  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  the  extent  of  having 
him  on  these  benches  with  him.  Now,  we  are 
told,  with  regard  to  the  securities  in  London, 
that  they  were  under  three  keys.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  this  tliree-key  business,  but  I 
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do  not  see  myself  that  it  has  been  in  any  way 
proved  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  the 
right  to  hold  the  securities  under  three  keys 
have  in  any  way  neglected  their  duty.  We 
have  also  had  something  read  to  us  from  the 
Public  Bevenues  Act — I  think,  to  show  that 
we  have  no  right  to  borrow  money,  as  the 
honourable  member  calls  it,  on  any  of  these 
securities  that  were  referred  to.  That  is  a 
question  entirely,  I  think,  depending  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  colony,  and  whether  we  re- 
quire to  raise  money  for  any  purposes,  and 
whether  those  purposes  are  grave  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  raising  money  or  not.  No  iron 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
If  I  chose  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the 
past  I  could  prove  beyond  a  doubt  to  this 
House  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  from  time 
to  time  borrowed  money  from  various  banks  by 
way  of  an  advance  on  securities  of  this  sort. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie.— Yes,  I  think  I  could 
prove  that.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  the  thing  has  never  been 
done  in  the  colony  before  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  .—I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie.— Why,  I  remember  at 
one  time  that  honourable  gentleman  tried  to 
prove  to  this  House  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— No. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— I  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  read  up  that  cele- 
brated speech  of  his,  in  which  he  charged 
certain  honourable  gentlemen  with  having 
bolstered  up  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
when  he  reads  that  speech  I  will  ask  him  if 
he  has  not  himself  accused  other  people  of 
doing  it.  Then,  we  are  told  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  there  is  no  surplus.  He 
tells  the  people  that  we  are  in  a  dangerous 
position.  He  tells  the  people  of  this  colony 
that  if  he  was  only  for  a  short  time  on  these 
benches  he  would  be  able  to  show  the  people 
of  this  colony  what  the  financial  position 
is.  Sir,  what  is  all  this  done  for?  Does  it 
not  becLr  out  what  the  Premier  said  this 
afternoon — that  it  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  decrying  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  of 
trying,  by  doing  so,  to  bring  odium  upon  the 
present  [Government,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
them  removed  from  the  position  they  hold  ?  I 
think  the  honourable  gentleman  said  in  one  of 
his  up-country  speeches  that  the  country  was 
unhappy.  Is  it  the  country  that  is  unhappy, 
or  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  ?  No 
doubt  they  are  unhappy:  in  fact,  we  know 
perfectly  well  they  are.  And  why  are  they 
unhappy  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  been  left  out 
in  the  cold  for  so  long  ?  Or  is  it  because  the 
country  is  going  to  the  wall  ?  They  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  country  never  was,  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned,  in  a  better 
financial  position  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  colony,  it  is  true,  is  suffering  from  depres- 
sion, and  people  may  sometimes  feel  the  pinch. 
But  when  we  are  told  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  that 
the  country  is  in  a  depressed  state,  I  think  that 
no  sensible  people  will  believe  it,  for  they  know 
Mr,  J.  McKeuMte 


perfectly  well  that  the  depression  is  caused  by 
the  low  price  of  produce.  But  that  is  not  the- 
reason  why  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  are  unhappy  ;  the  reason  why  they  are- 
unhappy  is,  as  I  said  before,  that  my  honour- 
able friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  brought 
down  a  Bill  before  this  House,  and  passed  it- 
into  law,  to  enable  him  to  borrow  in  London 
money  to  lend  to  settlers  in  New  Zealand  at  a. 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  has  previously  pre- 
vailed. Is  not  that  one  of  the  things  about- 
which  the  honourable  gentlemen  are  so  much 
annoyed?  We  know  perfectly  well  that  these 
large  institutions  have  their  friends,  and  espe- 
cially amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  legal  profession  makes 
a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  the  poor 
unfortunate  individuals  who  have  to  borrow 
money.  When  people  borrow  in  any  shape 
or  form  and  have  to  go  to  a  lawyer,  these  p6or 
people  who  borrow  the  money  have  some- 
times to  pay  more  than  a  year's  interest  in 
legal  fees  before  they  can  get  the  money.  Now^ 
as  that  is  the  case,  you  can  easily  understand 
how  unhappy  those  gentlemen  are  to  see  this- 
thing  going  out  of  their  clutches,  and  being 
regulated  by  my  honourable  friend  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer.  Anything  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer can  possibly  do  is  sure  to  displease  these 
people;  and  this  attack  is  all  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  show  the  people  at 
Home  that  they  have  to  a  certain  extent  beea 
deceived  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  Then,, 
another  thing  is  this :  Ever  since  we  had  this 
cheap -money -to -farmers  scheme  before  this 
House,  who  have  been  the  men  who  have  been 
continually  fighting  every  stage  of  the  Bill,  and. 
trying  by  all  sorts  of  amendments  to  make  it 
unworkable?  And,  even  when  it  got  beyond 
their  reach,  they  tried  to  poison  the  minds  of 
another  place  on  the  subject.  Then  it  was  said, 
'*  You  will  not  get  the  money,"  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  they  were  going  to  do  all  they  could 
to  prevent  the  money  being  obtained  in  London. 
They  used  all  the  powers  they  possibly  could 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  loan  from 
being  a  success  in  the  London  money-market. 
My  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
been  successful ;  he  has  got  the  money  against 
all  their  prophecies,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  of 
interest  than  even  he  himself  at  one  time  was 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  he  could  get  it. 
And,  as  soon  as  he  did  get  it,  then  the  cry  was 
got  up,  "  He  has  got  it  by  " — what  ?  **  false  mis- 
representations." Because  he  and  the  Agent- 
General  of  the  colony  tried  to  save  the  colony 
from  those  colonists  of  New  Zealand  who  were 
trying  to  decry  and  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
colony  in  the  Old  Country. 
Mr.  BELL.— By  "  going  one  better." 
Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  will  **go  one  better."  No 
doubt  they  can  do  that  when  they  try,  espe- 
cially my  friend  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea.  You  could  not  very  well  beat  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea  for  going  one 
better,  and,  as  he  is  paying  particular  attention 
to  me  at  present,  I  am  going  to  edify  him  a 
little  on  this  subject,  so  that  he  may  not  falL 
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into  the  blunders  the  honourable  member  for 
Hawke*8  Bay  fell  into  this  afternoon.  Now, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  are  not  happy.  The  pre- 
sent Government  have  passed  a  land-law  under 
which  the  people  can  get  land  at  a  price  which 
it  is  really  worth  to  them.  They  can  occupy 
it  and  make  something  out  of  it.  We  know 
these  institutions  to  which  those  honourable 
gentlemen  are  so  closely  allied,  and  whose 
interests  they  look  after  so  carefully.  Some 
of  them  had  large  areas  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  sell.  In  many  cases  they  had  ad- 
vanced more  money  on  them  than  they  were 
worth,  and  to  get  back  their  money  they  were 
anxious  to  sell  the  Isknds  to  the  colonists  for 
more  than  they  were  worth ;  but  the  action  of 
the  Government  spoilt  their  little  game,  and 
they  are  not  able  now  to  get  the  fictitious  prices 
for  the  land  that  they  at  one  time  expected  to 
get.  I  could  point  out  myself  a  large  property 
in  the  South  which  was  sold  at  public  auction, 
and  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  was  paid  on  the 
fall  of  the  hammer,  and  in  every  case  the 
settlers  lost  all  their  25  per  cent,  and  some- 
thing over,  and  the  company  got  all  the  land 
back.  It  is  instances  of  this  sort  that  show 
where  the  bitterness  of  these  honourable 
gentlemen  comes  from.  And  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  must 
cemember  that  we  have  brains  as  well  as  they 
have.  We  can  think  these  things  out  for 
ourselves,  and  see  the  reasons  for  their  action 
as  well  as  the  honourable  gent^Bmen  opposite, 
and  we  know  why,  on  every  occasion,  they 
try  to  upset  our  policy.  Then,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  unhappy  for  another 
reason.  It  struck  me  very  particularly  about 
his  unhappiness  when  he  was  addressing  his 
own  constituents,  and  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion that  the  colony  was  unhappy.  It  struck 
me  that  he  was  unhappy  because  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  went  occasionally  to 
his  district  and  made  speeches  there.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  had  good  reason  to 
be  a  little  annoyed  and  afraid  of  myself, 
because  I  did  go  into  his  district,  and  had  a 
very  successful  mission  there,  and  the  gospel 
according  to  John  was  circulated  there  very 
extensively.  I  have  a  number  of  tilings  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  on  that  occasion, 
vnth  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  House, 
because  this  is  not  a  proper  occasion.  I  shall 
have  another  opportunity  for  referring  to  some 
of  those  nice,  spicy  things.  I  can  point  out 
another  reason  why  this  discussion  has  been 
brought  on  at  the  present  time.  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  as  he  stated  himself,  was  not 
ready — if  he  had  not  all  the  information  he  de- 
sired on  the  subject  from  returns  he  expected 
to  be  laid  on  the  table — why  did  he  not  wait 
till  these  returns  came  down?  He  should  have 
waited  until  the  Financial  Statement  was  mcMle, 
and  then  have  brought  down  his  motion,  and 
by  that  time  he  would  have  had  in  the  State- 
ment itself  a  large  quantity  of  information 
which  might  guide  him  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  But  we  know  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  friends  had  another  reason 


in  view — they  hoped  to  influence  the  Auckland 
election  by  this  motion. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Oh! 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable  mem- 
her  for  Patea  says  he  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  as  that.  Oh,  no  !  I  know  that  honourable 
gentleman  of  old.  I  know,  if  he  thought  it  was 
going  to  help  him  in  any  shape,  there  is  no- 
thing he  would  not  do.  I  venture  to  say  the 
object  of  bringing  forward  this  motion  at 
present  was  to  influence  the  Auckland  election ; 
and,  no  doubt,  if  any  honourable  member  were 
in  Auckland  to-night  hearing  that  Conservative 
gentleman,  Mr.  Monk,  making  his  speech,  he 
would  hear  the  same  sort  of  stuff  that  we  get 
from  that  side  of  the  House. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Wait  till  he  comes  here. 

Mr.  J.  McEGNZIE.— He  is  not  here,  and  I 
venture  to  say  if  the  honourable  member  for 
Wairafapa  went  up  to  assist  him  he  might 
And  it  difficult  to  get  him  returned.  We  do 
not  know  what  Auckland  may  do,  but  we  know 
they  are  all  intelligent,  and  free  to  do  what  they 
think  right. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Did  you  say  "free  "? 

Mr.  J.  MoKENZIE.— Free  and  independent. 
Sir.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  go  up  to  Auckland 
and  say  they  were  not  free.  I  do  not  think  the 
time  at  my  disposal  will  permit  me  to  refer  to 
all  the  matters  I  could  refer  to.  I  know  those 
honourable  members  opposite  are  most  anxious 
that  I  should  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  but,  coming  to  another  point,  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  have  endeavoured,  not 
only  in  the  colony,  but  also  in  the  Mother- 
country,  to  poison  the  minds  of  those  interested 
in  New  Zealand  as  far  as  money  matters  are 
concerned,  and  the  statements  I  have  read 
to-night  out  of  the  Investors'  Review  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  what  I  ^aid  was  correct 
— that  those  gentlemen  had  been  sending  home 
information  to  the  Old  Country.  One  of  those 
statements,  at  any  rate,  appeared  to  me  to  sound 
very  much  like  a  statement  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Wairarapa.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
he  wrote  the  letter,  but  what  I  would  say  is, 
it  appeared  to  me  very  like  a  story  he  had 
been  telling  some  other  intelligent  settler 
who  was  writing  to  the  Old  Country.  It  is 
in  regard  to  what  he  said  in  connection  with 
the  labour  question  in  New  Zealand ;  and  the 
people  in  the  Old  Country  who  wanted  to  come 
out  as  settlers  and  invest  their  money  had  their 
minds  upset  in  connection  with  what  the  Go- 
vernment were  doing  in  connection  with  labour 
on  the  co-operative  system.  Statements  were 
made  broadcast  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion of  co-operative  works  which  were  far  from 
being  correct,  and  no  doubt  it  would  take  the 
Minister  of  Labour  some  days  in  London  to  be 
able  to  find  corrections  for  one  half  of  them. 
Now,  we  have  had  the  same  thing  done 
in  New  Zealand  by  some  of  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  we  have  a  right  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  so  we  have  a  good 
idea  where  these  statements  came  from.  My 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Patea  is 
very  anxious  I  should  say  something  in  con* 
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nection  wifch  another  subject  wliioh  I  do  not 
think  I  will  refer  to  to-night ;  but,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  return  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man which  ho  was  going  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  other  day,  if  ever  there  was  a  misleading 
return  that  was  one.  He  purported  to  give 
a  return  of  the  Horowhenua  Block,  and  he  had 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  gave  a  return  of  14,000 
out  of  52,000  acres,  and  he  did  not  lay  it  on  the 
table,  but  it  appeared  somewhere  else,  and  it 
was  not  a  correct  return.  It  was  misleading 
to  members  of  the  House  and  the  country 
when  he  said  he  had  a  Correct  statement  from 
the  registry-office  in  Wellington.  We  hear  so 
much  about  these  returns  that  it  shows  those 
honourable  gentlemen  do  not  want  straight- 
forward returns,  because  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  wanted  was  a  return  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  and  it  gave  only  one  portion  of  the 
block,  and  not  the  whole  of  it.  There  is 
another  matter  in  connection  with  what  I  read 
from  the  Investors*  Review  referring  to  the 
statement  that  every  wholesale  house  in  the 
colony  was  bankrupt.  Is  that  a  proper  state- 
ment to  be  put  into  a  paper  by  a  respectable  old 
colonist,  holding  a  high  position,  and  who  has 
plantations  where  working-men  go  and  sleep  at 
night,  and  have  to  be  put  out  in  the  morning  ? 
That  was  the  man  who  wrote  this  statement 
about  the  merchants  in  New  Zealand.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  is  not  a  proper  production  for 
a  colonist  of  New  Zealand. 
„  gQ  Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Mr.  Speaker, 
'  those  who  were  present  this  afternoon 
and  heard  the  speech  of  my  honourable  friend 
the  Minister  of  Lands  must  have  noticed  the 
very  wide  and  wonderful  latitude  and  license 
that  may  be  indulged  in  during  a  no-confidence 
debate.  He  referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  but  it  might  be  said  to  have 
been  only  incidentally.  The  greater  part  of  his 
speech  was  taken  up  with  subjects  which  are 
not  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  the 
House  and  the  country— namely,  the  veracity 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  before  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London.  But  I  will  not  be 
—  and  I  do  not  think  the  attention  of  the 
colony  will  be — diverted  on  the  present  occasion 
from  the  main  issue  by  considerations  of  Qo- 
vemment  policy  on  other  points.  My  honour- 
able friend  referred  to  the  returns  which  have 
been  sought  for  from  this  side  of  the  House, 
but  never  granted,  with  reference  to  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  colony ;  he  referred  to  the 
"  unemployed  "  question ;  he  referred  to  co- 
operative works;  he  referred  to  land-adminis- 
tration ;  and,  as  did  the  Premier,  he  referred  to 
the  Auckland  election.  The  Premier  himself 
very  unfairly  desired  to  fasten  on  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  the  imputation  that  he,  by  the 
action  he  has  taken  in  this  House,  had  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  Sir  George  Grey ;  but 
that  is  surely  too  transparent  a  device  to  im- 
pose upon  even  the  most  credulous.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  practically  determined  on  a  week  before 
any  mention  was  made  in  this  House  as  to  the 
constitutional  position  of  a  member  obtaining 
practically  unlimited  leave  of  absence. 
Mr,  J,  McKentii 


Hon.  Membtcbs. — No. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.- Yes,  the  resignatioa 
was  practically  settled  fully  a  week  before  the- 
constitutional  question  was  raised — very  pro- 
perly raised — by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded  me — 
the  Minister  of  Lands — dwelt  at  considerable- 
length,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  on  what 
he  called  the  unhappiness  of  the  Opposition ; 
and  in  a  certain  sense  he  could  not  have  o£Fered 
a  greater  compliment  to  the  Opposition  than 
by  suggesting  they  were  unhappy  in  view  of 
the  unfortunate  speech  made  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  London.  All  true  patriots — all 
true  colonists— must  be  unhappy  when  they 
find  one  of  the  leading  Ministers  of  the  day 
deliberately  deceiving — there  is  no  other  word 
to  be  applied — the  financiers  of  London  on 
the  eve  of  the  floating  of  a  great  loan  as  ta- 
the  financial  position  of  the  colony.  But  tho- 
unhappiness  of  Ministers  ought  to  be  very 
much  greater  than  the  unhappiness  of  any  one 
else  concerned  in  this  matter.  They  are,  aft 
a  Ministry,  responsible  for  one  of  the  gravest- 
episodes  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  colony.  The  Minister  of 
Lands  hinted  that  the  unhappiness  of  the 
Opposition  was  because  they  could  not  hope 
to  soon  succeed  in  occupying  a  position  on 
the  Treasury  benches.  But  surely  no  Oppo- 
sition would  desire  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  Government  in  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs.  It  is  proper— it  is  right — that  this 
Government  should  reap  the  harvest  they  have 
sown  ;  and,  in  respect  of  this  utterance  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  London,  I  think  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  remain  in  his  place, 
— as  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
the  House, — until  this  matter  is  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  not  only  in  the  colony,  but  also- 
before  the  audience  and  before  the  wide  public 
that  he  addressed  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London.  The  Minister  of  Lands 
referred  to  the  success  of  the  loan  ;  and  I  grant 
him  that  the  loan  was  a  success.  He  was  par- 
ticularly correct  when  he  said  that  the  loan 
had  been  much  more  successful  than  his  friend 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  anticipated.  The 
success  of  the  loan  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  due  to  two  causes: 
first  of  all,  to  the  remarkable  cheapness  of 
money  at  that  time  in  the  London  market; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  inducements  held  out  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London, — particu- 
larly to  the  statement  made  by  him  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  cheapness  of 
money  at  that  time  was  simply  phenomenal. 
Consols,  bearing  interest  at  £2  15s.,  were 
quoted  at  106.  People  were  actually  content 
to  forego  or  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
so  as  to  have  their  capital  invested  in  a  sure- 
security  that  could  be  realised  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  WARD. — What  price  were  they  when 
the  loan  was  proposed  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— 106  was  the  quota- 
tion  on  the  4th  May,  immediately  succeeding 
the  floating  of  the  New  Zealand  million-and-a- 
half  loan.  Bank  of  England  stock  stood  un- 
precedentedly  high,  and   the  Bank  rate  was. 
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only  2  per  cent.  Three  months'  bills  could  be 
obtained  at  J  per  cent.->17B.  6d.  for  £100  lot 
three  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was 
a  period  during  which  money  was  so  plenti- 
ful as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer floating  the  loan.  In  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  and  the  colony,  through 
him,  was  fortunate  in  going  upon  the  London 
market  at  such  a  time. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— We  arranged  it  all  before- 
hand. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— I  am  not  surprised 
the  Premier  should  say  he  arranged  all  about 
the  Bank  rate  of  interest  and  discount  rates, 
and  all  the  money-market  operations  of  Eng- 
land. That  statement  is  on  a  par  with  many 
other  statements  he  has  made  in  connection 
with  this  matter— simply  reckless,  boasting, 
ignorant  statements — statements  which  may 
prevail  with  some,  but  which  cannot  stand 
even  a  moment's  reflection,  and  hardly  de- 
serve any  notice.  The  second  ground  of  the 
loan's  success  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  in- 
ducements of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I  call 
them  inducements  because  that  was  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  received  in  London.  The 
Economist^  of  the  4th  May,  says,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sudden  rise  of  colonial  stocks, 
**  The  demand  has  been  most  noticeable  among 
New  Zealand  issues,  on  the  unduly  optimistic 
speech  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  the  New  Zealand 
finance  Minister  now  *  on  tour '  in  this  country." 
The  question,  however,  is,  whether  these  induce- 
ments were  true  or  not — whether  they  were 
calculated  to  deceive  the  public  he  was  address- 
ing, or  whether  they  were  such  as  to  give  a 
reasonably  correct  view  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  colony.  Before  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  I  would  refer  to  one 
other  item  my  honourable  friend  the  Minister 
of  Lands  touched  upon  when  he  was  dealing 
with  the  few  remarks  that  he  favoured  us  with 
on  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  He  said  the  securities  re- 
ferred to  were  there  for  use  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  I  will  presently  consider  that  phase  of 
the  matter,  in  view  of  what  the  Premier  has 
said  on  the  subject.  But,  dealing  now,  and  in 
passing,  with  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  when  he  suggested  that  the  securities 
were  only  to  be  used  for  a  crisis,  such  a  sug- 
gestion was  certainly  not  indicated  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer:  his  statement  to  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  was  that  the  se- 
curities were  available  for  the  service  of  the 
public  debt.  But  it  may  be  that  my  honour- 
able friend  the  Minister  of  Lands  is  better  able 
to  say  what  was  really  contemplated  by  the 
6k>vemment.  He  has  indicated  that  these 
securities  might  have  been  used  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  such  as  threatened  in  the  case  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Now,  my  honour- 
able friend  has  before  this  claimed  special 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
the  recess  he  said  that  he  knew  all  about  the 
afiairs  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ten  months 
before  the  Guarantee  Bill  was  brought  down. 
But,  again,  it  may  be  that  he  is  making  a  dis- 


closure which  he  will— as  he  did  on  the  former 
occasion  referred  to — have  presently  to  try  to 
explain  away.  Passing  now  from  my  honour- 
able friend  the  Minister  of  Lands,  I  will  coma 
to  the  main  question  —  really  the  only  im- 
portant question  in  this  debate — and  that  is, 
the  truthfulness  or  otherwise  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  before  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  passage  de- 
serves to  be  read  and  re-read  throughout  the 
colony ;  and,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
it,  I  will  read  it  here  again.  Sir : — 

**  Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash,  at  that 
time  " — that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  land-tax  last  year — "we  had  lying  in 
London,  and  we  have  them  still,  some  three 
million  pounds'  worth  of  unpledged  securities 
of  New  Zealand,  against  which  at  any  moment 
we  not  only  could  have  got  twice  or  three 
times  the  amount  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
do  so,    .    .     ." 

And  that  statement  appears  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  cheers.  Possibly,  so  far  as  known 
by  those  who  heard  it,  the  statement  was  one  to 
be  cheered.  Those  cheers  indicate  what  was 
carried  to  the  minds  of  the  people  who  listened 
to  him  —  namely,  that  the  Government  had 
those  securities,  and  that  they  might  fairly 
and  properly  have  used  them  for  the  pu^se 
of  raising  money  to  meet  the  charges  upon 
the  public  debt  of  the  colony.  My  honourable 
friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  the  other  night 
read  these  very  words  that  I  have  just  read, 
and  some  more  reported  which  are  not  relevant 
to  the  point.  He  adopted  them  as  they  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  called  the  British  Aus- 
tralasian^ which  W8ks  circulated  from  the  Agent- 
Genered's  offlce  among  members  of  Parliament, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  report.  If  there  were  any,  I 
have  only  to  return  to  other  newspapers  which 
reported  the  same  meeting.  The  Times  of 
London,  of  the  29th  April,  gives  a  somewhat 
extended  report  of  the  same  speech,  and  in  it 
is  this  passage  as  part  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's speech : — 

"It  had  been  currently  reported  from  the 
colony  that  the  collecting  of  the  land-tax  be- 
fore the  due  date  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Government  being  *hard  up'  for  cash.  This 
was  absolutely  incorrect.  They  had  at  the 
time  £3,000,000  of  unpledged  securities  lying 
idle  in  London.  If  it  had  been  necessary  they 
might,  of  course,  have  raised  money  against 
these  securities." 

That,  Sir,  substantially  supports  the  report 
in  the  British  Australasian  already  adopted  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  meaning  which  was  con- 
veyed by  him  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  WARD.— What  was  it? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— My  honourable  friend 
has  acquired  since  his  return  a  constant  habit 
of  contradiction  and  interruption.  The  extract 
I  have  just  read  is  from  the  Times  of  the  29th 
April,  and  corroborates  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  quoted  last  week  from  the 
print  of  the  British  Australasian,     The  two 
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reports  were  substantially  the  same.  If  my 
honourable  friend  prefers  the  extract  he  read 
himself  from  the  British  AtistralcLaian^  then  I 
will  take  that  extract,  although,  I  think,  it  is 
oorroborated  by  the  Times.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  leading  journal  of  England  indicat- 
ing very  explicitly  the  position  represented  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  as  to  the  securities  then 
in  London.  If  that  report  were  not  a  correct 
statement  of  what  he  said,  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  corrected  it  at  the  time.  But  I  take  it 
that  that  was  a  correct  report, — it  is  the  same 
in  sense  as  the  report  in  the  British  Austral- 
asian; and,  whether  we  take  the  one  or  the 
other,  no  man  of  common-sense  could  have 
drawn  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  represented,  and  meant  to 
represent,  that  the  colony  had  some  three 
millions'  worth  of  securities  in  London  which 
oould  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  meet  the  ordinary  engagements  of 
the  colony. 

Mr.  LA  WRY.— So  they  have. 
r,  Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.—Well,  it  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  argue  with  a  person  like  the  member 
for  Parnell.  No  facts,  no  arguments,  no  con- 
sideration except  that  of  party,  will  influence 
members  like  nim.  We  come,  then,  to  the 
broaA  fact  that  the  Treasurer,  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, represented  -that  he  had  securities 
available  for  the  purpose  of  being  pledged  to 
meet  the  engagements  of  the  colony;  whereas 
in  truth  and  in  fact  those  Fecurities  were  not 
unpledged,  and  could  not  have  been  pledged 
under  any  honest  representation  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  were  trust  funds.  We  have  the 
certificates  of  officials  as  to  that  fact,  and  re- 
turns made  year  by  year  prove  that  the  securi- 
ties indubitably  belonged  to  the  depositors  in 
the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  to  the  policy- 
holders in  the  Government  Insurance  Office, 
and  to  those  who  had  invested  their  funds  in 
the  Public  Trust  Office.  We  have  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  greater  bulk  of  these  securities 
had  been  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
being  readily  converted  into  csbsh  if  necessary. 
The  Premier  now  desires  to  suggest  that  they 
were  only  intended  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  That  is  a  new  gloss  which  is  sought 
to  be  put  upon  the  statement  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer.  Was  there  any  indication  in  the 
speech  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  that  there  was 
a  crisis  impending  in  the  affairs  of  New  Zea- 
land? Certainly  not.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
speech  was  that  no  crisis  was  likely  to  happen  in 
connection  with  New  Zealand  finance.  There 
had  been  a  crisis,  he  said,  in  the  adjoining 
colonies,  but  New  Zealand  had  escaped.  The 
plain  meaning  of  the  statement  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  undoubtedly  was  that 
the  securities  were  there  available  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
engagements  of  the  colony  in  London.  It  may 
be  now  taken  as  admitted  that  they  were  not 
**  unpledged,"  and  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
place  any  other  meaning  than  the  ordinary 
one  on  that  word.  Let  us  take  an  illustra- 
tion— a  familiar  illustration — with  regard  to 
Mr.  Q»  Hutchison 


similar  securities.  Let  us  take  the  Auckland 
Savings-bank  for  instance,  which  has  no  doubt 
some  funds  of  its  depositors  invested  in  borough 
debentures  or  in  gas  or  other  shares.  Cocdd 
it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  any  of 
the  directors  of  that  institution  would  be  justi- 
fied in  representing  that  these  securities  be- 
longed to  the  bank,  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  providing  for  the  demands  which  might 
be  made  upon  the  bank  by  its  depositors?  Ajid 
yet  such  a  course  was  that  suggested  by  this 
statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  But  let 
us  just  suppose  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  colony, — I  say  that  a  crisis  was  not 
contemplated,  nor  indicated,  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer;  but  suppose  it  had  arisen, — then, 
according  to  him,  these  three  millions'  worth 
of  securities  were  available  for  the  needs 
of  the  colony.  Supposing  that,  could  he,  I 
ask,  have  taken  them,  as  agent  of  New  Zea- 
land, and,  having  told  the  truth  respecting 
them,  been  able  to  raise  a  single  shilling  on 
them  ?  Not  for  a  moment.  If  any  one  had 
gone  with  these  securities  to  any  bank  what- 
ever and  said,  **  These  belong  to  the  Post  Office, 
to  the  Government  Insurance  Department,  and 
to  the  Public  Trust  Office,  but  we  wajit  to  raise 
£100,000  or  half  a  million,  or  some  other  sum, 
upon  them:  will  you  lend  the  money?'*  he 
would  have  been  asked  to  retire  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  would  have  been  an  insult  to  any 
financier— to  any  bank — to  be  afiked  to  collude 
in  what  would  have  practically  and  essenticJly 
been  a  fraud.  No,  Sir;  money  oould  only  have 
been  raised  upon  those  securities  by  represent- 
ing that  they  were  the  securities  of  the  colony, 
impledged  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
as  used  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  On  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  when  dealing  with  this  subject, 
I  used  a  strong  expression  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  those  who  might  have 
attempted  to  raise  money  upon  these  securi- 
ties, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  used  too 
strong  an  expression.  I  do  not  think  so.  Con- 
firmation of  what  I  said  is  to  hand  in  the 
reports  of  the  newspapers  of  what  was  going 
on  in  London  about  the  time  of  the  speech  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer.  It  was  then  that  the 
directors  of  "the  Balfour  group"  were  before 
the  Courts.  Their  crime  consisted  in  the  main 
of  using  the  securities  of  one  society  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  another  of  the 
group ;  and  where  are  they  now  ? 

An  Hon.  Member.— Where  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Well,  the  honourable 
gentleman,  if  he  does  not  know,  will  probably 
make  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
if  he  should  follow  in  the  course  indicated  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer.  We  are  told,  notwith- 
standing the  three  keys  and  the  Public  Re- 
venues Act,  that  the  securities  which  were 
sent  to  London  do  not  belong  to  those  for 
whom  the  keepers  of  those  keys  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  custodians.  Certainly  it  is  a 
sorry  farce  to  have  officials  year  after  year 
certifying  that  they  hold  under  three  keys 
certain  securities,  when  it  seems  the  Trea- 
surer holds  the  skeleton- key  that  can  unlock 
all   these    safes,  so    that    he   can    take    the 
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seemities  where  he  will,  to  be  used  when  he 
chooses,  for  whatever  purpose  he  may  desire. 
If  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  were  to  be 
tolerated,  it  is  a  mere  pretence  to  seek  to  re- 
strict the  issue  of  Treasury  bills,  or  keep  upon 
the  statute-book  the  Public  Revenues  Act. 
Sach  limitations  and  precautions  are  all  waste 
paper,  if  such  conduct  as  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer has  been  guilty  of  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
nncondemned.  I  trust  that  the  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  in  this  House  within 
the  last  week,  will  raise  such  a  protest  from 
the  people  of  the  colony  that  such  declarations 
«8  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  will  never  be  heard 
again  emanating  from  any  public  man  in  con- 
nection with  New  Zealand.  I  trust  that  public 
opinion  will  so  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  that  it  will  be  a  warning  for 
all  time  to  any  successors  in  that  position. 
And  this  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
been  referred  to  as  patriotism — as  patriotic, — 
and  it  has  been  said  that  all  who  disagree  with 
him  are  unpatriotic.  Therefore,  it  is  patriotic 
to  be  untruthful ;  it  is  patriotic  to  indulge  in  de- 
ceit ;  it  is  patriotic  to  mislead — to  obtain  money 
under  the  pretence  of  securities  being  available 
that  are  not  available!  And  the  reverse  is 
unpatriotic  1  Sir,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in 
liondon,  referred  to  the  labour  party  of  this 
colony  as  being  conservative  of  finance.  Con- 
«ervative  of  finance !  And  yet  I  dare  say  a  good 
many  who  call  themselves  labour  members  and 
democrats  will  be  found  supporting  the  Go- 
vernment upon  this  division.  Conservative  of 
finance  ?  Conservative  of  deception  I  Let  me 
refer  the  honourable  gentleman  to  what  a  great 
authority  has  said  upon  democracy.  Daniel 
Webster  declared,  **  No  Government  is  respeo- 
toble  that  is  not  just.  Without  unspotted  purity 
of  public  faith,  without  sacred  public  principle, 
fidelity  and  honour,  no  mere  forms  of  govern- 
ment, no  machinery  of  laws,  can  give  dignity  to 
political  society."  And  yet  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  now  preached  as  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy by  those  who  hold  power  at  present  in 
this  colony.  Sir,  I  claim  to  be  as  true  a  demo- 
crat as  any  one  in  this  House.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  derisive  laughter  of  some  members 
«n  the  Government  side.  I  do  not  class  myself 
with  them  in  their  democracy.  I  claim  to  be 
as  true  a  democrat  as  any  one  in  this  colony, 
but  certainly  not  to  be  the  sort  of  democrat 
who  supports  such  conduct  as  the  Treasurer 
has  confessed — the  sham  and  shoddy  demo- 
crats whom  I  see  before  me.  True  democracy 
consists  in  the  elevation  and  not  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  people  ;  and  in  no  respect  have  the 
people  of  the  colony  been  so  degraded  through 
their  representatives  as  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  It  was  a  melancholy  and  sorrowful 
experience  to  hear  honourable  members  vo- 
ciferously applauding  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
nay,  even  greeting  with  shrieks  of  delight  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  he  unfolded  the 
proofs  of  his  delinquencies  in  London.  It  was 
a  shameful  and  degrading  sight ;  and,  though 
the  majority  of  the  House  may  negative  this 
resolution,  and  may  in  effect  say  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  quite  right,  still,  the  majority  of 


the  country,  especially  the  majority  of  thinking 
and  reflective  people,  will  have  only  one  verdict 
on  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Treasurer 
was  not  only  wrong  but  that  he  betrayed  the 
colony  and  bartered  away  its  honour  in  the 
statement  he  made  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  REEVES.  — We  have  had  the  usual 
half-hour  of  sandpapered  sarcasm  from  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  the  usual  conclu- 
sion with  its  pretentious  afCectation  of  moral 
superiority  and  patriotic  virtue.  I  think  the 
melodrama  has  been,  if  possible,  a  little  more 
laboured  than  usual — a  little  more  preten- 
tious— and  the  satire  has  been  a  little  staler. 
Knowing  how  inexhaustible  the  honourable 
gentleman's  vocabulary  of  vituperation  is,  I 
thought  it  possible  that  to-night  we  should 
have  a  fresh  epithet  or  two  hurled  at  my 
honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  but 
we  had  simply  the  same  old  adjectives  we 
heard  any  time  this  last  seven  years,  that  were 
originally  heard  when  hurled  against  the  late 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  the  honourable  member 
for  Eden,  and  the  present  ally  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  There  has  been  nothing  fresh 
at  all.  If  possible,  some  of  the  impromptus 
are  a  little  more  laboured  than  they  usually 
are.  Sir,  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  ?  Why 
has  this,  resolution  been  moved  to-night? 
What  is  the  intention  and  meaning  of  it? 
Simply  this,  I  take  it :  In  the  noble  game  of 
cricket  we  know  that  when  men  are  very  badly 
beaten  on  the  first  innings,  and  are  headed  by 
more  than  a  certain  number,  as  the  Opposition 
were  last  week,  they  are  obliged  by  the  rules  to 
what  is  called  '*  follow  on  " — that  is,  to  have  a 
second  innings,  whether  they  like  it  or  not — 
and  I  suppose  my  honourable  friends  on  the 
other  side  are  **  following  on  "  to-night.  But  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  second  innings  ;  he  wants  a  third.  He 
had.  two  innings  the  other  night.  His  first  in- 
nings was  so  unsuccessful  that  he  would  have  a 
second  one,  as  he  was  bowled  very  hastily  in  the 
first  innings.  So  he  gave  us  a  second  innings 
after  supper:  but  he  did  not  score  in  that 
second  innings.  He  blocked  a  bit,  but  made 
no  runs  whatever.  I  ask  honourable  gentle- 
men whether  he  has  made  any  at  all.    Sir,  he 

C.Q  has  to-night  gone  so  far  back  into 
the  past  as  to  give  us  much  old  stuff 
over  again.  Once  more  we  hear  that  they 
are  not  wanting  on  that  side  to  disturb  the 
Government  in  its  position  on  these  benches. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  turn  the  Government 
out.  What  wonderful  self-abnegation  1  What 
wonderful  self-denial  on  the  part  of  those 
honourable  gentlemen !  We  heard  all  that  in 
the  last  Parliament.  Then  we  used  to  be 
told,  *'  We  must  not  turn  the  Government 
out;  they  must  reap  the  harvest  they  have 
sown."  The  general  election  came,  and  we 
did  reap  the  harvest :  our  harvest  gave  us  52 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  theirs  would  not  give 
more  than  18.  And  I  judge  that  we  shall 
have  an  equally  good  crop  at  the  next  har- 
vest.   I  do  not  want  a  better  one.    We  are 
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not  greedy  on  this  sicle.  We  are  quite  satisfied  I 
with  52  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  honourable 
gentleman  delivered  himself  at  length  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  Minister  of  Lands. 
He  said  my  honourable  colleague  had  not 
come  to  the  subject — that  he  rambled  and 
made  misstatements.  He  said  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  had  referred  to  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand,  and  had  once  declared  that  months 
and  months  before  the  crisis  occurred  he  knew 
what  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
were.  I  say  the  Minister  of  Lands  did  not 
say  that  he  knew  all  about  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand. 

An  Hon.  MembeB.— He  did. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— Is  it  another  example  of 
the  deplorable  inaccuracy  of  the  Opposition 
newspapers  ?  I  am  going  on  the  authority  of 
the  Dunedin  Evening  Star.  That  paper  did 
not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Unfortunately, 
there  being  no  Government  paper  in  Dunedin, 
I  suppose  we  cannot  get  at  the  truth.  We  are 
likely  to  be  misled.  The  honourable  gentleman 
gave  us  exactly  the  same  old  twisting  when 
he  referred  to  the  remarks  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in    London.   He  stated  again  and 

again 1  see  the  honourable  gentleman  is 

going  out  of  the  House ;  I  thought  he  would 
run  away.  Ah  !  he  is  coming  back — we  shall 
see  him  presently.  My  honourable  friend 
stated  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  given  no 
indication  in  this  speech  in  London  that  these 
securities  could  only  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  indicated 
they  could  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
therefore,  although  there  was  no  crisis  at  all  or 
special  need  for  him  to  use  these  securities, 
they  might  be  used  and  pledged.  It  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  said. 
He  said  distinctly  that  these  securities  would 
be  available  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Where  is  the  report  ? 

Mr.  REEVES.— In  the  British  Australasian. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Read  it  again. 

Mr.  REEVES.  — It  has  been  read  so 
often  that  I  need  not  read  it  again.  The 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  are  very  noisy. 
The  more  noise  they  make  the  more  uneasy 
they  show  themselves  to  be.  My  honourable 
friend  attacked  the  Colonial  Treasurer  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  deceived  the  financiers  of 
London — had  deceived  them  successfully.  He 
repeated  again  and  again,  **  successfully  de- 
ceived.** He  seems  to  be  angry  because  the 
deceit  was  successful.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  very 
wrong  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  make 
a  charge  of  this  kind,  because  he  knows  the 
charge  cannot  be  applied  to  himself.  No  one 
would  accuse  the  honourable  gentlems^n  of 
deceiving  anybody  successfully.  He  has  been 
found  out  long  ago.  Look  at  the  instance  of 
when  he  went  to  address  the  people  of  Wanga- 
nui  months  ago.  He  went  up  there  with  a 
peroration  almost  as  bold  and  as  brilliant  as 
the  peroration  he  has  made  to-night.  Instead 
of  talking  about  patriotism  on  that  occasion 
he  talked  of  honour.  Laying  one  hand  on  the 
place  where  his  heart  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
gracefully  waving  the  other,  he  said,  **  Ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  "■ 
They  could  stand  a  good  deal,  but  they  could 
not  stand  that.  They  simply  roared  with 
laughter  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
The  honourable  member  had  been  there  before. 
Then,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  went  off 
into  simply  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  had 
inside  this  House  and  outside  the  House  for 
weeks  and  weeks  past :  that  is,  he  says  that 
there  may  be  a  fraudulent  misuse  of  trust 
funds ;  and;  in  order  to  make  his  remarks  and 
personalities  as  effective  as  possible,  he  dragged 
in  the  name  of  Jabez  Balfour,  and  insinuated 
— ^he  did  not  dare  to  say  so  directly :  that  would 
have  been  more  courageous  of  him ;  but  he- 
insinuated — that  there  was  a  parallel  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and 
frauds  of  robbing  directors, — between  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer,  an  honest  man,  and  Jabez. 
Balfour,  a  man  now  charged  with  a  serious 
crime,  and  who  is  to  get  his  deserts  shortly  for 
his  crime.  That  statement  came  from  him  t 
He  dared  to  say  that  of  a  man  in  this  House  t. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  that 
kind  of  thing  from  the  honourable  member. 
When  addressing  the  people  of  Wanganui  he 
had  the  bad  taste  to  declare  that  the  unanimity 
amongst  Ministers  was  because  their  fingers 
had  met  in  every  corner  of  the  public  till.  I 
ask,  is  that  fair?  Is  it  creditable?  Is  it 
likely  to  improve  the  tone  and  standard  of 
public  life  in  the  colony — such  talk  as  that?* 
And,  above  all,  the  man  who  uses  language  of 
that  sort  has  no  reason  to  expect  quarter  from, 
his  antagonists. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — We  do  not  ask  it. 

Mr.  REEVES. — The  honourable  gentleman 
is  not  likely  to  get  it.  The  honourable  member 
went  on  to  discuss  the  cheap -money  scheme. 
He  did  his  best  to  belittle  the  Treasurer  and 
take  away  the  credit  from  him  of  raising  the- 
loan  at  8  per  cent.  He  gives  us  to  understand 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  It  was  simply  be- 
cause money  was  cheap  at  the  time  ;  anybody 
could  have  done  as  much,  witti  money  so- 
cheap.  Why  was  it,  then,  that  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  prophesied  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  do  it  ?  Why  did  they  say- 
in  distinct  terms  that  the  loan  would  not  be' 
rained  at  that  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Not  at  that  time ;  montha 
before. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Yes;  but  the  loan  was  not 
going  to  be  raised  at  that  time.  What  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  said  was  that  money  would 
fall,  and  would  be  cheap  ;  and  he  prophesied 
correctly.  The  statement  of  the  Opposition 
turned  out  to  be  wrong:  that  is  the  simple 
matter  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Trea- 
surer. He  has  falsified  their  predictions,  and 
they  cannot  forgive  him.  You  cannot  breed 
more  undying  hatred  in  a  man  than  by 
managing  to  prove  that  he  was  wrong.  He 
will  forgive  anything,  unless  you  prove  he  was 
absolutely  incorrect.  That  is  the  reason  the 
honourable  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  can- 
not forgive  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  He  served 
his  country,  and  he  has  triumphed.  Their 
prophecies  have  had  the  bottom  knocked  out 
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of  them.  They  tried  to  injure  their  country 
and  failed,  and  they  now  try  to  vilify  and  in- 
jure and  rain  the  credit  of  the  man  who  Yiqa 
Benred  his  country. 

An  Hon.  Hembeb. — Served  his  country  ? 

Mr.  REEVES.— Yes;  served  his  country. 
Take  up  the  most  embittered  opponents  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer — take  up  the  Ghristohnrch 
JV«M,  for  instance ;  there  is  no  more  bitter  or 
violent  Opposition  newspaper  than  that  in  the 
colony, — and  take  its  articles  attacking  the 
Treasurer.  They  admit  that  not  only  did  he 
do  his  best,  but  that  he  served  his  country 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  true  they  at- 
tempted to  find  fault  with  the  means  he  used 
to  serve  his  country;  but  the  admission  that 
he  did  serve  his  country,  and  served  it  success- 
luliy,  comes  from  the  Ghristchurch  PresSy  just 
as  it  does  from  the  general  public  of  the  colony. 
Those  honourable  gentlemen  are  exerting  them- 
selves to-night,  as  they  have  been  exerting 
themselves  for  weeks  past,  so  as  to  expose  the 
man  who  has  successfully  served  his  country. 
Why  do  they  not  devote  themselves,  as  patriots  i 
— and  they  say  they  are  patriots — why  do  they 
not  devote  themselves  to  trying  to  expose  some 
of  the  men  who  are  constantly  belittling  and 
libelling  New  Zealand?  There  are  men  in 
England  who  do  that.  The  grossest  possible 
statements  about  New  Zealand  are  made  by 
those  men.  A  mail  never  comes  in  without 
our  seeing  that  men  in  England  are  libelling 
the  colony,  and  doing  their  best  to  injure  our 
eredit.  There  is  an  opening  for  a  patriotic 
Opposition.  Why  do  they  not  expose  thoee 
men  ?  Why  not  hound  out  the  scoundrels  who 
inspire  them,  and  send  these  libellous  attacks 
to  London,  and  do  their  best  to  injure  the 
colony?  There  is  a  grand  opening  for  them 
— a  splendid  field  for  their  endeavours.  Why 
do  they  not  attack  the  men  who  vilify  this 
country?  No;  you  never  hear  them  do  that. 
They  reserve  all  their  attacks— all  their  accusa- 
tions—  for  the  man  who  served  his  country. 
Success  is  the  crime  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer; he  has  been  successful,  he  has  served 
his  country  when  they  said  he  would  not.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer's  crime,  therefore,  has  been 
success.  In  the  days  of  despotism  a  general 
could  not  win  a  battle  without  fear  that,  if  he 
was  too  successful,  on  his  return  his  master 
would  be  jealous,  and  would  punish  him  for  his 
victory.  One  would  have  thought  that  we  had 
progressed  since  that  time ;  but  now  a  states- 
man can  commit  no  greater  crime  than  to  be 
successful  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  win 
the  plaudits  of  other  countries  and  all  our  race 
in  other  lands.  This  is  the  Colonial  Treasurer's 
crime,  and  this  is  his  punishment.  These 
honourable  gentlemen  endeavour  to  ruin  his 
character  and  blast  his  reputation.  What  a 
task  for  the  Opposition  to  engage  in !  Somehow 
or  another  they  seem  to  fear  to  devote  them- 
selves to  attack  the  men  who  libel  New  Zea- 
land ;  and  why  ?  If  the  names  of  these  men 
were  brought  out  before  the  public,  those 
honourable  gentlemen  fear  they  might  expose 
their  own  friends.  Whom  might  they  not  ex- 
pose to  the  light  of  public  indignation  ?  They  do 


not  know  whom  they  might,  but  they  can  guess. 
The  attacks  which  have  been  sent  from  this 
country  to  Europe,  not  only  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  but  year  after  year,  are 
traceable  to  the  wild  and  unpatriotic  language? 
used  by  them  and  by  their  organs  of  all  classes 
in  New  Zealand.  Upon  their  party,  as  a  whole^. 
lies  the  way  in  which  New  Zealand  has  been, 
traduced,  vilified,  and  attacked  in  London*. 
You  cannot  go  to  London  now,  you  cannot 
talk  to  New-Zealanders  who  live  in  London, 
without  hearing  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust at  the  way  this  colony,  of  all  colonies,  is 
traduced  and  slandered  by  its  own  children.. 
I  say  it  is  shameful ;  and  the  odium  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  lie  upon  that  party  col- 
lectively, if  not  upon  some  of  those  gentlemeni 
individually.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  that  at 
the  last  election,  and  if  they  do  not  mend  their- 
ways  they  are  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  again» 
at  the  next  election.  Now  we  come  to  this 
question  of  the  securities. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— Yes,  that  is  the  question,, 
however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  the  honourable 
gentlemen  over  there,  who  might  like  to  shirk 
it,  because  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism  and 
honesty.  Let  us  come  to  the  point.  All  sorts  of 
statements  have  been  made :  wo  have  been  told 
that  these  debenture  securities  are  the  property 
of  the  individuals  who  have  lent  their  money 
to  certain  departments,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  no  more  right  to- 
talk  about  pledging  them  than  a  solicitor  ha& 
to  talk  about  pledging  the  deeds  of  his  client, 
deposited  with  him  for  safe  keeping.  I  say 
most  distinctly  that  the  people  who  lend  money 
to  our  departments  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  securities ;  they  are  not  the  owners  of 
them,  and  they  have  no  right — no  moral,  legal, 
or  equitable  right— with  regard  to  them.  The- 
only  right  the  people  who  lend  the  money  to  the 
Post  Ofiice,  or  to  other  departments,  have  is  to 
get  their  money  back  on  the  day  that  it  can  be 
demanded.  The  securities  are  not  their  pro- 
perty in  any  sense.  To  show,  for  example,  the- 
absurdity  of  the  parallel  between  these  securi- 
ties and  the  securities  of  a  client  deposited  with 
his  solicitor,  I  may  say  that  a  client  walks  into- 
the  office  and  has  only  to  ask  for  his  deeds  and 
the  solicitor  must  give  them  up.  But  take  the 
persons  who  lend  money  to  the  Post  Office:. 
If  they  walked  in  and  demanded  the  securi- 
ties the  officers  would  laugh  in  their  face. 
What  have  the  debentures  to  do  with  them?" 
They  are  a  matter  clearly  between  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  the  Qovernment  department,, 
and  the  lenders  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
What  right  have  the  lenders  ?  I  contend,  the 
right  to  get  their  money  back  when  they  ask. 
for  its  return.  What  is  the  real  security  and 
ground  for  their  confidence  in  the  Government? 
They  believe  that  they  will  get  the  money  back,, 
because  they  know  that  the  general  credit  of 
the  colony  lies  at  the  back  of  those  depart- 
ments, and  when  they  look  to  the  credit  of 
each  department  they  feel  that  they  have  the 
security  of  the  credit  of  the  colony  at  their- 
back.    The  great  thing  is.  Is  the  credit  of  the 
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colony  good  ? — because  they  know  that  as  long 
■as  the  credit  of  the  colony  is  maintained  they 
-are  perfectly  safe.  I  say,  further,  that  in  the 
interest  of  those  lenders  no  better  or  more 
•equitable  or  proper  use  could  be  made  of  these 
securities  than  by  using  them  if  necessary  to 
defend  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  to  support 
it  in  times  of  crises.  What  would  become  of 
these  lenders  if  the  credit  of  the  colony  were 
shattered  and  failed  ?  That  is  the  only  crisis 
and  the  only  possible  condition  of  affairs  under 
which  they  would  lose  their  money,  as  otherwise 
ithey  could  not  possibly  do  so.  I  say  again  that 
«8  long  as  the  credit  of  the  colony  is  maintained 
in  London  and  here  each  lender  is  safe,  and 
therefore,  in  their  own  interests,  you  could  not 
possibly  employ  these  securities  better  than  in 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  colony.  I  also 
say  that  you  have  a  perfectly  legal  and  equit- 
-able  right  to  do  that.  I  am  now  going  to  quote 
from  a  newspaper  the  name  of  which  has  often 
been  mentioned  in  this  House.  I  do  not  quote 
from  that  newspaper  simply  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  but  because,  for  one  reason, 
I  believe  that  it  is  inspired  by  the  political 
opponents  of  this  Grovemment,  and  that  it 
represents  the  views  of  the  most  bitter,  and  in 
«ome  cases  the  most  prominent,  opponents  of 
the  Ministry.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  an 
-article  in  the  Wellington  Evening  Post, 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb.— Take  it  as  read. 

Mr.  BEEVES.  —  I  am  not  going  to  waste 
much  time  on  the  article;  but  there  is  one 
particular  passage  in  it  which  is  far  too  good 
to  miss.  Honourable  members  know  that  that 
paper  has  vilified  the  New  Zealand  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  that  it  has  been  endeavouring 
to  criticize  his  finance,  and  himself  for  daring 
to  say  that  the  trust  funds  were  pledgable.  It 
proceeded  last  Tuesday  to  try  to  define  the  se- 
curities— what  they  were,  and  what  they  were 
used  for.  And  this  is  what  it  said:  *' These 
securities,  &c.,  are  held  as  a  reserve  to  back 
up  that  rather  intangible  security,  the  general 
credit  of  the  colony,  which  guarantees  all  the 
transactions  of  these  departments  with  the 
public."  That  is  exactly  what  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  said  in  London ;  neither  more  nor 
less.  He  said  that  these  securities  were  all 
reserved  to  back  up  the  general  credit  of  the 
•colony,  and  they  might  be  used,  if  necessary, 
for  that  purpose,  but  not  else.  He  also  said 
they  were  under  three  proper  legal  guardians. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
possesses  skeleton-keys  with  which  he  can 
unlock  the  safe  in  which  these  debentures  are 
kept  by  the  three  proper  guardians  is  simply 
ridiculous,  as  the  Treasurer  neither  physically 
nor  morally  .has  any  such  keys.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  their  legal  guardians,  and,  ex- 
•  cept  with  the  consent  of  those  gentlemen,  they 
'Oannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  I 
say  distinctly  that  this  statement  is  not  only  a 
slander  upon  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  but  it  is  a 
-slander  upon  the  legal  guardians  of  the  securi- 
ties, to  suppose  that  they  would  allow  the  safe 
Tto  be  unlocked  and  these  securities  to  be  made 
■use  of  unless  there  were  a  legal  right  to  do  so,  and 
•unless  there  were  the  best  reasons  for  doing  it. 
Mr,  Reeves 


That  is  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  said ;  and 
let  me  point  out,  as  I  said  before.  What  is  the 
real  security  to  the  lender  ?  Why  do  people 
lend  their  money  to  the  Post  Ofiice  Depart- 
ment? Why  do  they  invest  their  funds  in 
the  Government  Insurance?  Why  do  they 
place  their  money  with  the  Public  Trustee? 
Simply  because  they  know  that  at  the  back  of 
these  departments  there  is  the  security  of  the 
general  credit  of  the  colony. 

An  Hon.  Member.— No. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— It  is  ridiculous  to  deny  it. 
Will  you  deny,  then,  that  there  must  be  reci- 
procity and  return  in  this  matter  ?  Do  you 
deny  that  the  general  credit  of  the  colony  has 
a  right  to  fortify  itself  by  means  of  these  securi- 
ties ?  The  two  arguments  are  illogical  and  un- 
reasonable, because  if  there  is  one  thing  there 
must  be  the  other.  As  the  general  credit  must 
back  up  the  credit  of  the  securities,  then,  that 
being  the  case,  they  can  legally  be  used  to  back 
up  the  general  credit  of  the  colony. 

Hon.  Membebs. — No,  no. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— I  say  the  fact  is  that  these 
honourable  gentlemen  are  simply  confusing  the 
Treasurer  with  the  State.  They  seem  to  think 
that  when  outside  the  Treasurer  these  securi- 
ties are  therefore  outside  the  Government,  and 
legally  do  not  belong  to  tbe  State.  They  are 
confusing  the  credit  of  the  State  with  the  sums 
in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Treasury.  The 
two  things  are  perfectly  distinct.  All  depart- 
ments of  the  State  are  part  of  thei  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  and  belong  to  it,  and  when  the 
credit  of  the  colony  is  threatened,  and  requires 
to  be  fortified,  they  have  the  same  right  one 
with  another.  The  legal  right  is  scarcely  in 
question.  Do  those  honourable  gentlemen 
profess  to  say  that  there  is  no  legal  right  to  use 
these  securijiies  ? 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  BELL.— Yes ;  we  do. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— Do  you  ?  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  because  your  case  is  even  more  wild, 
more  ignorant,  and  more  unreasonable  than  I 
ever  thought  it  was.  Why,  these  poor  honour- 
able gentlemen  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  we 
thought  them  to  be  in.  All  moneys  under  the 
Public  Bevenues  Act — which  deals  with  public 
moneys — are  public  moneys.  Will  the  honour- 
able member  say  that  the  funds  of  the  Post 
Office  are  not  public  moneys?  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  that.  All  public  moneys,  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  **  The  Public  Bevenues  Act,  1891," 
are  the  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen — 
that  is,  the  State. 

Mr.  BELL. — '*  Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." 

Mr.  BEEVES.— All  moneys  payable  to  the 
Post  Office,  the  Government  Insurance,  and  the 
Public  Trustee,  are  public  moneys ;  quite  so  ; 
and  the  colony  guarantees  these  moneys  to  the 
investors,  and  therefore  the  colony  has  a  right 
to  use  these  moneys  to  support  its  credit.  I 
say,  further,  that  if  the  general  credit  of  the 
colony  were  interfered  with,  if  the  general 
credit  of  the  colony  were  threatened,  then,  and 
only  then,  these  unfortunate  investors,  whom 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  have  such 
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a  wonderful  gushing  amount  of  sympathy  for, 
would  be  ruined.  Yet  those  honourable  gentle- 
men object  to  the  possible  using  of  these  se- 
ooiities  to  prevent  the  only  occurrence  which 
eoold  injure  them.  The  only  occurrence  which 
oonid  injure  the  lender  would  be  the  bank- 
raptcy  of  the  colony,  and  otherwise  they  could 
not  possibly  be  injured  in  any  way.  Yet  those 
honourable  gentlemen  object  to  using  these 
lecnrities  to  ward  off  the  only  accident  which 
conld  possibly  ruin  these  lenders — namely,  the 
rain  of  the  colony  itself. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Oh  1 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  do  not  mind  interruptions, 
bat  I  object  to  bawling,  and  I  must  ask  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  not  to  bawl 
«ny  more,  because  when  he  bawls  his  voice  is 
not  that  of  a  locust.  Again  I  say  that  the 
only  possible  thing  which  could  endanger  the 
investments  of  those  people  for  whom  some 
honourable  members  have  so  much  sympathy 
would  be  the  bankruptcy  of  the  colony,  and  the 
only  possible  use  which  could  be  made  of  these 
securities  would  be  to  ward  off  the  ruin  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
colony.  Therefore  the  securities  would  be  used 
to  ward  off  the  only  thing  which  could  possibly 
injure  these  lenders.  In  Victoria  these  securi- 
ties are  so  used.  On  this  occasion  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea  indulged  in  all  his 
bitterness  and  savagery  in  reeard  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  to-night  he  vented  nis  wrath  on  the 
honourable  members  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
but  we  know  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
last  year  did  recommend  that  these  securities 
should  be  used  to  bolster  up  a  cheap-money 
soheme. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— No. 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  say  Yes.  The  honourable 
member  for  Patea  would  make  use  of  these 
securities  if  they  were  to  be  made  use  of. 

An  Hon.  Meubeb. — They  cannot  be  taken  to 
London  and  made  use  of  there. 

Mr.  REEVES.— They  can  be  taken  to  Lon- 
don, and  made  use  of  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  the  colony.  I  say  that  they  are  being  made 
nse  of  to  support  the  credit  of  the  colony. 
The  honourable  gentleman  does  not  object  to 
their  being  made  use  of  to  support  the  cheap- 
money  scheme.  Where  is  his  logic  in  that 
argument?  We  were  told  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  use  these  securities  than  a  banker 
has  to  use  his  client's  deeds,  which  are  put  into 
his  safe  for  the  purpose  of  safe  keeping  and 
good  security.  I  say  again  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  logic,  reason,  or  sense  in  that  argu- 
ment, and  the  two  things  are  not  on  all-fours. 
As  I  said  in  the  case  of  the  solicitor,  the  man 
who  simply  gives  his  security  to  the  banker  to 
keep  for  him  has  a  right  to  go  into  his  office 
and  to  ask  for  his  securities,  and  the  banker 
must  give  them  up.  But  these  debentures  are 
not  securities,  they  are  not  deeds,  and  anybody 
who  lends  money  to  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  anybody  who  lends  money  to  the 
Treasury,  has  ^o  right  to  know  anything  about 
the  securities.  They  have  no  right  to  walk  in 
and  ask  for  them — they  have  no  right  to  ask 
lor  any  information  about  them.     They  have 


nothing  to  do  with  them,  beyond  the  right  of 
getting  their  money  when  it  is  due.  They  are 
much  in  the  same  position  as  the  depositors  in 
a  bank.  I  should  like  to  know  the  feelings 
of  a  depositor  in  a  bank  who,  putting  money 
into  it,  and  the  bank  going  into  liquidation,  on 
his  asking  for  an  explanation  was  cold  that  the 
bank  had  failed  because  the  shareholders  did 
not  have  the  legal  right  to  use  the  depositor's 
money  to  support  the  security  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  would  probably  think  them  mad,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  very  much*  better  for 
them  to  have  used  his  deposit  to  back  up< 
the  bank,  and  to  have  enabled  him  to  get 
his  money  back.  This  is  the  question  exactly. 
Honourable  members  think  that  we  ought- 
to  have  these  moneys  lying  at  rest  on  deposit, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  money  deposited  in  order 
that  it  may  be  made  use  of,  and  such  use  we 
have  the  right  to  make  of  it  by  law.  These 
securities  are  simply  a  matter  between  the 
departments  and  the  Treasury.  That  depart- 
ment is  simply  the  legal  custodian  of  tnem». 
and  the  securities  may  be  placed  on  deposit  in 
London  to  prevent  a  crisis.  I  say  that  the  de- 
positors have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  transaction ; 
they  have  no  right  to  criticize,  to  interfere,  and. 
as  long  as  they  get  their  money  back  we  have 
the  right  to  use  it  legally  and  equitably  in< 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  while 
the  credit  of  the  colony  is  maintained  in 
London  they  are  certain  to  get  their  money 
back.  In  no  way,  therefore,  are  we  injuring  or 
damaging  the  colony,  and  it  is  running  no  risk, 
o  QQ  whatever.  Sir,  that  is  the  position 
now.  The  Treasurer  has  done  nothing 
legally  wrong,  he  has  done  nothing  equitably 
wrong,  and  he  has  done  nothing  morally  wrong;, 
and  yet,  on  coming  back  here  after  serving  his- 
country,  as  the  people  of  the  colony  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  it  admit,  he  is  attacked, 
most  vindictively.  It  is,  in  fact,  hitting  below 
the  belt.  'I  say  it  is  a  significant  warning  to 
statesmen  who  wish  to  serve  their  country  to- 
see  this  sort  of  thing.  So  far  from  this  being, 
the  warning  which  those  honourable  gentlemen- 
hypocriticaJly  pretend  to  keep  men  from  stray- 
ing from  the  path  of  political  rectitude,  the  warn- 
ing is  simply  this :  **  Do  not  serve  your  coun- 
try, because  if  you  do  your  character  will  be- 
attacked,  your  reputation  will  be  traduced,  yoa 
will  be  accused  of  fraud,  of  telling  lies,  and  you 
will  be  compared  with  the  vilest  felons  and 
criminals.  That  is  to  be  your  return  and  re- 
ward. That  is  what  you  must  expect  from 
those  honourable  gentlemen  if  you  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  serve  your  country."  Well,  Sir, 
political  life  has  its  attractions  forman^  people,, 
but  I  venture  to  say,  if  this  sort  of  thins  is  to 
be  associated  with  it,  political  life  will  soon 
cease  to  have  any  attrsiCtions  for  men  of  high 
character,  and  high  sense  of  their  position. 
Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have.  I  hear 
laughter  from  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City ;  and  yet  he  is  the  gentleman,  and 
those  are  the  gentlemen,  who  profess  to  de- 
nounce faction,  who  profess  to  be  so  anxious  to- 
keep  a  high  moral  aim  and  purpose  before  us,. 
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who  profess  to  be  so  anxious  to  have  nothing 
in  our  democracy  that  is  not  honest,  that  does 
not  rise  above  personality,  and  who  profess 
<^at  unless  we  rise  above  these  things  we  can 
never  expect  to  prosper.  I  ask  honourable 
gentlemen,  what  is  the  kind  of  exhibition  we 
have  had  in  the  debates  on  this  question  ?  Is  it 
an  exhibition  that  is  wholesome  to  party  to  find 
honourable  gentlemen  yielding  to  evil  passions, 
and,  impelled  by  these  evil  passions,  making  all 
sorts  of  malicious  and  unworthy  statements 
■about  a  political  opponent,  when  in  private  life 
they  woulol  scorn  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct? 
Those  honourable  gentlemen  and  their  organs, 
I  maintain,  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  towards 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  which  they  would  not 
be  guilty,  and  would  not  stoop  to  be  guilty,  in 
private  life,  and  yet,  simply  because  they  are 
public  men,  they  will  stoop  to  treat  their  politi- 
•cal  opponents  in  a  way  in  which  they  would  be 
■ashamed  to  treat  their  fellow- citizens  in  private 
life. 

Mr.  BELL. — Sir,  I  suppose  that  this  is  the 
Jcind  of  speech  which  the  Government  party 
like  to  hear,  and  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I 
■am  not  going  to  say  anything  which  will  appeal 
to  their  intelligence,  or  even  reach  their  ears, 
because  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
honourable  gentleman  upon  the  trail  of  the 
jred-herring  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  draw 
■across  the  scent  of  the  motion  which  has  been 
moved  by  my  honourable  friend  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  But  I  will  say  this  with  regard 
to  the  honourable  gentleman:  that  I  do  not 
think  anything  is  gained  in  this  House  on 
either  side  by  vilification  of  the  kind  he  used 
towards  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Patea— personal,  malicious,  vindictive  vitupera- 
tion—  language  which,  outside  this  House,  I 
should  have  thought  unbefitting  and  unbe- 
coming for  one  gentleman  to  use  to  another. 
But  I  suppose  that  that — at  all  evelits,  on  the 
Government  benches  —  passes  for  argument, 
fiuid  stands,  and  will  stand  there,  -with  those 
honourable  gentlemen,  for  reason.  I  am 
sorry,  because  I  think  the  honourable  gentle- 
man is  capable  of  better  things.  He  is 
certainly  capable  of  argument.  I  heard  him 
■once  last  session  speak  in  this  House  in  words 
which  I  could  heartily  applaud,  though  they 
•did  not  receive  assent  from  members  who 
sit  around  me  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
I  have  heard  him  speak  in  language  of  high 
character,  and  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  when  he 
•descends  to  suuh  an  exhibition  as  he  did  in 
his  speech  to-night.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be 
carried  away  from  the  point  which  the  House 
is  asked  to  decide  upon.  The  majority  does 
not  want  to  decide  upon  that  point,  very  natu- 
rally ;  but  this  side  of  the  House  does  want 
one  particular  point  to  be  determined,  partly  as 
a  question  of  principle  and  partly  as  a  question 
of  precedent ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  speech  the 
honourable  gentleman  boldly  attacked  it.  He 
-declared  boldly  and  explicitly,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  all  the  pretended  protection  of  the 
Public  Revenues  Act  means  nothing — that  these 
securities  are  not  the  property  of  the  depart- 
ments to  which  they  nominally  belong,  and 
Mr,  Reeves 


that,  crisis  or  no  crisis,  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
does  hold  the  master-key,  and  is  entitled  to 
take  them  and  to  pawn  them  when  he  pleases 
for  any  purpose  of  the  colony.  The  honourable 
gentleman  has  told  us  so  boldly,  and  has  taken 
that  position.  Then,  that  is  the  position  which 
the  Government  party  are  asked  to  adopt  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  WARD.— Where  did  I  say  that  ? 

Mr.  BELL. — I  will  come  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  a  moment  or  two.  I  was  refer- 
ring just  now  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
does  not  agree  with  him.  The  honourable 
gentleman  shows  some  signs  of  repentance,  and 
I  hope  he  is  coming  to  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  will  entirely  repudiate  the  contention 
of  his  colleague,  whose  speech  he  evidently  did 
not  think  worth  his  personal  attention.  The 
Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  tried  very  cleverly 
to  confuse  the  issue.  I  just  want  to  state  it 
as  carefully  as  I  can,  and  also  as  shortly  as 
I  can.  The  honourable  gentleman  used  the 
case  of  the  Post-Office  Savings- Bank,  and  he 
said  it  was  quite  right  to  have  the  securities 
representing  the  savings  deposited  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank  kept  in  London  in  order 
to  be  reailsed  there  in  case  of  a  run.  Ob- 
viously it  was,  and  it  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  institutions,  proper  to  keep  these  se- 
curities for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  run  on 
the  institution,  because  the  securities  are  the 
property  of  the  institution  and  the  proceeds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
But  to  say  you  are  to  keep  the  securities  of  A 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt 
of  B  is  to  say  what  can  convince  only  pre- 
judiced politicians.  To  say  that  is  hardly  to 
trust  the  Under-Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  who  are,  with  the  Audit  Office, 
joint  custodians  of  the  Public  Account.  The 
securities  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  may 
properly  be  taken  to  London  and  realised  there 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bank,  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department,  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colony.  They  belong  to  one 
institution  only,  and  may  be  realised  there  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  that  institu- 
tion alone.  TaJce  the  case  of  the  Government 
Insurance  Department.  No  financial  crisis  will 
cause  a  run  on  the  department.  Nothing  but 
an  epidemic  will  do  that. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.  — Why  not,  if  the 
insurers  want  the  surrender-values  of  their 
policies  ? 

Mr.  BELL. — Yes,  the  honourable  gentleman 
is  right.  There  might  be  a  rush  to  mortgage 
the  policies  or  to  surrender  them  for  their 
surrender -values,  and  that  I  had  certainly 
omitted  to  state.  I  am  obliged  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  for  calling  my  attention  to  it. 
In  the  ordinary  course,  however,  a  financial 
crisis  would  not  affect  the  Government  Insur- 
ance Department.  In  the  case  of  all  life-in- 
surance associations  there  may  be  a  certain 
increase  in  the  surrenders  and  a  certain 
increase  of  mortgages  during  times  of  financial 
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presaore,  but  it  is  a  very  well-measared  excess, 
«nd  is  just  as  much  dealt  with  in  a  broad 
4kyerage  by  the  insurance  ofSces  as  any  other 
matter.  And  therefore,  Sir,  I  am  quite  right 
in  saying  that  a  financial  crisis  would  not 
lead  to  a  run  on  the  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department.  The  securities 
•of  that  institution  are  kept  there  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  policyholders.  But  to  keep  those 
securities  there  for  the  p}irpose  of  pawning 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  is  to  com- 
mit simply  a  theft.  Now,  speaking  with  a  full 
^ense  of  the  responsibility  that  lies  upon  a  man 
who  is  speaking  quite  calmly  and  deliberately, 
when  using  a  word  of  that  kind  I  do  not  accuse 
my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of 
having  been  guilby  of  theft,  or  even  advocating 
theft,  because  I  do  not  believe  he  knew  it  at 
the  time.  But  I  say  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion,  in  standing  up  and  defending  such  an 
outrageous  principle  as  that,  is  deliberately 
defending  that  which,  in  any  other  matter 
zelating  to  business,  in  any  other  concern  of 
life,  he  would  simply  designate  as  larceny. 
That  is  what  he  defended  in  this  House,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
that  position.  At  all  events,  I  am  quite  cofatent 
to  take  so  strong  a  position  as  this,  and  if  I 
■am  dislodged  from  it  I  admit  that  the  whole 
.ground  has  fallen  from  under  my  feet.  What 
is  it  that  the  Public  Kevenues  Act  has  pro- 
vided? The  honourable  gentleman  referred 
to  section  6,  and  with  what  I  consider  to  be  for 
him  unusual  ingenuity,  for  I  will  do  him  the 
•credit  of  saying  that,  except  when  defending 
his  coUeckgues,  he  is  usually  candid.  When 
•defending  his  colleague  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion— as  I  understand  the  last  debate  can 
be  referred  to— when  he  tried  to  answer  the 
honourable  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  he  quoted  a  date  which  turned  out  to  be 
entirely  erroneous ;  and  now  to-night  he  reads 
part  of  a  section  and  deliberately  refuses  to 
read  the  rest  of  it,  and  thus,  although  himself 
a  lawyer,  misleads  the  House  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  section.  Will  the  House  listen  to  me,  and 
see  whether  I  am  correct  or  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself?  and  I  shall  be  quite  con- 
tent with  their  verdict.  This  is  section  6,  to 
which  he  referred : — 

"  All  public  moneys  are  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  shall,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  be  kept  in  one  account  at  the 
l)ank,  called  the  Public  Account. 

'*  All  public  moneys  paid  into  the  bank  shall 
t>e  deemed  to  be  lent  by  Her  Majesty  to  the 
person  or  body  corporate  to  whom  the  bank 
belongs,'  and  may  not  be  removed  therefrom 
•except  as  by  this  Act  provided." 

The  honourable  gentleman's  contention  is 
that,  under  section  6,  these  are  public  moneys, 
and  therefore  the  property  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  they  are  not  within  the  exception 
mentioned  in  section  6.  See  what  follows — 
and  if  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  know 
this  he  ought  to  have  known  it.  If  the  moneys 
specially  referred  to  in  Part  VIII.  of  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  are  not  those  excepted  in  section 
6,  then  section  19  applies,  and  all  securities 


must  be  held  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  Audit 
Office  and  the  Under-Secretary  and  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  and  he  could  not  get  commazid 
over  them  at  all  either  in  law  or  in  equity.  The 
Governor  in  Council  has  no  power  to  appoint  a 
custodian,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  no 
authority  over  their  custody.  I  do  not  pretend 
that.  I  contend  these  moneys  are  moneys 
under  Part  VIII.,  held  under  three  keys,  the 
custodians  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council;  and  it  happens  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  in  this  particular  in- 
stance had  appointed  the  Audit  officer  in 
London  as  one  of  the  custodians.  Now,  an 
officer  of  the  Audit  Department  is  not  an 
officer  of  the  Government ;  he  is  not  an  officer 
of  the  Agent-General ;  he  is  an  officer  of  this 
House,  and  holds  the  securities  on  behalf  of 
this  House:  and  does  any  one  tell  me  that 
an  Audit  officer  is  going  to  allow  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  rob  the  securities  of  those  depart- 
ments at  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
because  he  happened  to  be  in  London  at  that 
moment  ?  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  get  those  securities  out  of 
the  box,  because  the  man  in  whose  possession 
it  was  was  not  under  his  control.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  equity,  as  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Education  says,  had  anybody  chosen  to  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain  the  honour- 
able gentleman  from  opening  the  box  contain- 
ing those  securities,  I  stake  my  reputation — I 
stake  everything  I  have  in  the  world — that  he 
would  succeed:  he  would  obtain  an  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  restraining  him  from  the 
proposed  act.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  no 
such  power,  and  he  knows  it,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  knows  now  that  he  made  a 
reckless  mistake. 

Mr.  WARD.— Look  at  clause  73. 

Mr.  BELL.— I  have  referred  to  Part  VIII.  of 
the  Act ;  and  clause  73,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  knows  very  well,  is  read  with  clause 
77,  which  requires  that  three  keys  are  to  hold 
these  securities  for  these  moneys.  Does  the 
honourable  gentleman  not  know  that  clause 
77  is  part  of  Part  VIII.,  and  that  the  three 
keys  referred  to  under  section  77 .  are  the 
keys  of  the  chest  which  contains  the  securi- 
ties for  the  moneys  referred  to  in  secbion 
78?  Sir,  if  he  does  not  know  that,  he  is 
singularly  ignorant.  I  say  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  consider  what  he  was  say- 
ing. He  made  a  reckless  mistake.  He  was  as 
careless  of  accuracy  as  Ministers  usually  are 
in  this  Hoiuse.  We  have  many  instances  of 
their  cheerful  disregard  of  accuracy  in  the 
commonest  details.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man, as  we  are  told,  had  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult task  imposed  upon  him  by  reason  of 
some  malevolent  person  having  maligned  the 
colony,  who  is  popularly  supposed  by  honour- 
able members  on  that  side  of  the  House  to 
sit  on  this  side;  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  out  who  sent  those  messages  to  the 
Mother-country,  or  who  has  so  much  infiuenoe 
as  to  be  able  to  control  the  money-market  pre- 
judicially to  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  But  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
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gested,  determined  to  **go  one  better."  He 
Imew  he  bad  not  this  asset.  He  must  have 
known  it;  and  he  knows  it  now.  The  asset 
which  he  had  was  not  three  millions.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  detail.  But 
there  was  a  certain  asset  belonging  to  three 
departments  for  which  the  Government  is 
trustee.  He  determined  to  make  a  representa- 
tion that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  interest, 
whether  he  had  collected  the  land-tax  sooner 
or  later,  by  pawning  these  three  sets  of  se- 
curities; and  now  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Education  tries  to  mislead  the  House,  and 
make  the  people  believe  that  the  statement 
of  assets  as  represented  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London  was  correct.  Whether,  in  the  case  of 
a  crisis,  the  people  who  are  the  real  owners 
of  the  trust  funds  would  be  quite  ready  to 
let  their  trustees  pledge  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony  or  not,  does  not  matter.  Of 
course,  the  people  look  to  the  security  of 
the  colony,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  said  ; 
but  that  does  not  give  £e  Government 
the  right  to  play  the  part  of  a  fraudulent 
trustee  with  the  securities,  as  they  would 
if  they  did  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
represented  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
they  were  prepared  to  do.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  this :  Is  there'  any  getting-out  of 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  used  when  he  told  them 
that  he  had  unpledged  securities?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  **  unpledged  '*  in  its  common 
usage,  and  what  was  the  special  meaning  of 
it  as  he  used  it  there  ?~because  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  his  hearers  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  unpledged  securities  which  the 
colony  has  always  had — the  Imperial-guaran- 
teed debentures.  It  is  known  that  there  are 
certain  debentures  which  the  colony  has 
always  held,  and  which  the  colony  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  freeing  for  tem- 
porary uses.  And  the  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  securities  which  the  colony  held, 
and  which  could  only  be  conceived  by  the 
London  financiers  to  be  of  a  similar  kind  to 
those  with  which  they  were  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted in  times  past.  The  question  which 
his  audience  were  dealing  with,  and  which 
he  intended  his  audience  to  deal  with,  was 
'  not, -whether  the  Government  was  going  to 
commit  an  act  which  might  be  condoned  by 
those  for  whom  he  was  trustee,  but  whether  it 
had  in  its  possession  properties  which  he  could 
lawfully  or  properly  pledge,  with  or  without 
consent,  for  the  purpose  of  payment  of  ordi- 
nary liabilities  upon  the  puolic  debt  of  the 
colony.  That  is  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man represented,  knowing  he  had  not  securi- 
ties. Then,  Sir,  we  have  just  been  told  that 
the  colony  was  traduced  and  slandered  in 
London. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  BELL.— Sir,  it  was  traduced  and  slan- 
dered in  London,  but  the  traducer  and  slan- 
derer sits  there. 

Mr.    SPEAKER.  — I  hope   the  honourable 
gentleman  will  withdraw  that  expression. 
Mr,  Bell 


Mr.  BELL.— -I  withdraw  it  at  once ;  and  I 
only  regret  that  you  did  not  hear  my  friend 
the  Minister  of  Education  addressing  that  lan- 
guage to  honourable  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— I  cannot  allow  such  a  re- 
flection to  be  cast  on  the  Chair,  and  I  must 
certainly  state  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
did  not,  in  my  opinion;  apply  those  words  to 
any  member  of  thifc  House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— He  indicated  me.  Sir. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— If  the  honourable  member 
had  reflected  in  that  way  on  any  member  of 
this  House  I  should  have  checked  him. 

Mr.  BELL.  —  I  must  protest  against  your 
assumption,  Sir,  that  I  in  any  way  reflected 
upon  you.  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  do  so^ 
and  if  I  appeared  to  do  so  I  regret  it,  and  when. 
I  make  a  statement  in  this  House  I  hope  it  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  — Yon  insinuated  that  I 
allowed  greiiter  latitude  to  another  honourable 
member  than  to  you. 

Mr.  BELL. — I  assure  you.  Sir,  though  per- 
haps I  cannot  make  you  accept  it 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  think  the  honourable 
member  had  better  proceed  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  BELL. — I  am  unable  to  do  so,  Sir,  when 
I  am  accused  from  the  Chair  of  insinuations  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  PIRANI.  —  Sir,  when  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell)  got  up 
to-night  I  thought  we  were  going  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  politeness  and  good  behaviour,  but 
before  he  closed  perhaps  his  worst  nature  got 
the  better  of  him.  He  said  in  starting  that  the 
language  of  the  Minister  of  Education  was  un- 
becoming as  coming  from  one  gentleman  ta 
another,  and  he  proceeded  shortly  afterwards  to 
use  the  same  language  which  he  shortly  before 
said  the  House  must  consider  was  unbecoming 
from  one  gentleman  to  another.  First  he 
talked  about  theft  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  and 
he  talked  about  larceny  on  the  part  of  Minis- 
ters, and  he  emphasized  that  by  stating  that 
they  were  going  to  rob  the  colony.  He  also 
said  they  had  made  reckless  misstatements — 
that  they  were  ignorant,  or  careless  of  accuracy^ 
as  Ministers  habitually  are  in  this  House.  He 
said  they  showed  a  cheerful  disregard  of  accu- 
racy in  details,  and  that  they  acted  like  fraudu- 
lent trustees  with  the  securities,  and  that  **  the 
traducer  and  slanderer  sits  there." 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  — Those  words  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  therefore  the  honourable  mem- 
ber who  used  them  should  not  be  retorted  on  in 
regard  to  them. 

Mr.  PIRANI. — Yes,  Sir,  those  last  words  were 
withdrawn,  and  I  was  going  to  remark  that  I 
could  not  allude  to  them,  but  must  pass  on  to 
the  other  words  that  were  used,  and  which  I 
suppose  can  be  used  from  one  gentleman  to- 
another.  The  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  referred  just  now  to  a  previous  debate, 
as  he  presumed  he  had  a  right  to  take  up  that 
ground.  He,  in  a  previous  debate,  said  that  my 
attitude  wets  actuated  by  the  bunch  of  carroto 
that  was  held  before  my  nose. 
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Mr.  BELL. — Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  make  use 
of  expressions  that  are  in  any  way  personal  or 
offensive,  and  I  regret  that  I  used  such  an 
expression. 

Mr.  PIBANL— I  thank  the  honourable 
gentleman  for  so  gracefully  withdrawing,  and 
I  should  onlv  like  the  honourable  member  to 
eKtend  that  latitude  to  other  members  of  the 
House  that  he  expects  other  members  to  ex- 
tend to  himself.  He  also  misled  the  House,  or 
tried  to  mislead  the  House,  as  to  the  statement 
made  to-night  by  the  Minister  of  Education — 
a  statement  that  anybody  who  heard  could  not 
possibly  misunderstand.  He  wanted  to  ^how 
that  the  Minister  of  Educacion  told  us  that 
the  securities  the  Colonial  Treasurer  referred 
to  were  not  the  property  of  the  department 
they  belonged  to,  and  that  the  Colonial  Trea> 
surer  held  the  key  to  those  securities.  Now, 
the  Minister  of  Education  said  exactly  the 
opposite.  He  said  that,  although  the  securi- 
ties were  the  property  of  the  department,  they 
still  could  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  and  he  said,  also, 
that  there  were  three  persons  who  held  the 
keys  to  the  securities,  and  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  used  without  the  consent  of  their 
proper  guardians.  Now,  that  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  what  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  wished  us  to  believe;  and  I 
hold  that  nobody  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
colony  at  heart  can  possibly  say  that  it  is  not 
right  that  in  the  first  instance  these  securities 
should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  market  at 
Home,  so  as  to  be  available  in  any  emergency. 
If  that  emergency  threatened  the  credit  of  the 
colony,  it  is  as  just,  and  right,  and  fair  to  use 
those  securities  to  protect  the  credit  and  good 
name  of  the  colony  as  it  is  to  protect  any 
department  of  the  colony  against  a  special  run 
upon  it.  Sir,  what  are  the  State's  obligations 
if  it  is  not  to  say  that  everybody  needs  that 
protection  which  the  colony  as  a  whole  can 
afford?  And  perhaps  the  most  importcmt  of 
all  things  for  the  colony  to  protect  are  these 
very  trust  funds.  And  if  New  Zealand  does 
not  protect  its  own  good  name  and  its  own 
good  faiih  from  being  ruined,  how  can  it 
possibly  protect  the  interests  of  those  depart- 
ments, or  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
colony  ?  The  honourable  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  also  stated  th'at  if  these  securities 
were  pledged  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
honour  of  the  colony  it  would  have  been  to 
commit  simple  larceny.  Now,  take  a  parallel 
position.  Suppose  a  man  deposited  £10,000  on 
fixed  deposit  in  a  bank  in  the  colony,  and  sup- 
pose that  bank  used  the  £10,000  to  buy  Go- 
vernment securities,  does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber mean  to  say  the  bank  would  not  be  doing 
right  by  keeping  those  securities  to  protect  the 
creditors  of  the  bank  in  a  case  of  emergency  ? 

Mr.  BELL.--Of  course. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— Then,  I  say  this  is  an  exactly 
parallel  case.  I  say  the  depositors  in  a  savings- 
bank  intrust  their  money  for  the  purpose  of 
investment  by  trustees ;  this  money  has  been 
invested  in  State  securities ;  and,  if  they  think 
it  Eight  for  the  protection  of  the  savings-bank 
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that  the  colony's  credit  should  be  protected, 
they  are  quite  right  in  disposing  of  those 
securities,  and  in  taking  other  securities  in  ex- 
change, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  own 
credit. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Tes ;  other  securities. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— The  Colonial  Treasurer  did 
not  say  that,  if  those  securities  were  realised 
upon,  other  securities  would  not  be  given  to  the 
institutions  concerned.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  pay  interest  with  the  cash ;  but  we  know  as 
well  as  can  be  if  this  were  done  other  securi- 
ties would  have  to  bd  given  to  these  institu- 
tions to  protect  them. 

Mr.  BELL. — He  should  have  said  so  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.*  PIRANI.  —  The  honourable  gentleman 
should  have  accompanied  the  Treasurer  to- 
London,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
supplemented  the  full  statement  the  Treasurer 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  What  we 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  party  to  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  belongs  is  not  only 
that  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  decrying  the 
credit  of  this  colony,  both  here  and  abroad,  but 
they  also  lose  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  damn 
the  credit  and  the  personal  honour  of  the  men 
who  are  conducting  the  government  of  the 
colony,  not  only  in  public,  but  in  private ;  you 
can  trace  the  trail  of  the  serpent  after  every 
distinguished  visitor  who  comes  to  this  colony. 
And  what  is  the  result?  After  those  visitors 
leave  the  colony  they  repeat  the  gossip  of  the 
clubs  and  of  the  Conservatives  they  have  been 
associating  with ;  and  every  single  word  of  that 
gossip,  and  the  statements  made  against  the 
colony,  have  been  uttered  by  the  people  and 
their  associates  who  form  the  Tory  party  in 
this  colony.  I  say  it  is  Indeed  a  pity  that 
those  gentlemen  are  not  content  with  vilifying 
the  Grovemment  and  the  party  in  this  House  in 
the  manner  we  have  heard  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell). 
They  are  not  satisfied  wit£  that. 

Mr.  BELL.— Telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— "Telling  the  truth."  he  calls 
it,  and  he  has  to  withdraw  it  one  second  after 
he  has  uttered  it. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  honourable  gentleman 
had  better  refrain  from  alluding  to  words  that 
have  b^en  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PIRANI. — I  only  replied  to  an  interrup- 
tion from  the  honourable  gentleman ;  had  he 
not  made  it  he  would  not  have  drawn  the  re- 
tort upon  himself.  I  say  these  members  are 
not  content  with  vilifying  the  party  and  the 
Government  in  this  House,  but  they  take  all 
sorts  of  means  outside  the  House,  and  all  sorts 
of  back-door  infiuences,  to  try  to  injure  th& 
colony  in  an  indirect  way ;  and  all  what  for  ? 
Not  because  they  object  to  the  good  name  of 
the  colony,  not  because  they  think  the  colony 
is  in  the  state  they  pretend  it  is  in,  not  because 
they  want  in  any  way  to  injure  the  credit  of 
the  colony,  but  they  think  by  these  indirect 
means  they  will  get  the  Liberal  party  out  of 
power,  and  get  them  off  the  benches,  and  take 
their  place  themselves.    Well,  their  success  in 
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the  past  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
electors  of  the  colony  in  putting  them  there 
again,  and  it  does  not  need  any  prophet  to  say 
that  so  long  as  New  Zealand  has  universal 
suffrage  that  party  will  never  again  get  a  place 
on  those  benches.  They  may  try  their  utmost, 
they  may  try  to  damage  the  credit  of  the 
colony  by  every  means  in  their  power,  but 
there  will  not  be  any  such  thing  as  success  in 
their  efforts.  They  also  state  the  success  of 
the  million-and-a-half  loan  in  London  was  not 
due  to  any  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
but  to  the  fact  that  money  was  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  at  Home  that  it  was  possible  to  float 
any  sort  of  a  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
They  forget  that,  although  money  wsbs  plenti- 
ful at  Home,  although  there  might  have  been 
millions  there  awaiting  investment,  there  was' 
such  a  thing  as  a  limit  to  investment  in 
colonial  securities.  It  is  impossible  for  trus- 
tees at  Home  to  invest  trust  funds  in  colo- 
nial securities;  it  is  impossible  for  a  large 
amount  of  capital  awaiting  investment  to  be 
invested  in  securities  such  as  we  offer;  and 
this  explains  to  a  very  great  extent  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  thing,  or  a  thing 
that  a  small  colony  like  ours  can  be  expected 
to  do  successfully,  to  raise  money  at  such  a  low 
rate.  But  we  can  say  this  for  the  Colonial 
Treasurer :  that  he  has  made  a  mark  from 
which  there  is  no  receding ;  that  every  colony 
in  Australasia  will  determine  for  the  future 
that  the  utmost  amount  of  interest  they  will 
pay  will  be  3  per  cent. ;  and,  if  he  has  done 
nothing  else  than  that,  which  will  benefit  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  of  Australasia,  I  say  he  is 
•deserving  of  the  credit  the  Liberal  party  claim 
for  him,  and  the  opprobrium  heaped  upon  him 
is  in  every  way  undeserved. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Sir,  the  last  speaker's 
first  sentence  is  the  best  comment  there  could 
be  on  his  own  speech.  He  said,  with  regard  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Bell),  that  his  worst  nature  had  got  the 
better  of  him.  It  appeared  to  me  that  that 
observation  exactly  described  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  the  remarks  which  he  made 
from  time  to  time.  Sir,  we  have  had  three 
Ministers  speaking  on  the  question,  and  it  is 
very  singular  that  not  one  has  really  faced  the 
kernel  of  the  question,  and  that  is,  Was  the 
statement  made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  at 
Home  true,  and  was  it  justifiable  ?  The  Pre- 
mier charged  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  belonging  to  money-lending  establish- 
ments, and  was  followed  by  the  Minister  of 
Lands  in  the  same  vein.  I  think  the  sooner 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  drop  talking 
about  lending  money  the  better.  I  believe 
there  are  as  many  men  on  the  Liberal  side 
in  the  House  connected  with  lending  small 
sums  at  high  rates  of  interest  as  on  the  Con- 
servative side ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Minister  himself,  I  believe,  is  a  director 
of  the  Mutual  Agency  Company,  and,  when  he 
talks  about  lending  at  10  per  cent.,  does  not 
that  company  lend  at  10  per  cent.,  or  will  he 
say,  of  his  colleague,  that  the  J.  G.  Ward 
Company  does  not  lend  money  at  more  than 
Mr,  Pirani 


10  per  cent.  ?  I  think  our  side  had  better  be 
quiet  with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie.— We  do  not  lend  money 
on  land. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.  —  What  does  it  matter 
what  you  lend  it  on?  Then,  we  have  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  Education.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  that  honourable  gentle- 
man could  lay  claim  to  keeping  very  close  to 
the  line  of  debate.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  I  who  have  fallen  off,  or  whether  he  has» 
but  it  appeared  to  me  his  whole  speech  was 
one  string  of  adjectives.  He  began  by  vilify- 
ing the  honourable  member  for  Patea  with  very 
strong  adjectives  about  sandpaper  business,  and 
ended  up  with  regard  to  52  bushels  returned  to 
the  House  at  the  last  election.  This,  coming 
from  an  honourable  member  who  thrice  asked 
his  constituency  not  to  carry  a  certain  resolu- 
tion proposed  at  his  meetings,  I  think  comes 
with  very  singular  taste.  What  I  object  to 
with  regard  to  the  Treasurer's  mission  to  Eng- 
land I  am  going  to  mention  very  plainly.  I 
do  not  mean  anything  personal  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman;  I  have  a  very  kindly  feeling 
towards  him ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  very 
fine  with  regard  to  my  views  of  this  business. 
When  I  was  speaking  on  the  Address  in  Reply 
I  made  certain  statements,  and  the  honour- 
able members  round  me  here  said  I  ought  to 
wait  till  he  came  here.  Now  he  is  here,  and  I 
say  again  he  went  Home  to  England  more  on  hia 
own  business  than  on  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Premier  made  this  statement.  Why 
did  he  not  take  the  House  into  his  confidence 
with  regard  to  going  Home  to  float  the  loan  ?  It 
was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  ajiy  one  knew 
he  was  going  to  England  at  all ;  imtil  the  time  of 
his  going  there  was  no  thought  at  all  about  his 
going  Home  with  regeird  to  the  floating  a  loan ; 
and  I  say  advisedly  it  was  more  with  regard  to 
floating  the  Nelson  Company  and  other  com- 
pany-mongering  that  he  went  Home  than  to 
float  the  loan  for  New  Zealand.  And  we  also 
know  that  the  country  will  have  to  pay  for  this 
trip  to  England.  I  do  not  believe  we  got  the 
loan  one  shilling  cheaper  by  his  being  in  Eng- 
land than  we  could  have  got  it  through  the 
Agent -Qeneral.  What  has  the  Liberal  party 
always  held  ?  That  the  present  Agent-General 
is  the  best  the  country  ha.s  ever  sent  to  Eng- 
land— well  versed  in'  finance,  of  high  attain- 
ments, and  holding  a  high  position  in  the  social 
world ;  if  he  could  not  take  our  loan  through 
on  the  market  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, it  is  very  singular  indeed.  I  believe  this 
resolution,  moved  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, fairly  meets  the  issue;  and  if  the  Pre- 
mier had  kept  his  word  this  question  could 
have  been  settled  in  one  night ;  we  could  have 
had  the  other  debate,  in  regard  to  the  Agent- 
General,  which  would  not  have  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  this  would  have  followed,  and 
the  House  could  have  come  to  a  resolution. 
Now,  what  has  been  the  opinion  held  in  the 
Liberal  party  ?  AH  through,  the  party  has 
agreed  that  this  was  a  misstatement  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  London,  and  that  they 
would  on  a  previous  occasion  have  said  so  if  the 
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£3,000,000  of  secarities  had  been  included  in 
the  resolution,  bat  I  venture  to  say  that  to-night 
those  honourable  members,  notwithstanding 
^heir  convictions,  will,  under  the  whip  of  party, 
vote  with  the  Government.  I  think  members 
should  rise  above  the  mere  line  of  party.  I 
think  they  should  say  that  principle  ought  to 
be  their  guide,  and  that  they  should  not  simply 
-follow  certain  persons  on  those  benches.  The^e 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  honourable 
•gentleman  meant  to  imply  at  Home  was  that 
we  had  this  money  with  which  we  could  meet 
our  engagements.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
lawyer,  or  to  be  able  to  read  law. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Hear,  hear. 

IVIr.  EARNSHAW.— "Hear,  hear,"  says  the 
lionourable  member.  I  believe  the  honourable 
member  for  Masterton  claims  to  be  a  literary 
•man.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  realise 
that  fact  from  his  speeches.  I  always  judge  a 
nan  by  his  work.  In  a  workshop  I  should  not 
judge  a  man  by  what  he  said,  but  by  what  he 
•did.  A  literary  man  I  should  judge  by  his 
culture,  speech,  and  his  ability  in  writing.  I 
-am  sorry  I  cannot  compliment  the  honourable 
^gentleman  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  him  if  he  would  cease  to  interrupt. 
Sir,  we  had  to-night  an  exhibition  of  law-read- 
ing from  the  Oovernment  benches  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour,  and  we  also  had  an  exhibition 
of  law-reading  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell).  I  feel  sure  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  which  honourable 
gentleman  is  the  most  capable  of  giving  a 
judgment  on  a  point  of  law,  and  as  to  who  was 
•clearest  in  the  manner  in  which  he  interpreted 
the  Public  Revenues  Act.  Though  members  may 
vote  with  their  party  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  how  their  judgments  lie  on  this  question. 
The  Minister  of  Lands  I  think  it  was  who  said 
that  this  resolution  had  been  brought  forward 
to  influence  the  Auckland  election :  '*  to  infiu- 
-ence  the  free  and  independent  electors  " — these 
were  his  words.  I  think,  if  there  is  one  thing 
«bove  another  at  the  present  time  which  the 
Oovernment  should  keep  quiet  upon,  it  is  in 
regard  to  their  action  in  the  Auckland  election  ; 
^and  I  very  much  regret,  as  a  labour  member, 
that  intrigue  and  manipulation  should  have 
resulted  in  the  labour  members  in  this  House 
interfering  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
done  in  the  Auckland  election,  and  which  in- 
terference was  not  the  expression  of  opinion  of 
the  labour  members  as  a  party  in  this  House. 
I  very  much  regret  that,  while  the  labour  and 
other  organizations  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  Auckland  have  declared  that  they 
will  run  a  labour  man,  yet  the  intrigue  and 
chicane  which  has  taken  place  has  resulted 
in  this:  that  the  candidate  has  been  for- 
cibly withdrawn  in  order  that  another  can- 
didate may  be  run  in  his  place — a  man  who, 
every  labour  member  in  this  House  will  agree, 
does  not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  for  the 
labour  measures  carried  in  the  last  Parliament, 
-or  which  may  be  carried  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  no  friend  of  the  labour  party; 
-and. yet  at  the  bidding  of  the  intriguers  in  the 
Liberal  party  they  will  break  the  rising  hope 


of  the  workers  in  the  country,  and  the  new 
labour  democratic  party,  simply  to  tread  at 
the  heels  of  the  present  Administration.  If  the 
Government  had  been  wise  they  would  have 
left  reference  to  this  question  and  the  taking 
part  in  this  election  alone.  I  think  it  is  not 
to  their  credit;  and  if  the  working-men  in 
Auckland  are  wise  they  will  resent  this  action 
of  the  Government,  and  they  will  show  that 
they  are  free  men,  and  that  the  chicane  of 
the  Government  and  the  wire-pullers  will  not 
influence  them  in  returning  a  man  who  I  say 
here  by  his  attitude  in  the  last  Parliament  was 
no  true  friend  of  labour  in.  the  sense  in  which 
labour  members  understand  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  long,  because 
I  know  that  the  vote  will  be  something  like 
thirty-eight  or  forty  to  twenty-five. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Common-sense. 

Mr. EARNSHAW.— No,  Sir,  "subserviency  " 
will  be  the  right  word  to  use.  The  day  has 
gone  by  for  common-sense  to  be  the  guide  in  the 
Liberal  ranks  of  this  House.  Whatever  comes 
from  those  benches  is  the  dictum  and  law  to 
all  those  party-men  who  follow  and  troop  in  at 
the  heels  of  the  Government,  whether  they  be- 
lieve the  vote  they  are  giving  is  right  or  not. 
What  was  said  by  the  honourable  member  for 
the  Taieri  is  true  —  namely,  that  you  will  have 
members  in  the  lobbies  and  streets  howling  at 
the  acts  of  the  Government,  and  yet  they  fol- 
low them  into  the  lobby.  This  suggests  that 
the  statement  was  correct  as  to  what  the  party 
were  likened  to  in  the 'last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Dumb  dogs, 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Yes,  I  think  that  very 
correctly  described  them ;  and  I  trust  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  not  in  the  category. 
I  hope  the  Government  will  not  be  defeated  on 
this  motion.  I  know  they  will  not.  As  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea  said,  their  cup  is 
not  yet  full.  I  only  wish  it  was  full ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  same  movement  that  is  going 
on  in  England,  and  which  has  broken  the 
Liberal  party  so— because  they  have  not  been 
true  to  themselves,  their  faith  and  pledges — 
will  swing  right  round  the  hemisphere,  and 
will  break  those  men  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  and  the  party  who  have  been  untrue 
to  their  pledges,  who  have  been  untrud  to 
their  faith,  and  who  are  unfit  to  occupy  those 
benches  as  the  leaders  of  a  truly  Liberal, 
labour,  or  democratic  Government. 

Mr.  COLLINS.— I  should  scarcely.  Sir,  have 
risen  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  had  it  not 
been  for  the  resurrection  of  an  old  charge. 

Mr.  CRO  WTHER.— Had  you  not  been  told  ? 

Mr.  COLLINS.— The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  telling  would  have  made  very  little  differ- 
ence to  me  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not 
been  told.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  knowingly  of 
saying  what  is  not  correct,  and  I  say  now  that 
I  have  not  been  told  to  get  up  in  this  debate  at 
all.  I  should  not  have  risen  in  this  debate  at 
this  stage  had  it  not  been  distinctly  for  the 
resurrection  of  an  old  charge.  The  honourable 
member  who  has  just  sat  down  says  he  knows 
that  the  motion  to   go  into  Supply  will  be 
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carried  by  the  subservient  following  of  the 
Goyemment.  Now,  Sir,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  not  because  of  any 
subserviency.  I  can  express  my  independent 
conviction  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  I  am 
expressing  an  independent  conviction  to-night. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  never  has  a  motion  of 
want  of  confidence  been  brought  before  any 
House  on  a  matter  of  a  more  trivial  character 
than  the  motion  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
But,  Sir,  I  claim  to  be,  and  I  hope  I  am,  a 
lover  of  consistency.  I  ask,  is  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  an  exempli- 
fication of  that  consistency  of  which  he  would 
have  us  believe  he  is  the  exponent?  The 
honourable  gentleman  sits  here  as  a  Liberal ; 
he  sits  here  as  a  labour  member,  and  he 
invariably  claims  to  speak  as  the  one  advocate 
of  the  labour  programme  of  the  colony ;  and 
yet  upon  every  possible  occasion  the  honour- 
able gentleman  votes  against  the  Liberal  party, 
against  thtf  Liberal  cause,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  if  we  searched  the  pages  of 
Hansard  we  should  find  that  95  per  cent, 
of  his  votes  have  been  thrown  with  the  Con- 
servative party  in  this  House.  That  may  be 
independence;  but,  Sir,  it  is  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence that  ought  to  take  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  that  side  of  the  House ;  and  then, 
if  he  used  exactly  the  same  expressions,  and 
made  exactly  the  same  speeches,  I,  for  one, 
would  never  complain  for  a  single  moment. 
He  would  then  have  a  perfect  right*  to  do  so ; 
it  would  then  be  not  only  his  right  but  his 
bounden  duty  to  do  so ;  but  so  long  as  he  sits 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  pretends  to 
be  a  Liberal  and  labour  member,  and  is  con- 
tent to  vote  against  the  Liberal  party,  so  long 
I  will  say  that  he  has  no  right  to  hector 
other  members  with  regard  to  consistency. 
The  honourable  member  said  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  went  Home  more  to  transact  some 
business  of  his  own  than  to  do  any  service 
to  the  State.  The  honourable  gentleman  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  private  affairs  than  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  know  except  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  himself.  But,  Sir,  if  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  did  do  private  business  of 
his  own  when  at  Home,  all  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  is,  whether  he  did  his  work  for  the  State 
well  and  successfully.  It  seems  to  me  he  did 
do  that  work  successfully,  and  n  his  success  in 
this  respect  lies  the  occasion  of  all  the  chagrin 
on  the  part  of  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  party  opposite.  There  is  no  need  to  hide 
this  fact  at  all.  Let  us  remember  the  pro- 
phecies made  last  session  by  honourable  mem- 
bers in  this  House.  We  were  then  told 
that  the  colony  was  fast  drifting  to  ruin. 
We  were  told  that  our  finances  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  We  were  told  that, 
although  the  party  applauded  the  Treasurer's 
statement  as  to  our  finances  last  session,  we 
would  find  out  our  mistake  when  we  went  on 
the  money-market  again.  We  were  told  that 
thtf  disclosure  would  corae.  The  Treasurer  has 
been  to  the  Old  Country,  and  the  disclosure 
Mr.  Collins 


has  come — a  disclosure  that  greater  confidence 
exists  in  the  Old  Country  with  regard  to  our 
finances  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  colony.  This  is  some- 
thing worth  learning.  I  must  confess  that  I 
exceedingly  regret  that  a  matter  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  made  the  opportunity  for 
slandering  the  colony.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
when  individual  characters  are  aspersed.  It  is 
a  serious  matter  when  misleading  statements 
are  made  with  regard  to  indhviduals  in  ^their 
private  capacity ;  but  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
is  increased  a  mill ionf old  when  slanders  of  this 
kind  are  made  against  a  colony,  and  when  state- 
ments are  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
damaging  the  colony,  and  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  financial  stability  of  the  colony.  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  sin  could  be  greater,  no 
crime  could  be  deeper,  than  these  attempts 
to  damage  the  colony.  Such  statements  have 
been  made  in  this  House,  and  such  statements 
have  been  made  out  of  the  House.  Speeches 
have  been  made  in  the  country,  articles  have 
been  written  in  the  country,  letters  and  articles 
have  been  sent  Home,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  people  and  prejudicing  the  minds 
of  every  one  who  might  have  an  interest  in 
the  colony,  or  be  likely  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  colony — to  prejudice  their  minds  against 
the  financial  stability  of  the  colony.  Thus 
they  have  done  the  colony  a  wrong.  It  may 
be  said  that  what  they  have  done  has  perhaps 
not  been'  done  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
colony,  though  it  would  nave  that  effect ;  but  it 
was  certainly  done  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  party  who  hold  the  reins  of  government 
at  this  time.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
grievous,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  any 
men  in  this  House  should  have  been  capable 
of  such  a  line  of  action.  Then,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  mission  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, after  all  said  and  done,  and  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  colony  by  that  mission,  have 
been  of  a  very  infinitesimal  character ;  and  yet 
we  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  already 
spoken  on  this  matter  that  the  result  has 
already  been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest 
9  30  ^^  **  least  2  per  cent.  Why,  even  in 
'  my  short  acquaintance  with  colonial 
matters,  I  know  enough  to  see  what  a  great 
boon  this  must  be  to  a  colony  like  ours,  and 
already  signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  con- 
clusively that  this,  when  all  is  said,  is  going 
to  produce  magnificent  results  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Sir,  if  I  might 
be  pardoned,  I  should  like  for  a  moment  to 
refer  to  the  speech  made  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea.  The  honourable 
member  for  Patea,  in  that  sarcastic  style  of 
which  he  is  so  keen  a  master,  told  us  that  he 
was  a  democrat.  Now,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion the  House  would  not  have  believed  that 
had  they  not  had  it  from  the  honourable 
gentleman's  own  lips.  He  carefully  assured  us 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  shoddy  democrats, 
and  I  undertake  to  say  that,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  desired  to  discount  his  entire  speech, 
ho  could  not  have  discounted  it  better  than  by 
making  use  of  that  one  expression,  that  he  was 
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a  democrat.  I  ^ill  undertake  to  say  that 
the  history  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  House  and  out 
of  it,  would  convince  any  one  who  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  matter  that  he  is 
not  a  democrat  in  any  sense  of  the  word  what- 
ever ;  and,  if  an  honourable  gentleman  makes 
a  misstatement  for  the  sake  of  effect,  I  say  a 
misstatement  of  that  kind  detracts  from,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  discount,  the  whole  speech. 
But,  Sir,  all  these  efforts  to  damage  the  colony 
have  been  in  vain,  and  I  undertake  to  say 
they  will  continue  to  be  in  vain.  Although 
it  was  prophesied  twelve  months  ago  that  our 
credit  was  gone,  although  it  was  prophesied 
that  financial  ruin  was  in  store  for  us,  what 
do  we  find  to-day?  These  attempts  to  dam- 
age us .  are  simply  met  by  palpable  facts. 
To-day  our  credit  is  not  only  as  good  as  but 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Why,  if 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  simply  read 
what  the  Conservative  newspapers  have  said 
about  us  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies, 
where,  perhaps,  the  feelings  of  prejudice  with 
regard  to  parties  in  this  country  are  a  little 
less  inflamed,  then  they  would  find  that  even 
Conservative  newspapers  in  the  Australian 
•Colonies  liave  admitted  the  success  of  the  Trea- 
surer's mission.  Take  such  a  newspaper  as 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  —  that  is  Con- 
servative enough,  in  all  conscience — and  even 
the  Conservative  Sydney  Morning  Herald  de- 
clared that  so  successful  had  been  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Ward  to  the  Old  Country  that 
his  mission  marked  a  new  era  in  the  finances 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Australasian  Colo- 
nies. Now,  that  was  a  great  compliment  to 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  to  this  country 
for  such  a  paper  to  declare  that  the  mission  of 
the  Colonial' Treasurer. to  London  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  Australasian  finance.  Instead  of 
damaging  us  and  the  House  and  the  country, 
honourable  gentlemen  will  ^simply  force  the 
country  to  take  a  little  more  vivid  interest  in 
matters  the  people  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
ignore,  and  by  watching  the  trend  of  public 
skffairs  they  will  learn  that  the  credit  of  the 
colony  is  good,  that  it  has  satisfactorily  im- 
proved, that  trade  day  by  day  is  becoming 
Better,  and  that  more  money  is  everywhere  in 
circulation  than  has  been  for  many  months, 
and  that  the  country  is  once  again  on  the  high 
road  to  commercial  prosperity,  which  means 
success  and  happiness,  socially  speaking,  for 
the  i>6ople  of  the  land.  When  we  have  these 
facts  before  us,  how  can  we  cast  a  vote  for  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Qovemment  ?  Even 
if  it  were  true — and  I  am  not  saying  it  is — and 
I  hope  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  will  restrain  his  impatience — if  it  were 
true  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  have 
expressed  himself  differently — if  there  were  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  his  state- 
ments are  capable  of  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  we  put  upon  them,  though  I  do  not 
admit  that  for  a  single  moment — yet,  if  that 
be  true,  considering  the  great  change  that  has 
iheen  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  affairs 


in  the  colony  at  the  present  time, — considering, 
too,  the  falsification  of  the  prophecies  that  were 
made  twelve  months  ago, — I  ask,  should  we  be 
at  all  justified  in  stultifying  our  Liberal  prin- 
ciples by  removing  the  Ministry  from  the 
benches  they  occupy  ?  I  for  one  will  not  lend 
myself  to  so  base  a  move. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— The  honourable  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  would,  no  doubt,  not  have 
made  the  speech  he  has  just  done  if  he  had  been 
a  little  longer  in  the  colony ;  and  when  he  talks 
about  the  vast  success  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer in  raising  this  8-per-cent.  loan  in  Lon- 
don, what  outrageous  twaddle  it  is  I 

Mr.  COLLINS.  —That  is  not  argument. 

Dr.  NEWMAN. — I  will  come  to  argument. 
When  the  first  million  loan  for  this  colony  was 
raised  it  was  floated  at  8  pei  cent.,  then  one  at 
6  per  cent.,  another  at  5  per  cent.,  another  loan 
at  4  per  cent.,  then  we  had  a  loan  at  3^  per 
cent. ;  and  yet,  because  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
goes  ^  per  cent,  better 

An  Hon.  M>:mdeb.— A  quarter  per  cent. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Well,  it  is  a  quarter ;  but  I 
W4II  take  the  honourable  gentleman's  figures, 
and. say  ^  per  cent,  better;  we  flatter  him, 
all  fling  up  our  caps,  and  cry  **  Hallelujah  I" 
It  is  wonderfully  curious  the  fuss  that  is  made 
and  the  ideas  surrounding  this  matter.  The 
other  day  I  was  in  a  railway  train,  and  a  Maori 
said  to  me,  **  Ward  has  got  plenty  of  money." 
I  said,  '*  He  has  got  some,  but  you  will  not  see 
much  of  it."  He  said,  "  How  much — thirty 
millions  ?  "  That  was  what  he  thought  he  had 
got.  And  then  we  are  told  that  the  Treasurer 
has  served  his  colon^.  Well,  when  the  country 
sends  a  gentleman  Home,  and  franks  him  there 
and  back,  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  expect 
but  to  be  served.  The  speeches  of  the  Premier 
and  others  remind  me  of  what  I  read  the  other 
day  about  the  Chinese- Japanese  war.  You  will 
see,  if  you  read  a  few  lines,  how  very  truly  the 
condition  can  be  applied  to  the  Minister  of  the 
day.    The  writer  says, — 

"  He  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
assisted  at  a  review  of  a  Chinese  regiment, 
which  enjoyed  the  terrible  and  the  glorious 
appellation  of  the  Tiger  Braves.  And  what  do 
you  think  their  evolutions  consisted  of?  The 
Tiger  Braves  were  dressed  in  coats  covered 
with  spots  to  resemble  the  skin  of  the  animal 
from  which  they  took  their  name,  and  they 
had  masks  on  their  heads  which  were  like  the 
heads  of  the  tigers,  and  their  evolutions  con- 
sisted of  shouts  and  screams  and  the  turning 
of  somersaults." 

That  is  very  much  like  what  they  have  given 
us  to-day — shouts  and  screams  and  somersaults. 

*'  And  I  was  told  that  they  believed  that  so 
terrific  would  be  the  effect  of  these  gymnastic 
and  vocal  exercises  that  the  enemy  would  run 
away  without  firing  a  shot." 

The  Government  are  a  regiment  of  tiger 
braves.  They  seek  to  charm  us  by  noise,  and 
to  frighten  us  by  gestures.  Sir,  the  tiger  braves 
of  the  Chinese  army  were  defeated  by  the 
Japanese,  who  would  not  be  frightened,  and  the 
Opposition  —those  on  this  side  of  the  House — 
decline  to  be  frightened  by  the  tiger  braves  of 
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that  side.  Sir,  what  a  fuss  has  been  made  by 
honourable  gentlemen  on  that  side  1 — not  that 
they  mean  anything  at  all  by  it;  they  are 
merely  adopting  the  policy  of  the  cuttlefish 
by  surrounding  themselves  with  a  quantity  of 
ink  when  dealing  with  this  question — a  quan- 
tity of  ink  to  be  written  out  by  the  Hansard 
reporters.  And  then  we  are  told  the  old, 
old  story  that  we  are  an  unpatriotic  Oppo- 
sition. Whose  duty  is  it  to  criticize?  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Opposition.  Will  those 
'  honourable  gentlemen  sitting  behind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry  ever  criticize  anything, 
or  tell  the  public  the  position  of  affairs  ? 
Not  they.  They  will  swallow  all,  and  tell  the 
public  it  is  all  right.  It  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  do  this.  Then,  we  are  told  that 
members  on  this  side  of  t*he  House  vilified  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  in 
England.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  honourable 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  the 
power  to  render  the  name  of  New  Zealand  heA 
in  almost  every  paper  in  England  ?  Has  that 
been  done  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  if  we 
had  chosen  to  take  the  trouble  we  had  not  ac- 
cess to  innumerable  papers  and  magazines  too  ? 
But  have  there  appeared  articles  which  have 
defamed  the  colony?  No,  Sir.  It  is  simply 
again  the  efforts  of  the  tiger  braves  threaten- 
ing us,  and  calling  us  unpatriotic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman*s  posi- 
tion in  London  was  well  described  by  a 
gentleman  who  wrote  to  me.  He  says,  **  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  arrived  in  London,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  make  any  stir."  Even  the 
morning  after  the  loan  we  are  making  such 
a  f  ijiss  about  the  London  Times  has  two  lines 
about  it,  and  most  of  the  financial  newspapers 
hardly  refer  to  it,  and  all  this  pother  and  fuss 
that  has  been  made  has  been  made  by  the 
journalists  who  are  paid  to  write  it  up,  and  by 
the  Home  News  and  Australasian^  which  had 
large  advertisements  put  in  them ;  but,  as  re- 
gards the  journals  of  the  English  financial 
world,  the  morning  after  this  wonderful  loan 
of  ours  they  ignore  it. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — ^No. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— I  have  read  the  English 
papers,  and  have  looked  carefully  through  the 
English  papers  in  the  library  and  out  of  it,  and 
I  can  hardly  find  any  reference  whatever  made 
to  it.  It  has  hardly  caused  a  ripple  on  the 
waters  of  London  finance,  this  wonderful  mil- 
lion-and-a-half loan.  As  one  paper  said,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  no  doubt,  proved  that  New 
Zealand  was  the  best  of  all  possible  colonies, 
but,  it  added,  the  statement  should  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  That  is  a  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  this  matter  was  treated. 
I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find 
out  what  was  said  about  this  speech,  but 
the  curious  thing  is  that  the  English  papers 
calmly  and  steadily  ignored  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's speeches.  I  looked  up  the  London 
Times  that  has  been  quoted  this  evening. 
Well,  the  honourable  gentleman  spoke  on  a 
Thursday,  and,  will  it  be  believed?  the  London 
thunderer,  which  boasts  that  it  is  the  finest 
journal  in  the  world — the  London  thunderer 
Dr,  Newman 


came  out  the  next  day  without  a  word  about- 
the  Colonial  Treasurer's  speech.  Saturday 
came,  and  no  word  of  the  Treasurer's  speech,, 
and  then  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the 
Agent-General  faked  up  a  report  between  them* 
and  sent  it  to  the  London  Tim^^  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  there  it  appeared.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  was  that  it  was  not  till  Monday 
that  the  London  Times  had  a  report  of  that, 
wonderful  speech.  Then  we  are  told  about  the 
city  men  that  rallied  round  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  fact 
being  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  one  or  two  others^ 
the  whole  of  the  London  City  people  as- 
sembled there  were  returned  colonists  from 
New  Zealand,  and  nobody  else  appeared  on  the- 
scene.  Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  talks- 
about  people  decrying  the  colony.  Why,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  friends  at  Home^ 
and  they  rallied  round  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
and  gave  him  a  welcome,  and  banquets,  and 
treated  him  right  royally.  I  think  he  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  from  our  friends  who  live- 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The  honourable 
gentleman,  after  we  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  what  be  really  said,  kindly  came  dow& 
and  read  us  this  concerning  the  three  millions^ 
and  boldly  stated  that  he  had  said  there  were 
three  millions  of  unpledged  securities  which 
we  could  pledge.  Now,  I  take  it  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  this  colony  has  there- 
been  such  a  remarkable  statement  made  by 
any  Colonial  Treasurer.  What  does  it  mean  T 
It  means  that  all  the  securities  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Insurance,  of  the  Publie 
Trust  Office,  and  of  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Ban  k  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, to  be  used  as  he  pleases  in  any  time  of 
emergency.  The  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to-day  both  emphasized  that  position 
and  reiterated  it.  Now,  take  the  position  of  the 
Public  Trust  Office,  and  see  how  marvellously  it 
has  been  changed  by  those  gentlemen.  We  last- 
year  passed  a  Pc^lic  Trust  Consolidation  Act, 
and  it  came  to  this:  that  any  man  who,  to- 
make  provision  for  his  wife  and  family,  put 
his  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee 
had  as  security  at  his  back  the  Public  Trustee^ 
the  investments  that  were  made,  and  further 
behind  that  the  security  of  the  colony.  That 
was  the  position  until  the  Treasurer  spoke;, 
but  the  speech  of  the  Treasurer  has  changed 
all  that.  Now,  if  a  man  puts  his  estate  in 
the  Public  Trust,  it  means  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  either  this  one  or  any  other,  if  he 
is  hard  up  for  cash,  can  go  to  the  Public  Trust 
Office  and  can  pawn  these  securities  in  Lon- 
don. The  Minister  of  Labour,  when  he  spoke- 
just  now,  said  these  would  go  to  secure  the 
credit  of  the  colony.  Well,  if  a  man  after 
years  of  toil  puts  his  estate  into  the  hands  of 
the  Public  Trustee  and  goes  to  a  better  world, 
will  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  the  wife  and 
family  to  know,  if  these  estates  that  have  been 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee  are  to- 
be  taken  away,  that  they  have  gone  to  secure  - 
the  credit  of  the  colony  ?  But,  if  there  are  not 
enough  of  them,  if  the  credit  of  the  colony  is* 
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not  secured  by  them,  then  it  will  be  a  meagre 
satisfaction  for  the  bereaved  ones  to  know  that 
erezything  in  the  way  of  securities  has  gone. 
I  talce  it  there  has  been  no  such  blow  ever 
before  levelled  at  the  Public  Trust  Office. 
Why  not  put  everything  in  the  public  chest 
straight  away  ?  I  hope  the  House  wUl  take 
this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  I  am 
aware  that  party  ties  will  drive  men  into 
almost  anythiog,  but  any  party  that  can  vote 
against  this  resolution  will  allow  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  as  it  were,  to  do  anything  he 
pleases.  I  regret  that  this  Ministry  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  I  have  said  at  various 
times  that  the  finances  of  this  colony  are  un- 
satisfactory, and  80  they  are.  All  the  cash  is 
spent,  the  sinking  funds  are  vanishing  fast, 
and  now  the  honourable  gentleman  talks 
about  pledging  in  London  all  the  trust  funds 
and  securities  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon. 
Sir,  I  should  like  to  know,  when  he  has  achieved 
all  that,  what  is  going  to  remain  at  the  end  of 
it?  If  this  House- really  desired  to  do  its  dnty, 
instead  of  merely  whitewashing  the  Govern- 
ment it  would  insist  that  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer should  be  correct  in  his  statements,  and 
that  a  public  manifestation  should  be  made 
that  he  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind  that 
he  has  said.  I  think  one  of  the  most  grievous 
things  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  this  : 
that  the  Minister  of  Labour,  who  generally  has 
held  a  high  position  in  this  House,  should  make 
the  statements  he  has  done  to-night.  I  say  that 
honourable  gentleman  is  abusing  the  confidence 
of  this  House.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that 
any  bonourable  gentleman  could  get  up  and 
defend  his  colleague  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
the  way  be  did  to-night.  It  is  a  little  different 
from  what  he  did  when  he  met  his  constituents 
at  Christchurch,  and  was  considerably  heckled 
there  as  to  what  the  Government  had  done. 
What  was  his  answer  to  those  charges?  He 
turned  on  his  colleagues  and  said,  "They  did 
it."  The  Premier,  at  all  events,  is  above  that 
kind  of  thing.  He  sticks  to  his  colleagues 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  I  suppose 
the  Premier  thinks  this  is  a  very  bad  case, 
and  I  suppose  most  of  his  colleagues  think  the 
same  thing.  These  honourable  gentlemen  may 
get  their  majority  to  reject  the  amendment  of 
my  honourable  friend,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  outside  these  walls  their  action  in  this 
matter  will  not  meet  with  approval.  I  consider 
that  nothing  in  our  finance  has  given  such 
a  shock  to  our  institutions,  or  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  as  the  statement  made  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London.  I  will  close 
this  speech  with  what  I  consider  to  be  an  apt 
quotation  from  Budyard  Kipling : — 

We  are  lost  to  truth,  we  are  lost  to  hope  and 
honour, 

We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder  one  by  one. 
And,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this 
Ministry  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  in 
all  these  matters. 

Mr.  CROWTHER.— I  have  not  risen  to- 
night either  to  attack  the  speech  of  any  pre- 
vious speaker,  or  to  say  anything  to  offend 
those  who  have  spoken  since  this  debate  be- 


gan.   I  have  risen  to  put  a  supposititious  case 
before  this  House  that  I  have  in  my  mind.    I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit.  Sir,  and  to  believe, 
that  the  trip  Home  by  our  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  added  to  his  merit  and  to  his  worth.    I  be- 
lieve that  his  go-ahead  assumptuous  assurance 
was  worth  a  very  great  deal  to  him  in  London 
society.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  we 
wanted  to  send  a  young  gentleman  from  this 
colony  fitted  for  the  situation  we  could  not 
have  found  a  better;  but,  whether  all  his  state- 
ments to  those  societies  when  he  met  them 
were  guided  by  the  same  and  the  necessary 
caution  that  he  usually  exercises  here  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say;  I  have  my  doubts.     I 
have  this  picture  before  me :  Last  session  this 
House  guaranteed  a  two-million  loan  to  a  cer- 
tain institution.    We  have  heard  it  stated  on 
the  floor  of  this   House  to-night  that  these 
public  funds  are  available — for  what  ?    For  a 
great  crisis,  should  it  come.    Now,  I  ask  my- 
self this  question :   If  the  time  should  come 
when  this  colony  has  to  pay  that  two  millions, 
will  the  funds  be  available  to  do  it?    I  think 
that  is  the  question.  Sir,  that  should  reign 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  the  members  in 
this  House  tonight.    I  am  quite  satisfied  of  this 
fact :  that  when  our  poor  depositors  put  their 
money  into  these  institutions  for  safe  custody 
they  certainly  never  contemplated  it  would  be 
subject  to  any  such  use.    I  cannot  help  enter- 
taining that   notion  very  strongly.     If  it   is 
otherwise  the  case,  then  I  say  the  money  has 
been  obtained    from    these    depositors   under 
false  pretences,  or  certainly  under  a  very  great 
misapprehension  on  their  part.    I  cannot  get 
away  from  that  idea.    At  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  going  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House ;  but 
I  hope  that  when  the  Colonial  Treasurer  gets 
up  to  reply  to  the  several  speeches  he  will  ex- 
plain this  to  the  House  fully,  because,  if  these 
funds  are  to  be  available  for  all  our  responsibi- 
lities in  connection  with  what  we  have  gua- 
ranteed and  what  we  owe,  then  I  say  there  is 
something  wrong— especially  that  we  are  not 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  people  when 
they  intrusted  the  money  into  the  care  of  the 
Government.    I  cannot  see  how  any  other  con- 
struction can  possibly  be  put  upon  it.    If  we 
undertake  to  prop  up  private  institutions  in 
this  colony,  I  am  quite  sure  the  depositors  in 
the  Trust  Office  never  contemplated  their  money 
would,  under  any  set  of  circumstances  that 
could  possibly  be  conjectured,  be  mixed  up 
with  the  doings  of  this  House,  with  all  the  gua- 
rantees and  responsibilities  that  they  accept. 
Certainly  they  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  tne 
faithful  deposits  of  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.—  Sir,  this  is  an  occasion 
when  every  member  returned  to  this  House  by 
a  constituency  of  this  colony  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether 
we  have  confidence  in  the  Government  or  no 
confidence.  Sir,  I  should  be  neglecting  my 
public  duty  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  important  constituencies  in  New  Zealand 
were  I  to  be  silent  upon  this  occasion.  It  haa 
been  argued  by  some  of  the  previous  speakers 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  a  certain 
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statement  in  London  when  he  was  endeavoar- 
ing  to  float  the  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half,  to 
he  readvanced  to  the  settlers  of  this  country. 
ITow,  there  also  dropped  a  hroad  hint  that 
if  he  had  not  made  that  statement  the  loan 
would  not  have  been  successful.  This  I  deny. 
I  feel  convinced,  with  the  security  we  ai^e  able 
to  offer  in  this  country,  that  it  would  have  been 
ample  security,  not  only  for  raising  a  million 
and  a  half,  but  ten  millions,  in  England,  were 
we  to  put  a  ten-million  loan  on  the  market, 
providing  that  money  was  going  to  be  invested 
where  it  would  return  a  profit  to  tlie  investor 
and  a  profit  to  the  colony.  Now,  I  consider 
myself  the  Government  of  the  country  would 
be  justified,  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  in  taking  tbese  securities,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  were  Post  Offlce  securities, 
securities  of  the  Life  Insurance  Department, 
or  of  the  Public  Trust.  Why  ?  Because  every 
taxpayer  in  the  country  has  got  to  be  somewhat 
responsible  for  these  securities.  If  the  Public 
Trustee  has  money  placed  under  his  control, 
and  he  invests  it,  and  the  security  turns  out  to 
be  faulty,  and  he  loses  that  money,  what  does 
he  do  ?  He  immediately  comes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  House,  and  the  country,  and  he 
demands  that  this  money  shall  be  made  good. 
The  colony  itself  tells  these  people  that  they 
have  a  colonial  guarantee,  and  if  the  colony 
is  going  to  be  responsible  it  should  have  a 
right  to  deal  with  these  securities  as  best  it 
•can,  in  order  that  it  may  make  use  of  them 
at  a  profit.  Now,  supposing  the  Government 
were  driven  into  a  comer,  and  in  order  to 
save  a  crisis  in  the  colony  they  were  to 
pledge  these  securities,  it  would  only  be  a 
temporary  provision,  because  they  could  soon 
make  arrangements  to  shift  this  on  to  other 
securities.  The  colony  has  its  State  railways. 
Put  our  railways  into  the  market  and  they 
would  realise  twenty  or  thirty  millions  with 
their  reserves,  and  especially  at  the  price  that 
money  is  in  tl^e  market  at  the  present  time. 
Then  take  our  post-office  and  telegraph  system 
and  public  buildings — and  all  these  are  great 
national  securities;  and  then  the  honourable 
gentlemen  talk  about  the  audacity  of  the 
Government  in  pledging  these  securities,  and 
in  saying  we  have  three  millions  of  securities. 
We  have  more  than  would  pay  the  national 
debt  over  and  over  again  at  the  command  of 
the  Government.  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
Treasurer  has  rendered  signal  service  to  this 
<30untry;  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  this 
division  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  known  to 
the  country,  we  shall  be  applauded  for  voting 
against  the  amendment  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition ;  and  we  should  be  neglecting  our 
duty  to  our  constituents  and  the  country  if  we 
were  for  one  moment  to  turn  this  Government 
out  and  put  the  Tory  Government  back.  We 
have  the  history  of  the  country  before  us — the 
land-grabbers  and  monopolists  and  their  usury, 
their  10  and  30  per  cent.  I  know  men  who 
have  had  a  millstone  round  their  necks  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  as  long  as  they  could  pay 
10  per  cent,  they  were  allowed  to  stay  on  their 
land,  but  so  soon  as  sickness  or  some  calajnity 
Mr,  E.  Af.  Smith 


overtook  them  there  was  soon  some  one  to  take 
the  land  over  their  heads ;  they  were  driven  off 
the  land  in  regard  to  which  they  had  been  pay- 
ing interest  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
policy  of  this  Ministry  in  borrowing  a  million 
and  a  half  to  advance  to  settlers  is  one  of  the 
very  best  measures  ever  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  by  any  set  of  men.  And  were  the 
Government  and  the  Liberal  party  not  hounded 
down,  as  it  were,  for  daring  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  investments  of  capitalists?  I  know 
myself,  and  it  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  the 
interest  of  money  has  been  lowered  2  and  3  per 
cent,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  industrial  classes,  and  that  is  a  result 
upon  which  we  should  congratulate  ourselves, 
the  country,  and  the  Government.  But  I  must 
admit  the  Advance  to  Settlers  Department 
must  be  amended  before  it  can  be  a  success  in 
regard  to  the  small  settlers.  It  was  ridiculous, 
with  wages  going  down,  with  the  low  prices  for 
our  staple  products,  with  the  fall  in  wool,  tallow, 
hides,  flax,  et  ceUra^  that  these  10-  to  15-per- 
cent, gentlemen  should  still  be  waiting  without 
any  reduction ;  and  only  for  the  Government 
coming  to  the  settlers'  relief  this  same  high 
rate  of  interest  would  be  going  on  ;  and  I  am 
glad  1  took  my  small  part  in  advocating  the 
advances  to  settlers,  and  that  it  was  carried 
into  law..  Did  they  not  restrict  even  that  when 
they  knew  the  good  it  would  do  to  the  settlers  ? 
Although  I  have  said  before  there  was  an 
amendment  wanted  in  the  department,  and  a 
little  more  liberality  where  good  security  is 
offered,  I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  got 
to  say  on  this  question  until  the  debate  on 
the  Financial  Statement  or  on  this  subject 
comes  up,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out 
the  defects  and  deficiencies.  I  watch  the  Gon- 
.QQ  servative  papers  very  closely,  and  I 
'  say  that  directly  it  was  known  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  would  go  to  London 
there  were  all  sorts  of  evil  predictions.  It 
was  stated  openly  and  broadcast  all  over  the 
colony  that  a  leading  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  going  to  London  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer — to  show 
him,  as  it  were,  the  business.  I  refer  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie).  I  have  watched  the  papers,  and  I 
remember  that  on  the  return  of  that  honour- 
able gentleman  to  the  colony  he  was  met  at 
the  railway-station  by  a  great  many  of  his 
friends.  From  the  minute  that  honourable 
gentleman  got  into  the  colony  he  gave  people 
his  opinion  upon  the  loan.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  went  to  London.  He  had  a  right,  as  every 
public  man,  to  watch  anything  in  the  interest 
of  bis  colony ;  but  I  do  really  believe  that  if  the 
loan  had  been  a  failure  there  would  have  been 
great  rejoicing  in  the  Opposition  camp  now.  I 
wondered  in  my  own  mind  what  the  Opposition 
would  have  to  say  to  the  House  on  this  point. 
I  knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  for 
them  not  to  have  some  point  upon  which  they 
could  hang  a  vote  of  censure,  and  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  and  especially  in 
the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I  have  been  patiently 
watching  their  little  games,  and  reading  and 
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listening  to  their  argoments,  and  now  it 
appears  this  evening  what  they  have  been 
trying  to  do.  They  are  trying  to  upset  the 
-Government,  because  I  believie,  from  the  re- 
liable reports  both  of  those  papers  that  sup- 
port the  Government  and  of  those  papers  that 
are  in  opposition,  that  they  recognise  that  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  loan  at  a  less 
rate  than  in  the  past — 3  per  cent.  Now,  we 
see  that  the  leading  papers  of  other  colonies 
are  asking  their  financiers  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
l^ew  Zealand's  book,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
future  they  will  be  able  to  float  their  loans  on 
tlie  same  favourable  terms  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  of  New  Zealand  has  done.  Sir,  if 
I  thought  for  a  moment,  as  a  colonist  of  over 
thirty-three  years'  standing,  that  we  were  going 
back  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  that  the 
reins  of  government  would  get  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  intimate  supporters  'of  the  Con- 
tinuous Ministry,  I  would  be  one  to  travel  the 
colony  from  end  to  end  to  try  and  rouse  the 
people  to  vote  against  such  men  again  getting 
into  power.  This  Government  has  put  the 
finances  of  the  colony  on  a  sound  basis ;  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  have  more  public  works  going  on, 
and,  with  such  a  large  surplus,  I  do  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have  some  of  these 
public  works  than  to  have  this  large  surplus 
revenue.  It  is  the  way  in  which  this  colony 
has  got  these  large  surpluses  that  the  financiers 
at  Home  are  watching,  and  when  they  find  out 
that  we  can  so  obtain  this  surplus  revenue  they 
say,  "  These  are  the  men  that  we  want,"  and 
they  will  then  show  their  interest  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  These  gentlemen  admit  that 
this  Government  has  brought  the  finances  of 
the  colony  into  a  sound  condition,  and  they  say 
to  themselves,  **  We  must  give  the  Government 
-credit  for  that ;  we  must  stand  by  them."  But 
when  I  hear  persons  professing  to  belong  to 
the  Liberal  party  I  say  that  those  men  have 
deserted  us — we  have  grown  out  of  them  long 
ago.  We  have  heard  to-night  reflections  cast 
upon  certain  honourable  members  because 
we  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
Auckland,  and  approached  them  with  the  de- 
sire to  advance  the  cause  of  Liberalism  by 
asking  them  to  stick  together,  and  to  return  a 
labour  representative.  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  we  shall  win  every  constituency  in  the 
colony.  We  have  the  same  right  to  exercise 
our  opinions ;  but  we  do  not  dictate  to  the 
electors  of  the  colony — we  only  suggest,  and 
in  sending  a  telegram  to  Auckland  we  did  so  in 
order  that  our  enemies  should  not  be  able  to 
ruin  our  political  friends  there.  I  wrote  a  tele- 
gram myself  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  he  would  be  re- 
turned to  this  House,  as  he  was  a  Liberal  to  the 
backbone.  He  was  so  at  one  time,  and  he  was  a 
man  who  fought  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
— for  the  interests  of  the  masses  against  the 
classes.  These  are  the  men  who  are  wanted  in 
this  country.  We  now  have  labour  representa- 
tives in  Parliament;  and  I  would  ask  the 
House  whether,  from  the  time  we  entered  this 
House  in  1890,  we  have  not  always  voted  furly 


where  the  interests  of  capital  were  concerned 
and  where  the  interests  of  landed  proprietors 
were  involved.  I  ask  if  we  have  not  voted  as 
fairly  with  regard  to  those  two  questions  as  we 
have  done  where  labour  questions  have  been 
before  us.  I  say  we  have.  I  know  it  was 
always  predicted  that  labour  people  when  deal- 
ing with  labour  questions  would  be  no  good  in 
a  great  nntional  crisis — that  they  would  vote 
against  the  interests  of  capital.  It  was  said 
that,  when  the  crisis  came  in  our  financial 
aifiairs  we  should  be  found  wanting.  But  what 
did  we  find?  We  found,  when  the  Guarantee 
Bill,  giving  two  millions  to  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand,  came  before  us,  that  we  ourselves  to 
a  maji  voted  for  the  colony's  interest,  and  our 
opponents  then  saw  whether  we  betrayed  the 
colony  or  not.  We  said  at  the  time  that  we 
must  go  along  in  one  unbroken  column  in 
support  of  this  measure,  and  that  we  must 
help  the  Government  to  save  the  colony  from 
disaster;  we  must  prevent  a  crisis  from  oc- 
curring, and  thereby  putting  this  colony  back 
for  the  next  fifteen  years.  And  what  was  the 
result?  All  the  Conservative  papers  in  the 
colony,  and  even  our  political  opponents,  gave 
us  credit  for  it ;  and  when  we  went  back  to  our 
constituents,  what  was  the  result  ?  I  remem- 
ber when  I  explained  to  my  constituents,  on  the 
10th  of  last  month,  the  action  I  took  on  that 
occasion  the  applause  I  received  for  the  way 
in  which  I  had  served  that  district.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  find,  now  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  done  such  service  to  the  country,  that  he 
should  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  he  has 
been.  What  is  there  wrong  in  an  honourable 
gentleman  going  Home  to  England  if  he  is  doing 
public  business,  if  he  does  a  little  business  for 
himself  by  floating  a  big  company  the  same  as 
the  Nelson  Company  is  ?  We  know  the  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  large  number  of 
sheep  that  have  been  purchased  by  that  com- 
pany during  the  last  few  years,  and  we  also 
know  that  a  company  like  that  can  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  to  the  colony  by  distributing 
its  produce  among  the  consumers  at  Home.  I 
say  that  as  long  as  they  are  not  trading  on  the 
funds  of  the  colony  there  is  no  harm  in  a  com- 
pany, or  in  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  going 
Home  to  assist  in  floating  such  an  enterprise, 
seeing  that  ultimately  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
colony.  Sir,  all  these  things  must  be  for  our 
good,  provided  they  mean  progress.  I  believe 
myself  that  the  floating  successfully  of  this 
large  producing  and  distributing  company  in 
London  will  ultimately  be  worth  millions  of 
money  ty>  the  people  of  this  colony,  and,  instead 
of  condemning  the  Government  for  its  action 
on  this  occasion,  I  think  we  should  do  just 
the  opposite,  and  we  ought  to  applaud  them. 
This  country  must  progress.  We  are  naturally 
a  progressive  people.  We  must  develop  trade 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  and  I  will  say  again,  as 
I  said  the  other  day,  that  if  you  had  only 
gone  a  step  further,  and  had  sent  me  Home 
with  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand, 
the  colony  would  have  done  a  good  thing.  I 
believe  that  had  I  been  there  to  put  him  up  to 
or  give  him  the  tip  we  should  have  got  that  mil- 
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lion  and  a  heJf  of  money  at  2^  per  cent.  I  only 
wish  I  had  been  there.  In  this  country  we 
have  the  richest  minerals,  we  have  the  finest 
coal  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  richest  ores, 
and  if  these  London  capitalists  came  out  here 
we  could  give  them  the  best  of  terms;  they 
would  not  be  troubled  with  royalties,  but  they 
could  obtain  the  right  to  develop  these  enter- 
prises direct  from  the  State  ;  and  these  are  the 
things  that  want  knowing.  And  they  would 
be  known  if  I  had  been  in  London  to  put  the 
last  stroke  upon  my  honourable  friend's  work. 
When  the  matter  comes  before  the  House 
agaiu,  if  I  do  not  get  the  support  of  the  House 
to  the  proposal  that  I  should  go  Home  in  the 
interests  of  the  colony,  I  shall  pawn  my  second 
coat  in  order  to  go  there ;  and  if  I  do  not  go  before 
next  session,  when  I  do  go,  if  anybody  asks  me 
about  the  progress  of  New  Zealand,  I  shall  tell 
them  what  I  think  about  these  people  who  at 
present,  in  New  Zealand  and  outside  of  it,  are 
writing  about  the  labour  party  and  the  labour 
members  of  this  House.  When  I  get  down  to 
that  grand  old  Liberal  town  of  Birmingham, 
with  Joe  at  my  side,  1  will  say 

An  Hon.  Member. — Which  Joe  ? 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— The  only  Joe— him 
with  the  eye-glass.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  the 
people  there  about  the  progress  of  New  Zea- 
land and  about  its  Government.  I  will  say  to 
them,  "If  you  wish  to  see  what  progress  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  have  made,  just  take 
me  as  an  illustration.  Here  am  I  representing 
a  most  important  constituency — in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  colony.  I  am  the 
lamp-lighter  of  the  town;  I^am  the  turncock 
of  the  waterworks ;  but  the  people  took  me 
from  the  lamp-lighting,  they  have  taken  the 
hydrant  off  my  shoulder,  and  they  have  put 
me  into  Parliament  in  order  that  I  might  repre- 
sent them.  This  will  show  we  are  a  truly  demo- 
cratic colony."  I  know,  myself,  that  some  of 
the  Conservative  newspapers  have  sneered  at 
me  because  I  am  of  humble  occupation,  but 
they  have  never  influenced  anything  I  had 
to  say.  They  have  never  referred  to  the  sacri- 
fices I  made  on  behalf  of  this  country;  they 
never  tell  you  what  positions  I  had  thrown 
up ;  they  have  never  told  you  of  the  freehold 
property  I  sold  in  order  to  assist  me  in  pro- 
secuting the  discoveries  I  have  made  by  my 
inventions.  I  reinvested  that  money  in  trying 
to  develop  the  great  resources  of  this  colony. 
But,  Sir,  these  criticisms  have  not  influenced 
me ;  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  the  colony, 
and  no  doubt  we  all  want  to  see  our  country 
progress ;  but  until  New  Zealand  follows  the 
example  of  America  and  other  grea£  civilised 
countries  we  cannot  progress.  We  shall  still 
have  unemployed  if  we  do  not  develop  our 
resources;  and  when  I  have  left  the  House, 
at  the  end  of  the  session — because  I  have 
to  maintain  my  family  —  instead  of  my 
humble  position  being  taken  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  me,  I  say  that  some  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  highest 
positions  will  regard  me  as  their  friend. 
Because  I  supported  the  Government  at  the 
last  general  election,  and  their  Liberal  mea- 
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Bures  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  in  the- 
interests  of  the  masses  against  the  classes^ 
that  was  the  reason  that  I  was  returned  at 
that  election  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred 
over  Colonel  Trimble — a  rank  Tory.  Since  I 
have  been  sitting  in  this  Chamber,  what  have- 
I  been  told  ?  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  my 
opponents  at  the  last  general  election  that- 
if  he  had  stood  for  the  House  he  would  have 
gone  in.  But  if  that  opponent  had  stood  I 
would  have  extinguished  him.  I  think  it  is- 
a  wrong  thing  for  any  man  who  has  pro- 
perty in  this  colony,  or' for  any  one  who  is  a- 
business-man  in  this  country,  to  be  a  party, 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  speeches  in  thia 
House  or  by  articles  in  the  papers,  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  injure  the  colony.  Why,  we- 
had  a  paper  in  existence  last  year  when  thia 
House  was  in  session — an  evening  paper  that,. 
I  believe,  belonged  wholly  and  solely  to  th& 
Opposition — and  I  think  they  used  to  write  the 
leading  articles  and  the  subleaders,  and  give  it 
parliamentary  tips,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
that  that  paper  is  no  longer  in  existence.  At 
any  rate,  one  small  item  of  the  detractors  of 
New  Zealand  has  been  snuffed  out.  I  consider 
myself,  if  a  man  is  a  true  colonist,  if  he  haa 
love  and  aflection  for  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, the  country  in  which  he  lives  and  in 
which  he  has  made  his  wealth,  he  should  be 
above  these  petty  tricks  of  writing  Home  these 
letters  against  the  colony  and  against  the 
people  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
colony.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
liberty  of  speech,  in  the  liberty  of  the  Press ». 
and  in  the  liberty  of  action,  and  I  believe  the 
honourable  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  csui- 
not  say — I  will  defy  them  to  say — that  I 
have  ever  made  one  personal  speech,  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  any  personalities,  or  of 
casting  any  refiection  upon  the  Opposition  or 
upon  any  individual  member  of  the  Opposition 
since  I  have  been  in  the  House.  But  I  do  say 
this :  that  the  Opposition  are  entitled  to  give 
fair  and  open  criticism,  and  as  long  as  they  do- 
criticize  the  measures  of  the  Government  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  in  a  fair  and 
honest  manner,  then  I  will  support  them  in 
doing  it.  But  when  I  know  they  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  turn  a  Ministry  out,, 
then  I  say  I  shall  be  one  to  watch  their  actions, 
and  always  ready  to  come  to  this  House  and 
try  my  best  to  put  the  Government  right  and 
to  keep  them  right  in  what  they  are  doing. 
I  remember  with  regret  the  opening  of  last- 
session,  when  they  dragged  in  the  question  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  I  also  regret  this  more- 
than  that,  because  that  referred  to  an  indivi- 
dual, and  this  refers  to  national  matters  and 
to  national  questions.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
retard  our  progress,  provided  we  do  not  refute 
these  statements.  There  is  one  thing  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  said  since  his  return. 
We  have  been  led  to  believe  through  the  tele- 
grams in  the  public  papers  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  interviewed  in  London  by  the 
foreign  bondholders,  and  that  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Council  of  the  Foreign  Bond- 
holders.   I  am  told  this  is  a  powerful  body- 
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— that  they  represent  something  like  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
money.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  a 
powerful  body ;  and  we  were  led  to  believe  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  made  some  agreement — 
some  compact  with  these  gentlemen — that  the 
question  in  dispute  as  between  the  bondholders 
and  the  colony,  as  regards  the  200,000  acres  of 
land  that  was  filched  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  from  the  endowments  that  were  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  bondholders,  was  to  be 
referred  to  arbitration;  but  now  I  find  the 
statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  that  he 
has  only  promised  to  refer  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Well,  if  he  has  agreed -to  refer  that  to 
the  Government,  I  hope  the  Government  will 
not  burke  that  question  any  longer.  I  hope 
they  will  consider  it  on  its  merits,  and,  if  they 
find  the  200,000  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
£400,000,  was  taken  from  that  endowment,  I 
hope  they  will  do  something  to  return  it  or  to 
give  us  an  equivalent.  I  shall  not  dwell  very 
much  upon  the  question  of  the  New  Plymouth 
Harbour  Board  at  the  present  time,  because 
the  honourable  member  for  Egmont  has  only 
just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and,  as  he  has  also 
interviewed  the  council  of  New  Plymouth 
bondholders,  I  shall  content  myself  with  reserv- 
ing what  I  have  got  to  say  upon  t^hat  until  his 
arrival  here.  But  I  have  got  something  to  say 
before  I  sit  down  to  some  honourable  members 
who  have  been  round  the  country  delivering 
addresses  to  their  constituents.  I  do  not 
object  to  any  honourable  member  going  round 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
what  they  say  to  their  own  constituents ;  but 
when  they  are  selected  by  their  party  to  go 
round  the  various  districts  and  address  tiie  con- 
stituents, then  I  watch  what  those  honourable 
gentlemen  and  what  they  say.  I  read  carefully 
the  reports  of  their  speeches ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  may  say  that  I  remember  reading  the 
great  speech  that  was  delivered  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea.  Yes,  I  remember  his 
telling  the  people  up  there  this  :  "  This  is  the 
way  they  encourage  industries :  There  is  a 
match-factory  in  Wellington,  and  20  per  cent, 
duty  is  given  to  this  industry,  which  only  em- 

Eloys  a  few  boys  and  girls."  Why,  Sir,  the 
onourable  gentleman  knew  very  well  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  match-factories 
in.  Dunedin  and  in  Wellington  there  has  been 
no  alteration  in  the  duty  on  matches.  He 
knew  the  duty  which  was  imposed  on  matches 
was  imposed  for  revenue  pprposes,  and  that  it 
was  done  very  long  ago— long  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  match-factories.  But  that 
is  the  way  they  talk,  to  mesmerise  the  people. 
Then  he  referred  to  me,  and  twitted  me  by 
connecting  me  with  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
Well,  I  am  very  glad  that  he  did  connect  me 
with  that  honourable  gentleman.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  is  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  all  feel 
highly  proud  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  we 
support  him  in  these  measures.  And  all  the 
measures  we  have  passed,  Sir,  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  these  people — that  is,  the  industrial 
classes.  We  take  good  care  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  passes  no  measure  that  is  not  in  the 


interest  of  the  industrial  classes,  I  can  assure^ 
you.  We  believe  in  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Act ;  and  if  there  has  been  a  little  miscar- 
riage in  the  'Shop-hours  Act  in  Auckland,  who 
is  to  blame  for  it  ?  Not  this  House,  not  this 
Government,  but  the  Auckland  members  them- 
selves. If  they  had  looked  after  this  question 
in  the  slightest,  as  I  did  for  my  district,  they 
would  have  had  the  same  good  results  there 
as  we  have  in  Taranaki.  We  had  the  half- 
holiday  long  before  the  said  Act  was  passed. 
We  had  the  half-holiday  four  or  five  years 
before  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  we  were  in 
favour  of  its  being  made  law,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  broken.  We  believe  in  the  half -holiday, 
and  by  selecting  Thursday  we  had  the  thing 
worked  out  without  any  loss  to  the  community, . 
or  having  the  people  summoned  to  the  Court,, 
or  any  of  this  trouble  that  has  occurred  in 
Auckland.  If  the  people  of  Auckland,  Christ- 
church,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin  will  not 
always  endeavour  to  foist  their  ideas  upon 
the  country  instead  of  allowing  every  pleicd 
to  decide  the  question  for  itself,  this  difficulty 
would  not  have  taken  place.  What  was  done 
when  we  allowed  the  local  bodies  to  decide 
that  day  for  themselves?  Nothing  could  be 
fairer,  and  yet  this  measure  was  denounced  as 
an  illiberal  measure  and 'as  unworthy  of  the 
Liberal  party.  We  tried  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  working-classes,  to  give  them  opportunity 
for  recreation,  instead  of  keeping  them  grind- 
ing away  at  work  for  twenty  hours  a  day  as  in 
the  Old  Country,  and  I  say  that  is  the  way  we 
should  legislate,  as  long  as  we  do  not  injure  the 
employer.  I  am  quite  certain  those  young  men 
and  women  who  are  employed  in  these  shops 
are  entitled  to  one  half-day  a  week  to  them- 
selves, and  that  nobody  will  lose  anything  by 
it,— neither  the  employer  nor  the  purchaser. 
If  the  Auckland  people  had  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  to  allow  the  local  bodies  to 
determine  the  day  for  themselves,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  if  they  did 
change  from  one  day  to  another  we  should  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  half-holiday  was  allowed- 
and  carried  out.  I  say  the  Auckland  people 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  They 
have  no  cause  to  blame  the  Government  or 
the  country ;  let  them  blame  themselves  and 
their  representatives  that  they  did  not  see  that 
the  proper  day  was  selected,  and  so  save  all 
this  trouble.  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  only  keep  the 
House  for  five,  minutes  longer,  for  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say.  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Opposi- 
tion party  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf — that  they 
will  not  be  parties  to  the  colony  being  run 
down  for  their  party  purposes,  and  that  in  con- 
ducting their  opposition  they  will  conduct 
it  in  a  fair  and  straight  way  —  that  they 
will  give  credit  to  the  Government  where 
credit  is  due,  and  content  themselves  with 
waiting  until  the  financial  proposals  of  the' 
Government  come  down,  and  on  the  Financial 
Statement  they  would  have  full  scope  to  air 
any  grievances  they  had.  They  could  then 
have  got  any  information  they  required;  and 
I  firmly  believe  the  Government,  in  withhold- 
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ing  any  return  asked  for,  are  justified  in  with- 
holding such  returns,  provided  they  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  not  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  puhlio — that  the  returns  were 
not  wanted  for  public  purposes,  but  for  party 
purposes,  and  therefore  the  Government  are 
responsible  for  withholding  or  granting  these 
returns  when  asked  for.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Government.  I  believe,  when  you  have 
these  returns  asked  for  in  the  interest  of  party, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
when  we  remember  the  large  amount  of  money 
it  costs  to  get  these  returns  prepared— just  look 
at  the  expense  entailed  in  the  past,  for  instance 
— you  will  see  that  these  returns  should  not  be 
allowed,  and  should  not  be  asked  for,  when 
they  mean  the  wasting  of  so  much  money. 
I  am  satisfied  of  the  progress  of  the  country. 
I  believe,  Sir,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  time  of 
prosperity,  and  that  with  an  upward  tendency 
in  the  prices  for  our  staple  articles  of  pro- 
duce, and  with  a  Government  in  power  legis- 
lating as  they  are,  we  shall  go  on,  mighty  and> 
powerful,  progressing  until  we  become  the 
nation  of  the  brighter  Britedn  of  the  South.  It 
has  been  predicted  for  us,  and  we  are  tending 
to  become  so,  and  it  only  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  to  maJce  us  that.  With 
our  evergreen  forests,  snow-clad  mountains, 
•crystal  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  a  free  and 
happy  people  with  a  free  Constitution,  we  must 
become  great  and  powerful  and  a  great  people. 
Therefore  I  shall  ask  the  Government  to  go  on 
in  the  good  work. 

Hoist  the  Liberal  banner  high  I 

On  to  vlctorv  grand  1 
All  the  Opposition  crew  defy, 

And  vote  for  me  on  the  ironsand. 

,.Q  Mr.  McLACHLAN.— Sir,  I  should 
'  '  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  I  may  say,  after  hearing  the 
arguments  put  forward  on  both  sides,  that 
I  have  not  altered  my  opinion,  which  is 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  when  in  London, 
in  making  this  statement,  did  not  intend  to 
deceive.  Whether  or  not  the  statement  was 
couched  in  the  best  form  of  language  is  a 
question  which  honourable  members  may  hold 
different  opinions  upon.  But  I  would  ask  this: 
Has  the  Colonial  Treasurer  wrought  a  great 
injury  to  the  colony?  Have  our  securities 
fallen  ?  And  are  these  people  in  London  reculy 
to  take  'their  money  back  ?  I  say  No  to  every 
one  of  those  statements.  I  say  that,  even  if 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  a  mistake  in  the 
choosing  his  language,  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  have  these  malignaijt  statements 
hurled  at  him.  He  may  have  overdrawn  his 
statement  by  saying  that  there  were  three  mil- 
lion of  unpledged  securities  in  London  at  that 
time,  but  I  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter 
as  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  is  that 
when  any  one  goes  into  the  Post- Office  Savings- 
Bank  and  pays  in  a  small  sum  of  money  he 
does  not  ask  where  the  securities  are.  He 
looks  outside  and  says,  "  New  Zealand  is  my 
security,  and  they  can  do  what  they  like  with 
my  money."  I  say,  then,  that  the  Government 
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were  quite  justified  in  putting  this  before 
the  British  public — that  the  investments  held 
by  the  people  of  New  Zealand  were  attach- 
able in  the  event  of  a  great  crisis.  Sir,  it 
is  an  understood  thing  that  members  of  this 
House  should  comport  themselves  as  gentle- 
men, and  I  think  it  should  be  the  same  outside 
the  House.  Now,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
in  his  tour  through  the  country,  started  this 
crusade  against  the  Colonial  Treasurer  before 
the  Treasurer  came  back  from  London.  He 
then  slandered  not  only  the  Government,  bat 
every  supporter  of  theirs.  At  Ashburton,  in 
the  month  of  April  last,  he  used  these  words 
to  that  rather  unsophisticated  portion  of  the 
community.  He  was  endeavouring  at  the  time 
to  infiame  the  people  against  the  Government, 
and  he  said  this  was  government  of  the  people 
by  Mr.  Seddon,  with  his  personal  friends  and 
political  parasites.  But,  Sir,  what  about  the 
leeches  that  hang  upon  him  and  his  party — 
those  insatiable  leeches  who  cry  out  for  more 
blood?  I  say  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
going  through  the  country  and  talking  to  the 
people  about  the  people's  representatives,  and 
calling  them  parasites,  is  a  thing  I  resent  very 
much.  Then,  we  hear  a  lot  about  this  one- 
man  Government.  Sir,  let  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Captain  Bussell)  cast  his  eye  across 
this  Chamber,  and  look  at  the  Hon.  the  Colonial 
Treasurer — that  wizard,  that  piece  of  plastic 
clay,  according  to  him,  that  was  going  to  be 
manipulated  by  the  London  financiers:  not 
that  he  was  going  to  manipulate  them,  as  he 
has  done.  The  honourable  member  said  that 
he  was  only  a  school-boy,  and  they  would  twist 
him  round  their  fingers.  Did  they  ?  And  an- 
other expression  he  made  use  of  was  that  the 
inexperience  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  would 
seriously  and  injuriously  affect  the  colony  if 
they  sent  him  Home  to  London  to  carry  out 
a  financial  operation.  Further,  with  regard 
to  this  one-man  Government,  does  any 
honourable  gentleman  say  that  the  Minister 
of  Lands  is  a  man  upon  whom  it  would  be 
comfortable  to  sit?  Even  though  the  Hon. 
the  Premier  can  stand  a  good  deal,  and  likes 
a  soft  seat,  I  think  the  Minister  of  Lands 
would  resent  being  sat  upon,  and  I  think 
the  way  he  has  managed  his  Lands  Depart- 
ment and  other  departments  will  prove  that  he 
is  not  one  to  be  twirled  about  easily,  or  to  be 
led  by  the  nose.  Therefore  I  will  acquit  the 
Premier  of  that  charge  of  heading  a  one-man. 
Government.  Now,  look  at  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  Is  he  a  rose  without  a  thorn  ?  Not 
he.  He  has  perhaps  too  many  thorns,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  not  so  popular  in  this 
House  as  he  might  be ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
could  be  classed  as  a  nonentity  in  this  House, 
whatever  he  may  be  outside  of  it.  Then^ 
that  charge  that  the  present  is  a  one-man 
Government  must  fall  to  the  wall.  What 
about  the  Minister  of  Railways  —  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cadman  ?  This  is  one  man  in  the  Minis- 
try who  has  particularly  earned  all  sorts  of 
encomiums.  He  does  not  travel  about,  like  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  or  the  Premier,  with 
a  band  of  music ;  he  does  not  attend  festive 
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banqaets  in  Danedin ;  be  is  not  even  invited 
to  stay  and  attend  after-meeting  saturnalias. 
But,  Sir,  the  honoarable  gentleman  is  full  of 
chivalry.  He  is  what  I  am  myself — chivalrous. 
Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  humbug— if 
that  is  a  parliamentary  expression  ?  What  is 
the  good  of  this  outcry  against  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  ?  Sir,  he  has  done  in  England  what 
no  other  man  has  ever  done  for  this  colony 
before.  He  has  raised  the  colony  to  a  pinnacle 
of  credit  such  as  is  not  occupied  by  any  other 
British  colony,  and  he  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man ;  while  other  men  were  decrying  the 
credit  of  the  colony,  and  when  it  was  being 
run  down  by  powerful  opponents — though  not' 
powerful  enough  to  render  his  mission  fruitless. 
Has  there  ever  been  any  one  so  honoured  as 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  in  London?  He 
was  taken  in  amongst  all  those  financial  ex- 
perts, and  he  interviewed  them  in  their  beick 
parlours,  and  he  did  more  credit  to  the  colony 
— if  he  has  been  correctly  reported — than  has 
ever  been  done  by  any  one  before.  When  he 
vras  interviewed  by  the  New  Plymouth  bond- 
holders— that  great  body  who  had  threatened 
to  prevent  our  stocks  from  being  quoted  on 
'Change — he  told  them  they  would  have  to 
withdraw  the  threats  they  had  made  before 
he  would  listen  to  them  at  all,  and  if  he  never 
did  anything  else  but  that  during  his  mission 
he  should  be  exalted  by  every  honourable  maji 
in  the  colony.  He  said,  "  You  must  retract 
every  one  of  those  statements  that  you  are 
ffoing  to  block  our  stocks  and  prevent  them 
m>m  being  quoted  on  'Change,"  and  he  let 
them  know  he  was  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  greatest  colonies  on  the  whole  globe.  I 
believe  the  honourable  gentleman  believed  it 
himself,  because  he  had  never  seen  any  other 
colony.  He  was  comparatively  tmknown  in  a 
^neat  part  of  the  world,  and  he  rightly  con- 
sidered that,  as  Colonial  Treasurer,  he  repre- 
sented the  greatest  colony  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  I  do  not  think  it  is  becoming  of  honour- 
able members  to  try  to  blacken  the  character 
of  our  public  men,  because  they  not  only  injure 
them,  but  they  are  endeavouring  to  injure  such 
men  as  myself,  who  have  got  their  little  all 
in  this  colony.  If  these  honourable  gentlemen 
sacceeded  in  traducing  the  colony  to  the  extent 
fliey  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
themselves,  they  are  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  afford, it ;  and  if  they  are  vindictive  enough 
to  endeavour  to  traduce  every  one  else  in  the 
colony  who  has  got  a  family,  and  those  who 
have  their  earnings  in  the  colony,  their  con- 
duct is  to  be  discommended.  They  may  be 
able  to  afford  to  discoimt  themselves,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  discount  me  and  mine.  Now 
with  regai^  to  the  hot  language  that  has  been 
used  in  this  House.  I  must  say  I  deprecate  that. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell),  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly way,  withdrawing  any  offensive  remarks 
he  may  have  made  to  any  honourable  member ; 
and  I  think  wo  ought  to  be  careful,  because  I 
think  this  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  most 
scurrilous  debates  over  this  subject  that  have 
ever  occurred  in  the  House.     I  say,  on  the 


subject,  that  no  one  has  been  deceived  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  except,  perhaps,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  his  party,  so  that  I  think 
we  can  acquit  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  any 
little  error  he  may  have  made  in  his  state- 
ment in  London. 

Afi  Hon.  Membeb. — Absurd. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN.— It  is  a  positive  fact.  1 
do  not,  Sir,  intend  to  speak  at  any  length,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  rehash  of  any  elec- 
tioneering speeches ;  but  when  the  time  comes 
I  will  speak  to  my  people  in  my  own  district, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  repel  the  mean  insinua- 
tions that  have  been  cast  upon  me  at  Ashbur- 
ton  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he 
spoke  of  the  representatives  they  sent  to  Wel- 
lington. I  think  his  statement  was  a  mean 
and  despicable  one  to  make  with  regard  (o 
any  absent  member. 

Mr.  HEKE. — Sir,  there  is  no  desire  on  my 

Eart  to  make  a  lengthy  speech  on  this  matter, 
ut  I  will  just  make  merely  a  casual  reference 
to  some  of  the  statements  made  by .  some 
honourable  members  in  this  House.  Some 
honourable  members  seem  to  thrive  on  the 
amusing  belief,  when  any  member  makes  a 
statement  in  this  House  which  challenges  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  said  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  or  anything  that  may  have  been 
done,  that  that  member  is  decrying  the  credit 
of  the  colony.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  repre- 
sentative in  the  House,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion in  reference  to  any  statement  that  may 
have  been  made  before  any  body  of  people  in 
reference  to  matters  concerning  the  colony,  if 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  such 
statements  that  have  been  made.  I  again  re- 
peat, it  is  the  duty  of  every  representative, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  represents, 
to  try  and  get  an  explanatioti  that  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people  as  to  what  is  the 
true  position  of  the  finances  of  the  colony. 
We  have  had  several  returns  asked  for  where- 
by the  people  of  the  colony  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  true  position  of  our  finances, 
but  the  Government  have  continually  refused 
them.  Being  a  new  member  in  the  House, 
I  cannot  say  that  the  procedure  which  is  laid 
down  by  the  present  Government  has  not  been 
laid  down  by  former  ones,  but,  even  if  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  former  ones,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  that  such  returns,  which  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  people  whom  members  repre- 
sent, should  be  refused;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  of  the  colony  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Government  of  the  day  to  have 
any  returns  made  whereby  light  can  be  thrown 
on  the  position  of  the  colony,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  be  assured  as  to  the  true 
position  of  affairs.  I  therefore  contend  that 
ajiy  criticism  that  may  bo  advanced  in  this 
House  on  any  statement  made  by  any  repre- 
sentative, more  especially  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  should  be  given,  and  a  thorough  ex- 
planation should  be  made,  to  satisfy  not  only 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House, 
and  the  people   who   are    interested    in    the 
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^hree  institations  referred  to — the  Post-Offioe  ' 
Savings-Bank,  the  Pahlic  Trust  Office,  and  the 
Government  Insurance  Office.  We  have  also 
very  absurd  statements  made  by  some  honour- 
able members,  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  which  he  was  sub- 
jected to  with  honour.  That  may  be  so,  but 
they  fail  to  understand  the  true  direction  of 
the  Opposition  criticisms.  Honourable  mem- 
•bers  ought  to  fully  understand  that  the  de- 
mand is  for  an  explanation  as  to  whether  the 
statement  the  Colonial  Treasurer  msbde  was 

•correct  or  not.  I  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Colonial  Treasurer  fully  believes  that 
the  statements  he  made  before  the  London 
■Chamber  of  Commerce  were  contrary  to  fact. 
It  is  well  pointed  out  by  honourable  members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  not  only 
to-night,  but  formerly,  that  certain  securities 
'embodied  in  the  figures  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
referred  to  were  not  unpledged  securities.  This 
is  a  point  that  not  only  representatives  in 
this  House  should  most  seriously  consider, 
but  the  people  of  the  colony.  It  is  incumbent 
on  (hem  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  have  a  thorough  ezplanatfon  made. 
If  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  assured  of  their 
stand  in  reference  to  this  matter,  why  refuse 
ithe  request  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  ?  The  people  of 
the  colony  ought  to  know  tlmt  one  cannot  help 
but  infer  that  the  fact  of  refusing  such  a  re- 
-quest  is  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  such 
statements,  and  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  true  position  of  affairs  would 

-  ^e  disclosed  to  the  people  of  the  colony.  We 
have  also  a  statement  made  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Wallace,  when  lie  compared  the 
action  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  action 
of  a  lawyer  in  a  law  case — "  I  must  win  or  die." 
3ut  there  are  many  ways  of  success,  and  in 
this  case  I  think  he  has  gone  beyond  the  mark 
in  reference  to  satisfying  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  was  well  said  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Auckland  City  (Mr.  Growther), 
Should  the  colony  fail,  who  suffers?  It  is 
these  people — the  depositors  in  the  Savings- 
Bank,  those  who  have  property  in  the  Pub- 
lic Trust,  and  who  hold  policies  in  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department.  With  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Treasurer  to  use  the  securities 
held  by  these  departments,  it  is  a  matter  that 
hsis  been  challenged,  and  therefore  I  say  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  people  of  the  colony  to 
urge  that  a  thorough  examination  be  made  in 
reference  to  it.  On  a  former  occasion  in  this 
House  the  Colonial  Treasurer  avoided  the  point 
'he  was  accused  of ;  no  explanation  at  all  was 
given;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
-Colonial  Treasurer  does  rise  to  give  an  expla- 
nation in  reference  to  the  statement  he  may 
clear  away  the  accusations  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  him.  With  regard  to  the  using 
•  of  terms  which  are  expressive  and  to  the  point, 
I  think  it  is  only  justifiable.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  we  must  speak  in  a  very  respectful  man- 
ner, but  when  it  carries  no  weight  it  is  of  no 
value  at  all ;  and  people  will  never  understand 
anything  if  we  make  utterances  that  bear  no 
Mr.  Heke 


weight,  and  do  not  strike  the  point  at  issue. 
Just  a  word  more  in  reference  to  letters  sent  by 
colonists,  or  written  by  them  to  the  Knglish 
Press,  decrying  the  tendency  of  legislation  in 
this  colony.  I  think  it  is  quite  true  and  quite 
fair.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  better  for  many  per- 
sons in  New  Zealand  who  have  property  to  go 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.-^No,  no. 

Mr.  HEKE. — I  can  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  we  have  had  two  or  three  oases 
where  people  have  suffered  by  the  legislation 
of  the  present  Government  of  last  session ;  and 
it  was  far  more  comforting  to  those  people  to 
go  through  the  Court  than  to  suffer  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  them  by  their  creditors 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  And  they  do  not 
stand  alone  in  that  position.  There  are  seve- 
ral Natives  waiting  the  passing  of  an  amend- 
ing Act  to  be  brought  down  this  session  to  save 
themselves  from  a  similar  state  of  things.  It 
is  absurd  for  any  man  to  say  that  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  any  statement  that  may  have 
been  made  is  to  decry  the  credit  of  the  colony. 

,,  QQ  Mr.  MACKINTOSH.— This  is  the 
'  '  third  occasion  on  which  the  time  of 
the  House  has  been  wasted  in  discussing  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
London.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. The  Opposition  imagine  that  they  will 
seriously  injure  the  Government.  I  think  the 
very  opposite.  I  think  that  it  is  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  out  the  Government ;  it  is  only 
strengthening  their  position.  What  could  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  expect  but  that  he  would 
get  the  bitter  opposition  of  those  who  have  for 
many  years  benefited  by  the  past  condition  of 
affairs?  And  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  law- 
yers, as  their  craft  is  in  danger,  and  I  hope  it 
will  continue  to  be  in  danger  so  far  as  high 
rates  of  interest  are  concerned.  Cheap  money 
to  the  farmers,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  manu- 
facturers o^  this  colony,  is  to  be  given  without 
their  intervention.  About  1900  years  ago  there 
was  in  Ephesus  a  great  uproar,  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  trouble  on  this  occasion. 
Do  the  people  of  this  colony  want  their  money 
moderately  cheap?  If  so,  to  whom  do  they 
look  as  their  champion?  To  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer ?  Most  decidedly  t  He  took  that  ques- 
tion up  manfully,  and  never  for  one  moment 
altered  his  position,  or  showed  the  slightest 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  it.  Not  only 
did  he,  twelve  months  ago,  introduce  a  mea- 
sure in  order  that  the  people  might  get  money 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  but  he  went 
to  England  and  successfully  floated  a  loan 
for  the  purpose.  Every  intelligent  man  in 
the  colony  was  delighted  to  hear  of  his  suc- 
cess. In  this  Chamber  only  has  there  been 
some  discontent.  In  the  obher  colonies  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that  the  mission  wae 
well  carried  out.  The  Treasurer  may  expeot 
opposition,  and  bitter  opposition,  from  those 
who  see  their  craft  is  in  danger.  Money  is 
already  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  No  sooner 
was  the  Act  passed  than  money  was  obtain- 
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&ble  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  in  this  colony. 
!Now,  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
present  Government,  is  this  a  time  to  do  so? 
What  are  the  people  of  this  colony  to  gain  hy 
putting  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands 
of  those  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  henches  ? 
Sven  were  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry 
-on  the  administration,  what  are  we  to  expect 
from  them?  What  are  the  working-men  of 
this  colony  to  expect  from  them  ?  What  are 
the  struggling  farmers  to  expect  from  them? 
What  are  the  miners  to  expect  from  them? 
I  cannot  possihly  conceive  that  we  should 
gain  anything  by  a  change  of  Qovemment. 
What  the  Government  deserve  most  credit 
for  they  have  been  assailed  upon  to-night. 
Because  they  stood  firmly  to  their  principles, 
and  having  once  undertaken  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  cheap  money  they  have  carried  out 
their  proposals  with  success,  they  have  been 
■attacked.  They  were  successful  in  floating  the 
loan  at  a  rate  of  interest  quite  different  from 
what  was  expected  by  the  Opposition.  I  do 
sincerely  trust  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
this  mission  ta  London,  and  of  the  endeavour  to 
fasten  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer.  The  honourable  gentleman 
•deserves  credit  for  what  he  has  done.  I  do 
hope  that  this  House  will  show,  conclusively, 
^at  it  is  not  to  be  led  astray  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— I  only  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  connection  with  the  motion  before  the 
House ;  and  before  proceeding  with  my  remarks 
X  might  mention  that  it  is  sometimes  said,  and 
has  been  said  in  these  modern  times,  that  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  towards  public  servants  for 
services  rendered  is  dying  out  in  the  present 
generation.  I  think  that  we  have  had  ample 
proof  to-night — if  proof  were  wanted — that 
these  words  are  correct.  We  have  had  a 
liorry  spectacle  to  witness.  We  have  listened 
for  the  second  time  since  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's return — to  what  ?  To  a  tirade  of  abuse 
which  has  been  thrown  at  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer for  his  actions  in  England.  What  were 
bis  actions  in  England  ?  Why,  he  was  so  suc- 
oessful,  so  brilliantly  successful,  if  I  might  use 
the  phrase,  that  actually  the  Opposition  Press  in 
this  colony  for  two  or  three  weeks  were  entirely 
•dumbfounded  over  his  success.  They  had  not 
a  single  word  to  say;  they  determined,  how- 
ever, to  try  to  find  some  chink  in  the  armour 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  They  subsequently 
found  that  the  Colonial  Tresisurer  had  used 
the  word  **  unpledgable  "  when  he  was  speak- 
ing about  the  £3,000,000  of  securities  which 
were  in  London.  Now,  I  think,  myself,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  been  misinterpreted. 
The  honourable  gentleman's  words  have  been 
hansardised,  and  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to 
hansardise  them  with  my  comments  upon 
them.  This  is  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
fiaid : — 

"Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  heard  last  year 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  collect  the 
land-tax  at  an  early  period  because  it  was  hard 
up  for  cash,  which  it  required  to  meet  interest 
falling  due  in  October.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  position  was,  and  you  can 


then  judge  as  to  whether  it  was  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  actually  occurred  in  the  colony. 
Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash  at  that  time 
we  had  lying  in  London,  and  we  have  got  them 
still,  some  three  million  pounds'  worth  of  un- 
pledged securities  of  New  Zealand,  against 
which  at  any  moment  we  not  only  could  have 
raised  the  interest  falling  due,  but  could  have 
got  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  do  so." 

Further  on,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  states, — 

**Two  millions  of  these  securities  were  sent 
Home  by  myself  previous  to  the  financial  crisis 
which  swept  over  Australia.  I  believed  it  was 
necessary  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  London, 
and  I  sent  those  securities  there  in  order  that 
our  position  should  be  rendered  free  from  risk. 
The  contingency  I  feared  as  possible  happily 
did  not  arise,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  was  con- 
cerned. As  one  who  knows  the  resources  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  who  closely  watches 
their  development,  I  have  the  strongest  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
only  a  short  time  before  these  great  colonies, 
in  consequence  of  their  enormous  resources, 
will  lift  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  at  present  placed,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  accomplish  this  quite  as  quickly, 
if  not  more  so  than  New  Zealand  did  some 
years  ago." 

The  point  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
wished  to  emphasize  was  that  a  serious  crisis 
had  occurred  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and 
he,  in  order  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  simi- 
lar crisis  occurring  affecting  the  credit  of 
New  Zealand,  had  these  securities  sent  to 
London.  These  securities  might  have  been 
used  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  occurring.  I  say 
he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  if  the 
securities  had  been  used  under  such  .circum- 
stances. Fault  has  been  found  by  some 
honourable  gentlemen  with  the  statement 
which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  last  year 
in  introducing  the  Bill  to  enable  the  land- 
tax  to  be  collected  a  few  months  earlier  than 
usual.  I  remember  particularly  well  what  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  then  stated.  If  honourable 
members  look  up  Hansard  they  will  find  that 
he  said  this:  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  it  was  better  to  collect  the  land-tax  a 
few  months  earlier  than  issue  Treasury  bills  in 
anticipation  of  revenue.  He  suggested  this 
course  because  it  was  dafe,  and  it  was  prudent 
finance.  I  appeal  to  honourable  members  to  let 
their  minds  travel  back  to  last  session.  I  ask 
if  that  was  not  one  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  introducing  the  Land- 
tax  Bill.    He  goes  on  still  further  to  state, — 

<•  For  many  years  there  was  too  much  of  & 
desire,  on  the  part  of  former  Administrations^ 
to  issue  Treasury  bills  when  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  such  a  course.  In  order  to 
avoid  that,  and  without  thinking  that  any  one 
would  distort  and  misrepresent  the  act,  I 
decided  to  collect  the  land-tax  as  a  mere 
matter  of  routine.  If  we  had  not  done  so  in 
anticipation  of  the  due  date,  we  should  have 
had  to  issue  Treasury  bills  for  the  amount.  I 
believed  that  course  was  preferable  to  the  issue 
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of  Treasury  bills,  and  so  I  anticipated  the  col- 
lection of  the  land-tax  for  a  few  months." 

That  is  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  statement 
— I  believe  nearly  word  for  word  as  he  made 
it  in  this  House.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
not  taken  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  any 
of  the  statements  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Home  newspapers  and  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  honourable  gentlemen  that  because  cer- 
tain copies  of  the  British  Australasian  have 
been  issued  from  the  Agent-General*s  office, 
therefore  every  word  in  those  reports  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  appeal  to  honourable  mem- 
bers who  revise  reports  of  their  speeches, 
whether  they  do  not  sometimes  inadvertently 
overlook  something  which,  perhaps,  months 
afterwards  they  think  would  have  been  better 
omiCted.  It  is  quite  possible  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  may  have  overlooked  something  in 
the  report  of  his  speech,  and  that  his  words 
have  been  distorted  and  misinterpreted  in  a 
sense  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  never  in- 
tended. A  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been 
made  out  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  refer- 
ence to  the  securities.  While  admitting  that 
these  securities  are  securities  of  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank,  the  Insurance  Department,  and 
the  Trust  Office,  still,  if  any  great  national 
crisis  arose,  would  not  the  Government  be  justi- 
fied in  utilising  these  securities  to  avert  disas- 
ter ?  I  say  that  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and 
in  that  sense  the  position  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer has  taken  up  is  correct.  Now,  a  state- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  ef(pct  that  this 
motion  has  not  been  brought  forward  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  colony — that  it  has  not 
been  done  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
credit  of  the  colony.  Sir,  it  has  been  done 
for  the  express  purpose,  if  not  with  the  avowed 
intention,  of  damaging  the  credit  of  the  colony, 
not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  here,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  investors  at  Home.  Just 
as  water  continually  drip,  drip,  dripping  on 
the  hardest  granite  will  wear  it  away,  bo  is 
this  persistent  agitation  being  kept  up  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  weakening  the  present 
Government  with  the  people  of  this  colony. 
I  say  it  is  done  with  that  motive.  The  mo- 
tive is  certainly  not  to  improve  the  colony's 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Now,  one 
remark  fell  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
to-night.  He  said  it  was  oiie  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  Opposition  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  every  one  of  these  matters,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  truth.  Well,  I  am  sure  there  has  been 
no  concealment  of  tho  truth  as  far  as  this 
Government  is  concerned.  If  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  wished  to  conceal  the  truth — if 
he  had  tried  to  conceal  it — would  he  not  in 
the  revision  of  his  speech  to  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  nave  said  at  once  that  the 
word  "  unpledged  "  or  "  pledgable  "  had  not  been 
used,  and  have  cut  it  out  ?  But  I  say  he  was 
too  truthful.  He  said,  **  Well,  the  speech  is 
there,  and  we  will  let  it  go."  Then,  there  was 
a  remark  by  the  Northern  Maori  member  (Mr. 
Heke)  in  connection  with  this  matter.  He 
said,  "  Why  should  we  not  remit  the  matter  to 
Mr^  Morrison 


a  Committee?"  I  say,  "Why  should  we?" 
We  have  already  taken  a  vote  on  it,  and  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  have  upheld  the  Colo- 
nial  Treasurer  in  the  action  he  took  at  Home. 
Why  should  the  Government  yield  to  the  per- 
sistent agitation  of  half  a  dozen  dissatisfied 
persons  who  wish  to  make  capital  out  of  this  ? 
I  think  the  Premier  and  the  Gfovemment  would 
be  taking  up  a  very  undignified  course  if  they 
yielded  to  the  pressure  that  may  be  brought  to 
bear  by  a  small  coterie  of  what  I  may  term 
dissatisfied  members  in  this  House.  I  do  not 
wish  to  follow  some  other  honourable  gentle- 
men in  the  course  they  have  adopted  to- 
night. I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  House, 
but  I  should  like  honourable  members  to  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment  while  I  try  to  take  a 
retrospect  of  what  happened  prior  to  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  going  to  England,  during  his 
absence,  and  since  his  arrival  again  in  this 
colony.  We  know  perfectly  well  the  damaging 
statements  that  were  made  for  weeks  before  the 
Treasurer  Jeft  for  England.  We  know  that 
statements  were  cabled  Home  before  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  arrived  there  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  deficit,  and  yet  we  know  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  able  at  Home  to  fioat 
a  .S-per-cent.  loan  —  the  first  3-per-rcent.  loan 
ever  fioated  for  any  Australasian  colony. 
Then,  what  price  did  we  receive?  I  am  in- 
formed by  an  actuary  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  S-per-cent.  loan  at  the  time  it  was  floated 
in  London,  as  compared  with  the  then  selling 
price  bi  the  8}  -  per  -  cents,  was  about  £90. 
Instead  of  getting  that  relative  value  we  got 
£94  8s.  9d.  We  actually  floated  the  Sper-cent. 
loan  at  the  relative  value,  when  compared  with 
the  3J-per-cent.  loan,  of  something  like  £108; 
and  yet  with  all  that  you  will  find  a  certain 
section  of  the  House  standing  up  and  crying  to 
find  fault  with  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  with 
what  he  has  done.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
Sir,  that  the  colony  is  very  well  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  great  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  the  interests  of  the 
colony.  I  believe  we  shall  reap  the  reward  in 
the  future;  and  I  would  like  before  sitting 
down  to  say  I  hope  honourable  members  will 
rise  to  the  occasion.  I  do  not  care  what  party 
a  man  belongs  to.  I  say  that  a  man  who 
attempts  to  advance  the  interests  of  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony  is  unfit  to  belong  to 
any  party  at  all. 

Mr.  PERE.  —  I  spoke  on  this  matter  last 
year,  requesting  that  the  Government  should 
obtain  money  to  advance  to  the  Natives.  As 
you  are  all  quarrelling  over  this  loan  at  the 
present  time,  I  suggest  that  you  give  it  to  the 
Maoris.  You  have  had  sufficient  of  the  moneys 
you  have  already  had  advanced  to  you  at  5  and 
6  per  cent.  Now,  let  us  have  this,  as  you  have 
obtained  it  at  3  per  cent.  The  interest  is 
very  light  on  this  money  that  you  have  bor- 
rowed, and  I  request  you  to  give  it  to  the 
Natives  for  their  benefit.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  should  again  ask  for  another  loan, 
so  as  to  clear  ofl  the  old  debt  that  you  are 
now  paying  6  per  cent.  on.  It  serves  the  Go- 
vernment right  that  they  should  be  in  trouble 
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at  this  time,  because  they  did  not  listen 
to  what  I  said  the  last  year.  It  serves  them 
right  that  they  should  be  in  trouble,  because 
I  was  almost  bankrupt  myself  the  other  day 
because  of  their  laws.  If  this  money  was  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  Natives,  then  the  Government 
WFOuld  get  something  from  it,  because  then 
the  advances  made  would  assist  in  paying 
the  interest,  and  the  colony  would  feel  the 
benefit,  the  land  would  then  be  settled,  and 
ererything  would  be  in  apple-pie  order.  The 
laws  of  this  House  have  always  been  to  restrict 
the  Native  lands,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the 
zeason  of  the  present  trouble;  so  the  best 
thing  for  them  to  do  now  is  to  give  this  money 
to  the  Natives  to  improve  their  lands.  If  the 
lands  are  still  unimproved,  they  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  colony,  and  the  Maoris  will, 
perhaps,  be  like  the  Irish  are  now,  crying  out 
for  land,  landless,  and  perhaps  they  might 
join  the  unions,  and  you  will  then  see  great 
txoable  arise,  caused  through  the  bad  laws 
that  are  made  for  the  Natives.  '  Probably  the 
unions  and  the  Natives  might  rise  together. 
There  has  been  great  trouble  through  the 
unions  —  they  have  had  fights  and  trouble 
amongst  themselves ;  and  perhaps  the  Maoris 
might  rise  in  the  same  way.  The  first  request 
I  make  is  that  this  money  be  given  to  the 
Maoris,  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  portion  of  it  given 
to  the  poor  settlers  of  New  Zealand  to  improve 
their  lands.  Last  night  you  were  advocating  aid 
to  the  working-classes.  Now,  I  say  give  them 
land,  and  give  them  money  to  improve  the  land. 
Ijet  those  people  who  are  not  well  oS,  or  very 
poor,  live  in  their  own  places.  Do  not  bring 
them  here,  leave  them  in  England,  and  other 
places,  in  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  and 
allow  those  to  be  satisfied  who  have  already 
acquired  land  in  New  Zealand.  If  you  wiU 
itiU  allow  the  colony  to  be  fiooded  with  unem- 
ployed, then  perhaps  you  will  still  go  on  taking 
Native  lands,  so  that  they  will  have  land  to  go 
on  to,  and  land  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
perty belonging  to  a  person.  Thus,  the  land 
will  be  likened  to  pins  and  needles  that  you 
tiirow  away.  I  have  not  very  much  more  to 
iay  on  this  subject,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
you  give  the  Colonial  Treasurer  suflicient  time 
to  explain  to  the  House,  and  opportunity  to 
lay  ail  papers  on  the  table,  so  that  the  House 
may  be  satisfied  as  to  this  matter,  and  then, 
ii  you  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion, hand  the  money  over  to  the  Maoris. 
^2  0  Mr-  STEVENS.— I  feel,  Sir,  in  a 
"  *  very  great  difficulty.  I  feel  in  a 
greater  difficulty  than  if  I  were  launched  in  a 
lifeboat  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  without 
oars,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply 
is  eo  absolutely  bald  that  there  is  nothing  to 
talk  about.  The  honourable  gentleman  laughs. 
Yes,  it  is  said  here,  '*  That  this  House  regrets 
that,  in  his  speech  to  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  25th  April,  1895,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  should  have  stated  that  securities  to 
the  value  of  £8,000,000  were  *  unpledged  *  and 
available  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
pay  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the  colony, 
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whereas  the  larger  portion  of  the  £3,000,000 
consisted  of  securities  belonging  to  the  Post- 
Ofiice  Savings-Bank,  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Ofiice,"  and  so  forth.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  when  a  subject  is  criticized  the  criti- 
cizers  should,  at  any  rate,  be  correct,  and  thd 
criticizers  should  show  that  the  three  millions 
which  were  stated  as  having  been  in  London 
were  not  there,  and  should  also  have  shown 
where  they  were.  It  should  be  shown  that 
there  were  so  many  hundred  thousands  in 
one  place,  and  so  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  another,  and  the  honourable  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  have  shown 
where  he  believed  the  securities  to  be.  If  the 
framer  of  this  amendment  did  not  know  where 
the  securities  were,  it  is  fair  for  me  and  for 
honourable  gentlemen  to  assume  that  the 
securities  were  in  London,  as  stated  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  We  have  had  nothing  but 
mere  assertion  to  the  contrary,  and,  that  being 
BO,  I  am  much  more  inclined,  and  I  have  every 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer's 
statement  was  a  true  one,  rather  than  to  be- 
lieve the  mere  assertion  that  has  been  put 
forward  in  this  bald  amendment.  Now,  Sir, 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  state- 
ment made  that  this  money  was  available, 
I  believe  that  it  was  available,  for  the  very 
reason  that  I  do  not  believe,  as  it  has  been 
sought  to  be  shown,  for  one  moment  that  the 
credit  of  our  colony  is  to  be  dealt  with  piece- 
meal. It  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole ;  and, 
as  an  example,  I  can  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  in  many  cases — in  fact,  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  commercial  circles — 
persons  possessing  £500,  or  £5,000,  instead  of 
taking  it  to  the  bank,  will  take  it  to  a  com- 
mercial firm,  where  they  will  get  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  for  it  than  at  the  bank,  and  that 
money  is  either  placed  there  as  a  fixed  deposit 
or  at  call,  without  any  security  other  than  the 
status  of  the  firm  or  institution;  and  surely  the 
status  of  this  colony  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  repayment  of  such  moneys  invested  in  the 
Savings-Bank,  the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  in 
various  other  ways.  Certainly  I  should  think 
the  colony  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that : 
and,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  three  keys, 
these  three  keys  are  kept  for  departmental 
security,  and  not  for  the  security  of  depositors, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  a  severe  crisis  arose, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  would  deprive  these 
people  of  the  keys,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
rights — the  business  with  which  they  are  in- 
trusted, to  justly  administer.  No;  the  first  thing 
that  would  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
to  call  Parliament  together,  and  Parliament 
then  would,  I  believe,  pass  such  measures  as 
would  avert  a  crisis.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
would  indicate  such  measures  for  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty,  and  for  averting  a  crisis — 
such  measures  as  a  majority  of  this  House 
would  agree  to.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to 
the  assertions  made  and  the  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  which  are  circulated  in 
this  colony — papers  published  at  Home  and 
published  here,  many  of  them.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  leading  article  in  last  night's  Even^ 
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ing  Po$t  That  is  a  very  creditable  production 
for  a  paper  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  colony.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  papers  ;  it  leads  in  scurrility.  That  is 
one  of  the  lei^ing  papers,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  production  from  which  we  expect  the  outside 
world  will  look  with  kindly  eyes  on  our  colony. 
No,  Sir,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  those 
supporting  him  can  bring  this  resolution  down. 
What  is  the  position  ?  Let  us  understand  what 
the  position  is.  It  is  this :  that  the  old  days< 
have  passed  away,  and  the  Tories  of  New 
Zealand  are  no  more,  and  never  will  be  any 
more  so  long  as  this  is  a  colony.  What  will 
arise  in  the  future  will  be  the  very  advanced 
Jjiberal  party,  carrying  the  present  Liberal 
party  faster  and  faster  on  its  feet.  That  will 
be  the  future.  I  think  the  large  majority  at 
the  last  elections  gave  its  voice  so  emphatically 
against  the  old  regime  of  government  that  the 
Opposition  ought  to  accept  this  with  a  good 
grace,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  perpetuate  and 
widen  the  great  gap  that  has  existed  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  oommunity  in  this 
country,  I  think  now  the  Opposition  ought  at 
least  to  go  a  little  nearer  towards  admitting 
that  their  advocacy  of  their  principles  has  been 
absolutely  and  positively  discountenanced  by 
tbe  country,  and,  such  being  so,  I  think — and 
I  believe  many  other  honourable  members 
believe  with  me  —  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Opposition  to  again  raise  their  political 
heads  in  this  colony.  No  doubt  they  are 
buoyed  up  by  the  fact  of  some  Conservative 
members  being  elected  at  Home  at  the  present 
time.  They  say,  '*  Oh  1  all  we  require  to  do  is  to 
bring  forward  a  no-confidence  motion  ;  we  will 
then  go  to  the  electors  and  shall  be  returned, 
as  the  Conservatives  are  being  returned  at 
Home.'*  The  circumstances  are  very  different. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  honourable  member 
for  Patea,  that  honourable  gentleman  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech,  and,  I  should  say,  one 
that  would  take  the  first  place  for  alterations. 
When  it  was  said  by  him  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
he  had  these  securities  in  London,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  said,  **  Why  did  he  not  alter  it, 
or  why  did  he  not  correct  it?"  There  were  the 
words.  He  wanted  a  lesson  in  the  correction  of 
Hansard ;  and  if  he  wanted  a  lesson  in  the  cor- 
rection of  speeches  I  would  commend  him  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Patea,  because,  in 
that  honourable  member's  speech  on  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  charges  against  Sir  Frederick 
Whitaker,  I  saw  75  per  cent,  of  the  original 
matter  struck  out,  and  if  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Patea  would 
correct  his  speech  I  think  our  Colonial  Treasurer 
will  prefer  to  retain  his  speech  without  correc- 
tion. I  hope  no  such  correction  as  that  will  be 
made.  And,  on  that  subject,  fancy  the  honour- 
able gentleman  decrying  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  the  House  1  Fancy  the 
honourable  gentleman  taking  exception  to  that 
which  he  chooses  to  say  is  unfair  and  unjust ; 
and  that  the  people  are  being  tricked — that 
the  people  at  Home  who  have  lent  this  money 
were  practically  tricked  into  it  by  having  been 
21r,  Stevens 


deceived  in  the  matter  of  expecting  there  ^ 
so  many  securities  available  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  if  necessary.  Now,  Sir,  if  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea  ever  has  the 
privilege,  or  if  ever  he  has  the  opportunity,  of 
occupying  the  Treasury  benches,  I  say,  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  would 
very  much  rather,  infinitely  rather,  take  the 
verbal  statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  than 
I  would  take  the  corrected  proof  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  Hansard  if  it  were  needed 
as  evidence.  We  have  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout),  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  has  a  very  serious  objection  to 
the  raising  of  this  loan.  He  has  already  tried 
to  cast  the  greatest  political  reflection  he  pos- 
sibly can  upon  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  successful  in  his  efforts,  and  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  nor  can  I  understand  why  he 
has  taken  this  great  exception,  except  for  one 
reason,  that  reason  being  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  Qovernment,  and  absolutely  opposed  to 
them  to  a  degree  that  he  believes  no  good  can 
possibly  come  out  of  the  existing  party,  and 
that  this  colony  will  be  absolutely  ruined  unless 
he  returns  again  on  to  those  benches,  and  in 
the  position  of  Premier  of  the  colony.  Well, 
now.  Sir,  the  Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act  Amend- 
ment was  rejected  in  the  House,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  necessary  for  that  honourable  gentleman 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  introduce  a 
Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  for  the  very  reason 
either  of  having  an  opportunity  of  drawing  lots 
or  tossing  up,  to  see  which  of  the  trio  is  to  be 
leader  of  the  Government  which  they  hope  to 
form. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— We  will  run  a  dead- 
heat. 

Mr.  STEVENS.— I  think  you  are  perfectly 
right.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
combined  knowledge  of  the  three  of  you  to 
administer  the  business  properly,  and  therefore 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  drawing; 
but  at  present  the  country's  affairs  are  being 
administered  by  one  Premier,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  of  the  old  adage,  wherein  it  is  said 
that  the  tail  wags  the  dog,  and  the  dog  does 
not  wag  the  tail.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  far  wrong  in  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  gave  this  matter  any 
very  serious  consideration  when  he  was  induced, 
as  I  presume  he  was  by  his  few  followers, 
to  bring  down  this  bald  resolution,  and  I  think 
it  was  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  instead 
of  the  dog  wagging  the  tail.  We  have  been 
characterized  here  very  frequently  as  dogs  of 
another  character.  It  strikes  me  that  during 
this  debate  there  have  been  very  few  indeed  of 
those  who  are  characterized  as  barking  dogs, 
if  not  dumb  dogs — very  few  put  forward  an 
effort  even  to  support  that  measure,  and  this 
bald  statement  brought  forward  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  discredit  upon  the  Government  and 
their  admmistration  of  the  government.  As 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  Government,  I  say, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  when  the  colony's  credit  stood  so  high  as 
it  does  to-day.    That  goes  without  saying ;  but 
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-^hat  I  wish  to  say  is  this:  that  the  reason 
'Oar  credit  is  so  high  is  on  account  of  the  un- 
doubted ability  exhibited  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
rarer  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of 
this  colony.    There  is  no  question  whatever 
•about  that ;  and  there  is  also  no  question  that 
the  Opposition  supporters,  and  the  party  to 
'Which  they  belong,  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  decry  the  credit  of  this  colony.    Not 
"very  long  since  I  was  travelling  in  a  railway 
train,   and  I  met  a  gentleman  in  New  Zea- 
land who  possessed  a  very  large  estate  —  he 
is  entitled    to    his    property,  and    I   do   not 
blame  him  for  having  it.    This  gentleman  has 
made  his  fortune  out  of  the  colony,  and  is 
•drawing  an  income  of  £5,000  or  £10,000  per 
annum,  living  in  London,  and  drawing  the  life- 
blood  out  of  New  Zealand.    I  said  to  him, 
"••  What  do  you  think  of  New   Zealand  since 
your  return?"    He  replied,  **  I  would  not  live 
in  New  Zealand  again  on  any  account,  with 
such  a  terrible  Government  as  you  have,  and 
such   terrible  legislation."    I   said,   in  reply, 
•'  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  for  the 
•very  reason  that  out  of  this  very  colony  of  New 
Zealand  you  have  made  your  fortune,  and  it  is  a 
Tile  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest."    That  is  one 
instance,  but  I  could  name  several  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  decry  this  colony, 
-all  for  political  purposes.    I  htive  seen  business 
letters   sent   between  mercantile  houses,  and 
many  private  letters  that  passed  between  this 
-colony  and  London,  in  which  persons  who  were 
■opposed  to  the  Government  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  everything  in  the  shape  of  depression 
to  them.    They  have  attributed  the  depression 
io    the   Government;    and   those   people  who 
possess  land  have  said  that  they  were  unable 
to  employ  men  to  improve  the  land  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  prices  of  wool  and  stock,  but 
-on  account  of  the  bad  Government.    They  even 
went  further,  and  said  that  these  low  prices 
and  depression  were  due  to  the  Government; 
and  when  workmen  have  gone  to  them  and 
asked  for  employment  they  have  said,  *'No; 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  any  work, 
for  the  very  reason  that  your  Government's 
policy  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us   to    spend  a   single    shilling   in    improve- 
ments."   The  fact  was  that    because  of  the 
general  depression  they  had  not  a  shilling  to 
spend,   and  yet    they  attributed  this  to  the 
Government.      That  was  the  argument  used 
against  the  administration  of  the  business  of 
this  colony,  and  against  the  legislation  which 
has  been  brought  down  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  say  again  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
people  will  not  give  up  this  very  strong  personal 
and  bitter  feeling,  and  sink  it  altogether,  and 
let  us  do  our  business  in  a  practiciU  manner. 
Whenever  there  is  something  practical  brought 
forward  for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of nhis  colony,  I  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
flailed  with  pfeasure  and  satisfaction.    So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  there  is  one  great 
regret  that  I  have.    I  regret  for  some  reasons 
that  I  am  not  in  opposition  to  the  Government. 
I  am  supporting  the  Government,  and  I  do  so 
hecause  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Govern- 


ment we  can  have.  I  think  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  advance  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
and  I  believe  I  can  best  assist  in  this  by  not 
speaking  upon  every  conceivable  subject  or 
measure,  because  I  believe  that  when  a  mea- 
sure has  been  brought  down  the  best  assist- 
ance I  can  give  is  to  keep  quiet,  and  if  a  great 
many  honourable  members  in  this  House  would 
do  the  same  we  should  advance  the  business  of 
the  country  a  great  deal  faster.  Sir,  the  busi- 
ness of  this  colony  is  not  done  by  talking  only. 
The  business  is  done  by  pushing  on  the  work  in 
a  practical  and  businesslike  manner. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— But  the  measures 
do  not  come  down. 

Mr.  STEVENS.— They  are  coming  down  very 
rapidly,  and  will  come  down  still  more  rapidly 
as  soon  as  we  get  this  little  breeze  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  political  water.    That  having  been 
got  rid  of,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  very  short 
time,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  us 
to  push  on  the  business,  and  not  waste  the 
same  number   of    months   that  were  wasted 
during  last  session.     While  on  this  subject, 
I  must  say  that  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
I  differ  from  the  Government.    I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  them  seriously,  but  still  I  differ 
from  them,  and    I   take  this  opportunity  of 
saving  so.    I  hope  that  the  Government  will 
bring  down  an    amendment  to    the    Native- 
land  legislation  for   the  purpose  of  enabling 
those    people  who  were   given  certain  rights 
under  the  last  year's  Act  to  obtain  that  which 
this  House  intended  they  should  have.    In  the 
first  place,  original  lessees  under  the  former 
Act  were  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  their  leases 
if  one-half  of  the  existing  lease  had  expired. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  position  of 
purchasers  from  the  original  lessees  many  years 
ago  who  are  assignees  of  the  lessees.    It  is 
not  strictly  legal  for  them  to  take  a  lease,  and 
therefore,  although  they  pay  large   sums  of 
money,  and  have  invested  their  all  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  an. improved  leasehold 
Native  property,  they  are  practically  deprived 
under  the  present  Act  of  the  right  of  renewal. 
One  other  point  is  that  the  regulations  under 
last  year's  Native-land  legislation  were  not  pub- 
lished and  circulated  until  five  or  six  months 
after  the  Act  became  law,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  business  could  be  done  under   the    Aot 
until  the  regulations  were  circulated.     They 
were  not  circulated  until  something  like  five 
months  after  the  Act  was  said  to  have  come 
into  operation,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  just  and 
gracious  thing  to  dd  what  I  suggest  should  be 
done.    No  injustice  will  be  done  to  any  one» 
and  I  hope  the  Government.will  see  their  way 
to  bring  in  an  amending  Act  to  extend  the 
Native-land  legislation  for  at  least  six  months, 
in  order  to  give  the  original  time  that  was  in- 
tended for  the  completion  of  transactions.     It 
is  said,  and,  I  think,  rightly,  that  one  object  in 
bringing  down  this  resolution  was  to  influence 
the  Auckland  election.    I  think  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.    I  was  once  contesting 
a  by-election,  and  I  know  what  the  Opposition 
did  on  that  occasion.    Why,  they  had  a  bogus 
Land  Bill  printed   and  circulated  broadcast 
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through  the  electorate  in  which.  I  ^as  con- 
testing the  seat,  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
if  this  no-confidence  motion  was  not  brought 
down  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  Auckland 
public  to  believe  that  some  gross  wrong  had 
been  done  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The 
Opposition  say  this  wrong  has  been  done  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  for  which  the  Government 
is  responsible.  Therefore  they  hope  that  they 
will  prevent  a  great  many  people  from  voting 
i^ho  would  otherwise  vote  for  the  Government 
candidate  at  Auckland.  That  is  probably  one 
object  in  bringing  down  this  amendment.  I, 
however,  believe  that,  whatever  the  Opposition 
may  do  ia  the  future  with  regard  to  votes  of 
want  of  confidence,  they  would  do  well  to  follow 
my  little  advice,  such  as  it  is.  Wait  until  the 
next  general  election  :  that  is  the  place  where 
you  will  get  confidence  or  no  confidence,  and 
the  next  general  election  is  the  place  at  which 
we  should  discuss  this  matter.  That  may  be 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  am  not  like  the 
honourable  member  for  New  Plymouth,  who 
has  said  his  return  is  certain.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  am  coming  back,  although  he  is. 
I  am  certain,  however,  that  a  great  many  now 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  are  not 
coming  back.  I  feel  that  with  every  con- 
fidence. I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
hope  the  House  will  go  to  a  vote  at  once  and 
settle  this  question.  Those  who  were  most 
anxious  in  bringing  the  matter  forward  remind 
me  of  what  a  former  member  of  this  House, 
but  now  of  the  other  Chamber,  once  said  in 
reference  to  a  Bill  that  was  under  discussion — 
a  Bill  of  no  moment  whatever ;  he  said,  **  Dear 
me,  it  just  reminds  mo  of  what  the  herd  laddies 
used  to  do  with  the  cows."  He  was  one  of 
them.  He  used  to  throw  down  old  shoes  for 
the  cows  to  chew,  just  to  keep  them  from  stray- 
ing away.  I  believe  that  this  motion  is  just 
thrown  to  the  House  to  chew,  to  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  and 
importance.  But  I  think  that  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  do  not  care  one  iota  about  it, 
and  the  sooner  we  come  to  a  division  the  better 
they  should  be  satisfied,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned   at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  19th  July,  1895. 

Third  Beading— Want  of  Confldfince. 

Mr.   Speaker  took  the  chair  at   half-past 
two  o'clock. 

Pbayees. 

THIRD  READING. 
Hamilton  Gasworks  Bill. 

WANT  OP  CONFIDENCE. 

ADJOUBNED   DEBATE. 

Mr.  MILLS. — Sir,  since  this  debate  opened, 
oonsidering  the  great  importance  of  the  motion 
Mr,  Stevens 


brought  forward  by  the  honourable  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  I  have  been  fairly  astonished 
at  the  weak-hearted  support  accorded  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  by  his  own  followers. 
No  one  on  that  side  of  the  House  seems  to- 
care,  by  his  speech,  to  substantiate  what  has 
been  asserted  in  the  motion  now  before  th» 
House.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
honest,  straightforward  opposition.  I  believe 
in  fair  criticism,  because  I  think  it  always- 
does  good ;  but  I  regret  to  find  that  many 
of  those  that  have  spoken  from  the  Opposition 
benches  forgot  themselves  to  a  certain  extent,, 
and  used  terms  which,  to  my  mind,  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  places  a  long  way  beneath  this- 
^arliament.  I  say.  Sir,  very  little  good  can 
come  from  hurling  at  each  other  epithets  that 
we  have  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate,, 
for  they  can  onl^  cause  wrangling  and  sore 
feeling  for  some  time  to  come.  What  I  should 
like  to  see  from  the  Opposition,  if  they  have 
reasonable  grounds,  is  a  direct  attack  at  the 
administration.  Let  them  attack  that  in  every 
reasonable  way,  but  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way* 
Sir,  let  them  not  overlook  the  great  fact  that 
they  are  units  of  a  great  community,  and  that 
a  great  number  of  them  have  been  bom  in  this 
colony.  Yet  most  of  them  seem  to  forget  that 
great  truth  when  trying  to  do  their  utmost  to 
leave  a  stain  on  the  character  of  one  of  their- 
own  countrymen.  I  do  hope  that,  as  this  debate 
proceeds,  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
will  not  forget  that  we  are  all  working  in  the 
same  direction  —  that  our  first  considerations 
should  be  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk.  Sir,  about  patriotism. 
Well,  I  always  understood,  in  my  simple  way^ 
that  it  meant  love  of  country,  and  that  no  man 
would  sacrifice  that  love  for  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage. Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  senti- 
ment is,  if  not  dying  out,  at  any  rate  lying 
dormant,  and  I  believe,  if  those  who  had  spoken 
in  this  debate,  and  those  who  are  going  to  speak^ 
kept  that  sentiment  more  prominently  in  their 
minds,  we  should  have  matters  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country  at  large  and  more  truthful 
to  those  who  are  residing  at  Home.  Sir,  my 
memory  carries  me  back  for  a  few  sessions ;  and 
what  has  been  the  result  of  our  work  during, 
these  sessions?  The  party  who  now  occupy 
these  benches  have  made  steady  and  persist- 
ent progress  with  the  most  Liberal  measures- 
that  have  ever  been  brought  forward  and  pre- 
sented to  this  or  any  other  colony.  Step  by  step 
they  have  gone  on,  and  it  would  take  too  much 
time  for  me  to  refer  to  all  of  them  ;  but  I  shall 
just  allude  to  last  session,  when  the  Government 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  passed  in  this  House  ; 
and  what  was  the  result  ?  Did  we  not  find  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  offered  to  it  front 
our  opponents  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  do 
we  not  know  that  the  Bill  was  fought  at  every 
stage  mosc  bitterly  ?  Sir,  what  could  possibly 
be  the  reason  for  this  ?  I  say  the  great  reason 
underlying  the  whole  of  that  structure  wajs  one- 
of  finance.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  those  who  had  been  manipulating  the 
capital  of  the  colony  to  find,  all  of  a  sudden,, 
there  was  to  be  a  great  drop  of  1,  2,  or  ^ 
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per  cent,  in  their  leading-power  in  the  next 
-year,  and  that  was  the  point  they  were  fighting, 
^and  that  point  they  stuck  to,  and  they  spared 
no  pains,  and  stopped  at  no  means,  to  gain 
-their  point ;  and  I  am  very  happy.  Sir,  to  he 
•ahle  to  say  they  have  not  done  so.  For,  what- 
•ever  the  circumstances  under  which  this  3-pet- 
cent,  loan  has  heen  floated,  it  will  he  the  death- 
.knell  of  their  hopes  in  the  future ;  and  I  think 
that,  having  fought  the  hatrle  fairly,  we  might 
-say  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  might  sink 
all  difTerences  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
•colony.  But  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind  seems 
to  have  heen  their  plan  of  action.  Sir,  what 
vras  it  the  Colonial  Treasurer  left  these  shores 
rfoi?  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  sent  Home  as 
-a  financial  ambassador  to  do  his  utmost  in  the 
interests  of  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand — the 
•colony  he  was  representing — and  I  say  that  he 
faithfully  fulfilled  that  mission.  Even  before 
getting  very  far  on  his  journey,  what  do  we 
find  ?  One  of  the  steps  that  serve  to  mark  his 
xnrogress  on  his  way  Home  lies  in  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  leaving  this  colony  he  was 
-able  to  effect  a  saving  of  nearly  £3,000  a  year  to 
"ihe  Postal  Department.  We  hear  nothing  of 
rthis.  No  one  on  the  Opposition  side  would 
•«ven  give  the  honourable  gentleman  credit  for 
doing  what  has  really  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  whole  colony,  even  supposing  they  wanted 
to  condemn  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  acted 
afterwards.  I  say  that  everything  he  has  done 
should  be  put  before  the  country,  and  when  it 
goes  into  Hansard  it  should  be  in  a  fair  and 
honest  way.  Let  us  stick  to  fair  and  honest 
•eriticism,  and  no  one  can  find  fault  with  that. 
l^ow,  Sir,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  not  left 
ttiese  shores  when  the  wires  were  manipulated 
and  when  statements  were  sent  Home  that 
were  a  disgrace — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly 
— ^I  say  they  were  a  disgrace  to  those  who  would 
i^low  themselves  to  make  such  statements, 
ilaiowing,  as  they  must  have  done,  that  they 
vrere  absolutely  untrue.  Why,  the  Opposition 
liave  done  their  utmo,st  to  prejudice  the  position 
•of  the  colony  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  before 
lie  arrived  in  London  at  all. 

Mr.  BELL.— They  did  not. 
'  Mr.  MILLS.— Well,  you  say  that,  but  it  is 
-your  word  only  against  what  we  have  seen 
pahlished  every  day  broadcast  in  the  various 
journals  throughout  the  colony ;  akid  how  can 
ve  take  your  word  in  preference  ? 

Mr.  BELL. — You  were  talking  of  the  Oppo- 
•tition,  and  I  say  No. 

Mr.  MILLS.  —  The  honourable  gentleman 
fiiay  not  be  long  in  opposition. 

Mr.  BELL.— Quite  true. 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  am  glad  to  hear  the  honour- 
able gentleman  acknowledge  that,  because  I 
know  he  is  now  doing  his  utmost  to  defend 
"ihem,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  whole 
Opposition  is  not  centred  in  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (^Ir.  Bell),  and  he 
can  hardly  claim  to  answer  for  them  all.  He 
ifl  very  chivalrous,  no  doubt,  to  defend  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  simply  judge  by 
results,  and  those  results  are  unfavourable  to 
'the  Opposition.    I  say  that,  in  the  interests  | 


of  this  colony,  instead  of  sending  abroad  un- 
truthful or  misleading  statements  such  as  we 
heard  from  day  to  day  in  regard  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  —  instead  of  sending  them  Home» 
and  placing  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  such 
a  position  that  he  had  to  defend  himself  from 
those  grave  charges — they  ought  to  have  left 
him  a  fair  field  even  if  they  granted  him  no 
favour. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — What  were  the  charges  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — As  the  Hon.  the  Premier  said 
yesterday,  tbey  were  legion. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Can  you  give  us  one  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  could  give  you  a  dozen  if  I  had 
time.  One  of  the  greatest  was  that  there  would 
be  a  large  deficit,  and  that  to  my  mind  might 
seriously  have  prejudiced  us  in  financial  circles. 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  charges,  but  I 
can  see  the  honourable  gentleman  only  wants  to 
put  me  off  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  Then, 
again,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  not 
perhaps  deny  that  some  one  sent  Home  the 
statement  that  unless  .the  property -tax  had 
been  collected  at  an  earlier  date  this  colony 
would  have  made  default. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Who  did  it  7 

Mr.  MILLS.— That  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether. I  am  not  going  to  incriminate  one 
person  or  the  other.  That  is  not  the  position  I 
take  up,  but  I  assert  that  the  charges  are  grave 
ones,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  to  fight 
them  before  he  ccmld  approach  the  London 
financiers. 

Hon.  Mehbebs. — Oh ! 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
interruption,  and  I  must  request  honourable 
members  to  abstain  from  interrupting. 

Mr.  MILLS. — Well,  Sir,  I  will  say  no  more 
on  that  point,  because  I  see  that  my  honour- 
able friends  on  that  side  are  very  fidgety.  But 
all  I  can  tell  them  is  that  I  am  quite  certain 
these  charges  never  emanated  from  these 
benches.  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
electors  of  this  colony  will  say  that  it  was  not 
for  their  advantage,  and  the  charges  were  not 
likely  to  come  from  us.  I  leave  the  position  as 
it  stands,  or  I  leave  the  Opposition  to  answer 
it.  Now,  in  my  opinion  the  trip  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  has  been  one  loilg  succession  of 
financial  triumphs.  That  is  my  impression, 
after  reading  and  looking  through  the  files  o£ 
both  Opposition  and  Liberal  journals;  and  I 
say  any  one  wishing  to  be  fair  to  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  as  a  man  ought  to  give  him 
the  credit  that  is  his  due.  Sir^  some  honour- 
able members  of  the  Opposition  cannot  agree 
with  his  views,  and  they  may  think  he  has 
been  indiscreet;  but  it  is  only  a  matiter  of 
thought,  after  all,  because  we  know  per- 
fectly well,  after  I  have  spoken  here  to-day,  if 
every  honourable  member  was  to  go  into  the 
lobby  and  repeat  what  I  said,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  quite  a  different  matter  altogether ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  these  statements 
that  are  made  through  the  Press  and  in  other 
ways.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  not  made  the  statements  he  is 
challenged  with  now.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  but  I  do  say  this :  that  you  can  take  part 
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of  a  speech  delivered  by  any  man,  and  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  especially,  who,  as  we  know, 
speaks  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  not  have  the  whole  idea  he  wished 
to  convey  without  reading  the  context.  So 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  speech.  That 
now  brings  us  to  this  point:  Are  these  British 
financiers  able  to  protect  their  own  pockets? 
Do  you  say  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  going  to 
protect  their  pockets  for  them?  Is  he  to  go 
Home  and  say,  ^'  You  must  be  very  careful ;  you 
must  stand  off,  because  I  am  coming  here  to 
slate  you  ;  therefore  you  must  watch  me  very 
closely  "  ?  Why,  the  thing  is  absurd.  I  take  it 
that  one  of  these  financial  men  could  buy  and 
sell  any  one  in  this  House  five  or  six  times  over 
before  he  could  walk  across  the  floor;  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume  they  are  quite  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  results  show  that 
they  have  done  it.  Not  only  have  they  carried 
out  what  they  wished,  but  they  have  made  a 
good  bargain  for  themselves;  they  have  made 
money  out  of  it,  and  are  doing  so  now.  Then, 
again,  three  or  four  months  nearly  have  elapsed 
since  the  Colonial  Treasurer  arranged  the  loan, 
and  he  has  not  been  there  in  person  since  to 
refute  the  base  charges  that  have  been  made ; 
but  still  we  know  that  our  loans  are  quoted 
at  a  premium,  and  are  in  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion. Then,  why  should  we  New-Zealanders 
attempt  to  do  our  best  to  decry  the  colony 
and  its  present  position?  It  can  certainly 
do  no  good,  but  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Now,  what  is  the  indictment  or  crime 
with  which  our  Colonial  Treasurer  is  charged  ? 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  he  has  obtained  money 
too  cheap  for  some  people ;  but.  Sir,  you  will 
find  the  result  of  that  will  be  appreciated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
colony,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  farmers 
will  speak  out  at  the  polls,  and  say  whether 
their  Treasurer  has  done  wrong  in  obtaining 
money  at  3  per  cent.  You  will  find  that  any 
man  who  goes  on  the  platform  and  decries  that 
policy  might  just  as  well  stay  inside  his  own 
door,  because  he  will  never  come  into  this  House. 
When  people  read  this  matter  dispassionately, 
in  their  own  homes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
when  they  have  to  give  a  verdict  it  will  be  one 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
Which  is  the  class  of  people  who  are  so  in- 
terested in  retaining  a  high  rate  of  interest 
in  the  colony  ?  They  are  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  of  that  class  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
get  from  them  what  should  be  theirs  by  right. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  moneyed 
classes  of  this  colony,  who  have  been  living 
by  the  earnings  of  their  capital  for  years  past, 
are  finding  that  the  interest  has  been  getting 
gradually  lower ;  but  still  they  have  been  able 
to  live  the  whole  time  very  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  they  could,  say,  ten  years  ago, 
and,  in  the  face  of  that,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  they 
may  probably  be  able  to  save  just  as  much  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  listened  to  the  dra- 
matic eloquence  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea  last  night,  and  when  he  speaks  in  this 
Mr,  Mills 


House  he  seems  to  create  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion— though  I  will  not  say  it  is  always  a  good 
one,  for  1  have  watched  his  career  since  I  have- 
been  in  the  House,  and  I  think  that  in  listening^, 
to  what  he  says  here  we  never  find  that  he  ad- 
vocates anything  that  is  likely  to  improve  tha- 
position  of  the  colony.  It  is  forced  upon  my 
mind  that  he  indulges  in  what  I  might  call 
selfish  criticism,  and  that  is,  I  think,  unfair. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  he  would  show  that 
some  good  could  be  done  by  his  proposal,  instead 
of  attacking  members  of  this  Government  on,  I 
might  say,  entirely  personal  grounds.  Why,, 
speaking  as  he  did  the  other  night,  in  reference 
to  either  of  the  members  of  the  Ministry,  was,. 
to  my  mind,  outrageous.  I  contend,  by  virtue 
of  their  office  alone,  Ministers  are  entitled  to> 
more  respect.  I  think  that,  no  matter  who  sits 
on  these  benches,  there  should  be  that  respect 
duo  to  the  position  of  Ministers  of  this  im- 
portant colony.  Therefore,  when  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  criticizing  the  action  of 
Ministers,  I  felt,  as  one  whose  interests  are 
centred  in  this  colony,  he  was  only  doing  what- 
at  some  future  day  he  must  regret.  But  you' 
cannot  help  it  with  some  people  :  if  they  once 
allow  that  green-eyed  monster  jealousy  to  take 
possession  of  them,  instead  of  waiting  their 
turn,  in  the  end  they  have  to  lose  their  own 
self-respect.  Now,  these  positions  are  open 
to  all  if  they  can  get  there,  and  the  only  thing 
is  to  work  in  such  a  way,  with  an  honest- 
desire  to  occupy  these  benches,  by  preaching, 
their  doctrine  to  the  colony.  Then,  if  the 
country  prefers  their  measures,  it  is  all  right ; 
but  I  say  the  Opposition  will  never  reach  these- 
benches  by  using  personal  and  spiteful  names 
without  any  reflection.  I  say  they  will  never 
rise  any  higher  by  that  programme.  Well,  it- 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  this  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  has  been  caused' 
by  their  annoyance  at  the  success  of  the- 
Colonial  Treasurer.  I  really  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  so,  though  I  could  quite  understand 
the  Opposition  raising  many  points  provided 
this  hs^  been  a  failure.  Had  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer come  back  from  England  with  his  whole 
mission  a  failure,  and  a  large  expense  as  Sk- 
legacy,  I  could  quite  understand  the  Opposition 
criticizing  it,  and  wanting  to  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  But 
after  he  has  so  successfully  arranged  what  he  was 
sent  for,  and  having,  on  his  journey  back  through 
Canada,  done  such  very  good  work,  I  really 
cannot  understand  why  the  Opposition  think 
they  should  give  utterance  to  such  thoughts,, 
or  think  that  the  country  will  believe  them, 
o  Q  The  country  at  large  is  equal  in  intelli- 
'  '  gence  to  the  members  of  this  House, 
and  it  will  dissect  their  speeches,  and  say 
whether  there  are  any  oats  among  the  chafif. 
The  electors  themselves  will  carefully  read 
through  this  discussion,  and  will  decide  for 
themselves  some  time  next  year  whether  they 
have  confidence  in  the  Government— not  before, 
because  there  is  no  need  for  it.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  been  judged,  I  believe,  simply  on 
one  sentence  of  his  whole  speech.  That  is  the 
text  the  members  of  the  Opposition  have  takeai 
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Qp,  and  they  have  bandied  It  backward  and 
forward;  and,  after  all  said  and  done,  what 
is  it?  Is  it  such  a  serious  matter?  Because 
first,  we  are  told  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Patea  that  the  success  of  the  loan  was 
dae  to  two  causes  —  first,  the  cheapness  of 
money,  and,  secondly,  the  Treasurer's  speech. 
Then,  two  minutes  afterwards,  he  told  us 
that  any  one  could  have  gone  Home  and  got 
this  money.  Now,  you  cannot  prove  in  any 
logical  way  both  these  statements.  If  it  was 
the  speech  that  got  the  money,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  to  be  there  to  deliver  it.  If  it 
was  only  got  through  the  speech,  it  is  rele- 
gating the  financiers  of  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world  to  a  very  low  position,  because  what  you 
imply  is  that  the  financiers  at  Home  knew 
nothing  about  New  Zealand,  or  whether  the 
colony  was  worth  twopence  or  not.  I  have 
a  very  different  opinion  of  those  gentlemen. 
My  idea  is  that  they  know  as  much  or  more 
than  members  of  this  House  about  the  posi- 
tion of  our  finances.  Some  members  may  say 
the  securities  were  not  even  pledgable.  Well, 
there  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  that.  I  maintain,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  national  stemdpoint,  we  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  ordinary  business  people. 
What  would  be  the  use,  for  instance,  of  an 
annaity  in  the  Insurance  Department  to  any 
one  if  the  colony  were  unable  to  meet  it  ?  If  any 
one  bought  an  annuity,  and  expected  to  get 
a  certain  amount  every  year,  and  the  colony 
had  to  make  default,  what  would  be  the  re- 
salt  ?  Why,  the  people  are  the  backbone  of  all 
the  securities,  and,  no  matter  what  Government 
are  sitting  on  these  benches,  they  would  have  to 
meet  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  when 
they  took  office.  Have  the  present  Govern  men  t 
not  done  so  ?  Have  they  not  had  more  finan- 
cial difficulties  to  meet  than  any  former  Go- 
vernment? They  have  had  more  financial  dif- 
fienlties  to  cope  with  during  the  last  few  years 
than  any  previous  Government  had  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  at  any  rate,  and  they  have 
surmounted  them  most  successfully,  and  it  is 
their  success  and  nothing  more  that  the  Oppo- 
sition are  cavilling  at.  I  take  it  that  any  one 
of  those  departments  holding  any  securities 
would,  the  moment  of  a  great  crisis,  be  perfectly 
justified  in  lodging  or  pledging  them  to  tide  over 
a  national  disaster.  That  is  the  point  I  take 
op,  and  I  believe,  if  this  position  was  referred 
to  the  people  themselves — on  the  principle  of 
the  Referendum  —  they  would  indorse  it  by 
Ave  to  one.  Because,  after  all,  if  they  were 
pledged,  it  would  not  be  for  ever.  This  colony, 
with  its  buoyant  elasticity,  has  shown  what  it 
can  do,  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  Government 
found  themselves  in  such  a  position,  they 
would  have  to  levy  a  higher  rate  of  taxation. 
That  is  all  it  would  mean.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  those  who  have  followed  financial 
matters  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  all  the  banks  in  this  and  other  colonies 
were  strengthening  their  reserves.  I  give  the 
Government  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  credit 
lor  watching  events,  and  taking  Time  by  the 
forelock.    There  is  very  little  good  attempt- 


ing to  meet  disaster  afterwards.  ^Tou  may 
fight  it ;  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  wisdom  was 
shown  by  these  at  th^  helm  in  keeping  the 
colony  from  what  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over 
the  other  colonies.  My  honourable  friends 
on  the  other  side  fancy  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy ;  bat  who  among  them  had  the  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  we  could  get  a  S-per- 
cent,  loan  ?  The  honourable  member  for  Tua- 
peka,  who  votes  with  us,  did  say  so ;  but  have 
any  of  the  Opposition  'complimented  him  on 
his  foresight?  No;  they  said  it  was  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  and  that  it  was  a  dream.  But 
the  honourable  gentleman  showed  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  an  old  banker  —  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about ;  and  to  him 
all  credit  is  due — there  is  no  gainsaying  it. 
Now,  their  prophesying  has  turned  out  wrong 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years;  it  is  always 
much  safer  to  prophesy  after  the  event,  and  I 
recommend  my  honourable  friends  to  follow 
that  line  in  future.  Is  there  any  more  in  this 
grave  charge  than  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
had  been  indiscreet?  Nothing  whatever.  That 
he  had,  in  speaking  very  rapidly,  as  he  always 
does,  said  a  little  more  than  some  honourable 
members  think  he  ought  to  have  said — this  is 
the  whole  thing,  in  a  nutshell.  But  we  find, 
when  he  does  speak,  he  is  not  indiscreet  and 
comes  out,  not,  as  the  Yankee  said,  at  the 
thin  end  of  the  horn,  but  he  comes  out  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  we  have  a  surplus  after 
all.  He  talks  with  wisdom  and  sound  judg- 
ment. This  little  duckling  makes  me  smile, 
to  think  there  is  nothing  more  for  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  to  hatch  than  a  charge  of  this 
sort,  and  I  might  also  include  the  wisdom  of 
my  honourable  friend  the  medium  member  for 
Wellington  City ;  and  from  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  whole  of  the  Opposition  we  have  this 
motion,  which  is  only  wasting  time  which 
might  have  been  better  spent.  What  a  pity 
it  was  not  "still-born"  t  If  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  shown  some  backbone,  and 
said  they  should  take  the  matter  on  the  finan- 
cial debate,  then  the  returns  would  have  been 
before  the  House,  and  we  could  have  formed  a 
fair  and  honest  judgment.  Buir  this  is  a  simple 
waste  of  time.  Supposing,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  been  indiscreet, 
which  we  deny,  have  no  other  politicians  been 
indiscreet?  Has  the  senior  member  for  WeU 
lington  City  not  been  indiscreet  ?  A  few  years 
back,  when  the  Liberal  party  thought  they 
could  alter  the  system  of  taxation  and  repeal 
the  property-tax,  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  my 
honourable  friend  said,  "  You  cannot  do  it.*'  I 
think  the  result  has  shown  we  can  do  and  have 
done  it.  And  other  Liberal  measures  have  fol^ 
lowed  suit;  and  at  present  the  Opposition  is  at 
its  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  grasp  at ;  there  is 
not  a  straw  left.  If  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  considers  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  made  a  mistake,  what  has  been  the  whole 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  time  for  four 
years  but  one  huge  mistake  as  a  Liberal  ?  Has 
he  assisted  the  Liberal  party  ?    Can  we  depend 
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upon  him  for  any  assistanoe  in  carrying  mea- 
sures that  are  of  advantage  to  the  country?  No ; 
be  ought  to  he  sitting  aloDgside  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  then  we  could  understand 
-what  -was  the  meaning  of  his  utterances  in  try- 
ing to  make  people  believe  we  are  doing  wrong. 
Even  supposing  it  was  what  the  Opposition 
wish  to  make  out — namely,  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  made  a  mistake — would  they  advo- 
cate the  Government  party  leaving  hiin  on  that 
account  ?  I  say  that  this  is  the  very  time  for 
them  to  show  their  loyalty.  What  is  the  good 
of  a  friend  unless  he  is  a  friend  in  need  ?  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
carried  out  his  commission  in  a  satisfactory 
vray,  at  any  rate  to  the  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and,  I  am  also  sure,  in  a  satisfactory 
way  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  wonder 
sometimes  how  it  is  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  allows  his  party,  small  as  it  is,  to 
guide  his  action  even  against  his  own  sound 
judgment.  That  has  occurred  already  three 
or  four  times  this  session.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  this  case  he  has  been  led  into  a  trap  in 
bringing  forward  such  a  motion  as  thi?.  I  hope 
be  has  not  given  way  to  the  feeling  that,  because 
of  his  high  position,  he  must  do  exactly  what 
some  of  the  party^-or  even  what  some  of  those 
who  do  not  really  belong  to  the  party — wish 
bim  to  do.  There  is  one  good  point  in  the 
Opposition,  and  that  is  that  they  have  some 
org€bnization.  Whenever  there  is  a  division, 
although  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Opposition,  still  they  are  always 
found  voting  together.  They  thus  take  advan- 
tage of  UB  if  we  wish  to  divide.  There  must 
be  a  time  amongst  the  Opposition,  I  suppose, 
the  same  as  exists  between  ourselves  and  our 
friends,  when  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  In 
the  case  of  the  Opposition,  however,  notwith- 
standing that  division  of  opinion,  they  go  into 
the  lobby  as  one  body.  Then  they  turn  round 
on  members  of  the  Government  party  for  doing 
the  very  same  thing.  To  my  mind,  that  is 
ridiculous.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  I  may  say 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  with  a  very  intricate  mis- 
sion. Ho  went  Home,  and  I  honestly  believe 
he  did  his  best,  and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
about  his  success.  He  succeeded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  party  of  which  he  is  so  able  a  member. 
I  believe  that  his  work,  from  the  time  he  left 
these  shores  until  he  returned,  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  of.  Therefore,  as  I  sit  down,  I  will  just 
say  to  my  honourable  friends  of  the  Opposition 
— because  there  are  colonials  there  as  well  as 
colonials  on  this  side  of  the  House — I  may 
say  to  them,  in  words  which  have  often  been 
quoted,  *'  Be  just  and  fear  not ;  let  all  the  ends 
thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's,  and 
truth's." 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
very  much  time  on  the  question  before  the 
House.  I  think  there  has  been,  indeed,  quite 
sufficient  time  wasted  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  thought  it 
proper  to  bring  forward  this  amendment  at  the 
Mr,  MilU 


present  time,  seeing  that  the  same  subject  ^ 
to  a  very  large  extent  debated  last  Friday,  and 
that  another  opportunity  will  occur  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Financial  Statement,  which  wUl 
shortly  take  place.  The  honourable  member 
stated  that  he  had  no  hope  of  carrying  it, 
but  he  simply  wished  to  place  on  record  the 
amendment  he  has  now  moved,  so  that,  as  he 
said,  the  country  might  see  and  judge  the  actions 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  when  in  London. 
The  amendment  is  astutely  and  cunningly 
devised,  and,  if  allowed  to  go  just  as  it  is,  with- 
out any  interpretation  or  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  context,  it  might  possibly  have  the 
e£fect  which  the  honourable  gentleman  desires 
it  to  have.  He  cannot  have  any  idea  that  the 
carrying  of  this  amendment  would  result  in 
placing  himself  and  his  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  House  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  was  certainly  a 
clever  and  cunning  move  to  bring  forward  this 
amendment,  shorn  as  it  is  of  surrounding  facts; 
but  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that,  even  if  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  felt  it  their  duty 
to  vote  against  the  Government  upon  it,  and 
if  the  result  of  that  vote  was  to  place  the  Oppo- 
sition on  the  Ministerial  benches,  they  would 
not  remain  there  one  week.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  would  remain  there  for  a 
single  day.  The  words  of  the  amendment  are 
taken  from  a  newspaper  report.  The  honour- 
able member  who  moved  it  knows  as  well  as 
any  one  that  absolute  reliance  is  not  always, 
and  not  often  indeed,  to  be  placed  on  reports 
of  newspapers. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— It  was  sent  us  by  the 
Agent- General  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— Did  the  Agent-General  sup- 
ply  this  report  to  the  proprietors  of  that  news* 
naner  ? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— I  have  no  doubt  ho 
did. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— Will  you  say  that  he  did  ? 
No  ;  the  honourable  gentleman  will  not  say  so. 

Captain  RUSSELL. — I  have  no  doubt  the 
Treasurer  supplied  it  to  the  journal. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— If  the  Treasurer  will  get  up 
and  say  that  he  used  those  words,  that  the 
securities  lying  in  London  belonging  to  the 
trust  funds  of  the  colony  could  be  appropriated 
by  the  Government  for  the  ordinary  liabilities 
of  the  colony,  I  will  vote  with  the  members  of 
the  Opposition.  Surely  he  has  a  right  to  give 
his  explanation.  The  amendment  is  founded 
on  the  report  in  the  British  Australasian, 
That  paper's  report  contains  these  words  re- 
ported to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Ward  : — 

*'  We  had  in  London,  and  we  have  got  them 
still,  some  three  million  pounds'  worth  of  un- 
pledged securities  of  New  Zealand,  against 
which  at  any  moment  we  not  only  could  have 
raised  the  interest  falling  due,  but  could  have 
got  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  do  so." 

He  wishes  to  imply  from  that  that  the  Go- 
vernment could,  if  they  had  liked,  have  taken 
those  securities  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  or  any  ordinary  liability  of  the  colony. 
There  are  other  newspapers  as  well    as   the 
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British  AustralcLsian  which  coDtain  reports  of 
•the  Treasurer's  speech — papers  which  are  just 
as  reliable  as  the  paper  I  have  mentioned.  There 
is  a  very  material  difference  in  the  way  the 
Treasurer  is  reported.  In  the  report  of  the 
same  meeting  in  the  Financial  Times  it  is 
•tated  somewhat  differently.  It  is  reported 
there  that  the  Treasurer  said, — 

*'  Had  it  been  necessary  they  might,  of 
-course,  have  raised  money  against  those  se* 
-curities." 

He  then  went  on  to  say, — 

"  He  stated  at  the  time  that  his  sole  object 
«n  deciding  to  collect  the  tax  a  month  or  two 
ahead  was  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
isauiug  Treasury  bills  or  other  securities  to 
borrow  money.  Nor  was  this  course  unusual 
-so  far  as  their  colony  was  concerned,  for,  during 
the  existence  of  the  property  -  tax,  previous 
Oolonial  Treasurers,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, did  the  same  thing.  He  could  only 
•imagine  that  the  report  was  circulated  for 
party  purposes,  some  people,  doubtless,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  good  opportunity  of  setting  the 
farmers  against  the  GovemmeAt." 

The  honourable  gentleman  stated  that  the 
-ceason  for  collecting  the  tax  was  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  Treasury  bills.  And  why  did  he 
^rifih  to  prevent  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  ? 
To  save  money  to  the  colony.  Had  he  issued 
Treasury  bills  it  would  have  cost  the  colony 
thousands  of  pounds  for  interest,  which  has 
i>een  saved  by  the  Treasurer's   action.     The 

g  QQ  British  Australasiajiy  in  the  report  I 
'  '  liave  just  read  to  the  House,  speaks  of 
them  as  unpledged  securities.  In  an  article  in 
the  same  paper  and  on  the  same  date  it  speaks 
of  them  as  pledgable  securities.  Commenting 
on  Mr.  Ward's  speech,  the  writer  says, — 

**  Instead  of  being  *  hard  up '  the  Govern- 
ment had,  at  the  moment,  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  £8,000,000  of  pledgable  securities  in 
London,  and  large  Treasury  balances  in  the 
colony.  There  was  plenty  of  precedent  for  the 
oourse  taken  in  the  collection  of  the  tax,  which 
iras  simply  adopted  in  order  to  obviate  the 
9eceBsity  of  issuing  Treasury  bills  in  anticipa- 
tion of  revenue." 

Kow,  both  terms,  "unpledged"  and  "pledg- 
able," appear  in  the  same  paper.  I  do  not 
know  whether  honourable  gentlemen  take  it 
that  the  words  mean  exactly  the  same.  In 
the  one  place,  where  it  speaks  of  **  unpledged 
securities,"  I  take  it  he  means,  if  he  said 
that,  that  they  were  securities  he  could  appro- 
priate as  he  chose  for  the  ordinary  liabilities 
of  the  colony ;  but  if  he  used  the  words  men- 
tioned in  the  article  which  was  written  with 
ceference  to  this  subject — namely,  that  they 
vrere  pledgable  securities — that  simply  meant 
that  they  were  capable  of  bein;;  pledged  should 
the  emergencies  of  the  colony  demand  it.  That 
ts  a  very  different  thing.  He  meant  by  that  that 
in  the  event  of  a  great  crisis  occurring  these 
securities  could  be  made  available,  and  ho  was 
pressed  into  this  position  simply  by  the  state- 
ments and  the  reports  that  had  preceded  him 
to  London  to  the  effect  that  if  the  land-tax  had 
not  been  collected  the  colony  would  practically 


have  had  to  repudiate,  which  was  absolutely 
untrue.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  bulk  of 
these  securities  belonged  to  the  departments 
which  the  honourable  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  stated  they  belonged  to,  and  they 
were  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  pledgable  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  departments  to 
which  they  belonged.  But,  in  the  case  of  a 
serious  crisis  taking  place,  will  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  say  that  these  could  not, 
with  the  consent  of  the  various  gentlemen  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  have  been  used  temporarily 
for  the. purpose  of  tiding  over  a  great  financial 
crisis? 

Mr.  BELL. — If  the  possessors  of  the  keys 
betrayed  their  trust,  yes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— "If  the  possessors  of  the 
keys  betrayed  their  trust."  I  think  the  greater 
contains  the  less ;  the  whole  colony  is  greater 
than  a  part.  I  was  speaking  of  a  great  finan- 
cial crisis  threatening  the  stability  and  credit 
of  the  whole,  and  I  believe  the  Treasurer  was 
speaking  in  the  same  sense  when  he  spoke  as 
he  did  in  London. 

Mr.  BELL. — He  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  GBAHAM. — The  honourable  gentleman 
appears  to  know  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
Treasurer  stated  in  London.  Has  he  any  better 
.means  than  we  have  of  knowing  from  these 
reports  and  papers  ? 

Mr.  BELL.— That  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  —  It  appears  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  Opposition,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House.  If  we  were 
to  be  judged  by  newspaper  reports  I  am  afraid 
we  should  very  often  come  to  grief. 

Mr.  BELL. — Authentic  reports  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM. —  Is  this  an  authentic 
report?  I  do  not  know  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  means. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— I  say  the  Treasurer 
in  his  place  read  the  very  passage  as  we  have 
it  here. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— The  honourable  gentleman 
knows  quite  well  that  newspaper  reports,  and 
especially  largely  condensed  reports,  of  what 
a  speaker  says  do  not  always  convey  what  he 
means.  Often  they  do  not  accurately  report 
what  he  says  even  in  a  condensed  way.  If  tney 
do  I  am  afraid  the  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self would  have  very  many  sins  indeed  to  atone 
for.  I  am  charitable  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
papers  have  said  a  great  deal  about  that  honour- 
able gentleman  that  is  incorrect.  The  fact  is» 
the  Opposition  desire  to  get  places  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  My  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Patea  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  take  the  plaoe 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  Now,  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  outside  of  himself  I  do 
not  think  he  will  get  two  men  either  in  the 
House  or  in  the  country  that  will  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  he  is  with  reference  to  that  point. 
When  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  speaking  in 
London  of  the  securities  of  the  colony  being 
available  if  required,  he  was  simply  referring  to 
the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  a  crisis.    Honour- 
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able  members  know  that  a  very  great  finanoial 
crisis  had  passed  not  only  over  the  Australian 
Colonies,  but  over  almost  the  whole  world, 
and  that  New  Zealand  was  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  financial  disasters  to  which 
other  colonies  and  countries  had  been  sub- 
jected. I,  myself,  believe  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  deserves  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  credit  for  having  assisted  in,  at  all  events, 
averting  a  crisis  that  might  possibly,  under 
less  skilful  and  fortunately  successful  manage- 
ment, have  overtaken  this  colony.  The  Colo- 
nial Treasurer,  as  I  understood  him,  implied, 
and,  if  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words, 
I  hope  to  hear  him  say,  that  these  securities 
were  sent  Home  to  England  simply  to  be  there 
ready  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  possible  grave 
national  crisis,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  He 
stated,  himself,  when  there,  *'  that  the  colony 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  terrible  crisis — a  crisis 
which  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  it 
had  swept  over  a  continent,  and  did  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage — but  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand  had  passed  through  that  ordeal 
without  any  serious  injury.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  one  of  the  financial  institutions  of 
the  country  was  put  in  a  strong  position  by  the 
act  of  the  Government  in  order  to  prevent  the 
financial  disaster  overtaking  the  country,  and 
the  result  of  that  policy  was  that  in  the  year 
1894  they  saved  a  great  panic  from  coming, 
which,  had  it  come,  would  liave  thrown  them 
back  very  considerably,  and  seriously  have 
checked  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  recent  years." 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.—That  is  the  British  Austral- 
anan — the  same  paper  on  which  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite  pin  their  faith.  Now, 
in  the  same  paper,  and  On  the  same  day  in 
which  the  report  appears,  it  shows  clearly  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  speaking  about  the 
colony  having  at  its  back  tliese  securities,  was 
speaking  in  antagonism  to  the  reports  which 
had  been  industriously  disseminated,  not  by 
the  well-wishers  of  the  colony,  but  by  those 
who  wished  to  malign  the  Government,  and 
who  did  not  care  how  much  they  injured  the 
colony  in  carrying  into  effect  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government.  I  feel.  Sir,  that 
the  action  of  the  Opposition  in  this  respect 
is  unpatriotic.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  in  going 
to  England  has  done  a  great  deal  of  bene- 
fit to  the  colony.  He  has  had  very  serious 
financial  matters  to  contend  with,  which  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  can  have  no 
idea  of;  they  cannot  realise  the  position  in 
which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  been  placed. 
They  ask  the  Colonial  Treasurer  on  his  coming 
hack  to  this  House  to  tell  them  everything 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  finance,  and  the  way  it  was 
done ;  and  no  doubt  in  due  course  it  is  right 
this  should  be  told.  But  every  business-man 
amongst  us  knows  that  no  matter  how  success- 
ful he  may  be  in  carrying  on  business  there  are 
many  things  that  have  to  be  kept,  for  a  time  at 
all  events,  secret  to  insure  their  resulting  in  a 
successful  issue,  and  we  ought  to  give  the  Colo- 
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nial  Treasurer  all  the  assistance  we  honestly 
can.  I  believe  the  statement  made  by  him  witn 
reference  to  having  these  securities  available 
was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the- 
people  at  Home  to  believe  that  he  could  if  he- 
liked  use  these  securities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  payment  for  which  the  land-tax 
was  paid.  But  it  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated at  Home  that  if  the  land-tax  was  not- 
raised  the  colony  might  have  repudiated  its 
engagements ;  which  was  absolutely  opposed  to> 
the  truth. 

Mr.  BELL. — It  was  a  Hansard  report  they 
had  got,  and  nothing  else— the  report  of  the 
Treasurer*s  speech. 

Mr.  GRAHAM. — No  matter  whether  it  was  a 
Hansard  report  or  the  machinations  of  mem- 
bers opposite  that  brought  this  about,  it  was- 
equally  incorrect  to  say  that  if  the  land-tax 
had  not  been  collected  the  colony  would  not- 
have  been  able  to  pay  its  interest.  The  Colo- 
nial Treasurer,  at  the  same  meeting,  and  in  the- 
report  we  have  in  the  Financial  TimeSf  told 
them  directly  afterwards  that  the  alternative 
to  collecting  the  land-tax  was  simply  to  issu» 
Treasury  bills,  showing  distinctly  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  using  the  securities  which  were- 
mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  paying  in- 
terest. That  is  the  ordinary  method  of  raising 
money — namely,  by  Treasury  bills,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  revenue,  as  had  been  done  by  provioua 
Governments,  and  as  is  usual  and  often  neces- 
sary in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  country. 
We  know  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  that  could  always  pay  its  way  with- 
out anticipating  revenue  by  the  issue  of  Trea- 
sury bills.  That  is  what  the  Treasurer  told 
them  would  be  the  alternative  to  his  collecting 
the  land-tax  before  the  due  date,  so  as  to  hav& 
money  available  for  the  £600,000  payment ;  and 
in  this  instance  the  Treasurer  desired  to  save 
£10,000  or  £11,000  by  refraining  from  the  issue 
of  Treasury  bills.  Now,  honourable  members 
desire  to  make  believe  that  this  statement,  if  it 
was  made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  was  made 
as  an  inducement  to  the  London  people  to  take 
up  this  loan.  They  are  chagrined,  and  exceed- 
ingly chagrined,  to  find  that  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer was  able  to  float  the  loan  at  all.  They 
stated  in  this  House  last  year  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  float  the  loan  for  advances  to 
settlers  on  the  London  market  at  3  per  cent. 
But  what  they  said  was  impossible  has  proved 
to  be  comparatively  easy  to  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, and  English  papers  spoke  in  the  highest 
and  most  eulogistic  terms  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  when  in  London, 
went  about  his  business,  and  they  speeik  of  its 
results  as  being  eminently  successful,  and  as 
being  something  for  the  other  colonies  ta 
gaze  at  with  amazement.  Now,  in  the  same 
British  AustraUisian  —  and,  of  course,  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  take  what 
they  read  in  this  paper  at  once  as  being  abso- 
lutely authentic,  because  they  have  taken  it  aa 
their  authority  for  the  amendment  before  the 
House — in  the  same  paper  and  on  the  same 
date  a  writer  connected  with  the  paper  saya 
with  reference  to  our  loan, — 
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"  The  issae  of  £1,500,000  of  New  Zealand 
3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock  is  an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  hisbory  of  Australasian  borrowing, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  great  success  ushers  in 
a  new  era  in  connection  with  antipodean  loans. 
It  required  great  pluck  and  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  financial  authorities  of  New  Zealand 
to  make  the  venture,  and,  though  it  is  now 
evident  that  a  higher  minimum  might  have 
been  safely  fixed,  it  might  easily  have  been  that 
through  some  outside  iofli^ence  or  market  whim 
a  bigger  figure  might  have  militated  against  the 
splendid  subscription  which  with  the  new  issue 
standing  at  over  4  of  an  advanced  premium 
now  seems  assured. 

**It  is  difficult  to  precisely  apportion  the 
praise  for  the  move.  Every  credit  is  due  to  Sir 
Westby  Perceval,  but  probably  even  he  might 
bave  hesitated  in  initiating  the  3-per-cent.  rate 
on  behalf  of  his  colony  had  he  not  had  behind 
bim  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
vrhose  raisnion  to  this  country  even  this  one 
coup  would  fully  justify.  It  must  be  a  most 
welcome  surprise  to  both  gentlemen  to  witness 
the  way  in  which  the  3J-iter-cents  not  only  of 
New  Zealand,  but  of  all  the  other  Australasian 
eolonies,  have  been  appreciated  by  their  bold 
and  statesmanlike  diagnosis  of  the  situation. 
New  Zealand  stands  in  the  van  of  Australasian 
finance.  She  is,  by  the  common  consent  of 
experts,  on  the  eve  of  a  big  success  achieved  in 
connection  with  an  experiment  in  legislation 
which  has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  If  she  can  get  money  thrown 
at  her  in  connection  with  the  advances-to- 
settlers  project,  there  can  be  few  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  3-per-cent.  conversion  in  the  case 
of  the  whole  of  her  loans.  Whether  or  not  she 
makes  a  bold  move  in  this  direction  at  once,  it 
ia  quite  obvious  that  the  other  colonies  will 
make  haste  to  better  her  instruction  on  their 
own  behalf." 

So  that,  while  we  are  depreciating  our  colony 
— ^not  we,  but  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
— ^not  the  country,  only  the  Opposition — ^while 
they  are  depreciating  their  country,  or  trying  to, 
I  feel  proud  to  think  their  efforts  have  been  un- 
saccessful.  The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  are  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  ad- 
miration of  the  manner  in  which  our  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  carried  out  his  mission  in  Lon- 
don. Now,  they  want  to  make  out  that  other 
circumstances — namely,  misrepresentation  of 
the  colony  by  the  Treasurer — are  the  reasons 
why  this  loan  was  successful.  Speaking  of  this, 
another  fiqancial  paper,  the  Rin.lto^  says, — 

"  The  first  issue  of  3-per-cent.  inscribed 
stock  ever  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment has  turned  out  a  remarkable  success,  the 
amount  of  the  issue,  £1,500,000,  being  applied 
for  very  nearly  four  times  over.  The  prices 
at  which  the  loan  was  tendered  for  varied  con- 
siderably, one  tender  being  as  high  as  par, 
while  those  of  the  syndicates,  which  amounted 
to  over  two  millions  sterling,  were  put  in  at 
£94  88.  Naturally  the  minimum,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  £90,  was  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeded, and  tenders  at  £94  8s.  will  only  re- 
ceive 33  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for. 


As  showing  the  improvement  in  the  credit 
of  the  colony,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  obtaided  for  the  3i-per-cent. 
stock  issued  in  1889  was  £95  IBs.  8d.  per  cent., 
while  for  the  4-per-cent.  loan,  which  was 
put  on  the  market  in  various  instalments,  the 
highest  average  obtained  was  £100  6s.  6d.,  and 
the  lowest  was  £97  5s.  Possibly  the  lecture 
delivered  the  other  day  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer of  New  Zealand  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  helped  the  subscriptions 
for  the  new  loan,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  gone  off  well  in  any  case,, 
since  there  is  a  well-grounded  belief  that  the 
finances  of  the  colony  are  improving." 

Now,  the  colony  also  participates  in  the  be- 
lief that  our  finances  are  improving;  and  why 
should  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  try 
to  dispel  that  belief?  Why  should  not  they 
help,  and  try  to  maintain  the  good  name  of 
the  colony,  instead  of  decrying  it,  as  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  resolution  of  this  kind  ?  It- 
is  extremely  unfair.  Sir,  that  one  little  sen- 
tence out  of  all  that  was  said  by  the  ColonialN 
Treasurer  in  London,  even  if  that  sentence 
were  correct,  should  be  taken  out  and  hurled 
at  him,  and  that  he  should  be  stigmatized  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Opposition  would  seek, 
to  stigmatize  him.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
no  more  honourable  gentleman  than  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  private  life,  in  everything 
outside  of  politics,  and  if  he  were  to  speak  what- 
he  really  thinks  I  believe  he  would  say  that 
he  feels  a  certain  degree  of  shame  in  having 
picked  out  this  paragraph  co  try  and  impeach 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  upon.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  the 
Government  in  financial  matters,  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  depression  all  over  the  colony  during  the 
period  they  have  been  in  office,  have  been  much* 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Treasurer  that- 
ever  occupied  the  Ministerial  benches;  and  I 
feel  quite  satisfied  that,  whatever  measure  of 
success  or  failure  has  attended  them,  the 
failure  would  have  been  very  much  greater 
indeed  had  we  had  a  Government  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  I  am  quite 
sure,  however,  that  when  the  time  comes  for- 
a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  to  he 
carried  against  the  Government,  it  will  not 
mean  that  we  shall  have  a  Government  from 
Her  Majesty's  present  Opposition.  We  may 
have  a  change  —  we  may  have  a  reconstruc- 
tion—  but  those  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am 
afraid,  have  left  this  side  of  the  House  for 
ever.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  any  longer,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  on 
this  question  to  say  a  word  or  two.  1  feel  that 
the  object  of  the  Opposition  has  been  to  try 
and  place  supporters  of  the  Government  in  a. 
difficult  position,  by  picking  out  one  isolated 
phrase  to  damage  the  Treasurer,  regardless  of 
its  evil  effect  upon  the  colony.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  remarkably  astute.  He 
did  not  travel  all  over  the  country,  as  some 
honourable  gentlemen  in  this  House  do.  When 
he  felt  ho  was  attacking  an  otherwise  im- 
pregnable position,  he  found  one  little  spot  in* 
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the  armour  of  the  Government,  into  which  he 
thought  he  might  get  the  pomt  of  his  rapier, 
:and  would  wriggle  away  on  this  point  in  order 
that  he  might  pierce  the  Government  in  a  vital 
.and  fatal  spot;  hut  I  am  sure  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed on  this  occasion.  In  making  the  state- 
ment that  he  did — that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
claimed  the  right  to  use  the  securities  for  the 
•ordinary  requirements  of  the  colony — I  think 
he  is  quite  wrong.  If  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
•did  insist  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  that,  I 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  oppose  and 
-^ote  against  him,  but  I  have  not  heard  him 
ay  it. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— He  said  so. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— If  he  did,  he  will  not  be 
:ashamed  to  repeat  it.  If  he  did,  as  the 
honourable  member  says,  and  will  repeat  that 
statement,  I  promise  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  that  I  will  vote  for  him  against 
the  Treasurer;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Trea- 
surer will  say  that.  If  he  said  it,  he  will  be  man 
-enough,  I  am  sure,  to  repeat  it.  My  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Pa  tea  also  spoke  in 
the  same  way.  He  spoke  about  tbe  Treasurer 
showing  that  he  could  and  might,  if  he  thought 
proper,  use  these  pledged  securities  to  meet  the 
•ordinary  liabilities  of  the  colony.  I  did  not 
hear  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other 
lionourable  members,  other  than  those  who 
-are  anxious  to  displace  the  Government,  heard 
it,  but  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer  said  it  I  be- 
lieve he  will  say  it  again.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  honourable  members  opposite  do  not  give  a 
little  more  consideration  to  the  position  of  the 
<k)lonial  Treasurer.  Of  course,  I  can  quite 
understand  that ;  their  desire  is  to  come  over 
here ;  their  main  object  is  not  so  much  to  do 
good  to  the  country  as  to  blacken  the  charac- 
'ters  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  of  coming  over  to  this  side  of  the 
House.  But  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  coming 
>to  this  side  of  the  House,  I  am  quite  sure  they 
^ould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  here  long. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS.— Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  take  any  part  in  this  debate.  I 
•wish  very  much  —  considering  as  I  do  that 
ifhe  question  of  party  government  or  no  party 
government  is  a  very  much  more  important 
•question  than  this  question  now  before  the 
House — I  wish  we  had  had  this  specimen  ot 
what  party  government  can  descend  to  at  an 
•earlier  day,  before  we  were  called  upon  to  vote 
•on  the  question  of  party  government  at  all.  Sir, 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  there  is  not  a  member 
•of  this  House  who  does  not  in  his  heart  believe 
that  the  Treasurer  made  a  great  mistaJre  in  the 
statement  which  he  made  before  the  London 
Ohamber  of  Commerce  with  reference  to  the 
securities  of  this  colony.  But,  Sir,  in  party 
government  we  have  only  one  punishment,  and 
that  is  capital  punishment.  There  was  a  time 
in  Great  Britain  when  men  were  hung  for 
stealing  a  lamb,  and  consequently  very  few 
humane  persons  would  prosecute  any  one  for 
stealing  a  lamb,  and  therefore  lamb-stealers 
•escaped  more  easily  than  at  the  present  time  ; 
■and  that  is  the  feeling  which  will  actuate  a 
(great  many  members  of  this  House  in  the 
Mr.  Graham 


vote  they  will  give  on  this  occasipn.  They 
feel  the  Coloniel  Treasurer  may  have  makde 
that  one  great  mistake  in  connection  with  a 
great  many  good  things  he  has  done  for  the 
colony ;  that  it  is  nevertheless  not  an  offence 
for  which  he  and  his  Grovernment  should  be 
hung;  and  on  that  account  they  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  disposed  to  vote  with  the  Government 
rather  than  to  express  their  real  opinion 
upon  this  one  question.  Now,  Sir,  I  feel 
this :  that  the  Government  are  in  no  danger 
whatever.  They  wilt  not  be  turned  out  by 
this  House;  and,  if  they  were  turned  out, 
they  would  very,  soon  come  back  again ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  do  them  good  to 
be  turned  out.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  the 
punishment  by  this  vote  would  be  at  all  seri- 
ous, and  consequently  I  feel  quite  at  liberty 
to  vote  as  I  please,  and  to  use  my  own  con- 
scientious convictions  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  do  so  because  I  think 
the  course  which  was  taken  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  the  right  course  when 
he  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee.  H 
that  had  been  done,  it  would  have  prevented 
a  good  deal  of  mischievous  assertion  which  has 
come  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  cannot 
fail  to  lessen  confidence  in  our  colonial  institu- 
tions when  these  assertions  are  made  public. 
Sir,  I  look  upon  the  fault  which  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  committed  in  London  to  be  a 
very  small  one  indeed  compared  with  the  fault 
which  he  and  his  Government  have  com- 
mitted on  these  benches  whilst  this  discus- 
sion has  been  going  on.  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  three  Minis- 
ters, who  have  risen  in  their  places  la 
this  discussion  one  after  another,  should 
all  have  made  speeches  in  the  direction  of 
greatly  weakening  and  destroying  the  confi- 
dence of  investors  in  this  country  in  our  Go- 
vernment institutions  by  openly  declaring  that 
they  think  they  would  be  justified  in  seizing 
upon  these  securities  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing any  crisis  that  may  occur  in  our  financial 
position.  I  think,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
seizure,  these  securities  should  have  been  held 
to  be  a  most  sacred  thing— at  least  as  sacred  as 
any  honest  individual  would  hold  in  trust  what 
was  committed  to  him ;  and  I  am  sorry  that 
anything  has  emanated  from  our  Government 
benches  which  will  give  the  country  an  im- 
pression that  our  Savings-Bank  funds,  and 
our  Insurance  Siccumulations,  and  those  pro- 
perties committed  to  our  Trust  Office  are  not 
secure,  but  that  they  will  be  considered  avail- 
able by  the  Government  of  this  country,  and 
more  especially  available  in  those  times  of 
danger  against  which  they  have  been  espe- 
cially provided.  That,  Sir,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  great  fault.  But  I  began  by  saying  how 
vile  party  government  has  proved  itself  to  be 
on  this  occasion.  Sir,  we  heard  three  speeches 
yesterday  from  the  Government  benches,  and 
they  were  bad,  worse,  worst.  Sir,  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  to  make  my  long  hair  stand 
on  end,  but  I  may  say  the  speech  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  yesterday  must  have 
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raised  it  a  few  inches.  Such  a  speech  I  have 
never  heard,  not  only  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,  but  I  never  heard  in  this  House 
before,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  That 
speech.  Sir,  was  so  grossly  personal,  so  vicious, 
BO  vulgar,  and  so 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  really  cannot  allow  the 
word  "vulgar"  to  be  applied  to  any  speech 
delivered  in  this  House  by  an  honourable 
member. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS.— I  am  sorry,  Sir,  to  have 
nsed  any  word  which  you  object  to.  I  could 
find  another  adjective  which  would  not  be 
more  complimentary,  but  I  have  said  enough 
to  convey  to  the  House  the  impression  which 
that  speech  gave  to  me. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  —  You  must  remember  the 
provocation. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS.— No  provocation  whatever 
would  have  justified  a  speech  of  this  kind,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  repetition  of  that 
speech.  I  think  the  effect  of  that  speech  ib 
this  Hou^e  so  bad  that  the  Government  will 
be  less  prone  to  employ  speakers  of  that  kind 
when  they  will  see  the  effect  on  this  House. 
"What  were  we  told  ?  We  were  told  by  nearly 
all  the  Ministers  that  the  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  our  intelligent  electors  in  this 
Goontiy  are  sitting  on  those  Opposition  benches 
rejoicing  over  any  ill  that  happened  to  this 
coontry,  and  grieving  over  any  good  that  may 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer in  England,  because  it  affected  the 
amount  of  usury  they  would  be  able  to  obtain. 
I  say  that  to  charge  a  whole  number  of  reason- 
able, respectable  men  with  such  diabolical 
wishes  as  that  is  only  calculated  to  bring 
party  government  into  contempt,  and  make 
OS  stand  out  for  something  better  in  this 
country.  Although  I  repudiate  party  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  pretend  to  bo  an  impartial  man. 
Forty  years  ago  I  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
Provincial  Council  in  Nelson  advocating  the 
non-taxing  of  improvements,  the  non-monopoly 
of  land,  and  equal  political  rights  to  the  men 
and  women  of  this  colony ;  and  therefore,  Sir, 
it  is  natural  that  I  should  still  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
generally  support  this  Government.  But  I 
must  retain  to  myself  some  conscience.  I  must 
have  the  liberty  not  to  bark  when  I  am  told  to 
bark,  and  not  to  bite  when  I  am  told  to  bite  in 
any  particular  direction,  but  I  must  be  my  own 
judge  upon  every  matter;  and  whilst  I  have 
nothing  but  good- will  towards  the  Treasurer — 
whilst  I  believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  great  deal  of  good  that  he  has  done  in  his  trip 
to  England — I  think  that  what  is  now  under 
consideration  was  a  mistake,  and  as  such  I  feel 
quite  free  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  doing  so,  I  hope  that  it  will  help  him 
in  future  to  remember  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  high  position  which  he 
occupies  as  Treasurer  of  this  colony  and  the 
position  which  he  might  have  occupied  if  he 
had  merely  gone  to  England  as  a  seeker  of 
borrowed  money. 

Mr.  McGOWAN.— Sir,  as  I  said  nothing  on 
this  subject  whilst  the  previous  question  was 


under  consideration,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  now.  I  might  preface  my  remarks  by 
expressing  an  opinion  that  the  Government 
could  very  well  say,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends, *•" 
as  we  have  had  a  series  of  very  serious  criti- 
cisms from  some  honourable  members.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  from  the  arguments  we  have 
listened  to,  it  appears  that  this  is  clearly  a- 
special  prosecution  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
Attempts  seem  to  be  made  in  that  style  and  in 
that  direction.  But,  Sir,  when  we  come  to* 
examine  the  whole  position  with  regard  to  the^ 
Colonial  Treasurer's  action  in  reference  to  this 
colony  and  his  visit  to  England,  what  do  we 
find  ?  If  the  statements. of  the  position  are  to- 
be  believed,  we  find  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  used  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating misstatements  in  order  to  benefit 
the  colony.  That  is  the  position  that  I  think 
the  Opposition  have  endeavoured  to  prove. 
Regarding  these  statements  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that  the- 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  lead- 
ing banker,  and  the  best  financial  newspapers 
in  England  have  complimented  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  all  round'  for  the  excellent  results- 
of  his  mission  to  England.  First  of  all.  the 
Agent  -  General  was  attacked  in  this  House- 
through  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and,  I  think,, 
was  charged  with  issuing  what  was  termed 
"a  bogus  prospectus."  These  are. the  words 
used  in  reference  to  the  circular.  Now,  if 
that  is  so,  and  if  this  bogus  prospectus  was 
issued  by  the  Agent-General  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  where  did  he 
obtain  the  information  from  ?  From  the  laws 
and  blue-books  of  this  House.  This  circular  is 
found,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  and  by  other  speakers,  to- 
be  taken  from  the  blue-books  of  this  House;, 
and,  that  being  so,  I  think  the  statement  of  the 
Opposition  that  this  prospectus  was  a  bogus- 
prospectus  has  entirely  fallen  to  the  ground. 
But,  Sir,  let  us  examine  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble.  What  is  it  ?  Simply  that  the  Oppo- 
sition find  themselves  in  a  position  that  is  very 
unpleasant  to  them.  They  have  so  long  occu- 
pied the  role  of  financing  the  business  of  this 
country  that  they  find  it  exceedingly  awkward 
in  remaining  longer  out  of  office.  Thoy  have 
tried  all  round,  and  every  means,  to  regain  that 
position.  They  have  tried  the  elections,  but- 
thoy  find  they  cannot  gain  them ;  and  they 
tried  to  malign  the  taxation  proposals  of  the- 
Government,  but  in  that  they  cannot  succeed; 
and  now  they  have  come  to  this  House,  where 
the  Government  have  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, and  they  combine  on  every  occasion, 
with  those  honourable  members  who  are  com- 
mitted to  prohibition,  and  every  opportunity 
is  taken  in  order  to  regain  a  position  on  the- 
Treasury  benches.  But  what  was  the  position 
before  the  Colonial  Treasurer  went  to  Lon- 
don ?  Some  of  the  newspapers  there  indulged 
in  articles  mostly  of  a  derogatory  nature- 
They  stated  that  people  were  leaving  the 
country ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  get  those 
statements  placed  before  the  British  taxpayer,, 
the  British  speculator,  and  the  British  money- 
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lender  before  this  money  was  advanced.  It 
'was  only  when  the  Colonial  Treasurer  went  to 
Xiondon  that  these  newspapers  were  prepared 
to  listen  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  the  colony  got  what  might 
be  termed  fair- play.  Now  that  they  have  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  extend  their  influence  to 
the  money-lender,  what  do  they  endeavour  to 
do  ?  To  frighten  the  investor  in  New  Zealand, 
the  investor  in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 
and  other  securities.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  securities  of  these  investors  were  securities 
which  had  been  sent  to  London  and  which  were 
supposed  to  be  retained  in  the  colony.  They 
stated  that  these  securities  had  been  sent  to 
London  in  order  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
colony,  knowing  that  the  best  security  these 
investors  have  is  the  country  itself.  There  is 
one  question  I  should  like  to  refer  to :  I  may 
be  wrong  in  my  opinion,  I  am  not  going  to  set 
up  as  an  authority,  but  from  my  point  of  view 
these  securities  appear  to  me  to  be  more  than 
securities.  They  have  been  dealt  with  all 
through  the  debates  as  if  only  securities  ;  but  I 
consider  that  these  securities  are  a  part  of  the 
■assets  of  the  country,  beeause  they  represent 
the  savings  of  the  colony.  The  whole  colony  is 
committed  to  the  investor  in  the  different  de- 
partments, and  under  these  conditions  I  think 
that  these  securities,  in  addition  to  being 
securities,  are  part  of  the  actual  wealth 
of  the  country.  That  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact — I  am  informed  so,  and,  I  believe,  cor- 
rectly— that  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
Actually  use  the  deposits  in  the  Savings-bank 
as  part  of  the  consolidated  revenue.  If  that  is 
so,  I  think  it  is  proof  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  statement  I  have  just  made.  Why  do  we 
send  these  securities  Home  at  all,  if  not  to  be 
used  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  or  in  times  of 
financial  insecurity?  Why  do  we  send  them 
Home?  Is  there  any  necessity  to  send  them 
Home  if  they  are  not  to  be  used  in  the  case  of 
such  necessity?  The  mere  feyct  of  sending 
them  Home  is  a  proof  that  they  can  and 
should  be  used  in  case  of  a  necessity  of  that 
kind  arising.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  said 
with  regard  to  patriotism  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  charge  the  Opposition  with 
being  unpatriotic ;  but  those  honourable  gentle- 
men say  that  they  are  true  patriots  because 
they  want  to  put  the  exact  position  of  affairs 
before  the  country.  What  is  the  idea  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  ? 
It  is  a  seat  on  those  benches.  That  is  the 
whole  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  Opposition.  In  order  to 
fairly  criticize  the  statement  made  by  the 
Hon.  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London,  I 
think  that  every  unbiassed  critic  should  at 
least  put  himself  in  ,the  position  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  occupied  when  he  made 
that  statement  at  Home.  We  must  remember 
the  current  reports  that  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  colony  and  at  Home  regarding 
the  financial  position  of  the  colony.  These 
reports  were  circulated  at  a  time  when  such 
reports  were  most  likely  to  be  believed  at 
Home  and  in  the  other  colonies,  which  were  I 
Mr,  McGowan 


just  at  that  time  passing  through  a  very 
severe  crisis  financially.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  this  should  be  taken  into  account  ia 
considering  the  action  taken  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer.  I  have  merely  made  these  few 
remarks  because  I  consider  that  the  debate  to 
a  certain  extent  has  been  a  prosecution  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  and  of  his  actions  while 
in  London,  and  a  discussion  upon  Ministers* 
wisdom  in  using  these  securities,  or  other- 
wise, that  were  in  London  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HOGG.— Sir,  the  Opposition  mountain 
for  some  time  past  has  been  in  labour,  and  at 
last  it  has  brought  forth  a  very  mean  little 
mouse.  Any  one  looking  at  this  amendment  of 
want  of  confidence  will  discover  that,  when  ana- 
lysed closely,  possibly  no  more  paltry  thing  was 
ever  raised  against  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  a  case  of  "  much  ado  about  nothing.*' 
The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  been  "  dinnered,** 
"  fSted,"  and  welcomed  in  every  part  of  the 
world  in  a  way  that  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
from  any  of  our  British  dependencies  has  been 
before.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  from 
his  mission,  at  the  port  of  Wellington,  he  had 
a  reception  such  as  I  believe  had  never  been 
given  to  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  this  colony. 
He  was  welcomed  not  by  a  few,  but  he  was 
welcomed  freely  by  the  whole  of  Wellington 
and  its  visitors.  He  was  f^ted,  not  merely. 
Sir,  by  members  of  this  House,  but  by  leading 
and  representative  citizens.  It  was  not  a 
class  reception,  because  we  find  at  that  dinner 
that  the  men  who  welcomed  the  honourable 
Mr.  Ward  were  men  of  all  kinds — men  repre- 
senting various  professions — merchants,  trades- 
men  

An  Hon.  Member. — And  men  representing 
the  banks. 

Mr.  HOGG. — Yes,  and  men  representing  the 
banks  too ;  and  men  of  various  shades  of 
politics — all  ready  to  extend  to  him  a  welcome 
on  account  of  the  splendid  achievement  that 
he  gained  for  the  colony,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  respected  statesmen,  and  of 
which  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  native. 
Undoubtedly  the  Opposition  are  very  much  an- 
noyed; they  are  very  much  shocked.  They 
would  fain  claim  that  it  is  due  to  the  mobocracy 
that  such  a  reception  as  this  on  the  part  of 
New-Zealanders  has  been  given  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer;  and  they  say  that  such  a  bowing 
down,  such  cringing,  such  obsequiousness,  to  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  especially  to 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  at  the  present  time  is 
something  shameful.  That  is  their  opinion. 
The  Colonial  Treasurer  having  been  elevated 
to  the  proud  position  that  he  now   enjoys  in 

Eublic  opinion,  not  merely  in  New  Zealand, 
ut  in  Great  Britain,  and,  I  may  say,  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  his  deeds  have  been 
made  known,  I  say  it  reflects  a  very  poor 
spirit  indeed  on  the  part  of  members  of  this 
House,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Opposition 
or  not,  that  directly  he  appears  within  these 
walls  a  spiteful  attack  is  substituted  for  a 
welcome.  The  first  rotten  egg  to  be  aimed 
at  the  Treasurer  since  his  arrival  in  New  Zea- 
land has  been  aimed  at  him  by  the  members 
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<of  the  Opposition.  Now,  Sir,  the  question  has 
^t>een  raised.  Why  did  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
"visit  England  at  all  ?  What  was  the  object  of 
his  mission?  What  business  had  he  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Grown  to  leave  this  colony 
4Uid  go  to  Great  Britain  on  any  expedition, 
whether  of  public  or  private  importance?  I 
will  briefly  refer  to  the  object  of  his  mission.  I 
think  that  honourable  members  on  both  sides 
-of  the  House  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  if 
ever  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  was  demanded  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
znenfc  it  was  the  visit  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward.  The  object  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's 
visit  was  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  that  had 
heen  manufactured  by  artful  spiders,  and  blood- 
snckers  and  usurers — for  they  are  nothing  else 
— in  this  colony.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward  went  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  false 
lights  there,  after  the  way  that  is  alleged  to 
have  been  done  by  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
But  I  maintain  that  if  ever  false  lights  were 
Wangled,  not  before  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  alone  but  before  the  whole  British 
population,  and  especially  before  the  financiers 
oi  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  false  lights  exhibited 
by  the  opponents  of  the  present  Government 
of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Ward  had  to  go  to 
Oreat  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
financial  position  of  New  Zealand  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  the  Old  Country.  The 
lair  fame  of  the  colony  had  been  traduced  in 
the  most  scandalous  manner,  and  not  decried 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  New  Zealand, 
hut  by  residents  of  New  Zealand  who  owe 
«11  that  they  possess  in  this  world  to  the  oppor- 
tunities they  have  bad  in  this  splendid  coun- 
try. Well,  Sir,  no  matter  whether  the  lights 
-e^ibited  by  him  before  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  true  or  false,  no  one  can 
deny  this  fact :  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
may  be  attributed  to  his  language,  the  design 
of  those  lights  was  truly  beneficent,  and  bene- 
ficent towards  this  country.  But  I  say  that 
those  who  did  exhibit  the  false  lights  were  the 
usurers  and  the  land-grabbers  who  have  been 
ior  years  past  imputing  all  kinds  of  evil  not 
merely  to  the  present  Government,  but  to  the 
Liberal  party  that  came  into  office  some  four 
years  ago.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  had  to  meet 
the  men  who  had  been  mud-pelting  this  colony 
at  a  distance,  who  had  been  endeavouring  in  a 
secret  and  stealthy  manner  to  assassinate  her, 
reckless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves  so 
long  as  they  could  bring  the  Government  and 
the  Liberal  party  into  disrepute.  He  had  to 
meet  the  charges  that  had  been  levelled  by  those 
men  against  the  fair  fame  of  the  colony,  in  the 

Slace  where,  of  all  places,  he  would  be  able  to 
0  the  most  service  to  this  country.  What 
do  we  find  ?  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  go  there.  Now,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  that  he  was  conversant  with,  can  that  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  ?  Is  it  not  well  known ' 
that  one  of  the  chief  things  brought  against 
New  Zealand  was  a  cablegram  which  was 
sent  by  secret  and  stealthy  hands  ?— because  it 
has  never  yet  been  exposed  who  the  sender  of 


that  cablegram  was ;  but  I  know  positively  it 
was  no  supporter  of  the  Government,  it  was  no 
member  on  this  side  of  the  House,  it  was  no 
member  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  no  one 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of 
New  Zealand  —  but  we  know  that  a  cable- 
gram was  sent  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money.  No  more  damn- 
ing thing  from  a  colony,  like  this  could  be 
proclaimed  to  the  British  Empire.  .  Was 
it  not  necessary  that  some  one  representing 
the  Ministry,  and  possessing  their  confidence, 
should  go  Home  in  order  to  refute  such  a 
damaging  and  untruthful  statement?  And, 
Sir,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  hand 
which  sent  it.  Every  means  was  taken  to  find 
out  who  the  foul  assassin  was  before  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward  left  the  colony.  He  endeavoured  to 
discover  it  from  the  Press  Association ;  and  the 
manager  of  that  Association,  replying  to  the 
Minister,  said,  "  I  have  not  sent'such  a  cable- 
gram, and  I  should  be  incapable  of  doing  such 
a  thing."  He  applied  next  to  Keuter's,  request- 
ing to  know  if  they  knew  who  ha^  sent  this 
false  and  malignant  cablegram  to  Great  Britain, 
and  they  replied,  *'  We  certainly  did  not  do  it, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  it."  But  there 
must  be  some  one  else  besides  the  individual 
who  sent  that  cablegram  who  is  aware  who  the 
individual  was  that  sent  that  message  to  Great 
Britain — a  message  that  was  calculated  to  do 
this  colony  incalculable  injury.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  had  to 
le^ve  New  Zealand  and  go  to  Great  Britain. 
Then,  Sir,  we  find  in  a  newspaper  circulating 
in  English  financial  circles,  a  paper  that  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  financial  papers 
of  Great  Britain — we  find  in  the  Statist  of  the 
15 th  December  the  statement  that  the  surplus 
of  £290,000,  alleged  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment to  have  been  produced,  was  simply  a 
paper  one,  and  that  it  was  manufactured  by 
including  as  income  half  a  million  of  money 
of  released  sinking  funds  —  in  other  words, 
that  the  colony  during  the  previous  year  had 
been  living  at  the  rate  of  £200,000  above  its 
income.  That  statement  was  false  on  the  very 
face  of  it.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances — no  man  of  ordinary  informa- 
tion in  New  Zealand — could  |>ossibly  have 
made  such  a  statement.  And  that  statement 
came  from  a  respected  New  -  Zealander  ;  it 
came  with  all  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
understood  the  finances  of  the  colony ;  and  we 
had  that  statement  published  in  a  leading 
London  paper.  It  was  found  necessary  by  the 
Agent-General  to  correct  that  statement,  and 
he  ha^  a  very  easy  task,  because  all  he  re- 
quired to  do  was  to  point  out  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  £500,000 
of  released  sinking  funds  that  year  to  operate 
upon,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  under  the 
Act  of  1884  the  sinking  funds  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  used  as  ordinary  revenue.  The  state- 
ment carried  its  falsehood  on  the  very  face  of 
it ;  a  more  absurd  statement  could  not  have 
been  made.  Still,  it  was  made  to  people  at  a 
distance  who,  not  knowing  the  laws  of  the 
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colony,  and  unaware  of  the  circumstances, 
might  be  carried  away  by  a  flagrant  falsehood 
of  that  character.  Then,  it  was  stated  by 
some  writer  in  the  same  paper  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  was  distrusted. 
Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
last  general  election  showed  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Government  was  distrusted ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whether,  if  another  general  elec- 
tion took  place  to-morrow,  it  would  be  shown 
by  the  people  of  New  Zealand  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Government  is  distrusted. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  t)ie  personnel 
of  the  Government  is  distrusted  ;  but  it  is  by  a 
comparatively  few,  by  the  men  who  are  prosti- 
tuting their  positions  with  the  view  of  injuring 
this  country,  and  thereby  helping  themselves 
in  a  political  way.  Kow,  so  far  &om  a  de- 
ficit existing  that  year,  what  were  the  figures  ? 
We  And  that  the  credit  balance  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £266,678,  and  the  amount  carried 
forward  was  £283,779,  making,  altogether, 
£550,457.  Of  that  amount,  no  less  than  £260,220 
was  expended  on  public  works,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus, as  has  been  stated,  of  £290,000.  Then, 
again.  Sir,  in  the  same  paper  we  find  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  accused  of  trying  to  bring 
about  the  amalgamation  of  the  Colonial  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  insinu- 
ated that  his  reason  for  doing  so  was  on  ac- 
count of  certain  business  connections  that  he 
had  with  the  Colonial  Bank.  There  is  another 
flagrant  falsehood  of  an  exceedingly  venomous 
character  directed  against  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, not  in  his  Ministerial  capacity  but  in  his 
private  capacity.  What  are  the  facts?  We 
know  very  well  it  was  due  to  the  conditions 
which  were  laid  down  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
himself — it  was  due  to  the  nature  of  these  con- 
ditions that  the  Colonial  Bank  could  not  agree 
to  that  amalgamation ;  and  we  also  know 
it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  that  we  are  now  in  this 
position:  that  no  amalgamation  of  the  kind 
can  be  brought  about  without  the  Parliament 
of  the  country  being  first  consulted.     But  the 

^  QQ  question  has  been  asked.  What  jour- 
'  •  nals  in  Great  Britain  have  been  at- 
tacking the  colony?  I  have  mentioned  one; 
and  I  will  now  mention  another,  not  in  Eng- 
land but  in  Scotland — the  Scotsman,  1  think 
it  is  an  Edinburgh  paper. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  HOGG. — I  am  nojj  sure  about  the  date  ; 
I  have  not  got  it. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— The  date  was  July, 
1894. 

Mr.  HOGG. — At  any  rate,  the  Scotsman  said 
that  the  Government  were  secretly  borrowing 
from  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  That  is  not 
so  very  long  ago— not  so  long  as  the  time  the 
honourable  gentleman  refers  to.  I  believe  it 
was  some  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
possibly  February  or  March.  The  Scotsman 
made  that  assertion,  and  no  doubt  they  had 
the  information  from  New  Zealand  on  this 
point.  The  Scotsman  made  the  assertion  that 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  were  secretly 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
Mr,  Hogg 


The  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  order  to  refute  that 
statement,  applied    to   the  Secretary  of    the* 
Treasury ;  and  what  was  the  reply  ?  **  There  are 
large  credit  balances  with  the  bank,  and  have- 
been  for  some  time  past."    There  was  another 
scandalous  statement  regarding  the  colony  that* 
certainly  justified  the  presence  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  London    in    order  to  refute   it. 
Then  we  will  come  a  little  nearer  to  our  owni 
doors.    I  will  quote,  not  from  a  paper  in  Great- 
Britain,  but  from  a  paper  in   this  very  city. 
That  paper  quoted  not  long  ago  a  letter  that  it- 
had  received  from  a  New  Zealand  gentleman* 
then  in  England,  dated  the  28rd  of  March ;  and. 
Sir,  I  think  some  honourable  members  in  this- 
House,  probably  on  the   Opposition  benches, 
could  without  any  very  great  trouble  disoover- 
who  that  gentleman  is.     This  gentleman,  be- 
longing to    New    Zealand,  then    in  London., 
wrote  under  date  of  the  28rd  March  to  thia 
paper  in  Wellington-  as  follows : — 

**  A  loan  for  advances  to  settlers  must  be- 
brought  out.  In  the  city  this  idea  of  under- 
writing for  New  Zealand  is  scouted.  In  the- 
present  abundance  of  money  it  would  probably 
go  off;  but  brokers  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
say  the  market  is  extremely  tender,  and  if 
such  a  loan  is  much  discussed  it  might  mis- 
carry." 

That,  Sir,  was  the  prospect  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  presented  to  him.  That  was  tbe- 
state  of  feeling  in  London.  I  am  not  for  a- 
moment  saying  that  this  gentleman  belong- 
ing to  New  Zealand,  and  belonging,  probably., 
to  the  City  of  Wellington,  was  doing  wrong.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  him  any  evil 
design  towards  New  Zealand.  I  believe  he  was- 
writing  according  to  his  knowledge,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  belief — that  the  brokers  were 
shrugging  their  shoulders  at  the  idea  of  a  loazr 
for  New  Zealand,  and  that  they  were  saying 
the  market  was  extremely  tender,  and  that  if 
such  a  loan  was  much  discussed  it  might  mis- 
carry. In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  feeling' 
in  Great  Britain  as  that — in  the  face  of  such  a. 
statement  as  that  coming  from  a  New-Zea- 
lander  then  in  London— I  ask,  was  it  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  should  go- 
to London,  and  endeavour  to  give  these,  men  a 
little  more  pluck,  at  all  events,  with  regard  to 
investing  in  New  Zealand  securities  ?  Now,  i€ 
the  market  was  in  that  condition  with  regard 
to  our  securities,  I  should  like  to  know,  who- 
took  the  steps  that  were  necessary  to  see  that 
the  loan  should  not  miscarry?  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  this  timorous  correspondent,  but 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  who  promptly  removed 
the  false  impression  circulated  by  interested^ 
persons  to  damage  the  credit  of  New  Zealand. 
Now,  as  to  these  advances  to  settlers,  do  we 
not  know  that  from  the  very  first  the  scheme - 
was  misrepresented  in  every  conceivable  way  ?" 
I  can  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  time 
after  time  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
were  misrepresented.  First  it  was  said,  if  the 
freeholder  wsmted  to  apply  for  an  advance,  that 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  not  for  the 
freeholder.  Then,  if  the  leaseholder  wanted  an; 
advance,  he  was  told  it  was  only  for  the  free- 
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holder.    That  sort  of  information  bad   been 
eironlated  by  professional  men  who  ought  to 
know  the  Acts  of  Parliament.    When  people 
applied  for  information  they  were  told  they 
would  get  no  assistance  under  that  Act.    Not 
only  that,  but  they  were  told  that,  if  once  they 
accepted  a  loan  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Act,  there  was  no  possibility  of  repayment  for 
thirty-siz  years;  whereas  the  fact  was  that 
the  money  could  be  paid  at  any  time.    Sir,  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  colony,  it  is  well  known, 
are  within  the  colony.    The  men  who  have 
been  trjring  to  kill  the  credit  of  New  Zealand 
are  not  in  Ijondon,  but  here  amongst  us.   They 
meet  us  from  day  to  day,  but  they  never  reveal 
the  means  by  which  they  are  dexterously  en- 
deavouring to  damage  the  credit  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  Colonial  Treasurer  went  to  London, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do.    Was  he  to    go  there   to  cry 
«« Stinking  fish"?     Was   be   to  go,    as   my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Wairarapa 
has  suggested,  to  say  that  the  exports  had 
inoreased,  and  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  colony  was  due  to  the  excellent  weather 
we  had  been  having,  and  not  due  to  the  Qo- 
^emment  at  all,  or  their  administration  ?  Was 
the  Treasurer  to  go  Home  and  paint  the  colony 
in  the  gloomiest  of  colours  ?  or  was  he  to  go 
there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  British 
financiers,  and  revealing  the  whole  truth,  so 
as  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  colony?    Sir, 
I  consider  the  Oolonial  Treasurer  has  done 
noble  work  in  London,  and  he  has  eertainly  no 
xeaeon  whatever  to  regret  what  he  has  done 
for  the  colony  while  he  was    abroad.    This 
motion  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
is  now  leading  a  forlorn  hope,— such  a  forlorn 
hope  as  has  probably  never  been  witnessed 
in  any  country  before,— this  motion  expresses 
seffret  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  should  have 
flsld  something  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Iiondon.    Well,  I  should  like  to  know  who 
in  this  Assemblv  regret   It?    They  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  found  on  these  benches.    We 
do  not  regret  it.    I  think  I  can  say  on  behalf 
of  members  of  this  side  of  the  House  that 
we  do  not  regret  anything  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  done;  and  I  hope  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  will  not  flinch  from  any  statement 
he  has  made,  because,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  his  work,  I  repeat  that  he  spoke  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commeree  as  he  did  before 
other  meetings  and  assemblies  in  London,  fear- 
lessly and  plainly  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.    But  the  Opposition  have  been  clamour- 
ing for  a  cudgel.    They  have  been  asking  for 
mtiimfl  with  a  view  to  getting  at  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  even  before  he  arrived  in  the  colony. 
So   impatient  were   they  to   have  these   re- 
tains that,  although  the^  knew  the  Colonial 
Treasurer   was  not   within   six   weeks'   sail- 
ing of  New  Zealand,  they  wished  to  injure 
him  before  he  could  arrive  here  and  defend 
himself.    Sir,  they  vnshed  to  ffive  us  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  is  called  **  Jedburgh  justice." 
Thej  vranted  to  hang  their  victim  first  and  try 
him  afterwards.    But  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
'Is  now  in- his' place  to  defend  himself,  and  I 


think  he  will  be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  them.    I  would  call  attention  to  this 
feature  of  the  attack  that  has  been  made :  Ite 
the  first  instance,  it  was  alleged  by  the  Opposi- 
tion that  these  securities  were  not  in  London 
at  all ;  then,  when  they  found  that  this  posi- 
tion was  untenable,  they  alleged  that  the  three 
millions  of  securities  were  not  in  London,  but 
only  two  millions.    Then,  when  they  find  that 
thev  are  not  able  to  hold  that  position,  they 
shift  their  ground  again,  and  say  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  misrepresented  the  position  of 
those  securities  by  saying  they  were  unpledged. 
Why,  they  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but 
continually  shifting  their  ground.    They  have 
been  following  the  example  of  the  wife-beater 
who  was  brought  before  the  Magistrate,  when 
the  Magistrate  said,  **  Well,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself — the  idea  of  assaulting 
your  wife  with  a  flat-iron  !  "    "  Well,"  said  the 
wife-beater,  "  your  Worship,  I  was  unable  to 
find  the  poker."   So,  &[ir,  the  Opposition,  unable 
to  attack  the  Colonial  Treasurer  on  one  pre- 
text, shift  their  ground  from  time  to  time  with- 
out apologizing  for   the  misstatements  they 
have  been  making  so  recklessly  for  days  past 
— ^without  apologizing  for  their  misrepresenta- 
tions—and attempt  to  attack  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer by  falling  back  on  one  small  word — the 
word  "  unpledged."  Now,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther these  securities  were  really  unpledged  or 
not,  or  whether  they  were  available  for  the 
purpose  of   raising   money  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  colony.    This  resolution  asserts 
that  they  were  not — that  they  are  under  three 
keys.    Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
position  of  any  security  or  property  if  it  is 
onder  keys  at  all.     What  are  keys  made  for? 
Are  they  not  made  to  unlock  as  well  as  to 
lock?    And  I  should  like  to  know  in  whoso 
hands  these  three  keys  are  placed  if  not  in  tbo 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  colony ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  use  these  securities  when 
there  may  be  a  pressing  necessity  for  their  em- 
ployment, I  say  the  guarantee  of  the  colony  is 
all  the  guarantee  that  any  investor  requires; 
that  the  Government*  of  the  country  are  the 
custodians  of  the  savings  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  a  crisis  of  a  financial  character  should  oc- 
cur demanding  recourse  to  extreme  measures,. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  in  a  position,  if  they  find 
that  there  is  no  escape  or  alternative,  to  raise 
the  money  required  by  converting  thene  accu- 
mulated funds.    And  that  is  all  they  iu tended. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'*  unpledged,"  what  meaning,  after  all,  can  be 
attributed  to  it  ?    There  is  no  doubt  the  word 
has  a  double  meaning.    The  securities  repre- 
sent  trust  moneys,  which  are  sacred.     They 
are  pledged  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  can  be  used  as 
a  further  pledge  in  order  to  avert  a  crisis, 
and  in  this  sense    they  are   still  pledgable. 
Now  I  am  coming  to   some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  during  this  debate.    The 
honourable  member  for  Seiwyn  expresses  great 
sorrow  that  the  trust  funds  are  not  secure-^ 
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that  they  oan  be  used  by  the  Ooyenunent  in 
case  of  dire  necessity.  I  think  very  few  honour- 
Able  members  will  nympathize  with  him.  If  it 
were  necessary  to-motrow  to  meet  a  financial 
calamity  the  Government  have  a  perfect  right 
to  use  any  means  at  their  disposal,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  to  employ  trust  funds.  Then, 
«gain,  he  drifts  into  his  usual  tirade  against 
party  government.  We  know  he  has  always 
been  hostile  to  party  government ;  but  that  is 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  believes  in  the 
Hare  system  and  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties. Well,  I  have  been  educated  to  believe  in 
the  representation  of  majorities,  and  I  should 
have  to  study  the  Hare  system  for  a  long  time 
before  I  should  think  that  minorities  ought 
to  be  represented.  Then,  again,  he  attacks  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  use  of  certain 
^jectives  which  appear  to  have  been  too 
powerful  for  his  ear ;  but  he  immediately  drifts 
into  similar  language  himself.  I  need  not 
for  a  moment  defend  the  language  used  on  this 
.  aide  of  the  House,  for  when  this  debate  is  care- 
fully perused  it  will  be  found  that  the  language 
•on  this  side  has  been  quite  as  gentlemanly, 
.  reasonable,  and  courteous  as  that  which  has 
•come  from  the  Opposition  benches.  Now,  with 
regard  to  tlie  honourable  gentleman  who  was 
said  to  be  so  badly  treated — the  honourable 
.  member  for  Patca — I  do  not  know  that  he  is  so 
very  refined  in  his  language.  We  know  his  lan- 
guage generally  consists  of  very  studied  sarcasm, 
and  that  he  huM  very  little  regard  indeed  for  the 
feelings  of  othern — I  do  not  say  in  this  House, 
but  on  tliQ  platform.  I  do  not  know  any  honour- 
Able  member  who  goes  out  of  his  way  so  much 
to  attack  members  in  a  personal  manner.  I  can 
speak  feelingly,  because  when  he  went  to  Wanga- 
nui  he  could  not  let  me  alone,  but  attacked  and 
assailed  me  because  some  of  my  constituents 
had  ventured  to  show  their  appreciation  of  my 
services  in  a  substantial  manner,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  way  in  which  he  will  never  find  a 
constituency  lo  value  his  services.  With  regard 
.to  this  honourable  gentleman,  I  would  say  that 
he  is  an  accomplished  political  hurdle-jumper. 
He  does  nothing  but  jump  from  one  side  to 
Another,  with  the  result  that  now  he  is  sitting 
Alone.  He  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City,  but  they  cannot 
form  a  party,  and  members  on  the  Opposition 
benches  cannot  sit  with  him,  for  a  very  good 
reason  that  I  need  not  refer  to.  In  illustra- 
tion, I  may  mention  that  on  the  9th  July,  1890, 
referring  to  the  present  Opposition— then  in 
power — the  honourable  gentleman  said,  "  We 
Are  not  safe  for  one  single  hour  while  those 
gentlemen  have  control  of  the  finance  of  the, 
colony."  That  was  his  opinion  of  the  present 
Opposition  at  that  time.  Yet,  five  years  after, 
in  April,  1895,  he  says,  **  Her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition, when  the  proper  time  comes,  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  vigorous  and  progressive. 
And  working  on  safe  and  honourable  lines." 
There  is  a  change  of  front  1  But  he  is  con- 
sistent in  one  respect:  that  he  is  eternally  in 
opposition.  He  is  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied, simply  because  his  envious  nature  will  not 
allow  him  to  abide  his  opportunity.    He  has 


been  endeavouring  time  and  again  to  get  on 
to  the  Government  benches,  but  the  people 
of  the  colony  will  not  tolerate  it.  There  he 
sits  conjuring  up  speeches  as  the  result  of 
hard  study;  like  Patience  on  a  monoment 
smiling  at  grief,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  At 
the  Ministerial  benches.  That  is  his  noxmAl 
position.  Now  I  come  to  refer  to  the  honour- 
able  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr.  Bam- 
shaw).  That  honourable  gentleman  is  in  tbe 
habit  very  frequently  of  making  grandmotherly 
speeches  to  the  labour  party.  He  forms  in  his 
own  estimation  a  labour  party  in  himself.  He 
joined  this  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  parW ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  position  he 
occupies  at  present.  He  finds  great  fault  with 
the  labour  party  because  they  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  election  in  Auckland.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  that  honourable  gentle- 
man is  not  living  in  a  very  brittle  kind  of  glass 
house.  Has  he  never  interfered  with  any  elec- 
tions ? 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Yes. 

Mr.  HOGG.^I  am  pleased  he  acknowledges 
it.  I  find  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  labour 
organization  in  Ghristchurch  in  1891,  urging 
the  Liberal  party  to  be  united,  and  stated  that 
the  time  was  inopportune  for  any  more  labour 
members  to  be  elected.  Two  members  of  tbe 
House,  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelly,  re- 
fused to  sign  the  letter ;  but  the  great  panjan- 
drum of  the  labour  party 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— They  were  a  party  to 
the  letter. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.— The  honourable  gentle- 
man says  that  I  was  a  party  to  the  letter  being 
drafted.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  it  till  I  was 
asked  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.-^I  should  like  to  explain 
further  that  when  this  question  came  before 
the  labour  members,  and  before  the  selection  of 
any  candidate  for  the  Ghristchurch  seat,  it  was 
discussed  by  them ;  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
draft  the  letter,  which  was  signed  by  a  number 
of  members ;  and  then  the  two  honourable 
members  declined  to  sign  it,  but  it  went  not- 
withstanding, with  an  explanation  of  why  they 
did  not  sign. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.— That  is  absolutely  un- 
true. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  honourable  gentleman 
must  not  make  use  of  such  an  expression 
towards  an  honourable  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.  — It  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  HOGG.— Well,  Sir,  the  great  panjan- 
drum of  the  labour  party,  finding  he  could 
not  get. anybody  else  to  sign  the  letter,  had 
to  sign  it  and  send  it  himself.  As  proof  that 
he  sent  it,  I  may  state  that  Messrs.  Pinkerton 
and  Kelly  heard  the  letter  read  at  a  meeting  in 
Ghristchurch.  Then,  to  give  another  illustia- 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  be  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  interfere  with  elections,  it  is  well  known 
— at  all  events,  it  has  been  stated  and  never 
denied— that  he  volunteered  to  go  and  j^rson- 
ally  canvass  in  the  Bruce  electorate  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Lee  Smith  iftgainst  the  present 
member,  and,  if  all  stories  ace  true,  ha  was  not 
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goliig  to  influence  that  election  purely  out  of 
lore  for  the  labour  party  or  for  Mr.  Lee  Smith 
himself.  I  should  like  to  see  that  honourable 
gentleman  practise  what  he  preaches  ;  but,  un- 
iortonately,  when  he  lectures  the  labour  party 
be  is  quite  unaware  of  his  own  sins  of  omission 
ttud  commission.  The  honourable  gentleman 
supposes  he  is  a  labour  member,  and  that  he 
18  associated  with  the  labour  party,  and  that 
he  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Knights  of 
Ijabour;  but  the  only  knight  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  closely  associated  with  is  the 
knight  who  sits  on  his  right  hand,  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City.  However,  he  is 
well  known  as  having  ratted  years  ago  from 
the  labour  party,  and  I  will  leave  him  alone, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  throw  water  on  a 
drowned  rat.  Now  I  am  going,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  estimation  in  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward  was  held  while  in  London,  to  quote  the 
remarks  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  importance 
at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  during 
May.  At  that  dinner  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
made  these  remarks : — 

**  The  cloud  which  a  short  time  ago  over- 
shadowed the  great  colonies  of  Australasia,  of 
which  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  principal — 
that  cloud  has  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  credit  of  the  country  has  been 
placed  in  the  highest  position  which  it  has  ever 
occupied;  and  deservedly  attained  that  mag- 
niiioent  success  at  a  recent  occasion  of  the 
greatest  tribunal  it  could  stand  before — that 
of  the  criticism  of  this  great  emporium  of  the 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  world." 

Then,  we  find  our  respected  Agent-General, 
Sir  Westby  Perceval,  saying, — 

**  As  the  representative  of  the  colony  in  Lon- 
don, I  have,  perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  of 
judging  of  tiie  value  of  the  services  which  Mr. 
Ward  has  performed  since  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  I  can  assure  you  nobody  appreciates  those 
services  more  higbly  than  I  do,  and  no  one 
was  more  ready  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome 
to  London.  The  criticisms  which  have  been 
levelled  at  his  departure  from  the  colony  have 
been  most  unjust." 

Those,  Sir,  are  the  opinions  of  men  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
•eharacter  and  services  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer of  New  Zealand  ;  and  I  maintain,  if  ever 
there  was  a  statesman  in  the  colony  who  has 
risen  to  eminence  as  a  native  of  the  country, 
a  man  that  every  one  now  should  delight  to 
honour — if  ever  there  was  a  statesman  in  the 
eolony  who  has  done  wonderful  work  for  the 
country,  it  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward.     I  exceedingly 

g  Q  regret  that  a  man  of  his  eminence 
'  '  should  have  been  attacked  in  this 
manner.  He  has  done  his  best  for  the  Coun- 
try: his  work  has  not  been  for  any  particular 
class.  He  has  devoted,  and  is  devoting,  the 
best  services  of  h  s  life  in  the  interests  of  his 
•country.  No  one  will  deny  that  his  patriotism 
'ie  onsollied.  No  one  will  deny  that  while  in 
'  liondon,  instead  of  enjoying  himself,  as  it  was 
4Jleged  he  was  likely  to  -do— ^visiting  the  Conti- 


nent, and  enjoying  himself  after  the  manner  of 
many  colonists— instead  of  doing  that,  there 
was  not  a  day  on  which  he  was  not  dofending 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  endeavouring 
to  improve  its  finances.  If  it  were  true  for  a 
moment  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ward 
was  incorrect,  surely  that  would  have  had  a 
serious  efiect  on  our  Consols.  Instead  of 
that,  we  find  the  securities  of  New  Zealand 
are  improving  in  value.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  statements  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Government  have  reached 
London  long  before  this ;  but,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  we  find 
that  the  securities  of  New  Zealand  have  been 
rapidly  rising  in  value.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
endeavoured  to  mislead  no  one.  It  was  not 
necesscbry  that  he  should  have  referred  to  these 
securities  at  all.  He  had  made  his  position  so 
impregnable  before,  that,  he  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  principal  financiers  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  loan  could  easily  have  been 
floated  without  any  statement  such  as  that 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  What  the 
honourable  gentleman  did  was  simply  to  meet 
the  charges  which  had  been  levelled  against 
this  country — charges  to  the  efiect  that  the 
finances  of  New  Zealand  were  unsound,  thatit 
was  necessary  to  raise  the  land-tax  before  the 
proper  time,  and  that  there  had  been  a  deficit 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  He  had  to 
meet  these  grave  charges,  and,  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  was  necessaiy  that  he  should  appeal  to 
the  financiers  of  England,  and  show  them  what 
the  true  position  of  the  country  was.  In  doing 
that  he  has  not  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  truth.  A  misconstruction  has 
been  deliberately  attempted  to  be  placed  upon 
his  words.  Those  words  have  not  the  mean- 
ing which  has  been  assigned  to  ihem  by  the 
Opposition.  I  say  that  a  more  paltry  charge 
on  which  to  base  a  motion  of  no  confidence 
has  never  been  brought  forward,  po  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  the  whole  history  of  party 
government.  It  is  because  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer has  done  a  noble  thing  for  the  colony  by 
giving  to  the  settlers  of  New  Zealand  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  money  ;  it  is  because  the 
Government  have  carried  out  reformR,  and 
are  carrying  ouc  further  roformH  —  it  is  be- 
cause of  these  things  that  they  have  been 
attacked.  They  are  attacked  because  the  re- 
foruis  are  being  carried  out  which  were  initiated 
when  the  laie  Mr.  Bal lance  stood  at  their 
head.  It  is  because  they  are  carrying  the  pm- 
gramme  then  entered  upon  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  ;  it  ix  because  they  are  eodeavooring 
to  do  their  **  level  best "  for  the  country,  that 
these  charges  are  bruughb  against  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  sat  on  the  Treasury  benches. 
These  are  not  words  of  adulation  or  flattery; 
they  are  words  which  are  justified  thoroughly 
by  the  actions  and  by  the  eloquent  speeches 
which  have  been  made  botii  abroad  and  at 
Home  by  the  honourable  geniluman  to  whom 
I  refer.  I  am  sure  ihat  if  this  question  of 
confidence  or  no  contiilHnce  in  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  were  subniicced  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  to-morrow,  ami   if   their  votes  could 
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only  be  taken  by  ballot — I  am  sure  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  men  and 
women  of  New  Zealand  would  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Ck>lonial  Treasurer.  I  hope  the  honourable 
gentleman  will  not  be  dismayed — I  hone  that 
he  will  not  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  tne  piti- 
ful and  spiteful  attacks  which  are  being  made 
upon  him.  He  has  lived  to  earn  the  esteem 
not  merely  of  his  fellow-men  and  -women  in 
New  Zealand,  but  also  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  has  earned  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  all  that  is  straightforward 
and  manly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  men 
who  cry  out  about  purity,  and  who  act  the  part 
of  Pharisees,  and  say,  **  We  are  not  as  other 
men  are;  we  are  shining  lights  in  this  House 
of  corruption" — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  cer- 
tain men  of  this  class  have  spoken  against  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  I  say  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  engraven  his  name  already  upon 
the  scroll  of  fame,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
future  historian  of  New  Zealand  will  not  fail  to 
render  justice  to  his  triumphs  in  the  interests 
of  this  great  democracy.  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  there  are  members  in  this  House  who 
think  they  represent  the  democracy,  and  that 
we  who  occupy  the  Liberal  benches  do  not 
really  understand  what  true  democracy  is.  I 
say  we  are  working  not  merely  for  the  present — 
the  Government  of  this  country  is  working  not 
merely  for  the  present,  but  is  working  for  the 
future ;  it  is  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  old  abuses, 
and  it  has  brought  forward  measures  which  are 
being  copied  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
leading  the  van  in  many  respects,  and  it  has 
carried  important  reforms — reforms  which  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  destinies  of 
New  Zealand,  and  not  only  on  the  destinies  of 
New  Zealand,  but  on  the  destinies  of  the  British 
race,  and  on  the  destinies  of  the  whole  human 
race.  I  trust  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will  be 
able  to  show,  by  the  emphatic  vote  of  this 
House,  by  the  number  of  members  who  will  go 
with  him  into  the  same  lobby,  and  by  the  able 
defence  which  I  am  sure  he  is  about  to  make 
— ^a  defence  like  that  which  he  made  at  three 
o'clock  the  other  morning  —  that  his  actions 
and  words  have  been  right  in  every  respect.  I 
believe  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will  live  to 
show  the  world,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
him,  that  the  position  which  he  has  taken  up 
in  lK}ndon  on  behalf  of  the  colony  has  gained 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  tne  people  of 
New  Zealand  and  of  the  people's  representa- 


Mr.  FLATMAN.— There  is  no  need  for  the 
Opposition  to  endeavour  to  say  one  word  against 
the  adjournment  which  took  place  the  other 
day,  after  what  has  occurred  since  yesterday  in 
this  House.  We  shoald  have  been  at  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  but  instead  of  that 
we  are  wasting  the  time  of  the  country,  and  not 
only  wasting  our  own  time,  but  we  are  wasting 
the  time  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  this  House,  and  I  say  we  are 
doing  wrong  in  bringing  forward  motions  of 
such  a  trivial  and  frivolous  character  as  this 
one.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Opposition 
have  given  us  the  text  and  they  want  us  to 
Ur.Hogg 


S reach  the  sermon.  Why  do  they  not  make  a 
efence  of  their  own  position  ?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  apcm 
nor  a  feather  to  fly  with,  and  therefore  they 
have  left  the  work  to  this  side  of  the  Hoaaa, 
and  they  want  to  cast  the  onus  upon  us.  I 
sav,  however,  that  we  should  have  been  doing 
other  work.  There  are  our  settlers  who  axe 
wanting  money,  there  are  the  poor  who  are  not 
provided  with  bread,  there  is  the  Licensing  Aot 
being  hung  up  by  this  delay,  and  I  say  we  oug^fe 
to  have  been  doing  work  of  a  more  benefieial 
character  than  that  we  are  now  doing.  Who 
is  to  blame  ?  No  one  but  the  Opposition,  who 
have  brought  forward  this  celebrated  test.  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Ward's  utterances  and  actions^ 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  he  has  done 
anything  to  the  discredit  of  this  Colony.  We 
have  had  no  intimation  from  Home  that  the 
British  people  are  dissatisfied,  or  that  they  say 
that  they  were  gulled  in  connection  with  the 
loan.  Some  honourable  members  are  twA.lri«g 
as  much  noise  over  this  one-and-a-half-million 
loan  as  if  it  had  been  as  much  as  the  national 
debt  of  England.  Why,  the  amount  of  oar 
loan  is  a  mere  nothing  to  the  money-lenders 
at  Home.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  doing  better  work  than  what  we  are 
now  engaged  upon.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
were  distributing  this  money  to  the  settlers — 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  If  we  were 
doing  that,  we  should  be  doing  a  very  great 
deal  more  for  the  country  than  we  are  doing 
to-day.  Now,  I  would  ask  for  a  few  moments 
honourable  members  to  notice  the  actions  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  teach  us  to  legislate 
properly  and  to  be  honourable  and  just.  I  wiU 
make  a  few  comparisons,  and  see  if  they  are  in  a 
position  to  teach  us  how  to  be  honourable  and 
just.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  when  he 
was  at  Ashburton,  said  in  his  speech, — 

**  In  that  morning's  paper  he  had  seen  that 
Mr.  Ward  had  said  that  the  whole  of  the  New 
Zealand  legislation  had  been  devoted  to  keep- 
ing the  finances  of  the  colony  in  a  healthy 
condition.  He  will  find  at  Home  a  preoions- 
lot  of  shrewd  people  who  know  New  Zealand, 
and  they  will  wink  their  eye  and  say,  *  We 
can't  stand  nonsense  like  that.  We  know  your 
finances  are  in  a  bad  condition.' " 

That  is  what  the  honourable  gentleman  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  and  I  believe  he  has  never 
contradicted  it.  The  Opposition  now  want  to 
belittle  the  men  who  they  said  would  wink 
their  eye  at  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  They  say 
that,  in  effect;  because  they  allege  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  by  undue  means 
raised  this  loan  by  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  money-lender.  It  is  no  such  thing, 
at  all.  At  one  moment  they  say  one  thing,  and 
the  next  moment  they  say  another.  At  one 
moment  they  say  that  these  are  shrewd  men, 
and  in  the  next  breath  thev  say  that  they  are 
the  opposite,  because  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  by  our  Colonial  Treasurer- 
I  maintain  that  the  speech  made  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  on  the  evening  before  the 
raising  of  this  loan  had  no  more  infiuenoe  upon 
it  than  I  have  to-day. 
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Mr.  O.  HUTCHISON.— It  was  on  the  25th 
of  April  that  he  spoke,  and  the  loan  was  raised 
on  the  8rd  of  May. 

Mr.  FLATMAN.— I  do  not  think  the  Trea- 
surer's remarks  altered  the  price  of  the  loan  at 
all.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  use  undue  influence. 
I  do  not  think  he  can  be  rightly  accused  of  using 
undue  influence  to  raise  this  loan.  Well  then, 
Sir,  we  come  to  the  members  of  the  Opposition, 
who  are  such  friends  of  the  poor ;  they  always 
w&nt  the  poor  to  back  them  up  at  election- 
times,  but  when  they  get  on  the  back  of  them 
they  grind  them  into  powder.  But  the  poor 
can  see  what  these  honourable  gentlemen  mean. 
The  honourable  member  for  Patea,  when  he 
spoke  on  the  7th  February,  said  that  the  banks 
actaally  held  sixteen  millions  of  money.  If 
those  on  that  side  had  any  authority  and  sym- 
pathy, and  the  banks  were  with  them,  they 
would  have  said,  **  Mr.  Ward,  don*t  go  Home ; 
well  lend  you  the  money ;  it  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  expense.  Take  it  out  of  our  sixteen  mil- 
Hone  ;  we  should  scarcely  miss  it."  I  say  that 
18  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
patriotic.  Now,  I  want  to  turn  to  what  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  B. 
Stout)  said  last  year  in  Hansard.  I  like  to 
quote  these  big  authorities,  because,  as  the  boy 
said  about  the  apple,  the  bigger  the  better. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Financial  Statement, — 

"  The  thrift  of  the  people  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged in  every  possible  way ;  and,  to  encourage 
that  in  every  possible  way,  you  should  not  tajc 
their  earnings  and  their  savings,  but  you  are 
doing  that  in  this  proposal." 

That  is,  the  proposal  for  raising  money  for 
advances  to  settlers. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  your  Consols  ? 
I  see  from  a  return  laid  on  the  table  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Post-Offioe  Savings-Bank  that  you 
had  at  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  three 
millions  of  money  in  the  Post-Offiee  Savings- 
Banks,  and  you  have  reduced  the  interest  of 
the  large  depositors.  I  do  not  say  I  believe 
the  Treasurer  was  wrong  under  the  circum- 
stances, because  he  found,  no  doubt,  that  the 
other  banks,  through  the  present  state  of  in- 
security,  were  being  depleted  of  their  de- 
podts." 

It  has  been  denied  by  the  Opposition  that  we 
had  three  millions,  and  yet  we  flnd  Sir  Robert 
Stout  admits,  when  he  was  speaking  on  the 
Finanoial  Statement 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Not  three  millions  in  Lon- 


Mr.  FLATMAN. — I  do  not  care  where  it  is, 
so  long  as  we  have  the  money.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say, — 

**  If  the  State  has  plenty  of  money  to  lend 
it  should  lend  money  on  mortgages  and  not  on 
debentures.     .    .    . 

••The  New  Zealand  Government  Insurance 
Association  could  have  had  a  million  more  lent 
if  it  had  not  been  taken  up  by  Government  de- 
bentures, Treasury  bills,  et  cetera.  We  should 
have  given  this  relief  already  to  the  farmers 
at  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  But  this  should 
i^ly  to  more  than  the  freeholders.     It  should 


apply  to  the  leaseholders  also.  It  would 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  as  Crown 
tenants.  And  not  only  that :  we  should  have 
taken  the  money  from  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bank,  and  also  from  the  Public  Trust  Office ; 
and  we  could  have  gone  to  the  Government 
Insurance  Association,  as  I  have  said.  The 
money  is  there ;  and,  if  we  took  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  that  would  be  ample 
to  aid  our  farmers ;  and  why  should  we  not  aid 
our  farmers  in  this  way  ?" 

Now,  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  believe, 
contends  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  not 
touched  these  debentures  which  have  gone 
Home — that  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  Post  Office  property ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  says,  in  the  next  breath,  that  we 
should  fix  this  money  on  mortgage  in  this 
colony.  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  if  the 
money  was  fixed  on  mortgage,  and  any  crisis 
came,  it  would  be  available.  Not  at  all. 
Well,  Sir,  we  have  at  the  back  of  these  se* 
curities  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  if  a  crisis 
did  take  place  it  would  be  better  to  use  them 
than  to  allow  the  colony  to  get  into  difficulties 
— far  better.  Then,  I  would  just  draw  your 
attention  to  what  the  honourable  member  for 
Wairarapa  said — I  wish  he  was  in  his  place. 
But  I  should  like  you  to  understand  what  he 
said  to  his  constituents.  This  is  the  report 
of  his  speech  at  Carterton.  The  honourable 
gentleman  said, — 

**  Mr.  Ward  also  said  ten  millions  had  been 
spent  on  the  Native  wars ;  but  that  had  been 
recouped  by  the  land  opened  up  for  settlement. 
The  misrepresentation  thus  conveyed  was  per* 
fectly  Mtounding.  They  all  knew  that  they 
had  to  purchase  the  lands  for  settlement  from 
the  Maoris,  and  pay  heavily  for  them.  Yet  Mr. 
Ward  led  his  hearers  to  believe  that  this  large 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  ten  millions,  had 
been  repaid." 

Sir,  that  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Mr.  Ward  never 
led  any  one  to  believe  an  iota  of  what  is  repre^ 
sented  here.  The  honourable  gentlemen  be- 
lieve the  British  Australasian,  for  their  want- 
of -confidence  motion  is  based  upon  it,  and  this 
is  what  that  paper  says  Mr.  We^d  said  on  that 
matter : — 

**We  have  also,  unfortunately,  in  the  past 
had  Native  troubles  in  the  colony;  and  in 
the  suppression  of  these  we  have  had  to  ex- 
pend large  sums  out  of  loan-money.  That 
involved  an  outlay  approaching  ten  millions. 
Those  who  look  at  the  public  burdens  of  New 
Zealand,  and  upon  the  indebtedness  per  head, 
do  not  recognise  the  fact  that,  while  that  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  in  the  war,  the  greater 
portion  of  that  expenditure  has  been  reproduc- 
tive, because  the  lands  have  been  opened  np 
and  utilised  for  settlement;  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Customs  revenue  has  been  increased,  while 
the  ordinary  channels  of  revenue  have  also 
been  enlarged,  and  in  consequence  of  this  tiie 
Treasury  has  more  than  recouped  the  interest 
on  that  expenditure  of  ten  millions." 

Now,  Sir,  is  not  that  a  misrepresentation? 
What  the  honourable  member  for  Wairarapa 
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told  his  oonstitaents  was  contrary  to  facts.  I 
say  that  the  things  do  not  agree,  and,  if  we  are 
to.  be  led  by  men  who  tell  us  what  is  so  con- 
tESjry  to  the  facts,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  country  will  think  of  them  when  they  can- 
not produce  better  arguments  than  they  do  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  Sir,  the  Opposition  are 
attacking  the  Colonial  TreasuYer,  and  yet  they 
are  silent ;  they  hsve  not  put  any  men  up  for  a 
long  time — some  hours  at  least.  I  suppose  they 
are  leaving  their  big  guns  for  the  galleries ;  they 
cannot  speak  unless  they  are  elevated  and  flat- 
tered by  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  gal- 
lery, i  suppose  that  is  why  they  are  hanging 
back ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  are  evi- 
dently ashamed  of  the  position  they  have  taken, 
and  they  are  regularly  on  the  broad  of  their 
backs  for  want  of  argument.  They  want  to  draw 
UB  so  as  to  get  something  from  us ;  but  I  think 
from  what  has  been  said  that  we  are  as  capable 
ol  telling  the  truth  as  they  are,  and  I  would 
advise  our  side  not  to  be  so  extravagant  as  they 
have  been,  and  then  they  will  have  no  pull 
upon  us.  Now,  I  should  like  to  take  notice 
of  what  the  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  (Mr.  Bell)  said  last  night.  He  said 
that  one  reason  why  this  was  so  damaging  to 
the  colony,  and  why  the  policyholders  in  the 
New  Zealand  Government  Insurance  would  be 
80  uncertain,  was  that  they  might  require 
the  surrender-values,  and  probably,  I  suppose, 
that  the  necessary  amount  of  money  might 
not  be  there  to  pay  them;  or  they  might  re- 
quire to  mortgage  their  policies.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  question 
we  are  on.  If  they  want  to  mortgage  their 
policies  thev  would  take  their  security  to  the 
office,  and  the  office  would  hold  them,  and  pay 
the  amounts  required.  But  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  securities  in  question. 
Therefore  I  contend  that  the  arguments  put 
forward  so  far  by  the  Opposition  are  altogether 
void  of  strength.  There  is  nothing  in  them, 
— 4iot  even  a  little  bit.  All  they  want  to  do  is  to 
damage  the  credit  of  the  colony ;  and  it  is 
a  wonder  how  this  colony  does  keep  afloat, 
when  so  many  on  the  other  side  are  trying 
their  "  level  best "  to  put  its  head  under  water. 
Sir,  they  would  be  more  patriotic  if  they  lent 
ns  a  hand  to  push  the  ship  of  State  along. 
They  know  well  enough  that  they  are  beaten, 
and  they  cannot  digest  it.  They  have  had  to 
swallow  that;  the  country  gave  it  to  them; 
bat  they  cannot  digest  it,  and  their  digestive 
organs  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  turn  round 
and  snap  at  a  shadow,  though  they  cannot  get 
the  substance.  Now,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
said  the  Opposition  wanted  to  prescribe  for  the 
oolony;  but  what  I  understand  is  that  they 
have  no  remedy.  If  they  are  asked  for  one, 
— ^if,  at  their  meetings,  one  of  the  audience 
should  say,  "  Let  us  have  your  policy,"  they 
say,  "  No.  Put  us  in  office  and  we  will  give 
vou  a  policy."  Are  people  going  to  be  gulled 
like  that  ?  No ;  the  people  know  what  they 
will  do;  that  they  will  feather  their  nests,  as 
they  have  always  done.  They  will  never  be 
in  power  again.  And  if  we  do  not  turn  more 
Radical,  then  we  are  sure  to  lose  our  stand, 
Mr,  Flatman    ^^ 


and  we  shall  be  turned  out  if  we  do  not  turn 
more  Radical  than  we  are.  We  must  keep- 
up  with  the  times  if  we  intend  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  these  securities  were  so  sacred  as  they 
have  been  made  out  to  be,  in  what  position 
should  we  be  if  there  was  a  run  upon  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank  ?  We  have  built  a  bis 
building  here  in  the  City  of  Wellington.  Coula 
we  pay  with  that  ?  Could  we  pull  it  down  and 
pay  them  with  so  much  bricks  and  so  much 
mortar?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  it  came  to  the 
worst  we  should  have  to  raise  money  to  redeem 
that  which  we  have  spent  on  a  permanent  build- 
ing which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country.  I  think  I  have  shown  pret^ 
clearly  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  teach 
us  to  be  righteous  and  just  are  far  from  being 
sinless  themselves.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  Suburbs 
generally  gives  us  something  very  funny,  and 
I  want  for  a  few  moments  to  read  what  ho 
told  his  constituents  at  Karori.  This  was  re- 
ported on  the  1st  of  May,  1895.  Dr.  Newman 
was  reported  to  have  said  in  his  address,  '*  Do 
you  know  that  statistics  show  that  since  this 
fancy,  prying,  harrying  legislation  of  the  New 
Liberalism  has  been  introduced  the  rate  of 
admissions  into  our  lunatic  asylums  has  been 
doubled  ?*'  Now,  fancy  that  t  Why,  I  wonder, 
did  he  not  say  it  had  driven  the  whole  coun- 
try-side mad  ?  But  the  numbers  are  not,  as 
a  fact,  doubled.  I  take  it  from  the  returns 
that  on  the  81st  of  March,  1689,  the  total 
number  in  the  asylums  was  1,761,  and,  with 
the  increase  in  the  population,  it  would  be 
about  the  same  percentage.  I  am  now  show- 
ing how  incorrect  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  Suburbs  was  when  he  told  his  con- 
stituents at  Karori,  on  the  18th  April,  that 
our  asylums  had  double  as  many  inmatcM 
as  they  had  previous  to  this  Government  tak- 
ing office.  The  honourable  gentleman  also 
said  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  speech  in 
London  was  not  reported  in  the  Thunderer-^ 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  Titnes—iot  some  days 
after  he  delivered  it.  Well,  now,  would  yon 
believe  that  the  honourable  gentleman  do- 
livered  himself  at  Karori  on  the  18th  April, 
and  that  he  was  not  reported  by  the  Hutt  and 
Petone  Chronicle  until  the  1st  May!  and  I 
believe  I  am  speaking  truly  when  I  say  that 
paper  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  himself.  Well.  Sir,  what  I 
want  the  Opposition  to  do  is,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  these  trivial  no-confidence  motions, 
to  come  and  help  us  to  amend  the  Advances  to 
Settlers  Act,  so  that  our  settlers  can  get  relief 
when  it  is  needed.  I  want  them  also  to  help 
us  to  buy  land  for  settlement,  so  that  the 
young  people  can  get  on  the  land  and  make 
a  living  for  themselves,  and  help  our  un- 
employed to  get  work;  because  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  there  are  scores  of  people  with 
from  £300  to  £500  who  would  go  on  the  land, 
and  who  are  now  in  situations  as  workmen; 
and  by  doing  so  they  would  make  room  for 
those  under  them — the  unemployed  would  have 
work,  and  would  be  satisfied.     That  is  what 
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I  want  the  Opposition  to  do.  I  iivant  them 
to  help  Q8  to  do  these  things,  so  that  we  shall 
make  our  laws  workable,  and  better  for  the 
people  of  the  colony.  I  not  only  want  them  to 
do  wis,  but  to  help  me  in  my  idea  of  which  I 

rit  a  notice  on  the  Order  Paper  the  other  day. 
refer  to  my  farm- homes  scheme,  so  that  no 
man  may  be  wandering  about  the  country 
looking  for  work.  If  this  scheme  is  carried 
out — if  farm  homes  could  be  put  somewhere 
near  a  railway,  and  men  could  go  there  and 
work  at  small  wage  until  they  get  employ- 
ment somewhere  else,  a  registry-office  could  be 
established  at  the  farm  home,  where  farmers 
would  know  where  to  get  men  when  they 
wanted  them.  That  would  keep  men  from 
being  a  nuisance  by  carrying  their  swags  from 
one  end  of  the  Island  to  the  other.  I  am  sorry 
to  nse  the  term  **  nuisance,"  but  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  themselves  8md  sometimes  a  great 
nnisance  to  the  colony.  And  they  could  be 
helped  out  of  this  nuisance.  This  is  a  nuisance 
they  do  not  themselves  create,  because  they  have 
not  the  means  to  extricate  themselves  from  that 
position.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
Opposition  will  not  help  us.  They  try  to  put 
everything  in  our  way.  They  try  to  hinder  us 
iEom  carrying  out  the  measures  initiated  by 
this  Government;  and  unless  we  had  the  ma- 
jority we  have  at  our  back — a  thing  we  hear 
mnoh  talked  against  by  certain  sections  of  the 
Press  —  if  we  had  not  this  majority  we  could 
not  do  so  much  for  the  country  as  we  have 
been  doing.  But  if  they  would  come  in  and 
help  ns  we  could  help  our  fellow-men,  and 
make  things  more  easy  for  the  people  of  the 
oolony.  I  myself  would  say  to  the  Government, 
If  yon  find  some  of  our  Acts  are  not  working 
well,  amend  them  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Why  should  we  be  bothered  with  Acts  which 
are  not  working  well,  and  which  are  crippling 
omselves  and  the  country?  I  do  not  consider 
it  humility  to  go  over  our  work  again  if  we  find 
it  is  not  well  done.  We,  in  farming  operations, 
have  to  go  over  our  work  sometimes.  The 
honourable  member  for  Ashburton  knows  we 
have  to  go  over  our  work  three  and  four 
times.  We  harrow  and  scarify  and  roll  over 
and  over  again ;  and  why  not  harrow  and 
scarify  and  drill  these  Acts  until  they  do  suit 
us?  Humility  is  no  degradation,  and  we  should 
vemember  that  <*He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted."  If  we  do  feel  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  alter  our  Acts  which  we  find  are  not 
aoceptable  to  the  people,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  we  shall  not  be  acceptable  to  them 
as  a  Government  for  verv  long.  I  say  this 
in  all  good  faith.  What  have  I  shown  in  my 
speech  ?  I  have  shown  this  :  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  says  one  thing  one  day  and  goes 
to  another  place  and  contradicts  himself  in  the 
next.  And,  Sir,  pardon  me  for  referring  a  little 
hack,  but  I  understood  that,  in  answer  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Inangahua  the  other 
day,  '*  What  about  the  submerged  tenth?"  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  reply  was,  if  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  **  There  will  always 
be  a  submerged  tenth  so  long  as  drunkenness 
and  improvidence  prevail."    Now,  the  honour- 


able member  has  found  out  the  partial  cause 
of  the  submerged  tenth,  and  I  will  call  upon 
him  and  his  party  to  help  us  to  administer 
the  remedy  in  the  Licensing  Act.  When  the 
honourable  memberacknowledges  that  he  finds 
out  the  partial  cause  of  the  submerged  tenth,. 
I  call  upon  him  and  his  party  to  lend  us  a 
helping  hand  to  reform  our  liquor-laws,  and  I 
trust  they  will  respond  to  the  call.  I  also 
have  shown  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea  applauded  the  banks  for  hoarding  up 
sixteen  millions  when  our  poor  were  starving, 
when  our  poor's  children  were  shoeless,  when 
the  wives  of  our  poor  were  without  food.  He 
applauded  the  banks  for  hoarding  up  sixteen 
millions  of  money.  I  say,  Sir,  it  is  a  shame. 
I  have  also  shown  that  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  advised  the  Government 
last  year  to  use  the  same  funds  by  locking 
them  up  in  mortgages  to  the  farmers,  and  he 
is  censuring  the  Colonial  Treasurer  for  having 
said  in  London  that  they  were  available  securi- 
ties. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Unpledged. 

Mr.  FLATMAN.— That  they  were  unpledged. 
They  would  have  been  pretty  well  pledged  if 
they  had  been  mortgaged  in  some  places  last 
year.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say: 
I  said  in  my  speech  thac  if  we  were  not  more 
Radical  we  should  not  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  What  I  mean  by  being  **  Radi- 
cal "  is  to  perform  what  we  profess — that  is,  to 
carry  out  our  Acts.  Probably*  we  have  gone 
on  fast  enough;  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
man's  ground  cut  from  under  him  by  taking 
the  land  from  him.  But  what  I  want  to  see  is 
absentees  gone  for — people  who  have  invested 
in  land  only  for  investment's  sake,  and  not  for 
what  the  land  will  produce.  These  are  the 
people  the  Government  should  go  for,  and  not 
molest  those  who  are  honefit  colonists.  We  do 
not  want  to  molest  them.  I  have  also  shown 
that  the  honourable  member  for  Wairarapa — 
he  is  not  here  now,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it — 
made  statements  which  are  contrary  to  fact  at 
Carterton  regarding  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I 
have  it  here  in  print,  and,  unless  the  honour- 
able gentleman  acknowledges  those  statements 
to  be  wrong,  according  to  his  printed  speech 
circulated  by  himself  he  must  admit  that  what 
he  said  was  contrary  to  facts  regarding  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  I  am  not  going  to  follow 
the  Government  in  everything,  or  agree  with 
the  Premier  in  everything  he  says.  What  did 
the  Premier  say  ?  I  understood  him  to  say 
vesterday  that  the  Opposition  prayed  that  the 
loan  might  not  be  a  success.  Well,  Sir,  the 
Premier  was  mistaken  altof;ether.  Do  you 
think  they  pray?  Sir,  if  they  had  prayed,  they 
would  never  have  put  a  document  like  that 
before  this  House.  Not  they,  Sir.  Why,  Sir, 
if  they  had  prayed  over  it  they  would'  have 
known  they  were  wrong.  They  know  they 
are  wrong  now,  but  if  they  had  only  medi- 
tated a  little  in  prayer  I  am  certain  they  would 
not  have  done  it.  I  trust  they  will  pray  after* 
this  before  they  move  in  a  similar  direction. 
Now,  I  expect  we  shall  have  some  more  businesa 
like  this  before  the  session  is  over.    I  hope  we 
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«haU  snaff  them  oat,  so  that  they  will  come  no 
more  of  their  hanky-panky  tricks,  and  that  we 
ahall  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  country.  I 
4bm  given  to  understand  the  next  vote  of  want  of 
•coDfidence  will  be  upon  the  Minister  for  Bail- 
ways.  It  is  not  currently  reported,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Minister  for  Railways  is  going  to  be 
accused  of  having  brought  human  beings  down 
to  the  level  of  beasts.  And  what  for  ?  Because 
be  is  carrying  children  at  sheep  rates.  These 
^re  the  sort  of  trivial  things  they  want  to  make 
points  of ;  but  they  cannot  work  them^I  am 
very  glad  of  it.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
if  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  again  to  go  Home 
he  would  be  received  with  open  arms  into  the 
best  of  society,  and  the  stigma  which  has  been 
<XB.8t  upon  him,  or  endeavoured  to  be  cast  upon 
him,  would  be  swept  away  like  the  dew  before 
the  rising  sun.  In  conclusion,  before  I  sit  down, 
I  should  like  to  say,  lest  I  might  be  misunder- 
stood, that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Government 
upon  this  important  question. 

Mr.  UUTHIE.  — Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate 
seems  peculiar  in  this  respect :  that,  while  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  have  brought  a  de- 
finite and  precise  charge  against  the  Minister, 
and  arc  endeavouring  to  keep  the  debate  closely 
to  the  examination  of  that  charge,  in  order 
that  it  should  be  made  good  or  otherwise,  and 
so  that  the  stigma  which  at  present  seems 
to  rest  upon  the  colony  might  be  removed, 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  we  find  honourable 
members  rambling  around  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions, through  the  whole  range  of  politics, 
«nd  even  far  beyond.  We  have  had  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  colony,  and  other 
-outside  matters ;  whereas  the  real  business 
before  us  is,  whether  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
•did  give  utterance  to  these  statements  in  Lon- 
don, whether  they  are  true  and  correct,  and 
whether  they  were  even  made  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  That 
is  the  question  before  thin  House,  and,  while 
honourable  members  on  our  side  are  willing  to 
discuss  the  question,  we  find  honourable  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  disposed  to  avoid  it. 
Sir,  the  good  name  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
and  the  good  name  of  this  colony  are  involved. 
Last  evening  my  honourable  colleague  the 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell)  brought 
his  trained  legal  mind  to  bear  upon  certain 
arguments  used  in  defence  on  this  question. 
In  doing  so,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  use 
of  strong  language.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  every  one,  to  give  correct  expres- 
sion to  facts,  must  use  strong  terms,  but  the 
honourable  member  for  Palmerston  chose  to 
dissociate  these  words,  and  to  string  them  to- 
gether apart  from  their  context.  Language  so 
dissociated,  and  as  the  honourable  member 
presented  it,  did,  it  is  true,  raise  a  laugh 
amongst  Government  supporters,  since  the 
words  so  isolated  looked  very  much  like  Bil- 
lingsgate. The  honourable  member  may  have 
felt  a  temporary  triumph,  but  it  is  not  com- 
plimentary to  this  House  to  find  words  of  a 
member,  the  use  of  which  was  made  logically 
clear,  quoted  to  show  that  they  indicated  what 
Mr,  Flatman 


was  unwarrantable,  and  what  they  did  not  im- 
ply. 

An  Hon.  Mbxbeb.— They  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— There  was  no  withdrawal 
— nothing  of  the  sort.  The  terms  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  used  were  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  argument,  and  they 
stand  on  record,  so  far  as  an  able  barrister 
could  put  them  before  the  House,  in  support  of 
his  charge  against  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  In. 
the  course  of  the  debate  we  have  had  from  tha 
four  Ministers  who  have  spoken  charges  pre- 
ferred of  slander  against  the  credit  of  the  colonj 
by  members  of  the  Opposition,  also  insinua- 
tions that  the  members  of  the  Opposition  had 
written  and  influenced  things  that  were  un- 
warranted,  but  without  any  specific  instance 
being  mentioned.  We  were  told  that  from  this 
side  of  the  House  we  have  lowered  the  credit 
of  the  colony  in  London,  that  we  have  decried 
the  colony,  without  one  instance  being  quoted 
or  an  attempt  being  made  to  prove  even  a  soli- 
tary case.  Ministers'  charges  are  principally 
preferred  in  general  terms,  evidently  without 
any  warrant  in  fact,  and  can  therefore  be  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Didyounot  state  in  London 
that  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  colony  ? 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— No ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— You  never  read  the  Londoa 
papers  ? 

Mr.  DUTHIE.  — No.  I  never  saw  such  a 
statement  in  any  London  paper.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  the  other  night 
made  allusion  to  myself.  His  charge  promised 
to  be  of  a  very  definite  character.  It  remained 
unfinished.  I  now  challenge  him.  He  is  to 
speak  in  this  debate,  and  I  am  here  now. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— He  might. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  am  aware  of  that.  He 
may  speak  if  he  so  chooses.  That  is  his  affair; 
but  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about  me  as  to 
what  I  did  in  London,  or  anywhere  else  out  of 
the  colony,  if  he  believes  that  I  said  one  single 
word  discrediting  this  colony,  or  that  I  sold 
anything  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his  mis- 
sion, let  the  honourable  gentleman  now  tell  us 
of  it.  If  he  has  a  case  against  me,  now  is  his 
opportunity  of  putting  it  forward  in  plain  lan- 
guage. The  Premier  made  a  similar  insinua- 
tion against  myself,  and  if  he  chooses  to  make 
it  again  to-night  I  am  ready  to  deal  with  it. 
But  I  do  not  know  what  his  allusion  referred 
to.  The  honourable  gentleman  alluded  to 
some  letter,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  letter, 
and  I  repeat,  if  any  one  of  those  Ministers 
has  anything  to  say  against  me,  let  him  bring 
it  forward  and  state  it  in  plain  language.  The 
honourable  member  for  New  Plymouth  last 
night  also  said  that  I  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
detective,  and  had  shadowed  the  Minister  in 
London.  In  ordinary  circumstances  one  would 
pass  his  remarks  over,  because  they  are  not 
regarded  in  the  House  as  of  much  value.  What 
he  has  said  cannot  be  proved,  because  no  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  could  give  even  colour  to 
his  foul  charge ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  honour- 
able member  should  have  so  far  forgotten  him- 
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«elf.  I  simply  say  that  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  went  to  London  on  my  private  business,  at  my 
own  expense.  I  was  most  of  the  time  engaged 
on  urgent  basiness.  By  accident  the  Colonial 
TreaAurer  came  to  the  same  hotel.  Although 
oppo«ed  in  politios  we  are  not  enemies.  I  have 
a  certain  regard  for  the  honourable  gentleman 
as  a  genial  friend  and  flis  a  colonist.  I  spent,  I 
think,  two  evenings  in  his  company  in  London, 
and  when  he  was  ill  I  visited  him  twice  in  his 
•bedroom.  I  hope  that  in  ho  way  could  the 
honourable  gentleman  regard  me  as  a  spy  upon 
him.  Afterwards  urgent  business  took  me  away 
from  London,  and  I  was  absent  three  or  four 
weeks.  When  I  returned  the  honourable  mem- 
•ber  had  moved  to  another  hotel,  and  I  called 
upon  him  about  a  week  after  my  return.  It 
was  simply  a  call  of  courtesy,  and  after  that  I 
did  not  meet  the  honourable  gentleman  again. 
That  is  the  whole  history  of  our  connection; 
•and  for  the  honourable  member  for  New  Fly- 
mouth  to  say  that  I  shadowed  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  an  altogether  unwarrantable 
statement.  I  had  not  very  much  time.  I  had 
my  own  business  to  attend  to,  and  a  great  deal 
to  do.  So  far  as  the  Agent  -  General  is  con- 
oerned,  as  a  colonist  and  a  member  of  this 
House  I  called  upon  our  representative  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  London.  I  then  went  away, 
4Uid  on  my  return  I  called  again,  on  the  same 
morning  as  I  saw  Mr.  Ward.  I  did  not  go  near 
the  office  after  that.  My  business  was  in  con- 
nection with  trade.  I  did  not  meet  the  same 
associates  as  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  did 
not  meet  those  bondholders  and  people  of  the 
financial  class.  My  connection  with  this  class 
•did  not  extend  beyond  meeting  four  of  the 
managers  of  banks  trading  with  the  colony. 
Before  the  honourable  gentleman  came  to 
London,  speaking  with  more  than  one  of  these 
bankers  of  the  possibility  of  the  loan,  and  as 
to  whether  it  would  go  off,  instead  of  any  cloud 
upon  our  credit  there  was  explicit  confidence 
expressed  in  the  colony,  and  an  assurance  that 
^he  loan  would  go  off  successfully.  I  am  there- 
fore not  aware  what  the  honourable  member 
aUades  to.  If  there  is  anything.  Sir,  I  hope 
that  the  honourable  member  will  let  me  have 
it  out  to-night.  If  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  anything,  let  him  say  so,  or  else  cease  from 
any  insinuation  against  my  conduct  or  charac- 
ter. I  was  there  as  a  private  individual,  and 
the  honourable  gentleman  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
colony ;  hence  it  was  not  for  me  to  interfere, 
.and  I  did  not  interfere  in  one  iota  with  the 
honourable  gentleman  when  he  was  in  London. 
That  I  say  distinctly.  Passing  on  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  speech 

An  Hon.  Msmbeb. — What  about  the  securi- 
ties? 

Mr.  DUTHIE.  —  I  will  come  to  that  im- 
mediately. I  have  already  alluded  to  those 
bankers,  and  I  say  that  they  all  expressed  con- 
fidence in  the  credit  of  the  colony.  No  one 
sqggested  to  me  that  there  was  any  possibility 
•of  the  loan  not  floating,  nor  was  there  any  sus- 
pioion  in  regard  to  the  colony  being  in  finan- 
•ct^  straits.    I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 


honourable  gentleman  was  grievously  misled 
in  assuming  that  there  was  any  feeling  exist- 
ing in  London  over  the  land-tax  having  been 
collected  twice  in  the  year.  In  his  inexpe^ 
rience  of  English  life  he  has  misunderstood 
the  people.  Sir,  London  is  a  large  city,  it 
has  an  enormous  population,  and  men  there 
do  not  give  one-hundredth  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  We  forget  ourselves, 
and  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  concentrated  upon  us.  The 
honourable  gentleman  is  comparatively  a  young 
man,  he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  New  Zealand, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  for  him,  not  having 
been  in  Europe,  to  exalt  the  position  of  New 
Zealand  and  New  Zealand  affairs,  and  to  be 
misled  by  some  individual  into  the  belief  that 
London  was  exercised  over  his  remarks  on  the 
land-tax  debate.  Londoners,  I  suspect,  trouble 
little  about  our  parliamentary  speeches ;  they 
even,  I  fear,  neglect  to  read  our  newspapers. 
There  is  not  a  Wellington  newspaper  filed  in 
the  Colonial  Institute  —  neither  the  Evening 
Post  nor  the  New  Zealand  Times. 
An  Hon.  Membeb. — What  a  catastrophe  1 
Mr.  DUTHIE.— Sad  I  but  it  is  really  the 
case.  I  went  into  a  merchant's  office  in  Lon- 
don, and  saw  on  the  floor  about  a  barrowful 
of  newspapers  that  had  arrived  by  the  mail. 
I  suggested  that  if  he  read  that  quantity 
monthly  he  had  a  task ;  but  he  replied,  "  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  read  these  papers, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  do  so."  The  people 
in  London  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  they 
have  not  time  to  give  attention  to  our  local 
affairs.  I  am  confident  that  not  half  a  dozen 
people  in  London  knew  of  our  land-tax  griev- 
ance ;  and  it  was  most  indiscreet  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  when  addressing  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  gratuitously 
defend  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  from  ima- 
ginary aspersions;  and  it  was  a  blunder  to 
assume  that  his  audience  believed  that  this 
colony  was  in  financial  distress,  or  that  the 
funds  of  the  colony  were  exhausted.  Sir,  it 
was  a  most  indiscreet  speech.  His  audience 
had  never  read  either  the  Premier's  or  his  own 
remarks  as  reported  in  Hansard^  and  were  con- 
tent with  the  general  financial  position  of  the 
colony.  Many  speeches  of  that  kind  would 
create  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  the  Government  had  been  in  much  finan- 
cial distress.  What  need  was  there  for  anything 
of  the  kind  ?  We  have  got  the  report  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  speech  before  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  financisJ 
newspapers.    In  these  remarks  he  says, — 

**  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  heard  last  year 
that  the  Government  had  decided  to  collect 
the  land-tax  at  an  early  period  because  it  was 
hard  up  for  cash,  which  it  required  to  meet 
interest  falling  due  in  October.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  tell  you  what  the  position  was,  and 
you  can  then  judge  as  to  whether  it  was  a  fair 
statement  of  what  actually  occurred'  in  the 
colony.  Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash,  at 
that  time  we  had  lying  in  London,  and  we 
have  got  them  still,  some  three  million  pounds 
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worth  of  unpledged  securifcies  of  New  Zealand, 
against  which  ac  any  inomenc  we  not  only 
could  have  ralRed  the  interest  falling  due,  bub 
could  have  got  twice  or  three  times  the  amount, 
if  it  had  been  necesRary  to  do  so.  Two  mil- 
lions of  these  securities  were  sent  Home  by 
myself  previous  to  the  financial  crisis  which 
swept  over  Australia.  I  believed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  London,  and  I 
sent  those  securities  here  in  order  that  our 
position  should  be  rendered  free  from  risk.*' 

Honourable  members  will  remember  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  colony,  and  his  words  conveyed  to  his 
audience  tliat  the  securities  mentioned  were 
the  free  property  of  the  colony  for  its  general 
purposes,  and  available  for  all  emergencies)  in 
any  financial  crisis  such  as  had  swept  over 
Australia.  His  words  could  mean  nothing 
else,  and  that  is  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man told  his  audience,  and  no  amount  of 
sophistry  would  convince  his  audience  as 
to    what   Mr.    Ward    now    explains    that    he 

Q  Q  meant  on  that  occasion.  What  did 
'  '  the  honourable  gentleman  make  that 
statement — that  wild  assertion — for?  I  say 
our  credit  and  financial  repute  stood  well; 
and  it  was  only  to  enable  the  Treasurer  to 
boast  of  these  securities  that  he  affected  to 
need  to  defend  the  colony  from  imaginary 
aspersions.  Yet  all  the  while  he  knew  these 
securities  were  departmental,  available  only 
for  special  departmental  purposes,  and  that 
we  had  no  funds  of  the  sort  to  the  credit 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  New  Zea- 
land. Now,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker's  remarks,  while  he  was  address- 
ing himself  to  this  point,  I  understood  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  to  interject  a  denial  of  the 
correctness  of  that  which  was  reported  in  the 
British  Atistralasian.  But,  Sir,  he  called  out  in 
such  a  fashion  that  I  did  not  catch  the  words. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman,  does  he  admit  that  the  report 
which  appeared  in  the  British  Australasian  was 
a  correct  report  of  what  he  said,  or  does  he 
deny  it  ?  Will  the  honourable  gentleman  give 
me  an  answer?  Well,  Sir,  perhaps  silence  is 
the  most  discreet  course  for  him,  because,  if  he 
likes  to  deny  it,  I  have  a  little  knowledge  about 
it,  and  I  know  for  certain  that  that  report  is  an 
accurate  report  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech.  I  shall  wait  to  see  whether,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply,  he  will  venture  to  deny  that 
report.  The  honourable  member  for  Nelson 
City  stated  in  the  House  this  afternoon  that 
if  it  were  a  true  report  he  would  not  vote  for 
the  honourable  gentleman.  Very  well ;  let  the 
honourable  gentleman  say  that  that  is  not  a 
true  report  if  he  can. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Do  you  say  that  that  is  all 
he  said  ? 

Mr.  DUTHIE. — I  have  a  copy  of  the  speech 
here.  Is  this  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
honourable'  gentleman  ?  He  cannot  say  that 
it  is  not.  Then,  we  have  various  explana- 
tions concerning  the  honourable  gentleman's 
statements.  The  Premier  set  up  various  lines 
of  defence.  In  one  of  the  last  he  abandoned 
Mr.  DutMe 


the  whole  contention  of  these  securities  bein^. 
available,  and  fell  back  on  the  fact  that  we 
had  £476,000  of  debentures.  That  fact  has 
never  been  questioned.  It  was  urged  by  Oppo- 
sition speakers  as  a  reason  why  the  land-tax 
should  not  be  levied  before  its  usual  date. 
That  is  not  what  the  Opposition  are  denying. 
What  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  said 
last  year  was  that  with  these  debentures  and 
Treasury  bills  the  Government  had  sufficient 
means  in  London,  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  need  to  have  collected  the  lajid-tax  so* 
early  as  they  did  last  year.  We  have  never 
decried  the  credit  of  the  colony.  It  was 
Ministers  and  the  Government  supporters  who, 
to  justify  their  action  over  that  tax,  have  been 
decrying  the  credit  of  the  colony.  On  this 
side  of  the  House  we  have  always  denied  the 
necessity  for  collecting  the  land-tax  earlier 
than  usual  last  year.  Public  finance  did  not 
necessitate  it. 

Mr.  SEDDON,— We  .said  it  appeared  in  the* 
Home  papers. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.  —  Well,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  all  English  newspapers  have  said. 
If  they  attacked  New  Zealand  credit  on  so 
small  grounds,  they  had  no  effect,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  newspapers  of  standing  ever 
alluded  to  the  subject,  and,  if  they  did,  their- 
readers  would  not  understand  the  question. 
You  would  be  surprised,  so  soon  as  you  get 
across  even  to  Australia,  to  find  how  little 
mention  is  made  in  the  newspapers  there 
of  New  Zealand ;  and  in  London  a  very  small 
paragraph  is  all  the  reference  to  anything.- 
occurring  in  this  colony.  Investors  at  Home 
are  satisfied  with  the  general  position  of  the 
colony ;  they  look  at  the  broad  question  of  oar- 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  means  we 
have  for  payment  of  our  debt;  and  they  re- 
gard New  Zealand  still  as  a  safe  country  for 
investment.  They  trouble  very  little  about 
details,  or  differences  between  parties  in  this 
House.  They  deal  with  the  credit  of  the 
colony  on  far  larger  and  broader  grounds  than 
these.  The  Premier  in  another  line  of  his  de- 
fence asserted  that  these  debentures  were  the* 
property  of  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments, and  that  "members  knew,"  he  said, 
"they  could  only  use  them  in  extraordinary 
circumstances"  ;  and,  again,  that  '*  they  could 
only  use  them  in  a  great  emergency,"  and  he 
asserted  they  had  a  right  to  use  them.  His 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Education  W<ent  fur- 
ther than  the  Premier.  He  says  the  investors 
have  no  right  to  the  securities — that  the  securi- 
ties are  the  property  of  the  colony;  and,  again, 
that  no  better  use  could  be  made  of  them  than 
to  defend  the  credit  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  qualified  what  I  said.  I 
said,  "  with  the  consent  of  custodians." 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— No,  no,  my  dear  sir;  that 
was  only  after  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bell,  had 
hammered  into  you  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
custodians  was  the  Auditor-General,  over  whom 
you  have  no  control.  It  was  when  that  point 
had  been  demonstrated  past  dispute  that  you 
said,  **  with  the  consent  of  the  custodians.'*" 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  say  next  that 
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when  the  Treasurer  was  in  London  he  told  the 
people  there  these  three  millions  of  securities 
wftxe  not  available, — which  is  the  truth,  as  you 
now  admit,  when  you  say  it  is  only  with  the 
oonsent  of  the  custodians  they  oould  be  avail- 
able— a  oonsent  whioh  oould  not  be  obtained  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  since  one  of  these  custo- 
dians is  the  Auditor-General,  who. is  indepen- 
dent of  Ministers ;  and  besides,  I  doubt  whether 
the  other  two  would,  even  at  the  Treasurer's  dic- 
tation, commit  a  breach  of  trust.  Therefore  it 
was  a  false  representation  to  the  public  in  Lon- 
don to  say  that  these  securities  were  available 
for  an  emergency ;  they  are  not  available  for  an 
emergency,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  knew 
it.  Then,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beeves,  who  is  a  bar- 
rister, unreservedly  asserted  that  the  investors 
had  no  right  to  the  securities  in  whioh  their 
money  was  invested,  and  that  use  could  be  made 
of  them  to  defend  the  credit  of  the  colony.  Did 
the  honourable  gentleman  in  sober  earnestness 
mean  that?  What  has  been  offered  to  the 
investors  in  the  Post-Offioe  SavingsBank,  and 
to  the  policyholders  of  the  Government  Insur- 
ance Department  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  had, 
first,  the  funds  of  their  department  invested  in 
these  securities,  and  then,  and  beyond  these 
funds,  the  guarantee  of  the  Government?  To 
tell  investors,  say,  in  the  Trust  Office,  that 
their  securities  are  to  be  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  colony,  that  the  colony  is  going 
to  take  their  moneys,  that  there  is  a  just  and 
legal  right  to  do  so,  is  surely  wild  and  reckless. 
Let  them  try  to  do  business  on  those  lines. 
Why,  it  is  utter  nonsense.  What  is  it  that  we 
find  in  every  prospectus  and  in  every  document 
issued  by  the  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  held  out  there  as  an  induce- 
ment to  insurers  that  there  are  these  securities 
invested  in  the  names  of  trustees  and  secured  to 
the  policyholders,  and  not  only  that,  but  that, 
beyond,  the  policyholders  have  also  the  pledge 
of  the  Government  guarantee?  The  whole 
thing  has  been  before  the  world  for  twenty-five 
years  past  and  has  never  been  varied.  I  say  it 
is  wicked  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  put 
such  statements  abroad.  I  say  that  these  de- 
partments are  perfectly  secure,  but  that  the 
Treasurer  had  not  these  securities  available,  as 
deliberately  represented  by  him  to  this  London 
audience,  for  general  purposes,  and  that,  in 
addition  to  these  securities  being  held  by  the 
custodians,  the  policyholders  have  also  the  Go- 
vernment guarantee  afterwards.  Are  the  heirs 
of  the  man  who,  relying  on  the  law  and  the 
published  statements  of  the  Trust  Office  when 
soliciting  business,  and  who  places  his  pro- 
perty there  for  administration  by  that  de- 
partment, to  be  told  afterwards  that  his  funds 
m  that  institution  are  to  be  used  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  colony  and  for  public  purposes  ? 
Would  a  man  leave  his  estate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  department  if  his  securities 
were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  colony  ? 
Not  at  ail.  He  knows  these  securities  are 
aaored  to  his  heirs,  and  that  then  there  is  the 
Government  guarantee — for  what  it  is  worth  as 
things  go^behind  them.  Yet  the  honourable 
geDtteman,  surely  in  a  thoughtless  moment. 


made  these  wild  statements  in  London,  and 
he  is  unable  to  defend  them.  His  colleagues 
are  evidently  quite  reckless,  and  make  these 
unwarranted  statements  in  explanation  or  de- 
fence, which  they  know  to  be  untrue. 

Hon.  Mbmbebs. — Oh  t 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I 
withdraw  that  statement ;  my  feelings  led  me 
away.  I  will  say  that  these  statements  are 
contrary  to  fact,  and  I  say  again  these  securities 
were  not  available,  that  they  were  not  pledg- 
able  securities,  and  that  therefore  the  state- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  entirely 
a  misrepresentation  to  his  London  audience. 
Then,  Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
Premier  charged  us,  in  the  reckless  way  that 
he  is  accustomed  to  make  charges  against 
the  Opposition,  with  working  in  the  interests 
of  capitalists  and  property-owners  generally, 
but  of  capitalists  especially.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  succeeded 
by  his  adroit  and  clever  negotiations  m  get- 
ting the  rates  of  interest  reduced  by  2  per 
cent.,  and  that  we  on  the  Opposition  side  are 
constantly  here  struggling  against  any  reduc* 
tion  of  the  rates  of  interest.  Now,  I  may 
refer  to  Hansard  for  1892  to  show  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  that  early  date, 
before  the  Government  commenced  to  talk 
of  cheap  money,  in  speaking  in  the  financial 
debate  of  that  year  I  urged  the  injury  by  Go- 
vernment attacks  on  capital,  and  the  conse- 
quent advance  of  interest.  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time  how  much  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  colony  to  be  supplied  with  cheap  capitalr 
because,  with  a  plethora  of  raw  products  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  our  settlers  could  not  ob' 
tain  such  prices  as  would  enable  them  to  make 
any  headway  while  they  paid  high  rates  of  in- 
terest. With  low  prices,  cheaper  money  waa 
essential,  and  money  is  everywhere  cheaper  in 
proportion  to  prices  where  there  is  security; 
and  if  Government  here  have  interfered  to  re- 
duce rates  by  pledging  the  public  credit,  such 
has  only  been  necessary  as  an  effect  of  their 
measures.  However,  the  Opposition,  in  bring- 
ing this  motion  before  the  House,  are  not  going 
to  wander  into  a  general  charge  against  the 
Gk>vemment.  They  will  have  other  oppor- 
tunities for  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Financial 
Statement,  and  at  other  times.  We  have  now 
before  the  House  another  question  at  issue, 
and  to  that  I  intend  to  keep.  Evidently  the 
Premier,  from  the  illustrations  he  used  in  ad- 
dressing the  House,  felt  that  the  verdict  was- 
going  very  much  against  him.  His  thoughts 
ran  on  shipwreck,  he  saw  the  shipwreck  of 
his  Government  over  this  question,  and  some- 
what egotistically  referred  to  himself  as  the- 
gallant  captain  heroically  struggling  with  his 
Liberal  crew  to  keep  the  ship  off  the  rooks. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  a  forecast,  and  sees 
what  he  is  coming  to.  Possibly  the  honourable 
gentleman's  conscience  was  stirring  him,  and 
he  felt  that  punishment  would  overtake  them 
at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  comforting  to  find 
that,  at  any  rate,  he  will  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  it  does  take  place.  Then,  the  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  patriotism  has  been  very  pro^ 
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nfiiiently  made  against  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
patriotism  is  a  stook  argument  which  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  that  side  always  fall  back 
upon  when  they  are  exposed  and  have  no 
defence  for  their  misstatements  or  misconduct. 
It  is  surely  becoming  n  stale  excuse.  As  I 
said  before,  patriotism  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  truth.  No  country  that  depends  upon 
•dissimulation  or  deception  for  its  progress  is  to 
be  envied ;  and  it  is  patriotic,  I  believe,  at  all 
times,  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  lay  the  real' 
truth  before  the  public,  and  the  only  sound 
way  to  ultimate  success  is  to  appear  in  our 
true  colours  before  the  world.  As  to  the  charge 
of  a  lack  of  patriotism,  we  have  disproved  it. 
Any  assault  on  the  credit  of  the  colony  over 
the  land-tax  arose  from  Ministers'  statements, 
and  not  from  this  side ;  but  those  honourable 
gentlemen  have  not  repelled  one  of  the  charges 
ibdvanced  against  the  Treasurer  in  this  matter. 
If  they  cannot  repel  those  charges,  then  he 
stands  in  an  unenviable  position,  and  the 
-colony  is  indeed  degraded. 

Mr.  MASLIN. — Sir,  I  was  surprised,  in  hear- 
ing one  honourable  gentlemen  speaking  this 
Afternoon,  —  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Thames, — to  hear  him  make  a  reference  which 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided.  That  was  when  he  referred  to  a 
•certain  section  in  this  House,  and  stated  that 
the  Opposition  were  trying  to  govern  it.  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  no  truer  Liberals  in  this  House 
than  the  staunchest  adherents  to  temperance 
principles. 

Mr.  McGOWAN. — I  wish  to  say,  in  explana- 
tion, that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  mis- 
understood me.  1  put  the  position  exactly  the 
opposite  way,  and  said  that  the  Opposition  were 
•endeavouring  to  combine  with  members  of  this 
House  who  were  committed  to  prohibition. 

Mr.  MASLIN.— Well,  Sir,  I  think  that  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  I  think  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  visit  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
to  the  Old  Country  was  made  at  the  time  it  was, 
because,  had  he  chosen  to  visit  the  Old  Country 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  perhaps 
we  should  not  have  heard  so  much  of  what  has 
been  said  in  this  House  this  evening.  I  am 
Borry  my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Duthie  has 
left  the  chamber.  The  Treasurer  went  Home 
At  a  time  when  so  great  a  light  as  the  honour- 
Able  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie) 
went  Home,  and  how  can  we  expect  so  small  a 
star  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  cast  any  great 
light  in  the  horizon  when  so  resplendent  a  sun 
as  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
was  there  ?  I  can  easily  understand  how  it  is 
that  so  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  because  how  could  he  expect  that 
those  gentlemen  at  Home  would  have  time  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  this  country,  or  to 
give  any  attention  to  or  take  any  notice  of  the 
Oolonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand,  when  they 
were  so  taken  up  with  the  business  that  took 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
Home  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Duthie,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  hardly 
heard  and  seldom  seen  at   Home.    I  think, 

Mr,  Duthie 


however,  the  cablegrams  sent  to  this  colony 
told  us  conclusively  that,  in  the  person  of 
our  Colonial  Treasurer,  financiers  in  London 
of  the  greatest  ability  reooffnised  him  as  a 
man  of  equal  standing  with  themselves.  I 
think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  colony  th&t 
we  were  able  to  send  Home  so  able  and  expe- 
rienced  a  financier  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
best  financial  circles.  And,  Sir,  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  his  great  ability,  which  they  recog- 
nised, that  they  gave  him  that  meed  of  praise 
which  was  his  due.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
"  If  you  have  no  case  abuse  the  other  side,*' 
and  I  think  we  have  he^l  that  more  fully 
exemplified  during  this  debate  by  the  Opposi- 
tion than  it  has  ever  been  before.  What  nave 
we  heard  from  honourable  gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  side,  except  from  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  ? — 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  did,  with  some  effort, 
manage  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  low  per- 
sonalities. I  think  the  tone  on  that  side  of 
the  House  has  been  a  disgrace.  What  did  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  say  with  regard  to  the  statements  and 
expressions  used  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell)  ?  He  characterised 
it  as  low  Billingsgate.  That  was  the  expression 
he  used.  Sir,  I  think  if  any  one  has  to  be  ac- 
cused of  importing  low  personalities  into  this 
debate  it  is  certainly  that  side  of  the  House. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Selwyn,  because  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  The 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  be  prepared 
to  allow  the  members  of  the  Opposition  every 
latitude,  and  to  use  all  the  objectionable  ex- 
pressions they  did  in  referring  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  hue  as  soon  as  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation paid  them  back  in  their  own  coin  he 
said  it  was  altogether  objectionable,  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  Well,  Sir,  I  say,  if  you  are 
going  to  allow  latitude  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
they  must  expect  to  be  paid  back  in  their  own 
coin.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  cause  of  this 
debate  was  very  well  summed  up  by  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  the  other  evening  when  replying 
to  a  motion  similar  to  this — that  it  was  the 
amount  of  political  feeling  and  envy  at  the 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  this  colony.  Ever  since  the  Liberal  party 
came  into  power,  what  has  been  the  action  of 
the  Opposition  ?  Why,  from  the  very  beginning 
they  tried  to  discredit  our  finance.  They  have 
tried  to  assail  the  Liberal  party  at  every  point 
at  which  they  thought  they  were  vulnerable, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  they  found  very  few 
vulnerable  points.  Honourable  members  will 
remember  the  prediction  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bolleston  that  the  country  was  galloping  to  a 
deficit ;  and  that  was  taken  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion Press. 

Hon.  MsxBBSS.— No. 

Mr.  MASLIN. — Well,  it  was  reported  very 
freely,  and  great  importance  was  attached  to 
it  by  the  Opposition  members  and  the  Press; 
and  then,  when  they  found  it  was  not  verified 
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in  the  lapse  of  time,  the^  xefcracted  from  the 
position  they  took  up,  ana  assured  the  country 
that  they  never  made  suoh  a  statement.    I 
believe  that  if  they  could  impress  the  ^ple 
with  the  belief  that  the  country  was  going  to 
financial  ruin,  and  if  they  were  able  to  turn 
that  to  their  own  adyantage,  nothing  would 
please  them  better.     But,  Sir,  they  cannot. 
Their  predictions  have  been  falsified,  for  the 
country's  credit  is  better  to-day  perhaps  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  during  the  past.  They  have 
failed  to  discredit  the  finances  of  the  country 
here ;  and,  as  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands 
said,  they  then  tried,  by  writing  letters,  to  dis- 
czedit  the  country  on  the  other  side.    Bogus 
telegrams  were  sent  Home  that  there  was  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  outcome  of  the  year's  operations 
would  be  most  disastrous,  and  that  instead  of  a 
surplus  there  would  be  a  bslance  the  vrrong  way. 
I  say  that  such  actions  as  this  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  highly  discreditable  for  any  persons 
to  lend  themselves  to,  or  to  in  any  way  advo- 
cate  so  unpatriotic  a  course.     I  trust  that 
these  aspersions  that  have  been  cast   at  the 
Opposition  in  respect  to  this  action  have  not 
been  merited,  but  certainly,  if  it  has  not  come 
from  those  honourable  members,  it  has  come 
from  those  who  are  allied  with  them,  and  who 
support  their  cause,  if  not  in  the  House,  at  any 
rate  in  the  country.    Sir,  I  believe  their  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  proved  a  fulure.    The 
presence  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London 
was  the  means,  no  doubt,  of  removing  many 
false  impressions  concerning  the  finances  of 
this  colony,   by  showing  that  they  have,  in 
the  securities  of  New  Zealand,  the  best  in- 
vestments they  could  possibly  have  for  their 
surplus  cash ;  and  the  success  of  the  last  loan 
shows  conclusively  that,  instead  of  discredit- 
ing this  colony,  our  stocks  stand  as  high  to-day 
as  they  ever  stood.    Had  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's mission  to  England  been  a  failure,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  great  jubila- 
tion amongst  honourable  members  of  the  Op- 
position.   I  believe  there  would  have  actually 
been  a  great  banquet,  at  which   they  would 
have  r^aled  themselves  with  champagne,  and 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  jollification,  owing  to 
his  febilure  in  respect  to  this  transaction.    But, 
Sir,  because   his   efforts  were   attended  with 
success,   they   are    trying   all   they   possibly 
can   to  discredit   the   means  by  which   this 
success  was  attained.     They  want  to   show 
that  it  was  attained  by  false  representation 
and  by  statements  very  questionable  as  to 
truth,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  really 
tantamount  to  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.     I    do   not   think    tiiere   are   the 
slightest  grounds  for  such  accusations  being 
made,  considering  the  character  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  the  character  of  the  audience 
addressed  by  him  at  Home.    I  do  not  think 
any  one  of  his  audience  was  deceived  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  securities  to  which  he  referred, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  he  referred 
to  them  as  being  pledgable.    I  do  not  think 
anv  one  was  deceived,  nor  do  I  think  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  himself  wanted  to  deceive 


any  one.  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  man  to  do 
that  sort  of  thioff.  There  is  no  mistaking 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  means  when 
he  speaks,  and  he  never  intends  to  create 
any  false  impression  by  the  statements  he 
makes.  Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  these 
securities,  I  believe,  in  the  sense  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  referred  to  them,  he  was  quite 
justified  in  making  reference  to  the  fact.  It- 
was  alleged  about  this  colony  that  we  were 
almost  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  effort,  and  only  through 
resorting  to  the  collection  of  the  land-tax 
earlier  than  usual,  that  we  were  able  to  meet 
our  interest  falling  due  in  London  on  a  certain 
date.  Now,  if  the  colony  was  bankrupt,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  those  securities?  What- 
would  be  the  value  of  some  of  our  inntitutions?' 
Everything,  I  believe,  would  come  down  with 
a  rush.  They  are  all  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether, and  these  securities,  under  such  oir- 
cuznstances,  would  soon  be  made  available. 
We  know  these  securities  could  not  be  pledRed< 
by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  himself ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  House  would  give  him  the  authority 
to  do  so  if  the  neoessiby  should  arise.  I  am 
surprised  that  those  honourable  gentlemen 
should  now,  having  failed  in  the  first  instance 
in  discrediting  the  colony,  take  up  another 
course  by  pretending  to  be  very  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  depositors  in  the  Post* 
Office  Savings-Bank.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  care  a  rap  about  those  depositors.  The 
bulk  of  those  depositors  are  working>men  and 
artisans,  who  have  deposited  their  savings  in 
this  institution,  and  I  believe  nothing  would 
please  those  honourable  gentlemen  better 
than  if  a  run  set  in  on  this  institution.  I 
believe  that  is  their  move.  That  is  the  sole 
object  they  have  in  getting  up  this  debate  a 
second  time.  It  is,  I  believe,  to  try  to  create  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  financial  stability 
of  these  institutions.  We  know  that  the  con- 
tinual dripping  of  water  will  wear  away  the 
solid  stone,  and  so  these  honourable  gentlemen 
imagine  that,  by  continually  harping  en  this 
one  theme,  by-and-by  the  public  will  begin  to- 
believe  in  them.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the 
public  will  believe  in  all  the  statements  those 
honourable  gentlemen  may  make,  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  will  take  them  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  salt  before  they  swallow  them  down* 
P  on  What  is  the  position  of  these  institu- 
^'^'  tions?  We  know  that  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank  there  is  a  large  amount 
deposited.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  public 
have  such  confidence  in  the  institution  as  to 
deposit  so  large  an  amount  as  over  three* 
millions  of  money  ?  Is  it  because  they  know 
it  is  invested  in  any  specific  security?  Is  it 
because  it  is  invested  in  Treasury  bills,  or  loans- 
to  local  bodies,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  Has 
that  ever  entered  into  their  heads  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Not  a  depositor  in  the  Savings-Bank 
gives  a  moment's  concern  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  securities  in  which  these  departments  may  * 
invest  the  money.  I  believe  it  would  not 
matter  a  rap  to-morrow  if  every  security  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  or  burned  in  the  Am  ;  the* 
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•depositors  would  be  just  as  sare  of  their  money 
as  they  are  if  these  securities  are  held  by 
the  department.  The  security  of  the  people  is 
not  the  paltry  deeds  or  Treasury  bills  or  other 
bonds — the  security  of  the  people  is  the  credit 
■of  the  colony,  and  in  that  they  are  absolutely 
secure.  Not  one  penny  of  their  investments 
can  be  lost  to  them ;  they  are  secure  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt ;  and  it  is  most  unpatriotic 
to  the  country  and  most  ungracious  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  that  those  gentlemen  should 
try  to  shake  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  institutions  that  are  bound  up  in  our 
social  and  financial  welfare.  I  believe  those 
honourable  gentlemen  find  fault  with  the 
•Colonial  Treasurer  because  when  this  question 
was  first  brought  up  he  declined,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  submit 
this  matter  to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee. 
We  have  had  a  little  experience  of  what  Com- 
mittees are,  and  how  little  good  comes  from 
•thoir  deliberations.  Take  the  case  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pomahaka  business,  and  the 
■charges  brought  against  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
•who  was  accused  of  the  most  unquestionable 
practices,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbs. — He  never  was. 

Mr.  MASLIN.—He  took  it  as  if  he  was, 
.and  you  used  very  emphatic  terms  in  express- 
ing your  opinion  of  his  actions.  It  amounted 
to  the  same  thing.  You  wanted  the  country 
to  iieiteve  that  he  had  been  in  collusion  witii 
some  persoiiA,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
political  support  he  had  lent  himself  to  a  gross 
piece  of  Jobbery  and  corruption ;  you  wanted 
that  to  go  forth,  and  did  your  best  to  circulate 
the  report;  and  when  a  Committee  of  inquiry 
made  a  report  which  absolutely  justified  every- 
thing he  did,  were  the  Opposition  satisfied? 
Not  they ;  they  still  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
hansardised  everything  that  Mr.  Scobie  Mac- 
kenzie said  in  respect  to  tiie  transaction;  they 
^k1  as  much  damage  tm  they  could,  although 
there  was  no  justification  for  their  action. 

Mr.  FBASEB. — Who  began  the  hansardis- 
ing? 
.  Mr.  MASLIN. — If  you  look  it  up  you  will  be 
able  to  find  out.  If  an  inquiry  had  been  made 
into  tbe  alleged  assertion  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, I  believe,  although  the  inquiry  should 
justify  everything  he  said  or  did,  the  members 
.of  ihe  Opposition  would  be  just  as  dissatisfied 
then  as  tliey  appear  to  be  now.  I  do  not  think, 
myself,  those  honourable  gentlemen,  with  their 
.Jarge  political  experience  and  knowledge  of 
4ihings  in  general,  have  the  slightest  ground  for 
Jbringing.  forward  this  resolution,  and  express- 
ing regret  at  anything  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
;fiaid  or  did.  I  know  very  well  you  cannot  get 
strict  accuracy  in  newspaper  reports.  In  re- 
porters' attempts  to  condense  what  a  speaker 
jnay  have  said  they  fall  into  many  mistakes,  and 
no  doubt  had  the  whole  of  his  speech  been  re- 
ported it  would  have  further  revealed  the  drift 
>of  his  argument,  and  the  sense  in  which  he 
■referred  to  the  three  millions  of  securities 
lying  in  London.  At  any  rate,  I  give  him 
'Credit  for  the  best  of  intentions.  In  making 
A  speech  a -person  mAy  use  expressions  which 
Mr.  M(ulin 


are  taken  np  and  quoted  against  him,  which, 
on  calm  consideration,  he  might  not  make. 
Under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  made 
the  statement  I  believe  he  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied. I  do  not  think  any  one  imagined  for  a 
moment  the  securities  of  the  institutions  were 
in  danger,  but  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  country  would  make  default  in  the 
payment  of  interest  there  were  these  institu- 
tions at  her  back  with  unpledged  securities 
that  would  come  to  her  assistance,  and  the 
credit  of  the  colony  would  be  maintained.  I 
think  those  honourable  gentlemen  would  be 
acting  most  unjustly  towards  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  were  they  to  support  any  such 
amendment  as  that  moved  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.    I  certainly  shall  not  do  so. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  may  say  at  onoe, 
like  the  speaker  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  I 
intend  to  oppose  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
leader  of  tbe  Opposition.  It  appears  to  me, 
when  an  amendment  of  this  kind  is  moved, 
only  those  Liberals  or  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  can  support  it  who  are  prepared  to  be 
logical  and  support  a  change  of  Government, 
and  therefore  I  assume  any  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  follow  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  into  the  lobby  to-night  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment  are  prepared  to  be 
logical,  and  rank  themselves  in  future  under 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  ta!ke  that  position,  for,  though  from 
time  to  time  I  may  have  felt  it  my  duty,  and 
may  again  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  differ  from 
Ministers  on  points  of  policy,  and  on  matters 
of  administration,  I  am  not  prepared  to  throw 
off  my  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party,  which 
has  accomplished  so  mucli  for  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  few  yearn,  and  bring  about  a 
return  of  Tory  administration.  Let  there  be  no 
uncertainty  whatever  in  regard  to  the  position 
I  shall  take  up  in  the  course  of  my  speech.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
possibly  Ministers  have  brought  upon  them- 
selves something  of  the  intensity  of  criticism 
that  has  been  levelled  against  thein  since  the 
opening  of  the  session,  hy  the  systematic  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  refused  information 
to  the  Opposition  and  members  of  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  very  great  regret 
that  returns  asked  for  have  been  persistently 
refused,  and  I  hope  the  Premier  will  at  an 
early  date  set  up  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, which  met  last  session  only  three 
times.  Then  that  body,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  special  ability  of  the  House  in 
matters  of  -finance,  could  be  called  on  by  the 
Government  and  the  House  to  exercise  its 
legitimate  functions  in  examining  financial 
measures,  and  reviewing  them  from  time  to 
time.  I  say  this  advisedly,  and  without  any 
desire  to  withdraw  one  word.  A  very  great  deal 
has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
connection  .with  the  debate  which  might  have 
been  better  left  unsaid.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  sound  and  fury  and  fanfaronade  on  both 
sides.  Thero  is  but  little  to  be  got  by  a  gree^ 
many  of.  the  personalities  that  have 'been  die- 
played  on  Jboth;  .sides.    I  shall  not  follow  these* 
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I  admit  at  once  that  the  Opposition 
liave  a  legitimate  duty  to  perform  in  critioizing 
the  actions  of  the  Administration  from  time 
'to  time,  and  any  action  that  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  the  keenest  scrutiny  is  an  action  that 
would  better  have  been  left  undone;   and  I 
am  satisfied  also  that  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London 
will  bear  the  keenest  scrutiny  and  the  keenest 
oriticism;  and  therefore  the  Government  party, 
the  Ministers,  and  particularly  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,    have    nothing    to   fear  from    any 
oriticism  that  may  be  levelled  against  them. 
Xjet  us  ask  what  this  debate  is  all  about.    Let 
me  point  out — and  1  siiall  try  to  keep  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  amendment — let  me  point  out 
that  the  Opposition  have  completely  changed 
the  front  of  their  attack.     When  the  session 
.  started  the  Opposition  declared  that  the  state- 
ment was  incorrect  that  there  were  at  any  time 
three  millions  of  securities  in  London.     The 
first  point  of  attack  was  that  there  were  no 
three  millions  there,  and  this  was  emphatically 
asserted  by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City.     Now,  what  is  their  position?    In  the 
amendment  they  now  admit  that  at  the  time 
the  three  millions  were  there. 
Mr.  MASSEY.— Oh,  no. 
Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— That  is  clear.    My 
honourable  frisnd  the  member  for  Waitemata 
has  not  read  the  amendment.  I  will  read  it  :^ 
"That  this  House  regrets  that,  in  his  speech 
to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
25th  April,  1895,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  should 
haye  stated    that   securities  to  the  value  of 
£3,000,000  were  '  unpledged '  and  available  for 
tiie  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  interest  on 
'  the  public  debt  of   the  colony  ;  whereas  " — I 
ask  my  honourable  friend  to  notice  this  word — 
«*  whereas  the  larger  portion  of  the  £3,000,000 
oonsisted  of  securities  belonging  to  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank,  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Office,  and  the  Public  Trust  Office  then 
lyinc  in  London  under  three  keys,  as  provided 
,  in  the  Public  Revenues  Act ;  and  this  House 
'  expresses  its  emphatic  dissent  from  any  such 
statement." 

What  are  we  to  infer?    The  only  thing  we 
can  infer  is  that  there  have  been  too  many 
cooks  in  brewing  this  mess,  and  they  have 
spoilt  the  broth.      That  appears  to  be  clear, 
because  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition 
do  not  know  the  purport  of  the  amendment 
they  are  going  to  vote  for.    Now,  Sir,  they  ad- 
mit the  securities  were  there,  but  they  declare 
that  those  of  them  which  belong  to  the  Public 
^ Trust,  and  Government  Insurance,  and  Post- 
*  Office  Savings-Bank  were  not  pledgable,  even 
.  if  they  were  unpledged.    Their  reason  for  this 
is,  they  say  that  the  securities  belong  not  to 
the  colony  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  dilterent 
departments  referred  to,  and  therefore  to  the 
'  clients  of  those  departments.    Let  me  briefly 
'show  the  history  of  the  question.     The  mat- 
ter began   with  a  speech  on  the   Lsmd-tax 
.  Bill  on  the  25th  July  last  year.    And  here  let 
me  say  a  very  great  injustice  was  done  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in    connection  with  that 
jspeeoh  by  the  Opposition,  in  this  way:  They 


selected  those  parts  which  suited  themselves, 
but  they  carefully  avoided  referring  to  Uie 
context,  which  showed  the  meaning  of  it. 
Now,  I  will  read  part  of  the  speech,  in  its 
proper  connection.     The  Treasurer  said, — 

*'  It  is  necessary  for  the  Hourc  to  pass  the 
Bill  to-night,  because  then  it  will  go  to  the 
Legislative  Council  to-morrow,  and  on  Friday 
they  can  put  it  through  its  final  stages.  If 
honourable  members  look  at  the  date,  they 
will  see  that,  unless  it  is  put  through  the 
House  to-night  to  enable  the  tax  to  be  collected, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  collect  it  by  the  Slst 
August." 

That  dealt  with  the  necessity,  so  far  as  the 
date  of  passing  was  concerned.  But  the  Trea- 
surer followed  on  to  explain  that  the  necessity 
arose  from  Treasury  purposes.     He  said, — 

**  Every  year,  I  may  say,  it  has  been  neces- 
saiy,  in  the  Treasury,  to  anticipate  what  is  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  tax  to  be  collected.  Up  to  the 
present  the  date  has  always  been  too  late  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Treasury." 

That  was  clear  enough,  and  at  the  time 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  honourable 
members.  What  1  have  read  was  the  preamble 
to  what  followed.  The  Treasurer  coutinued, — 
■  **  We  have  not,  and  we  shall  not  have  on  the 
Slst  October,  sufficient  money  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  interest.  I  regret  as  much  as 
any  honourable  member  in  the  House  the 
necessity  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  at 
present,  but  it  is  unavoiOable,  and  hence  I 
propose  to  ask  the  House  to  fix  the  date  on 
the  81st  August." 

The  Opposition  invariably  quote  the  last 
few  sentences,  leaving  out  the  preamble.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was, 
perhaps,  indiscreet  in  using  language  so  strong. 
Certainly  he  never  contemplated  that  it  would 
be  exaggerated  and  distorted i  as  it  has  been, 
both  here  and  in  London.  Now,  what  is  the 
subsequent  history  of  thii!  niattt-r?  It  is  this: 
When  the  Treasurer  arrived  iu  London  be 
found  that,  in  consequence  of  misstatements 
made  by  persons  who  had  forwarded  letters  on 
this  question,  the  collection  of  the  land-tax 
before  its  due  date  was  being  used  by  people 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  decrying  the 
financial  position  of  the  colony.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Mr.  Duthie)  to  say  that  not  half  a  dozen 
people  in  London  know  of  New  Zealand.  Does 
he  deny  that  there  are  papers  there,  such  as 
the  Investors*  Review  and  other  papers,  which 
have,  ever  since  this  party  got  into  power,  sys- 
tematically decried  the  financial  position  of  the 
colony?  Have  these  papei*s  never  been  read? 
Does  he  deny  that  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  arrived  they  published  a 
statement  that  a  deficit  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  would  be  found  in  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  New  Zealand  ?  And  yet  an  honourable 
member  with  the  rank  and  standing  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  can  come  and  ank  the 
House  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these, 
that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  people  who 
know  or  care  of  the  fyiancial  position  of  New 
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Zealand.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
honoarable  gentleman,  and  it  is  Htraining  the 
credulity  of  the  members  of  this  House  to 
aek  them  to  believe  any  such  thing.  What  do 
we  find  was  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer when  he  got  there?  He  found  that  he 
was  met  with  statements  like  this :  **  Your 
financial  position  is  unsound;  you  are  in  a 
very  bad  state  financially,  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  you  have  had  to  collect  your  land-tax  four 
mon&s  before  it  was  due."  And  what  did  the 
Oolonial  Treasurer  say  ?  He  met  the  difficulty 
in  an  open,  manly,  and  straightforward  way. 
I  am  not  going  to  rely  on  the  report  in  the 
British  Australasian.  I  regard  that  paper  as 
a  paper  with  an  extremely  limited  circulation, 
and  one  which  could  have  virtually  no  effect 
or  influence  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  paper  for  colonial  circulation. 
Perhaps  there  are  a  few  hundred  circulated 
here,  but,  probably,  there  are  a  very  much 
smaller  number  citculated  in  London.  The 
true  test  is  what  was  published  in  a  paper  like 
the  London  Times,  because  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  will,  of  course,  be 
that  which  was  read  by  the  people  at  Home 
and  in  financial  circles.  I  read  in  the  London 
Times  that  the  Treasurer  said  this  at  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

"He  did  not  believe  that  any  newspaper 
in  this  country  desired  to  misrepresent  the 
affairs  of  any  of  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  Uiey  were,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  communicated  with  them 
from  a  distance.  It  had  been  currently  re- 
ported from  the  colony  chat  the  collecting  of 
the  land-tax  before  its  due  date  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Government  being  *  hard  up  * 
for  cash.    This  was  absolutely  incorrect." 

And  we  all  know  that  it  was  incorrect.  No 
one  will  deny  that.  The  Treasurer  went  on  to 
•ay,— 

"They  had,  at  the  time.  £3,000,000  of  un- 

gledged  securities  lying  idle  in  London.  If  it 
ad  oeen  necessary  they  might,  of  course,  have 
faised  money  against  these  securities.  He 
•tated  at  the  time  that  his  sole  desire  in  de- 
ciding to  collect  the  tax  at  the  date  it  was 
called  for  was  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
issuing  Treasury  bills  or  other  securities ;  nor 
was  this  course  unusual,  so  far  as  the  New 
Zealand  Government  was  concerned.  During 
the  existence  of  the  property-tax,  previous 
Colonial  Treasurers  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion did  the  same  thing." 

That  is  the  statement  which  the  financiers  of 
liOndon  were  asked  to  lend  their  money  upon  ; 
and  I  ask  honourable  gentlemen  whether  there 
is  one  assertion  in  that  statement  which  the 
Treasurer  needed  to  withdraw.  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  refer  from  the  same  report  to 
one  other  matter  regarding  which  a  very  great 
deal  has  been  made.  It  has  been  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways  paying  8  per  cent., 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  also  made  an 
incorrect  statement.  Now,  I  find  in  the  same 
report  these  words : — 

**  The  expenditure  of  the  colony  upon  rail- 
ways had  been  £15,000,000  and  the  war  vote 
JCr.  Q.  W.  BmUll 


was  £10,000,000,  making  £25,000,000  that  hsA 
been  spent  in  opening  lands.  The  interest  on 
the  war  vote  had  been  more  than  recouped  by 
revenue  from  lands  opened  up  by  war  for  settle- 
ment, and  the  railways  had  pedd  over  8  per 
cent,  interest." 

And  who  will  deny  that  ?  Honourable  meitt- 
hers  have  only  to  turn  to  the  railway  retnins 
to  find  that  the  year  before  last  the  railways 
paid  dgd  Is.  per  cent.  Not  only  so,  but  last 
year  they  paid  £2  17s.  9d.,  and  the  amount 
would  nearly  have  reached  £3,  but  that  the 
capital  sum  was  largely  increased  during  the 
year  by  sections  that  paid  little  to  the  revenue 
being  completed  and  opened,  thus  reducing  the 
interest  earned.  I  say  that  the  Treasurer,  whete 
he  met  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London, 
met  fairly  and  squarely  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  that  New  Zealand's  finance 
was  in  a  bad  state,  and  that  the  proof  of  it  wee 
that  the  land-tax  had  to  be  collected  before 
the  due  date.  And  what  was  his  answer?  I 
am  not  going  to  try  to  strain  an  interpreta- 
tion, but  I  am  going  to  ask  honourable  membei» 
on  both  sides  whether  the  interpretation  I  am 
about  to  put  upon  the  Treasurer's  words  whicih 
I  ^ave  quoted  is  not  a  fair  and  straight  inter- 
pretation. He  said,  in  effect,  this:  That  de- 
fault was  impossible,  for  even  if  a  crisis  weze* 
to  happen  from  the  downfall  of  our  banks,  or  & 
war,  or  a  general  panic  rendering  the  oollection 
of  the  land-tax  temporarily  impossible,  there 
were  lying  at  London  at  that  time  three  mfl- 
lions'  worth  of  securities  which  could  be  **  drawn 
against,"  or  even  in  case  of  extreme  urgenoj 
sold,  rather  than  that  so  huge  a  catastrophe 
should  happen  as  the  colony  making  default* 
That,  Sir,  I  understand,  was  the  answer  that 
the  Treasurer  gave ;  and  I  say  it  was  a  com- 
plete answer  to  any  man  who  is  prepared 
to  receive  the  truth  with  what  I  may  describe 
as  an  open  mind.  What  the  Treasurer  meant 
was  this :  that  it  was  a  merely  general 
statement  as  to  what  could  be  done  in  aa 
emergencv ;  but  that  general  statement  as  to 
what  could  be  done  in  an  emergency  has  been 
treated  by  the  Opposition,  for  party  purpoeee, 
as  a  specific  statement  as  to  what  he  would  do 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as  to  what 
the  Government  regarded  as  ordinary  finance. 
Let  me  say  here  that,  if  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  Government  were  capable  of 
manipulating  the  funds  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office,  the  Post -Office  Savings  -  Bank,  and 
the  Government  Insurance  Department  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  revenue,  or  to  cov^ 
a  weiJc  finance,  I  for  one  would  be  pre* 
pared  this  night  to  vote  to  drive  them  from 
those  benches.  I  say  that  advisedly,  and  after 
considering  the  matter  carefully.  I  should  re- 
gard  the  Treasurer,  if  he  were  prepared  to  use 
those  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  finance^ 
not  as  a  prudent  financier,  but  as  a  gamester, 
and  one  who  was  not  worthv  to  be  trusted  wiih 
the  responsibility  of  the  high  position  which  he 
holds.  But  I  do  not  regard  the  matter  in  that 
light.  Sir,  the  experience  which  the  colony 
has  had  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  last  few  yeara^ 
eince  he  has  held  that  high  office,  has  sho^a 
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that,  though  he  xnaj  be  dariDg  in  finance, 
though  he  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  after 
they  have  been  carefully  thought  out,  yet  the 
chief  aim  of  all  his  finance  has  been  to  preserve 
the  financial  stability  of  ti^e  institutions  of  New 
Zealand ;  not  only  the  finaucial  position  of  the 
colony,  but  of  the  banks,  and  every  other  insti- 
tution upon  iivhioh  the  commerce,  trade,  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony  depend.  We  saw  that 
laat  year  in  connection  with  the  banking  crisis : 
and  that  was  a  crisis  where  only  a  man  with  a 
firm  hand  at  the  helm  could  guide  the  ship  of 
State  through  the  rocks  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. Thanks  to  the  prudence  and  care  of 
the  Treasurer  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
New  Zealand  avoided  the  crisis  which  almost 
wrecked  the  financial  position  of  other  colonies. 
We  have  seen  the  same  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasurer  in  connection  with  the  Telegraphic 
Conferences  which  he  has  attended  from  time 
to  time,  where  his  ability  and  prudence,  and 
yet  holdness,  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  Australasian  statesmen.  And  we  saw  the 
same  in  London,  where  the  President  of  the 
Bank  of  England  probably  passed  a  higher 
eulogium  upon  him  than  has  ever  before  been 
passed  upon  any  colonial  statesman.  Is  it, 
I  ask,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  probably  smart- 
ing, as  the  Treasurer  has  done,  under  the 
vindictiveness  of  those  who  in  his  absence 
have  declared  that  he  was  merely  using  his 
public  position  for  his  'Own  private  ends — 
18  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  smarting 
under  those  indignities,  the  Treasurer  should 
zebuke  them  on  his  return?  Let  me'  ask 
another  question,  and  it  is  this  :  Would  the 
Government  be  justified  in  using  the  funds  I 
have  referred  to  to  meet  any  crisis  that  might 
arise  ?  I  say  advisedly  that  they  would ;  but 
I  would  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  depends 
upon  the  extent  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
emergency ;  and  upon  that  point  surely  we 
must  trust  the  Government  of  the  day.  Sir, 
in  all  positions  in  life  there  has  to  be  respon- 
sibility undertaken ;  and  it  is  our  duty  from 
time  to  time,  in  selecting  our  Government 
and  in  appointing  those  who  shall  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  State,  to  select  those  men  who 
are  men  of  prudence,  men  of  ability,  and  men 
upon  whose  judgment  we  can  rely  when  the 
storms  come  and  when  the  tempests  blow.  The 
captain  of  a  ship  has  at  times  to  jettison  his 
cargo,  or  even  to  batten  down  his  passengers,  so 
that  he  may  sail  the  vessel  with  safety ;  and  a 
general  of  division,  who  sees  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  battle,  some- 
times changes  the  orders  he  has  received  from 
his  superior  an<{  acts  as  the  new  circumstances 
demand.  In  like  manner,  there  are  certain 
laws  on  the  statute-book  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  bound  to  act ;  yet  all  laws — social, 
political,  or  scientific  —  are  controlled  by  a 
higher  law ;  and  in  connection  with  the  laws 
on  our  statute-book,  regarding  which  so  much 
has  been  made  in  this  debate,  there  is  the 
higher  law  still  to  which  I  have  referred— the 
general  good  of  the  country ;  and  whenever  a 
time  comes  that  it  should  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  avert  a  crisis, — if  any  doubt  existed 
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whether  the  engagements  of  the  colony  could 
be  met,  and  if  there  should  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  colony  should  make  default  or 
not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — I  say,  even  in 
the  interests  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  the  Government  In- 
surance, and  the  Public  Trust  Office,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Gk}vernment  to  pledge  those 
securities  to  save  the  colony  from  making  that 
default.  And  I  go  further  than  that,  and  I 
say  that  were  such  a  contingency  to  arise  the 
Government  that  would  not  pledge  the  securi- 
ties they  held,  knowing  that  the  credit  of  the 
colony  was  behind  them,  would  not  be  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
future  of  this  great  and  glorious  country  in 
which  we  live.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
during  this  debate  regarding  three  keys  that  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  high  officers — 
men  of  probity  and  caution.  Why,  Sir,  are 
there  three  keys  ?  I  imagine  it  is  not  to  pre- 
vent those  securities  from  being  taken  and  used 
under  any  circumstances,  but  to  see  that  in 
case  those  securities  are  used  there  shall  be 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  three  minds — three 
trained  minds,  I  will  say — in  connection  with 
their  use.  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  the  House 
at  any  great  length  this  evening,  but  I  should 
like  before  I  sit  down  to  draw  attention  to 
one  lesson  that  I,  at  any  rate,  derive  from  this 
debate.  The  lesson  I  derive  is  this:  Ihat  in 
this  colony  there  has  been  and  is  altogether 
too  much  party  government.  When  I  listened 
yesterday  to  a  number  of  men— the  leading 
men  of  the  colony — being  described  as  wreck- 
ers,— when  I  thought  how  the  exigencies  of 
party  warfare  required  that  men  holding  high 
positions  in  the  country  should  be  likened  to 
those  villains  on  the  Cornish  coast  wha  held 
out  lanterns  and  false  lights  in  order  to 
cause  vessels  to  be  wrecked,—  I  was  sorry  that 
the  Premier  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
employ  language  of  that  kind  with  regard  to 
honourable  members  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  But  when.  Sir,  later  on  I  heard 
epithets  such  as  I  will  not  repeat  hurled  from 
the  other  side, — when  I  heard  the  members 
of  the  Government  described  in  words  almost 
akin  to  that  of  being  common  felons — likened 
to  men  who  are  about  to  serve  a  sentence  in 
gaol  for  committing  common  larceny  as  thieves 
— when  I  heard  such  statements,  I  said  to  my- 
self. Has  it  come  to  this :  that  in  this  country 
party  politics  have  descended  to  a  level  like 
that?  Is  this  the  result  of  the  party  govern- 
ment we  have  heard  so  much  applauded  ?  Is 
this  the  shibboleth  we  must  utter  if  we  would 
be  regarded  as  true  Liberals?  Is  this  the 
Diana  before  which  we  are  to  bow,  and  upon 
maintaining  which  the  progress  of  the  colony 
depends?  Can  we  not  put  aside  this  vindici 
tiveness,  and  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
country?  Can  we  not  avoid  hurling  names 
and  epithets  at  one  another,  which,  if  repeated 
outside,  would  lead  to  personal  chastisement, 
and  to  exclusion  from  the  drawing-rooms  of  our 
friends?  If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  bitterness  thrown  into  this  debate,  and 
the  bitterness  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
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ill-feeling  manifested  towards  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, and  which  preceded  him  to  England, 
that  lesson  is  the  one  which  I  shall  indicate. 

g  Q  If  that  is  the  result,  and  if  we  have  to 
•  undergo  such  bitter  spectacles  as  we 
witnessed  last  night  and  to-day,  then  I  say,  '*  A 
plague  on  both  your  parties."  Let  us  have  a 
people  united,  not  for  party  purposes,  but  for 
the  common  good.  Sir,  I  have  only  to  thank 
the  House  for  the  kindness  with  which  it  has 
listened  to  me,  and  to  say,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  that  I  shall  stand  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  this  matter,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  them 
which  would  justify  our  handing  over  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  Tory  party  in  this  colony. 

Major  STEWARD.— My  honourable  friend, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  struck  the 
right  key.  The  honourable  gentleman  very 
properly  asked  why  it  is  that  in  this  House 
one  set  of  politicians  should  get  up  and  tell 
another  set  of  politicians  that  they  are  wreck- 
ing their  country;  w)iile  these  retort  that  the 
others  are  doing  everything  that  is  rascally, 
— for  that  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  if  it 
were  said  outside  this  House.  But,  Sir,  we 
know  these  things  are  said  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense  in  the  House.  We  know  that  people 
are  so  accustomed  to  parlicunentary  language 
that  they  understand  that  we  say  of  one 
another  in  the  House  what  we  would  not 
say  of  one  another  outside  the  House.  Now, 
Sir,  that  ought  not  to  be.  Does  any  honour- 
able gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  to  that  to  which  I  belcmg  —  for  I 
belong  to  the  Government  side;  I  admit  it 
openly — does  any  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  de- 
liberately stated  anything  in  London  which 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  true?  And  yet 
in  this  House  a  motion  is  brought  forward 
which  challenges  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  under  which  all  sorts  of  remarks  are 
made  which  have  very  nearly  that  intention. 
Sir,  let  me,  as  an  old  member  of  the  House, 
say  that  my  honourable  friend  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  made  a  tactical  mis- 
take on  this  occasion.  Though  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  I  think  the  Colonial  Treasiirer 
in  London,  when  making  his  proposition  to 
the  financiers,  and  when  making  his  state- 
ment before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  might, 
perhaps,  have  said  a  little  more  than  he 
did.  That  is  to  say,  he  might  have  been 
more  explicit  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that 
the  view  that  might  be  taken  of  what  he  said 
would  be  diiTerent  from  what  was  in  his  own 
mind  at  the  time.  Had  he  anticipated  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  in  this  House  I 
dare  say  he  would  have  been  more  explicit. 
But,  Sir,  instead  of  bringing  down  a  resolution 
such  as  this,  which  is  really  levelled  at  the  life 
of  the  Ministry,  if  my  honourable  friend  had 
waited  till  the  financial  debate,  then  I  think  he 
would  have  avoided  the  mistake  which  he  has 
now  made.  Sir,  I  ask,  of  what  use  is  this  de- 
bate? What  can  be  the  result  of  it?  Do  the 
Opposition  suppose  the  result  will  be  that  a 
Mr.  O.  W.  Russell 


majority  will  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion? 
No,  Sir,  they  do  not.  If  they  did,  do  they  sup- 
pose that  the  House  will  consider  that  it  is  de- 
sirable the  Government  should  be  turned  out  of 
office  at  the  present  moment  simply  because  of 
some  omission  that  may  have  been  made  from 
the  speech  of  the  Treasurer  in  London?  No, 
Sir,  they  do  not.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
the  motion  we  have  now  before  this  House  I 
altogether  fail  to  see.  Its  only  effect  can  be 
— whether  intended  or  not— to  depreciate,  if 
it  be  possible,  the  securities  of  the  colony 
in  London.  If  that  be  so.  Sir,  then  the  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition  is  unpatriotic,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  avoided  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  As  I  have  suggested, 
instead  of 'tabling  a  direct  motion  they  oould 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  saying  anything 
they  wished  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism 
during  the  debate  on  the  Financial  Statement. 
Well,  Sir,  my  honourable  friend  who  last  spoke 
pointed  out  that  nearly  all  these  difficulties 
arise  from  the  conditions  which  now  exist. 
If  the  Executive  were  appointed  under  the  con- 
ditions which  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  to 
the  House  a  day  or  two  ago  we  should  not  have 
arrived  at  the  position  we  are  in  to-night.  We 
should  not  have  been  accusing  one  another  of 
all  sorts  of  indiscretions,  and  imputing  all 
sorts  of  improper  motives,  as  we  have  heard 
honourable  members  to-night. impute  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  I  only  wish  my  eloquent 
friend  who  has  just  preceded  me  were  able 
to  persuade  the  House  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  such  a  reform  as  I  proposed  two 
or  three  nights  ago.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  something  of  that  sort  were  carried  out 
in  this  colony  we  should  cease  to  see  the  time 
of  the  coiintry  taken  up  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  two  days  on  what  I  regard  as  a  perfectly 
abortive  debate.  The  whole  of  this  afternoon 
the  injurious  efiect  of  this  was  visible.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  abstained  from  coming  into 
this  chamber.  They  were  walking  about  town, 
they  were  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  Whips'  rooms, 
everywhere  but  in  this  chamber,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  here  now.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  House  knows  that  this  is  simply  a  bogus 
debate,  and  that  nothing  good  can  possibly 
come  from  it. 

Mr.  MILLAB. — I  exceedingly  regret  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  could  not  have  found  a 
worthier  object  upon  which  to  move  the  motion 
of  want  of  confidence.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  whole  question  turns  upon  one  word ;  and 
the  contradictory  statements  made  by  various 
members  of  the  Opposition  .have  somewhat 
amused  me,  and  left  me  in  the  dark  sts  to  their 
real  position.  In  the  first  place,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  Suburbs  and  also  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  state  that  New  Zealand  is  a  colony 
that  nobody  ever  troubles  about  in  any  shape 
or  form.  If  that  is  so,  what  are  the  Opposition 
troubling  their  heads  about?  If  the  people 
who  advanced  the  money  to  us  were  thoroughly 
satisfied,  why  is  it  the  Opposition  are  doing  this  ? 
Is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  is  it 
simply  to  suit  their  own  ends  ?    Sir,  it  appears 
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io  me  that  they  are  like  drowning  men  oatch- 
isg  at  a  straw.  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  Gity  said  that  nobody  kneKv  or  cared 
•anything  about  us,  and  yet  he  took  great  ex- 
•ception  to  the  words  used  by  the  Colonial 
Tnasurer.  Sir,  I  have  in  ray  hand  an  extract 
from  the  Investors'  Review,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  statements  of  the  sort  the  Treasurer  had 
to  meet  when  he  went  Home :  '*  There  is  no 
•excuse  for  those  who  again  pour  out  their 
money  to  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  both 
of  which  settlements  are  utterly  bankrupt  at 
the  present  time."  Imagine  any  gentleman 
-OGonpying  the  position  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer going  Home,  and  being  met  with  state- 
ments like  that.  Can  any  one  wonder  even  if 
he  made  a  slightly  exaggerated  statement? 
But  I  will  not  admit  he  has  even  done  that, 
because,  if  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the  State 
institutions,  which  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  having  the  State  behind  them,  have 
nothing  more  behind  them  than  the  assets 
against  the  liabilities.  Sir,  the  honourable 
^gentleman  says  *'  Nonsense  !  "  but  I  think  that 
must  be  undoubted.  If  the  securities  are  not 
ipledgable  for  the  general  credit  of  the  colony, 
38  the  general  credit  of  the  colony  to  be  pledged 
to  make  up  for  those  securities?  It  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  keep  the  two  things  separate, 
liot  us  look  for  a  moment  and  see  what  the 
position  would  be.  These  securities  are  all 
pledged  to  the  various  offices  mentioned  by  the 
'honourable  member.  Now,  if  there  was  a  run 
on  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  would  those 
honourable  members  say  that  no  money  was  to 
•he  taken  out  of  any  other  department,  provided 
there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  make  up  the 
■demand?  Would  they  say  that  in  that  event 
the  securities  belonging  to  the  Trust  Office 
■should  not  be  realised  upon?  Certainly  not. 
Then,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  ask  them  another 
•question  with  regard  to  that.  Are  there  such 
tilings  as  preferential  creditors  with  regard  to 
the  estate  of  New  Zealand?  If  there  are  no 
preferential  creditors,  then  I  maintain  that  the 
creditors  should  all  be  placed  on  one  footing, 
and  if  the  depositors  in  these  institutions  have 
no  preference  over  any  others  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  that  the  securities  in  these 
-establishments  are  common  property  with  all. 
If  such  is  not  the  case,  why  is  it  that  as  to 
all  our  loans  placed  on  the  London  market 
•or  elsewhere  the  words  used  in  the  prospectus 
are  that  this  loan  ranks  pari  passu  with  all 
•previous  loans  ?  And  those  honourable  gentle- 
men who  for  years  and  years  borrowed  money 
— ^have  they  told  the  investors  at  Home  that 
they  have  no  claim  upon  any  funds  out  here  ? 
Have  they  stated  to  them  that  the  depositors 
•out  here  in  New  Zealand  are  preferential 
creditors  ?  I  venture  to  assert  that  they  have 
not.  They  have  left  it  all  perfectly  open  for 
people  to  understand  that  whoever  invest 
money  in  the  country  are  all  creditors,  and 
share  alike.  Now,  what  have  they  said  about 
the  Colonial  Treasurer?  I  have  heard  some 
Tery  strong  language  used  in  this  House  towards 
4he  honourable  gentleman;  but  what  has  he 


done?  Sir,  we  have  heard  it  stated  in  this 
House  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  a  baby 
in  finance.  It  appears  to  me  that  jealousy  at 
his  having  developed  into  a  master  of  finance 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  attack.  Let  us  see 
what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  done.  He  saw 
that  a  financial  crisis  was  coming  two  or  three 
years  ago.  He  then  finds  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  depositors  in  these  various  institutions, 
something  should  be  done.  He  realises  that  if 
a  crisis  came  here  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
money  here  wherewith  to  meet  demands,  and 
he  has  the  foresight  to  send  those  securities  to 
the  only  place  where  they  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  people — namely,  in  London,  which  is  the 
world's  market  for  finance.  They  were  sent 
there  so  that,  in  the  event  of  any  panic  arising, 
they  could  be  realised  upon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositors,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony, 
as  the  case  might  be,  because  the  interests  of 
the  depositors  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
whole  colony.  If  the  colony  makes  default  to 
any  of  the  creditors  in  England,  I  think,  in 
such  a  condition,  the  depositors  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank  and  elsewhere  would  not 
get  much  of  their  money  back.  Then,  Sir, 
the  whole  of  the  debate  has  not  gone  upon 
what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  done,  but  upon 
what  he  might  have  done.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  bad  the  securities  in  London,  which  is 
admitted  by  the  members  of  the  Opposition. 
But  did  he  use  them?  Had  he  used  them 
there  might  have  been  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint. I  do  not  say  there  would  have  been. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  not  use  them. 
He  simply  stated  what  every  sensible  person  in 
New  Zealand  would  admit — that,  had  the 
colony  been  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  had  the 
colony  been,  as  it  was  declared  to  be,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  he  would,  and  very  justly 
so,  have  used  these  securities  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  colony.  And  it  appears  strange 
that  when  this  honourable  gentleman  has 
received  praise  all  over  the  Australasian 
Colonies — at  least,  when  he  has  been  recog* 
nised  in  London  among  the  leading  financiers 
of  the  world  as  a  very  able  man  —  yet  here, 
amongst  men  who  probably  have  not  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  financial  knowledge  of  these 
men  in  London,  it  is  here  he  is  stated  to  know 
nothing  about  finance.  I  think  this  debate, 
when  it  is  sent  Home,  will  just  have  as  much 
effect  upon  the  financiers  in  London  as  the 
statements  circulated  before  the  Treasurer 
went  Home.  The  honourable  member  for 
Auckland  City  (Mr.  Crowther)  said  that  if  we 
go  now  and  guarantee  financial  institutions  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the  trust  funds 
to  be  available.  I  admit  that  we  have  guaran- 
teed one  institution  to  the  extent  of  two  mil- 
lions; but  the  honourable  gentleman  surely 
does  not  imagine  that  we  shall  ever  be  called 
upon  to  pay  these  two  millions. 

Mr.  CROWTHER.— I  believe  you  will. 

Mr.  MILLAR.— There  is  where  you  and  I 
differ,  because,  before  we  are  ever  called  upon 
to  pay  these  two  millions,  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  taken  into  consideration— namely,  that  in 
the  last  balance  sheet  submitted  by  the  bank, 
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the  liabilifcies  are  somewhat  under  the  assets, 
and,  before  such  an  event  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  fears  takes  place,  we  should  have 
four  millions  of  a  surplus  to  meet  the  lia- 
bilities, because,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
not  guaranteed  the  shareholders  of  the  bank. 
We  have  guai^anteed  the  creditors,  and  on  the 
liability  side  we  have  a  million  and  a  half  of 
capital.  Surely  the  honourable  gentleman 
will  not  say  we  are  responsible  to  those  people 
for  the  capital.  The  shareholders  will  be 
called  upon  for  the  amount  of  their  liability, 
and  the  assets  of  the  institution  will  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  its  liabilities  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay  one  penny. 

Mr.  CROWTHER.— That  is  all  on  paper. 

Mr.  MILLAR.— But  the  liabilities  of  the 
shajreholders  are  not  all  on  paper.  You  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  million 
and  a  half  of  shareholders*  liabililiy.  So  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of 
ever  being  called  upon  to  pay  one  penny.  The 
honourable  member  for  Pareora  complained 
of  the  banks  hoarding  up  sixteen  millions  of 
gold  during  the  time  that  poverty  existed. 
"Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  sixteen  millions'  worth 
of  gold  in  the  banks  of  all  Australasia.  There 
is  noc  two  millions'  worth  of  gold  in  New  Zea- 
land at  the  present  time.  That  is  where  our 
trouble  comes  from.  If  the  Government  took 
a  greater  interest  in  this  currency  question  it 
would  be  better  for  the  colony.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  present  Ministry — 
that  they  are  gradually  controlling  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country ;  and  that  is  why  they  are 
receiving  my  support,  and  will  always  do  so. 
When  we  come  to  regard  the  crisis  we  have 
passed  through  we  should  be  worse  than  mad- 
men to  stay  here  and  not  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  controlling  the  currency  of  this 
.  colony.  The  banks  are  going  on  further  year 
by  year  in  the  issue  of  what  are  promissory 
notes,  allowing  the  banks  with  those  pieces  of 
paper  to  go  on  purchasing  gold  ;  and  the  people 
of  this  country  will  have  to  give  their  labour  or 
produce  before  they  can  get  back  that  gold. 
This  House  ought,  as  I  say,  to  taJce  in  hand  the 
whole  question  of  the  note-issue,  and  control 
the  whole  of  the  gold  in  the  country.  That 
should  be  the  sole  property  of  the  State.  If 
something  of  this  sort  is  not  done,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  this  colony  to  progress  as  it  ought  to 
do,  and  every  year  the  thing  will  be  getting 
worse.  These  financial  institutions  which  have 
bled  the  country  in  the  past  will  bleed  it  in 
the  future,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  will  suffer.  Therefore  this 
question  of  the  control  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  will  have  to  be  attended  to.  New 
Zealand  would  be  a  wealthier  and  happier 
country  if  the  Government  took  steps  to  con- 
trol the  currency  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  do  it  shortly  thdt  they  will 
receive  my  hearty  support,  and  will  always  do 
so.  This  is  a  great  question.  The  nationalising 
of  the  land  is  undoubtedly  a  great  thing,  but 
whilst  we  allow  individual  institutions  to  con- 
trol the  currency  of  the  country  it  will  not 
benefit  us  to  the  same  extent  as  the  national- 
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isation  of  the  land  would  do  if  the  currency  of 
the  country  were  controlled  by  the  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  main  question  in  this  de- 
bate, the  only  difference  between  the  Opposi- 
tion and  ourselves  is  that  they  maintain  thes^ 
securities  are  not  pledgable.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  I  believe  the  credit  of  the  colony  is  bound 
up  with  every  one  of  these  institutions  as  part 
of  the  whole,  and  I  believe  the  Treasurer  waa 
fully  warranted  in  stating  what  he  said.  If 
the  Opposition  cannot  bring  a  greater  charge 
against  the  honourable  gentleman,  if  they  can- 
not do  anything  more  against  him  than  to  pick 
out  one  word,  which,  if  absolutely  correct,  he 
was  justified  in  using,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
that  they  have  a  very  poor  case.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Government,  and  to  vote  against 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  WARD.  —  Sir,  before  I  arrived  in  the 
colony  honourable  members  will  recollect  that 
I  was  treated  to  what  I  formerly  stated  should 
be  regarded  by  any  fair-minded  man  as  being 
unfair — that  was,  the  criticisms  in  my  ab- 
sence that  were  being  made  concerning  what 
I  have  said,  or  am  supposed  to  have  said, 
and  what  I  am  supposed  to  have  done,  in 
London.  Referring  to  the  previous  debate, 
when  this  matter  was  before  the  House  I  com- 
plained of  not  being  allowed  what  I  deemed 
would  have  been  graceful  of  honourable  mem- 
bers—  that,  instead  of  being  limited  to  half 
an  hour,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  might  be  permitted  a  longer  time.  The- 
House  did  not  apparently  deem  such  a  con- 
cession to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  allow 
me  to  have  that  latitude  which  I  desired.  Sir». 
we  find  since  then  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  this 
House,  reflecting  on  myself.  That  notice  of 
motion  gave  an  opportunity  to  every  honour- 
able member  who  had  anything  to  say  against 
the  Agent-General  or  myself  in  my  absence » 
who  expect  me  in  the  ordinary  course  to  have 
replied  to  their  statements,  to  have  risen  in. 
their  places  and  to  have  accused  me,  or  to- 
have  brought  against  me  any  charges  they 
deemed  to  be  proper.  What  have  we  seen  ?  We- 
have  seen  half  a  dozen  members  on  our  own 
side  of  the  House  having,  to  rise  one  after 
another;  whilst  those  honourable  gentlemen 
who  profess  to  be  anxious  that  I  should  place- 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  House  aud  the 
country,  and  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending myself  from  their  attacks — what  have 
they  done?  They  have  remained  in  their  seats, 
and  allowed  member  after  member  on  this  side 
of  the  House  to  get  up,  without  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  give  me  that  opportunity  of 
defending  myself  against  their  statements 
which  they  profess  they  were  anxious  to  do. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  It  is  very 
well  known  to  every  member  of  this  House- 
that  I,  who  am  the  accused  party,  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  repelling  those  attacks- 
which  they  themselves  had  brought  against 
me.  Then,  I  ask  honourable  members,  do  they 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  this  evening?^ 
After  I  have  finished  they  will  find  honourablei- 
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Tnemben  getting  up  one  after  another  and  re- 
ferring to  my  actions  in  what  they  will  telj  you 
is  a  brave  and  courageous  manner,  without 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  repelling  their 
attckcks.  Is  it  fair  or  honourable  fighting  to 
attack  a  man  when  he  cannot  speak  to  defend 
himnelf  ?  If  they  have  charges,  and  are  not 
-afraid  of  preceding  me,  why  do  they  *'  lay  back  "  ? 
This,  Sir,  is  in  keeping  with  what  has  been 
done  to  me  before  my  arrival,  and  ever  since 
my  arrival  here,  by  honourable  members  who 
loudly  profess  themselves  the  champions  of  all 
that  is  good  and  proper,  and  as  desirous  of 
showing  fair-play  to  one  who  Is  attacked.  I 
•ask.  Sir,  is  that  fair  fight  ?  In  my  opinion  it 
is  not.  It  was  the  duty  of  those  honourable 
members  who  wanted  to  bring  these  charges 
-against  me — it  was  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country  —  to  have  come  forward 
openly  in  my  presence  with  their  charges, 
and  allowed  me  to  repel  them  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  not  to  have  waited  and  thus  forced 
me  to  get  up,  in  order  to  practically  tie  my 
hands,  as  far  as  their  charges  are  concerned. 
Now,  what  do  we  find  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
circular  of  the  Agent- General  was  attacked  ;  in 
the  next  place,  the  statement  made  by  myself 
—or  which  was  said  to  be  made  by  myself — 
with  regard  to  certain  securities  being  in  Lon- 
don, was  attacked ;  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the 
fact  of  these  securities  being  there  at  all.  What 
do  we  find  now  from  the  speech  of  the  leader 
-of  the  Opposition?  That  they  receded  from 
the  former  position  they  took  up.  They  now 
admit  the  existence  in  liondon  of  some  securi- 
ties, and  say  that  of  the  three  millions  of 
-securities  a  great  portion  were  trust  funds, 
thereby  admitting  that  their  charges  against 
the  Agent  -  General  and  myself,  circulated 
and  published  broadcast,  that  the  securities 
were  not  there  at  all,  were  groundless;  and 
they  havd  receded  from  that  position  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  first  two  charges  they  made 
against  us  were  inaccurate,  and  not  justi- 
fiable. Have  they  had  the  manliness  to  with- 
draw them  ?  These  high-toned  high-principled 
men,  who  are  ready  to  destroy  other  men's 
characters,  should  surely  be  above  this.  I  pro- 
pose this  evening  to  asir  honourable  members 
to  allow  me  to  place  before  them  what  is  the 
true  position  of  the  matter.  Let  me  recall  to 
honourable  members  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  this  House  in  connection  with  the 
Land*  talc  Bill  of  last  year.  Let  me  remind 
the  House  that  the  Opposition  have  attempted 
to  discredit  the  statement  made  by  me  that  at 
the  titne  we  had  not  sufiicient  cash  in  London 
to  meet  the  payment  of  the  £600,000  falling 
due.  Will  any  honourable  member  say  that  I 
have  in  any  way  attempted  to  go  back  on  the 
statement  I  then  made,  or  will  he  not  bear  me 
•out  in  saying  that  I  am  only  now  reiterating 
what  I  then  stated  in  the  House — that  we  had 
not  at  that  time  £600,000  in  cash  in  Ijondon  to 
meet  our  payments?  I  did  not  say  that  we 
had  not  £600,000  of  securities  available.  Will 
honourable  members  turn  to  the  speeches  that 
the  leading  members  oti  that  side  of  the  House 
delivered  on  that  occasion  ?    Will  they  turn  to 


the  speeches  in  Hansard  and  see  what  they 
then  stated  ?  I  may  say  that  I  expected  better 
things  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  this 
occasion.  What  does  my  honourable  friend  do  ? 
He  selects  a  portion  of  the  speech  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  land-tax  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose those  honourable  members  opposite  are 
desirous  of  serving — namely,  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit my  statement  at  that  time.  I  ask,  is 
that  fair  ?  If  they  want  to  refer  to  what  I 
stated  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  let  them  turn  to 
page  94  of  Hansard  of  last  year,  on  the  25th 
July,  and  they  will  see  there  I  stated  that  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  state  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  disclose  important  confidential  matters 
which  affected,  not  me  personally,  but  this 
country.  Let  them  turn  to  the  page  I  allude  co 
and  they  will  find  that  I  there  stated  that  we 
had  not  exhausted  our  Tresbsury  bills.  I  stated 
the  Imperiayguaranteed  debentures  were  free, 
and  that  there  was  cash  in  the  Public  Account. 
Those  honourable  members  at  that  time  dis- 
credited it ;  and  the  honourable  member  for 
Patesi — what  did  he  do  ?  If  honourable  mem- 
bers will  just  look  up  the  same  Hansard — I  am 
not  going  to  weary  the  House  with  reading 
long  extracts,  but  if  honourable  members  will 
look  on  pages  70  and  79  they  will,  see  from  the 
speech  of  that  honourable  gentleman  that  he 
predicted  a  financial  crisis, — as  the  result  of 
what  ?  Because  honourable  members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  were  trying  to  extract  from 
q  OQ  1^0  information  which  I  thought  not 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  colony, 
should  be  placed  before  the  House — information 
which  was  restricted  by  my  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  country.  Those  honourable  mem- 
bers on  that  occasion  did — what  ?  They  stuck 
to  one  another,  each  following  the  same  line. 
If  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
Suburbs  (Dr.  Newman)  will  look  up  Hansard 
on  the  date  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
(page  71),  he  will  find  that  the  honourable- 
member,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  this 
House,  said-^what?  Why,  he  said,  in  argu- 
ing in  connection  with  Treasury  bills,  as  a  rea- 
son for  my  collecting  the  land-tax,  that  the 
colony  ^as  in  a  serious  financial  position,  **  be- 
cause he  has  discounted  all  the  Treasury  bills, 
an  extended  number  of  which  we  gave  him 
last  year."  He  said  there  were  no  Treasury 
bills  available,  although  I  had  stated  there 
were.  That  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
honourable  member.  And  you  will  find  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa,  in  the 
same  debate,  upon  the  same  occasion,  accused 
me  of  levity  because  I  did  not  give  him  the 
reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  prudent  finance,  warranted 
our  not  issuing  these  Treasury  bills  or  using 
Imperial* guaranteed  debentures,  but  warranted 
our  taking  the  course  of  collecting  the  land-tax 
twice.  What  did  those  honourable  members 
on  that  occasion  do?  They  desired  that  the 
whole  of  the  reasons  for  that  course  should 
be  given  to  them,  and  they  would  not  accept 
the  statement  of  the  Government  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  issuing  these  Treasury  bills  or  using 
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Imperial  -  guaranteed  debentures,  the  course 
which  had  been  followed  by  former  Treasurers — 
namely,  that  of  collecting  the  tax  before  it  was 
due — should  be  followed  in  this  case,  and  was 
a  more  prudent  and  better  course,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  They  elected,  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  to  make  the  most 
damaging  statements  as  to  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  country.  I  am  going  to  point 
out  to  honourable  members  what  the  result  of 
the  speeches  of  those  honourable  gentlemen 
was  upou  that  occasion.  They  tell  you  now 
that  the  credit  of  the  country  was  not  hurt. 
They  ask  for  the  names  of  the  writers  in  the 
British  Press  who  have  tried  to  damage  our 
credit.  They  even  say  no  damaging  articles 
have  been  published.  But  those  honourable 
members  cannot  have  read  what  was  published. 
In  important  financial  journals  circulating  all 
over  England  the  most  injurious  statements 
of  that  kind  were  published,  as  the  result, 
I  say,  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  by 
some  honourable  members  on  that  occasion. 
You  will  find  them  published  in  important 
financial  journals  in  England — statements  to 
the  effect  that  this  colony  was  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency — of  bankruptcy.  Those  honour- 
able members  ask  wIk)  wrote  those  letters. 
Let  them  read  their  speeches  in  Hansard  and 
in  the  daily  papers,  let  them  read  the  ruinous 
criticisms  in  the  leading  columns  of  some  of 
their  own  organs,  and  let  those  honourable 
gentlemen  deny  the  damage  that  is  done  to 
all  classes  in  this  country  if  they  so  choose. 
I  do  not  like  indulging  in  personalities, 
neither  am  I  going  to  do  so  during  this 
debate,  but  I  will,  at  any  rate,  tell  them,  if 
they  like  to  turn  to  the  statements  and  to 
those  speeches  in  Hansard  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  they  will  find  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  honourable  member  for 
Wejrarapa,  the  honourable  member  for  Wel- 
lington Suburbs,  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea,  and  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City — every  one  of  those  honourable  mem- 
bers on  this  occasion  to  which  I  refer  attempted 
to  discredit  the  statement  made  by  myself  that 
it  was  quite  desirable  and  necessarv,  in  the 
interest  of  the  colony,  that  the  tax  snould  bo 
collected,  instead  of  issuing  these  bills,  or 
using  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures.  They 
insisted  the  financial  position  of  this  country 
was  in  the  most  serious  condition,  and  some 
of  them  predicted  disaster.  I  propose,  now  to 
read  to  the  House  a  confidential  letter  written 
about  the  time  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
to  the  Government,  and  I  would  remind  the 
House  what  took  place  in  former  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  safe  finance  of  this  colony. 
Let  me  ask  honourable  members  on  that  side 
to  recall  when  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  was  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  1878,  and  to  remember  the  fact 
that— pressed  and  goaded  by  his  own  party, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  extract  from  him 
some  confidential  information  he  knew  should 
not  be  disclosed  in  the  interests  of  the  colony 
— they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  report  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Taieri  (Mr.  Fulton), 
who  was  deputed  their  nominee,  and  who  during 
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the  debate  professed  to  have  the  confidence^ 
of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  in  the  matter.  They 
agreed  to  act  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Fulton 
if  he  was  satisfied  the  course  suggested  by  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson  was  necessary.  They  obtained 
an  assurance,  not  from  the  Treasurer,  but  from 
Mr.  Fulton,  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the 
informatfon  should  be  made  public  from  tliese 
benches.  The  result  of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson's 
interview  never  was  made  public,  and  tlie  course- 
first  suggested  by  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  was- 
adopted.  Yet  the  same  men  wanted  confiden- 
tial information  from  me  calculated  to  injure 
the  country  made  public,  and  though  they 
had  his  assurance  they  .refused  to  accept  it. 
The  honourable  member  for  Eden  wanted  the- 
Government  to  do  it.  Do  those  honourable 
members  recollect  why  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  on. 
that  occasion  did  not  disclose  the  information 
to  this  House  ?  Why,  certainly  they  do.  They 
know  that  it  was  because  he  was  invested  with 
grave  responsibility  upon  that  occasion  that- 
he  dared  not  disclose  what  those  honourable 
gentlemen  wanted.  They  know  that  the  most- 
serious  responsibility  was  on  my  shoulders,  and 
that  to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try I  have  had  to  put  up  with  incessant  personal 
odium  and  abuse,  because,  invested  with  grave 
responsibilities,  I  have  elected,  in  preference  to- 
studying  my  personal  comfort,  to  do  my  duty. 
We  have  done  what  other  Ministries  have 
done.  We  have  been  asked  again  and  again  by 
honourable  members  opposite  to  disclose  confi- 
dential information  which  they  knew  we  could 
not  disclose,  and  because  we  did  not  disclose  it- 
they  attempt  to  discredit  and  scout  the  mem- 
bers on  these  benches.  That  was  the  position  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  the  land-tax;, 
and  I  will  read  to  the  House  the  letter  I  refer  to. 
I  will  also  give  the  House  from  an  official  record 
the  financial  position  on  that  occasion  as  against 
the  statements  of  those  honourable  members 
who  gave  currency  to  the  damaging  reports 
abroad  in  England  and  in  this  colony  while- 
they  knew  we  were  in  a  good  financial  position. 
When  I  place  this  statement  before  them  I 
trust  hpnourable  members  will  judge  as  to  the- 
accuracy  of  the  reports  in  circulation  when  I 
placed  the  position  before  the  House.  On  the- 
occasion  to  which  I  refer  the  following  letter- 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Government  on  the  5th  July,  1894.  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  the  letter.  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  of  it.    This  is  the  extract: — 

'*  It  is  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
exceptionally  low  state  of  our  cash  revenues,, 
and  of  our  remittances  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replenishing  the  Public  Account  there. 
Our  balance  in  the  bank  yesterday  stood  at- 
£22,104  13s.  6d.  Our  remittance  bills  current 
only  amount  to  £210,000.  We  have  an  avail- 
able balance  of  authority  to  issue  Treasury 
bills  in  anticipation  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  £550,900." 

That  was  the  official  statement  which  came 
to  the  Government  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer. 
What  was  the  general  position  of  our  finanoes- 
upon  that  occasion  ?  Those  honourable  mem- 
bers were  endeavouring  to  tell  the  Government 
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'who  were  responsible  for  the  carrying-on  of  the 
finADcee  of  this  colony — were  endeavouring 
to  tell  the  Government  that  the  coarse  we  were 
pursuing  was  one  which  was  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  this  colony.  They  implied  and 
imputed  that  we  were  short  of  cash,  that  we 
had  no  Treasury  bills,  no  Imperial-guaranteed 
debentures,  and  no  cash  in  the  bank.  They 
implitd  all  this,  and  predicted  ruin  to  .the 
colony,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  impli- 
cations, it  has  been  published,  not  as  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  says,  to  some  half-dozen  of  the  people 
in  London,  but  published  broadcast,  and  the 
honourable  member,  if  he  does  not  know  it, 
ought  at  any  rate  to  know  it,  for  it  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  financial  circles  in  England, 
and  I  shall  read  some  extracts  directly  show- 
ing they  did  know  it.  And  yet  the  honourable 
member  comes  here  and  invites  you  to  listen  to 
his  gloomy  review  of  what  he  says  he  and  I 
were  doing  in  London.  Let  me  tell  the  honour- 
able member  that,  if  he  has  his  sense  of  his 
mponsibility  as  a  private  member  of  the 
House,  so  have  I,  not  merely  as  a  private 
member  of  this  House  but  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Ministry,  and  I  recognise  my  responsi- 
bility equally  with  the  honourable  member  or 
with  any  other  member  of  the  House.  What 
was  the  position  of  our  finances  on  the  occasion 
I  refer  to?  It  was  tbat  we  had  obligations 
to  meet  to  the  extent  of  £885,850,  and  we  had 
available  £721,268  to  meet  those  obligations. 
That  is,  we  would  have  had  absolutely,  includ- 
ing our  cash  in  the  Public  Account  in  London, 
£272,715,  and  including  tbe  whole  of  the 
cash  we  had  available  at  the  time,  a  deficit 
in  London  at  the  time  to  which  I  referred  of 
£114,587.  Sir,  as  against  that  deficit  we  had 
only  to  remit  £210,000  out  of  the  land-tax  in 
order  to  turn  that  deficit  into  a  credit  of 
£96,413  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am  quot- 
ing now,  let  me  tell  the  House,  what  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  that  honourable  members  sliould 
be  apprised  of  not  from  a  return  prepared 
to  suit  myself  —  I  am  not  quoting  from  a 
return  prepared  for  the  purpose  o£  placing  be- 
fore honourable  members,  but  I  am  reading 
an  extract  from  an  ordinary  return,  dated  the 
16th  July,  1894,  giving  a  forecast  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  New  Zealand  Public  Account  in 
London  at  the  end  of  the  following  October. 
I  deem  it  essential  to  make  that  statement  in 
connection  with  the  return.  We  had,  as  the 
result  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  the  re- 
mittance of  the  £210,000,  instead  of  a  deceit  of 
£114.000,  a  credit  of  £95,418  after  providing  for 
the  £600,000  interest  payable  in  London.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  whole  of  the  £476,000  of 
Imperial-guaranteed  debentures  were  free  and 
unpledged,  and  available  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  finances  of  the  colony.  Let  me 
tell  the  £k>use  I  have  here— for  I  deemed  it 
requisite  in  order  to  bear  out  my  statement, 
and  even  with  it  I  doubt  whether  some  honour- 
able members  opposite  in  their  prejudice  will 
accept  it — ^the  official  and  unprejudiced  com- 
munications sent  to  me  at  the  time  —  the 
Statement  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 


without  any  solicitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  that  £476,000  of  Im- 
perial-guaranteed debentures,  we  had  available, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  £550,900  of  unissued 
Treasury  bills  in  this  country,  making  a  total, 
after  providing  for  the  whole  of  the  payments, 
of  £1,122,818  of  unused  Treasury  securities, 
independently  of  cash,  and  quite  apart  from 
any  of  the  trust  securities,  which  was  the  finan- 
cial credit  position  of  the  colony  at  that  date. 
Now,  those  honourable  members  who,  when  the 
land-tax  debate  was  before  the  House,  were 
aspersing  myself  and  the  Government  by  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Treasury  bills,  and  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Imperial-guaranteed  deben- 
turesf  and  who  were  throwing  doubt  on  our 
financial  position,  may  want  to  know  why  it 
was  necessary  to  have  this  reserve  of  £1,026,900 
of  Treasury  bills  and  Imperial  -  guaranteed 
debentures.  Do  those  honourable  members, 
who  are  continually  levelling  charges  against 
the  Grovernment,  know  what  was  going  on 
during  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred? 
Were  their  eyes  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
were  they  so  averse  to  the  Government  that 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  grave  conditions 
of  the  financial  position  of  this  colony  and 
the  adjacent  colonies  ?  Let  me  apprise  honour- 
able members  who  have  approached  this  ques- 
tion with  so  much  legal  acumen  that  it 
does  not  do  those  honourable  gentlemen  much 
credit  to  have  only  dealt  with  tbe  legal 
aspect  of  what  was  a  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate and  important  movement  in  connection 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  this  colony.  We 
are  not  asking  those  prejudiced  honourable 
members  to  judge  of  our  action  in  the  House. 
We  are  asking  the  country  to  impartially  re- 
cognise the  position ;  we  are  asking  the  coun- 
try to  take  a  review  of  the  grave  situation  that 
then  confronted  us,  and  to  realise  what  would 
have  happened  had  we  not  been  prepared  our- 
selves— and,  in  saying, that,  I  mean  the  colony — 
for  an  impending  calamity,  to  meet  which,  had  it 
come,  it  would  have  been  essential  that  all  our 
available  securities  should  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  water,  and  that  all  the  Treasury  bills  and 
ImpericJ-guaranteed  debentures  we  could  pos- 
sibly keep  free  should  have  been  so  kept.  We 
did  keep  our  position  strong  by  collecting  the 
land-tax  and  keeping  our  financial  resources  as 
large  as  possible.  Those  honourable  members, 
with  no  sense  of  responsibility  at  the  time — 
what  did  they  want  me  to  do?  To  fan  the 
the  flames  of  impending  disaster,  to  talk  openly 
to  them  of  the  seriousness  of  the  surroundings, 
to  lightly  recognise  the  gravity  of  my  responsi- 
bilities, to  save  myself  from  the  contemptible 
criticism  to  which  I  was  subjected,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  assist  them  in  bringing  untold  ruin 
upon  thousands  of  hard-working,  industrious, 
and  innocent  people  in  this  country.  Honour- 
able members  who  now  make  accusations 
against  me,  to  be  published  broadcast,  may 
think  it  is  of  no  importance  to  attempt  to 
discredit  my  word,  but  I  tell  them  that  I  care 
not  for  their  opinion.  I  treat  it  with  scorn  and 
indignation.  I  am  conscious  of  having  had  to 
assist  in  steering  this    country  through  the 
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most  difficulc  and  trying  period  it  has  ever 
passed  through, — brought  about  not  by  any 
fault  of  our  own,  but  by  the  general  financial 
cyclone  that  has  swept  over  other  countries. 
Very  few  people  who  know  me  will  believe  that 
I  would  wilfully  do  what  I  have  been  accused  of 
doing  in  this  House — making  misleading  state- 
ments about  our  finances  to  absent  people ; 
and  to  whom  ?  To  novices  and  inexperienced 
people?  Not  but  to  men  who  know  more 
about  our  finances  than  I  do  myself,  who 
know  more  about  them  than  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  members,  and  who  know  more 
about  the  position  of  New  Zealand  retrospec- 
tively and  at  the  present  moment  than  any 
member  of  the  House — men  whose  business  it 
is  from  day  to  day  not  only  to  know  the  finan- 
cial position  of  Kew  Zealand,  bat  every  move- 
ment in  connection  with  our  securities.  And 
those  honourable  gentlemen  attack  me  upon 
the  authority  of  whom?  Upon  the  authority 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie)  and  a  newspaper  report.  And  I 
am  to  be  judged  by  a  condensed  report  of  that 
sort  and  the  prejudiced  views  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City.  That  is  what  those 
honourable  gentlemen  ask  me  to  do.  That  is 
what  they  wish  to  impeach  me  upon.  That  is 
what  they  wish  to  discredit  me  upon,  and  that 
is  what  they  wish  to  traduce  a  fellow-colonist 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men  in  this  country 
upon.  I  challenge  every  one  of  those  honoiir- 
able  members  over  there  who  have  charged  me 
in  this  House  with  misrepresentation,  is  there 
one  of  them  who  will  not  carefully  go  through 
his  Hansard  proof  and  make  careful  alterations 
after  he  speaks  in  this  House  ?  I  spoke  extem- 
pore. I  did  not  read  my  speech  In  London.  I 
never  write  out  speeches  and  read  them,  or 
learn  them,  as  honourable  members  know. 
And  yet  they  would  attempt  to  destroy  a  man's 
character,  they  would  brand  him  before  the 
world,  they  would  do  things  which  I  regret  to 
say  would  even  destroy  a  man's  private  credit 
outside  this  House  and  outside  the  country. 
They  call  this  honourable.  They  call  this 
fair  dealing.  They  call  themselves  the  men 
of  high  character  and  the  possessors  of  all 
that  is  right  and  good.  These  are  the  men 
who  attempt  to  traduce  me.  What,  then, 
have  politics  in  New  Zealand  come  to?  Sir, 
we  have  heard  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Patea.  Where  is  that  honourable 
gentleman?  Why  has  he  gently  gone  out  of 
the  chamber  after  the  speech  the  honourable 
member  delivered  in  this  House  against  my- 
self ? — and  to  which  I  am  not  going  to  respond 
in  the  same  way  as  he  spoke  when  he  traduced 
me.  I  hope  and  believe.  Sir,  that  honourable 
members  here,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  I  have 
a  seat  in  this  House,  will  be  free  from  that. 
I  hope  they  will  never  find  me  descending 
to  the  level  that  I  regret  to  find  the  honour- 
able gentleman  descending  to.  It  is  not  a 
credit  to  New  Zealand,  or  to  honourable 
members  in  this  House,  that  we  should  have 
to  listen  to  such  language  and  expressions. 
Then,  Sir,  I  have  been  attacked  and  vilified 
by  a  newspaper  in  this  city  that  I  say  would 
Mr,  Ward 


be  a  disgrace  to  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs 
of  one  of  the  worst  cities  in  the  Old  Country, 
so  far  as  its  leading  articles  are  concerned. 
Its  scurrility,  untruthfulness,  and  contemptible 
tactics  are  an  absolute  disgrace  to  this  import- 
ant city.  The  lowest-toned  journal  would  not 
condescend  to  sink  to  the  level  it  does.  One 
does  not  care  so  much  for  aspersions  made 
of  that  sort  from  such  a  quarter;  they  are 
generally  made  for  the  best  reasons.  They 
may  have  the  right  to  make  charges  which 
are  absolutely  and  wholly  untrue.  But  when 
I  find  a  member  of  this  House  following  their 
lea.d,  and  getting  up  in  his  place  and  attempt- 
ing to  hurl  at  me  similar  accusations  in  his 
speeches  here,  I  say  to  honourable  members, 
if  there  is  any  sense  in  this  House  of  public 
decency,  or  of  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  let  us  rise  above  this,  and  not  go  in 
for  this  mere  effective  speech-making,  delivered 
ill  cold  blood,  which,  probably,  when  they 
come  to  sit  down  and  see  that  language  re- 
corded in  Eansardf  they  cannot  look  back  upon 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  shame. 
Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  such  a  system, 
but,  if  that  is  the  system  that  is  to  be  re- 
cognised by  honourable  members,  then  let  urn 
understand  it.  But  I  think  it  is  better  that 
we  should  aim  at  a  happier  and  better  st&te 
of  things  so  far  as  the  debates  in  this  House 
are  concerned.  I  may  remind  the  House  that 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  the  collecting  of 
the  land-tax  has  been  done  on  former  occasions 
by  former  Ministries.  It  was  the  speeches  and 
public  utterances  of  honourable  members  oppo- 
site that  were  largely  responsible  for  the  rumour 
that  we  were  approaching  bankruptcy.  What 
were  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  sending  of 
our  securities  to  London  ?  The  very  grave  occa- 
sion to  which  I  refer  was  at  the  time  of  ths 
great  Australian  financial  crisis,  in  October, 
1893.  On  the  11th  October,  1893,  we  sent 
our  securities  —  about  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on  — to  London.  On 
the  11th  July  in  the  same  year  a  great  insti- 
tution with  extensive  operations  in  this  coun- 
try— one  in  which  the  interests  of  many  people 
were  wholly  and  solely  locked  up  —  had  to 
suspend  operations.  I  refer  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company. 
There  was  a  great  financial  crisis  in  a  big 
institution  having  ramifications  all  over  the 
country,  which  affected  many  people  here. 
Here  was  an  institution  whicb^  on  the  11th 
July,  had  become  so  involved  that  it  had  to  sus- 
pend operations.  What  happened  on  the  29th 
June,  1894  ?  This  House  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  another  financial  institution,  as  the 
House  believed,  in  its  wisdom,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  credit.  But  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  recognise  that  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis  to  which  I  have  referred 
that  our  securities  were  sent  Home,  and 
prior  to  some  of  those  disasters  which  I  have 
named  ;  and  we  deemed  it  necessary  and  essen- 
tial, in  the  interests  of  this  country,  not  to 
use  Treasury  bills  and  guaranteed  debentures 

I  to  maintain  this  colony  in  a  sound  financial 
position.    There  was  not  a  man  living  here  at 
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the  time  of  that  crisis  who  could  say  to  what 
extent  that  crisis  was  likeJy  to  go.  And  I  ask 
-any  prudent  man  whether  he  will  not  admit 
that  it  was  not  essential  that  we  should  do 
— not  as  honourable  members  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner  have  imputed  to  me  as 
doing  —  sending  our  securities  to  London  to 
provide  money  for  the  payment  of  our  inter- 
est~^notbing  of  the  sort ;  but  that  we  should 
send  our  securities  there  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
sututions  to  which  they  belong,  so  that,  if  a 
crash  came,  those  institutions  might  be  in  a 
position  to  protect  themselves  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  country.  And  if  those  institutions 
eonld  protect,  or  assist  to  protect,  the  credit  of 
the  country,  will  any  honourable  member  sub- 
mit that  it  was  not  also  in  the  interests  of 
the  institutions  themselves  that  this  should  be 
done  ?  I  have  never  said  these  securities  were 
under  my  control.  When  I  last  spoke  in  the 
House  I  pointed  out  that  they  were  under  the 
three  keys  of  the  custodians  in  London.  But 
will  any  man  tell  me,  if  there  was  a  grave  crisis 
-or  a  great  crash — as  unfortunately  at  that  timb 
there  appeared  to  be  a  great  prospect  of  even 
coming  to  this  country  of  ours  —  will  any 
honourable  member  tell  me,  in  the  ordinary 
conrse  of  things,  if  we  could  have  averted 
that  crisis,  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  grave 
and  serious  responsibility  for  the  trustees  of 
those  securities — for  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  the  three  keys?— in  respect  to  which  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea  accused  me  quite 
improperly,  because  it  is  contraiy  to  fact,  of 
having  a  skeleton-key  of  my  own  to  release  the 
securities.  I  ask  honourable  members  who 
'know  the  ordinary  course  of  financial  business 
in  the  country  if  there  would  not  be  a  grave 
and  serious  responsibility  on  the  heads  of  these 
institutions  to  have  said,  after  conferring  with 
the  Government—should  a  serious  panic  have 
taken  place— that  they  would  not  allow  what  I 
-said  was  necessary.  I  knew  the  surroundings, 
and  the  people  in  London  knew  to  what  I  re- 
ferred— I  was  dealing  entirely  with  the  rumour 
that  but  for  the  collecting  of  the  land-tax  we 
should  have  defaulted — that,  should  a  great 
<3alamity  overtake  this  country,  those  securi- 
ties were  there,  and  could  be  used  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  on  an  occasion  such  as 
that. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — ^We  have  got  it  now. 

Mr.  WARD, — Let  the  honourable  member  for 
Wairarapa  restrain  himself.  We  have  had  one 
honoarable  member  now  accusing  my  honour- 
able friend  himself  for  having  made  a  mis- 
leading and  incorrect  statement — upon  what  ? 
He  would  not  wait  for  the  report  to  come  from 
England.  He  accused  me  in  his  district — and 
it  has  never  been  contradicted — of  having  said 
that  £10,000,000  expended  on  Native  land  had 
been  afterwards  repaid  from  revenue.  He  was 
corrected  by  the  honourable  member  for  Pare- 
era  this  evening.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
result  of  the  eipenditure  was  that  settlement 
had  gone  on,  and  the  Customs  revenue  had 
consequently  increased,  and,  as  a  result  of 
that  increase,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  country, 


and  that  the  revenue,  as  the  result  of  the  settle- 
ment, would  pay  the  interest  upon  the  war 
expenditure.  My  honourable  friend  cannot  deny 
that ;  let  him  get  up  and  deny  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— I  will  do  so  presently. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  am  sorry  to  bear  the  honour- 
able gentleman  say  so.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  is  a  statement  I  have  any  doubt  about, 
because  I  always  accept  an  honourable  gentle- 
man's statement  in  this  House,  and  I  accept 
his  word  at  once.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
House  what  we  were  going  through.  Now,  let  me 
ask  honourable  members  what  led  to  the  speech 
being  delivered  by  me  before  the  London*Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce.  Why  do  these  honourable 
members  only  take  the  report  of  the  speech  I 
made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?  Why 
do  they  completely  ignore  what  I  said  before 
the  Colonial  Institute?  Why  do  they  ignore 
what  I  said  at  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Are 
those  honourable  gentlemen,  for  their  own 
purpose  of  accusing  me  of  making  misstate- 
ments, going  to  rely  on  the  report  in  the  British 
Australasian  alone,  containing  phrases  not 
elaborated — ^not  fully  reported  by  any  means? 
I  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  as  rapidly  as  I  am 
speaking  now,  and  I  say,  without  any  hesi- 
tancy, that  if  I  had  been  fully  reported  in  the 
British  Australasian^  from  my  knowledge  of 
what  newspaper  people  can  do,  instead  of  the 
report  you  see  there  it  would  have  taken  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  columns  of  the  paper. 
It  was  a  condensed  report  taken  in  shorthand 
at  the  time,  and  I  have,  time  and  again,  had  the 
assurance  of  responsible  and  expert  reporters  of 
the  difficulty  of  recording  me  verbatim :  but  I 
am  not  going  back  from  the  word  "  unpledged  " ; 
those  honourable  members  accuse  me  of  using 
that  word ;  they  play  upon  the  words  '*  un- 
pledged "  and  **  pledgable."  But  why  was  it 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  any  state- 
ment in  the  speech  that  I  delivered'  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  ?  Why  was  it 
necessary  ?  These  honourable  members,  when- 
ever there  has  been  any  statement  made  in 
England,  or  sent  to  England  from  here,  ask, 
"  What  were  these  statements,  and  who  made 
them?"  Let  them  look  back  to  the  utter- 
ances of  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House — who  occupied  a  responsible 
position  in  the  Opposition  in  this  House.  I 
would  not  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  his 
absence  were  it  not  ihat  I  have  been  attacked, 
and  must  refer  to  this  statement.  Let  those 
honourable  members  refer  to  the  statements  of 
a  gentleman  who  formerly  represented  the  seat 
which  is  now  so  well  represented  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Selwyn.  Let  them  refer  to  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Sir  John  Hall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  finances  of  this  colony.  What 
will  they  find  the  honourable  member  said  ? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— When  was  this? 

Mr.  WARD.— In  1892.  They  will  find  that 
a  statement  in  connection  with  our  finances 
was  made  l^  Sir  John  Hall  at  that  time, 
which  statement,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
unquestionably  proved  in  the  debate  at  the  time 
to  nave  been  a  mistake  or  slip  on  the  part  of 
the  honourable  member.    He  made  a  state- 
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menfe  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Bal- 
lance'B  finance  which  at  the  time  was  proved 
to  be,  at  any  rate,  a  mistake : — 

*<  Mr.  Baliance  was  in  this  respect  no  worse 
than  his  predecessor.  The  feature  of  the 
Financial  Statement  was,  of  course,  the  esti- 
mated surplus  of  £380,000.  The  so-called 
Liberals  have  crowed  so  much  over  this 
£830,000  that  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  how 
it  is  made,  and  how  far  it  is  a  genuine  surplus 
of  the  year.  It  is  made  up  —  first,  by  the 
surplus  of  £165,000  fron^  the  year  1891-92  ; 
secondly,  by  the  payment  of  £80,000  of  the 
year's  mterest  on  our  loan  being  postponed  un- 
til next  year." 

That  statement  re  interest  was  wrong,  and  it 
was  proved  to  be  wrong.  In  reporting  extracts 
from  that  speech  the  London  financial  paper 
stated  that  we  '*  must  borrow  or  burst."  It 
also  said,  "And  all  the  present  Ministry  is 
doing  is  to  conceal  as  artfully  as  it  can  the 
source  from  whence  it  is  drawing  its  surplus  of 
money  spent  beyond  current  income."  That 
was  the  statement  which  was  made  then. 
Similar  statements  about  borrowing  or  burst- 
ing have  been  regularly  k^pt  up  in  England 
ever  since  that  time;  many  people  believe 
there  now  that  we  are  plunderers  and  robbers, 
and  that  the  colony  is  bankrupt.  What  was 
the  statement  made  not  very  long  before  my 
arrival  in  London — ^said  to  emanate  from  a 
colonist  of  high  standing  ?  Honourable  mem- 
bers must  recognise  that  I  must  only  briefly 
refer  to  this.  However,  I  shall  do  so,  because 
it  is  essential.    He  said  this  : — 

"  Our  rugged  mountains  must  be  tunnelled 
and  scarred  with  the  useless  lines,  our  en- 
gineers rivalling  each  other  as  to  which  one 
should  produce  the  most  fantastic  line  after 
the  Mont  Cenis  or  South  Andes  pattern.  Truly 
the  whole  thing  has  been  pitiable— very  piti- 
able—-and  we  are  all  bankrupt.  Nearly  every 
wholesale  house  in  the  colony  has  gone  to  the 
wall." 

That  is  a  statement  said  to  have  been  written 
by  an  old  New  Zealand  settler  of  position  and 
high  character.  I  ask  honourable  members  to 
say  whether  or  not  that  does  not  imply  that 
every  one  in  this  country  is  bankrupt. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Who  wrote  it  ? 

Mr.  WARD. — It  is  written  by  an  old  New- 
Zealander.  Honourable  members  ask,  "  Who 
wrote  it  ?"  Let  them  refer  to  some  of  their  own 
speeches  if  they  wan  t  to  kno^.  A  further  state- 
ment was  published  at  the  same  time  to  the 
effect  that — 

**  The  borrowers  all  round  are  bankrupt,  and 
most  of  the  lenders  would  soon  be  so  likewise, 
but  the  Government,  which  cannot  live  except 
by  borrowing,  and  the  farmers,  who  cannot  pay 
because  they  make  no  money,  and  the  cor- 
porate mortgagees,  who  know  not  where  to 
turn  for  a  spare  shilling,  are  all  to  be  made 
gloriously  fat  and  to  be  put  in  funds  by  a 
systematic  use  of  the  '  splendid*  credit  of  the 
colony  on  the  London  market.'  " 

A  further  statement  is  made  in  the  same 
paper,  dated  shortly  before  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don.   It  is  as  follows : — 
Mr,  Ward 


*<  The  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Zealand  is  too  utterly  sad  for  mockery.  They 
have  allowed  their  freedom  to  be  trafficked 
away  to  the  usurer ;  debt  haunts  them  in  all 
their  transactions  — ^  steals  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths,  the  clothes  from  their  backs  p 
and  still  the  charlatan  political  adventurer  be- 
fools them  with  gabble  about  prosperity— about 
a  colony  *  impregnable '  in  its  strength.  The- 
mind  turns  from  such  a  spectacle  with  loathing 
and  pity.  But  if  the  age  of  miracles  returns 
New  Zealand  may  yet  be  saved." 

That  is  another  statement  which  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  yet  honourable  members  upon  that 
side  of  the  House  say  they  have  never  seen 
anything  published  against  the  credit  or  posi* 
tion  of  this  country.  Here  is  a  statement 
which  was  also  published  by  another  old 
settler— it  is  a  statement  written  from  this 
colony. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— In  what  paper  ? 

Mr.  WARD.— The  Investors*  Review, 

Hon.  Members. — Ha  1  ha ! 
'  Mr.  WARD. — Honourable  members  may  say,. 
*'Hal  ha  I  ha  I"  but  the  old  settler  who  sent 
this  statement  to  the  Old  Country — did  he  say^ 
"Ha!  hat  hat"?  Itis<*Hal  hat  hat"  when 
one  reads  these  statements.  Does  not  that 
sound  like  an  echo  of  the  **  Ha  t  ha  t  ha  1"  of  those 
who  sent  it  ?  These  damaging  statements  that 
are  being  made  there  are  paralysing  our  efforts,, 
and  yet  honourable  members  laugh  when  suoh 
statements  are  read  out.  What  does  that 
show?  Does  it  not  show  that  they  care  very 
little  that  these  aspersions  on  the  credit  of  the 
country  are  made  ?  That  is  the  logical  conda- 
sion  when  one  hears  such  laughter  when  thesa 
damaging  things  are  read  out : — 

"  Meanwhile  our  Ministers  live  modestly  in 
lodgings  in  the  Wellington  publichouses.  The 
Ministerial  residences  of  the  old  extravagant 
Yogel  days  do  not  suit  them.  They  are  care- 
ful men,  who  do  not  care  to  entertain  and  live 
expensively;  it  is  wiser  to  keep  their  posses- 
sions in  a  carpetbag,  so  that  when  the  crasl» 
comes  they  have  only  to  step  on  board  the  first 
steamer.  *  In  all  the  years  I  have  lived  in  the- 
colony  I  never  saw  things  so  bad  and  working- 
men  so  pinched.  The  unemployed  labouring- 
man  is  now  a  recognised  profession  ;  and  they 
hang  around  the  Government  offices  waiting 
their  turn  on  the  co-operative  works; — oniy^ 
woe  betide  a  man  who  may  happen  to  be  o£ 
the  wrong  political  'colour' I  In  ordinary 
pursuits  where  labour  is  employed  there  is  an 
flkntagonistic  class  feeling  being  fostered  which 
is  killing  all  enterprise.  That  the  coming  gene- 
ration has  a  rude  awakening  before  it  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  and  I  tremble  sometimes  what 
is  to  become  of.  my  own  little  ones.  I  have- 
thought  for  years  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  would  be  bankruptcy." 

And  those  honourable  gentlemen  say  there- 
are  no  discrediting  statements  made  about  this 
country  I  If  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  are  to  be  dragged  in  the 
mire  and  held  before  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public  and  the  investing  public  in  that  way 
—if  Ministers  of  the  day,  through  animosity^ 
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ftiQ  SO  attacked  by  a  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  is  so  cowardly  that,  while  attacking  MioiiB- 
tors  before  people  at  a  distant  place,  ne  will 
not  put  his  name  to  expressions  of  that  sort — 
can  it  be  said  that  the  statements  made  will 
not  lead  to  the  injury  of  the  country  ?  I  ask 
honourable  members  to  say  whether  I  am  not 
right  in  saying  this.  If  a  man  makes  dis- 
creditable assertions  concerning  Ministers  and 
the  country,  and  wants  people  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  believe  he  is  sincere,  he 
should  at  least  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  know  who  he  is  that  makes  them,  and  in 
that  way  what  reliance  may  be  put  upon  them. 
Now,  honourable  members  say  that  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  these  statements 
that  axe  made  concerning  New  Zealand.  Here, 
in  the  Colonies  and  India — the  only  paper  that 
has  been  read  all  along  here  by  honourable 
members  on  the  other  side  has  been  the  British 
Australasian — but  here,  in  the  Colonies  and 
India^  is  a  statement  made  by  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales:— 

**  Mr.  Trickett,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council,  has 
lately  been  on  a  visit  to  New  Zealand,  and 
he  speaks  of  that  country  in  anything  but 
glowing  terms.  He  found  the  colony  in 
a  depressed  condition,  with  the  inhabitants 
drawing  long  mouths  everywhere,  and,  ac- 
cording to  bim,  the  lists  of  properties  for 
sale  throughout  the  colony  made  it  appear 
as  if  the  whole  country  was  for  disposal.  He 
heard  eveiywhere  a  general  outcry  against  the 
meddling  legislation  of  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Trickett,  who  is  a  solicitor  and  an  old  member 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in  Sydney, 
is  a  man  of  high  character  and  observant 
habits,  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  New 
Zealand  will  no  doubt  be  seriously  pondered 
by  those  interested  in  that  colony." 

Who  could  blame  the  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  who  made  a  statement  of  that 
sort  ?  But  who  are  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
Who  told  that  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  that  a  sovereign  could  not  be  safely  in- 
vested here?  Was.it  the  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  would  tell  him  that?  I  do 
not  say  it  was  the  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  but  I  say  this;  that  these  are 
the  people  who  have  been  the  slanderers  and 
tiadncers  of  the  country,  who  by  their  light 
ezprossions  alarm  investors,  and  who  help  to 
create  distrust  and  to  bring  about  financial 
disaster ;  and  I  say  that  they  have  attempted 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  country.  And  vet 
we  have  honourable  members  here  who,  be- 
cause I  attempted  to  refute  some  of  these 
calumnies  when  in  England,  not  only  attempt 
to  discredit  mo,  but  to  destroy  and  lower  the 
credit  of  the  country,  and  to  injure  every 
one  in  it;  and  we  have  had  speeches  de- 
livered which  ought  never  to  have  seen  the 
pages  of  Hansard.  I  say  that,  and  I  say 
it  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
honourable  members  may  want  a  little  more 
of  this.  Here  is  the  Manchester  Courier,  The 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  says 


it  is  only  half  a  dozen  people  who  hear  any- 
thing of  this  sort ;  but  here  is  the  Manchester 
Courier f  and  it  says, — 

**  Still,  as  a  singular  comment  on  the  Minis- 
ter's glowing  periods  and  financial  forecast, 
there  now  comes  a  telegram  announcing  that 
the  revenue  for  the.  first  nine  months  of  the- 
year  amounted  to  about  £d,000,CX)0,  being  a 
decrease  of  £180,000.  At  this  rate  the  finan- 
cial year  will  wind  up  with  a  deficiency  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Private 
advices  from  New  Zealand  speak  in  the  most, 
gloomy  terms,  both  as  to  the  financial  and 
trade  positions,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  advices  convey  a  truer  impression  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  than  do  any  merely  official' 
utterances." 

.  Sir,  the  honourable  member,  perhaps,  may 
also  refer  to  a  paper  called  Morning^  dated  the 
4th  May,  1895:— 

"  The  price  at  which  the  loan  was  taken  is- 
absurdly  high,  considering  the  really  precari- 
ous state  of  New  Zealand  finances.  The 
colony  is  literally  honeycombed  with  insol- 
vency, notwithstanding  all  the  official  protests 
made  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  only  by  me^ms 
of  steady  borrowing  that  the  cranlrf  bark  will 
be  kept  afloat." 

Now,  regarding  my  honourable  friend  the- 
member  for  Wellington  City,  who  was  in  Lon- 
don at  the  same  time  as  myself,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  accuse  him  of  that  which  he  accused  me 
of  with  regard  to  his  object  in  London.  When* 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  there  he  treated 
me  as  one  gentleman  should  treat  another,, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  suppose  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  do  any- 
thing to  the  contrary.  But  when  he  invites 
me  to  say  that  he  has  not  made  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  colony 
of  an  injurious  nature,  I  accept  that  chal- 
lenge, and  shall  deal  with  it  later  on.  What 
did  I  find  with  regard  to  myself  personally?' 
The  Statist^  doubtless  prompted  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Government,  refers  to  my  occupation  in< 
my  earlier  life.  Evidently  with  the  idea  of 
belittling  me,  it  says,  *'  The  personnel  of  the 
Government  is  distrusted.  The  Hon.  J.  G. 
Ward  some  ten  years  back  was  a  telegraph 
clerk."  Would  honourable  members  believe 
that  even  in  that  statement  they  are  ten 
years  out  ?  It  is  twenty  years  in  November 
since  I  resigned  from  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment. I  was  very  happy  during  the  time 
I  was  in  the  Telegraph  Department;  and^ 
very  proud  I  am  of  having  been  there.  I 
never  regret  it,  and  I  am  not  ashamed,  of 
it.  When  I  saw  that  published  in  the  Statist, 
what  did  I  do?  Did  I  rush  into  print  in 
order  to  show  that  I  was  somebody  who  had 
not  been  in  a  lower  position  than  the  one 
that  I  have  now  the  honour  to  occupy  ?  Did  I 
rush  into  print  and  correct  that  statement  in 
the  Statist  ?  Certainly  not.  When  I  met  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
addressing  them,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  telling  them  that  I  joined  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment in  this  country  as  a  telegraph  boy». 
and  that  I  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 
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Hon.  Membebs. — Hear,  hear. 
Mr.  WARD. — There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
attempt  to  helittle  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  finan- 
cial people  in  London.  They  refer  to  my 
private  business,  evidently  inspired,  and  with 
'  the  object  of  injuring  me.  What  came  out 
in  the  same  paper  ? — 

*'  Ten  days  after  the  Budget  was  presenteid 
'  the  Treasurer  introduced  an  urgency  Bill  to 

•  enable  him  to  collect  the  land-  and  income-tax 
six  months  before  it  was  due  " — there  they 
are  only  two  months  wrong  again ;  it  was  four 
months  before  it  was  due — "  and  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  stated  that  unless  he  could 

»  carry  this  be  could  not  meet  the  colony's  inter- 
est falling  due  in  London  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  surplus  was  only  manufactured 
by  including  as  ordinary  income  upwards  of 
£500,000  of  released  sinking  funds:  in  other 
words,  the  colony  was  actually  living  last  year, 
on  this  one  item  alone,  over  £200,000  above  its 
income,  and  was  spending  in  excesF  of  the  in- 
come being  made." 
That  is  a  statement.  Sir,  which  is  grossly 

-and  absolutely  untrue;  and  honourable  mem- 

•  bers  can  verify  what  I  say  by  referring  to 
Hansard,  Now,  in  other  words  the  colony  was 
represented  as  actually  being  carried  on  at 

'  the  rate  of  £200,000  above  its  income,  and  as 
-spending  in  excels  of  its  income.  That  was 
a  statement  published  on  the  15th  December, 
'  when  it  was  known  I  was  going  to  London ;  and 
yet  these  honourable  members  opposite  will 
say  that  an  attempt  was  not  made  to  discredit 
me  there.    Do  they  want  another  newspaper  to 

•  show  what  the  opinion  was  in  connection  with 
the  country?  I  will  give  them  the  £iun.  In  that 
paper  the  following  statement  is  made : — 

**  The  position  of  New  Zealand  at  the  present 
moment  is  very  critical.  The  country  is  over- 
whelmed with  debc,  and  it  cannot  pay  its  way 
without  borrowing,  which  has  now  become  a 
'Very  difficult  operation.  Hitherto  New  Zea- 
land, by  obtaining  money  from  this  and  that 
•quarter,  has  been  able  to  stave  off  the  evil  day. 
Last  year  private  savings-banks  were  prohibited, 
the  Government  thus  obtaining  control  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money." 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  honourable  members  whether 
that  is  a  correct  statement  or  not.  I  deny  that 
it  is  a  correct  statement;  and,  instead  of  being 
pounced  upon  and  traduced  by  honourable 
members  for  having  attempted  to  rebut  the 
injurious  statements  made  so  persistently  and 

•  of  so  damaging  a  nature  against  our  country, 
not  before  half  a  dozen  people,  as  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie) 
has  declared,  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  very 

■  remarkable,  but  before  a  large  and  representa- 
tive gathering  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, before  the  House  of  Commons  mem- 
bers, before  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  in 
-scores  of  important  financial  houses— I  say 
that,  instead  of  being  traduced  and  vilified 
by  men  who  profess  to  wish  to  see  the  country 
prosper,  I  had  surely  a  right  to  expect  that, 
«ven  if  their  envy  overmastered  their  sense  of 
'right  and  fairness  to  myself,  they  would  at 
Jeast  have  spared  their  own  country.    I  do 


not  ask  them  for  praise.  I  ask  for  nothing 
but  the  truth.  The  half-dozen  people  whom 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  Oity 
(Mr.  Duthie)  alluded  to  may  be  judged  from 
the  newspaper  extracts  I  have  read,  which 
were  widely  circulated,  and  read  by  many 
thousands  in  England;  and  therefore  I  say 
the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  do  me  jus- 
tice in  saying  what  he  did.  He  did  not  do 
me  the  justice  of  saying  what  was  correct.  I 
say  that  I  endeavoured  to  put  the  position  of 
the  colony  in  a  way  that  I  believed,  and  still 
believe,  to  be  fair,  honest,  and  right  before  them. 
That  is  all  I  attempted  to  do,  and  it  is  what  I  am 
prepared  to  defend.  If  honourable  members 
want  to  see  something  more  discrediting  this 
colony,  let  them  take  the  Birmingham  Post  of 
the  25th  January ;  and,  if  they  want  to  see  more, 
let  them  take  the  important  papers  in  England 
in  which  the  ordinary  Press  telegrams  are  daily 
disseminated,  and  they  will  find  that  broadcast 
through  England  this  statement  was  published 
before  I  left  the  colony:  "that  the  colony  had 
a  deficit  of  £250,000."  Will  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  at- 
tempt to  say  that  for  the  Agent-Qeneral  and 
myself  there  was  nothing  to  do  in  removing 
the  unmerited  stain  cast  upon  the  financial 
position  of  the  colony?  Did  the  honpurable 
gentleman  in  his  private  capacity  do  anything 
to  refute  the  aspersions  on  this  colony  wnen  he 
read  in  the  British  Press  what  was  being  said  as 
to  the  colony's  position  ?  Did  he,  as  a  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  people  and  as  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  put  his  pen  to  paper  to  rebut  these 
statements,  or  did  he  use  his  influence  to  de- 
feat them  when  he  was  aware  that  all  these 
things  were  wrong  ? 

An  Hon.  Member. — Did  you  ? 

Mr.  WARD.  — That  I  did.  In  the  public 
papers,  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be- 
fore the  Colonial  Institute,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  business  circles,  I  was  not 
afraid  to  put  forward  all  the  arguments  I 
possibly  could,  and  to  state  my  bpinions,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  solvency  of  this  colony 
was  undoubted,  and  to  do  my  utmost  to  remove 
the  feeling  that  had  arisen  that  our  position  was 
not  sound  financially,  as  far  as  our  ability  to  pay 
our  way  was  concerned.  Did  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City,  who  was  there,  do 
likewise  ?  Let  me  say  one  word  to  honourable 
member^  about  the  trust  funds.  What  is  it  that 
honourable  members  are  accusing  me  of  ?  They 
are  accusing  me  of  having  made  a  statement 
before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
effect  that  **  three  millions  of  our  securities  were 
unpledged."  Let  me  ask  honourable  members 
to  recall  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  and  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  was  speaking,  and  they  will 
then  know  what  the  position  was.  Let  me  ask 
honourable  members  to  recollect  that  I  was  not 
talking  to  people  in  this  colony.  I  was  talking 
to  people  upon  the  scene  where  our  investments 
were  supplied  from,  who  were  fully  aware  of 
the  financial  requirements  and  position  of  this 
colony.  What  did  I  say  there  ?  I  said,  "  We 
have  got  three  millions  of  securities  unpledged." 
Will  the  honourable  member  in  question  deny 
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that,  80  long  as  the  various  State  departments 
of  the  colony  held  these  securities  free,  they 
were  unpledged  ?  I  ask  any  honourable  mem- 
ber if  he  can  deny  that ;  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  had  not  the  use  of 
these  securities,  could  not,  in  a  crisis,  or  in  the 
event  of  default,  as  had  been  suggested,  devote 
them,  to  the  existing  necessities  of  those  de- 
partments,— the  concurrence  of  the  custodians 
always  being  necessary,  as  is,  by  all  who 
know  anything  of  our  finances,  always  under- 
stood. They  were  absolutely  and  really  un- 
pledged, beyond  question,  and  it  was  in  that 
sense  I  used  the  term  **  unpledged."  I  say  that 
the  use  of  that  term  was  right  and  proper,  and 
I  adhere  to  the  assertion.  Yet  honourable 
members  now  play  upon  the  word  **  unpledged," 
and  say  that  I  used  the  word  in  connection 
with  the  securities  of  the  Post  Office,  and  not 
the  Government  Insurance  Department.  But 
honourable  members  are  drawing  a  very  fine 
red-herring  across  the  scent.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell)  gave 
us,  from  his  point  of  view,  and  with  legal  astute- 
ness, what  I  believe  to  be  his  honest  conviction 
as  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  position  ;  but  will 
the  honourable  member  deny  this  factf  that 
the  three  keys  he  referred  to  are  three  keys  for 
insuring  the  safe  keeping  of  all  the  depart- 
mental securities  on  behalf  of  the  department? 
— and  supposing  the  people  who  placed  these 
securities  in  charge  of  these  departments  weie 
desirous  of  obtaining  these  securities  from  the 
departments  they  would  be  told  that  the  securi- 
ties were  under  the  custodians'  keep  on  behalf 
of  the  department,  and  that  the  investors  were 
entitled  to  cash,  and  not  to  the  securities.  And 
yet  we  are  told  coolly  that  the  purpose  for  which 
these  keys  are  in  operation  is  to  protect. the 
securities  on  behalf  of  the  investors.  I  say 
they  are  departmental  securities,  and  it  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  department  that  they  are 
under  three  keys,  and  that  the  security  of  the 
investor  is  the  State.  The  State  must  protect 
the  investors,  the  State  must  protect  the  depart- 
ments, and  in  a  great  crisis  it  would  surely 
be  madness,  where  the  credit  of  the  State  was 
calculated  to  jeopardize  the  State  departments, 
that  the  latter  were  to  stand  by  inertly  and  do 
nothing  to  assist  to  uphold  the  country's  credit. 
Can  the  honourable  member  deny  that  to  be  the 
case  on  legal  grounds  ?  I  ask  him,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  to  look  at  the  Public  Revenues 
Act,  and  to  read  the  clauses  to  which  I  call 
their  attention — clauses  70,  74,  and  79, 1  think. 
If  they  read  these  clauses  they  will  find  that 
it  is  not  the  depositors  but  the  department 
that  is  to  be  protected  by  the  use  of  these 
three  keys.  It  is  the  credit  of  the  State  that 
protects  the  depositors,  and  to  which  they 
rightly  look  for  their  security ;  and  they  know 
it  is  the  finest  security  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  talk  indulged  in  by  Government  opponents 
cannot  alter  this  great  fact.  There  is  no 
Treasurer  in  the  world,  no  Treasurer  in  this 
colony,  who  would  interfere  as  Treasurer  with 
any  of  these  securities,  or  could  use  them  until 
he  bad  the  consent  of  the  custodians  of  the  de- 
partment,    I  never,  said  or  implied  they  could 


be  used  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1  said  there  what  I  say  now.  I  was  refuting 
the  calumniatory  statement,  published  broad- 
cast as  the  result  of  a  debate  in  this  House, 
that,  because  we  had  collected  the  land-tax 
twice,  the  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  defaulting, 
and  that  the  reason  we  collected  the  land-tax 
was  that  we  had  no  Treasury  bills,  no  Im- 
perial-guaranteed debentures,  and  no  cash; 
and  I  repeated  there  what  I  said  in  the  House- 
on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  :  *'  that  we  had 
Imperial -guaranteed  debentures,  we  had  Trea- 
sury bills  available,  and  we  had  cash  at  our 
Public  Account,  but  we  had  not  £600,000  in  cash 
at  London  to  meet  our  interest  when  it  was  due." ' 
But,  as  the  result  of  that  statement,  it  was 
published  broadcast  that  we  had  not  sufficient 
money  to  pay  our  way,  and  that  unless  we  had 
collected  the  land-tax  this  country  would  have 
defaulted.  That  was  what  I  pointed  out  in  the 
different  addresses  that  I  delivered  in  London. 
Will  honourable  members  say  that  I  am  getting 
common  justice  ?  I  do  not  care  whether  I  get 
one  bit  of  credit  from  them  for  what  I  may 
have  done ;  but  let  them  refer  to  the  speech  I 
ipade  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  those  elsewhere,  and  what  do  they  find  ? 
In  none  of  the  utterances  of  honourable  mem- 
oers  have  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  that 
speech  was  not  fully  reported ;  and  let  me  add, 
if  this  paper  which  reported  me  had  fully  re- 
ported me,  the  speech  would  have  occupied 
twenty  columns  of  its  space  instead  of  the  few 
columns  in  which  occurs  the  allusion  to  which 
I  am  now  referring.  They  say  I  was  not  re- 
ferring to  the  crisis,  and  endeavour  to  show  that 
my  remarks  re  securities  applied  only  to  our 
interest  payments.  Why  have  they  avoided  all 
allusion  to  my  speech  at  the  Colonial  Institute, 
also  very  much  condensed  ?  What  did  I  say 
there  about  the  crisis  we  had  passed  through  ? 
I  said, — 

"  It  was,  he  contended,  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  the  streams  of  commerce  from 
the  colonies  to  the  Old  World,  and  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  colonies,  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  leading  statesmen  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  statesmen  of  the  colonies  fully  recog- 
nised their  importance.  After  dealing  with 
some  items  of  social  legislation,  such  as 
women's  suffrage,  and  defending  the  taxation 
system  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Ward  said  that, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  the  colony  was 
looked  at,  he  thought  the  most  impartial  man 
would  say  it  had  attained  a  position  which 
was  most  commendable.  It  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  terrible  crisis  a  short  time  ago,  a  crisis 
which  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  it 
swept  through  a  most  powerful  continent,  and 
did  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  The 
Colony  of  New  ZesJand  passed  through  that 
ordeal  without  any  serious  injury.  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that  one  of  the  financial  institutions, 
of  the  country  was  put  into  a  strong  position 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  prevent  a  finan- 
cial disaster  overtaking  the  country,  but  the 
result  of  that  policy  was  that  in  1894  they 
saved  a  great  panic  from  coming,  which,  had. 
it  come,  would  have  thrown  them  back  con- 
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siderably,  and  have  seriously  checked  the  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  in  recent  years. 
In  his  concluding  remarks  the  speaker  pointed 
out  that,  owing  to  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the 
people,  the  extension  in  the  exports  nearly 
•equalled  the  depreciation  which  had  unfortu- 
nately taken  place  in  the  prices  of  the  staple 
products." 

Sir,  will  those  honourable  members  attempt 
to  tell  me  that  I  did  not  know,  in  speaking 
before  the  Colonial  Institute  on  the  finances  of 
•the  colony,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that 
I  was  talking  to  many  of  the  chief  financial 
representatives  of  London  ?  Those  honourable 
jnembers  want  to  nail  me  down  to  a  single 
phrase  in  a  condensed  newspaper  report  in  order 
to  impeach  my  veracity  in  connection  with  the 
three  millions  of  securities.  Would  any  one  of 
them  be  judged  upon  a  shorthand  condensed 
report  ?  I  decline  to  be  judged  by  a  statement 
taken  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  I  prefer  to 
take  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  colony 
to  which  I  belong.  I  shall  not  place  myself  in 
the  hands  of  honourable  members  who  will  not 
■apparently  view  fairly  what  I  was  attempting 
to  do  there,  and  I  ask  for  no  credit  to  be 
given  to  me  for  what  I  tried  to  do  ;  but  I 
ask  that  I  may  be  judged  fairly.  Let  me 
ask  those  honourable  members  who  wish  to 
pin  me  down  to  a  mere  phrase,  is  there  one 
of  them  who  will  get  up  and  say  he  would 
be  nailed  down  to  a  solitary  phrase  that  he 
utters  in  his  speech,  delivered  in  this  House, 
•even  in  the  slowest  manner  possible,  unless  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  correcting  that  speech  ? 
Those  honourable  members  would  object  to 
that ;  and  yet  that  is  the  system  which  they 
want  to  impeach  me  on.  I  would  invite  them 
to  try  and  take  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  their 
fellow-men,  as  I  know  the  people  of  the  colony 
^ill  do.  I  knew  that  these  people  at  Home  to 
whom  I  spoke  were  aware  of  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  colony.  Members  must  recollect 
that  I  was  dealing  with  men  who  knew  the  finan- 
•oial  position  as  well  as  myself.  At  this  meet- 
ing which  I  addressed  there  were  financial  ex- 
perts present  belonging  to  financial  houses  in 
England  who  have  been  in  business  communi- 
•cation  with  this  colony  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  did  not  know  the  state  of  our  finances? 
With  the  amount  they  had  at  stake  in  this 
colony,  and  with  the  experience  they  have,  will 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
.(Mr.  Duthie)  or  the  Opposition  tell  me  that  I 
was  able  to  twist  the  whole  of  those  people 
round  my  fingers  in  order  to  get  my  view  ac- 
cepted if  1  wished  ?  To  accuse  me  of  that  is  to 
accuse  me  of  being  a  cleverer  man  than  the 
whole  of  the  financial  experts  in  England. 
What  a  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
ieading  financiers  of  England — to  the  Bank  of 
England  —  to  the  commercial  men  —  to  the 
financial  Press — to  suppose  that  I  could  mis- 
lead them  in  such  a  way  I  Why,  even  if  they 
did  not  know  our  financial  position,  does  any 
sane  man  believe  they  would  expect  us  to  go 
on  the  market  for  a  million  and  a  half  if  we 
had  at  our  disposal,  for  ordinary  revenue  pur- 
Mr.  Ward 


poses,  some  three  millions  of  stock  ?  It  is  too 
ridiculous.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  their  intelli- 
gence to  suppose  them  so  utterly  incapable  of 
dealing  with  financial  matters  in  which  they 
are  daily  concerned.  They  must  either  ihip- 
pose  that  I  am  unusually  clever,  or  that  Eng- 
lish  financiers  are  unusually  dense.  Let  them 
try  and  treat  with  them,  and  they  will  very 
soon  discover  whether  they  are  not  dealing 
with  able  and  far-sighted  financiers.  I  decline 
to  take  a  position  of  that  sort,  even  did  I  not 
know  my  honourable  friend's  case  to  be  wholly 
and  absolutely  incorrect.  I  say  I  placed  the 
financial  position  of  the  colony  fairly  before 
the  people  of  England,  and  they  quite  under- 
stood the  position  as  well  as  I  did.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  securities  sent  to  London,  I  made 
a  statement  at  the  time,  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  dealing  with  the  rumour  that  we 
should  default  if  the  land-tax  was  not  col- 
lected, that  some  three  millions  of  securities 
were  in  London ;  and  at  the  time  I  spoke 
there  were  three  millions.  I  can  give  them  to 
the  House  in  detail.  There  were  securities  to 
the  value  of  £8.077,216,  including  £272.000  of 
cash,  available  at  the  time.  Now,  what  are 
honourable  members  trying  to  do?  They  are 
trying  to  eliminate  from  the  broad  statement  I 
was  making  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  main- 
taining our  credit  and  showing  the  people  at 
Home  we  had  command  of  resources  to  the  ex- 
tent I  have  named — they  have  tried  to  twist 
my  statement  to  suit  themselves,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  whole  of  the  securities  every- 
thing but  the  trust -fund  securities.  Why 
are  honourable  members  not  fair?  Why  do 
they  not  recollect  that  I  was  dealing  with  the 
whole  of  the  financial  position  so  far  as  oar 
securities  before  we  could  default  were  con- 
cerned ?  When  I  made  that  statement,  we 
had,  on  the  29th  of  October,  three  millions 
of  securities.  What  was  our  position  then? 
It  was  that  we  had  £8,060,828  of  securities, 
including  cash  available  in  London;  so  that 
when  the  land-tax  was  collected  I  was  right 
in  saying  that  before  we  could  default  we  had 
some  three  millions  of  securities  unpledged.  So 
we  had,  as  the  exact  amount  was  £8,077,215 ; 
and  the  day  I  spoke  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce it  was  £8,060,828.  And  yet  I  regret  to 
say  that  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Wellington  City  gives  notice  for  the  return  so 
as  to  get  a  list  of  certain  securities  which  he 
wishes  me  to  be  pinned  to  as  having  been  sent 
to  London,  and  to  which  he  wishes  to  make 
out  it  was  those  and  those  only  I  referred 
in  London.  I  say  that  is  not  fair.  I  was 
not  referring  to  the  trust  funds  as  the  securi- 
ties there  ;  I  was  referring  to  the  whole  of  the 
available  securities  that  would,  in  the  event  of 
a  crisis,  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
this  colony  from  default  or  insolvency.  That 
is  the  position  I  was  taking  up.  Now,  just  let 
me  ask  the  House  to  deal  for  a  moment  with 
this  contention  about  the  trust  funds.  I  have 
never  said  outside  this  House,  in  England  or 
in  this  colony,  and  I  will  not  say  so  now  be- 
cause it  is  opposed  to  fact,  that  I  have  sent 
the  private  trust  funds  or  the  Saviugs-Bauk 
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-Becurities  of  this  oouniry  Home  to  be  available 
for  ozdinary  financial  purposes.  Sir,  the  leader 
•of  the  Opposition,  when  he  spoke,  went  even 
farther  than  that.  What  did  he  say  ?  Why, 
be  said,  "  Is  the  thrift  of  the  people  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  current  necessities  of  the  colony?  " 
But  did  the  honourable  gentleman  state  that 
I  told  the  House  on  that  occasion  that  I  had 
£1,026,000  of  securities— that  I  had  still  the 
£476,000  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures  free  ? 
Did  I  not  state  that  I  had  £550,900  of  Trea- 
suzy  bills  available  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  ordinary  necessities  of  the  colony  ? 
When  I  have  shown  those  honourable  gentle- 
men this  from  the  Treasury  records,  how 
•do    they   dare   to   discredit    or   attempt   im- 

Sogn  my  veracity  before  the  country?  How 
o  they  dare  to  accuse  me  of  having  placed 
a  wrong  position  of  the  country  before  the 
financiers  at  Home?  Sir,  they  wish  to  twist 
these  returns  and  these  facts  for  purposes  of 
their  own,  and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  my- 
self and  the  Government.  Although  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  knows  that  we  had  available 
for  ^e  ordinary  finance  of  the  colony  £550,900, 
quite  exclusive  of  the  three  miUions  of  secu- 
rities to  which  I  was  referring,  in  London,  yet 
he  has  the  assumption  to  twist  the  true  posi- 
tion by  asking,  **  Is  the  thrift  of  the  people  to 
be  applied  to  the  current  necessities  of  the 
•oolony  ?  "  I  say  it  is  unjust — it  is  unfair — it  is 
putting  an  entirely  inaccurate  position  of  the 
matter,  and  those  honourable  members  know 
it.  That  is  the  position;  and  just  because 
I  happened  to  be  the  one  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  financial  operations  of  this  colony, 
I  am  to  have  an  attempt  made  to  blacken  my 
name  6y  men  who  are  themselves  misleading, 
misrepresenting,  and  distorting  actual  ascer- 
tainable facts.  And  these  are  my  judges! 
Let  me  remind  honourable  members  in  this 
House  what  happened  in  connection  with  the 
last  two  Colonial  Treasurers.  What  happened 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson?  Did  we 
not  find  the  honourable  member  for  Patea,  in 
a  speech,  denouncing  his  character  and  tra- 
ducing his  fair  fame  ?  and  he  now  accuses  me  of 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations.  And, 
when  he  makes  the  speech  impugning  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson,  who  held  a  high  position  in  the 
colony,  he  steals  away  quietly  and  stealthily 
in  order  that  he  may  alter  in  his  Han- 
sard  proof  his  mistakes  before  it  reaches 
the  printer's  hands.  And  for  what  purpose, 
Sir?  In  order  that  when  the  corrected  Han- 
sard proof,  with  the  alterations  that  he  made 
here  at  the  time,  falls  into  the  hands  of  honour- 
able members  they  may  not  be  able  to  see 
that  he  had  made  corrections  to  the  extent  of 
75  per  cent.  The  honourable  member  does  all 
he  can  to  blacken  the  character  of  all  and 
sundry  who  happen  to  hold  a  position  in  this 
Hoase.  How  far,  judged  by  his  own  actions, 
are  we  to  accept  him  as  a  judge?  How  far 
would  his  friends  on  that  side  trust  him? 
And  this  is  one  of  the  honourable  members 
who  wished  me  to  be  impeached  upon  his 
statements.  Did  the  honourable  members  on 
that  side  of  the  House  agree  with    the   as- 


Sersions  of  my  honourable  friend?  If  they 
id,  I  will  ask  them,  what  happened  on  a 
former  occasion  ?  Can  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mitchel- 
son  recollect,  can  *Captain  Russell  recollect, 
can  Mr.  Bell  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  charges  against  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson  were  made?  They  can  all  recollect 
it ;  and  they  were  then  prepared  to  stand  up 
for  the  character  of  the  honourable  member 
against  whom  those  charges  were  levelled — an 
honourable  member  occupying  a  responsible 
position  in  this  House.  They  denounced  the 
member  for  Patea,  and  were  prepared  to  have 
hiiQ  expelled  from  this  House.  They  all  recollect 
the  issue  of  those  charges ;  and  yet,  when  they 
see  the  same  honourable  member  traducing 
the  character  of  another  member  of  this  House, 
they  raise  their  hands  in  applause,  forgetting 
that  it  was  he  who  had  traduced  the  character 
of  and  attempted  to  ruin  their  dead  chief.  It 
was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Bal- 
lance.  Every  one  of  those  honourable  members 
who  occupied  a  position  in  this  House  at  that 
time  will  remember  that  time  after  time  he 
endeavoured  to  discredit  him  by  accusing  him 
of  making  misstatements  in  connection  with 
the  finances  of  the  colony,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  know  well  that  those  two  Treasurers 
went  to  their  graves  as  the  result  of  worry 
and  overwork  in  connection  with  the  financial 
operations  of  this  country.  Sir,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  Suburbs  will  recollect 
the  time  when  the  late  Sir  Harry  Atkinson 
upon  one  occasion  went  to  the  country,  when 
my  honourable  friend  telegraphed  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Richardson  suggesting  they  should  not 
have  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  as  leader  on  their 
return.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
member that? — because  that  was  what  oc- 
curred; and  yet  now  he  is  prepared  to  come 
and  back  up  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Patea. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— I  did  not  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  honourable  member  for  Patea. 

Mr.  WARD.— -I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
honourable  gentleman  say  so.  As  my  time  is 
limited  I  regret  I  cannot  deal  with  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie).  But  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man does  want  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fd.ct,  let  me  tell  the  House  he  and  Mr.  McGuire 
were  both  present  at  the  Colonial  Institute 
when  I  delivered  my  speech  upon  similar  lines 
to  those  of  my  speech  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  and,  though  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  says  they  would 
not  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  —  which 
I  never  heard  of  till  I  saw  it  in  the  newn- 
papers  here,  and  which  was  done  by  much 
better  men,  and  was  carried  unanimously — 
did  either  of  them  do  what  they  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do?— for  my  speech  was  open 
to  discussion,  and  was  discussed — did  they  get 
up  in  their  place  at  the  Colonial  Institute  and 
say  that  I  bad  misrepresented  the  true  facts 
or  figures  ?  No ;  they  stood  there  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  people  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech,  and  neither  of  them  uttered  a  single 
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word :  yet  the  honourable  gentleman  comes 
back  here  and  says  I  misrepresented  and  mis- 
led. If  I  did  do  so,  was  he  not  there  when  I 
spoke  ?  was  he  not  entitled  to  put  the  British 

gublic  right  ? «  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by 
im.  Yet  he  returns  here  and  attempts  to  be- 
little me,  and  he  says  also  that  I  only  addressed 
a  few  people  here  and  there.  It  is  a  pity  he  has 
not  a  greater  regard  for  stating  what  is  correct. 
He  has  not  acted  fsiirly,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
to  put  me  right,  and  to  show  the  British  public 
I  was  wrong.  That  is  not  the  way  to  rise  to 
to  an  occasion.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  never  advocated  the  use  of  trust-fund 
securities ;  I  never  advocated  and  never  will 
advocate  their  use  for  the  ordinary  current 
finance  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe 
in  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  judged  on  the 
utterances  of  a  few  members  who  have  se- 
lected a  phrase  or  two.  If,  as  the  result  of 
the  crisis  that  was  pending  for  some  months 
before  the  sending  Home  of  the  securities, 
which  was  over  a  year  before  I  went  to  Lon- 
don,— if,  in  order  to  defend  our  fair  fame  should 
trouble  overtake  us — if  a  crisis  was  going  to 
injure  our  credit — if  the  credit  of  the  country 
was  so  threatened  that  these  institutions  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  wotild  not  only  be 
damaged  but  irretrievably  damaged,  I  say  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
the  trustees,  the  men  who  have  the  three  keys, 
as  the  result  of  communications  made  to  the 
heads  of  the  respective  departments  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  should  take  upon  their 
shoulders  the  serious  responsibility  of  saying 
whether  or  not,  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
department  and  of  the  country,  they  should 
stand  by  and  see  that  these  securities,  be- 
hind which  stood  the  State  guarantee,  should 
be  used  to  save  the  credit  of  the  country.  The 
responsibility  of  refusing  to  assist  in  saving  the 
credit  of  the  State  if  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
defaulting — which  I  am  thankful  to  say  we 
have  never  been — would  be  on  the  custodians 
of  the  securities  ;  and  I  say  it  would  be  a  grave 
responsibility  for  them  to  refuse  to  assist  to 
prevent  a  great  disaster,  which  would  involve 
their  departments  and  the  important  trusts 
under  their  care;  and  I  contend  that  I  was 
strictly  correct  in  arguing  that  between  the 
colony  and  default  these  securities  were  avail- 
able ;  but  I  have  never  said,  nor  is  it  so,  that 
they  were  at  the  command  of  the  Government, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  custodians  of 
the  three  keys,  and  then  only  in  the  gravest 
circumstances  that  could  overtake  the  country. 
I  consider  I  have  been  badly  treated  by  the 
Opposition.  No  Treasurer  has  ever  had  so  try- 
ing a  time  to  pass  through  or  such  grave  re- 
sponsibilities on  his  shoulders  as  I  have  had 
ever  since  I  took  office.  It  is  not  encouraging 
to  be  subjected  to  such  treatment;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  is 
against  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  attacks  of 
those  opposite,  who,  to  attack  me,  would  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  our  country. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Sir,  after  the  speech  we  have 
just  listened  to,  I  think  it  is  necessa^  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  exact  position  in  which 
Mr,  Ward 


this  debate  stands..  The  honourable  mem- 
ber who  last  addressed  the  House  pleaded 
for  sympathy  from  the  House  because  of  tha 
position  he  had  been  placed  in  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  He  accused  honourable 
members  of  having  remained  silent  and  of 
not  having  made  accusations  against  him  sa 
that  he  could  reply  to  them.  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  debate?  The  origin  of  the 
matter  is  this :  When  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
landed,  the  question  of  what  had  been  said  in 
London  came  up  for  discussion  in  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Before  he  landed. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Before  and  after;— and  on 
his  behalf  the  Premier  gave  the  following, 
notice  of  motion:  "That  the  circular  of  the 
Agent-General  be  laid  on  the  table."  And  he 
said  that  when  the  motion  was  moved  the  Colo-^ 
nial  Treasurer  would  explain  that  circular,  and 
a  debate  on  it  would  take  place.  He  also 
informed  the  House  that,  at  the  close  of  that 
debate,  there  would  be  another  notice  of  motion 
moved  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  when 
that  notice  was  moved  the  question  of  what 
Mr.  Ward  said  in  London  would  then  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  House.  The  other  notice  of 
motion  was  given,  which  appears  on  Supple- 
mentary Order  Paper  No.  13 : — 

"Hon.  Mr.  Wabd  to  move,  That  a  return 
be  prepared  and  laid  before  this  House  show- 
ing— (1)  The  number  of  applications  received 
for  investment  in  the  3-per-cent.  £1,500,000 
loan ;  (2)  the  gross  amount  tendered  for ;  (3) 
the  amounts  allotted  and  the  percentage  of 
amount  applied  for  so  allotted ;  (4)  the  mini- 
mum price  at  which  the  loan  was  issued,  and 
the  average  amount  it  realised." 

Why  was  this  course,  which  was  agreed  to,  a& 
I  understand,  by  the  Opposition,  not  adopted  by 
the  Ministry  ?  Why  was  the  settlement  come 
to  departed  from  ?  Why  is  it,  even  in  moving, 
this  notice  of  motion  for  going  into  Committee- 
of  Supply,  the  ordinary  course  is  not  followed — 
namely,  for  the  Treasurer  to  move  the  motion^ 
and,  when  he  has  moved  it,  to  have,  if  he 
pleases,  the  last  word  in  winding  up  the  de- 
bate. If  any  one  has  reason  to  object  to  the 
course  that  has  been  followed  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  it  is  those  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  Premier,  in  order  to  get  some 
catch,  or  play  some  trick,  did  not  venture  to 
allow  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  move — as  the 
Treasurer  always  has  moved — that  the  House 
go  into  Supply.  He  actually  moved  the  motion 
himself,  and  made  an  hour^s  speech  before 
any.  charge  was  made  at  all,  and  made  a 
speech  of  that  rambling  nature  which  is  not 
unusual  with  him.  When  I  heard  his  speech 
I  was  reminded  of  an  incident  in  the  late 
Chinese  and  Japanese  war.  Before  the  war 
commenced  one  of  the  Chinese  generals  issued 
a  Proclamation  full  of  bluster  and  bounce,  and 
full  of  misstatements  about  China  and  about 
Japan,  warning  Japanese  ships  not  to  come 
near  the  shores  of  China.  The  honourable 
gentleman  must  have  read  this  Proclamation 
and  founded  his  speech  on  it.  Now,  let  me 
say  why  I  objected  to  this  debate  going  on.  I 
objected  to  it  because  the  returns  which  the 
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law  lequires  should  have  been  on  the  table  of 
the  Hoase  ere  now  are  not  on  the  table  of  this 
House.  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  the 
Tieasxuy,  which  must  have  had  these  returns 
for  two  months  in  its  possession — because  I 
most  assume  that  the  Agent-General's  office 
knows  the  law  and  carries  out  the  law — has 
not  laid  the  returns  on  the  table.  Does  not  the 
law  require  the  returns  to  be  laid  on  the  table  ? 
And  what  does  the  law  say  ?  The  law  says  that 
once  in  every  year,  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year,  the  Agent-General  shall  send  to  New  Zea- 
land, or,  rather,  the  three  trustees  in  England 
for  these  securities  shall  send  a  retarn  to  New 
Zealand  of  the  securities  which  are  held  in 
liondon,  and  that  that  shall  be  laid  before  the 
House  within  thirty  days  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— No. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member 
Bays  "No."  Does  the  honourable  member 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that 
in  the  PubHc  Revenues  Act  ?  Has  the  honour- 
able member  ever  read  the  Act  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes  ;  passed  it. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  will  read  the  Act,  and 
&en  the  honourable  member,  perhaps,  will  not 
say  "No"  again.  I  will  read  from  the  19th 
section  of  "  The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891 "  :— 

"  All  securities  held  in  the  colony  for  public 
moneys  invested  shall  be  held  in  the  joint 
custody  of  the  Audit  Office,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
BbiJl  be  secured  under  three  keys,  one  of  which 
shall  be  held  by  each  of  the  officers  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  All  such  securities  held  in  England  shall 
be  deposited  in  such  bank  or  other  safe  custody 
as  the  Treasury  or  the  Agent  -  General  from 
time  to'  time  directs,  to  the  joint  order  of  the 
Agent-General  and  the  Audit  Officer  in  Lon- 
don. 

"  All  such  securities,  whether  in  the  colony 
or  in  England,  shall  be  inspected  by  the  officers 
in  whose  custody  they  are,  or  by  officers  of  their 
respective  departments  on  their  behalf,  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  and  a  return  of  all  the  se- 
curities found  on  such  inspection  shall  be  laid 
before  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after  the 
opening  of  each  session." 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Has  that  time  elapsed  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— This  is  the  last  day. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Ha  I  ha !  ' 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— We  hear  "  Ha  I  hal  "  now. 
Where  does  it  come  from  ?  I  charge  them  with 
having  that  return  of  securities  for  two  months 
in  their  possession.  And  why  has  it  not  been 
produced  ?  Tbey  dare  not  produce  that  return, 
knowing  that  if  the  retarn  is  produced  certain 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  this 
debate  would  have  been  proved  to  be  entirely 
inaccurate  and  misleading.  What  position  are 
we  in  to  discuss  this  motion  to-day  ?  I  gave 
notice  of  a  return.  I  say  the  return  I  asked  for 
should  have  been  furnished.  I  asked  the  date 
when  the  securities  left  this  colony.  I  wanted 
to  know  how  they  got  there,  and  by  what  au- 
thority— ^what  law — they  were  sent  to  England. 
I  wanted  to  know  their  amount ;  and  I  wanted 
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to  know  where  they  were  now.     Why  was  that 
return  denied  me?    Why  was  it  not  given? 
Again  I  say  it  was  not  given  because  the  Go- 
vernment knew  that  if  that  return  had  been 
produced  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
this    House  would    have    been  proved  to  bo 
entirely  inaccurate  and  misleading.   This  is  my 
fifth  Parliament,  and,  besides,  I  have  been  in 
Provincial  Councils,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
Parliament  so  servile  as  some  members  of  this 
House  are  when  it  is  a  matter  of  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  our  law  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  law  demands  that  these  returns 
should  be  produced.     It  is  not  merely  what 
members  ask,  but  the  law  itself  says  that  these 
returns  ought  to  be  produced  to  Parliament, 
and  yet  this  House  sits  down  and   does  not 
insist  on  the   law   being   obeyed.     This   the- 
law-giving  body  of  this  colony ;  it  is  the  legis- 
lative body  of  this  colony;  and  it  allows  the 
Ministry  to  defy  the  law,  to  violate  the  law. 
Again  I  ask,  why  have  these  returns  not  been 
produced?     Why    are    they    not    produced? 
Can  the  honourable  meniber  give  any  answer  ? 
No ;  we  shall  only  have  the  same  answer  which 
we  had  before  from  the   Premier  —  namely, 
"  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  defying  the 
law."    And  that  is  how  we  are  called  upon  to- 
discuss  these  matters.    Now,  let  us  see  what- 
is  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed.    I  am 
not  going  to  refer  to  personal  remarks  made  in 
this  debate.     I  was  pained  to  hear  them.    I 
am  not  saying  who  made  them  ;   but  I  might 
say  that,  as  the  honourable  member  for  Sel- 
wyn  has  specially  referred  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  I  shall  say  no  more*  than  this: 
that  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  I  have  been  exceedingly  pained 
to  see  that   he  has  forgotten  his   pa.st,  and 
that,  through  excitement  perhaps,  he  has  fallen 
away  from  what  the  position  of  a  Minister  of 
the    Crown    should    be — introducing    private' 
affairs  which  should  certainly  not  be  mentioned 
in  this  House.    I  leave  him  there.    I  say  no- 
more.    I  again  repeat  that  every  person  who* 
has  known  him  in  the  past  must  have  felt- 
exceSdingly  pained  for  the  position  which  he 
was  placed  in  when  he  made  his  speech.    Now,. 
Sir,  what  is  the    position  we   have    to    deal 
with  ?    I  am  amazed  at  the  speech  which  has 
just  been  delivered.    Here  is  the  report  of  a 
certain  statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
Was  that  statement    made   to    the    London 
Chamber  of   Commerce,  or  was  it  not?    We 
have  not  had  an  answer  to  that  question.    The 
defence  which  has  been  made  to-night  is  en- 
tirely different   from    the   defence  of  Friday 
night.     There  has  been  an  entire  change  of 
face  and  change  of  front.    There  has  not  only 
been  a  change  of  face  and  a  change  of  front,, 
but  there  has  been  a  change  of  front  amongst 
the  Ministers.    The  three  Ministers  defended 
this   statement,   and   we   had   follower   after 
follower  of  the  Government  saying  that  the 
money  was  Government  money.    Trust  money  t 
What  nonsense  to  talk  of  trust  money !    It  was 
the  Government  money,  and  the  Grovernment 
could  deal  with  it  as  they  pleased.    They  said 
that;  and  that  was  the  argument  of  the  Minister 
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of  Education.  He  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
quote  to  this  House  passage  after  passage,,  ap- 
parently from  the  Fuolic  Revenues  Act,  to  show 
that  everything  was  Government  mone^,  and 
being  Government  money  they  could  deal  with 
this  Government  money  as  they  pleased  ;  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  ear-marked  securities. 
I  shall  come  to  that.  The  •Colonial  Treasurer 
says, "  You  are  pinning  me  to  a  phrase."  Who 
is  pinning  him  to  a  phrase  ?  Did  he  not  pin 
himself  to  a  phrase  on  Friday  night  ?  What 
did  he  say  ?  He  said  on  Friday  night,  **  I  said 
80-and-80,"  and  he  read  this  very  passage.  If 
he  had  said  when  he  arrived  in  the  colony,  **  I 
was  misreported," — if  he  had  said,  **  There  is  a 
context  to  my  speech  " 

Mr.  WARD. — I  said,  "I  was  reported  to 
have  said."  I  got  the  Hansard  proof  this 
morning. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber mean  to  tell  this  House  that  be  allowed  a 
syllable  to  escape  him  which  would  lead  the 
House  to  believe  that  there  was  any  inac- 
curacy in  this  report?  Not  a  word.  He  re- 
peated on  Friday  night  the  words  of  his  speech 
as  reported  in  the  British  Australasian^  and  he 
led  the  House  to  believe  they  were  the  words 
he  said.  The  three  Ministers  who  spoke  de- 
fended those  words.  Members  on  their  side 
defended  those  words.  He  has  placed  his 
colleagues  and  supporters  in  a  very  difficult 
position  if  he  ventures  now  to  affirm  that  this 
report  is  inaccurate.  Is  this  report  accurate 
or  not?  Is  not  that  a  fair  question  to  put? 
Is  not  that  an  honest  question  7  Why  is  the 
honourable  member  silent  ?  Does  he  even  now 
mean  to  say  that  the  phrase  is  not  his  own — 
that  it  has  been  coined  by  a  London  reporter  ? 

Mr.  8EDD0N. — He  said  he  used  other  words 
that  are  not  there. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— He  has  not  said  that.  The 
Premier  has  said  that  for  him,  but  he  has 
not  said  so;  and  the  honourable  member  by 
reiteration  will  not  alter  the  fact. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— He  said  it  was  a  condensed 
report. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  want  to  know,  if  there 
ore  words  left  out,  why  they  have  not  been  sup- 
plied to  the  House — why  we  have  not  been 
given  the  context.  Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  the  printed 
report  before  it  was  published  ?  Will  he  deny 
that? 

Mr.  WARD.— Who  is  your  authority  for 
making  that  statement  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  am  not  saying  who  my 
informajit  is.  I  am  putting  a  question  to  you. 
I  am  asking  if  you  did  not  see  this  printed  re- 
port before  it  was  published  in  the  British 
Australasian.  The  nonourable  gentleman  is 
silent.  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  venture  to 
say  this :  that  there  were  hundreds  of  copies  of 
that  paper  bought  with  the  colony's  money  and 
distributed  at  the  colony's  expense.  As  what  ? 
As  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  And 
now  we  are  met  with  this  quibble.  It  is  a 
quibble.  Sir,  worthy  only  of  the  Premier,  not 
of  the  Treasurer.  Then,  let  us  look  a  little  bit 
further  on,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  phrases 
Sir  B.  Stout 


repeated.  Are  there  words  left  out  there? 
Turn  over  the  page;  and  what  do  we  read? 
We  read  this  :  *'  I  have  told  you  that  we 
had  at  that  time  a  large  amount  of  unpledged 
securities  here  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
were  not  overdrawn  at  our  Public  Account.*' 
This  is  a  repetition  of  the  former  sentence — 
not  of  the  same  words,  but  of  the  same  idea. 
How  stands  the  matter,  then  ?  I  say  that  this 
House  knows  that  this  official  report  oama 
from  the  Agent-General's  office;  that  it  was 
seen  by  the  Treasurer — because  he  has  not 
denied  it  —  before  it  was  published  in  the 
British  Australasian^  and  that  when  on  Friday 
night  he  read  it  he  did  not  give  the  slightest 
idea  that  this  report  was  not  correct;  and, 
not  having  dode  so,  I  say  that  this  House, 
if  it  wishes  to  judge  justly,  must  hold  the 
Treasurer  to  these  identical  words — ^to  the  very 
phraseology  as  it  appears  in  the  British  Aus- 
tralasian report.  If  the  House  does  that,  then 
how  does  this  matter  stand  ?  Let  us  just  look 
at  another  sentence.  The  Minister  is  referring 
to  the  securities — securities  that  have  existed 
in  London  for  how  long  ?  Securities  that  have 
not  been  sent  Home  by  three-monthly  drafts. 
He  says  this :  "  Two  millions  of  these  securities 
were  sent  Home  by  myself  previous  to  the  finan- 
cial crisis  which  swept  over  Australia."  Two 
millions  of  these  securities.  Where  are  they  ? 
Were  there  two  millions  sent  Home  ?  Is 
that  statement  correct  ?  If  that  statement 
is  correct,  then  these  statements  of  the  three 
officers  in  London,  dated  the  16th  and  19th  of 
March,  1894,  which  bave  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  as  true,  are  incorrect.  The  House 
has  got  to  choose  between  the  two. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Hal  ha  1 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  Premier  is  not  good  at 
a  laugh.  Here  is  the  return,  B.-IO.  Here  are 
the  securities  in  England.  Let  honourable 
members  turn  to  B.-IO,  1893,  and  compare  it 
with  B.-IO,  1894,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We 
find  that  the  total  amount  sent  to  England  was 
only  about  a  million  and  a  quarter — not  two  mil- 
lions.   When  did  the  two  millions  get  there? 

Mr.  SEDDON  J— You  will  be  told  by-and-by. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Well,  I  ask  this  House  to 
say  that,  if  the  statements  in  the  two  printed 
documents  are  true,  then  any  statement  in 
contradiction  of  these  statements  is  not  true. 
This  Parliament  has  been  denied  information 
which  should  have  been  supplied  to  this  House. 
Though  that  information  has  been  in  the  Trea- 
sury, I  believe,  for  two  months,  yet  that  infor- 
mation has  not  been  forthcoming.  Why,  Sir? 
Because  if  the  papers  were  forthcoming  they 
would  have  brought  to  the  test  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  by  those  honourable 
members.  Why  was  the  return  I  asked  for 
not  given  ?  The  Premier  does  not  care  what 
slurs  he  casts  on  public  officers  who  cannot 
defend  themselves.  He  said  that  I  got  some 
information  from  the  Audit  Department  about 
these  securities. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Hear,  hear. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— That  statement  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect,  and  is  a  class  of  statement 
which   the    Premier    sometimes    is   apt     to 
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make.  Why  did  I  move  for  my  return?  I 
will  tell  him.  In  the  lobbies  amongst  his 
friends,  when  I  asked  how  it  was  that  B.-IO 
•did  not  tally  with  the  statement  appearing  in 
the  BriHah  Australasian,  they  said,  "  Oh  I  the 
Premier  says  he  sent  Home  the  securities 
between  March  and  September."  I  wanted  to 
know  if  that  was  true— if  the  rumour  as  to 
what  the  Premier  had  said  was  true.  There- 
fore I  gave  notice  of  my  return*  and  the 
honourable  member  will  not  allow  the  truth  of 
his  statement  to  be  tested  by  the  document 
'being  placed  on  the  table.  Sir,  I  ask  this 
House,  why  have  we  a  Parliament  ?  Has  it 
<oome  to  this:  that  this  House  is  asked  to  legis- 
late and  to  deal  with  finance,  and  thac  we 
are  to  be  denied  the  information  to  enable  us 
even  to  discuss  the  finance  ?  Sir,  this  is  surely 
a  sorry  Parliament  when  members  of  this 
House,  who  come  here  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents, and  call  themselves  independent,  are 
going  to  put  up  with  this  indignity  that  is  cast 
upon  them  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  How 
then.  Sir,  stands  the  question?  Honourable 
members  may  talk  about  votes  of  "  want  of 
-confidence  "  and  about  all  sorts  of  things,  but 
they  must  come  down  to  this  point:  What 
was  the  statement  made?  Why,  we  have 
men  riding  away  on  all  kinds  of  hobbies,  but 
they  will  not  face  the  question.  What  is 
the  question  ?  The  statement  made  was  this  ir 
that  we  had  in  London  three  millions'  worth 
<of  unpledged  securities,  against  which  at  any 
momeot  we  not  only  could  have  raised  the 
interest  falling  due,  but  could  have  got  twice 
or  three  times  the  amount  necessary  to  do 
so.  That  is  the  charge.  It  was  not  that  these 
securities  could  be  used  in  a  crisis.  That  is 
not  the  charge  at  all.  Honourable  members 
have  talked  wide  in  this  debate.  Member  after 
member  has  risen  and  said  you  could  use  these 
moneys  for  a  crisis.  That  is  not  the  question 
at  all.  What  the  Treasurer  said  was  that 
the  securities  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  our  interest  debt  due  in  the  month  of 
October.  This  is  the  charge,  Sir.  Could  the 
securities  be  so  used  ?  Is  the  statement  true  ? 
Will  this  House  venture  to  say  that  statement 
is  true?  If  honourable  members  were  called 
upon,  as  they  used  to  be  called  upon  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  stand  up  and  say,  "  On 
my  honour  it  is  true,"  could  any  member  of 
this  House  venture  to  do  so  ?  I  venture  to  say, 
Sir,  that  there  is  no  member  of  this  House — I 
do  not  care  what  bias  he  may  sufier  from,  I  do 
not  care  how  invincible  his  bias  may  be — there 
is  no  man  who,  thinking  of  his  own  honour, 
thinking  of  his  own  truth,  thinking  of  his  own 
conscience,  would  venture  to  put  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  as  was  done  in  the  old  days,  ajid  say, 
^*  Upon  my  honour  the  securities  could  be  used 
for  raising  money  to  pay  interest  on  our  debt." 
And,  if  not,  is  this  statement  true  ?  Why  will 
this  House  not  affirm  its  regret  that  the  state- 
ment should  have  been  used,  and  protest  against 
the  statement  having  been  made  ?  Sir,  we  are 
asked  to-day  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  our  responsi- 
bility. What  is  our  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  be  not  to  speak  the  truth  ?    Is  that 


not  our  highest  duty?  Is  it  not  the  high- 
est duty  of  a  politician  to  speak  the  truth? 
I  want  to  know  this :  Can  any  honourable 
member  rise  in  this  House  and  say  that  he  is 
speaking  the  truth  if  he  says  that  these  trust 
funds  and  these  securities  could  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  interest  due  in  the  month  of 
October  ?  Sir,  they  could  not ;  and  I  will  say 
by-and-by  a  few  words  upon  it.  There  are 
honourable  members  in  this  House  who  know 
it,  and  there  are  honourable  members  who  are 
now  being  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
they  were  last  year  over  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
business,  and  they  will  realise  that  hereafter 
when  there  is,  perhaps,  a  coolness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  when  they  have  had  the  time 
necessary  for  reflection;  and  perhaps  they 
will  go  to  their  constituents,  as  some  of  them 
did  last  year,  and  say,  **  It  is  true  we  did 
wrong  " ;  it  was  an  illegal  thing,  some  of  them 
said,  and  an  immoral  transaction,  but  party 
soared  above  legality,  party  soared  above  mo- 
rality. And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  another  point, 
and  it  is  this.  I  would  not  have  referred  to  it, 
because  I  want  to  keep  the  House  to  the  point, 
I  want  to  go  into  no  by-wavs,  I  want  the  House 
to  go  into  no  side-paths,  or  be  driven  away  from 
the  point  at  issue :  the  one  point  is,  Is  the  state* 
ment  true  or  false  ?  But,  Sir,  it  has  been  said 
that  this  colony  has  been  slandered,  and  we 
have  read  from  papers,  some  of  whose  names 
I  never  heard  of  before — some  obscure  papers, 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  the  property  of  the 
**  bears  "  of  the  Stock  Exchange — we  have  had 
extracts  read  from  these  papers,  and  we  were 
told  that,  because  they  were  abusing  the  colony, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Treasurer  to  make  a 
speech.  Sir,  no  doubt  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Treasurer  to  explain;  but  was  it  necessary, 
because  thev  had  made  misstatements,  that 
the  honourable  member  should  not  keep  to  the 
truth,  but  that  he  should  follow  their  example  ? 
Sir,  I  should  think  the  best  answer  to  mis- 
representations or  to  misleading  statements  was 
to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth.  And  now,  before  I  come 
back  to  that,  I  must  deal  with  an  accusation 
made  against  myself,  that  I  had  said  there  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasury.  Here  is  Hansard^ 
and  here  is  the  speech  I  made.  Honourable 
members  will  find  it  in  Hansard,  Volume  84, 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  at  pages  81 
and  82.  Instead  of  saying  that  there  was  no 
cash,  I  said  this:  If  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
would  say  that  he  needed  the  money  I  would 
cordially  support  his  Bill,  because  I  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  keep  the  finances 
strong,  and  no  representative  should  allow 
party  or  personal  feeling  to  interfere  with  that 
great  duty ;  and  I  was  ready  to  support  him. 
I  will  tell  him  who  slandered  the  colony.  It 
was  the  Premier,  who  said  there  was  no  cash  ; 
and  if  that  statement  got  into  the  London 
papers,  and  into  the  Investors*  Review  ^it  that 
statement  got  into  those  little  papers  whose 
names  I  never  heard  before — one  of  them  was 
termed  Morning,  or  something  like  that — then 
it  has  been  copied  from  the  Premier's  state- 
ment.    Sir,  what  did  he  say  ?    If  honourable 
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members  turn  fco  the  same  volume,  at  page  83, 
they  will  see  that  he  says  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence Qi  cash,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  raise  this  land-tax  money.  Allow  me 
to  read  one  or  two  sentences.    He  says, — 

**  I  will  now  deal  with  the  point  raised  by 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City.  He 
wants  to  know  from  the  Treasurer  wbat  has 
become  of  the  Treasury  bills— what  has  be- 
come of  the  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures 
authorised  by  Parliament  last  session.  That  is 
not  the  question  at  all.  The  position,  the 
honourable  member  must  know,  is  this  :  that 
any  Colonial  Treasurer  must  look  ahead ;  and 
that  in  October  next  nearly  £600,000  is  wanted 
to  pay  interest.  What  will  then  be  the  posi- 
tion ?  The  Treasurer  wajits  to  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  this  £600,000 ;  and  we  ask  for  this  Bill 
so  that  we  may  collect  the  land-tax,  and  thus 
find  some  of  the  money  required.  The  thing 
to  be  considered  is,  What  will  be  the  position 
in  October,  and  what  are  the  demands  to  be 
anticipated?  I  say  that  any  Colonial  Trea- 
surer that  is  worthy  of  his  position  must  look 
ahead  and  know  what  is  going  to  come." 

Then,  as  usual,  the  honourable  member  dives 
into  past  history.  And  then,  in  another  part, 
lie  says  this : — 

'*  The  debentures  are  perfectly  safe,  and  may 
be  there  now ;  but  the  question  is,  What  will 
the  position  be  when  the  £600,000  is  wanted, 
and  we  only  have  £470,000  of  debentures  ? 
That  would  not  pay  the  £600,000  wanted, 
would  it  ?  I  do  not  suppose  'it  would.  Of 
course,  a  matter  of  £150,000  or  £160,000  is 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber." 

Sir,  it  was  he  who  said  this.  He  said  there 
was  an  absence  of  cash  —  that  we  had  only 
£476,000  as  a  means  of  paying  £600,000,  and 
that  we  could  not  pay  it,  and  therefore  he  must 
raise  the  land-tax  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
money.  That,  Sir,  is  what  he  says.  That  is 
also  the  reason  given  by  the  Treasurer  himself. 
If  honourable  members  will  look  at  page  75  of 
the  same  volume  they  will  see  that  the  Trea- 
surer said  the  same  thing.  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  myself,  he  said, — 

"  Well,  if  we  had  the  money  we  should  not, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  asking  the 
House  to  do  what  wo  are  doing.  But  those 
honourable  gentlemen  do  not  understand  the 
matter  in  the  slightest.  They  are  so  obtuse,  if 
I  may  use  that  term.  We  find  an  honourable 
member  suggesting  that  we  should  use  the 
surplus  of  £200,000 — that  we  should,  by  one 
stroke,  be  able  to  change  that  into  £600,000." 

If  honourable  members  will  look  they  will  see 
that  the  persons  who  said  that  we  had  not  the 
CMh  necessary  to  pay  this  £600,000  when  it  was 
due  in  England  in  October  were  the  Premier 
and  the  Treasurer.  I  did  nob  make  a  single 
statement  on  the  subject:  on  the  contrary,  I 
merely  asked  whether  we  had  the  money  or  not. 
I  had  not  the  information  to  say  whether  we  had 
it  or  not.  I  wanted  to  know  why  it  was,  if  we 
needed  the  money,  that  we  could  not  raise  it 
on  the  £476,000  of  debentures  he  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  away.  W^hy  could  he  not  have 
Sir  B: Stout 


issued  further  Treasury  bills  ?  What  does  the 
Treasurer  say  now?  He  does  not  say  he  did 
not  make  the  statement,  but  says  the  financial 
position  was  not  disclosed  to  the  House  lasi 
year. 

Mr.  WABD.—I  did  not  say  that. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man said  this  :  that  he  did  not  disclose  to  the 
House  the  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  because  ho  was  afraid  of  financial 
disasters  happening  to  the  colony  through  the 
peculiar  position  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was 
placed  in,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he 
raised  the  land-tax  sooner  than  usual. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  did  not"  say  that. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Well,  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  words,  but  I  will  state  his  argument.  Hia 
argument  was  that  during  the  financial  trouble 
of  this  month  of  last  year  it  was  not  safe  to- 
pledge  his  Treasury  bills — ^not  safe  to  interfere 
with  the  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures— and 
that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  was  to  raise  the 
additional  land-tax. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  did  not  say,  "It  was  not 
safe  ";  I  said,  **  It  was  not  prudent." 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Does  not  the  honourable- 
gentleman  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"prudent"?  Does  not  that  mean  safety ?  I6 
has  the  same  meaning.  Sir.  I  know  the- 
Premier  is  a  judge  of  English — we  fdl  know- 
that  ;  but  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  words^ 
"not  safe"  do  not  mean  "not  prudent"?  If 
it  was  not  prudent  to  do  a  thing  it  was  not 
safe — that  is  only  quibbling  about  a  word.  And 
now,  how  do  these  funds  stand?  I  am  glad 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  said  that  the  argu- 
ments used  by  his  three  colleagues  are  all 
wrong.  He  has  given  them  up,  and  I  think  haa 
put  the  Minister  of  Education  in  a  peculiflkr 
position.  He  has  had  to  admit  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion were  all  wrong.  He  has  had  to  say  that» 
so  far  as  these  trust  funds  were  concerned,  they 
were  not  ordinary  funds  of  the  colony,  that  can 
be  dealt  with  as  he  pleases.  He  has  had  to 
say  that  he  cannot  tsbke  them  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  Government ;  nay,  he  has  gone 
further,  and  said  he  could  not  take  them  even 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees. 

Mr.  REEVES.— That  is  exactly  what  I 
said. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Well,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  a  lapse 
of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  ;  he  has  forgotten  what  he  said  ;  he 
was  in  such  an  excited  state  that  he  really 
did  not  know  what  he  was  saying :  that  is  the 
only  excuse  for  the  honourable  gentleman.  Sir, 
what  did  he  say  ?  Why,  he  actually  ventured 
to  say  that  all  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
departments  were,  under  the  Public  Revenues 
Act,  really  moneys  belonging  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  these  departments  had  no  special 
claim  on  these  moneys  at  all. 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  did  not  say  that. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — I  cannot  hear  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  says. 

Mr.  REE  VES.— I  did  not  say  that  the  depart- 
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xnents  had  no  special  claim  on  them.    No  snoh 
words  came  from  my  lips — nothing  like  it. 

1130  ^"  ^'  STOUT.  — Sir,  I  find  the 
*  honourable  gentleman  objects  to  in- 
'terruptions.  I  do  not  object  to  interruptions, 
because  I  have  an  hour's  speech,  and  I  will  tell 
the  honourable  member  this :  that  his  memory 
is  of  a  very  bad  character.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  see  he  does  interrupt,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  at  last  he  feels  ashamed  of  his  speech, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  permitted  so  to  correct  it 
in  Hansard  as  to  obliterate  all  he  said.  This  is 
-what  he  read  to  the  House :  *'  All  public  moneys 
are  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  and  shall,  ex- 
cept as  herein  otherwise  provided,  be  kept  in 
one  account  at  the  bank,  called  the  Public 
Account.*'  And  then  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Bell)  asked  him  to 
read  further  on.  What  followed  ?  Then  there 
was  a  laugh.  These  are  the  words  which  were 
quoted  by  my  honourable  colleague  Mr.  Bell : 
"and  shall,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.'* 
Has  he  forgotten  all  that  ?  He  said  these 
moneys  were  moneys  belonging  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  may  be  used  when  and  how  the  Govern- 
ment pleases.  Now,  Sir,  that  is  all  abandoned, 
it  is  all  gone.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  ashamed  of  the  posi- 
tion he  took  up.  What  was  the  position?  I 
am  surprised  at  the  Minister  of  Education 
taking  up  that  position.  He  was  led  into  a  hole 
by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  What  did  he  do  ? 
On  Friday  the  Colonial  Treasurer  led  us  to 
believe  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  did  not. 

Sir  R.  STOUT. —  What  did  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  do  ?  He  fell  into  the  custom  which 
has  become  only  too  common  in  this  Minis- 
try— that  is,  of  asking  subordinate  officers  for 
an  opinion.  At  Inveroargill,  shortly  before  he 
went  to  England,  what  did  he  do?  It  was 
rumoured  they  had  got  an  advance  from  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealemd  on. Consols.  Instead  of 
frankly  telling  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  had  taken  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  Consols  at  8^  per  cent.,  he  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  sent  a  telegram 
something  like  this :  *'  You  will  be  right  in  say- 
ing the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  made  no 
advance  to  the  Government,"  whilst  all  the 
while  they  had  £150,000  of  the  bank's  money. 
And  the  Colonial  Treasurer  sent  to  the  Agent- 
Oeneral  this  telegram: — 

"Wellington,  11th  June,  1896. 

"Was  I  correct  in  stating  Chamber  Com- 
merce, London,  some  £3,000,000  pledgable  se- 
•curities  available  should  emergency  require? 
Immediate  reply  required." 

And  back  comes  the  answer, — 

"  Your  statement  Chamber  Commerce  sub- 
stantially correct.  When  you  spoke,  total 
4imount  over  £2,900,000." 

What  did  that  mean  ?  Why,  it  meant  that 
these  securities  were  pledgable.  Were  they 
flJedgable  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Minister  of 
Bducation,  knowing  nothing  of  finance,  should 


take  this  statement  as  being  accurate,  and  fall 
into  this  hole  when  making  the  speech  he  did 
the  other  evening?  Were  these  securities 
pledgable?  What  are  these  securities ?  I  say 
they  are  securities  of  the  Public  Trust  Office, 
they  are  securities  of  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance, they  are  securities  of  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank ;  and  I  say,  so  far  as  the  keeping 
of  the  Public  Trust  Office  securities  is  con- 
cerned, the  Government  and  the  Public  Trustee 
have  no  business  to  lay  their  finger  on  them. 
They  are  in  no  sense  Government  moneys.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  securities  are  put  into  what  is 
called  the  common  fund  the  position  the  colony 
stands  in  is  this :  that  it  is  the  guarantor  of 
these  securities.  Honourable  members  will  see 
the  position  is  this :  that,  if  the  securities  fail 
to  realise  the  amount  they  are  pledged  for, 
then  the  colony  is  called  upon  to  make  up  the 
deficiency ;  but  the  securities  are  set  apart  for 
that  particular  department,  and  no  trustee  or 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  any  right  to  touch  them 
with  his  little  finger  unless  this  Parliament 
authorises  him.  And  I  should  like  to  know  how 
these  securities  got  to  London.  If  honourable 
members  will  look  at  a  return  laid  on  the  table 
this  session  they  will  see  regulations  under  the 
Public  Trust  Office  Act.  What  do  these  regu- 
lations provide?  That  these  securities  shall 
be  held  by  the  Public  Trustee  and  his  Chief 
Clerk ;  and  that  regulation  was  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  subsection  (8)  of  the  Public  Trust  Office 
Act,  section  55.  I  snould  like  to  know  how  these 
securities  got  to  London.  I  should  like  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  point  out  the  legiJ 
authority  that  eJlows  them  to  be  held  in  LoQdon« 
That  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  Why  is  it  this 
Government  can  do  nothing  but  set  aside  our 
statutes  as  if  they  were  mere  waste  paper? 
And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  Government  In- 
surance Department.  I  ask,  by  what  authority 
have  these  securities  been  sent  to  London  ?  I 
am  not  aware  of  any.  That  is  why  I  asked  for 
a  return  which  this  Government  has  denied 
me.  I  want  them  to  name  the  particular 
section  of  any  particular  statute  that  allows 
them  to  send  these  securities  to  London.  I 
say  there  is  none,  and  that  the  law  has  been 
violated.  I  will  leave  the  Post  Office  and  come 
to  deal  with  the  Public  Trust  Office  and  the 
Government  Insurance.  I  assert  that  these 
were  a  part  of  the  three  million  of  securities 
mentioned  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  I 
assert  that  tbese  securities  were  pledged — that 
they  were  non-pledgable,  whatever  the  Agent- 
General  may  say.  I  say  they  were  not  only 
not  pledgable  for  paying  our  interesf,  but  were 
not  pledgable  even  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 
I  maintain  that  these  securities  belong  to  a 
special  department,  and  you  have  no  more 
right  to  tajce  these  securities  because  a  crisis 
may  arise  than  you  have  to  enter  into  any 
bank  and  seize  the  sovereigns  that  are  lying  in 
its  vault.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases  used  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer?  Again, 
I  ask,  can  they  lay  their  hand  on  their  heart  and 
say  it  is  true  these  securities  could  have  been 
seized  ?  The  honourable  gentlemen  are  talk- 
ing about  slandering  the  colony.      We  have 
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heard  about  destroying  the  credit  of  the  oolony. 
Who  made  a  more  damaging  statement  to 
the  Government  Insurance  Association,  to  the 
Public  Trust  Office,  than  the  Treasurer  made 
to-night?  Can  there  be  a  more  damaging 
statement  than  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  three  Ministers,  made  the  other 
night  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  rival 
insurance  companies  may  go  about  the  coun- 
try and  say  to  the  policyholders,  *'  You  have 
got  a  statute  which  limits  the  Government 
in  disposing  of  your  moneys ;  you  have  got  a 
statute  passed  in  1894  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  what  does  that  statute  say  ?  It  says 
that  the  moneys  in  your  departments  are  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  peculiar  way.  Here  it  is — 
No.  61.  It  says  that  one-fourth  may  be  invested 
in  Government  securities  or  local  government 
bonds;  three-quarters  of  it  must  be  lent  to 
people  on  mortgages :  that  is  your  charter  and 
security.  And  then  there  is  this  coming  from 
the  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
the  Minister  of  Lands,  and  they  say,  **  We 
take  the  responsibility  of  violating  the  law, 
and  the  securities  given  to  you  by  statute  are 
to  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest,  or 
pledged  when  a  great  crisis  arises."  What  will 
policyholders  say  ?  If  there  is  one  fund  that 
ought  to  be  kept  sacred  it  is  the  Insurance 
Fund.  What  is  that  fund  for?  You  may  take 
away  money  from  men  who  are  able  to  work  for 
it,  but  if  you  take  away  that  which  is  to  be  a 
help  or  succour  for  the  widow  or  orphan  you 
are  destroying  the  foundation  oh  which  Go- 
vernment insurance  is  built.  That  is  what 
this«6tatement  would  mean  to  any  person  who 
reads  it ;  and  this  House  is  now  asked  to  an- 
swer the  question  on  its  honour,  "Is  it  true  ?  " 
Then,  let  us  deal  with  the  Public  Trust  Fund. 
Why  was  the  Public  Trust  Office  founded? 
W^e  founded  it  in  order  that  its  moneys  should 
be  secure;  and  here  again  these  moneys  can 
only  be  invested  in  a  pecaliar  wajf.  They 
have  to  be  under  the  control  of  certam  officers. 
The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  no  power  to  vary 
that.  The  Government  has  no  power  to  vary 
that.  It  is  absolute  security  for  those  who 
have  invested  their  moneys  in  this  way.  And 
yet  the  securities  have  been  sent  to  London, 
and  are  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  crisis,  or  to  pay 
your  interest,  or  to  raise  money  upon  them. 
What  is  it  that  is  damning  the  credit  of  the 
oolony  ?  It  is  statements  like  these.  There  is 
nothing  more  damning  to  the  credit  of  the 
oolony  than  the  three  speeches  that  have  been 
made  by  Ministers.  I  admit  at  once  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  saw  the  terrible  position 
the  colony  had  been  placed  in  by  these  three 
4speeches,  and  immediately  he  said,  "  They  are 
all  wrong;  we  cannot  touch  them."  All  honour 
to  him  for  saying  sot  and  the  rebuke  he  has 
given  to  his  colleagues,  I  hope,  is  so  emphatic 
that  when  they  come  to  deal  with  matters  too 
high  for  them  they  will  be  more  careful  in  the 
language  they  use.  If  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
had  said,  *'  In  what  I  said  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  addressing  such  an  audience  that 
was  new  to  me,  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that  we 
could  seize  these  trust  moneys ;  I  made  a  mis- 
Sir  B.  Stout 


take  in  saying  so,*'  I,  for  one,  would  have^ 
said,  *'  Let  the  matter  drop." 

Hon.  Mbmbebs. — Oh  ! 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — Yes;  I  have  let  many 
matters  drop  of  the  same  character,  which,  if  I 
chose  to  be  personal,  I  could  rake  up.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  raking  up  private  matters  in 
fighting  political  afEairs.  I  give  credit  to  the 
Ministry  for  this:  that,  when  the  news  first 
came  out  to  the  colony,  the  Ministerial  journal, 
no  doubt  after  interviewing  Ministers,  said  the 
statement  must  have  been  inaccurately  re- 
ported—that they  could  not  believe  such  a  state- 
ment was  ever  made.  Was  that  the  line  of  de- 
fence taken  up  in  this  debate?  No,  Sir,  it  was 
not.  The  honourable  member  for  Kangitata 
said,  *'  The  Treasurer  might  have  exaggerated  a 
little,  but  he  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
money  could  have  been  seized  for  these  very 
purposes."  That  is  how  we  have  been  met  with 
this  statement.  I  feel  the  position  this  House 
is  placed  in.  I  have  not  wandered  into  the  by- 
paths of  dealing  with  the  cheapness  of  money 
and  the  loan.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Trea- 
surer did  his  best  for  the  colony  when  he  was  at 
Home.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not  do  his  best  to 
praise  up  the  credit  of  the  colony.  All  honour 
to  him  for  doing  that.  I  am  not  making  any 
charge  against  him  for  that.  But  what  I  say 
is  that  he  made  statements  which  were  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading.  He  ought  to  confess  to 
that,  and,  if  he  did,  neither  the  Opposition,  I 
am  sure,  nor  myself  would  say  one  word  more. 
I  just  wish  to  say  one  word,  and  that  is  this  : 
I  intend  to  deal  hereafter  with  the  price  the 
loan  fetched.  We  got  no  great  bargain.  The 
honourable  member  must  have  known  that 
towards  the  end  of  last  session  the  members 
who  were  closely  watching  the  financial  papers 
saw  that  a  fall  of  interest  was  approaching. 
Honourable  members  will  see  by  reference  to 
page  361  of  the  last  volume  of  Hansard  last 
year  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  the  advisable- 
ness  of  limiting  our  Consols  to  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  because  interest  was  falling,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  was  bad  policy  to  have  extended  the 
Consols  to  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  may  refer 
to  what  an  English  paper  says— not  one  of 
those  Stock  Exchange  '*  bear  "  papers — I  mean 
the  Spectator  of  the  18th  May — what  does  it 
say  in  reference  to  this  very  question  of  cheap 
money?  I  will  only  read  a  few  words.  It  says,. 
"  The  price  of  the  2}-per-cent.  Consols  recently 
rose  to  106,  while  the  2  J  stocks  actually  touched 
105."  I  think  they  went  to  106  about  the  8rd 
May.  It  goes  on  to  say,  "equivalent  to  a 
price  of  126  for  the  8-per-oents."  Then,  what 
about  the  municipal  debentures?  Referring 
to  them,  it  says, — 

'*The  Municipal  Corporations,  large  and 
small  —  sometimes  very  small,  —  are  raising 
money  at  less  than  8  per  cent.,  and  every  kind 
of  '  trustee  stock,'  including  especially  railway 
debentures,  is  running  up  within  measurable 
distance  of  Consol  price.  There  are  grave  men 
in  the  City,  moreover,  who  believe  that,  what 
with  the  trustee  laws,  and  the  immense 
volume  of  modem  accumulations  as  compared 
with  modern  debts,  2i-per-cent.  Consols,  in  the 
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absence  of  great  wan,  or  of  any  totally  new 
kind  of  speotdation,  will  within  a  very  short 
period  touch  110,  thus  reducing  the  regular  or 
barometric  interest  for  secure  capital  to  less 
than  2^  per  cent.'* 

That  18  what  was  happening  in  London  at 
the  time  our  loan  floated.  Tlierefore,  should 
we  wonder  at  our  3'per-cents  fetching  94? 
Can  we  wonder  that  we  got  our  money  at 
about  3^  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  WARD. — Money  was  cheaper  than  when 
the  Bill  was  passed  for  which  that  loan  was 
floated. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  BUI  ? 

Mr.  WARD.— The  Advances  to  Settlers. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Which  the  money  was  for? 

Mr.  WARD.— Yes. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Pardon  me.  Colonial  se- 
ooritaes  rose,  and  continued  rising.  I  have  the 
Stock  Exchange  reports  here,  extending  over 
several  years,  and  I  can  refer  to  them.  I  see 
that  the  colonial  securities  were  rising  from 
March,  1894,  to  March,  1895.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressive rise  from  March,  and  there  was  a  rise 
even  after  that;  and  so  in  reference  to  the 
Home  Consols.  I,  however,  only  mention  that 
incidentally.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  by- 
paths of  colonial  finance,  as  an  opportunity 
will  be  given,  I  hope,  to  do  that  later  on.  Now,. 
Sir,  what,  then,  is  the  position  ?  Sir,  the  posi- 
tion is  this :  This  House  is  asked  to  say  whether 
these  statements  are  correct.  What  is  the  re- 
solution ? — 

**  That  this  House  regrets  that  in  a  speech 
made  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  25th  April,  1895,  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
should  have  stated  that  securities  to  the  value 
of  £3,000,000  were  '  unpledged '  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  the  colony,  whereas  the 
larger  portion  of  the  ^£8,000,000 

G.  W.  RUSSELL.— What  three  millions? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Mentioned  above,  of  course. 
The  resolution  goes  on, — 

"...  consisted  of  securities  belonging 
to  the  Post-Office  Savings-Ban k,  the  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance  Office,  and  the  Public 
Trust  Office  then  lying  in  London  under  three 
keys,  as  provided  in  the  Public  Revenues  Act ; 
and  this  House  expresses  its  emphatic  dissent 
from  any  such  statement." 

Is  that  a  charge  against  the  Treasurer?  If  it 
be  so,  what  does  the  House  say  ?  It  **  regrets  " ; 
and  is  there  one  single  member  of  this  House, 
even  the  honourable  member  himself,  who  does 
not  regret  he  made  such  a  statement  as  that? 
Is  there  a  single  member  in  this  House  who 
wUl  say  honestly  that  he  does  not  dissent  from 
the  statement  made  on  that  occasion?  And, 
Sir,  if  this  House  does  regret  that  statement, 
if  this  House  does  dissent  from  that  statement, 
.why  should  not  this  House  vote  for  that  reso- 
lution? Why  should  they  be  afraid  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  ?  Sir,  I  do  not  understand 
the  position  that  some  honourable  members 
take  up.  I  read  the  other  day  a  statement  in 
a  book  on  socialism  of  what  the  House  of 
Commons  was  rapidly  becoming  from  party 
feeling,  and  I  will  just  read  it.     It  will  only 


take  a  minute.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  this  House.  I  leave  honourable 
members  to  say  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be 
applied  to  this  House.    This  is  what  it  says : — 

**  The  more  indistinct  the  principles  and  the 
more  effaced  the  lines  of  action  on  which  the 
old  parties  proceeded  are  becoming,  the  more 
the  advantages  of  party  government  are  de- 
creasing, and  the  more  its  latent  evils  are 
coming  to  light.  Already  the  struggle  of 
politics  is  large'ly  a  conscious  sham,  an  ignoble 
farce,  the  parties  pretending  to  hold  different 
principles  in  order  not  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  only  different  interests.  Our  whole 
political  system  is  thus  pervaded  with  dis- 
honesty. What  would  in  any  other  sphere  be 
regarded  as  lying  is  in  politics  deemed  permis- 
sible, or  even  praiseworthy.  Ordinary  parlia- 
mentary candidates  have  of  late  years  shown 
themselves  unprecedentedly  servile  and  untrust- 
worthy. A  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  of  use  merely  as  voting  machineSi 
but  without  independence  of  judgment,  sensi- 
bility of  conscience,  or  anxiety  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  in  legislation  or  adminis- 
tration." 

I  hope  that  that  severe  indictment  will 
not  be  said  about  us.  What  have  we  heard 
from  speaker  after  speaker  to-night  about  the 
Liberal  party?  What,  Sir,  does  the  Liberal 
party  consist  of  ?  Does  it  exist  merely  for 
supporting  the  Government  for  the  time  being  ? 
No ;  the  Liberal  party  is  grander  than  that. 
The  Liberal  party  is  that  party,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  call  itself,  wheUier  supporters 
or  opponents  of  the  Government,  wnich  is 
struggling  for  progressive  reform  :  that  is  the 
true  Liberal  party.  And  is  it  to  be  said  that  the 
Liberal  party  cannot  speak  the  truth  ?  Is  it  to 
be  said  that  the  Liberal  party  is  not  to  be  a 
great  party,  but  to  be  servile  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  ?  If  the  Liberal  party  is  to  exist  as  a 
party,  if  it  is  to  perform  any  great  good,  it 
must  have  a  high  moral  aim,  and  it  must 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  on  every 
occasion,  whether  it  affects  friends  or  foes. 
I  say,  if  the  Liberal  party,  if  those  members 
in  this  House  who  call  themselves  Liberals — 
and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  they  believe  in  that 
name — if  they  call  themselves  Liberals,  what 
will  they  do?  They  will  each  one  of  them 
read  the  resolution;  and  if  they  read  this 
resolution  they  will  say  on  their  honour,  Is  that 
resolution  true  or  not  ?  I  ask  the  Liberal ' 
party,  if  they  are  Liberal,  to  say,  do  they  not 
feel  regret  that  this  statement  was  made,  incor- 
rect as  it  undoubtedly  was  ?  I  ask  them,  if 
they  are  truly  Liberal,  to  emphatically  dissent 
from  such  a  statement  as  has  been  made; 
and,  Sir,  if  they  are  true  Liberals  they  will 
vote  to-night  as  their  consciences  direct,  and 
not  as  the  party  Whips  may  ask  them. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lis- 
tened to-night  to  a  speech,  and  such  a  speech  t 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  this  fact:  I  would  ask  them  to  mark  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout),  who  has  just  sat 
down,  and  I  would  ask  them  to  note  this :  Did 
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the  applause  oome  from  the  Liberals  and  the 
Liberal  party,  or  did  it  come  from  the  Tories 
«nd  Conservative  party  on  that  side  of  the 
House  ?  The  honourable  member  seems  to  be 
entirely  oblivious  of  his  own  position  in  this 
colony.  If  he  could  only  realise  his  position 
for  a  moment  and  know  the  views  of  the 
Liberals  of  New  Zealand  in  respect  to  his 
■endeavour  to  wreck  the  Liberal  party,  he  would, 
I  feel  sure,  cease  to  further  prosecute  the  wrong- 
doing. The  Liberals  of  New  Zealand  are  wise, 
and  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  is  simply 
working  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  to  destroy 
aU  reforms  and  good  things  that  the  Liberals 
of  this  country  have  fought  for  and  gained ; 
And  why  the  honourable  gentleman  is  doing 
this  I  cannot  understand.  The  speech  we 
have  just  now  listened  to  was  to  me  most 
painful  indeed. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — Ha  !  ha  1 

Mr.  SEDDON.  —  It  might  be  amusing  to 
those  honourable  gentlemen  to  laugh  at  this 
assertion,  but  I  say  there  are  matters  that 
should  be  considered  by  all  our  public  men 
in  this  colony;  and  I  cannot  efface  from  my 
memory  the  fact  that  just  now  has  spoken  one 
who  was  once  my  chief,  one  whom  I  followed 
faithfully,  believing  him  to  be  earnest  in  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  colony, 
and  for  the  common  interests  of  the  masses  of 
this  colony.  I  never  thought  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  have  to  listen  on  such  an  occasion  to  a 
speech  like  that  we  have  listened  to  now.  This 
is,  indeed,  what  has  pained  me  so  deeply.  The 
proper  course  to  have  adopted  if  we  believe  in 
the  great  country  that  we  sprang  from,  if  we  re- 
cognise the  Mother-country,  if  we  say.  Sir,  that 
we  are  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  if  we 
say  we  are  Britishers — the  proper  course  to  have 
■adopted,  from  all  sense  of  British  manliness, 
would  have  been,  after  the  brilliant  defence  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  after  he  had  cleared  him- 
self of  every  stigma  which  had  been  cast  upon 
him,  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  have 
risen  in  his  place  and  to  have  asked  from  the 
House  unanimous  leave  to  withdraw  the  indict- 
ment which  is  framed  in  the  amendment  now 
before  the  House.  Had  the  honourable  gentle- 
man done  that  ho  would  have  raised  himself 
in  the  estimation  of  every  right-thinking  man 
and  woman  in  New  Zealand ;  nay,  I  believe  he 
would  have  raised  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
his  own  party.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  proved 
that  there  was  really  no  charge  sustained — that 
there  had  been  only  a  misapprehension.  The 
only  course  under  such  circumstances  was  for 
the  hononraKle  gentleman,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  to  apologize  and  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  But  I  would  ask  again,  is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  race  that 
one,  a  professed  friend,  one  who  claims  to  be 
an  earnest  and  sincere  Liberal,  should  lie  be- 
hind a  hedge  witli  poisoned  arrows  with  which 
to  shoot  down  a  friend,  and  be  afraid  to  come 
out  in  the  open  in  fair  fight?  What  has  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  been  doing 
these  last  two  or  three  days?  Has  he  been 
carrying  out  the  traditions  of  our  race?  No, 
Bir ;  he  has  all  through  this  debate  acted  like 
Mr,  Seddon 


the  boa-constrictor  who  alights  on  his  viotim 
unawares  and  does  not  rest  until  life  itself  has 
gone.  I  say  that  the  honourable  member  is 
one  of  the  accusers,  and  that  accusation  has 
been  made,  but  my  colleague  has  not  heGa 
found  guilty.  He  has  clearly  proved  to  those 
who  are  judges  that  he  is  innocent.  I  say 
that  the  honourable  gentleman's  speech  is  an- 
other indictment  of  the  Government,  and  he 
has  to-night  made  that  second  indictment  he- 
cause  he  knows  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer's 
mouth  is  now  closed.  That  is  why  we  cannot 
respect  his  liberalism,  and  his  action  is  not 
what  we  expected  from  one  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  colony. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Yes. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  say  No.  Sir,  the  Liberals 
of  this  colony  will  take  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's measure  and  know  his  worth  from 
his  action  upon  this  occasion,  knowing  as  he 
did  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  spoken 
and  consequently  his  mouth  was  closed.  The 
honourable  gentleman  pleaded  here  to-night 
for  all  these  orphans,  for  those  who  have 
invested  their  funds  in  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bank,  for  those  who  have  invested  in  the 
Insurance  Department  and  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office,  and  he  asked  what  will  become  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. Sir,  when  the  honourable  member  was 
the  Premier  of  this  colony,  what  became  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  those 
moneys  belonging  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
which  were  so  recklessly  squandered  on  public 
buildings,  purchasing  and  advancing  on  pro- 
perties for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
institution,  when  there  was  such  a  loss  to 
those  who  insured  ?  Who  was  responsible  for 
this?  Why,  then,  Sir,  was  the  honourable 
member  not  so  careful  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  invested  and  who 
depended  on  the  Government  Insurance  De- 
partment? It  has  >  taken  that  department,  it 
has  taken  the  previous  Government  to  this, 
it  has  taken  this  Government,  and  only  now 
we  are  recovering  ourselves,  and  when  all  con- 
fidence is  restored  the  honourable  member 
makes  these  statements.  The  speech  delivered 
might  be  construed  as  special  pleading;  it 
matters  not  to  me,  for  I  am  imputing  no- 
thing personal,  but  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  there  is  no  statement  that  has  ever 
before  been  made  in  New  Zealand  that  would 
do  so  much  to  damage  the  Government  In- 
surance Department  of  New  Zealand  as  the 
speech  that  was  delivered  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  just  now.  '  And,  Sir,  are  we  to 
take  it  that  the  attack  he  has  now  made  and 
premeditated  was  made  with  a  desire  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  our  Insurance 
Department ;  that  you  desire  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  Post  Office-Savtngs- 
Banks  ? — because  I  know  the  foreign  banks  in 
New  Zealand  have  been  indirectly  at  the  Go- 
vernment, and  have  asked  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest.  They  have  been 
doing  their  very  best  for  some  months  past, 
having  reduced  their  rates  of  interest,  to  force  the 
Government  into  the  same  position.    We  have 
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had  io  resist  that ;  and  now  we  are  told  on  the 
door  of  tiiis  House,  on  the  impeachment  made 
against  the  Ck>lonial  Treasurer — ^we  have  heard 
it  said  by  those  on  the  Opposition  side,  by  the 
faonourable  gentleman  who  has  just  now  spoken 
— the  result  of  every  word  he  said,  I  will  not  say 
it  was  so  intended,  but  the  result  must  be  inevi- 
table— it  must  injure  the  institutions  of  which 
these  things  have  been  spoken.  Po  we  desire 
that  to  be  the  case  ?  Did  they  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  that, — for  I  may  say  at  once  I  am  but  a 
poor  judge, — that  they  were  leading  the  people  of 
this  colony  to  believe  their  confidence  would  be 
ahaken  by  the  statements  made  by  the  honour- 
■able  gentleman  and  those  who  are  assisting 
him  on  the  other  side  of  this  House  ?  I  will 
say,  further,  this :  As  to  what  the  honourable 
member  has  absolutely  told  the  House,  can 
members  put  their  hands  upon  their  hearts 
and  say  that  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Let  the  honourable 
member  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  I  wiH 
ask  him  this  question.  I  say  he  absolutely 
placed  before  the  House  and  the  country  a  mis- 
leading statement  when  he  said  the  Minister  of 
Education  had  said  that  the  securities  of  the 
Public  Trust  Office  and  the  Government  In- 
mirance  Department  could  and  would  be  pledged 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  colony.  The 
Biinister  of  Education  said  nothing  of  the  kind, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  said  nothing  of  the  kind  on 
last  Friday  night.  But  what  we  did  say,  and 
what  has  been  repeated  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, was  this :  that,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  custodians  and  the  departments,  should  a 
•crisis  arise  in  this  country,  in  the  interests  of 
those  institutions  themselves  it  would  be  well, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  use  these  securi- 
ties. That  is  the  statement  that  was  made, 
and  I  am  surprised  at  the  honourable  member 
who  had,  if  I  am  not  using  too  strong  a  term, 
the  audacity  to  so  endeavour  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  people,  when  it  must  be  in  the  minds 
of  honourable  members — when  they  must  have 
heard  the  Minister  of  Education  last  night,  and 
when  they  must  have  heard  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer on  Friday  night,  and  when  they  must 
have  heard  me  yesterday  afternoon  state  that 
such  a  meaning  as  is  expressed  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  could  not  have  been  placed  on 
the  words  we  uttered  on  those  occasions.  Sir, 
the  Minister  of  Education  did  not  speak  with- 
■ont  having  a  due  sense  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  him ;  and  I  may  say 
that  more  than  one  member  has  asked  me  this 
question :  Whether  this  crisis  to  which  you 
nifer  was  a  bank  crisis,  or  wsus  it  simply  a  crisis 
affecting  the  colony  ?  The  answer  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  to  that  is  this :  We  had  no  idea 
of  a  bank  crisis.  The  crisis  we  referred  to  is 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  country,  which, 
as  was  stated  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in 
1893  and  the  early  part  of  1894  was  imminent 
in  other  places,  and  to  cause  which  we  had 
•done  nothing  wrong  ourselves  in  New  Zealand, 
4uid  which  the  New-Zealanders  were  battling 
manfully  against.     I  am  very  proud  to  say 


we  escaped  that  disaster.  Sir,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  should  have 
placed  such  a  construction  upon  any  words 
used  by  myself  or  the  Minister  of  Education. 
It  could  be  only  done  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  that  was  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  honour- 
able  members  who  are  listening  to  us.  In  a 
debate  of  this  kind  it  is  fair  that  honourable 
members  should  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
statements  made  by  other  honourable  mem- 
bers, and,  if  we  did  that,  much  of  the  un- 
Sleasantness  that  has  occurred  in  some  of  our 
ebates  would  have  been  avoided.  Then  the 
honourable  member  used  these  extraordinary 
words :  **  that  these  securities  were  to  be 
seized,"  and  that  this  was  said  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
by  the  Premier.  Sir,  -1  hope  the  honourable 
member  will  apologize  to  us  for  that  state- 
ment. I  ask  him  to  read  our  speeches,  and  I 
say  he  will  not  find  such  words  used  in  any 
speech  made  by  any  Minister.  Nay,  I  say  in 
the  whole  of  this  debate  there  has  been  no 
such  word  used  by  any  member  in  this  House. 
Then,  why  should  such  an  invention  be  made  ? 
Why  should  the  honourable  member  invent  a 
term  which  he  knows  would  have  'a  detri- 
mental effect  throughout  the  country  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  investors,  and  those 
who  are  insurers,  and  those  who  are  depositors 
in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  ?  I  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  bear  this  in  mind: 
that  there  is  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
him  and  upon  every  member  in  this  House,  and 
I  ask  him  now,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  to  withdraw 
the  word  *'  seized  "  which  he  has  used,  because 
it  has  never  been  mentioned  except  by  himself 
in  this  debate.  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  asked  the  question  :  Under  what  law  is 
it  that  these  securities  were  sent  Home  to  the 
Mother  -  country  ?  Those  are  the  securities 
mentioned  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  And  the 
honourable  gentleman  stated  that  these  returns 
that  were  laid  on  the  table  were  incorrect, 
and  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  inaccurate.  Sir,  I  will  tell  the 
honourable  member  this:  that  he  altogether 
forgot  that,  when  he  used  the  word  '*  securities," 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  did  not  refer  solely  to 
the  securities  mentioned  in  Beturn  B.-IO, 
which  is  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  addition 
to  the  securities  therein  mentioned  there  were 
drafts  and  remittances  and  other  securities 
sent  Home  between  October,  1898,  and  the 
date  upon  which  the  land  -  tax  was  col- 
lected in  1894.  The  honourable  member 
simply  takes  one  of  these  returns  and  places  it 
before  the  House,  and  he  says,  '*  I  ask  you  to 
judge  the  statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
from  this.'*  I  say  the  Colonial  Treasurer  did 
not  state  that  these  securities  mentioned  in 
B.-IO  were  sent  Home  by  us ;  and  that  it  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  he  did  send  Home  the 
securities  to  the  amount  mentioned.  I  say 
on  this  point  the  honourable  gentleman  en- 
deavoured to  make  capital,  and  he  said  either 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  a  misstatement  oc 
the  return  laid  on  the  table  by  the  officers  of  the 
House  was  incorrect.    The  honourable  gentle- 
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man  ought  not  to  attempt  to  mislead  the 
House  on  such  an  important  point.  Did  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  the  officers  of  those  departments  in  charge 
of  the  securities — does  he  imagine  that  the 
Auditor  and  Controller-General  is  ignorant  of 
the  law  under  which  they  were  working,  and 
that  they  allowed  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to 
send  those  securities  Home  unlawfully?  He 
leaves  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  honourable  mem- 
bers. He  asks,  **  Under  what  law  has  it  been 
done  ?"  The  honourable  gentleman  could  have 
answered  that  himself  if  he  had  liked  to  be 
just  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer;  who  better 
oould  have  told  the  House  ?  With  the  great 
legal  knowledge  he  possesses  he  should  have 
shown  us  that  there  was  no  law  to  support  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  what  he  did.  But  he 
simply  asks  the  question,  "Under  what  law 
have  they  been  sent  Home?"  knowing  full 
well  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  the  heads 
of  the  department  had  done  nothing  contrary 
to  the  law.  Then,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man made  a  comparison  as  regards  the  banks 
and  sovereigns.  I  ask,  who  are  the  custodians 
of  the  sovereigns  in  a.  bank  ?  The  bank  au- 
thorities, who,  in  case  of  a  run  on  the  bank, 
have  to  arrange  and  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sion for  meeting  the  run.  Is  it  the  depositors  ? 
Certainly  not;  it  is  the  bank  authorities — 
they  have  to  make  the  provision.  They  are 
the  guardians  of  the  sovereigns.  That  is  an 
answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman.  At 
this  stage  of  the  debate  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact:  that  at  the  very  time  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  sent  the  securities  Home 
the  whole  of  the  banks  in  the  colony,  the 
foreign  banks  in  particular,  were  putting  pres- 
sure on  their  clients,  drawing  money  in  from 
other  places  to  meet — what?  A  crisis  they 
knew  was  impending.  I  will  name  one  par- 
ticular banking  institution — the  Union  Bank  ; 
and  what  was  the  position  of  that  bank?  I 
will  take  June,  1894.  I  think  from  11  to  12 
is  considered  to  be  a  fair  margin  for  the  coin 
reserves :  we  know  as  a  fact— it  is  admitted  by 
their  own  statements — that  they  had  over  25 
per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  reserve.  What  did 
this  mean  ?  That  they  were  of  the  opinion  the 
disaster  that  spread  over  Australia  was  coming 
to  New  Zealand,  and  as  prudent  managers  they 
made  provision  to  meet  that  crisis.  Am  I 
correct  in  making  this  statement  ?  Yes ;  be- 
cause we  find,  after  the  crisis,  fortunately  for 
us,  passed  away  from  New  Zealand — we  had  a 
slight  touch  of  it,  but  it  passed  away  without 
doing  us  much  injury — we  then  find,  at  the 
next  general  meeting  of  shareholders  and 
directors  of  that  institution,  a  very  small  rate 
of  interest  given  to  the  shareholders ;  and  they 
said  the  reason  for  that  small  dividend  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  held  large  coin  re- 
serves. I  say  the  Government  were  doing  the 
same  as  these  institutions ;  we  were  taJdng 
notice  of  what  was  transpiring  in  other  colo- 
nies ;  we  knew,  of  course,  that  matters  were  not 
'financially  strong  here  as  regards  our  institu- 
tions, and  as  prudent  and  wise  men  we  made 
preparations  for  what  might  have  happened, 
J/r.  Seddon 


and  now  thank  Providence  that  we  have  es- 
caped. But,  Sir,  having  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
charges,  why  should  this  be  a  reason  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  or  the  Government  should 
be  impeached?  I  should  have  thought  that 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  after  what  has 
been  said  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  those  who 
made  the  accusations  would  have  withdrawn 
them  and  apologized.  May  I  for  a  moment 
call  back  the  attention  of  honourable  members 
to  what  transpired  in  1893  ?  Is  the  honourable 
member,  or  are  honourable  members,  so  forget- 
ful of  this  fact :  that  during  the  session  of  1893 
we  were  called  upon  to  pass  certain  legisla- 
tion ?  Why  were  we  called  upon  to  pass  thia 
legislation  ?  There  was  then  a  run  upon  the 
Savings-bank  in  Auckland ;  has  he  forgotten 
that  the  bank  managers  here  were  called  to- 
gether? Has  be  forgotten  that  fact,  that  we 
had  on  this  occasion  to  pass  a  Bill  legalising 
the  note-issue  of  the  whole  of  our  banking 
institutions  ?  There  was  a  crisis  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  met  by  the  Government  boldly. 
I  may  call  honourable  members'  attention  to 
the  great  anxiety  that  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  the  great  anxiety  of 
every  member  of  the  House;  but  we  had  to 
boldly  meet  the  position.  How  did  we  meet 
it  ?  We  met  it  first  by  legislation,  and  then  by 
intimation  to  the  Auckland  Savings-bank  that 
the  Government  and  the  country  would  see  it 
through.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  banking 
institutions  in  this  country.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  run  upon  it.  I  say  we  met  that  diffi- 
culty, as  we  have  met  every  difficulty,  as  it 
arose.  By  the  action  we  then  took  disaster  waa 
averted.  We  passed  an  Act  to  legalise  the 
note-issue  under  certain  circumstances  of  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  oolony.  That  was 
recognised  as  a  wise  and  prudent  step ;  but 
there  were  other  matters  which  had  occurred  in 
Australia.  There  was  the  Loan  and  Mercantile 
fiasco.  I  say  there  was  still  danger  to  meet, 
and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  the  Govern- 
ment considered  it  wise  and  prudent  under 
the  circumstances  to  have  in  the  Mother- 
country — because  it  was  there,  if  anywhere, 
that  they  could  help  us  —  certain  provision 
made  in  case  of  a  crisis.  We  could  not  ask  the 
banking  institutions  here  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  difficulty,  having  passed  legislation 
through  to  legalise  their  note-issue.  How  was 
it  possible,  then,  to  meet  the  difficulty  here? 
Probably  those  institutions  would  require  as- 
sistance themselves,  having  already  received 
the  Government  guarantee  upon  tiieir  note- 
issue.  The  only  thing  for  us  to  do,  as  wise  and 
prudent  administrators,  was  to  send  the  secuti- 
ties  Home.  That  was  not  done  for  ordinary 
business  purposes.  A  statement  to  the  con- 
trary effect  has  been  made,  but  that  statement 
is  entirely  unsupported  by  what  has  been  said 
by  Ministers.  One  honourable  member  said 
this :  If  the  Colonial  Treasurer  would  say 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  statement 
he  had  made  at  Home  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  moment  he  made  that  admis- 
sion the  amendment  would  be  withdrawn — that 
they  would  accept  the  explanation,  and  there 
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^oold  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  do  think 
that  to  put  sach  a  question  to  honourahle 
members  in  the  Honsei  and  to  ask  the  Ck>lonial 
Treasurer  to  make  such  an  admission,  in  the 
face  of  the  explanation  which  he  has  made 
to  this  House — in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  report,  as  has  been  explained,  is  a  con- 
densed report  —  would  have  been  most  un- 
reasonable. The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  told 
the  House  that  his  speech,  had  it  appeared 
in  the  English  paper  fully  reported,  would 
have  occupied  over  twenty  columns  of  that 
journal;  and  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
lias  now  been  asked  to  do  is  to  say  some- 
thing entirely  contrary  to  fact,  and  by  so 
doing  to  condemn  himself.  Sir,  a  plea  for  such 
an  admission  could  not  possibly  have  come 
&om  a  friend;  it  could  only  come  from  one 
who  desires  to  injure  the  Gk)vemment,  and  to 
do  this  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  fill  that  is  good 
and  noble  in  man  almost.  Sir,  to  ask  that — 
probably  it  is  too  strong  a  term,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  almost  amounts  to  an  insult.  Why, 
time  after  time  honourable  members  who  have 
been  impeached  have  been  given  time  for  the 
folleflt  explanation ;  and  who  was  it  refused  to 
give  the  Colonial  Treasurer  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  complete  explanation  ?  On  that  occa- 
sion, who  refused  to  allow  the  Colonial  Trea- 
Burer  to  make  such  a  speech  as  he  has  n^ade 
to-night? — because,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
make  on  Friday  night  the  speech  he  has  made 
to-night,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  no-con- 
fidence amendment  we  have  been  debating  for 
the  last  two  days  would  never  have  appeared 
at  all.  Who  is  responsible  for  that?  I  say  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  He  refused  to  allow  my  honour- 
able colleague,  who  was  under  the  most  serious 
impeaishment  that  could  be  brought  agaihst 
a  public  man — that  of  having  made  positively 
mi  truthful  and  inaccurate  statements — an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  full  explanation.  When 
appealed  to,  the  House  was  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  granting  an  extension-  of  time,  but 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  refused 
him  that  fair  opportunity  he  has  had  to-night ; 
and,  my  colleague  having  had  that  full  explana- 
tion, 1  say'  that  the  generous  and  manly 
course  for  the  honourable  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  those  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  to  have  adopted  was  to  have  withdrawn 
the  amendment  altogether.  A  statement  the 
honourable  member  has  made  just  now,  and 
which  no  doubt  is  intended  to  detract  from  the 
aervioes  rendered  to  the  colony  by  the  Treasurer, 
was  that  at  the  very  time  of  the  floating  of  the 
loan  interest  was  lower.  Sir,  here  is  the  state- 
ment. Mark  the  financial  quotations  of  the 
SUUUL  On  the  15th  of  September,  1894,  when 
the  second  reading  of  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Bill  came  on,  the  bank  rate  of  interest  was 
2  per  cent. ;  three  months*  bills,  1  per  cent. ; 
fourteen  days'  bills,  i  per  cent. ;  4-per-cent. 
stock,  109i ;  3}-per-cent.  stock,  108}.  On  the 
S7th  of  April,  1895,  the  date  the  prospectus  was 
issued,  the  bank  rate  of  interest  was  2  per 
cent. ;  three  months*  bills,  1  to  1^  per  cent. ; 
fourteen  days'  bills,  |  per  cent. ;  4-per-cenc. 


stock,  108 ;  3}-per-cent.  stock,  102}.  On  the  4th-* 
of  May,  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  tenders : 
Bank  rate,  2  per  cent. ;  three  months'  bills,  1  to 
1^  per  cent. ;  fourteen  days'  bills,  }  per  cent. ; 
4-per-cent.  stock,  112 ;  8j-per-cent.  stock,  104}. 
Here  are  the  certified  interest  tables  on  the 
dates  1  have  mentioned;  and  I  ask  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  will  he,  in  the  face  of  these, 
put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that 
what  he  just  now  stated  was  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  Sir, 
I  am  astoimded  at  the  honourable  member. 
With  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him,, 
and  knowing,  Sir,  the  references  made  by  him 
are  carefully  made,  he  ought  to  be  more  careful 
with  his  statements  before  he  makes  a  wild  and 
inaccurate  statement  such  as  he  has  made  to 
the  House.  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  nearly 
every  occasion  when  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  people 
of  this  country,  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
members,  he  has  dragged  in  again  the*  unfor- 
tunate Serjeant-at-Arms.  Sir,  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done 
in  respect  to  that.  I  say  that,  so  far  as  any 
honourable  members  are  concerned  who  voted 
for  and  supported  that  appointment,  and  for 
the  courde  that  was  taken,  they  have  nothing  to  ■ 
regret,  nothing  tp  explain  to  their  constituents. 
The  only  thing  to  explain  is  the  action  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself.  What  is  be- 
hind it  all  ?  Who  was  the  first  to  traduce  the 
private  character  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  ?  I 
say  it  was  the  honourable  member  for  Welling, 
ton  City  (Sir  R.  Stout).  Did  he  forget  at  the 
time,  and  has  he  not  told  the  country,  that 
he  never  went  to  the  Thames  to  support  the 
return  of  Colonel  Fraser  to  this  House?  He 
has  denied  that  he  has  done  so.  I  say  he  went 
to  the  Thames  and  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Thames — in  favour  of  whom?  In  favour  of 
the  Government  candidate.  Colonel  Fraser,  now 
Serjeant-at-Arms;  and  it  was  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  speech  no  doubt  that  helped 
very  much  to  return  that  gentleman  to  the 
House.  Sir,  who  caused  the  Liberal  party  to^ 
be  almost  annihilated  in  the  Auckland  Dis- 
trict on  one  occasion?  The  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City.  Who  was  the  cause  of 
sixteen  members  there  being  relegated  for  a 
time  to  political  oblivion  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  was 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City.  And  to 
hear  him  mention  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  in  a 
debate  where  one  of  the  Ministers  is  assailed 
— where  it  is  a  question  whether  honourable 
members  shall  deal  honourably  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  doing  his  duty  in  the 
Mother- country — to  drag  in  such  a  question 
in  this  debate  shows  how  far  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  will  go  in  carry- 
ing out  his  misdirected  and  extreme  ill-will 
against  the  present  Government.  Sir,  the 
honourable  gentleman  referred  to  the  trans- 
action as  between  the  Government  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  in  which  the  honour- 
able member  said  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
had  advanced  to  the  Government  £150,000. 
The  honourable  member  knows  full  well,  as- 
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iregards  the  guarantee  we  gave  to  tbat  institn- 
tioD,  as  regards  the  investment  of  a  million, 
that  that  is  to  be  kept  in  liquid  assets;  and 
will  the  honourable  member  say  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  did  wrong  under  the  circumstanees  of  the 
bank  taking  over  the  £160,000  of  our  Consols  ? 
The  honourable  member  knows  very  well  that 
transaction  had  no  right  to  be  brought  into 
this  debate.  We  are  not  on  our  trial  in  respect 
to  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  having  invested 
£150,000  of  the  one  million.  I  should  like  to 
see  more  of  that  million  we  have  guaranteed 
invested  in  this  country.  I!,  Sir,  ^e  are  the 
12  ^0  g^^'^&'^^o^i  ^  would  rather  see  that 
interest  higher  than  see  the  money 
invested  in  foreign  Consols,  where  there  is  a 
less  rate  of  interest.  But  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  the  honourable  member  has  to  go  very  fax 
for  bis  charges  when  he  brings  that  up  against 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  or  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  honourable  member  said  that  I 
knew  that  the  Government  had  this  informa- 
tion from  the  At^ent-General. 

Sir  R.STOUT.— I  never  said  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — The  honourable  member 
stated  distinctly  that  he  heard  so. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  appeal  to  honourable 
members. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  never  said  anything  of  the 
flort. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  want  to  know  where  the 
honourable  gentleman  got  his  information 
from ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  how  did  he 
hear  so  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  never  had  any  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  member 
says  that  he  had  no  information.  I  simply  say 
that  for  the  time  being  the  honourable  mem- 
ber was  excited,  and  he  has  really  forgotten 
what  he  did  say. 

Sur  R.  STOUT.— What  I  said  was  this: 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  officers  of  the 
Agent- General's  Department  obeyed  the  laws, 
«nd  sent  the  returns  out;  therefore  they  have 
been  two  months  in  the  Treasury.  That  is 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  must  take  the  honourable 
member's  explanation,  but  the  explanation  is 
not  according  to  the  notes  I  took  at  the  time 
the  honourable  member  made  the  statement. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  cannot  help  that ;  I  never 
-BsAd  X  had  any  information. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — I  accept  the  honourable 
member's  explanation ;  but  I  now  tell  the 
House  this :  that  when  I  made  thsit  statement 
it  was  not  made  without  due  consideration  and 
without  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  have  no 
desire  or  wish  to  withdraw  a  single  sentence, 
as  it  was  not  lightly  used  or  uttered.  The 
lionourable  member  for  Wellington  City  very 
astutely  tried  to  cover  himself  behind  a  return 
which  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
I  say  that  that  return  does  not  give  the  in- 
formation the  honourable  member  conveyed  to 
the  House.  And  as  to  the  question  the  honour- 
4bble  member  put  on  the  Order  Paper,  he  com- 
Mr.Seddan 


plained  about  returns  not  being  forthoomlng, 
and  stated  that  his  motion  was  not  covered  by 
any  return  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House* 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  gentleman 
has  denied  that  he  received  any  information; 
and  all  I  can  say  is  this:  that  perhaps  the 
honourable  member  has  been  through  some  ol 
these  spiritualistic  trances.  Perhaps  he  has 
the  gift  of  second  sight,  and  this  information 
has  been  given  to  the  honourable  gentleman  by 
that  means. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  made  statements  which  are  unsnp* 
ported  by  information — and  statements  in  that 
case  are  always  made  for  the  purpose  of  draw* 
ing  denials  and  causing  the  Government  an- 
noyance— and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  which  he  knew  at  the  time  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  give. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why,  under  such  circumstances,  without 
having  the  slightest  information,  and  without 
any  ground,  he  should  have  made  the  attack 
he  has  done  upon  the  Government  on  the 
point  I  have  mentioned.  The  honourable 
gentleman  told  us  that  this  acceptance  of 
the  motion  as  a  want-of-confidence  motion  was 
a  catch-trick  on  the  part  of  the  Government; 
and  that  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Pxemier 
was  a  rambling  statement,  which  reminded 
him  of  the  report  of  some  Chinese  general,  in 
which  he  warned  the  enemy  not  to  come  too 
near.  I  might  tell  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  the  Government  did  warn  the  enemy  not 
to  come  near,  and  the  Opposition  would  have 
done  well  to  have  accepted  that  warning.  Was 
that  a  time  to  retreat  —  when  the  notice  of 
motion  was  given  ?  If  the  leader  of  the  Oppcei- 
tion  had  been  prudent,  if  he  had  been  a  wise 
and  cautious  general,  he  would  not  have  brought 
his  troops  into  action  in  the  way  he  did,  and, 
assisted  by  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City,  he  would  never  have  brought  them 
into  the  position  they  are  in  now,  beoanae 
I  feel  sure  there  is  nothing  in  store  for  them 
but  annihilation.  The  attack  was  ill-timed. 
There  was  no  necessity  at  all,  after  the  divi- 
sion we  had  last  week,  and  after  the  matter 
had  been  debated  on  that  occasion^  to  make 
a  continuation  of  the  attack.  Sir,  the  honour- 
able member  told  us  that  this  was  the  last 
day  upon  which  these  returns  should  have 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  that 
he  is  wrong;  and  I  will  ask  a  question  of  the 
honourable  member,  and  it  is  this :  When 
notice  of  the  amendment  was  given  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  had  the  thirty 
days  then  allowed  by  law  elapsed?  Were 
we  not  challenged  with  this  amendment 
before  the  time  had  elapsed  which  the  law 
allows  for  laying  these  returns  on  the  table 
of  the  House  ?  I  will  aUo  ask  the  honourable 
member  this  question :  When  notice  had  been 
given  of  a  want-of-confidence  motion,  and  when 
it  had  been  accepted  as  such,  was  the  honour- 
able member,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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Grey  Ministry,  and  were  his  colleagues  at  that 
time,  in  the  habit  of  laying  returns  on  the  table 
or  of  transacting  public  business  under  such 
eircomstancea  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
knows  in  his  heart  it  was  unfair  of  him  to 
make  that  a  point  of  attack  and  to  say  this 
was  the  thirtieth  day,  and  that  hence  we  had 
violated  the  law  in  not  laying  particular  re- 
turns on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  say,  when 
notice  was  given  of  the  amendment,  then  was 
the  time  for  a  suspension  of  public  business. 
The  Government  have  taken  the  ordinary 
coarse  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  have 
made  that  attack  was  ungenerous.  It  just 
answers — if  I  may  put  it  in  this  way — to  the 
illustration  which  appears  in  the  New  Zealand 
Times  of  this  morning.  The  Maoris  in  the  early 
days  valued  life  very  little  indeed,  and  the  case 
quoted  by  the  newspaper  is  one  where  the 
people  in  a  besieged  pa  ran  short  of  food  and 
short  of  ammunition,  and  where  the  party  who 
were  fighting  them  sent  in  supplies  of  both 
food  and  ammunition.  Now,  the  honourable 
gentleman  asks  us  why  we  do  not  place  ammuni- 
tion at  the  command  of  those  wno  are  endea- 
vouring to  annihilate  us.  I  say  we  know  better 
than  to  do  that ;  and  at  the  time  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition — the  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
bably advising  him — took  this  course,  this  at- 
tack as  regards  the  amendment,  they  ought  to 
have  considered  the  time  had  not  expired  which 
is  fixed  by  law  for  laying  returns  on  the  table, 
and  they  might  have  waited  until  the  law  said 
that  return  should  be  laid  on  the  table  before 
that  attack  was  made.  Then,  Sir,  I  must  here 
defend  what  was  said  by  my  colleague  the 
Minister Jof  Education.  The  honourable  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  was  unjust 
and  ungenerous  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion when  he  referred  to  the  speech  delivered 
by  my  colleague  last  Evening.  Was  he  alto- 
gether oblivious  of  the  taunts,  the  gibes,  the 
jeers,  and  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
use  of  by  those  on  the  other  side  ?  Was  he  ob- 
livious of  this  fact :  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Fatea,  to  whom  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion referred,  had  said  publicly  on  the  platform 
in  this  colony  that  Ministers'  fingers  had  met 
in  every  comer  of  the  public  till  ?  Does  the 
honourable  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  cotmtenance  remarks  of  that  kind  made 
as  regards  Ministers  of  the  Grown  ?  Are  such 
uncalled-for  remarks  to  be  passed  unheeded? 
And,  although  he  has  no  good  wish  for  us,  I  ask, 
does  he  countenance  such  statements  being 
made  by  public  men  on  the  public  platform  as 
against  Ministers  of  the  Grown  ?  Is  he  forgetful 
and  ttj^mindfnl  of  the  fact  that  in  the  same 
debate,  and  from  the  same  quarter,  we  had 
Newgate  mentioned,  that  we  had  Tower  Hill 
mentioned,  and  in  the  Press  one  of  our  Minis- 
ters compared  to  Jabez  Balfour?  Does  the 
honourable  member  countenance  remarks  of 
that  kind,  and  are  they  to  go  on  for  all  time,  or 
are  we  to  put  ourselves  in  this  position  :  that, 
with  the  constant  repetition  of  these  charges, 
and  the  use  of  such  language  on  the  public 
platform  and  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  the 
general  public  will   come   to  the  conclusion 


that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the  statements  ? 
We  have  to  meet  them  as  men  can  only  meet 
such  ungenerous  statements  as  are  made 
against  us.  I  would  ask  the  honourable  mem- 
ber also  this  question:  Has  the  honourable 
member  read  what  has  appeared  in  a  publio 
print  in  this  city,  and  does  he  countenance 
what  has  appeared  there  with  respect  to  this 
very  question  of  the  action  of  the  Golonial 
Treasurer  in  London?  Does  the  honourable 
member  countenance  that?  Does  he  plead 
guilty  to  this :  that  his  Roman  hand  has  ap- 
peared more  than  once  in  the  same  journal  in> 
the  editorial  columns  and  in  the  anonymous- 
letter  columns?  If  the  honourable  member 
will  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  tell  the 
House  that  he  has  never  written  a  letter  or  an 
article  I  will  believe  him.  But,  Sir,  he  cannot 
do  it.  I  know  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  writings,  and  I  tell  him  that  it  is  not  in 
this  House  only  that  he  attacks  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  afternoon  you  will  find  an  article 
in  the  Post^  and  then  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, before  the  ink  has  dried,  you  hear  the 
honourable  gentleman  here  using  the  same 
argument,  the  same  words,  and  the  same 
sentences.  Let  him  put  his  hand  to  his  heart 
and  deny  that.  Then  he  comes  to  this  House,, 
and  says,  *'  We  must  be  generous.  These  per- 
sonalities must  not  be  indulged  in  to  honour- 
able members  here  " ;  and  yet,  as  we  heard 
from  the  Golonial  Treasurer  to-night,  we  see  it 
done  secretly  and  behind  our  backs,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  known  to  members  in  this  House. 
There,  Sir,  is  one  who  never  scruples  at  the 
language  used,  or  the  ungenerous  and  personal 
remarks  that  are  made  against  Ministers  or 
members  of  the  House.  Now,  the  honourable 
member  flaunted  this  British  Australasian  in 
the  face  of  members,  and  said  the  Golonial 
Treasurer  was  to  be  pinned  to  those  remarks 
that  appeared  in  this  journal.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
quite  prepared,  and  the  Golonial  Treasurer  is 
quite  prepared,  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
words  that  are  used  there. 

Hon.  Members.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes,  he  said  he  used  those 
words ;  and  I  tell  the  House  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  used.  Did  not  the  honourable  gentle- 
man also  state  this :  that  it  was  a  condensed 
report  ?  He  has  proved  very  conclusively  that 
before  the  Golonial  Institute  he  mentioned  the 
crisis  that  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies, 
and  the  disasters  that  had  taken  place  there, 
and  the  great  danger  there  was  that  this  crisis 
should  reach  the  shores  of  New  Zealand.  That 
is  where  the  great  unfairness  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  criticism  comes  in.  He  must  have 
read  in  the  same  paper  where  the  Golonial 
Treasurer  had  referred  to  this  crisis.  And  is  it 
to  be  conceived  for  a  moment,  having  mentioned 
this  at  the  Golonial  Institute,  and  at  the  House 
of  Gommons  in  his  speech  to  the  colonial  party, 
that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ghamber  of  Gommerce 
he  did  not  refer  to  it  at  all  ?  If  the  honourable 
member  will  read  an  article  in  the  same  journal 
of  the  same  date  he  will  find  in  the  editorial 
column  that  the  editor  uses  entirely  diflerent 
words  from  those  which  were  reported  to  have 
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been  used  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  '  Time 
^ill  not  permit  me  to  quote  papers  I  have 
received  on  the  subject,  but  I  will  quote  to 
honourable  members  four  different  journals 
which  came  to  my  hand,  and  which  give  a  dif- 
ferent report  of  what  transpired  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  statement  made  as  regards  the  securities 
unpledged  at  the  time.  The  Financial  Times 
and,  I  think,  ihe  Statist — if  you  turn  up  the 
reports  in  these  papers  you  will  see  that  the 
language  reads  differently  in  the  whole  of  the 
journals. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Which  is  right  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON. — It  is  impossible  to  say  under 
the  circumstances  which  is  the  most  correct, 
but  the  Colonial  Treasurer  told  you  it  would 
have  taken  twenty  columns  if  his  speech  had 
been  fully   reported   in    the  British  Austral- 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Who  wrote  the  report  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Does  the  honourable  gentle- 
man mean  to  say  the  Colonial  Treasurer  wrote 
it  ?  He  knows  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.    He  nays  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  know  better. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— From  the  statements  made 
by  the  Treasurer,  he  did  not  write  the  report ; 
and  that  should  be  accepted  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City,  and  I  hope  he 
will  withdraw  the  statement  that  he  knows 
better.  I  feel  satisfied  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
did  not  report  his  own  speech. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.  — It  might  have  been  his 
Secretary. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— It  might  have  been  Jones. 
I  say  there  must  have  been  at  that  meeting 
reporters  from  the  several  journals,  and  the 
honourable  member  cannot  deny  that.  The 
Treasurer  has,  I  think,  very  manfully  told  the 
House  that  he  does  not  deny  having  used  the 
words  that  appealed,  but  he  has  told  us  that 
this  is  simply  a  condensed  report,  and  that 
he  used  other  words  not  reported  at  all,  and 
that  could  not  be  reported  owing  to  the  conden- 
sation. But  he  told  the  House  what  they  were ; 
and  they  were  these :  .that,  in  the  event  of 
a  serious  crisis  coming,  it  would  be  with  the 
consent  of  the  officers  in  charge — the  three 
gentlemen  who  hold  the  keys — and,  though  he 
was  charged  with  having  a  master-key,  he  con- 
tended it  was  only  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  described — in  the  case  of  a  crisis — that  the 
securities  could  be  used,  and  he  went  further 
and  said  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
never  dreamt  of  using  these  securities  to  meet 
the  payment  of  interest  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  colony.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
so.  The  Opposition  started  by  saying  there 
was  not  three  millions  of  securities  at  Home 
at  the  time.  The  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  endeavoured  to  make  that  out  very  clearly, 
because  he  said,  mentioning  the  returns,  **  I  will 
show  there  were  no  securities  to  the  extent  of 
three  millions  at  Home  at  the  time  the  land- 
tax  was  collected.'*  The  honourable  member 
repeated  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  yes- 
terday when  I  spoke.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man said  they  had  not  abandoned  that  charge 
Mr,  Seddon 


against  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  Treasnier 
has  proved  that  three  millions  W€re  not  only 
there  at  the  time  he  mentioned,  but  at  ths 
time  he  spoke,  and  at  the  time  that  this  land- 
tax  was  collected.  Then,  the  next  charge 
was  as  regards  the^  two  millions  whieh  he  said 
were  sent  Home.  The  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City,  again  appealing  to  the  returns 
which  he  has  on  his  table,  said  these  returns 
did  not  show  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Oolo- 
niaJ  Treasurer  to  be  the  case.  He  said  there 
were  no  securities  to  that  extent  sent  Home. 
I  may  point  out  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
did  not  say  that  the  securities  alluded  to  were 
simply  the  securities  which  the  honourable 
member  has  quoted  from  the  table  before  him. 
With  this  explanation,  I  think  the  two  charges 
have  broken  down  entirely.  As  regards  tha 
third  charge,  I  say  the  answer  has  been  given 
bv  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I  will  now  con- 
clude, as  I  commenced,  by  saying  that  it  woiUd 
have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
of  this  House  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
acted  differently.  I  have  never  known,  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  House,  charges 
to  have  broken  down  so  completely  and  to  euoh 
an  extent  as  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to  be  still  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  says  very  little  for  our  leading 
men  that  this  should  be  so.  Last  session,  when 
we  had  the  financial  crisis  to  go  through,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  for  three  weeks.  That  was  the  result 
of  the  anxiety  and  worry  of  the  banking  onsis. 
Then  there  was  the  anxiety  and  the  great  neces- 
sity for  meeting  all  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  against  the  colony  in  the  Mother- 
country.  We  find  the  Treasurer  going  Home 
and  doing  battle  for  us  as  no  other  statesman 
has  done  for  New  Zealand ;  and  what  is  the  re- 
ward he  meets  ?  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie),  in  an  interview 
with  a  reporter  in  Wellington  on  returning 
from  London,  said  that  all  that  was  done  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  a  mere  nothing — 
that  the  work  would  have  been  equally  well 
done  without  his  going  Home.  This  has  been 
taken  up  by  honourable  members  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  it  ends  in  an  impeachment 
which,  if  maintained,  would  not  only  have  been 
the  ruin  of  my  honourable  friend  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  but  would  certainly  have  injured 
him  in  his  position  in  the  commercial  world  of 
the  colony,  and  in  his  connecftion  with  the  com- 
mercial world  in  the  Mother -country.  I  ask 
honourable  members,  is  this  a  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  which  he  has  made,  and  for  the  noble 
work  done  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  ?  ,  No.  I 
say  there  are  a  select  few  in  the  colony  v7ho  care 
not  how  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  is  injured  commercially ;  they  care 
not  how  he  is  injured  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown ;  they  care  not  how  his  fair  fame  is 
dragged  through  the  mire ;  all  that  they  desire 
is  to  see  the  Liberal  party  wrecked ;  they  desire 
to  get  upon  these  benches,  and  in  order  to  attain 
that  object  they  are  prepared  to  do  what,  at  a 
future  time,  and  when  they  have  time  for  re- 
flection, I  feel  satisfied  they  will  be  ashamed  of. 
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and  in  that  conolnsion,  after  reflection,  I  trust 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  will 
join. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.—Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
wish  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  to  speak  on 
the  main  question,  and  moreover  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  House  and  the  country  have  got  suffi- 
cient information  from  the  debate  without  any- 
thing further  being  added.  I  rise,  however,  to 
make  a  personal  explanation,  because  I  have 
been  accused  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Pareoza  of  having  misrepresented  the  Trea- 
surer, and  I  wish  to  put  the  facts  before  the 
House.  Speaking  to  my  constituents  on  the 
10th  June,  I  had  before  me  the  address  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  printed  in  the  New  Zealand 
Times,  and  purporting  to  be  from  their  <*  own 
special  correspondent"  in  London.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  extract  which  I  read  to  my  con- 
stituents from  that  address  so  published : — 

**  Ten  millions  of  money  spent  on  the  Maori 
war  had  been  recouped  by  revenue  from  lands 
opened  for  settlement." 

I  considered  then,  and  I  consider  now,  that  I 
was  jnstified  in  taking  these  words  published 
in  thei  Government  organ  to  have  been  the 
language  of  the  Treasurer  in  speaking  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  a  honSi.  fide 
statement  from  him.  Let  me  now  give  to  the 
House  my  comments  upon  that  statement : — 

"  He  was  astonished  when  he  read  that  state- 
ment. They  had  had  to  purchase  these  J^ative 
lands  for  settlement,  and  had  spent  large  sums 
on  them  to  make  them  fit  for  occupation ;  and 
if  they  now  resold  the  lands  for  cash  the  pro- 
ceeds would  not  replace  the  money  they  had 
cost  them.  How  then  could  Mr.  Ward  state 
with  truth  that  the  cost  of  the  Maori  wars  had 
been  recouped  ?  He  was  astonished  and  grieved 
to  read  that  such  a  statement  had  been  made." 

These  were  my  comments  upon  what  I  then 
believed  to  have  been  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment. Later  on  the  British  Auetralasian  ar- 
rived in  the  colony  with  a  fuller  report  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  statement ;  and  I  now 
wish  to  accept  the  Treasurer's  assurance  that 
the  British  Australasian  represents  practically 
what  he  said  upon  the  subject.  I  will  read  it 
to  the  House : — 

"  We  have  also,  unfortunately,  in  the  past 
had  Native  troubles  in  the  colony,  and,  in  the 
suppression  of  these,  have  had  to  spend  large 
sums  out  of  loan-money.  That  involved  an  out- 
lay approaching  £10,000,000.  Those  who  look  at 
the  public  burdens  of  New  Zealand  and  upon 
the  indebtedness  per  head  do  not  recognise  the 
fact  that,  while  that  expenditure  was  incurred 
in  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  that  expenditure 
has  been  reproductive,  because  the  lands  have 
been  opened  up  and  utilised  for  settlement, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Customs  revenue  has 
been  increased,  while  the  ordinary  channels  of 
revenue  have  also  been  enlarged,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Treasury  has  more  than 
recouped  the  interest  on  that  expenditure  of 
£10,000.000." 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  these  two  statements 


are  very  diflerent  indeed,  and  had  I  had  the  re- 
port of  the  British  Australasian  before  me  it  is 
nothing  but  fair  to  the  Treasurer  to  say  that 
my  comments  would  have  been  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent character.  That,  I  think,  is  a  sumcient 
explanation,  and  must,  I  think,  clear  me  from 
any  desire  to  injure  the  Treasurer,  by  condemn- 
ing statements  other  than  what  were  actually 
uttered.  In .  the  debate  on  the  Address  in 
Beply  I  refused  to  criticize  the  Treasurer's 
statement,  because  doubts  had  then  been  cast 
even  upon  the  British  Australasian  report,  and 
I  said  then,  *'  In  a  fortnight  we  shall  have  the 
Treasurer  here,  and  shall  meet  him  face  to 
face." 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  **  That 
the  House  go  into  Committee  of  Supply." 

Ayes,  43. 


Buick 

Kelly,  W. 

Parata 

Cadman 

Lamach 

Pere 

Camcross 

Lawry 

Pinkerton 

Camell 

Mackintosh 

Pirani 

CarroU 

Maslin 

Beeves 

Duncan 

McGowan 

Seddon 

Platman 

McKenzie,  J. 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Graham 

McKenzie,  B. 

Stevens 

Guinness 

McLachlan 

Steward 

Hall 

McNab 

Tanner 

Harris 

Meredith 

Ward. 

Hogg 

MiUs 

Houston 

Montgomery 

Tellers, 

Hutchison, 

W.  Morrison 

Millar 

Joyce 

O'Began 
Nobs,  20. 

Bussell,  G.  W 

Allen 

Green 

Bussell,  W.  B. 

Bell 

Heke 

Saunders 

Buchanan 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Stout 

Button 

Lang 
Mackenzie,  T. 

Te  Ao. 

Crowther 

Tellers, 

Duthie 

Massey 

Fraser 

Eamshaw 

Mitchelson 

Newman. 

Pairs. 
For,  Against, 

Buddo  Hutchison,  G. 

Collins  Smith,  G.  J. 

Thompson,  B.  MoGuire 

WiUis.  Wilson. 

Majority  for,  23. 
Motion  agreed  to,  and  the  House  went  into 
Committee. 

IN    COMMITTEE. 

Progress  reported. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  past 
one  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  23rd  July,  1895. 

First  Beading— Second  Beadings— Third  BeadingB^ 
Unemployed— Margaret  Bynon— Unemployed — 
Farm^nomes— Clergymen  travelling  on  Sunday — 
Police  Bemovals  —  Government  Life  Insurance 
Debenture  — American  Crime  Statistics  —  Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  —  Deceased  Persons'  Estates 
Duties— Silk— Sngar-l>eet—Timarn  Band  Contest 
—Coromandel— Sounds  Libraries— Charlton— r 
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Nelson  Mineral  Resources  —  Deductions  from 
Wages  for  Accident  Insurance  — Nelson  Bail- 
way-station— Advances  to  Settlers  —  Telephone 
Charges— Ministers  making  Offers  to  Electors— 
Awanni  Natives  —  Anglo  -Japanese  Treaty  — 
"  Charlton  "— C.  Young— Trade  with  China  and 
Japan— Opposed  Return- Impounding-fees— Rai 
Valley— Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act — Advances  to 
Settlers— Advances  to  Settlers  — Sea-fisheries— 
Grape  Importation— Postal  Conference,  Hobart 
—  Ministers'  Travelling  -  expenses  —  Land  and 
Survey  Co-operative  Labourers— New  Plymouth 
Harbour  —  Customs  Returns— Chatham  Islands 
Mail-service — Trust  Funds  —  Adjournment— J. 
McCarthy— Railways  —  Agricultural.  Pastoral, 
and  Stock  — Labour  Bills— Public  Petitions  M 
to  Z— Family  Homes  Protection  Bill— Fencing 
Bill— Evidence  Further  Amendment  Bill— Rat- 
ing on  Unimproved  Value  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Pbayebs. 

FIRST  READING. 
Timaru  Public  Park  and  Garden  Domain 
Reserves  and  Otipua  Domain  Reserves  Vesting 
Bill. 

SECOND  READINGS. 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Asiatic   and  othcft 
Immigration  Restriction  Bill,  Animals  Protec- 
tion Bill. 

THIRD  READINGS. 

Criminal  Code  Bill,  Adoption  of  Children 
Bill,  Auckland  and  Parnell  Endowments  Lands 
Bill. 

UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr.  HALL-JONES  asked  the  Premier,  Will 
the  Government  introduce  an  amendment  to 
*•  The  Census  Act,  1877,"  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  number  of  males  over,  say, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are  unemployed,  and 
the  length  of  time  such  persons  have  been  with- 
out employment  ?  He  believed  that  according 
to  law  a  census  would  be  taken  next  year,  and, 
as  the  question  of  the  unemployed  had  assumed 
such  large  proportions,  he  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  out 
of  employment  and  the  time  such  persons  had 
been  without  employment. 

Mr.  SEDDON  daid  that  on  inquiries  made 
from  the  Registrar-General  and  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Labour  Department  he  gathered 
that  such  a  census  would  be  useless,  and  that 
this  would  be  explained  in  the  annual  report, 
which  w^ould  be  laid  on  the  table  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  He  might  say  that  the  inter- 
mittent employment  which  might  be  obtained 
at  the  time' the  census  was  taken  would  not  be 
a  fair  or  a  safe  criterion  to  go  by.  It  would 
be  hampering  to  some  extent  the  returns  which 
the  census  enumerators  had  to  make,  without 
giving  such  information  as  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  expense. 

MARGARET  EYNON. 
Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Minister  of 
Education,  If  he  has  yet  seen  it  to  be  reason- 
able and  fitting  to  inform  the  relatives  of 
Margaret  Eynon,  lately  a  ward  of  the  Caver- 
sham  Industrial  School,  of  where  she  is  pre- 
sently living,  with  whom,  and  the  particulars 
of  her  position  and  treatment  ? 


Mr.  REEVES  did  not  think  that  the 
honourable  gentleman's  information  could  be 
quite  accurate,  because  he  was  informed  that 
it  was  only  a  few  months  since  that  a  photo- 
graph of  this  child  was  sent  by  the  authoritieB 
to  her  sister.  He  was  informed  that  her 
brother,  a  man  who  had  been  an  inmate  of 
a  benevolent  institution,  applied  to  Miss  Siev- 
Wright  for  the  address  of  the  child,  and  that 
Miss  Sievwright  refused  to  give  it.  As  the 
child  was  something  under  six  years  of  age, 
and  as  she  had  been  legally  adopted,  both  her 
parents  being  dead,  the  adLopting  parents  did 
not  wish  this  brother  to  know  the  child's  ad- 
dress. He  would  make  further  inquiries  into 
the  matter,  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
reason  to  alter  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment;  but  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
see  from  the  circumstances  he  had  stated  that 
they  had  to  be  very  careful  against  going 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  were  io 
every  legal  sense  the  parents  of  this  child. 

UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Premier,. 
If  the  Government  intend  to  propose  any  legis- 
lation this  session  with  the  object  of  coping 
with  the  **  unemployed  "  difficulty,  not  in  the 
way  of  charitable  aid,  or  spasmodic  efforts  of 
benevolence,  but  by  a  carefully  -  considered 
system,  in  virtue  of  which  useful  employment 
at  a  living  wage  shall  be  found  for  every  man 
unable  to  find  it  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  did  not  think,  himself,  that  it 
was  by  legislation  that  they  could  sucoessfally 
cope  with  the  "unemployed"  difficulty.  He- 
thought  it  was  more  a  question  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  Government  were  certainly  doing 
their  best.  Notwithstanding  that  during  this 
winter  the  strain  had  been  very  great — much 
greater,  he  believed,  than  at  any  corresponding 
time  at  this  period  of  the  year  in  the  colony 
for  many  years — the  condition  of  affairs,  he 
might  say,  was  fairly  satisfactory.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  was 
not  that  of  charitable  aid  or  spasmodic  efforts, 
but  the  Government  thought  that  the  proper 
course  in  which  tq  deal  with  this  question 
was  by  getting  people  at  once  on  our  lands, 
and  by  finding  them  work,  so  that  they  might 
remain  on  the  land  with  profit ;  and  he  thought 
himself,  seeing  that  the  number  of  persons  at 
present  employed  on  the  alternative  system  was 
between  six  and  seven  hundred,  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  say  that  nothing  had  been  done. 

FARM-HOMES. 
Mr.  FLAT  MAN  asked  the  Government,. 
Whether  they  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  two  farm-homes,  one  for  the 
North  and  the  other  for  the  Middle  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  work  and  shelter  for 
those  out  of  emplojHoient,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  for  any  one  to  tramp  from  one 
end  of  New  Zealand  to  the  other  looking  for 
work,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  when  so 
many  of  our  fellow-men  have  to  wander  from 
place  to  place,  having  no  home    over  their 
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head,  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of  weather? 
He  believed  that  if  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  were  in  existence  men  could  be  profitably 
employed  there  in  their  spare  time,  instead  of 
wandering  about  the  country  in  a  destitute 
state,  and  that  it  would  also  be  a  saving  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  no  doubt  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  find  homes  for 
these  men  who  were  wandering  about  the 
country  looking  for  work;  but  there  were  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  establishing  such 
farm-homes  as  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
ferred to.  One  was  of  very  great  importance, 
and  that  was  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
certain  people  who  were  travelling  about  the 
country,  and  whether  they  would  not  make  for 
these  farm-homes  when  work  was  scarce,  and 
when  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  However,  the 
question  was  worth  considering,  and  the  Go- 
vernment would  consider  it,  and  he  would  per- 
haps be  able  to  inform  the  House  what  could 
be  done  in  the  matter  later  on. 

CLEKGYMEN   TRAVELLING    ON 
SUNDAY. 

Major  STEWARD  asked  the  Minister  for 
Railways,  Whether  he  will  continue  to  accord 
to  clergymen  the  facilities  and  privileges 
granted  three  years  ago  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, and  which  until  recently  have 
never  been  withdrawn — namely,  the  right  of 
travelling  by  rail  for  Sunday  duty  on  the  same 
return  ticket  during  their  attendance  on  the 
sittings  of  synod  or  other  ecclesiastical  con- 
vocations? The  sittings  of  synods,  presby- 
teries, and  conferences  of  Churches  usually 
extended  over  a  week,  and  therefore  included 
a  Sunday.  On  such  Sundays  the  clergymen 
usually  took  services  in  their  own  or  some  other 
district,  and  it  seemed  a  hardship  that  they 
should  have  to  pay  another  fare.  The  matter 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  they  decided  to  grant  the  con- 
cession. There  was  an  impression  that  this 
concession  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  in  Canterbury  in  reference  to  the 
subject.  Seeing  the  liberal  conduct  of  the  de- 
partment in  other  respects  since  the  railways 
had  reverted  to  Government  control,  he  hardly 
thought  they  could  be  less  liberal  in  regard  to 
this  concession  to  clergymen. 

Mr.  GADMAN  said  that  recently,  when  the 
question  of  free  passes  came  under  review,  with 
the  view  of  restricting  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  was  decided  that  the  practice  of 
giving  these  free  passes  should  oe  discon- 
tinued. He  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
to  renew  them  without  granting  similar  con- 
cessions to  others  all  over  the  colony. 

POLICE  REMOVALS. 
Mr.  MEREDITH  asked  the  Minister  of  De- 
fence, Whether,  with  a  view  of  more  strictly 
enforcing  the  administration  of  the  law,  parti- 
cularly the  licensing-law,  of  the  colony,  by  the 
Police  Force,  he  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  frequent  removals  of  the  police,  so  that  a 
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police  officer  shall  not  continue  in  charge  of  a 
station  or  do  duty  in  a  district  for,  say,  a  longer 
period  than  five  years,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances  ?  He  asked  this  question  believ- 
ing the  proper  administration  of  the  law  waa 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  It 
had  come  under  his  notice  that  policemen  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  one  district  for  ten, 
and  even  twelve  and  fourteen,  years ;  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  public  in  those  localities, 
as  communicated  to  him,  was  that  after  being 
four  or  five  years  in  a  distric,t  a  constable 
ceased  to  be  useful ;  and  sometimes  people 
used  even  stronger  language  than  that  in  re- 
gard to  retaining  the  services  of  a  constable  in 
a  district.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
Police  Force  as  a  whole,  but  he  thought  it 
would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Force,  and 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  would  get 
a  better  return  for  their  money,  if  the  police 
were  removed  every  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  SEDDON  admitted,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  was  wise,  and  that  it  assisted  in  a 
proper  and  due  administration  of  the  law,  to- 
nave  constables  periodically  removed.  It  was 
known  to  honourable  members  that  he  shifted 
tlie  whole  of  the  Inspectors.  What  applied  to 
Inspectors  he  was  of  opinion  should  apply  also- 
to  constables.  His  great  difficulty  was  this : 
that,  when  he  wished  to  shift  a  constable,  the 
very  first  person  he  received  a  telegram  from 
protesting  against  it  was  generally  the  member 
for  the  district.  Then,  the  Government  gene- 
rally found  that  the  constable's  wife  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  that  removal  from  the  dis- 
trict would  be  very  bad  for  her.  They  some- 
times received  a  doctor's  certificate  to  that 
efiect.  In  effecting  such  changes  he  some- 
times, no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  being  very 
hard-hearted.  However,  he  believed  that  peri- 
odical removal  was  advisable.  He  might  say 
that,  in  some  cases  where  a  constable,  or  even 
a  sergeant,  had  been  active  in  supporting  the 
Prohibitionists,  the  moment  he  shifted  such 
constable  or  sergeant  the  Prohibitionists  in  the 
district  complained,  and  said  the  removal  was 
made  because  the  officer  had  been  zealous  in 
carrying  out  the  licensing-law,  and  they  thought 
he  should  not  be  removed.  Then,  in  other 
cases  it  was  contended  that  constables  should 
be  removed  because  they  were  favourable  to 
hotelkeepers.  At  all  events,  he  was  going  into 
this  question  very  fully.  He  hoped  honour- 
able members  would  help  him  in  his  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  proper  state  of  affairs, 
and,  when  he  shifted  constables  for  just  and 
sufficient  reasons,  he  trusted  that  members 
would  not  protest  against  the  action  he  had 
teJcen. 

GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
DEBENTURES. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Upon  whose  authority,  and  for  what  purpose, 
and  at  what  date,  were  securities,  being 
£494,800  debentures  under  "  The  Consolidated 
Stock  Act,  1884,'*  belonging  to  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department,  forwarded  to  Lon- 
don? 

Mr.  WARD  said,  after  very  anxiously  and  care- 
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fully  considering  the  financial  situation,  both  in 
Australia  and  in  this  colony,  the  Government 
determined  to  approach  the  various  depart- 
ments having  securities  which,  in  the  near 
future,  would  require  to  be  converted  into  our 
inscribed  stock ;  and  to  ask  these  departments 
to  send  to  London  such  securities.  This  course 
had  also  been  urged  upon  the  Government  by 
the  Agent-General  for  the  colony.  The  whole 
of  the  securities  were  sent  by  the  departments 
direct.  The  purpose  fqr  which  they  were  sent 
to  London  was  twofold :  (1)  That  they  might 
be  at  the  centre  of  the  financial  world,  so  as  to 
be  at  hand  in  the  possible  case  of  any  financial 
scare  spreading  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
about  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  resources 
of  the  departments  concerned;  and  (2)  that, 
as  these  securities  would  require  to  be  ulti- 
mately converted  into  stock  inscribed  in  Lon- 
don, the  opportunity  to  send  them  to  London 
at  this  particular  time  was  taken  advantage 
of.  The  securities,  amounting,  as  stated,  to 
£494,300,  were  despatched  to  the  custodians  in 
London  on  the  11th  October,  1893.  They  never 
oame,  of  course,. into  the  hands  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  were  under  the  disposition  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  at  all.  He  proposed  to  read  from  a 
confidential  letter  bearing  upon  this  important 
matter,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
regret  that  he  felt  compelled  to  disclose  con- 
tents of  confidential  despatches,  but  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Opposition  rendered  this  un- 
usual course  necessary.  The  Agent- General 
wrote,  on  the  19th  May,  18S3,— 

*^  1  beg  to  transmit  copy  of  cablegram  which 
I  sent  to  you  on  the  17th  instant,  suggest- 
ing for  the  Government's  consideration  that 
the  debentures  issued  in  the  colony  under  the 
provisions  of  *The  Consolidated  Stock  Act, 
1884,*  might  be  forwarded  to  London,  and  held 
here,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  in  the  possible  case  of 
any  financial  scare  spreading  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  bring  about  an  extraordinary  withdrawal 
of  deposits  from  the  Government  Savings-Banks 
in  the  colony. 

"It  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  debentures  in  question 
should  be  held  in  the  colony,  and  that,  if  even 
a  portion  of  them — say,  those  redeemable  in 
1895 — were  held  here,  it  would  certainly  facili- 
tate their  sale  or  the  obtaining  of  cash  ad- 
'vances  on  their  security,  in  case  such  a  con- 
tingency arose. 

**  As  I  have  previously  suggested,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  conver- 
sion of  these  debentures  next  year  at  the  time 
when  a  further  conversion  of  5-per-cent.  Consol 
Debentures  is  proposed,  so  tnat  forwarding 
them  now  to  London  will  only  slightly  antici- 
pate the  time  when  they  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  way." 

(Telegram.) 

*'  Having  regard  to  possible  spread  financial 
embarrassment  to  colony,  suggest  transmission 
London  New  Zealand  Consolidated  Stock  Acts 
1884  Debentures,  so  as  to  provide  cash  by  sale 
or  advance  against  to  meet  possible  pressing 
requirements  Savings-Banks." 

The  Agent-General  wrote  again,  on  the  Slst 
July,  1898.— 

Ur.  Ward 


**  At  the  time  I  sent  my  cable,  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  the  bank  failures  in  Australia 
wBiS  at  its  height,  and  I  knew  that  the  New 
Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  with  its 
finance.  My  fear  was  that  the  suspension  of 
this  company,  and  perhaps  others,  would  pos- 
sibly cause  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
and  if  a  panic  of  this  kind  had  taken  place — so 
unreasoning  is  the  public— it  might  have  ex- 
tended to  the  Government  Savings-Bank.  Such 
a  contingency  was,  in  my  mind,  remote ;  bat  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  forwarding 
Home  of  the  debentures  in  question." 

An  Hon.  Member. — Who  is  writing  ? 

Mr.  WABD  said  it  was  a  letter  from  the 
Agent-General — a  confidential  letter,  dated  the 
Slst  July,  1893.  In  reply  to  that  confidential 
letter,  he  had  sent  a  letter  as  follows.  He 
would  not  read  the  whole  letter,  but  an  extract 
from  it : — 

••With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  560,  dated 
19th  May  last,  suggesting  that  the  outstanding 
debentures,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  '  The 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  might  be  for- 
warded to  London,  and  held  so  as  to  be  at  hand 
in  the  event  of  any  financial  scare  spreading  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  an  extraordi- 
nary withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  Govern- 
ment Savings-Bank  in  the  colony,  I  am  obliged 
by  your  suggestion,  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  consider  the  advisableness  or  otherwise 
of  proceeding  with  the  conversion  of  these 
bonds  next  year.  ...  In  the  meantime  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  a.ssure  you  that  there  Gkre 
no  signs  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
any  desire  to  draw  their  deposits  from  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank,  notwithstanding  the  rate 
of  interest  was  lowered  on  1st  June  last  by  i 
per  cent." 

He  read  from  both  these  confidential  letters, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  would  be  recognised  ought  not  to  be  read. 
But  he  read  from  them  because,  having  stated 
to  the  House  that  he  was  in  possession  of  this 
important  matter  before,  and  as  honourable 
members  apparently,  quite  irrespective  of  what 
the  ordinary  procedure  was,  were  desirous  of 
having  matters  of  a  confidential  character 
placed  before  them  in  connection  with  what 
was  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  position,  he 
felt  bound  under  the  circumstances,  though 
naturally  against  his  inclinations,  to  comply 
with  such  a  desire.  This  was  a  very  unusual 
procedure  in  connection  with  very  delicate  and 
difficult  matters  of  this  kind — ^matters  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  Every  member  of  the 
House  who  felt  the  responsibility  that  was 
upon  his  shoulders  would  say  that  there  were 
confidential  matters  of  that  kind  to  which  he 
had  alluded  when  a  Government  was  intrusted 
with  carrying  on  finance  which  in  this  and 
in  every  other  country  must  necessarily  bo 
regarded  as  confidential  and  private.  Bat, 
inasmuch  as  honourable  members  were  desirons 
of  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, he  had  had  to  read  to  honourable  mem- 
bers the  confidential  letters  of  19th  May  and 
Slst  July  from  the  Agent-General,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  light  in 
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which  those  at  a  distance  in  England  regarded 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  disturbed  financial 
world.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  matters  did  not  originate  in  our  own 
colony,  bat  were  indirectly  the  result  of  the 
panic  in  Australia.  This  matter  to  which  the 
Agent-General  referred  rendered  it  expedient 
that  the  secorities  to  which  he  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  should  be  remitted 
as  a  precautionary  measure  in  the  interests  of 
the  institutions  which  had  been  mentioned, 
and  upon  those  confidential  communications 
from  the  Agent-General  the  course  named  was 
followed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  AliLEN  said  the  question  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  and  he  hoped  to  get  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  at  .some  future  time. 
He  was  very  much  obliged  indeed  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  reading  the  private 
•confidential  correspondence,  but  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  he  had  put. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was,  on  whose  au- 
thority the  debentures  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department  haid  been  sent  to 
London.  He  did  not  know  what  the  letters 
read  had  to  do  with  it.  He  also  wanted  to 
know  for  what  purpose  those  debentures  had 
been  sent. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  told  the  honourable 
member  the  purpose  and  object  very  distinctly. 
They  were  sent  on  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  directed  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  to  forward  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said,  for  the  purpose  he  had 
read — to  insure  that,  in  the  event  of  a  panic 
coming,  the  institutions  in  question  should  be 
in  a  strong  position. 

AMERICAN  CRIME  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  DXJTHIE  asked  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Whether  he  has  in  his  department,  and  will 
he  allow  perusaJ  of  by  members,  the  recent 
American  Crime  Statistics  which  induced  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  re-enact  capital  punish- 
ment, after  a  trial  of  twenty-five  years  since  its 
abolition  in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  they  had  not  got  this  docu- 
ment, but  that  should  it  come  he  would  be 
most  happy  to  allow  any  honourable  gentleman 
to  read  it. 

ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 

Mr.  FLATMAN  asked  the  Government,  See- 
ing they  cannot  recommend  that  **  The  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  1894,"  be  made 
more  elastic,  would  they  move  in  the  direction 
of  amending  the  Act  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing Provincial  Boards,  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  General  Board,  so  that  values  of  pro- 
perties may  be  placed  in  a  more  equitable 
Sieition  than  they  appear  to  be  at  present? 
e  was  well  aware  that  clauses  21  to  24  of 
**The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act, 
1894,"  made  provision  for  Boards,  but  what  he 
would  really  like  to  see  was  that  they  should  be 
moved  into  life,  because  that  would  give  the 
^colony  general  satisfaction  in  the  working  of 
4he  Act. 

Mr.  WARD,  in  reply  to  the  honourable  mem- 


ber, said  he  was  afraid  that  reference  of  appli- 
cations to  Provincial  Boards  would  make  the 
process  of  obtaining  a  loan  under  the  Act  very 
cumbrous,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  see  that  under  the  Loans 
to  Settlers  Act  the  Lending  Office  would  cease 
to  exist  if  there  were  local  Boards  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  delays  which 
were  at  present  unavoidable  under  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  prolonged. 
The  desire  now  was  to  insure  despatch  and 
expedition  in  all  things. 

DECEASED  PERSONS'  ESTATES  DUTIES. 

Major  STEWARD  asked  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, Whether  it  has  been  brought  under  his 
notice  that  the  operation  of  the  Deceased  Per- 
sons' Estates  Duties  Act  has  the  effect  of  an 
enforced  deduction  for  small  legacies  of  a 
percentage  having  no  relation  to  the  amount 
of  such  bequests,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  the  person  making  the  same;  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  will  propose  such  amendment 
of  the  Act  as  shall  remove  so  obvious  and  un- 
intended an  injustice?  The  matter  referred 
to  in  his  question  had  been  brought  under 
his  notice  by  a  solicitor  who  was  connected  re- 
cently with  the  winding-up  of  an  estate.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  operation  of  the 
Deceased  Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act  was  that 
a  deduction  was  made  from  legacies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  person  giving  the 
amount ;  so  that,  if  a  man  worth  £20,000  left 
£10  to  a  servant,  that  servant  got  less  than  if 
£10  had  been  left  him  by  a  person  owning 
£10,000.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  was 
intended  to  have  that  effect,  and  had  therefore 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  that  any  testator  who 
wished  that  small  legacies  under  his  will 
should  be  free  from  duty  had  only  to  specify 
that  in  his  will,  and  the  duty  would  be  taken 
from  the  rest.  The  larger  the  estate  the  higher 
the  duty ;  but,  if  any  one  drew  the  inference 
from  the  honourable  gentleman's  question  that 
the  duty  fell  more  heavily  upon  small  estates 
than  upon  large  ones,  that  was  erroneous.  A 
final  balance  was  struck,  and  the  duty  was 
payable  upon  that. 

SILK. 
Mr.  MILLS  asked  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
If  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps  during  the 
recess,  either  by  way  of  bonus  or  by  starting  a 
co-operative  farm  the  same  as  they  have  in 
Australia,  for  the  cultivation  of  raw  silk,  so 
as  to  encourage  what  should  be  a  valuable 
industry  in  many  parts  of  this  colony  ?  In 
asking  this  question  he  would  say  that  experts 
had  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  this  country 
offered  very  great  facilities  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  silkworm.  He  believed  that  in  America 
they  had  thirty  thousand  persons  employed 
in  this  industry;  and  in  Australia  at  the  co- 
operative farm  a  good  number  of  people  were 
employed  in  the  same  way.  ^  He  thought 
something  might  be  done  here  in  connection 
with  this  industry,  and  that  it  would  provide 
employment,  for  which  a  great  number  of 
young  people  were  seeking.    He   hoped   tho 
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Minister  of  Agriculture  would  do  sdmethiDg  in 
the  way  indicated. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  on  inquiring 
into  this  matter  he  found  that  it  would  he 
years  before  anything  could  be  done  in  the  way 
suggested  in  the  question.  It  would  first  be 
necessary  to  have  a  good  supply  of  mulberzy- 
trees  ready,  and,  from  inquiries  he  had  made, 
he  did  not  think  there  were  sufficient  mul- 
berry-trees in  any  part  of  the  colony  to  enable 
them  to  start  the  cultivation  of  raw  silk.  How- 
ever, instructions  had  been  given  some  time 
ago  at  the  Government  experimental  station  at 
Momohaki  to  grow  a  lot  of  these  mulberry- 
plants,  and  those  would  be  available  next  spring 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  colony ;  and 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  planting  them 
would  be  able  to  get  supplies,  and  eventually, 
no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  start  the  cultiva- 
tion of  raw  silk. 

SUGAR-BEET. 

Mr.  BUDDO  asked  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, If  any  report  has  been  published  of  the 
experiment  in  growing  sugar-beet  at  Lincoln 
College ;  and,  if  not,  will  he  cause  a  report  to 
be  published  when  the  information  is  avail- 
able ?  He  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the 
recent  reports  from  Victoria,  and  also  to  re- 
mind the  Minister  that  this  was  a  question  of 
considerable  interest  to  a  groat  number  of 
farmers  who  held  land  in  Canterbury.  He 
trusted  the  Minister  would  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Government 
was  not  in  possession  of  any  report  at  the 
present  time — none  had  been  forwarded;  but 
he  would  make  inquiries  and  see  whether  such 
a  report  existed,  and,  if  so,  would  give  the 
honourable  gentleman  a  copy  of  it. 

TIMARU  BAND  CONTEST. 

Mr.  FRASER  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, In  view  of  the  somewhat  indefinite  reply 
given  recently  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Waitaki  on  the  same  subject,  if  he  will  now 
state  precisely  what  concessions  he  will  grant 
to  bandsmen  attending  the  band  contest  at 
Timaru,  and  whether  said  concessions  will  be 
extended  to  all  bands  throughout  the  colony  ? 
It  was,  he  thought,  just  as  well  that  bands 
throughout  the  colony  should  know  if  any 
concessions  were  going  to  be  granted  to  them 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  whether  the 
concessions  would  be  granted  to  all  bands,  that 
was  important  also,  because  a  good  deal  of 
heart-burning  had  arisen  last  year  through 
some  of  the  bands  imagining  that  they  did  not 
come  under  the  category  of  those  that  were  to 
receive  the  concessions.  These  bands  were  at 
first  refused  the  concessions,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  finally  the  department  behaved 
somewhat  generously.  Still,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  this  year  they  should 
know  whether  they  were  going  to  receive  con- 
cessions, and  what  those  concessions  would  be. 

Mr.  CADMAN  desired  to  say,  in  reply,  tjhat 

they  had  under  consideration  at  the  present 

time  certain  changes  in  excursion  rates,  and 

those  changes  would  affect  all  those  travelling 

Mr,  Mills 


for  long  distances.  The  result  of  what 
proposed  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  he  might  say  they  intended  to 
allow  bandsmen  and  societies  generally  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  concessions  at  any  time 
they  might  desire  to  do  so. 


3.30. 


COROMANDEL. 
Mr.  McGOWAN  asked  the  Minister 


of  Mines,  If  he  will  authorise  a  surrey 
to  be  made  and  a  report  submitted  as  to  the 
practicability  of  utilising  the  two  main  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Coromandel  Harbour,  in  order 
to  provide  cheaper  motive-power  for  this  import- 
ant gold-mining  district  ?  He  hoped  the  Minis- 
ter would  consider  the  great  importance  of  the 
matter  contained  in  this  question.  It  was 
well  known  to  many  honourable  members  in 
that  House  that  immense  wealth  lay  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  New  Zealand.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  whole  colony, 
and  what  they  really  wanted  in  order  to  bring 
this  great  wealth  into  use  was  cheaper  mo- 
tive-power, and  if  that  power  were  introduced 
many  reefs  which  were  now  un worked  could 
be  worked  beneficially  and  at  a  profit.  He 
thought  now  was  an  opportune  time  to  bring 
this  matter  forward,  as  English  and  other 
capitalists  were  investing  their  money  in  this 
direction,  and  he  thought  the  Government 
should  encourage  this  industry  far  more  than 
they  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  provision  was  made  on 
the  estimates  last  session,  and  included  in  that 
vote  was  assistance  for  the  construction  for 
water-races.  He  proposed  to  ask  Parliament 
again  for  a  vote  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  if  the 
people  interested  would  adopt  the  regulations 
for  water-races  when  they  proposed  to  con- 
struct this,  he  would  be  prepared  to  render 
assistance,  and  to  place  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  people  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 

SOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  MILI^S  asked  the  Postmaster-General, 
If  he  will  make  such  arrangements  with  the 
Postal  Department  as  will  enable  settlers  in 
the  Sounds  to  get  books  from  the  local  public 
libraries  sent  with  the  mails  free  of  cost?  He 
would  just  point  out  that  in  and  around  these 
Sounds  the  people  were  in  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion. There  were  a  lot  of  small  aided  schools 
about  with  no  libraries  attached  to  them;  and 
to  most  of  their  public  schools  there  were 
libraries  attached,  from  which  useful  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  This  proposal  of  his 
could  be  carried  out  with  no  extra  expense,  as 
the  mails  had  to  bo  carried  in  any  case.  He 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  Minister  could  assure 
him  that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  ar- 
ranged.        ' 

Mr.  WARD  was  sorry  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  honourable  gentleman's  request.  This 
matter  was  considered  by  the  Government  last 
year,  smd  it  was  then  decided  that  the  request 
could  not  be  acceded  to. 

CHARLTON. 
]\Ir.  McNAB  asked  the  Minister  for  Railways, 
If  he  ^Yiil  cause  the  express  train  to  stop 'at 
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Cbaxlfeon  Siding  every  alternate  day,  to  give  | 
the  reBidents  of  that  district  increased  facilities 
lor  railway-communication  with  other  cei^tres  ? 
Mr.  CABMAN  said  his  trouble  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  was  this :  that  nearly  every 
small  station  in  the  colony  desired  the  express 
train  to  stop,  and  the  passengers  all  com- 
plained that  the  express  train  stopped  too  often, 
and  between  the  two  there  was  a  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  this  station,  he  found  on  inquiry 
that  two  trains  north  and  two  trains  south 
stopped  at  this  station  for  passengers,  and,  con- 
sidering it  was  not  a  very  important  station — 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  pardon  him 
for  saying  so  —  he  could  not  accede  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  request. 

NELSON  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
If  the  Government  will  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  enable  a  geological  surveyor  to 
visit  Nelson  during  the  ensuing  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  careful  examination  and 
report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district, 
with  a  view  to  providing  necessary  assistance 
towards  their  speedy  development,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Nelson  District,  and  the  colony  gene- 
rally? He  hoped  the  Minister  would  consider 
this  question  from  a  point  of  view  which  would 
enable  him  to  give  favourable  consideration  to 
it  Of  course,  he  was  aware  that  geological 
sarveyors  had  examined  portions  of  the  Nelson 
district,  bat  there  were  large  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict which  were  still  almost  a  sealed  book  in 
reference  to  their  mineral  resources.  Lately 
he  had  exhibited  to  members  of  the  House 
specimens  of  gold  that  had  been  picked  up  in 
the  Crowe  River,  in  his  district,  and  all  who 
had  seen  them,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Hoase,  said  they  were  the  finest  specimens 
they  had  ever  seen.  The  specimens  came  from 
adistrict  of  Nelson  which  was  very  little  known, 
and  which  very  few  people  had  ever  been  to ; 
and  there  were  other  large  tracts  of  the  dis- 
trict much  nearer  the  city  which  had  not  been 
examined  geologically.  He  hoped  to  receive  a 
favourable  reply  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  that,  as  had  been  stated 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  a  good  deal  of 
information  respecting  the  geological  formation 
of  the  Nelson  District  had  been  already  pub- 
lished. The  object  of  the  department  had  been 
to  let  Mr.  McKay  go  to  those  portions  of  the 
colony  which  were  very  little  known,  and  a 
promise  bad  been  made  that  he  should  visit 
those  places.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that 
he  could  visit  them  all  within  a  limited  time, 
bat  the  portions  of  the  district  referred  to  in 
the  question  would  be  visited  in  due  course. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  WAGES  FOR 
ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 
Mr.  FLATMAN  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  If  he  will  move  to  amend  **  The  Em- 
ployers* Liability  Act,  1891,"  with  a  view  of 
preventing  employers  from  deducting  money 
from  wages  of  employes  for  accident  insur- 
•ance  ?  He  trusted  the  Minister  would  see  his 
iray  clear  to  do  something  in  this  matter.  He 
had  been  informed  the  Act  had  been  much 


abused.  In  one  case  it  was  found  that  on 
agent  of  an  accident-insurance  company  went 
into  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  first  of  all  ofiered 
to  insure  the  men  for  £10,  and,  because  the 
employer  would  not  insure  the  men  for  £10, 
the  agent  offered  before  he  left  to  do  it  for  £5. 
There  were  cases  where  an  accident  occurred, 
and  then  the  company  and  the  employer 
clubbed  together  and  fought  the  working-man. 
He  thought  money  from  their  wages  should 
not  be  deducted,  but  he  knew  it  was  frequently 
done  from  the  men  all  over  the  colony. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  the  Act  which  required 
amending  for  this  purpose  was  the  Truck  Act, 
and  there  was  a  Bill  now  on  the  Order  Paper, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  passed  into  law  this 
session,  to  have  the  effect  pointed  out  by  the 
honourable  gentleman. 

NELSON  RAILWAY-STATION. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  the  Minister  for  RaU- 
ways,  If  the  Government  will  provide  on  the 
estimates  a  sum  sufficient  for  filling  up  the  at 
present  useless  and  unsightly  portion  of  the 
Nelson  Railway- station  property,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  an  eyesore  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  and  rendering  useful  what  is  now  a 
useless  waste  —  it  would  also  provide  useful 
work  for  a  number  of  unemployed  workmen,  as 
well  as  furnish  a  strong  incentive  to  private 
owners  to  fill  up  and  improve  similarly-situated 
adjoining  properties,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  improvement  of  the  city  ?  He  believed  the 
Government  were  anxious  at  all  times  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed,  if  they  could  find 
work  of  a  profitable  cnaracter,  and  money  to 
pay  for  it.  This  was  a  work  which  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  department,  and  a 
benefit  to  the  public  at  that  place.  This  was  an 
unsightly  eyesore  at  the  present  time,  which 
if  the  Government  were  to  set  an  example  by 
removing,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
many  private  owners  of  property  to  improve 
their  properties  likewise.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  department  did 
not  at  present  necessitate  the  fiUing-up  of  this 
unsightly  place,  but,  although  they  might  be 
able  to  do  without  it  in  a  way,  they  could  do 
very  much  better  with  it  if  done,  because  it 
would  be  a  very  great  convenience  as  well  as 
improvement.  He  hoped  the  Minister  would 
see  his  way  to  provide  the  means  for  setting  a 
good  example  to  private  owners  of  property. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  that,  whilst  it  vras  desir- 
able to  fill  up  the  low  premises  affected  by  the 
tide,  still  the  land  was  not  at  present  required 
for  railway  purposes ;  and  the  applications  he 
had  received  for  additions  to  railways  and  work 
about  railways  had  made  his  honourable  col- 
league the  Colonial  Treasurer  rather  open  his 
eyes.  He  would  try  to  get  as  much  as  he 
could  for  open  lines,  and  it  would  depend  on 
the  vote  placed  at  his  disposal  what  works  he 
should  be  able  to  have  undertaken. 

ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY    asked    the    Colonial 

Treasurer,   Whether   under   the  Advances  to 

Settlers  Act  the  mortgage-tax  will  be  paid  by 

the  mortgagee — i.e.,  the  State— to  the  Ordinary 
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Bevenue  Account,  or  whether  such  tax  will  not 
be  charged  at  all?  The  honourable  member 
was  understood  to  say  that  he  asked  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  this  question  last  session, 
and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  said  he  would  reply 
to  it,  but.  did  not  do  so.  He  had  this  session 
asked  the  Minister  of  Lands  the  same  question, 
and  he  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the 
matter  would  be  considered.  Since  it  was  a 
most  important  item  in  the  financial  success 
of  the  whole  scheme,  and  unless  such  mort- 
gage-tax was  duly  accounted  for  the  State  was 
placed  in  an  unduly  favourable  position  in  one 
department,  but  the  Ordinary  Bevenue  Account 
would  lose  the  amount  of  the  mortgage- tax,  he 
hoped  the  question  had  now  been  considered, 
and  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  would  be  able 
to  give  him  the  information  he  sought  to  ob- 
tain. 

Mr.  WABD  replied  that  moneys  under  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  were  moneys  of  the 
Crown,  and  therefore  were  not  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. If  the  office  made  any  profit  out  of  these 
advances  this  profit  would  go  to  the  depart- 
ment. Considering  this  mortgage-tax  was  not 
going  to  be  collected  this  year,  the  matter 
might  be  allowed  to  stand  over  in  the  mean- 
time. 

TELEPHONE  CHABGES. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  asked  the  Postmaster- General, 
Whether,  recognising  the  low  cost  of  telephone 
connection  to  city  suburbs,  and  the  small 
amount  of  exchange  work  usually  arising  from 
the  use  of  such  telephones,  he  will  consider 
whether  some  reductions  cannot  be  made  on 
the  very  excessive  mileage  charge  now  made  for 
their  use  7  This  question  applied  to  suburban 
lines  and  not  to  long-distance  telephones,  and 
he  trusted  the  Minister  would  see  his  way  to 
making  the  reduction  as  requested. 

Mr.  WABD  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  a 
favourable  answer  to  tbe  honourable  gentle- 
man. The  charge  now  made  for  exchange  con- 
nection beyond  the  half-mile  and  within  the 
mile  was  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  mile  of  wire, 
which  did  not  cover  the  extra  cost  involved. 
No  reduction  was  therefore  possible,  but  it 
might  be  necessary  to  rahe  tbe  rate. 

MINISTEBS    MAKING   OFFEBS   TO 
ELECTOBS. 

Mr.  MASSEY  asked  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Bill,  Whe- 
ther he  will  provide,  or  accept  an  amendment 
to  the  effect,  that  Ministers  making  offers  or 
promises  to  electors,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  object  of  influencing  an  elec- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices? The  interference  of  Ministers  with 
elections,  either  for  or  against  candidates,  was 
the  most  objectionable  interference  possible, 
and  W8ks  a  practice  which  should  be  put  a  stop 
to.  He  trusted  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
see  his  way  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  in  the  direction  he  suggested. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  asked  him  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  put  in  the  Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
any  candidate  communicating  with  a  Minister 
"Would  be  guilty  of  a  corrupt  practice,  then,  pro- 
Mr.  Montgotnery 


bably,  they  should  get  at  the  difficulty.  To  say 
that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  not  to  com- 
municate with  candidates,  or  to  say  that  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  to  be  interfered  vrith» 
would  bring  down  upon  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's head,  or  upon  the  head  of  anybody  who 
proposed  it,  the  condemnation  of  every  right- 
thinking  person  in  the  colony.  He  could  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman  of  this  fact.  He 
hoped  past  Governments  had  been  the  same 
as  this  one  were,  because  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  not  unduly  interfered  with  elections. 
When  commimications  were  sent  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  were  respectfully  worded,  and 
they  felt  bound  to  reply  to  them,  they  generally 
had  done  so.  The  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  his  opportunity  when  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  came  on  for  discussion. 

AWANUI  NATIVES. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  asked  the  Native  Minister^ 
If  he  has  had  a  report  on  the  mortality 
amongst  the  Natives  at  Awanui,  and  whether 
he  will  send  Dr.  Trimnell,  the  Medical  Officer 
at  Mangonui,  to  report  and  attend  on  these 
Natives,  and  whether  he  will  take  some  strin- 
gent measures  to  prevent  the  Maori  tohun^as 
from  practising  their  unlawful  calling?  H& 
was  induced  to  put  this  question  on  the  Order 
Paper  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  The  paragraph  he  re- 
ferred to  wa.s  as  follows : — 

"  The  fever  that  carried  away  so  many  Na- 
tive children  at  Ahipara  some  time  ago  is  now 
raging  in  tbe  Awanui  district.  Adults  are  at- 
tacked, whereas  at  Ahipara  it  seemed  only  to 
attack  children.  It  is,  I  think,  developing  into 
malignant  typhoid.  A  medical  man  ought  to 
be  sent  to  see  into  it  before  it  gets  too  serious. 
The  tohungas  are  doing  the  curing  at  present. 
The  cure  is  ducking  the  patient  in  cold  water. "^ 

He  hoped  the  Government  would  take  the  ad- 
vice of  the  honourable  gentleman  representing 
the  Northern  Maori  District,  and  protect  the 
Natives  from  these  tohungas.  It  was  an  illegal 
practice,  and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
see  their  way  clear  to  take  some  steps  which 
would  prevent  the  carrying-on  of  this  practice 
amongst  the  Natives. 

Mr.  SEDDON  might  say  that  the  depart- 
mental report  was  as  follows :  '*  No  such  re- 
port has  reached  this  office.  A  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  and  he 
replied  that  any  rumour  about  tohungas  in 
tbe  district  is  without  foundation.'*  That 
was  the  reply  from  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
He  (Mr.  Seddon)  did  not  know  what  might 
be  going  on  in  the  locality  the  honourable 
gentleman  referred  to;  but  he  did  know  that, 
unfortunately  for  the  Native  race,  they  had 
these  tohungas,  and  very  many  Natives  lost 
their  lives  through  this  cause.  The  only 
remedy  for  it  was  to  have  our  schools  esta- 
blished, and  to  educate  the  Natives,  and  bring 
them  as  far  as  possible  to  understand  that 
they  were  doing  an  injury  to  themselves.  A 
Native  chief  had  come  to  him  the  other  daj» 
and  asked  whether  there  was  any  power  m. 
law  to  register  Native  doctors.  He  said  that- 
they  ^were  able  to  cure  Native  children,  while: 
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under  pakeha  doctors  the  children  died. 
Honourable  members  were  aware  that  they 
had  Bkmongst  the  Euiopeans  quack  doctors, 
who  were  often  consulted  by  people,  instead  of 
the  legitimate  practitioners,  and  he  thought 
that  there  were  cases  of  this  kind  that  re- 
quired to  be  dealt  with  by  law. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Premier, 
Whether  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Government  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
and  is  it  proposed  to  bring  the  matter  up  for 
consideration  this  session?  This  was  a  very 
important  question.  On  the  16th  July,  1894,  a 
new  treaty  was  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  and  he  would  call  attention  to 
article  19,  which  read  as  follows  : — 

**  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
be  applicable,  so  far  as  the  laws  permit,  to  all 
the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  excepting  to  those  herein- 
after named — that  is  to  say,  except  to  India, 
Newfoundland,  Natal,  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  The 
Cape,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand :  Provided  always  that 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
made  applicable  to  any  of  the  above-named 
colonies  or  foreign  possessions  on  whose  behalf 
notice  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  given  to 
the  Japanese  Government  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  representative  at  Tokyo  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty." 

So  far  as  the  treaty  was  concerned,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  honourable  members,  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  clause  which 
dealt  with  the  subjects  of  the  contracting 
Powers  having  equal  rights  of  residence.  Were 
it  not  for  that  clause,  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  Tery  wise  thing  for  New  Zealand  to  become 
a  party  to  it ;  but  as  the  matter  was  one  of 
poUcy,  and  as  our  policy  was  against  Asiatic 
races  having  equal  rights  of  residence,  he 
presnmed  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of 
the  House  accepting  the  treaty  on  any  such 
condition.  However,  the  question  was  one  of 
such  importance  that  he  desired  to  ask  whether 
the  treaty  had  been  sent  to  the  Government 
for  approval,  and  whether  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  bring  it  on  for  discussion. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  the  Government  had 
received  the  treaty.  As  the  honourable  gentle- 
man stated,  the  matter  was  a  very  important 
one,  but  the  Government  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  any  decision  with  regard  to  it.  They  would 
not  arrive  at  a  decision  hurriedly,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  the  House 
would  be  informed.  He  might  say  the  time 
for  the  treaty  to  come  into  operation  was  still 
a  considerable  distance  off,  and  there  was  no 
immediate  hurry  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  pointed  out  that  only 
two  years  were  allowed  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  for  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  and, 
as  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  16th  July,  1894, 
the  two  years  would  soon  elapse. 


Mr.  WARD  said  that  still  left  a  year  in  which 
action  could  be  taken. 

«  CHARLTON." 

Mr.  McNAB  asked  the  Postmaster- General, 
If  he  will,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
an  altogether  new  name,  give  the  name  of 
**  Charlton" — the  same  name  as  is  given  to  the 
railway-siding — to  the  new  post-ofl&ce  proposed 
to  be  established  between  Gore  and  Mataura  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  there  was  another  office  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Canterbury  District,  and 
it  was  impossible  bo  have  two  similar  names  in 
the  directory.  It  was  not  practicable  to  grant 
the  honourable  gentleman's  rec^uest  on  this 
account,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  settlers 
were  able  to  decide  amongst  themselves  upon 
a  suitable  name,  and  they  forwarded  it  to  the 
Government,  so  long  as  no  inconvenience  was 
caused  by  the  name  clashing  with  a  similar 
one  in  another  district,  every  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  request. 

C.  YOUNG. 

Mr.  TANNER  asked  the  Minister  of  Justice^ 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Public  Petitions  M  to  Z  Committee  last 
session,  on  the  petition  of  Charles  Young,  that 
an  empowering  Bill  should  be  psissed  on  his 
behalf,  the  Government  intend  moving  in  the 
matter  this  session  ?  Last  year  a  Committee  of 
the  House  reported  that  a  grievous  wrong  and 
injustice  had  been  done  to  the  petitioner  by 
certain  firms  in  Christchurch,  and  that  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  had  taken  place.  He  had 
no  wish  to  enter  on  a  dissertation  with  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  had  been  sifted 
by  the  Committee,  but,  as  the  Committee  had 
made  a  recommendation  in  the  direction  that 
the  petitioner  should  be  given  some  hcus  standi 
upon  which  he  could  assert  his  rights,  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  indicate  their 
intention  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  this  was  the  first  time 
that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  proposed  to  go  into  it  forthwith. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Mr.  BUD  DO  asked  the  Government,. 
Whether,  as  the  four  large  farmers'  associa- 
tions in  the  colony  propose  sending  a  delegate 
to  China,  Japan,  and  Western  Asia,  to  ascer- 
tain the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the 
colonial  trade  with  those  colonies,  they  will 
assist  the  associations  by  contributing  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  such  delegate,  with  a- 
view  to  find  new  markets  for  both  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  New  Zealand?  This 
wfiis  a  question  of  colonial  importance,  and  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  be  able  to  give 
him  a  favourable  answer.  They  were  no  doubt 
aware  that  a  large  quantity  of  our  products 
and  manufactures  found  their  way  to  eastern 
countries,  but  at  present  the  number  of  middle- 
men interested  made  the  prices  prohibitive. 
He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  establish  com- 
munication, with  the  view  to  furthering  our 
trade  with  these  countries. 

Mr.  WARD  said  this  was  a  matter  which  so 
far  the  Government  had  heard  nothing  of,  and 
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it  was  not  proposed  at  present  to  send  a  dele-  | 
gate    to  the   places  mentioned.     That   being 
so,  the  question  of  whether  the  Government 
should  pay  expenses  had  not  been  considered. 

OPPOSED  RETUKN. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  asked  the  Government,  Why 
the  return  asked  for  in  Motion  No.  6,  on  Order 
Paper  No.  14,  for  amounts  and  dates  of  se- 
curities, &c.,  sent  to  England  in  1893-94  and 
1894-95,  is  opposed?  With  regard  to  this 
question,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  lobbies — he 
did  not  know  with  what  truth — that  the 
Premier  had  stated  that  the  securities  were 
«ent  Home  between  March  and  September  of 
last  year.  He  would  like  to  know  why  the 
return  he  had  asked  for  aa  to  the  date  when 
the  securities  were  sent  Home  should  be  op- 
posed by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  much  pleased  that  the 
honourable  member  had  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  any  rumour  that  had  been 
circulated  in  the  lobbies  as  to  the  securities 
having  been  sent  Home  between  March  of  last 
year  and  the  time  when  the  Government 
collected  the  land-tax. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  not  the  whole,  but  most 
of  them. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  could  scarcely  have 
stated,  in  the  face  of  the  information  he  had 
in  his  possession,  that  the  securities  had  been 
sent  Home  between  the  dates  mentioned  in 
the  question.  That  impression  might  have 
Arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  had  stated  in  the 
House,  in  reply  to  an  interjection,  that  the  re- 
turn, B.-IO,  which  was  called  for,  and  laid  on 
the  table,  was  only  up  to  the  17th  March.  He 
thought  that  the  information  had  been  given 
by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  his  speech.  He 
should  have  replied  had  it  not  been  that  they 
had  already  hsui  a  long  debate  on  this  subject, 
and  there  could  be  no  desire,  he  thought,  on  the 
part  of  honourable  members  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  had  been  already  fully  gone  into.  He 
would,  however,  confer  with  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer upon  the  matter,  as  the  Government  had 
no  desire  to  keep  any  information  from  honour- 
able members.  He  was  very  glad  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  given  him  the  op- 
portunity of  removing  the  misapprehension  he 
had  referred  to. 

IMPOUNDING-FEES. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  If  he  will  consider  the  desirability  of 
introducing  an  amendment  of  the  Impounding 
Act,  so  as  to  define  the  driving-fees  which  may 
be  properly  demanded  for  cattle  seized  at  some 
distance  from  a  public  pound  ?  He  asked  this 
question  in  consequence  of  representations  he 
had  received  from  several  constituents  who 
complained  that  there  was  considerable  am- 
biguity in  the  schedule  of  the  Impounding  Act 
as  to  "  driving- fees,'*  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Minister  in  his  reply  would  be  able  to  clear  the 
matter  up. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  he  was  afraid  that 
the  honourable  gentleman's  constituents  were 
rather  inclined  to  make  what  was  called  in 
his  (Mr.  MoKenzie's)  country  "a  long  pad- 
Mr,  Ward 


dock  "  of  this  matter.  There  was  an  amend- . 
ment  proposed  in  the  Impounding  Act  which 
would  give  the  honourable  gentleman  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  clause  inserted  to  meet 
the  views  of  his  constituents — that  was,  if  the 
House  Sbgreed  with  him. 

RAI  VALLEY. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  scenery  and  valuable  timber 
along  the  coach -road  in  the  Rai  Valley, 
Marlborough  ?  During  the  last  recess  he  hsbd 
travelled  over  the  road  from  Blenheim  to 
Nelson  going  via  the  Rai  Valley.  In  this 
valley  there  was  some  of  the  finest  forest 
scenery  in  New  Zealand,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  bush  was  being  cut  down  in  all 
directions,  leaving  land  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  absolutely  worthless.  He  was  told  that 
the  Government  were  making  reserves  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  and  he  desired  to  ask 
what  actually  had  been  done,  because  much 
valuable  timber  was  at  present  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  did  not  think  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  timber  felled  in  the  Rea 
Valley. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Along  the  road. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  tliat  the  road  to 
Nelson  passed  over  the  saddle  after  leaving 
the  Rai  Valley,  and  there  were  only  few 
instances  of  bush  being  out  down.  It  was  not 
heavy  timber,  and,  so  far  as  the  Rai  Valley 
itself  was  concerned,  the  greater  portion  of  it 
_  was  a  forest  reserve.  It  was  also  true,  as  the 
honourable  member  stated,  that  the  land  was 
not  of  first-class  quality  such  as  they  saw  in 
the  district  the  honourable  member  came  from, 
but  it  was  the  land  such  as  settlers  could  get  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement,  and,  though  it  might 
be  looked  upon  as  poor  land,  they  were  very 
willing  to  extend  their  holdings  by  getting  pos- 
session of  this  country. 

GAMING  AND  LOTTERIES  ACT. 

Mr.  CARNELL  asked  the  Government,  Will 
they  introduce  a  Bill  this  session  giving  effect 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House  affirming  the 
desirability  of  repealing  section  46  of  "The 
Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  1881 "  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  last  session  in  the 
direction  of  amending  the  Gaming  and  Lotteries 
Act  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  assurance  to  the 
honourable  member  that  the  Government  hsbd 
no  desire  to  take  advantage  in  hie  case  of  the 
credit  that  belonged  to  him  in  amending  the 
Act  this  session. 

ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 
Mr.  HOGG  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Whether,  now  that  he  has  returned  to  the 
colony,  and  is  in  a  position  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Lending  Board  under  the  Advances 
to  Settlers  Act,  he  will  endeavour  to  get  the  ap- 
plications of  aggrieved  settlers  reconsidered  by 
a  full  Board  ?  As  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
probably  aware,  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
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operations  of  the  Lending  Board  in  connection 
with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  had  been 
conducted.  In  some  oases  applications  had 
been  declined,  and  in  other  cases  the  amounts 
offered  were  such  that  the  applicants  could  not 
take  advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  Lending  Board  were 
prepared  to  consider  any  requests  they  thought 
reasonable.  He  also  thought  it  right  to  inform 
the  honourable  member,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  that  he  did  not  claim  any  right  that 
any  other  member  of  the  Board  did  not  have. 
Any  application  in  the  ordinary  course  which 
was  made  for  consideration  would  be  considered 
on  its  merits. 

ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Colonial 
'Treasurer,  Whether  the  practice  which  obtains 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government  Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  Act  of  persons  "casually 
employed,"  and  paid  by  fees,  being  intrusted 
with  valuations  (subject  to  revision  by  one  or 
other  of  four  "  reviewing  valuers  "  at  the  chief 
oentres)  is  considered  by  the  Government  as 
ipving  proper  effect  to  the  Act?  He  was 
understood  to  say  that,  when  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers 
Bill  was  before  the  House  last  session,  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  had  indicated 
that,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  administration, 
there  would  be  ten  valuers  appointed  at  sala- 
ries of  £600  per  annum,  the  object  being  that 
the  Board  should  have  independent  valuations, 
such  that  they  might  be  safely  acted  upon.  It 
DOW  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent that — instead  of  appointing  ten  valuers 
— a  system  obtained  of  employing  "casual" 
valuers,  subject  to  four  "  reviewing  "  valuers 
at  the  chief  centres.  As  indicating  how  little 
direct  responsibility  was  on  these  four  valuers, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  T.  K. 
Macdonald,  one  of  the  four,  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Hawke's 
Bay  and  Taranaki,  the  Counties  of  Cook  and 
W^aiapu,  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Marl- 
borough, Nelson,  and  Westland.  The  fact 
seemed  to  be  that  the  "  casuals "  who  did 
the  real  work  were  not  regularly  -  appointed 
'*  valuers,"  and  were  paid  by  fees  which  were 
not  on  any  scale  that  could  be  publicly  ascer- 
tained. On  this  ]point  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment, recently  laid  on  the  table,  said, — 

**In  general,  the  valuation- fees  yield  to  the 
valuer  an  approximate  average  allowance  of  a 
little  over  £1  Is.  for  each  report.  It  has  some- 
times happened,  however,  that  a  fee  of  10s.  6d. 
has  been  paid  by  the  applicant  in  a  case  where 
the  valuation  could  not  be  made  for  less  than 
from  £1  Is.  to  £2  5s.,  and,  of  course,  this  allow- 
ance has  been  made." 

It  was  well  known  that  some  valuers 
had  to  be  content  with  a  fee  as  low  as 
78.  6d.,  and  the  average  indicated  here  was 
clearly,  he  would  say,  very  low,  considering 
that  the  Lending  Board  should  have  the  most 
reliable  information.  He  noticed  from  one  of 
the  schedules  to  the  report  the  names  of  the 
valuers  casually  employed.  One  or  two  he 
Imew  were  certainly  very  competent,  but  he 
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was  quite  sure  that  reliable  valuations  could 
not  be  expected  if  paid  for  at  the  absurdly 
low  rates  that  were  offered  at  present.  He 
asked  the  Treasurer,  therefore,  whether,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  considered  that  proper 
effect  was  being  given  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  WARD,  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  might  say,  Yes.  The  valuations 
were  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  If  the 
honourable  member  referred  to  the  Act  he 
would  see  that  it  stated,  "  The  valuation  of 
every  security  shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  General  Board."  The  Superintendent, 
of  course,  specially  ordered  the  valuation  in  re- 
spect of  every  application.  As  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  mentioned,  there  was  originally 
a  proposal  to  appoint  ten  valuers  at  £600  each 
but  the  honourable  gentleman  would  recol 
lect  that  considerable  exception  v/&s  taken  in 
the  House  to  that  proposal,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  passage  of  the  measure 
through  the  House  he  (Mr.  Ward)  stated — he 
did  not  remember  whether  it  was  when  the 
Bill  was  in  Committee  or  being  debated  in  the 
House— that  the  system  would  be  modified  to 
some  extent.  That  was  the  course  which  had 
been  followed;  and  in  connection  with  the 
valuations  for  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office 
the  course  was  similar  to  that  which  was 
followed  by  the  Government  Insurance  Board, 
and  also  by  the  Public  Trust  Office,  but  in 
the  case  of  valuations  for  the  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
local  valuer's  valuation,  the  report  of  the 
permanent  valuer  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Regarding  the  fees  to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  referred,  the  matter  required 
to  be  looked  at  in  a  broad  way.  An  indivi- 
dual case,  or  a  few  individual  cases,  could  not 
be  accepted  as  the  general  rule  so  far  as  this 
particular  department  was  concerned.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  valuer  for  a  thickly- 
populated  district,  where  a  large  number  of 
valuations  were  required,  might  be  remune- 
rated by  receiving  a  lower  fee  than  was  paid  to 
the  man  in  a  sparsely-populated  district,  who 
might  have  but  few  valuations  to  make  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  who  would  therefore  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  high  fee.  In  any  case  he 
was  not  quite  prepared  to  test  the  propriety 
of  having  the  fee-system  in  connection  with 
the  valuations  for  this  department  fully  con- 
sidered. Their  desire  was  not  to  have  any 
one  doing  important  work  at  a  remuneration 
that  might  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 

SEA-FISHERIES. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Minister  of 
Marine, — (1.)  Who  is  responsible  for  the  want 
of  administration  in  the  Sea-fisheries  Act  of  Isist 
session,  so  far  as  the  registration  of  fishing- 
crafts  is  concerned  ?  (2.)  Will  the  Minister  take 
immediate  steps  to  have  a  competent  person 
appointed  as  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  the 
Ports  of  Invercargill  and  Bluff  7 

Mr.  WARD  would  have  the  matter  looked 
into  without  delay,  and  give  the  honourable 
member  an  answer  at  the  eflirliest  possible  date. 
So  far  as  his  information  went  in  connection 
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-with  the  administration  of  the  Sea-fisheries  Act 
in  the  district  to  which  the  honourable  member 
referred,  nothing  had  recently  come  before  him 
concerning  it.  The  necessity  or  otherwise  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  for  the  local- 
ity was  one  which  had  received  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  some  time 
past,  but  no  definite  decision  had  yet  been  ar- 
rived at  concerning  it. 

GRAPE  IMPORTATION. 

Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
If  he  has  made  inquiries,  as  promised  last 
session,  into  the  desirability  of  removing  the  re- 
strictions from  the  importation  of  grapes  ?  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  would  remember  that  last 
session  he  asked  a  similar  question  to  this, 
when  the  honourable  gentleman  promised 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  whether  phylloxera 
affected  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  and  let  him  know 
if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
remove  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
grapes. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  inquiries  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  this  matter — and  very 
careful  inquiries  too— and  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  at  the  present  time  that  they  should 
remove  the  restrictions.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion the  department  had  come  to  after  get- 
ting the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  on 
the  matter. 

POSTAL  CONFERENCE,  HOBART. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Postmaster- 
General,  When  the  papers  as  to  the  alleged 
saving  of  JE3,000  a  year  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Postmaster- General  at  the  Postal  Conference 
at  Hobart  are  likely  to  be  laid  before  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  WARD,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
honourable  member,  might  say  that,  had  the 
proposal  of  Victoria  to  withdraw  from  the 
cable-service  not  been  met  by  his  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Conference,  New 
Zealand  would  have  been  required  to  provide 
a  sum  of  £8,378  per  annum,  assuming  the 
intercolonial  cable  rates  were  not  increased ; 
and  under  his  resolution  they  were  not  in- 
creased, as  the  honourable  member  knew.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  before  leaving  New  Zealand, 
the  New  Zealand  Press  rates  had  been  under 
discussion  by  the  Press  Association  and  the 
department,  and  it  was  clearly  understood  they 
were  to  be  increased  about  50  per  cent.  But, 
as  a  result  of  the  arrangement  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, no  increase  of  rates  to  the  Press  or  the 
public  was  necessary ;  and  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  having  to  ask  the  House  for  a  vote  of 
£8,878  for  this  year,  would  only  ask  for  £3,600, 
or  £4,788  less  than  would  have  been  the  cskse 
had  his  proposal  at  the  Conference  not  been 
agreed  to.  It  was  almost  certain  that,  had  Vic- 
toria withdrawn  from  the  intercolonial  cable 
guarantee,  the  other  guaranteeing  colonies 
would  have  done  the  same,  and  New  Zealand 
would  have  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  loss. 
To  prevent  this,  or  an  almost  equally  objection- 
able alternative  of  doubling  the  rates,  he  agreed 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  share  the  loss 
on  the  Tasmania- Victoria  cable,  our  proportion 
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of  which  might  reach  £300  a  year.  The  whole 
of  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Queens- 
land, then  agreed  to  continue  to  share  the  loss 
on  our  intercolonial  cable.  Had  we  been 
thrown  on  our  own  resources,  as  at  one  time 
seemed  more  than  probable,  we  should  have 
had  to  about  double  the  intercolonial  rates,  or 
provide  a  largely-increased  guarantee  fund. 

MINISTERS'  TRAVELLING-EXPENSES. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Premier, 
When  the  return  may  be  expected  which  was> 
ordered  last  session,  and  again  ordered  this 
session,  of  the  travelling  -  expenses  and  al- 
lowances of  Ministers  during  the  financial 
3; ear  1893-94;  and  when  the  corresponding 
return  for  the  financial  year  1894-95  may  be 
looked  for  ?  The  first  part  of  this  question  re- 
ferred to  a  return  which  was  ordered  twelve 
months  ago — namely,  in  July,  1894.  He  twice 
during  last  session  put  a  question  on  the  Order 
Paper  asking  when  the  return  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  each  time  he  was  told  it  might 
be  expected  soon.  However,  it  was  not  forth- 
coming last  session,  and  early  this  session  he 
had  the  order  made  over  again.  It  had  not  yet 
been  complied  with,  and  he  now  asked  why  it 
had  not  been.  Also,  with  reference  to  the  cor- 
responding return  for  the  last  financial  year,  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  when  they  might  hope 
to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  expected  to  have  the 
return  for  the  year  before  last  ready  to  lay  on 
the  table  to-day.  He  expected,  at  all  events, 
to  have  it  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  he  would  lay  it  on  the  table  at 
half-past  fiv6.  The  other  return  would  be  pre- 
sented at  an  early  date.  The  whole  of  the 
departments  were  working  very  hard  preparing 
returns,  and  they  could  not  expect  their  clerks- 
to  do  more  than  was  reasonable. 

LAND  AND  SURVEY  CO-OPERATIVE 
LABOURERS. 

Mr.  HOGG  asked  the  Government,  If  it  is- 
oorrect  that  co-operative  labourers  under  the 
Land  and  Survey  Department  are  not  allowed 
to  earn  more  than  £1  16s.  per  week?  His 
reason  for  asking  this  question  was  this :  that 
there  was  an  impression  prevailing  amongst  the 
working-men  employed  that  the  co-operative 
system,  as  originally  established  by  the  Go- 
vernment, was  not  being  adhered  to.  A  few 
days  ago  a  party  of  working-men  were  offered 
work  under  the  Land  and  Survey  Department 
on  the  Alfred  ton- Weber  Road.  After  an  ex- 
penditure of  £12  in  travelling-expenses,  they 
found  on  nearing  the  work  that  the  conditions 
were  such  that  they  could  not  possibly  accept^ 
them.  They  were  offered  contract  labour ;  but 
they  were  informed  that,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  work  they  might  be  able  to  per- 
form, the  limit  prescribed  was  Gs.  per  day, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
more.  Now,  at  this  particular  place — Ponga- 
roa  was  the  name  of  the  township — there 
was  a  store,  and  at  this  store  the  prices  of 
provisions  were  &a  follow :  Flour,  18s.  per 
hundredweight;  potatoes,  15s.  per  hundred- 
weight; butter,  Is.  6d.  per  pound;  meat,  4d.. 
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X>er  ponnd ;  and  everything  else  in  proporfcion. 
In  Mdition  to  that,  the  men  had  to  provide 
tents  and  tools,  the  resalt  being  that  men  who 
had  families  might  be  there  for  weeks,  if  not 
months,  before  they  were  able  to  earn  a  shilling 
more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 
Under  the  Public  Works  Department  the  rail- 
way navvies  hitherto  had  been  allowed  to  earn 
as  much  as  their  work  was  worth,  and  he 
believed  it  was  on  this  basis  the  co-operative 
works  were  established.  The  men  employed  on 
the  roads,  however,  were  prevented  from  earn- 
ing more  than  68.  a  day,  although  formerly  in 
many  instances  they  had  received  8s.  or  9s.  a 
day  from  contractors.  Seeing  that  contract 
work  had  been  superseded  by  the  co-operative 
system — and  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
that  system — this  cause  of  complaint  was  one 
that  ought  to  be  removed.  The  prices  of  pro- 
visions varied  according  to  the  locality,  and  a 
uniform  rate  of  payment  was  unfair.  In  some 
of  the  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  bush  men 
were  working  under  these  unequal  conditions, 
and  the  system  prevailed  there  which  he  had 
indicated. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  thought  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  illustrated  this  question  by  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  question  itself,  and  he  was  called  on  to 
reply  to  a  question  of  a  very  simple  character, 
while  the  honourable  gentleman  had  quoted 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  about  all  sorts  of  trouble  which  the 
cso-operative  labourer  had  to  contend  with  in 
these  out-of-the-way  places.  However,  he  was 
informed  by  the  department  that  the  statement 
in  this  question  was  not  correct— namely,  that 
the  co-operative  labourers  were  not  allowed  to 
earn  more  than  £1 16s.  a  week.  The  price  for  the 
work  in  most  districts  was  based  on  the  ability 
of  an  average  man  to  earn  6s.  a  day ;  and  in 
many  cases  where  one  man  would  make  very 
good  wages  at  the  average  prices  regulated  by 
ihis  £1 16s. — say,  7s.  or  8s.  a  day — another  man 
would  only  make  4s.  Of  course  they  had  to 
lake  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  these 
oat-of-the-way  places  the  prices  of  provisions 
might  be  higher  than  elsewhere,  because  in 
many  of  these  places  they  had  to  be  packed 
in.  Honourable  members  should  not  take 
for  granted  all  the  statements  that  were  sent 
down  in  writing  from  the  co-operative  workers 
because  one  or  two  were  dissatisfied;  and  he 
thought  honourable  members  should  be  careful 
in  making  such  statements  as  those  in  the 
House,  because  ho  was  informed  by  the  de- 
partment that  they  were  not  made  on  just 
grounds. 

Mr.  HOGG  did  not  make  the  statement  on 
the  representation  alone  of  co-operative  workers, 
bat  he  had  made  inquiries  at  the  Labour  Office, 
and  the  statements  made  there  confirmed  those 
he  had  given  to  the  House. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH  HAI^BOUR. 
Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
— (Ij  If,  when  in  London,  he  arbitrated  between 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Tara- 
naki  bondholders  ?  (2.)  If  so,  when  he  will  give 
all  information  about  such  arbitration  to  this 


I  House  ?    The  Minister  said  he  would  have  th» 

Eapers  relating  to  this  question  produced,  and 
e  told  them  a  good  deal  about  it,  but  that  was 
after  he  (Dr.  Newman)  asked  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  receive 
further  information,  or  to  have  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WABD  said  he  would  lay  such  papers  as 
were  not  of  a  private  or  confidential  nature  on 
the  table  of  the  House  early  next  week.  With 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  he 
did  not  arbitrate.  He  informed  tne  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Bondholders  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  arbitration,  but,  if  the  question  was 
confined  to  the  200,000  acres  of  land,  he  stated 
that  he  would  recommend  his  colleagues  to 
agree  to  arbitrate  upon  that  particular  point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  correspondence  he  had 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  made  it  perfectly 
clear  what  the  position  was.  The  matter  would 
come  before  Cabinet  in  the  ordinary  course, 
and  the  decision  conveyed  to  the  Agent-General 
for  transmission  to  the  Foreign  Bondholders. 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Why  the  Customs  Returns  for  June  are  with- 
held from  publication?  It  was,  he  thought, 
usual  to  have  the  returns  for  June  furnished 
before  this,  and  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  the  colony  that  the  return  in  this  instance 
had  been  withheld  from  publication. 

Mr.  WARD  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  the  Cus- 
toms  returns  for  June  on  the  table  of  the 
House  early  in  the  following  week  at  the  latest. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS  MAIL-SERVICE. 

Mr.  JOYCE  asked  the  Postmaster-General, 
Whether  the  attention  of  the  Government  has 
been  drawn  to  the  conduct  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate  at  the  Chathams  in  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  a  public  meeting,  at  which  some 
of  the  settlers  of  the  Chathams  were  divided  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  to  change 
the  mail-service  from  Lyttelton  to  Wellington  ? 
He  had  been  informed  that  a  Mr.  Walter  Hood, 
one  of  the  principal  shippers  of  wool  at  the 
Chathams,  was  now  in  Christchurch  ;  and  his 
version  of  the  proceedings  at  the  public  meet- 
ing was  not  complimentary  to  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  who  had  got  up  the  agitation  for  a 
change  of  the  mail-service  at  the  request  of  a 
near  relative.  There  were  only  three  Euro- 
peans who  voted  for  the  resolution — ^namely,  the 
Magistrate,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  police- 
man ;  the  rest  were  Maoris.  All  the  settlers  at 
the  Chathams  had  their  business  relations  with 
Christchurch  and  other  parts  of  Canterbury, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  and  their  interests 
would  be  considered  before  the  Postmaster- 
General  made  any  change  in  the  mail-service. 

Mr.  WARD  said  no  complaint  had  been 
made  to  the  department.  Major  Gascoyne,. 
who  is  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  and  Post- 
master, was  in  New  Zealand  the  other  day* 
and  presented  on  behalf  of  the  settlers  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  more  frequent  steam  conmiu- 
nication.  It  was  also  represented  that  Wel- 
lington, not  Lyttelton,  should  be  the  port  of 
departure  and  arrival  for  the  contract  steamer. 
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«>8  the  distance  was  much  shorter,  and  it  would 
be  more  oonvenient  for  the  majority  of  the 
settlers.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  also 
•carried  at  a  public  meetins  held  at  the  Chat- 
hams,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  settlers 
and  not  only  a  section.  The  change  was  ob- 
jected to  by  several  of  the  Chatham  sheep- 
farmers,  for  reasons  he  need  not  state.  Several 
of  the  Canterbury  merchants  had  also  pro- 
tested against  the  substitution  of  Wellington 
for  Lyttelton.  The  petitioners  were  informed 
by  the  Postal  Department  that  the  port  of 
arrival  could  not  be  changed  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  present  contract  without  the 
consent  of  the  contractors,  who  were  opposed 
to  any  change.  The  question  of  a  change  at 
the  termination  of  the  contract  would  receive 
attention,  and  alternative  tenders,  with  Lyttel- 
ton or  Wellington  as  the  port,  would  probably 
be  invited. 

TRUST  FUNDS. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, — 
(1.)  Whether,  according  to  section  77  of  "The 
Fublic  Revenues  Act,  1891,"  three  persons  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
be  custodians  of  the  securities  of  the  Public 
Trust  Office  and  the  Post  Office  in  New  Zea- 
land and  London  ?  (2.)  Who  are  the  persons 
appointed  as  custodians  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office  securities  and  the  Post  Office  securities 
in  New  Zealand  and  London  ? 

Mr.  WARD  might  say  that — (1.)  Persons  have 
been  appointed  to  be  custodians  of  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Public  Trust  Office  and  of  the  Post 
Office  in  New  Zealand  and  in  London.  (2.)  In 
respect  of  the  securities  held  in  New  Zealand, 
the  custodifiuis  for  the  Public  Trust  Office  are 
the  persons  named  in  the  regulations  issued  by 
authority  of  "  The  Public  Trust  Office  Consoli- 
dation Act,  1894  "—namely,  the  Public  Trustee 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Public  Trust  Office. 
The  custodians  for  the  Post  Office,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  are — Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Gray,  Secretary,  Post  and  Telegraphs; 
George  Gray,  Accountant,  General  Post  Office  ; 
and  W.  R.  Morris,  Senior  Clerk,  Accountant's 
Office.  (8.)  In  respect  of  the  securities  held  in 
London,  the  custodians  appointed  in  terms  of 
section  77  of  "  The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891," 
are — W.  B.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Agent  -  General ; 
Walter  Kennaway,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to 
the  Agent-General ;  C.  F.  W.  Palliser,  Esq., 
Audit  Officer  for  New  Zealand  in  London. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr.  ALLEN  wished  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  in  connection  with  two 
questions  he  had  asked  that  afternoon.  First 
of  all  he  had  asked  in  Question  No.  31, — (1.) 
Whether,  according  to  section  77  of  "The 
Public  Revenues  Act,  1891,"  three  persons 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil to  be  custodians  of  the  securities  of  the 
Public  Trust  Office  and  the  Post  Office  in  New 
Zealand  and  London  ?  (2.)  Who  are  the  per- 
sons appointed  as  custodians  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office  securities  and  the  Post  Office  securities 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  London  ?  The  answer 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Ward 


the  question  was,  to  his  mind,  very  unsatisfiix^- 
tory.  He  did  not  say  that  thjree  persons 
were  appointed.  He  said  "persons"  were 
appointed. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  read  the  names. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
read  the  names  of  two  persons  appointed  for 
the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  not  three.  Now, 
the  honourable  gentleman  might  have  told  him 
straightforwardly  there  were  not  three  persons: 
then  he  would  not  have  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  at  any  rate,  upon  this 
question.  In  the  Public  Revenues  Act,  section 
77  said  three  persons  were  to  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  these  securities.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  did  not  tell  him  three,  but  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  names  as  given  in  the 
Gazette  notice  with  regard  to  the  Public  Trust 

^  oQ  Office  perfectly  correctly.  The  Oazette 
'  '  notice  under  the  Public  Trust  Office 
Act  of  1894  was  as  follows  :  "  All  securities  for 
the  investment  of  moneys  out  of  the  Public 
Trustee's  Account  shall  be  kept  under  two  keys, 
in  the  custody  respectively  of  the  Public  Trus- 
tee and  of  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office."  Reference  to  the  Public  Revenues  Act 
showed  that  the  securities  were  to  be  kept 
under  three  keys;  and  he  wished  to  know 
why  it  was  that  the  securities  were  not  under 
three  keys,  but  only  under  two.  Then  he  fur- 
ther asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  Post 
Office  securities  in  London,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  told  him  the  securities  were 
under  the  control  of  Sir  W.  B.  Perceval,  Mr. 
Walter  Kennaway,  and  Mr.  Palliser.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Palliser  was  not 
in  charge  of  the  £324,000  of  Imperial-guaran- 
teed debentures  which  belonged  to  the  Post 
Office. 

Mr.  WARD  said  it  would  have  been  more 
straightforward  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  put  the  question  on  the  Order  Paper  if  he 
wanted  an  answer. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  he  had  asked  for  all  the 
securities  of  the  Post  Office;  were  these  not 
Post  Office  securities  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  raising  a  lot  of  new  questions  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  he  was  not.  He  wanted 
to  know  who  was  in  charge  of  the  securities, 
and  the  honourable  gentleman  had  told  him 
certain  gentlemen  were.  The  returns  showed 
quite  a  different  thing.  They  showed  that 
the  £824,000  of  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures 
belonging  to  the  Post  Office  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Palliser;  Sir  P.  Julyan's  name  was 
associated  with  them  in  place  of  his.  The  date 
of  the  notice  was  the  16tn  March,  1894 ;  he  had 
no  further  date  than  that.  He  supposed  at 
the  time  these  securities  should  also  have 
been  imder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Palliser  and  two 
others;  but  they  were  not.  He  wanted  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, — 
whether  the  Post  Office  securities  in  London 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  part  being  under 
three  persons,  BJid  part  under  another  three 
persons.  He  thought,  in  fairness  to  himself 
and  to  the  House,  the  honourable  gentleman 
ought  to  give  a  more  direct  answer  and  a  better 
reason.    So  much  with  regard  to  the  second 
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question.  Now  with  regard  to  the  first :  The 
reply  was  to  him  eminentlj  unsatisfactory. 
The  question  he  asked  was  this:  Upon  whose 
authority,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  at  what 
date,  were  securities,  heing  £494,300  debentures 
under  '*The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884," 
belonging  to  the  Government  Life  Insurance 
Department,  forwarded  to  London  ?  The  reply 
he  got  was  the  reading  of  a  confidential  com- 
munication with  regard  to  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank. 

Mr.  WARD. — You  got  more  than  that  a  good 
deaJ. 

Mr.  ALLEN.-— Yes,  after  getting  up  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  WARD  asked  why  the  honourable  gentle- 
man made  such  misrepresentations.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  his  reply  was  the 
reading  of  the  correspondence.  That  was  not 
the  whole  reply ;  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  got  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  that  after  he  forced  a  reply 
out  of  the  honourable  gentleman  he  had  given 
him  a  little  more. 

Mr.  WARD.— Nothing  of  the  kind.  That  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  have  an  opportunity  presently  of  answer- 
ing. The  chief  part  of  the  reply  to  his  written 
question  was  the  reading  of  the  confidential 
communication  with  regard  to  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank;  but  that  did  not  mislead  him, 
and  he  wanted  a  direct  and  proper  reply. 
The  confidential  correspondence  from  the 
Agent-General  with  regard  to  the  Savings-Bank 
was  interesting,  because  it  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  Agent- General  wrote,  he  presumed,  to 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  asking  that  the  securi- 
ties should  be  sent  to  London.  For  what 
purpose  ?  In  the  interests  of  the  department. 
Kow,  was  that  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  told  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 
He  did  not  say  they  were  sent  in  the  interests 
of  the  department  at  all ;  he  said,  **  We  have 
got  these  three  millions  here,  and  may  at  any 
moment  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  pay  interest  in  place  of  consolidated 
revenue."  It  was  interesting  in  this  respect, 
because  it  showed  clearly  that  the  reason  for 
these  debentures  going  to  London  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  alone. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Department  securities,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  power,  what  law,  what  authority 
had  the  Government  to  send  these  securi- 
ties to  London?  Under  what  clause  of  what 
Act  were  they  sent,  and  why  were  they  sent  ? 
Was  it  in  the  interests  of  the  department? 
Because  it  seemed  to  him  that,  although  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  sending  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank  securities  to  London,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  a  run  on  the  bank  to  realise  upon 
them,  and  to  pay  the  proper  demands  on  the 
Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  there  was  not  the 
same  necessity  for  sending  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department  securities  to  Lon- 
don. The  authority  they  were  told  was  the 
Government.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
tbese  three  persons,  who  had  the  keys  of  the 
securities  agreed  with  the  Government,  or  were 


they  in  any  way  forced  ?  How  was  it  that  they 
permitted  them  to  go  out  of  their  hands  ?  waa 
it  of  their  own  free-will  ?  and  under  what  con- 
ditions did  they  do  it  ?  Because  he  could  not 
see  any  law  under  which  those  three  persons 
who  had  charge  of  the  securities  in  the  interests 
of  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 
— ^not  in  the  interests  of  the  Government — 
permitted  them  to  go  out  of  their  hands  to 
London.  He  had  received  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  question.  It  was  quite  true 
the  honourable  gentleman  gave  him  the  date 
when  they  left.  These  matters  seemed  to  him 
to  want  ventilating;  they  wanted  a  little  more 
explicit  information  given  to  the  House  and 
the  country;  and  he  hoped,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  honourable  gentleman, 
he  would  give  them  a  little  more  definite  and 
clear  information  on  the  point. 

Mr.  HALL-JONES  wished  to  draw  attention 
to  a  reply  to  the  question  he  had  put,  namel?: 

"  Will  the  Government  introduce  an  amena- 
ment  to  *  The  Census  Act,  1877,'  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  males  over, 
say,  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  the  length  of  time  such  petsons 
have  been  without  employment  ?  " 

He  had  felt  it  his  duty,  in  the  interests 
of  the  wage-earners,  to  put  the  question.  The 
Premier  had  said  that  he  had  consulted  with 
the  Registrar-General  and  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment, and  a  report  would  shortly  be  brought 
down  by  the  Labour  Department  with  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  was  in  error  in  men- 
tioning the  Registrar.  It  would  be  from  the 
Labour  Department. 

Mr.  HALL-JONES  said  what  he  wished  to 
point  out  was  that  they  would  not  get  from  the 
Labour  Department  anything  like  a  correct  re- 
port of  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  in 
the  colony.  The  census  was  to  be  taken  some 
time  in  March  or  April  of  next  year,  and, 
unless  it  was  done  then,  they  would  have  to 
wait  another  five  years  before  they  could 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed in  the  colony.  The  Premier  said  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  get  this  information  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken.  Now,  if  the  census  were 
taken  in  the  middle  of  winter  it  might  be  con- 
sidered unfair,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
taken  in  the  middle  of  harvest  it  would  be 
equally  unfair;  but,  seeing  that  it  was  taken 
in  the  early  autumn,  when  there  would  be 
about  the  average  number  of  persons  working, 
there  could  be  no  fairer  time  than  when  the 
census  was  taken.  The  Premier  said  the  in- 
formation would  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  expense  to  be  entailed.  Any  one  who  read 
the  census  schedules  would  see  that  there  were 
many  apparently  trivial  questions  which  had 
to  be  submitted :  for  instance,  if  a  person  kept 
a' pig  or  a  couple  of  hens  he  had  to  state 
this  upon  the  census  paper.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  profitable  to  ask 
people  to  put  down  whether  they  were  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  and  how  long  they  had 
been  out  of  employment.  The  whole  question 
could  be  summed  up  thus:  Did  the  Govern- 
ment wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  out 
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of  work  ?  If  BO,  they  would  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion.  But  if  they  wanted  to  avoid  it  they 
would  refuse  to  amend  the  Act.  They  could 
only  deal  satisfaotorily  with  the  difficulty  by 
finding  out  the  exact  number  of  unemployed 
there  were  to  deal  with.  He  did  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  whole  "  unemployed "  question, 
and  the  way  it  was  being  dealt  with — he  might 
take  another  opportuni^  for  that— but,  seeing 
that  in  Victoria  and  in  Tasmania  this  informa- 
tion was  supplied  by  the  census  returns,  he  did 
not  see  why  they  could  not  alter  the  law  so 
that  similar  information  should  be  obtained  as 
regarded  New  Zealand.  He  hoped  the  Premier 
would  reconsider  this  question,  and  see  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  Act  of  1877,  as 
asked  for  in  the  question  referred  to. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  with  reference  to  a  question  he 
had  asked  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
^question  was, — 

**  If  he  has  yet  seen  it  to  be  reasonable  and 
fitting  to  inform  the  relatives  of  Margaret 
Eynon,  lately  a  ward  of  the  Gaversham  Indus- 
trial School,  •  of  where  she  is  presently  living, 
with  whom,  and  the  particulars  of  her  position 
and  treatment?  " 

He  was  bound  to  say  he  got  a  most  unsatis- 
tory  answer.  He  was  afraid  the  Minister  him- 
self was  not  acquainted  with  the  cskse  at  all : 
at  least  it  did  not  appear  so  to  him  from  the 
answer.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would 
bear  with  him  while  he  gave  them  a  short 
chapter  from  the  annals  of  the  poor.  It  might 
possibly  point  a  moral,  if  it  did  not  adorn  a 
tale.  By  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother 
within  three  months  of  each  other,  a  family 
namely  Eynon,  consisting  of  three  boys  and 
six  girls,  were  left  destitute,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eldest,  a  son,  David,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Gaver- 
sham. This  son  at  the  time  was  in  the  hos- 
pital suffering  from  white-swelling  in  the  leg. 
Subsequently  the  young  man  apprenticed-him- 
self  as  a  taUor,  and  very  properly  constituted 
himself  as  a  sort  of  guardian  of  his  younger 
'  brothers  and  sisters.  And  now  came  the  case 
he  wished  to  mention.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last  the  youngest  of  the  children, 
Maggie,  being  boarded  out,  was  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  her  brother  David.  On  making 
a  visit  about  the  beginning  of  October  he 
found  his  sister  was  gone—adopted,  according 
to  the  information  of  the  lady  of  the  house — 
but  to  whom  or  where  she  did  not  know.  David 
at  once  wrote  to  the  manager  of  the  school, 
asking  the  address  of  the  child,  and  in  answer 
was  told  that  an  order  for  the  adoption  of  his 
sister  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Oarew,  the  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate,  and  she  had  got  a  very 
good  home.  The  address  was  not  given,  and 
how  the  manager  was  able  to  speak  so  con- 
fidently of  the  very  good  home  did  not  appear. 
David  Eynon,  however,  persisted  in  seeking 
information  of  his  sister ;  and  here  was  his  next 
letter  :— 

«<  2l8t  October,  1894. 

*'SiB, — Your  favour  of   the  17th   received 
to-day;   but  you  ignore  my   request  for  my 
lister  Margaret's  address,  and  state  *  that  she 
Mr*  Hallr  Jones 


I  is  in  a  very  good  home.*  That  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  taken  awa^,  without  being  allowed  to  see 
myself  or  her  sisters,  nor  ever  to  be  allowed  to 
see  or  know  or  acknowledge  them  again,  does 
not  warrant  me  in  supposing  that  in  her  very 
good  home  her  feelings  will  be  a  matter  &>r 
consideration.  I  want  her  address,  and  I  mean 
to  have  it,  and  if  not  given  to  me  before  Tues- 
day I  will  communicate  with  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Wellington. — Yours, 

"David  Eynok. 

**  To  the  Manager,  Industrial  School, 
"  Gaversham." 

Poor  David  little  knew  the  broken  reed  he 
waA  trusting  to  when  he  spoke  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Minister  of  Education.  No 
further  notice  was  taken  of  him  than  by  the 
following  memorandum  : — 

**  10th  November.  1894. 

«  Memorandum  from  the  Manager, 
"  Industrial  School. 

"  Sib, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  appli- 
cation for  the  address  of  your  sister  Maigaret 
has  been  considered,  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  fumie^  yoa 
with  the  address  for  the  present.  The  letter 
from  Margaret's  adopted  parent  will  show  what 
an  admirable  home  she  has. 

"  G.  M.  BUBLINSON. 

"  To  David  Enyon." 

It  was  only  right  it  should  be  said  that,  so 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Hutchison)  knew,  this  memo- 
randum was  not  written  by  Mr.  Burlinson  as 
his  own  motion,  but  was  dictated  by  the  de- 
partment at  Wellington.  And  the  letter  sent 
from  Maggie's  self-elected  parent  was  anony- 
mous and  unique,  and  with  it  he  (Mr.  Hutchi- 
son) would  finish  his  narrative  :— 

"Dear  David  Enyon, — I  do  not  think  it 
best  for  you  in  the  meantime  to  see  or  have 
any  correspondence  with  your  sister  Margaret. 
I  know  this  is  hard,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  our  sympathy.  I  will  have  her  photo 
taken  and  send  you  each  one.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  never  to  see  her  again— far  from 
that  is  my  intention.  I  shall  likely  call  on  you 
myself  the  first  time  I  am  in  Dunedin.  I 
might  say  that  your  sister  is  in  good  health, 
and  I  Intend  sending  her  to  school  after  Ghrist- 
mas.  She  has  started  to  learn  the  piano,  and 
is  getting  on  first-rate.  She  is  a  dear  little  girl, 
and  we  all  love  her  very  much. — With  very  best 
love  to  you  aJl," 

One  wondered  what  sort  of  man  would  write 
a  letter  like  that.  Now,  the  law  gave  the 
Minister  the  power  he  had  exercised,  as  he 
(Mr.  Hutchison)  had  shown  it  to  honourable 
members.  He  did  not  arraign  the  law.  It 
might  have  been  found  necessary  that  the 
State  should  secure  the  legal  control  of  all 
destitute  and  criminal  children.  He  was  not 
convinced  that  it  was  necessary,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  fact  as  he  found  it.  What  he  did 
not  accept  was  the  unwise  exercise  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
or  a  department — a  power  which,  to  be  of  any 
benefit,  required  to  be  exercised  with  rare  dis- 
cretioni  and  more  especially  as  having  regard 
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to  the  fostering  of  affection  among  the  members 
of  deserted  or  orphan  families.  This  feeling 
was,  unfortunately,  not  very  prevalent ;  where 
it  was  found  it  should  be  cherished  as  very 
precious.  He  submitted  that  home  and  family 
were  the  primal  cell  of  our  social  organization, 
and  an  invaluable  factor  in  all  our  highest 
Aptitudes;  and  in  the  case  before  them  he 
took  it  upon  him  to  say  that  the  refusal  by  the 
Minister,  or  by  the  department  for  which  he 
was,  or  ought  to  be,  responsible,  to  furnish  the 
fullest  information  to  the  brother  about  his 
sister,  was  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power  placed  in 
tJB  hands ;  and  was,  moreover,  fitted  to  convey 
to  the  public  that  the  department  attached  no 
weight  to  family  ties,  or  to  the  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
had  only  to  add  that,  when  such  a  thing  could 
be  done  by  a  Minister,  without  the  slightest 
means  of  redress,  it  should  urge  upon  this 
House  the  necessity  for  popular  control  over 
such  an  institution — a  popular  control  to  which 
the  present  Minister  was  strongly  opposed. 

Mr.  WARD  said  it  was  rather  to  m  regretted 
— and  he  was  bound  to  say  it  again — that  some 
honourable  members,  like  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Bruce — he  was  going  to  speak  very 
plainly — displayed  such  a  lamentable  ignorance 
•of  what  the  position  of  matters  was  in  connec- 
tion with  a  subject  upon  which  they  might 
•easily  have  been  informed.  It  was  to  be  re- 
.gretted  that  honourable  members  should — as 
the  honourable  member  for  Bruce  did  a  little 
while  ago—get  up  and  accuse  him  of  having 
given  an  improper  answer  to  a  question.  The 
answer  which  he  had  given  was  an  absolutely 
•correct  answer  to  the  question  which  the 
honourable  member  put  to  him.  If  he  had 
^▼en  the  honourable  member  a  reply  such  as 
the  honourable  member  led  the  House  to  sup- 
pose should  have  been  given,  the  very  next  day 
the  honourable  member,  after  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  law,  would  have  said  that 
lie  (Mr.  Ward)  had  misled  him.  The  honourable 
member  had  said  that,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  three  custodians  appointed,  he 
was  deliberately  misleading  honourable  mem- 
bers. He  repeated  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's— in  a  parliamentary  sense — ignorance  of 
the  law  in  connection  with  these  matters  was 
great.  The  honourable  member  had  made  an 
accusation  against  him  which  one  in  his  posi- 
tion should  withdraw.  He  would  say  to  the 
honourable  member  again  that  he  should  really 
^ucate  himself,  and  learn  what  the  law  was, 
before  accusing  him  in  the  way  he  had  done. 
Did  the  honourable  member  know  that  the 
Public  Trust  Office  securities  to  which  he  re- 
ferred did  not  come  under  the  Public  Revenues 
Act  at  all? 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Read  clause  78. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member,  as 
usual,  desired  to  show  that  others  were  incor- 
jrect.  The  honourable  member  ought  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  law  on  this 
subject  before  asking  this  question.  Let  him 
refer  to  clause  55  of  the  "The  Public  Trust 
Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894."  What  would 
be  find  there  ?  He  would  find  there  that  au- 
thority was  given  to  appoint  custodians  of  the 


Public  Trust  Office  securities.  The  authority 
was  not  obtained  under  the  Public  Revenues 
Act  at  all.  Consequently,  while  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  rightly  said  that  three  cus- 
todians should  be  appointed  for  the  Post  Office 
securities,  it  did  not  say  that  the  three  should 
be  appointed  for  the  Public  Trust  Office  securi- 
ties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Read  clause  73  of  the  Public 
Revenues  Act. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member 
could  read  what  he  liked;  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  The  cus- 
todians of  the  Public  Trust  Office  securities 
were  appointed  under  the  authority  of  "The 
Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894," 
and  clause  8  of  the  Public  Revenues  Act  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  honour- 
able member  should  get  educated  before  he 
asked  such  questions  and  made  such  accusa- 
tions against  him.  Then,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber asked  another  question,  and  made  anoUier- 
accusation  against  him.  In  connection  with  Sir 
Penrose  Julyan  the  honourable  member  dis- 
played the  same  want  of  knowledge,  and  the 
same  ignorance — if  he  might  be  allowed  to  use 
the  term — which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
regard  to  the  other  matter.  The  honourable 
member  said  that  he  (Mr.  Ward),  in  stating 
that  **  persons "  were  to  be  appointed  cus- 
todians, was  misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  WARD.— You  said  I  left  "  three  "  out. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Yes,  because  you  could  not 
say  **  three." 

Mr.  WARD.— If  I  had  said  "three"  the 
honourable  member  would  have  come  to-morrow 
and  have  said  that  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
"  three." 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Of  course  I  should. 

Mr.  WARD  said.  Yes,  of  course  the  honour- 
able member  would  have  done  so.  He  was  hoc 
one  day  and  cold  the  next.  Anything  at  all 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  other  people  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  doing.  The  honourable  member,  how- 
ever, did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying  in 
this  matter.  His  (Mr.  Ward's)  answer  was  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  and  was  perfectly 
correct.  The  honourable  member  stated  that 
he  ^Mr.  Ward)  had  put  the  matter  inaccurately 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  never  said  it  was  put  in- 
accurately. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member 
stated  that  his  reply  that  persons  had  been 
appointed  custodians  of  the  Post  Office  and  Trust 
Office  securities  in  New  Zealand  and  London 
was  not  a  proper  answer  to  his  question,  and 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  went  on  to  show,  in  respect  to 
the  securities  held  in  New  Zealand,  that  the 
custodians  for  the  Public  Trust  Office  securities 
were  persons  appointed  under  the  regulations 
issued  under  the  Act  he  mentioned — "  The  Pub- 
lic Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894."  The 
honourable  member  was  at  fault  again,  for  he 
said  the  appointments  were  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Public  Revenues  Act.  "The 
Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894,'* 
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eection  55,  sabsection  (8),  provided  that  regula- 
tions might  he  made  **  for  the  safe  custody  of 
securities."  That  was  the  authority  under 
which  the  two  trustees  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Trust  Office  securities  in  New  Zealand 
were  appointed.  In  England  they  were  under 
the  three  keys.  He  would  challenge  the 
honourable  member  to  submit  this  statement 
to  any  legal  gentleman,  and  such  legal  gentle- 
man would  tell  him  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  matter  he  was  asking 
about.  The  honourable  member  had  accused 
him  of  want  of  straightforwardness.  The 
honourable  gentleman  should  educate  himself, 
and  familiarise  himself  with  the  law,  before 
making  such  a  statement.  The  honourable 
member,  before  making  such  a  charge,  should 
be  sure  of  his  facts.  In  the  present  case  the 
honourable  gentleman's  facts  were  absolutely 
wrong.  The  answer  that  he  had  given  to 
the  honourable  member  was  absolutely  correct. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then  referred  to  the 
securities  held  in  London,  and  read  out  three 
names — the  Agent-General,  Mr.  Kennaway,  and 
Mr.  Palliser — and  he  a^ked  how  it  was  that 
these  three  gentlemen  were  the  custodians  of 
the  £824,000  of  Imperial-guaranteed  debentures, 
while  a  document  relating  to  the  securities  was 
signed  by  Sir  Penrose  Julyan.  It  was  a  great 
pity  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  try  to 
understand  what  the  law  was  in  connection 
with  these  matters.  Sir  Penrose  Julyan  was 
one  of  the  appointees  when  an  exchange  of 
these  securities  took  place,  and  he  had  to  cer- 
tify to  the  existence  of  these  securities.  If 
the  honourable  member  did  not  know  that, 
he  ought  to  have  known  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— That  is  not  the  question.  I 
asked  who  was  the  custodian  of  the  Post  Office 
securities. 

Mr.  WAKD  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
did  not  understand  the  position  in  the  slightest 
possible  degree.  If  the  honourable  gentleman 
took  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  law  he  would 
find  that  the  Governor  in  Council  had  absolutely 
appointed  Sir  Penrose  Julyan  one  of  the  agents 
in  connection  with  the  very  matter  he  was 
finding  fault  with.  Did  the  honourable  mem- 
ber mean  to  imply  that  the  Audit  Inspector 
(Mr.  Palliser),  with  the  Agent-General  and  Mr. 
teennaway,  would  allow  Sir  Penrose  Julyan  to 
obtain  the  securities  against  the  law  they  were 
responsible  for  administering  ?  Certainly  not ; 
and  the  honourable  member  knew  it.  Yet  the 
honourable  member  desired  to  misrepresent, 
to  put  a  false  issue  before  the  House,  and  to 
allow  people  outside  the  House  to  believe  that 
something  improper  had  been  done  with  these 
securities.  Every  honourable  member,  as  well 
as  Ministers,  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  re- 
sponsible duty ;  and  he  thought  it  was  to  be 
deplored  that  an  honourable  member  like  the 
honourable  member  for  Bruce  should  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  anything  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  was  concerned:  in  order  to  impeach 
him,  the  honourable  member  was  ready  and 
willing,  upon  the  most  trivial  facts,  to  level 
charges  against  him.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber, however,  as  he  had  pointed  out,  had  fallen 
into  two  palpable  errors  in  connection  with  a 
Mr.  Ward 


matter  which  he  professed. to  understand.    It 

e  Q  was  so  ;  and  it  was  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  honourable  member 
did  not  post  himself  up  in  connection  with 
these  matters.  The  honourable  member  wanted 
to  know  by  whose  authority  the  Government 
Insurance  stock  was  sent  Home.  Did  the 
honourable  member  know  that  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Government  Insurance  stock,  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  this  would  taJce 
place?  Did  the  honourable  gentleman  know 
that,  in  the  inscription  of  that  stock,  the  bonds 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  referred  to 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department,  this  very  thing — 
the  sending  of  them  to  London — would  have 
to  take  place?  Did  he  admit  that?  How, 
then,  under  these  conditions,  was  the  transfer 
of  stock  effected?  By  whom  were  instruc- 
tions to  be  given?  In  the  ordinary  Qourse, 
these  instructions  must  be  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  head  of  the  department ;  and 
if  the  head  of  the  department  believed  that 
the  Government  was  giving  instructions  to  da 
something  not  consistent  with  due  regard  to 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  to  the  trust  he 
had  to  control,  it  would  be  the  business  and 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  advise 
the  Government  to  that  effect.  But  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  sending  these  securities  Home,  he 
replied  to  him  that  in  the  ordinary  course^ 
when  the  inscription  of  stock  to  which  he  re- 
ferred took  place,  of  course  it  would  have  to- 
be  sent  Home,  and  sent  Home  by  the  order  of 
the  Government.  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City,  who  must  know  something  of 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  would  not  deny 
that  they  had  the  right  so  to  send  it. 

Mr.  BELL. — If  it  was  sent  Home  for  inscrip- 
tion it  was  sent  for  an  emergency. 

Mr.  WARD.— There  they  had  a  dash  into 
another  question ;  but  the  honourable  member 
admitted  that  they  had  the  power  to  send  stock 
Home,  and  the  honourable  member  for  Bruce 
now  said  *'  Hear,  hear,"  to  that,  whereas  a  litUe 
while  ago  he  wanted  to  know  by  whose  autho- 
rity it  had  been  sent.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  simply  cskme  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  cheap  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  and  himself,  and  he  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  little  time  of  giving  his 
honourable  friend  information  concerning  a 
matter  he  knew  very  little  about.  Indeed,  from 
the  way  the  honourable  gentleman  had  dealt 
with  the  answers,  that  was  apparent.  The 
answers  had  been  strictly  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  he  had  absolutely  read,  in  order  to  be 
excessively  particular — he  had  read  the  answer 
word  for  word,  and  yet  the  honourable  member 
got  up  in  the  coolest  way  imaginable  and  said 
he  was  not  giving  a  straightforward  answer. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  recollect  the  honourable 
gentleman  using  the  words  **not  straightfor- 
ward," because  I  reflected  whether  I  should 
check  the  expression  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Not  in  that  sense. 
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Mr.  WARD  said,  Very  well,  there  was  on 
aboence  of  sense  about  that,  and  in  that 
zespeot  he  aocepted  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's assurance  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
'Whs  talking  about.  And  apparently,  judging 
from  that,  his  honourable  friend  was  anxious  to 
inrithdraw  the  expression,  and  he  gave  him  an 
<^Dortunity  of  doing  so,  and  of  setting  himself 
xignt.  It  was  a  very  great  mistake  to  make 
nufileading  statements  to  the  House,  and  a 
l^reat  mistake  not  to  understand  what  one  was 
talking  about.  The  honourable  member,  they 
found,  was  always  very  ready  and  anxious  to 
accuse  other  honourable  members,  and  he  would 
get  into  a  most  unenviable  position.  He  would 
find  himself  in  the  position  he  was  so  desirous 
of  accusing  others  of.  Honourable  members 
would  acouse  him  with  good  cause,  judging  by 
his  action  to-day,  of  misrepresentation  in  state- 
ments he  made  while  addressing  the  House.  And 
in  some  cases,  as  evidenced  that  afternoon,  his 
honourable  friend  would  give  cause  for  the  as- 
sumption that  he  desired  to  mislead  the  House. 
He  would  repeat — for  he  had  said  so  in  his  first 
roeech  made  in  the  House  during  the  session — 
that  the  whole  of  these  securities  sent  Home 
were  under  the  three  keys  of  the  custodians. 
He  had  said  that  on  the  first  occasion  when 
he  spoke  in  the  House,  and  he  appealed  to 
honoorable  members  whether  he  had  said  that 
or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  seen  the 
rough  Hansard  proof  without  correction,  and 
this  was  said  by  him  in  the  first  place.  He 
would  put  it  to  honourable  members  whether 
he  had  made  that  statement ;  and  yet  they 
found  gentlemen  like  his  honourable  friend 
getting  up  emd  "  harking  back,"  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reverse  the  position  he  had  indicated, 
and  arguing  as  to  whether  it  was  a  right  one 
in  connection  with  these  securities;  and  not 
only  did  honourable  members  get  up  and  cast 
imputations  upon  him  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  but  this  was  done  by  honourable  gentle- 
men who  put  on  airs  of  superiority  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  and  themselves  fell  into 
most  palpable  errors  and  misrepresentations. 
But,  with  all  those  high-toned  views  and  opin- 
ions, he  did  not  think  they  were  sincere.  In 
his  opinion  the  members  of  the  Government 
were  as  sincere  as  any  of  those  honourable 
gentlemen  in  their  desire  to  see  the  trust  funds 
of  the  colony  protected,  and  the  interests  of 
the  colony  conserved. 

Mr.  REEVES  was  sorry  to  have  to  take  the 
attention  of  the  House  away  from  the  matter 
just  put  before  them,  but  he  could  not  allow 
the  time  to  lapse  without  saying  a  few  words 
upon  the  exceedingly  uncharitable,  unfair,  and 
improper  attack  made  upon  the  Education 
Department  and  himself  by  the  junior  member 
for  Dunedin  City.  Under  the  mask  of  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  made  one  of  the  most  disingenuous  and 
uncharitable  little  speeches  which  had  enter- 
tained the  House  for  many  a  long  day.  With 
his  usual  artistic  manner  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  the  most  reckless  and  unfair  way, 
had  attributed  cruelty  and  inhumanity  to 
public  officers.    Of  course  it  paid  exceedingly 
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well  to  appeal  loftily  to  human  sympathy^ 
and  to  suggest  that  other  people  were  desti- 
tute of  it ;  but  the  public  servants,  who  did- 
their  duty — men  and  women  of  kind,  ami- 
able, and  benevolent  character, — should  not  be 
aspersed  in  the  reckless  and  cruel  maimer  in 
which  the  officers  of  the  department  had  been 
aspersed.  The  suggestion  made  was  that  Miss 
Sievwright,  of  Dunedin,  who  was  verv  well 
known,  and  the  head  of  the  Industrial  School 
at  Gaversham,  were  cruel  and  inhuman  people,, 
and  had  no  sympathy  at  all 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  rose  to  a  point  of 
order.  He  had  never  mentioned  Miss  Siev- 
wright or  the  master  of  the  Industrial  School. 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  honourable  gentleman 
said  the  officers  who  had  done  this  were  the  sort 
of  people  he  had  mentioned,  and  the  officers 


Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.— Most  certainly  not. 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  honourable  gentleman 
most  distinctly  made  an  attack  on  the  officers 
of  the  department  who  had  done  this 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.— I  made  the  attack 
— if  he  considers  a  statement  of  facts  as  an  at- 
tack— upon  the  Minister ;  he  is  the  only  guilty 
person. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man shuffled,  but  in  speaking  previously  had 
been  very  careful  on  that  point,  and  it  must 
have  occurred  to  him  then,  when  he  was  not  so 
angry  as  he  was  now,  that  the  Minister  pro- 
bably had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  which  happened  to  be  the  truth,  for 
the  man  never  had  laid  it  before  the  Minister^ 
This  man  who  declared  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Minister  had  been  exceedingly  careful  never  to 
appeal  to  the  Minister,  never  to  write  to  the 
Minister,  and  never  to  write  to  the  department 
here. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.— Wrong  again. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Did  the  honourable  gentle- 
man say  that  the  man  had  communicated  with 
him? 

Mr.  W..HUTCHISON.— Yes ;  but  you  have 
not  seen  it ;  you  never  gave  it  attention. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  he  begged  the  honourablo 
gentleman's  pardon,  but  when  letters  came  to 
the  department  they  came  to  him,  and  when 
they  came  to  him  they  had  attention.  This 
man,  he  said  distinctly,  had  not  appealed  to 
him  or  to  the  head  officers  in  the  Education 
Department.  The  honourable  member  had  no 
right  to  say  what  he  had  said ;  he  was  simply 
making  totally  baseless  misstatements  in  order 
to  support  an  attack  that  was  without  founda- 
tion. This  man  had  not  appealed  to  the  de- 
partment. When  he  did  the  appeal  would 
receive  the  greatest  attention.  The  attention 
these  appeals  did  receive,  and  the  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  taken  by  the  Head  Secretary 
of  the  department  and  by  his  unworthy  self 
over  them,  were,  he  ventured  to  say,  very  great. 
As  to  this  matter  of  dealing  with  family  ties,  he 
would  say  that  nothing  was  more  difficult  in  the 
way  of  a  task  than  the  task  of  deciding  whether 
the  ties  of  children  to  their  natural  relatives 
should  be  broken  in  the  interests  of  the  children 
or  should  not*    Now,  in  this  case  the  parents 
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had  died.  The  ohild  was  in  the  Industrial 
School,  and  her  sister  was  in  the  Industrial 
School ;  and  her  brother  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  almost  a  cripple — a  man  who  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  Benevolent  Institution, 
who  was  not  supporting  her  or  doing  anything 
for  her.  The  child  had  been  adopted  by  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who  were  not  living  in  Dunedin, 
but  a  long  way  away  from  that  place,  and  they 
were  people  of  the  best  possible  character,  and 
of  the  kindest  disposition :  people  who  were 
well  spoken  of,  and  whose  characters  could 
be  vouched  for.  The  child  was  very  young, 
and  was  theirs  and  theirs  only;  and  these 
people  had  a  right  to  say  that  they  would  not 
have  her  interfered  with  if  they  did  not  like. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  paused  for  a 
moment  to  think  over  the  position,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  adoptive  parents  took 
possession  of  the  child  and  became  entirely 
responsible  for  her,  and  they  had  the  right  to 
say  that  they  would  not  have  the  child  inter- 
fered with.  These  adoptive  parents  said  that 
they  did  not  wish  at  present  that  this  child 
should  be  interfered  with  by  this  brother.  The 
lady  who  had  refused  the  application  was  Miss 
Sievwright,  and  her  refusal  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Buriinson.  He  asked  the  Dunedin  mem- 
bers whether  Miss  Sievwright  was  not  well 
known,  whether  her  character  was  not  high, 
and  whether,  in  their  opinion,  she  was  not  a 
charitable  worker  of  the  most  kind  and  most 
humane  disposition.  He  would  ask  honourable 
members  who  had  any  knowledge  of  her  to  ask 
themselves,  was  it  likely  that  a  woman  of  Miss 
Sievwright's  nature  and  character  would  be 
guilty  of  cruel  and  inhuman  conduct  such  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  imputed  ?  He 
said  the  honourable  gentleman  had  most  dis- 
tinctly imputed  such  conduct  to  Miss  Siev- 
wright and  to  Mr.  Buriinson,  because  those 
were  the  officers  of  the  Education  Department 
who  had  done  this,  and  he  had  said  that  the 
people  who  had  done  it  had  been  guilty  of  want 
of  sympathy,  cruelty,  and  inhumanrty.  The 
honourable  gentleman  hcui  also  levelled  the 
same  insinuations  at  himself,  as  Minister,  in 
the  alternative ;  but  that  he  would  not  deal 
with — it  really  was  not  worth  while ;  but  he 
did  think  it  right  to  defend  the  officers,  and  he 
asked  the  House  not  to  judge  them  unfairly  and 
harshly,  because  he  believed  they  had  done 
what  they  had  done  only  from  a  high  and 
worthy  sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  desired  to  be  per- 
mitted a  word  of  explanation.  He  had  made 
no  reference  to  the  manager  of  the  industrial 
school,  and  Miss  Sievwright  was  not  in  this 
at  all.  The  Manager  of  the  Industrial  School, 
80  far  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  was 
directed  by  the  Minister  or  by  his  department, 
who  guided  him  in  the  matter  from  first  to 
last.  He  understood  the  Minister  to  say  that 
Eynon's  letter  had  not  come  to  him  ;  but  it 
had  been  sent  all  the  same.  He  repudiated 
having  made  any  attack  or  cast  any  slur  upon 
the  local  officers.  Mr.  Buriinson  was  an  excel- 
lent officer;  he  had  not  a  single  word  to  say 
against  him.  If  he  had  been  left  to  himself 
Mr,  Reeves 


they  did  not  know  what  he  might  have  done, 
but,  at  all  events,  he  had  acted  under  orders. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said  he  had  been  distincay 
informed  that  Mr.  Buriinson  had  not  acted 
under  orders  from  the  department. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  question  he  had  put  on  the  Ordet 
Paper,  the  answer  to  which  he  considered  very 
unsatisfactory  indeed.  The  question  was,  Who 
was  responsible  for  the  working  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sea-fisheries  Act  of  last  session  ? 
and  the  answer  which  the  Minister  of  Marine 
had  given  to  the  question  was,  **  that  nothing 
concerning  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  the 
particular  part  of  the  colony  referred  to  had 
been  brought  under  his  notice ;  and  that  he 
would  look  into  it,  and  inform  him  later  on." 
Now,  that  was  altogether  unsatisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  return  which  they  had  had  laid  on 
the  table.  He  found  from  the  return  that  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
in  every  port  in  the  colony,  even  in  places 
which  were  of  the  very  slightest  importance, 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries  had  been  appointed, 
excepting  for  Blufi  Harbour  and  Invercar- 
gill ;  and  yet  from  the  BlufiE  he  supposed 
there  was  the  largest  export  of  oysters  and 
fish  from  any  port  in  the  colony.  Yet  here 
they  had  not  a  single  individual,  not  even 
the  sergeant  of  police  appointed,  to  see  that 
the  Act  was  properly  administered  there.  So 
far  as  that  part  of  the  colony  was  concerned, 
the  Act  passed  last  session  was  a  dead -letter ; 
and  the  answer  which  the  Minister  of  Marine 
gave  to  this  question  was  an  entirely  unsatis- 
factory one,  and  one  which  reflected  very  little 
credit  upon  the  gentleman  having  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
regretted  it,  simply  because  this  was  a  place 
where  the  honourable  gentleman  resided.  He 
did  not  say  for  a  single  moment  that  the 
honourable  gentleman,  in  neglecting  this  part 
of  this  district,  had  any  improper  motive  in 
view;  but  they  could  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  more  than 
they  knew  of  in  this  House.  Was  the  honour- 
able gentleman  himself  not,  either  directiy  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  some  fishing-craft  in 
that  district?  Here  was  a  port  at  which  at 
least  twenty  fishing-craft  were  engaged  during 
the  oyster  season,  and,  according  to  the  Act, 
these  vessels  should  all  have  been  registered 
and  have  paid  a  fee  of  £1  lOs.  But  not  one- 
single  craft  in  any  part  of  the  country  had 
been  registered  under  the  Act;  and,  whoever 
was  to  blame,  it  showed  a  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
and  taking  the  special  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration it  made  matters  all  the  worse.  Here, 
at  an  important  place  like  this,  no  one  was 
appointed ;  people  could  go  on,  and  he  had 
been  informed  upon  the  very  best  authority 
that  tons  of  oysters  were  brought  ashore  at  the 
Bluff  every  year  under  regulation  size,  without 
a  single  individual  being  there  to  prevent  it. 
This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  affairs.  Why  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  never  appointed  a  person  to 
look  after  the  fisheries  in  that  district  was  a 
mystery.      He  knew  very  well  that  a  great 
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many  people  in  the  district  had  waited  on  him 
time  and  again,  pressing  him  to  make  an 
appointment,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there 
^vas  not  the  slightest  sign  of  that  appointment 
being  made.  He  found  in  this  return  that 
in  Hokitika — a  place  that  surely  could  not  be 
held  to  be  of  such  great  importance  as  the  port 
of  Bluff — an  Inspector  had  been  appointed  at 
£12  a  month. 

Mr.  SBDDON. — ^It  is  a  most  important  place. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  dared  say  that  for  the 
I^emier  it  was.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
be  would  move  for  a  return  showing  the  dif- 
ference of  exports  in  every  place  of  fish  and 
oysters,  and  then  they  would  see,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  no  one  had  been  appointed  at  the 
Bluff  Harbour.  He  found  even  in  the  district 
of  Russell 

Mr.  HOUSTON.—The  most  important  place 
in  the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said  it  might  be— he  did 
not  knew  it,  though.  He  thought,  when  the 
returns  were  laid  on  the  table,  it  would  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  Bluff.  He  found  an  In- 
spector had  been  appointed  at  Bussell  at 
£2  58.  a  week ;  of  course  he  was  Harbour- 
master and  Customhouse  officer.  He  found 
that  two  Inspectors  had  been  appointed  in  the 
Whangarei  district.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  fishing  industry  was  carried  on  there  to  any 
extent,  but  he  found  two  Inspectors  had  been 
appointed — ^both  honorary.  In  every  little  place, 
both  north  and  south — at  Kawakawa 

Mr.  HOUSTON.— There  is  no  port  at 
Kawakawa. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said  there  was  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Fisheries.  All  he  could  say  was  that — 
joking  apart — he  was  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  Sea-fisheries  Act  had  been 
allowed  to  be  a  dead-letter;  and  he  thought, 
when  passing  Acts  in  future  in  the  House,  it 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  put  in  a  clause 
that  this  Act  would  not  apply  to  every  part  of 
the  country — that  Ministers  would  have  power 
to  exclude  such  parts  of  the  colony  as  might 
be  convenient. 

Mr.  WABD  said  the  honourable  member,  as 
he  thought  the  House  would  recognise,  had 
made  a  charge  against  himself  by  innuendo: 
he  implied  that  he  (Mr.  Ward)  was  interested 
in  twenty  vessels.  He  desired  to  say  that  the 
innuendo  the  honourable  gentleman  had  made 
was  absolutely  unwarranted,  and  to  him  it  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  surprise.  He  informed 
the  House  that  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  an  interest 
in  these  vessels. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— I  did  not  say  all  those 
vessels.    I  said  some. 

Mr.  WABD  said  the  honourable  member 
by  innuendo  said  he  had  an  interest  in  these 
vessels,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  an  Inspector 
not  having  been  appointed.  He  merely  wished 
to  tell  the  House  chat,  unfortunately,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  number  of  men  at  the 
place  who  had  asked  him  to  join  in  a  venture 
m  which  they  were  all  coucerned,  he  had  put 
£400  into  some  vessels  there,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  of  which  he  lost,  and  had  long  ago 
written  it  off  and  wiped  it  clean  out  of  exist- 


ence, and  he  never  got  so  much  as  one  two- 
penny-piece out  of  it ;  and  he  had  not  at  the 
present  time  any  interest  in  these  craft,  except 
so  far  as  two  other  men  were  concerned,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  order  that  they  might  main- 
tain the  position  they  had  in  craft  at  the 
place;  but  not  a  twopenny-piece  had  he  derived 
from  it.  And  what  was  more,  he  desired  fur- 
ther to  state  to  the  House,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  turned  the  matter  into  a  per- 
sonal matter,  the  department  had  not  been 
under  his  control  for  the  last  six  months,  but 
he  desired  to  say  that  he  had  twice  previously 
recommended  the  Cabinet  to  appoint  an  In- 
spector of  Fisheries  for  that  district.  That 
was  his  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman,* 
whom  he  should  carefully  watch  for  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  desired  to  make  a  personal 
explanation.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
said  he  (Mr.  Kelly)  stated  there  were  twenty 
craft  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  did  not 
say  that;  all  he  said  was  that  he  had  an 
interest  in  some  of  them.  He  said  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  an  interest  in  some  fishing-cutters  at  the 
Bluff. 

Mr.  BUTTON  said  honourable  members  were 
well  aware  that  he  was  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Government,  nevertheless  he  thought  fair-play 
was  a  jewel,  and,  as  a  matter  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin 
City  who  charged  the  Minister  of  Labour  with 
want  of  sympathy  and  kind  consideration,  he 
(Mr.  Button)  would  simply  like  to  state  to  the 
House  that  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  his 
own  experience  in  Auckland.  The  case  brought 
under  his  notice  was  that  of  a  lad  who  had 
been  boarding  out  with  a  family  for  many  years 
until  they  became  attached  to  him,  and  it  was 
proposed  he  should  be  removed.  He  wrote  to 
the  Minister  pointing  out  the  facts,  and  the 
Minister  very  considerately  took  the  whole 
matter  under  his  consideration,  and  prevented 
what  would  have  been  a  very  hard  thing  on  the 
parties  concerned.  He  thought  it  only  right  to 
state  this  to  show  that  the  Minister  was  not 
altogether  so  unsympathetic  as  he  had  been 
represented  to  be. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  desired  to  say  one  or  two 
words  about  the  question  of  the  securities.  He 
exceedingly  regretted  that  the  return  asked  for 
was  not  forthcoming.  If  this  return  were  given 
to  the  House  honourable  members  would  be  in 
possession  of  the  facts  about  these  securities. 
He  had  not  yet  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
return,  and  until  it  was  produced  he  intended 
to  raise  the  question  on  every  opportunity 
available  to  him.  Why  were  returns  noc 
given  ?  Why  were  the  dates  not  given  to  the 
House  ?  And  why  were  statements  made  in 
the  lobbies,  and  afterwards  denied  in  the 
House  ?  He  knew  that  the  Treasury  was  suf- 
ficiently manned,  and  it  was  absurd  to  say 
that  one  return,  which  would  only  take  a 
junior  clerk  an  hour  to  prepare,  hcui  taken  thir- 
teen months.  It  was  not  before  the  House  yet. 
It  simply  meant  that  the  return  was  delibe- 
rately kept  back.  One  word  about  this  motion 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Bruce.    Tha 
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honourable  member  for  Bruce  was  right,  and 
the  honourable  member  for  Bruce  was  wrong ; 
and  the  Oolonial  Treasurer  waA  right,  and  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  wrong ;  and  he  would 
show  how.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  wa^  right 
in  saying  that  under  subsection  (8),  section  55, 
of  the  Public  Trust  Act  there  was  power  given 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  the  possession  of  Public  Trust  funds 
securities,  and  under  the  regulations  published 
in  January  in  the  Oazette  the  Public  Trustee 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  were  appointed  custodians 
of  those  securities.  There  the  Treasurer  wa^ 
right.  But  he  had  not  obeyed  the  law  in 
that  respect,  because  the  whole  of  the  securi- 
ties had  not  been  placed  under  the  control  of 
these  two  men.  He  had  got  three  men  in 
London  taking  charge  of  those  securities,  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  published  in  January. 
The  Public  Trust  Office  securities  ought  not  to 
be  under  three  people,  and  he  doubted  if  Sir 
Penrose  Julyan  was  ever  appointed  a  custodian 
of  the  Post  Office  securities. 

Mr.  WABD  said  he  had  the  warrant  for  the 
appointment  in  his  hand. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  wanted  to  know,  then,  why 
the  Post  Office  securities  were  mixed  up  with 
the  £476,000  of  the  Imperial-guaranteed  de- 
bentures. Those  belonging  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  ought  to  have  been  held  by  the 
custodian  of  that  department ;  and  the  return 
furnished  last  year  was  misleading.  The  posi- 
tion was  this :  The  £800,000  of  Imperial-guaran- 
teed debentures  was  put  as  being  held  by  three 
persons,  and  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
London  return  as  being  partly  held  by  the  Post 
Office.  They  ought  to  have  been  separated. 
The  £476,000  was  held  by  the  Government. 
The  £324,000  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  London  return  as  being  held  by  the  Post 
Office.  That  had  led  to  the  trouble.  It  had 
misled  the  honourable  member  for  Bruce,  and 
his  statement  in  that  respect  was  erroneous. 
He  (Sir  B.  Stout)  wanted  to  know  why  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  would  not  give  the  House  that 
return,  showing  when  the  securities  were  sent  to 
London,  under  what  authority  they  were  sent 
to  London,  and  under  what  Act  they  purported 
to  have  been  sent.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
authority  to  send  them  to  London,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
imder  subsection  (8)  of  section  55  of  the  Act. 
According  to  that  section  these  securities  were 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee  and 
the  Chief  Clerk,  and  no  other  person ;  and,  if 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  person, 
then  they  were  in  the  hands  of  some  person  not 
appointed  under  the  regulations.  He  was  not 
accusing  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  wishing  to 
do  anything  wrong  with  these  securities;  but 
surely  the  honourable  gentleman  would  see,  if 
he  wished  this  discussion  to  end,  that  he  should 
give  the  House  the  return  he  (Sir  B.  Stout) 
asked  for.  It  was  nothing  unfair.  It  was  what 
honourable  members  were  entitled  to.  That 
was  all  that  was  asked,  and  he  was  just  as 
anxious  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  have  the 
public  credit  of  these  institutions  maintained 
intact.  He  did  not  wish  the  public  to  believe 
Sir  li.  Stout 


that  anything  was  going  to  happen  to  these 
securities,  nor  did  he  think  the  Government 
would  allow  it.  But  the  keeping-back  of  these 
returns  must  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  every  Government  Insurance 
policyholder,  and  every  person  who  had  pat- 
moneys  into  the  Public  Trust  Office  funds. 
They  would  imagine  something  was  wrong ;  and 
why  was  not  the  information  given  to  the  House 
at  once  ?  Of  course  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Bruce  had  overlooked  entirely  the  regula- 
tions published  in  the  Gazette, 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  he  never  overlooked  them. 
The  honourable  member  was  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  the  Public  Bevenues  Act  was  practi- 
cally overridden  by  the  Public  Trust  Office  Act 
of  last  year,  so  that  the  Government  had  power^ 
imder  the  Public  Trust  Office  Act  of  last  year, 
to  appoint  two  men  such  as  had  been  done 
under  section  55. 

The  hour  of  half-past  five  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Sfeakeb  left  the  chair. 

HOUSE  BESUHED. 

Mr.  Speakeb  resumed  the  chair  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

J.  McCABTHY. 

On  the  motion  of  Major  STEWABD,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
all  papers  relating  to  the  case  of  one  Jeremiah 
McCarthy,  who  was  committed  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  murder  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Timaru  and  discharged,  "No 
true  bill "  being  found ;  the  return  to  include 
all  correspondence  and  enclosures  forwarded  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice  by  the  Bev.  Father 
Begnault,  S.M.,  and  also  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Minister  by  the  member  for  Wai- 
taki  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session. 

BAILWAYS. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  CADMAN,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Graham  was  added  to  the  BcLilways  Com- 
mittee. 

AGBICULTUBAL,PASTOBAL,  AND  STOCK. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  McKENZIE,  Mr. 
Buddo  was  added  to  the  Agricultural,  Pastoral, 
and  Stock  Conmiittee. 

LABOUB  BILLS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  BEEVES,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Morrison  was  added  to  the  Labour  Bills 
Committee. 

PUBLIC  PETITIONS  M  TO  Z. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  BEEVES,  it  was 
ordered.  That  the  name  of  Mr.  Earnshaw  be 
discharged  from  the  ^I  to  Z  Committee,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith  substituted  there- 
for. 

FAMILY  HOMES  PBOTECTION  BILL. 

„  QQ  On  the  question,  That  this  Bill  be 
*     '    read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  PIKANI  said  he  would  like  again  to- 
ask  the  Minister  to  consider  the  objection  he 
made  at  the   time  the  last  clause  was  intro- 
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dnced.  That  olause  stated  that  the  Pablio 
TTmstee  should  be  the  arbitei  in  oases  where 
the  family  homes  of  persons  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  He  thought  that  they  were  casting 
too  many  duties  on  the  Pablic  Trustee.  Al- 
most every  session  of  Parliament  further 
powers  had  been  given  to  him,  and  additional 
duties  thrown  upon  him.  Ic  was  all  very  well 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  at  present  holding 
the  office  to  ask  him  to  do  all  this  extra  work, 
"but  the  truth  was,  they  were  rapidly  making 
an  enormous  department  of  the  Public  Trust 
Office  ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  man  in  the  future  to  carry  out 
the  duties  in  a  satisfactory  way.  The  Minister 
ought  to  carefully  consider  this  matter,  and,  if 
he  were  making  an  amendment  in  the  Bill  in 
Another  place,  he  should  find  some  other  re- 
sponsible officer  in  the  Government  service 
who  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  now 
sought  to  be  laid  on  the  Public  Trustee  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  did  not  think  it  was 
at  all  likely  that  the  Public  Trustee  would  be 
called  upon  often  to  exercise  any  control  under 
this  Act.  It  was  only  on  rare  occasions,  where 
a  man  wished  to  register  a  family  home  for 
himself,  and  desired  to  leave  the  colony,  that 
the  Public  Trustee  would  be  called  upon  to  do 
this  duty.  However,  this  Bill  was  merely  a  law 
passed  by  the  House,  and  it  could  at  any  time 
be  amended  if  it  were  found  that  the  duties  the 
Public  Trustee  had  to  perform  were  too  much 
for  him.  In  that  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matter,  and  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  House  then  to  say  whether  these  duties 
should  be  performed  by  some  other  officer.  In 
the  meantime  he  did  not  know  of  any  more 
proper  person  whom  they  could  ask  to  carry 
out  these  duties  than  the  Public  Trustee,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  honourable  member  for 
Palmerston  need  have  any  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  there  being  any  possibility 
of  a  miscarriage  under  the  Act  so  far  as  the 
Public  Trustee  was  concerned. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  said  that  by  a  large 
majority  the  House  had  approved  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  before  the  third  reading  passed  he 
would  like  to  say  that  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  policy  of  his  honourable  friend  the 
Minister  of  Lands  in  regard  to  this  question. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  Bill  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  general 
policy,  and  it  was  certainly  opposed  to  what 
might  be  regarded  as  the  trend  of  popular 
opinion.  It  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  con- 
serve the  interests  of  a  small  particular  class 
of  people.  If  a  man  had  property  and  wished 
to  maintain  it  unencumbered  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  well  and  good.  If  it  unfortu- 
nately became  encumbered,  then  it  should  be 
treated  as  all  other  property  similarly  situated. 
This  Bill  marked  an  innovation  in  the  law 
'Which,  he  thought,  was  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  HALL  desired  to  say  a  few  words  before 
the  Bill  finally  passed,  and  to  record  his  entire 
-disapproval  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Bill, 
cinder  which  a  settler  could  settle  his  home 


upon  his  family  up  to  the  value  of  £1,500,  and 
in  a  year  from  that  time  could  make  that 
home  a  property  for  sinking  all  his  savings, 
and  that  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  his  credi- 
tors. If  the  House  thought  it  necessary  to 
protect  the  creditors,  they  should  have  pro- 
vided that  within  four  years  of  the  home  being 
settled  upon  the  family  the  creditors  could  re- 
cover the  difference  between  the  settled  value 
and  the  then  value.  What  he  objected  to  was 
that  this  Bill  gave  further  facilities  to  those 
who  were  in  debt  to  escape  from  their  debts, 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  recording  his  dis- 
sent from  this  principle.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Sir  B.  Stout)  should  actually  wish  to  make  this 
Bill  a  differential  measure  up  to  the  value  of 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds :  to  do  so  would 
be  a  grave  injustice  to  people  who  might  be 
creditors  on  a  man's  estate,  as  the  family  home 
would  be  absolutely  secure  from  any  of  these 
creditors.  Then,  again,  under  clause  18  a 
family  home  could  be  secured  until  the  young- 
est child  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  some  cases  there  was  a  difference  of  twenty 
years  between  the  ages  of  the  youngest  and 
the  eldest  child,  or  even  a  difierence  of  thirty 
years,  and  this  provision  would  result  in  a 
family  home  being  secured  to  a  man  until  he 
was  fifty  years  of  age  or  older,  and  long  after 
the  time  when  he  should  have  founded  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  his  children  should  be  taking 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  .providing 
homes  of  their  own  also.  This  Bill  proposed 
to  prop  up  a  man's  children  until  he  became 
middle-aged  or  an  old  man,  and  he  (Mr.  Hall) 
dissented  from  the  provision  altogether,  and 
he  could  not  allow  the  measure  to  be  read  the 
third  time  without  recording  his  dissent. 

Mr.  MASSE Y  said  there  was  one  point  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  called  by  a  letter  he 
had  received  that  afternoon  from  a  settler. 
The  point  was  with  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  these  homes  would  be  placed  in  the  case 
of  an  owner  refusing  to  pay  rates  or  taxes,  or 
to  keep  up  his  share  of  the  boundary-fence. 
In  such  a  case,  would  the  local  body  oe  able 
to  distrain  ?  The  matter  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  he  thought  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  such  cases  in  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

FENCING  BILL. 
Mr.  J.  McKENZIE,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  he  might  mention  for 
honourable  members'  information  that  virtu- 
ally it  was  a  consolidating  Bill,  and  he  was  sure 
all  those  who  bad  anything  to  do  with  coun- 
try life,  and  with  questions  of  fencing,  would 
admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
measure  by  which  the  present  Fencing  Act 
could  be  modified  and  made  simpler ;  and  also 
that  a  modification  of  the  law  was  necessary, 
so  that  a  person  taking  up  the  Fencing  Act 
would  have  in  one  Act  the  whole  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  that  subject.  This  Bill 
repealed  several  Acts  at  present  in  existence 
—namely,  "The  Fencing  Act,  1881,'*  "The 
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Fencing  Act  1881  Amendment  Act,  1882,"  and 
*«  The  Fencing  Act  1881  Amendment  Act,  1888  " 
—and  some  words  in  "The  Babbit  Nuisance 
Act,  1890,"  **  The  Babbit  Nuisance  Act  1890 
Amendment  Act,  1891,"  and  "The  Fencing 
Act  1881  Amendment  Act,  1893."  Honourable 
members  would  see  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary that  the  law  on  this  subject  should  be 
consolidated,  as  many  people  who  took  up  the 
Act  could  not  know  the  full  purport  of  these 
amendments  without  consulting  all  the  statutes 
on  the  subject.  Then,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Bill  for  the  first  time  applied  to  Native 
land,  except  land  held  under  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  Natives,  and  the  title  to  which 
had  not  yet  been  determined.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony  land 
owned  by  Natives,  as  long  as  the  title  to  that 
land  had  been  ascertained,  would  be  subject  to 
the  fencing-laws  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON.— In  what  clause  is 
that? 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie  said  the  honourable 
member  would  find  it  in  clause  8.  Then,  the 
Bill  also  described  the  land  to  which  it  should 
apply.  It  made  quite  clear  that  which  was  not 
very  clear  before.  Then,  the  interpretation  of 
"  Crown  tenant "  was  somewhat  widened  in  this 
Bill  from  what  it  had  been  previously,  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  trustees,  managers,  or  other  per- 
sons having  the  control  of  commonages.  In 
districts  where  large  commonages  were  held  it 
was  found  to  be  very  unfair  to  the  people  whose 
land  adjoined  the  commonages  that  the  people 
owning  the  commonages  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  fence .  Se vereJ  complaints  to  that  efiec  t 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  and  they  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  fencing  binding  in  the  case 
of  commonages.  Then,  the  term  "  Crown 
tenant "  was  also  made  to  apply  to  the  occu- 

{)iers  of  Native  reserves,  to  miners'  occupation 
easeholds,  and  other  properties  held  in  that 
way.  Then,  the  Bill  gave  to  the  Land  Boards 
throughout  the  colony  power  to  declare  a 
rabbit-proof  fence  a  substantial  improvement. 
Honourable  members  would  be  aware  —  at 
any  rate,  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
pastoral  industry  of  the  colony — that  at  the 
present  time  a  fence  was  not  considered  a  sub- 
stantial improvement,  and  under  the  old  leases 
now  in  existence,  if  a  Crown  tenant  put  up  a 
fence  at  the  present  time,  he  could  not  claim 
compensation  for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  at  the 
end  of  the  lease.  However,  this  had  been  got 
over  by  giving  some  of  the  tenants  who  had 
erected  rabbit-proof  fences  a  letter  from  the 
Government  stating  that  these  fences  would 
be  recognised  as  a  substantial  improvement; 
and  those  who  knew  anything  about  the  rabbit 
districts  must  know  it  was  a  very  important 
matter  for  people  leasing  large  areas  of  Crown 
land  that  they  should  have  power  to  erect 
rabbit-proof  fences,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  valua- 
tion of  these  substantial  improvements.  This, 
he  thought,  was  a  very  important  matter,  and 
it  was  fully  provided  for  in  the  Bill.  Then, 
^  ior  the  first  time  this  Bill  made  a  rabbit-proof 
Jfr.  /.  McKeneie 


fence  a  legal  fence,  and  that  also,  he  had  no 
doubt,  honourable  members  would  see  was  a^ 
great  necessity,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in 
fact,  in  districts  where  rabbits  were  numerous. 
Then,  there  were  various  other  provisions  whi<^ 
he  need  not  refer  to  at  the  present  time.  He 
simply  mentioned  the  most  important  altera- 
tions made  by  the  present  Bill,  and  he  wished  to 
inform  the  House,  if  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  was  passed  to-night,  he  would  refer  it  then 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Stock  Committee  for 
consideration,  and  there  it  would  get  that  at- 
tention, no  doubt,  that  the  question  demanded, 
and  the  members  of  the  House  who  were  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  question  of  fencing  would 
simplify  any  amendments  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  FBASEB  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  this  Bill.  He  did  not  rise  to  oppose  it  at 
all.  There  was  no  one  in  the  House  who  was 
more  impressed  than  he  was  with  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  people  were  going  to  cope  with  the 
rabbit-pest,  of  erecting  rabbit-proof  fencing. 
Last  year  he  pointed  out  to  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  that  by  taking  a  rabbit-proof 
fence  as  a  legal  fence  it  was  quite  possible 
that  very  great  hardship  might  be  inflicted  on 
poor  people  who  were  unable  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  netting  for  the  purpose.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  obviating  this  that  he  approached 
the  Minister  last  year,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  a  Bill  brought  down  which  would 
meet  this  point.  What  he  desired  to  see  was 
this :  that  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  net- 
ting should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
every  one,  rich  or  poor,  who  held  land,  and 
he  submitted  to  the  Minister,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  knew,  a  scheme  by  which  he 
thought  that  could  be  given  effect  to.  How- 
ever, last  year  there  was  not  time  to  bring  down 
a  Bill  embodying  this  provision.  He  under- 
stood that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  now 
in  preparation  a  Bill  which  was  intended  to  give 
effect  to  it  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Fraser)  thought  Uiat 
that  particular  Bill  should  be  embodied  in 
this  one,  because  it  was  possible  that  this  Bill 
might  pass,  and  that  the  other  might  not.  In 
that  case  he  wished  to  warn  the  House  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  very  great  hardship 
would  necessarily  be  inflicted  by  this  Bill  on 
many  settlers  who  could  not  afford  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  for  netting.  It  might  not  be  out 
of  place  if  he  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he 
thought  this  could  be  overcome.  He  proposed 
that,  following  the  provisions  of  "  The  Water- 
supply  Act,  1891,"  fencing  districts  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  properties  should  be  pro- 
claimed ;  that  the  cost  of  the  netting  required 

^Q  for  such  districts  should  be  provided 
'  by  the  Government,  repayment  of  the 
cost  to  be  secured  by  a  rate  to  be  levied  by  the 
local  body  on  the  districts  benefited.  That 
was  really  the  scheme  he  had  proposed  to  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  was  what  he 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FBASER  said  he  understood  that,  but 
what  he  insisted  upon  was  that  the  Bill  con- 
taining his  proposal,  and  which  would  save 
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these  Bettien  from  being  pressed,  might  not 
pass  this  session  at  all.  It  might  happen  that 
time  might  not  be  found  to  prepare  such  a  Bill, 
CK  it  might  be  massacred  amongst  the  inno- 
cents.  And  if  that  Bill  did  not  pass,  and  this 
one  did  through  all  its  stages,  it  would  make  a 
rabbit  wire-netting  fence  a  legal  fence,  and  any 
settler  might  compel  his  neighbour  to  erect  a 
zabbit-proof  fence.  He  knew  that  section  14 
provided  that  a  Magistrate  could  say  whether 
or  not  a  man  should  pay  half  the  cost  in  the 
event  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence  being  erected  by 
his  neighbour.  He  should  like  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  the  Minister  of  Lands  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  prepared  to  bring  down  this  session 
and  pass  inio  law  a  Bill  such  as  the  Minister 
bad  himself  said  he  would  agree  to :  if  so,  he 
bad  nothing  further  to  say.  He  thought  facili- 
ties should  be  given  to  those  who  could  not 
afford  it  to  get  this  rabbit -proof  fencing  as 
cheaplv  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  said,  as  this  Bill  was  to 
oome  before  the  Stock  Committee,  hb  did  not 
wish  to  say  much  at  the  present  time,  but  he 
could  find  no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  compel- 
ling owners  of  Native  land  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  fencing. 

Mr.  J.  McKBNZIE.— Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON  said  if  the  Minister 
looked  carefully  through  the  Bill  he  would  find 
no  provision,  he  thought,  for  distributing  the 
cost  of  fencing  on  these  lands  that  were  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  In  the  North 
Island  they  knew  the  only  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Trustee  were  the  West  Coast 
settlement  reserves.  The  Public  Trustee  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  remainder  of 
the  land  in  the  North  Island.  He  hoped  that 
the  Minister  would,  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, see  that  provision  was  embodied  in  the 
Bill  to  impose  half  the  cost  of  fencing  on  the 
Natives  where  Native  and  European  lands  ad- 
joined. Under  the  Bill,  of  course,  notice  had 
to  be  given  to  the  owner  where  land  was 
held  in  common,  but  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  in  the  Bill  to  rectify  the  great  hard- 
ships under  which  the  settlers  were  at  present 
suffering  in  the  North  Island.  It  was  well 
known  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  from 
the  Natives  anything  unless  they  voluntarily 
agreed  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  out  who  the  owner  of  the  land  was. 
He  noticed  every  provision  was  made  in  the 
Bill  to  deal  with  rabbit-proof  fences  in  the 
South  Island,  but,  so  far  as  the  North  Island 
was  concerned,  in  dealing  with  lands  that  were 
oontiguous  to  Native  lands,  it  was  no  improve- 
ment at  all  on  the  present  legislation.  He 
hoped  the  Minister  would  take  a  note  of  this 
when  the  Bill  went  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  have  the  matter  remedied. 

Mr.  HEKE  said,  so  far  as  the  Natives  were 
concerned,  he  thought  that  the  Bill  provided 
for  the  matter  brought  up  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Marsden.  Of  course,  that  honour- 
able gentleman  referred  to  lands  where  they 
held  their  interests  in  common,  and  he  (Mr. 
.  Heke)  thought  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
easily  got  over  if  a  provision  were  inserted  in 


the  Native  Land  Court  measure  this  session 
to  the  effect  that  all  Natives  holding  land  in 
common  should  be  made  to  incorporate  them- 
selves, and  then  any  European  owner  of  land 
adjoining  could  demand  payment  of  a  share  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON.— That  committee  has 
no  legal  existence  yet. 

Mr.  HEKE  was  merely  making  a  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  that 
was  to  be  brought  down  by  the  Government 
amending  the  Native  Land  Court  Act  of  last 
year.  He  thought  that  was  a  reasonable  sug- 
gestion, and  he  believed  it  would  meet  the 
desire  of  honourable  members. 

Mr.  PIBANI  said  if  the  honourable  member 
for  the  Northern  Maori  District  would  take  his 
advice  he  would  get  what  he  could  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  not  wait  for  the  future — that 
was,  if  he  was  anxious  to  get  any  provision  in 
regard  to  fencing  for  the  Natives.  In  his  dis- 
trict they  had  an  instance  of  how  the  Natives 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  regard 
to  fencing.  They  had  a  block  of  land  there 
which  was  cut  up  into  something  like  seven 
sections,  and  it  was  sold  in  alternate  sections, 
with  the  result  that  every  other  owner  of  a 
section  got  his  fencing  for  nothing.  It  was  a 
regular  case  of  gridironing,  and  was  very  rough 
on  the  people  who  liad  to  pay  for  all  the 
fencing.  He  thought  the  Minister  should  make 
it  plain  in  this  Bill  that  the  Natives  who  were 
able  to  pay  should  have  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  boundary  fencing  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement. 

Mr.  HALL  said  this  was  certainly  a  great 
improvement  on  the  present  Fencing  Act ;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  things  which  it  did  not 
seem  to  provide  for.  Of  course  there  was,  as 
usueJ,  great  care  taken  to  conserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Crown ;  there  was  no  provision 
whereby  the  Crown  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  fencing  erected  by  an  owner  ad- 
joining Crown  lands  or  forest  reserves.  They 
had  taken  care  to  provide  that  the  Natives 
should  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  fencing ;  and 
he  thought,  if  the  Natives  were  to  be  forced  to 
do  that,  the  Crown  should  set  a  good  example 
to  the  Natives.  Many  of  the  settlers  on  Crown 
lands  had  suffered  year  after  year,  and  they 
had  nothing  from  the  Crown  to  assist  them  in 
erecting  fencing.  The  trees  were  constantly 
falling  across  their  fences,  and  incurring  con- 
tinual expense  in  repairs  and  re-erection ;  but 
a  settler  was  not  allowed  even  to  fell  a  strip  of 
bush  on  Crown  lands  at  his  own  expense.  When 
the  fences  were  broken  by  falling  trees  his 
cattle  got  away  into  the  bush,  and  were  often 
lost.  He  thoucht,  if  the  Crown  set  a  good 
example,  they  should  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
fencing ;  and  he  hoped  the  Minister  would  take 
the  matter  into  consideration,  and  make  such 
amendments  before  the  Select  Committee  as 
would  meet  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PABATA  said  clause  3  applied  to  the 
Natives,  and  before  the  Bill  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee he  would  like  to  have  that  part  applying 
to  the  Native  lands  translated.  As  to  the 
lands  in  the  South  Island,  the  Natives  were 
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always  billing  to  pay  for  their  boundary  f enoing. 
They  had  so  disputes  down  there,  and,  in  fact, 
they  had  always  shown  a  good  example.  He 
would  support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CROVVTHER  eaid  they  were  not  so 
happy  in  the  North  Island  as  they  were  in  the 
"South  as  regarded  the  working  of  this  Act.  It 
seemed  that  if  one  man  wished  to  set  a  good 
-example  in  the  South  Island  it  was  all  right, 
but  they  needed  a  great  many  good  examples 
before  they  could  get  it  to  work  in  the  North 
Island.  Clause  3  of  the  Bill  would  have  to 
be  altered  before  it  would  meet  their  require- 
ments. It  was  now  a  frequent  occurrence  that 
boundary-fences  had  to  be  erected  between 
Native  and  European  lands,  and  fences  ha»d  to 
be  erected  where  Native  lands  were  known  to  be 
held  by  a  number  of  people,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  that  number  to  contribute  a  share 
of  the  fencing.  He  thought  there  should  be  a 
proviso  in  this  clause  setting  forth  that  the 
land  should  be  made  answerable  for  the  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  fencing.  It  was  simply  non- 
sense that  land  held  amongst  fifty  or  sixty 
Natives  should  not  be  made  to  pay  a  proportion 
of  the  boundary-fencing.  The  clause  should 
make  provision  that  the  land  should  be  held 
responsible  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fencing. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  said,  as  this  Bill  was 
going  to  the  Stock  Committee,  he  did  not  wish 
to  say  more  than  a  word  or  two  that  he  would 
like  to  suggest  to  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. For  instance,  the  subject  of  clause  25, 
the  erection  of  swing-gates  across  roads,  was 
already  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner  in  the 
Public  Works  Act,  and  it  was  quite  question- 
able whether  it  should  appear  here  at  all. 
Then,  there  was  the  question  raised  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Waipawa  about  Grovm 
lands  and  clearing  the  bush.  He  knew  of 
several  instances  where  there  were  forest  re- 
serves in  his  own  district,  and  the  owners  had 
not  been  able  to  clear  a  single  yard  of  the  bush 
on  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  consequence  had 
been  that  they  had  erected  fences  on  the  edge 
of  the  bush,  and  not  only  did  they  get  no  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  the  fence,  but 
they  had  from  time  to  time  to  cut  away  trees 
which  fell  from  the  forest  reserve  on  to  the 
fence.  There  were  several  points  in  the 
schedule  to  which  he  would  call  attention. 
One  was  in  regard  to  iron  wires.  He  hoped 
the  size  would  be  made  No.  8,  instead  of 
No.  10,  as  he  considered  No.  10  would  be  too 
small.  He  did  not  wish  to  add  anything  lur- 
ther  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  said,  as  this  Bill  was  to 
go  before  the  Stock  Committee,  he  had  no  wish 
to  speak  on  the  second  reading  at  any  length, 
but  he  would  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Minister  that  section  19  was  very  imperfect  as 
it  stood.  There  was  no  definition  as  to  the 
'  description  of  a  river  which  should  be  consi- 
dered  a  boundary,  and  the  Magistrates  through- 
out the  country  had  in  many  cases  given  very 
•conflicting  decisions  on  the  point.  Something 
much  more  definite  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
Act  before  it  finally  passed. 

Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  said,  with  regard  to  the 
Mr,  Parata 


question  raised  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Wakatipu  as  to  being  compelled  to  erect  wire 
netting,  that  honourable  gentleman  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard* 
ship  to  owners  of  land  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  put  up  wire  netting  between  themselves  and 
their  neighbours.  His  own  opinion  was  that, 
however  small  a  holding  might  be,  and  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  be  to  get  wire  netting, 
if  the  rabbits  were  bad  in  the  neighbourhood 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  owner 
were  compelled  to  put  the  wire  netting  op. 
There  was  provision  for  any  one  who  was  likely 
to  suffer  to  show  the  Magistrate  that  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  hardship,  and  the  Magistrate 
would  support  something  being  done  to  prevent 
any  hardship  being  inflicted.  That,  however, 
was  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  consider. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  other  Bill, 
he  could  only  say  it  was  now  in  preparation, 
and  he  intended  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  pass  it,  knowing  the  necessity  for  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  Bill.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it,  he  would  detain  the  assent  to  this  Bill 
until  the  other  was  in  a  fair  way  to  go  to 
the  other  House.  With  regard  to  the  Native 
lands,  he  thought  the  Bill  made  provision, 
with  the  exception  of  lands  held  in  common. 
If  the  House  was  willing  to  have  that  land  put 
in  the  Bill  it  wsa  a  question  for  honourable 
members  to  decide.  It  was  not  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  it  when  the  Bill  was  in  Commit- 
tee. With  regard  co  Crown  lands,  referred 
to  by  the  honourable  member  for  Waipawa, 
there  was  something  in  the  objection  raised  by 
the  honourable  member,  no  doubt,  but,  under 
the  present  system,  they  were  felling  2  or  8 
chains  of  road -line  everywhere  through  the 
bush.  In' the  back  country,  when  any  tenant 
took  up  a  piece  of  country  in  the  past,  he  could 
not  claim  on  the  Government,  but  the  moment 
any  one  took  up  land  behind  him  he  could 
claim  on  the  incoming  tenant  or  occupier.  He 
was  entitled,  after  giving  certain  notice,  to  get 
half  the  value  of  the  fence.  With  regard  to 
felling  the  bush  along  the  boundary,  it  was 
only  reasonable  half  a  chain,  at  any  rate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  should  be  felled  by  the 
Government;  but  that  was  a  question  which 
could  be  decided  by  the  Committee.  With 
regeurd  to  the  question  raised  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  the  Southern  Maori  District, 
in  connection  with  the  translation  of  the 
clauses  referring  to  Native  lands,  he  would 
have  that  done  before  the  Bill  again  came  be- 
fore the  House.  No  doubt  the  Stock  Commit- 
tee would  give  the  Bill  every  consideration, 
and  they  would  have  the  able  assistance  of  his 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Wairarapa, 
who  was  on  the  Stock  Committee,  in  making 
the  Bill  perfect. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

EVIDENCE  FURTHER  AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

IN  COMMITTEB. 

Clause  9.— All  confessions  to  ministers  privi* 
leged. 
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The  Committee   divided   on    the   question, 
-**  That  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 


Ayes,  80. 

▲Hen 

Heke 

O'Began 

BeU 

Hogg 

Pinkerton 

Buddo 

Hutchison,  G. 

Pirani 

Buiok 

Lang 

Russell,  G.  W 

<?amcro88 

Larnach 

Smith,  E.  M. 

•Catnell 

Mackintosh 

Steward 

Duncan 

Maslin 

TeAo. 

Duthie 

McNab 

Tellers. 

Montgomery 

Fraser 

Hall 

Morrison 

Newman. 

Hall-Jones 

Noes,  27. 

Buchanan 

Massey 

Reeves 

Cadman 

McGowan 

Saunders 

OarzoU 

McKenzie,  J. 

Stevens 

Growther 

MoKenzie,  K. 

Tanner 

Bamshaw 

Meredith 

Thompson,  R. 

Green 

Millar 

Ward. 

Harris 

Mills 

Tellers, 

Houston 

Mitchelson 

Hutchison,  W 

.  Farata 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Kelly,  W. 

Majority  for, 

3. 

Clause  retained. 

Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

RATING  ON  UNIMPROVEdVaLUE  BILL, 
a  QQ  Mr.  WARD. — In  moving  the  second 
'  reading  of  this  Bill,  I  desire  to  point 
•out  to  the  House  the  alterations  which  are 
made  in  the  Bill  of  last  year.  I  need  hardly 
tell  honourable  members  that  there  is  a  vital 
principle  in  this  Bill  of  very  considerable  con- 
sequence. It  is  one  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon,  both  for  and 
against.'  Upon  the  whole,  those  who  have 
thought  the  matter  out,  I  think,  will  allow 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  change  very 
largely  outweigh  those  put  forward  against 
it.  The  proposal  of  last  year,  which  provided 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  shall  certify 
to  the  valuation-list,  has  been  dispensed  with 
in  this  Bill,  and  ih&t  power  has  now  been 
handed  over  to  the  local  goveming  body.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  honourable  members  last  year,  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  imposing 
«nd  levying  a  rate.  Rates  are,  under  the  Bill, 
imposed  upon  the  gross  or  capital  value,  as 
heretofore,  but  they  are  levied  on  the  unim- 
proved value.  The  local  authorities,  therefore, 
may  have  power  to  levy  a  rate  of  {d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  capital  value.  (Jnder  this  Bill 
they  levy  such  a  rate  on  the  unimproved  value. 
If  honourable  members  will  look  «t  clause  15 
of  the  Bill  they  will  at  once  see  that  this  is  the 
crucial  clause  of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  section 
15, 1  may  say,  is  that,  while  the  individual  con- 
tributions of  ratepayers  are  increased  or  dimi- 
nished according  as  their  land  is  more  or  less 
improved,  the  revenue  of  the  local  authority  is 
maintained  at  a  normal  amount.  The  defini- 
tion of  '*  unimproved  value  "  has  been  slightly 
altered  from  the  definition  of  last  year.  It  pro- 
vides tiiat  reclaiming  land  from  water  is  not 


to  be  considered  an  improvement.  Honourable 
members  doubtless  will  recollect  the  case  put 
forward  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  last 
year  in  connection  with  the  reclaimed  land  in 
the  City  of  Wellington.  I  think  the  alteration 
made  will  meet  the  views  of  those  who  urged 
the  objection  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  do  not  know  whether  honourable 
members  wish  that  I  should  go  through  the 
clauses  seriatim.  They  are  very  much  what 
they  were  last  year.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
House,  however,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— I  think,  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  explain  anything  new  in 
the  Bill,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  thought  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient myself.  I  have  explained  the  importemt 
points  that  are  new  in  this  measure.  The 
main  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  provision  giving 
power  to  rate  upon  unimproved  values.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  clause  15  is  the 
crucial  point  of  the  measure.  Upon  the  broad 
principle  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to 
levy  taxation  upon  unimproved  values,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  opinion  that  local  bodies 
should  have  the  power  to  levy  rates  under  this 
new  system  if  they  elect  to  do  so,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing,  in  many  parts  of 
the  colony,  such  things  as  honourable  members 
know,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
towns  throughout  New  Zealand.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  large  areas  of  unimproved  land  are 
being  allowed  to  remain  idle  m  many  cases, 
without  improvements  being  put  upon  them. 
They  get  the  unearned  increment.  An  enter- 
prising man  may  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
close  to  such  properties,  and  he  is  rated  very 
much  higher  than  the  owners  of  these  un- 
improved properties.  The  enterprising  man  is 
made  practically  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
system  which  has  been  in  operation  in  this 
country  for  so  long.  The  argument  which 
my  honourable  friends  who  are  opposed  to  the 
measure  will  put  forth  is  that  this  Bill  will 
practically  let  off  the  large  property-holders, 
and  that  it  will  throw  the  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  smaller  class  of  people,  and 
make  them  contribute  taxes  out  of  proportion 
to  those  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay.  I  do  not,  however,  share  that  opinion.  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  by  giving  effect  to 
the  alteration  which  this  Bill  proposes  we  shall 
find  many  people  who  are  not  indisposed  to 
allow  value  to  accrue  to  their  properties  as  a 
result  of  the  existing  system  exercising  some 
effort  to  have  those  properties  put  to  profitable 
uses.  I  believe  that  the  Bill,  u]^n  the  whole, 
will  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  give  the  matter  attention.  I  have  touched 
upon  the  new  portions  of  the  Bill,  and  I  prefer 
to  hear  what  honourable  members  have  to 
say  in  criticism  of  it,  and  in  Committee  to 
explain  individual  clauses  which  honourable 
members  may  desire  to  have  information  upon. 
I  desire  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  HEKE.— I  just  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
in- respect  of  this  measure,  and  they  are  in  re- 
ference to  the  rating  of  Native  lands.    No 
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doubt  honourable  members  understand  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Native  Land  Court 
Act  of  last  year  Natives  cannot  lease  their 
lands,  apart  from  the  sale,  thereby  rendering 
them  liable  for  rates  under  the  Rating  Act.  It 
is  also  very  well  known  to  many  members  that 
the  Natives  are  not  a  thrifty  people  as  a  rule. 
We  have  a  few  Natives  who  do  go  in  for  im- 
proving their  properties,  and  go  in  for  farming, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Natives  do  not. 
They  do  not  understand  farming  themselves ; 
and  what  can  they  do  ?  If  they  were  allowed 
by  our  present  laws,  they  would  lease  their 
lands  which  are  lying  unimproved  at  the 
present  time  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous 
of  using  them.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
criticism,  and  a  fair  demand  to  ask  honourable 
members  and  the  Alinister  in  charge  of  the 
measure  that  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  Natives  who  are  so  situated. 
There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  go  further  than 
to  urge  upon  honourable  members  that  it  is 
desirable  some  provision  should  be  made,  where 
Natives  cannot  lease  their  property,  to  enable 
their  property  to  pay  o£E  the  rates  that  are 
levied  upon  them.  This  measure,  no  doubt, 
will  apply  to  Native  lands  in  parts  of  this 
Island,  wherever  the  local  bodies  think  fit  to 
change  the  method  of  rating.  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  I  ask  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  Natives,  either  in 
this  measure  or  in  the  measure  that  may 
be  brought  down  to  amend  the  Native  Land 
Court  Act  of  last  session.  Some  honourable 
members  may  raise  this  point :  that  Maoris 
are  only  liable  to  pay  half-rates ;  but,  still,  the 
principle  is  bad.  The  Native  Land  Court  Act 
tells  the  Natives  distinctly  that  they  cannot 
lease  a  portion  of  their  land  to  either  Euro- 
peans or  Natives  who  may  desire  to  lease  it. 
What  is  the  position?  Every  Native  who  is 
called  upon  by  local  bodies  to  pay  rates  that 
may  be  levied  upon  his  land  would  have  natu- 
rally to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pull  out 
a  certain  sum  to  pay  the  rates  upon  his  land. 
I  have  several  complaints  made  by  Natives  not 
only  in  my  district,  but  all  over  the  Island, 
where,  I  contend,  they  justly  complain  of  the 
disability  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Native 
Land  Court  Act  of  last  year,  and  by  our 
Bating  Act.  If  any  honourable  gentleman 
should  raise  the  question  that  they  ought  to 
be  thrifty, — well,  that  is  rather  a  wide  ques- 
tion. I  simply  contend  that  if  the  Natives 
are  desirous  of  letting  their  lands  to  either 
Europeans  or  Natives  who  may  desire  to  lease 
them  they  are  fulfilling  the  desire  which,  no 
doubt,  the  present  Government,  and  every 
other  European,  hold,  that  our  Native  lands 
ought  to  be  improved  for  the  purposes  of 
settlement,  and,  apart  from  giving  the  Na- 
tives the  right  to  lease  their  lands  to  Euro- 
peans, I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  meet 
that  want.  We  ought  to  have  the  insertion 
of  a  provision  in  this  Bill  to  the  effect  I  have 
already  stated;  or  an  assurance  from  the 
Government  that  they  will  see  to  it  in  the 
amending  Bill  when  that  is  brought  down.  I 
( may  also  point  out  to  honourable  members 
Mr,  Heke 


that  there  are  some  Natives  who  own  land  at 
the  present  time  that  they  have  inherited 
under  a  will.  Such  land,  under  the  Act  of  last 
session,  a  Native  can  lease  if  he  desires  so  to 
do.  The  owners  of  such  land  can  be  rated  by 
a  local  body.  No  doubt  there  will  be  no  com- 
plaints from  them,  because  they  have  their 
remedy,  and  can  find  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  either  buying  or  leasing  properties  held 
under  that  condition.  We  have  also  Natives 
who  have  bought  land  from  Natives  or  Euro- 
peans, or  from  the  Crown.  All  holding  such 
lands  have  the  right  of  leasing  to  private 
individuals,  either  Native  or  Europeem,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  raise  any  just  complaint. 
But  I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  way  the 
majority  of  Natives  hold  their  land  in  com- 
mon, and  have  their  land  by  inheritance  under 
Native  custom.  These  Natives  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  ought  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to,  and  a  provision  to  meet  their  case 
ought  to  be  placed  in  this  Bill,  or  in  the  Bill 
to  amend  the  Native  Land  Court  Act  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.-— My  first  objection  to  this 
Bill  arises  in  connection  with  the  clause  which 
provides  that  it  may  be  voluntary  or  otherwise. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  question  of  rating 
ought  to  be  left  in  this  position.  It  is  for  this 
House,  with  its  wider  range  of  experience,  to 
say  whether  a  change  is  desirable  or  whether  it 
is  not,  and  if,  upon  sound  reasons,  we  should 
decide  to  raise  rates  upon  unimproved  value  of 
land,  that  ought  to  be  made  law ;  but  to  put  it 
to  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers,  who  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  arguing  the  matter,  or  of  meet- 
ing in  conference  and  discussing  the  merits  of 
it,  but  will  be  called  upon  suddenly  to  vote 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  subject — that,. 
I  think,  is  opposed  to  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment. This  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
Bill.  It  must  discredit  the  system,  and  affect 
the  borrowing  -  powers  of  which  the  local 
bodies  have  occasion  frequently  to  make  use. 
Then,  also,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  that  the 
local  bodies  should  be  liable  to  have  this  re- 
curring cost  of  taking  a  vote  put  upon  them. 
There  will  always  be  a  few  people — I  may  call 
them  "  faddists,'*  or  people  with  eccentric  feel- 
ings— who  will  get  up  the  necessary  petition 
once  in  three  years,  and  there  will  be  an 
expenditure  again  and  again  for  local  bodies  to 
defend  themselves  against  adopting  this  new  sys- 
tem. Finally  in  all  probability  the  system  will 
get  introduced  when  it  is  not  really  the  wish  of 
the  people  ;  they  will  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  discussing  it,  and  a  snatch-vote  may  get  the 
system  introduced  when  really  the  people  do 
not  want  it.  I  think  this  House  ought  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  saying  what  is  the  proper 
basis  of  rating,  and  providing  it  by  law,  but  not 
to  leave  it  to  the  optional  or  voluntary  sys- 
tem. The  idea,  I  understand,  underlying  this 
Bill  is  that  you  are  thereby  going  to  coerce 
people  into  making  improvements  on  their 
properties.  Well,  I  think  the  sooner  you  leave 
ofi  harassing  the  people  with  legislation  of  this 
kind  the  better.  People  who  own  property  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  have  a  very 
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haiid  struggle  indeed,  with  the  low  price  of 
produce  and  one  drawback  and  another,  and 
the  amount  of  taxation,  the  changes  in  our 
laws,  the  growing  land- tax,  and  so  on,  that 
already  press  upon  them.  I  think  we  might 
give  them  a  rest,  and  allow  these  things  to 
mature  before  we  add  additional  harassment 
to  them.  That  applies  to  the  country  settlers. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  drive 
people  into  towns  to  build  more  shops  and 
suchlike,  I  may  say  I  do  not  think  that  is 
desirable,  because  we  must  see  that  at  the 
present  time  our  towns  are  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country.  If  you  are  going  to 
tax  people  to  compel  them  to  build  additional 
houses  in  the  towns  you  are  going  to  cause 
them  to  do  that  which  would  be  unprofitable 
and  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  towns,  and 
the  efiect  will  be  bad  upon  properties  in  the 
cities.  The  present  basis  of  taxation,  which  in- 
cludes improvements,  is  just  in  so  far  that  the 
improving  settler  has  value  received  by  way  of 
rocbds  and  other  improvements,  partly  at  the 
cost  of  the  unimproved  land,  whose  owner  does 
not  use  the  roads.  If  a  man  has  a  vacant 
section  in  a  town  waiting  till  the  progress  of 
the  colony  brings  that  into  use,  at  the  present 
time  he  is  getting  no  return,  and  is  contribut- 
ing at  least  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  rates. 
The  improving  Icmdowner  alongside  is  carry- 
ing on  a  business,  and  his  drays  and  carts  are 
cutting  up  the  streets,  so  that  he  gets  the  use  of 
them,  and  in  proportion  benefits  by  the  public 
expenditure.  He  therefore  has  no  ground  for 
complaint  against  the  un improving  owner  at  the 
present  time ;  and  I  think  the  matter  is  fairly 
aealt  with,  so  far  as  the  unimproving  man  is 
concerned,  by  his  paying  taxation  on  the  value 
of  his  land.  Similarly  in  the  country,  if  a 
settler  has  land,  and  a  road  is  made  to  a  vacant 
section,  the  unimproving  man  has  contributed 
to  the  making  of  the  road,  not  so  largely  as 
the  other,  but  still  he  is  not  making  use  of  it, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  does  not  exist,  whereas  the  other 
settler  has  the  benefit  of  the  taxation,  and  the 
matter  is,  I  think,  on  a  very  equitable  basis. 
Therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  put  a  larger 
taxation  upon  a  block  of  land  which  at  present 
is  not  being  made  much  use  of.  These  are  the 
objections  which  occur  to  me  as  prominent  as 
•gainst  the  Bill.  The  Treasurer,  in  moving 
the  second  reading,  did  not  answer  the  reasons 
that  were  previously  urged  against  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  reasons  have  induced  him  to  bring  the 
Bill  forward  again,  certainly  without  some  new 
reason  to  offer ;  and  none  has  been  put  before 
the  House  for  disturbing  the  present  basis  of 
rating,  or  to  justify  this  new  departure.  I 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— There  is  no  doubt  but 
there  is  a  general  desire  by  a  large  number  of 
people  throughout  the  colony  that  a  measure 
such  as  this  should  be  carried  into  law. 
Whether  it  will  meet  the  expectations  of  those 

Ersons  who  are   so    anxious  for  it  I  do  not 
low,  but  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  this  Bill  was 


not  kept  back  until  the  Local  Government  Bill, 
the  Charitable  Aid  Bill,  and  all  Bills  dealing 
with  local  government  were  brought  down.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  before  us 
the  whole  of  the  local  government  Bills,  so  as 
to  know  how  the  changes  will  affect  the  rate- 
payers throughout  the  country.  I  think,  my- 
self, that  any  alteration  we  might  propose  in 
the  law  of  taxation  now  will  so  affect  any  local 
government  Bill  that  may  be  brought  down 
that  we  should  have  had  the  whole  of  these 
measures  before  the  House  at  the  same  time. 

g  Q  I  think  the  weakest  part  of  this  Bill 
is  section  4,  where  it  permits  10  per 
cent,  of  the  ratepayers,  if  there  are  three 
hundred,  to  put  the  local  body  to  the  expense 
of  taking  a  poll.  I  think  this  is  altogether  too 
small  a  proportion,  because,  as  the  last  speaker 
has  remarked,  there  are  always  a  few  dis- 
satisfied people  in  a  district,  and  these  few 
every  three  years  can  put  the  local  body  to> 
the  expense  of  taking  a  poll  of  the  rate- 
payers. That  can  be  altered  in  Committee. 
I  think  10  per  cent,  too  small  a  proportion, 
because  an  election  of  that  kind  would  cost 
the  local  body  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
This  is  only  a  Committee  objection,  and  can 
be  put  right.  I  intend  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  because  I  know  that  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  country  are  asking 
for  this  measure,  and  think  it  will  equalise 
the  burden  of  the  ratepayers  better  than  at 
present.  However,  it  is  like  all  other  experi- 
mental legislation.  We  do  not  know  how  it 
will  work  out  until  we  have  got  it.  I  see  the 
Bill  provides  that  after  three  years,  if  they  are 
dissatisfied,  they  can  retrace  their  steps  and 
go  back  to  the  former  position.  It  means  that 
the  local  bodies  will  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
taking  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers,  and  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  they  can  revert  to  the  old  position 
of  things. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — Sir,  the  House  and  the 
country  have  affirmed  the  desirability  of  having 
an  amendment  in  regard  to  our  rating-laws. 
The  principle  contained  in  this  Bill  was  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  I  think,  some  three  years 
ago. 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— In  1893. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes ;  even  prior  to  that  it 
has  been  before  the  people.  It  has  been  almost 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  people. 

Hon.  Members. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Well,  almost  unanimously. 
And  it  has  been  carried  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  members  in  this  House.  And  I  say.  Sir,  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  is  one  which  must  com- 
mend itself,  I  think,  to  every  member  of  the 
House,  and  to  those  more  particularly  who- 
desire  to  refer  matters  to  the  people.  There 
has  been  a  slight  alteration  in  the  measure 
as  far  as  the  machinery  is  concerned.  The 
responsibility  which  under  the  previous  Bill 
devolved  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes 
has  been  left  now  to  the  local  bodies  them- 
selves. That  does  not  affect  the  principle  as  to 
whether  the  country  should  be  rated  on  the 
improved  or  the  unimproved  value.  Now,  we 
have  affirmed  the  principle  for  general  taxation 
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purposes  that  we  should  rate  upon  the  unim- 
proved value.  Have  we  not  a  practical  proof 
that  that  is  working  very  well  and  very  fairly 
indeed  ?  And  if  for  general  taxation  purposes 
you  adopt  the  principle  of  rating  on  unimproved 
-value,  how  can  you  reason  that  it  would  not 
apply  satisfactorily  if  used  hy  the  local  bodies 
for  local  taxation  purposes?  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  it  would  be  grossly  inconsistent 
ior  a  supporter  of  the  land-tax  on  unimproved 
values  to  oppose  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  The  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  (Mr.  Duthie)  has  told  the  House 
that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  force  people 
to  make  improvements.  Of  course,  I  admit 
that;  but  I  at  the  same  time  hope  he  will 
admit  this :  that  those  who  will  act  the  dog  in 
the  manger,  and  who,  through  making  no  exer- 
tion of  their  own,  will  keep  back  a  township, 
or  district,  or  locality,  and  by  their  inertness 
injure  other  persons,  and  at  the  same  time 
grow  rich  themselves,  should  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  State  or  to  the  local  bodies  a  fair 
share  of  that  which  they  would  otherwise  con- 
tribute. I  think,  if  the  honourable  member  will 
make  that  admission,  it  is  much  better  to  say 
this;  that  if  a  person  in  a  town  will  keep  a 
town-acre,  and  do  nothing  with  it,  of  course, 
naturally,  as  the  town  goes  ahead,  as  other 
people  improve,  as  the  local  bodies  improve  by 
and  with  the  moneys  they  receive  from  the 
other  ratepayers  who  have  made  improvements 
— if  he  will  take  up  that  position,  surely  it  is 
not  unfair  to  csJl  upon  him  to  contribute  in 
accordance  with  the  increased  value  given  to 
his  property — to  pay  in  proportion  to  those 
who  perhaps  have  to  borrow  to  make  improve- 
ments. We  have  towns  here  and  in  other  colo- 
nies where  sections  are  not  improved.  Take 
Invercargill,  for  instance.  I  saw  a  compara- 
tive statement  that  was  made,  and,  although 
this  statement  showed  partiality  on  the  face  of 
it,  yet  from  that  statement  it  was  shown  how 
the  working  of  this  Bill  would  be,  and  it  was 
very  cunningly  put  that  a  rate  on  the  unim- 
proved value  would  work  unfairly.  But  when 
I  came  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  sections  with  tfie  small  rates  upon  them, 
I  found  they  were  near  the  centre,  and  as  to 
those  other  properties  that  were  further  away 
the  land  was  of  different  value  entirely,  because 
it  was  suburban.  In  Wellington  you  have  small 
tottering  houses — old  houses  here  on  Lambton 
Quay  and  in  Molesworth  Street.  What  is 
keeping  these  parts  of  the  city  back  ?  It  is  the 
people  who  are  holding  these  small  cottages  on 
tana  the  value  of  which  has  been  enhanced  by 
'  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
and  others,  who  have  helped  to  make  the  place. 
These  buildings  are  an  absolute  drawback  to 
the  town.  Is  it  fair  they  should  keep  the  place 
back  ?  If  they  will  hold  these  small  cottages  or 
trumpery  shops  on  land  which  has  been  made 
valuable  by  other  people's  improvements,  it  is 
perfectly  right  that  under  this  Bill  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  they  are  now 
doing.  I  have  dealt  shortly  with  the  result  as 
regards  the  towns.  Now  I  will  come  to  the 
country  lands.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
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in  the  country,  and  what  I  hope  we  may  < 
do,  is  to  see  that  our  taxation,  whether  it  be  foe 
general  purposes  or  for  local  purposes,  is  fair  In 
its  incidence,  and  that  those  who  are  best  able 
to  pay  shall  be  made  to  pay.  That  is  what  we 
always  intended  it  for.  I  will  take  a  farming 
district  where  at  the  present  time,  as  the  law 
stands,  it  is  the  small  farmer,  the'  struggling 
settler,  who  proportionately  pays  the  most  of 
the  rates.  I  have  a  typical  case,  and  you  will 
see  how  it  works  out.  It  will  not  take  two 
minutes,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  honourable 
member  who  listens  to  me  will  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  alteration.  I  will  take  a  farm  of 
100  acres.  I  may  say  the  unimproved  land  ia 
valued  at  £1 10s.  an  acre  :  that  would  be  £150. 
The  country  rate  is  jd.,  the  Boad  Board  rate 
f  d. ;  the  total  amount  that  that  farm  of  100 
acres  of  unimproved  land  would  pay  would  be 
18s.  in  the  year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Where  is  the  farm 
land  that  is  worth  only  £1  lOs.  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— It  matters  very  little  whe- 
ther it  is  £1  10s.  or  £30 ;  it  will  work  out  lust 
the  same.  I  am  taking  the  unimproved  valne. 
Now,  I  will  take  an  improved  farm  of  100 
acres.  The  unimproved  value  of  the  land  la 
£1 10s.— £150 ;  80  acres  of  it  felled  and  grassed, 
£160 ;  say,  £100  for  a  house,  which  is  a  very 
low  rate  ;  I  will  take  the  fencing  at  £30 :  £440 
is  th^  total  improved  value.  Now,  that  settler 
would  pay  £2  Ids.  per  annum,  as  against  18s. 
paid  by  the  next  section  to  him  that  was  not 
improved.  That,  Sir,  would  be  the  difference. 
Now,  I  will  give  you  what  would  be  the  result 
under  this  Bill,  with  taxation  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  £150 :  to  give  the  same  rate  for 
the  local  body,  it  would  require  a  rate  of  2}d. 
Under  this  Bill  the  rate  on  the  unimproved 
land  would  be  about  £1  lis.  Sd. ;  and  on  the  im- 
proved farm  it  would  be  £1 15s.  5d.  The  latter 
under  this  Bill  would  even  then  pay  4s.  more 
rates  than  the  unimproved  farm ;  but  in  the 
other  case  it  is  £2  158.  as  against  18s.  Now, 
members  will  see  at  once  when  this  is  worked 
out  in  detail — and  any  member  can  take  a 
farm  in  his  mind's  eye  and  work  it  out  for 
himself — how  glaringly  unjust  is  the  way  in 
which  our  rates  are  levied  at  the  present  time. 
And  I  would  say  then  that  if  you  put  it  on 
a  larger  farm  it  becomes  all  the  more  glaring, 
because  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  the  occu- 
pier requires  the  same  house ;  the  only  thing 
less  is  fencing;  there  is  more  fencing  in  sub- 
division on  a  smaller  area.  You  add  for  im- 
provements on  the  smaller  farm  £4  an  acre ; 
make  your  improved  value  £1 10s. :  that  is  £5  lOs. 
Now,  the  larger  the  farm  with  the  same  amount 
of  steading  and  building,  you  spread  the  total 
amount  of  improvements  over  the  larger 
axea.  Correspondingly,  when  you  come  to  rate 
the  unimproved  farm,  you  are  rating — and  I 
could  give  you  scores  of  cases — the  one  owner  at 
£5  an  acre,  and  the  next  one,  the  smaller  one, 
at  £7,  £8,  and  as  high  as  £10  an  acre.  What 
are  the  rates  for?  For  the  maintenance  of 
roads;  and  the  person  who  has  the  larger 
area  has  certainly  more  use  of  the  road ;  he  has 
a  longer  frontage  to  the  road ;  he  has  a  greater 
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k ;  he  has  more  stock  and  produce  taken 
from  his  farm,  and  correspondingly  he  is  pay- 
ing the  lesser  amount.  That  is  proved  in  case 
after  case.  Some  people  say,  "  Oh  1 1  am  speak- 
ing of  runs,  or  wnere  the  land  is  in  tussock." 
I  am  not  speaking  that  way  at  all.  I  know 
furms  where  the  farm-steading  and  improve- 
ments are  away  altogether,  and  not  near  it; 
therefore  the  farmer  is  rated  much  less ;  and 
in  the  Manawatu  district,  going  out  from 
Falmerston  North  to  Awahuri,  I  have  had  a 
scale  drawn,  showing  what  the  scale  paid  is.  It 
is  almost  startling  to  see  along  the  same  road, 
and  in  respect  to  land  of  the  same  quality,  the 
neat  injustice  that  is  done  to  small  holders. 
Therefore,  when  this  is  before  us,  I  think  that 
honoorable  members  ought  to  be  convinced 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  the  change. 
So  far  as  the  people  are  ooncemed,  they  were 
consulted  at  the  general  election,  and  wish  this 
to  become  the  law;  but  it  has  been  refused 
by  the  Legislative  Council  in  two  previous 
sessions,  and  another  refusal  to  grant  it  this 
session  would  imply  that  the  Council  has  been 
munindful  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
respect  to  legislation  on  this  very  important 
matter.  Now,  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  if  the  Government  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  this  alteration  in  the  law  was 
necessary,  we  should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
say  so  in  the  Bill,  and  that  we  should  not 
leave  it  to  the  ratepayers  or  local  bodies  to 
decide  under  which  form  of  rating  they  should 
work.  I  think  that  the  main  Bating  Act  of 
1882  was  supported  by  honourable  members 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  in  that  Act  it  is 
made  optional  with  local  bodies  whether  or  not 
they  should  accept  the  Act. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  say  Yes.  It  is  absolutely 
left  to  local  bodies  to  say  whether  they  will 
rate  upon  the  capital  value  or  whether  they 
will  rate  upon  the  actual  or  lettable  value ;  and 
I  know  what  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— I  understood  the  honour- 
able member  to  use  the  term  "  borrower,"  and 
I  spoke  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  was  referring  to  the  local 
bodies,  and  under  the  principal  Rating  Act  it  is 
left  to  the  Borough  Councils,  and  the  principle 
has  worked  very  well.  We  should  give  them, 
therefore,  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
they  will  adopt  this  system  of  rating,  and,  if  we 
do  that,  all  will  be  well.  I  have  therefore  met 
the  honourable  member's  contention,  and,  as 
I  think,  very  fairly  indeed.  The  honourable 
member  for  Marsden  has  asked  us  if  this  Bill 
could  not  be  postponed,  and  come  down  with 
the  Local'  Government  Bill.  This  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  question.  The  two 
questions  are  entirely  different,  and  meanwhile 
It  would  be  impossible  to  put  them  in  the  same 
measure.  If  you  were  to  have  your  elec- 
tions, rating-powers,  et  cetera^  of  local  bodies 
in  the  one  measure,  I  think  we  should  have 
to  sit  here  all  the  year  round  to  get  such  a 
measure  through.  To  fix  the  number  of  local 
bodies,    their  boundaries,  and  elections  is  a 


matter  entirely  apart  from  the  rating  question, 
and  we  do  not  propose,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  touch  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  this 
question  of  rating.  It  matters  not  whether 
there  are  a  lesser  number  of  local  bodies — 
whether  we  should  do  away  with  them  or 
whether  we  should  maintain  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  this :  Whatever  local  bodies  are  in  exist- 
ence, upon  what  system  shall  we  allow  thiem  to 
levy  rates  ?  This  is  a  matter  which  we  should 
deal  with  in  a  separate  measure,  as  we  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— Will  it  not  affect  the 
principle  of  levying  rates  in  connection  with 
charitable  aid  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— No.  This  Bill  simply  pro- 
vides machinery  for  the  levying  of  the  general 
rate  and  not  the  special  rate. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— The  question  I  asked 
was,  whether  charitable  -  aid  rates,  would  be 
levied  upon  the  gross  value  or  upon  the  unim- 
proved value. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— That  will  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion one  jot.  If  the  ratepayers  decide  that  it 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  unimproved  value, 
then  this  Act  will  be  adopted,  but  of  course  it 
would  apply  to  the  persons  themselves  who  are 
most  interested;  those  who  have  to  pay  will 
have  to  settle  the  question.  You  would  not 
say  that  a  rate  for  a  special  purpose,  say 
a  road  or  some  other  public  work,  should  be 
levied  on  the  improved  value,  and  that  for 
another  purpose  it  should  be  on  the  unimproved 
value.  The  local  authorities  will,  of  course, 
have  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves.  At 
all  events,  I  wish  to  tell  the  honourable  member 
that  I  listened  very  carefully  to  what  he  said, 
and,  having  charge  of  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  clash 
with  that  measure.  I  ask  the  House  to  pass 
this  measure.  I  shall  not  now  refer  to  **  The 
Rating  Act,  1882,"  as  the  honourable  member 
who  took  exception  to  one  of  my  statements  was 
under  a  misapprehension,  and  withdrew  his 
objection.  Therefore  I  shall  not  weary  the 
House  by  quoting  that  measure ;  and  I  now 
only  say  this :  that  I  do  hope  that  this  measure 
will  be  passed  here  and  in  another  place,  and 
become  law.  I  feel  satisfied  that  in  New  Zea- 
land we  are  very  much  behind  in  respect 
to  our  rating  systems,  and  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  no 
wish,  m  bringing  this  measure  forward,  to 
force  persons  to  make  improvements  if  they 
have  not  the  means  of  making  improvements. 
We  earnestly  desire  this  Bill  to  pass :  at  the 
same  time  we  have  no  desire  that  this  measure 
should  in  any  way  be  looked  upon  as  a  confis- 
catory measure.  It  has  been  well  thought  out, ' 
the  principle  has  been  working  well  as  part  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  it  will  give  very  great  satisfaction 
when  brought  into  operation  in  respect  to  local 
taxation  in  New  Zealand.  I  shall  therefore 
support  the  second  reading  accordingly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  — Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  asks  this 
House  to  support  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  because  it  would  be  a  much 
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fairer  method  of  levying  local  rates  than  the 
one  which  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
foundation  of  the  colony.  I  for  one  —  and  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  local  bodies — should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  support  any  amendment  of  the  law  which 
would  promise  an  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
sent rating  system,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  hope 
of  that  from  the  present  Bill.  The  honourable 
gentleman  laid  very  great  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  absentee  and  unimproving  property-owners 
contributed  but  a  small  amount  to  the  rates, 
although  they  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
improvements  made  by  their  neighbours,  and 
he  said  that  therefore  the  levying  of  rates  has 
hitherto  been  upon  a  wrong  system.  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  any  member  of  this 
House  would  seek  to  discourage  a  man  from 
improving  his  property ;  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  encourage  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  Looking  at  the 
Bill  as  a  whole,  I  can  only  stigmatize  it  as  an 
attempt  to  inflict  very  great  injustice  upon  a 
large  number  of  property-owners,  both  in  town 
and  country.  I  also  assert  that  a  Bill  such  as 
this  must  necessarily  encourage  dishonesty 
and  misrepresentation  by  ratepayers,  by  the 
direct  encouragement  it  will  give  towards  over- 
valuing improvements  in  order  to  depreciate 
the  unimproved  value  of  their  property.  The 
Premier  cites,  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the 
Bill,  that  the  present  method  of  levying  the 
land-tax  had  worked  well  in  practice. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — I  said  the  optional  system 
worked  well.  I  said  the  present  rating  system 
worked  very  badly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— The  land-tax  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.—No ;  the  rating. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  — I  should  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  the  honourable  gentleman ;  and 
what  I  said  was  that  the  Premier  gave  us  as 
a  reason  for  supporting  this  Bill  that  the 
present  method  of  levying  the  land-tax  had 
worked  well  in  practice ;  but  I  for  one  assert, 
without  any  hesitation,  that  the  so-called  un- 
improved values  on  which  the  present  land-tax 
is  raised  are  in  many  cases  monstrously  unfair. 
If  he  takes  the  values  in  any  district  in  the 
colony  he  will  find  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  taxpayers  have  succumbed  to  the  obvious 
temptation  of  overvaluing  their  improvements, 
and  correspondingly  depreciating  the  unim- 
proved value.  I  say  what  I  know  to  be  the 
fact  with  regard  to  the  district  in  which  I  live, 
and  of  course  it  is  the  same  in  other  districts 
of  the  colony ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  so, 
because  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  any  district 
it  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  any  valuer  to 
say  what  the  value  of  improvements  may  be  on 
any  given  property.  Why  ?  Because  in  memy 
oases  I  could  show  the  honourable  member 
thousands  of  acres  that  cost  from  £1  5s.  to 
£1 15s.  per  acre  to  clear  where  there  is  not  now 
a  vestige  of  bush  left,  where  twenty  years  ago 
it  was  in  such  a  state  that  a  pig  could  not 
crawl  through  it.  Now,  how  is  it  humanly 
possible  for  the  valuer  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
— to  say  whether  the  returns  of  the  owner  are 
•correct  or  not  ?  I  say  that  it  is  not  possible, 
Mr.  Buchanan 


and  that  the  system  must  therefore  be  unjuBi 
and  unfair.  As  an  instance  of  the  present  un- 
fair incidence  of  rating,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man cited  a  case  where  10  acres  of  unimproved 
land  would  bear  a  rate  of,  I  think  he  said,  18s., 
while  the  same  acreage  highly  improved  would 
bear  a  rate  of  £2  15s.  In  the  first  plaoe,  I 
think  that  the  ca.se  is  much  overdrawn,  and 
the  position  would  certainly  be  temporary.  I 
will  give  him  an  instance  of  the  acoss  unfair- 
ness which  would  arise  under  the  proposed 
method  of  taxation.  Let  us  take  two  settlers 
who  have  each  £9,000  they  wish  to  invest. 
One  of  them  invests  £3,000  in,  say,  1,000  acres 
of  land,  which  is  capable  of  such  great  improve- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  bushfelling,  stumping, 
draining,  et  cetera^  that  the  balance  of  his  capi- 
tal— namely,  £6,000 — is  profitably  absorbed. 
The  other  settler  invests  £6,000  in  6,000  acres 
of  inferior  laud,  and  finds  that,  of  that,  only 
£8,000  can  profitably  be  spent  in  improve- 
ments. In  these  cases  I  am  assuming  that  both 
properties  are  improved  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible  without  losing  money,  and,  if  I  have 
made  myself  clear,  the  position  under  this  Bill 
would  be  that  the  unfortunate  owner  of  the 
poor  land  would  pay  for  all  time  exactly  double 
what  the  other  owner  does.  Can  any  just 
reason  be  brought  forward  why  this  should  be 
so?  Even-handed  justice  would  seem  to  de- 
mand that  the  position  should  be  reversed, 
because  in  the  case  of  a  highly-improved  agri- 
cultural property,  growing  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  grain  of  all  sorts,  a  large  amount  of  traffic 
would  be  put  upon  the  roads,  while  in  the  case 
of  poorer  grazing  properties,  which  are  neces- 
sarily only  fit  for  sheep  and  cattle,  very  little 
g  oQ  trafiic  is  furnished  ;  and  the  unjust 
'  position  proposed  under  this  Bill  would 
necessarily  be  a  permanent  one,  because  the 
land  of  poor  quality  is  necessarily  incapable  of 
further  improvement.  Any  further  attempted 
improvement  would  be  simply  throwing  away 
money.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  Premier  the 
position  would  obviously  be  a  temporary  one, 
because,  in  the  case  of  unimproved  land  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  with  profit,  for  every 
day  that  it  stands  unimproved  interest  and  i 

compound  interest  are  running  on,  rates  and  i 

taxes  are  being  paid,  and  the  position  must 
necessarily  be  so  unprofitable  that  it  must  be 
put  an  end  to  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  the 
honourable  gentleman  forgot  to  tell  us  that, 
in  the  case  of  properties  on  the  road  running 
from  Palmerston  to  Awahuri,  where  the  stumps 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  the  owners 
in  the  majority  of  cases  have  not  got  the 
money  with  which  to  improve  their  properties. 
Why  should  a  good  settler,  who  has  done  his 
utmost  to  improve  his  land,  and  has  done  so 
to  a  large  extent,  be  punished  for  want  of  the 
means  to  do  so  still  further?  Surely  that  is 
not  what  the  Legislature  should  aim  at.  Then, 
let  me  put  another  case,  and  suppose  two 
farmers  take  up  a  section  each,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them  the  land  is  covered  with 
bush,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  drain- 
age is  required,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other 
section  the  land  is  naturally  clear  of  bush  and 
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does  not  require  drainage.  These  two  sebtlers 
nrast  necessarily  pay  different  prices  for  the 
land  in  the  first  instance.  The  bosh  section 
must  be  of  less  value  by  as  much  as  it  will  cost 
to  clear  and  drain  than  the  other;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  bash  is  cleared,  and  the 
land  is  drained,  and  both  these  farms  become 
of  equal  value,  and  presumably  would  use  the 
roads  to  the  same  extent.  But  under  this  new 
system  one  of  them  would  pay  rates  upon  a 
Valuation  beisis  of  several  pounds  per  acre  more 
than  the  other,  and  this  would  unfortunately 
be  the  permanent  position.  Let  me  ask  any 
praoticu  member  in  this  House  whether  that 
would  be  a  fair  position.  Then,  we  have  re- 
ference made  to  the  option  given  to  the  rate- 
payers as  to  whether  they  should  bring  the 
Act  into  operation.  Now,  I  see  in  this  a  great 
temptation  to  one  section  of  ratepayers  to  com- 
mit a  great  deal  of  unfairness  upon  another 
section.  I  know  districts,  for  instance,  where 
one  portion  is  composed  of  valuable  and  highly- 
improved  lands,  covered  by  close  settlement, 
because  of  the  highly-improvable  quality  of 
the  land,  while  the  other  portion  of  the  district 
is  composed  of  poor  land,  obviously  capable 
of  only  a  small  degree  of  improvement.  Now, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  compara- 
tively numerous  settlers  upon  the  improvable 
and  better  class  of  land  will  be  tempted  to 
bring  this  Act  into  operation,  because  it  will  to 
a  certain  extent  relieve  them  of  taxation,  while 
imposing  heavier  and  most  teixation  upon  the 
unimprovable  portion  (tf  the  district.  I  am 
quite  in  agreement  with  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Marsden  when  he  says  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  decide  once  and  for  all  whether 
this  system  of  rating  should  come  into  force  or 
not,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  rate- 
payers, because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  injustice,  and  that  that  in- 
justice will  be  empnasized  under  the  Local 
Government  Bill  proposed  by  the  Government, 
because  the  districts  would  then  be  larger,  and 
this  latter  feature  which  I  have  indicated  would 
come  more  into  play.  The  Premier  questioned 
the  table  of  valuations  made  by  the  Mayor  of 
Invercargill,  and  he  sought  to  convince  the 
House  that  the  result  brought  out  put  the 
question  in  a  very  unfair  light. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  did  not  say  unfair. 

Mr.  HUGH ANAN.— Well,  misleading.  Now, 
I  have  carefully  looked  over  that  table,  and 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  honourable 
gentleman's  conclusions  are  quite  unsound. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Did  you  see  the  table  for 
the  Gity  of  Wellington — how  well  it  worked 
out? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— Yes;  and  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  the  table  for  the  Gity  of  Welling- 
ton proved  the  honourable  gentleman's  case 
at  all.  He  instanced  the  case  of  Molesworth 
Street.  Now,  let  us  take  that  street  under 
the  operation  of  the  Bill ;  and  supposing  those 
old  buildings  of  which  he  speaks  were  to  be 
replaced  by  new  buildings,  and  the  same  revo- 
lution to  be  brought  about  all  over  this  City 
of  Wellington,  what  would  be  the  position 
then?     That  the  owners  would  obviously  be 


unable  to  find  tenants  because  of  insufficient 
demand  for  that  class  of  buildings ;  and  so  it 
would  be  in  all  the  cities.  In  the  country 
districts,  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  Bill  would  prove  to  be  a  very  great  in- 
justice to  the  settlers  owning  the  poorer  lands 
of  the  colony,  and  that  the  injufltice  would 
be  an  annually-recurring  and  permanent  one, 
whereas  in  the  case  stated  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  the  position  is  only  a  temporary 
one,  because,  irrespective  of  any  system  of 
rating,  there  is  obviously  a  great  inducement 
for  every  one  to  improve  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
means.  There  is  another  feature  which  has 
not  been  referred  to  by  the  mover  of  the  Bill, 
nor  by  the  Premier.  No  reason  whatever  has 
been  given  why  water  rates,  gas  rates,  electric- 
lighting  rates,  and  sewerage  rates  should  be 
levied  on  the  capital  value  instead  of  as  now 
proposed.  Surely  the  Treasurer  should  have 
given  reasons  for  this  distinction.  I  shall  call  for 
a  division  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
because  I  am  satisfied  it  is  an  eminently  un- 
fair Bill,  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony. 

Mr.  MACKINTOSH.— I  have  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  Bill.  It  will  be,  I  think,  a 
very  useful  measure.  There  is  one  feature  of 
it,  however,  to  which  I  take  exception — that  of 
making  its  operation  optional  in  country  dis- 
tricts. As  regards  town  lands,  it  should  be 
optional,  and  I  hope,  in  Committee,  it  will  be 
altered  in  that  respect.  I  have  been  in  a  dis- 
trict recently  where  the  land  has  been  taken 
up  within  the  last  three  years,  and,  if  any 
honourable  member  would  go  through  that 
district,  I' feel  sure  he  would  be  convinced  from 
his  own  observation  that  it  is  extremely  unfair 
to  tax  improvements.  Some  of  the  sections 
that  I  saw  were  much  improved,  having  capital 
fences  and  houses,  and  a  lot  of  ploughing  done ; 
and  yet  the  man  who  has  done  the  most  is  im- 
mediately taxed  for  his  improvements.  Any 
one  who  travels  through  portions  of  this  colony 
where  Crown  lands  have  recently  been  taken 
up  must  know  that  it  would  be  a  very  unjust 
thing  to  tax  the  improvements.  Should  im- 
provements continue  to  be  taxed,  I  should  be 
in  favour  of  a  proviso  that  improvements  should 
not  be  taxed  for  the  first  ten  years.  It  was 
only  a  little  over  two  years  since  the  land  had 
been  taken  up,  and  yet  the  County  Council  sent 
the  vaJuers  round  to  tax  the  improvements  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  settlers,  except  in  very 
few  instances,  had  had  a  shilling  of  profit  from 
their  work.  I  do  hope  that  before  the  Bill 
emerges  from  the  Committee  its  operation  will 
not  be  optional  in  country  districts.  The  mea- 
sure is  a  useful  one,  and  I  do  trust  the  Bill  will 
pass  the  House,  and  when  it  gets  into  Com- 
mittee I  shall  certainly  test  the  question  aa 
regards  the  option  in  country  districts. 

Mr.  BUTTON. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting this  Bill.  But  while  I  do  so  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  consider  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  rating  in  the  manner 
that  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  for  local  purposes 
and  rating  for  General  Government  purposes. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  persuade  myself. 
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I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fairest 
way  of  levying  rates  for  General  Government 
purposes  on  property  generally  is  the  tax  which 
the  House  repealed  some  years  ago — the  pro- 
perty-tax. 

Hon.  Members. — Oh ! 

Mr.  BUTTON.  — Well,  I  have  my  opinion 
upon  it,  and,  whether  honourable  members 
li^e  it  or  not, 

I  will  at  no  mao's  pleasure 
Change  a  syllable  or  measure. 

I  say,  in  my  opinion  the  property-tax  was  the 
fairest  tax  in  regard  to  general  taxation,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  principle,  and  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  men  should  pay  according  to 
ability;  and  whatever  may  be  the  species  of 
property  a  man  possesses,  so  he  should  be  taxed 
for  general  purposes  with  regard  to  it.  But 
when  you  come  to  local  purposes  the  case  is 
entirely  different,  because  the  district  in  which 
the  rates  are  levied  receives  all  the  benefit  of 
the  tax  imposed  and  the  money  so  raised.  I  am 
conmutted  to  it.  I  divided  the  House  on  the 
principle  so  long  back  as  1876,  when  the  fij»t 
Bating  Act  was  before  the  House — the  Act  of 
1876 — the  first  time  the  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand  dealt  with  the  question  of  rating  as  a 
general  measure :  on  the  very  first  words  in 
the  interpretation  clause  —  namely,  "rateable 
value,"  I  took  the  opinion  of  the  House  when 
we  went  into  Committee.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  for  1876.  And  this 
was  one  or  two  years  before  Henry  George  pub- 
lished his  book.  When  the  House  went  into 
Committee  I  moved  that  the  words  after  "  rate- 
able value"  should  be  struck  out,  in  order  to  in- 
sert the  following:  "* rateable  value'  of  any 
land  means  five  per  centum  of  the  amount  for 
which  such  land,  without  any  improvements 
thereon  or  thereto,  would  sell  in  the  market 
at  the  time  of  the  valuation  thereof."  I  was 
not  wedded  to  the  5  per  cent.,  which  was  the 
proportion  I  mentioned,  but  I  simply  indi- 
cated  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  ts^e  any 
amount  that  the  House  might  consider  to  be 
reasonable.  But,  Sir,  it  is  very  instructive  to 
read  the  division-list  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
would  commend  it  to  honourable  members. 
There  were  41  against  the  measure  and  86  for 
it ;  so  that  in  those  early  days,  when  the  popular 
mind  had  not  been  educated  up  to  the  matter, 
I  think  it  shows  a  very  good  minority.  I  find 
amongst  those  who  opposed  the  amendment 
that  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Ballance  opposed  its 
principle,  and  amongst  those  who  were  sup- 
porting it  I  find  the  names  of  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Sir  Bobert  Stout.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  this  principle  was  a  fair  and  reason- 
able one  for  raising  rates  for  local  purposes.  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  House  by  giving  any 
further  reasons,  because  we  had  many  rea- 
sons given  when  the  matter  was  discussed  last 
year,  and  probably  we  shall  hear  something 
from  other  honourable  members.  I  am  con- 
tent to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  this  principle  under  considera- 
tion so  far  back  as  1876. 

Mr.  BUDDO.—Sir,  in  rising  to  support  the 
Bating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill,  I  do  so  on 
Mr.  Button 


several  grounds.  Firstly,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  legislation 
already  passed  by  this  House  in  the  same 
direction,  and  also  because  we  shall  get  rid  of 
the  arguments  about  the  amount  of  improve- 
ments made  on  property.  This  has  always 
been  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  owner 
and  the  valuer,  and  h&B  led  to  serious  troubles 
among  local  authorities.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
is  time  that  the  Legislature  should  do  some* 
thing  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble.  The  present 
system  is  simply  one  of  taxing  improvements, 
and  the  more  improvements  that  are  put  on  a 
property  the  higher  the  rating- value  is  and  the 
more  taxation  is  paid  to  the  local  authorities. 
I  would  point  out  that  one  argument  in  favour 
of  this  system  is  the  one  advanced  by  the 
Premier,  though  possibly  not  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  is  when  he  points  out  the  difierenoe 
in  the  rating-values  of  two  properties,  the  one 
improved  and  the  other  unimproved.  He,  of 
course,  pointed  out  an  extreme  case;  but  I 
would  remark  that  there  are  oases  where  the 
small  farmers  have  more  cartage  than  the  large 
farmers  who  may  own  three  times  as  much 
land.  Therefore,  in  the  rating  on  improved 
value,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  the  small 
farmer  ijiould  be  unduly  rated  because  he  uses 
measures  to  take  the  best  value  he  can  get 
out  of  his  land.  As  an  encouragement  to  the 
small  farmer,  you  should  allow  him  the  benefit 
of  taking  what  he  can  get  out  of  his  land  by 
using  artificial  manures,  and  doing  the  best  he 
can  for  the  benefit  of  'the  colony.  We  must 
encourage  the  settler  to  improve  his  land,  and 
we  must  not  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  making 
improvements  by  raising  his  rating -value. 
Another  thing  that  I  would  point  out  is  this : 
that  any  one  building  dwelling-houses  or  out- 
buildings  on  a  farm  contributes  from  20  to  80 
per  cent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  colony  in  the 
import  duty  on  ironware  and  glass,  and  every- 
thing else  used  in  building  that  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  colony ;  and  even  some  of  the 
finer  work  is  imported.  Thus  we  have  already 
considerable  taxation  on  houses  and  outbuild- 
ings on  farms.  The  same  thing  applies  to- 
cities.  If  a  trader  considers  it  necessary  in. 
the  interest  of  his  trade  to  put  up  a  large  build- 
ing, surely  in  that  case  it  is  the  right  of  the> 
local  body  to  give  him  as  much  freedom  as  pos- 
sible from  taxation.  He  contributes  largely 
to  the  revenue  of  the  colony  by  his  buildings 
and  he  also  draws  trade  to  that  centre,  and 
the  more  trade  is  done  in  that  centre  the  more 
income  there  will  be  to  the  people  in  that 
district.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  how  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  says  it  will, 
encourage  dishonesty.  If  the  present  system  is 
defective,  why  not  remedy  it  ?  By  a  measure 
of  this  kind  there  would  be  no  argimient  about, 
improvements.  I  think  this  will  encourage 
honesty.  Then,  agsdn,  about  the  amount  of 
improvements,  on  some  of  the  farms  with 
which  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  I  may  say 
that  on  some  properties  almost  half  of  the 
local  rates  are  on  account  of  improvements, 
only.  That  is  a  fact;  and  in  some  cases 
those  farms  are  of  not  less  than  five  hun- 
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died  Mxea.  Possibly  the  honourable  member 
for  Wairarapa  will  take  a  note  of  that — that 
alntioet  half  is  paid  on  improvements — and  I 
would  be  prepared  to  point  him  out  instances. 
Now,  I  might  point  oat  that  olause  4  says  there 
must  be  10  per  cent,  of  ratepayers  on  the  roll 
where  the  total  number  exceeds  three  hundred 
before  application  can  be  made  to  the  local 
authority  to  rate  on  unimproved  value.  If  we 
are  to  allow  it  to  be  done  by  10  per  cent,  where 
the  total  number  of  ratepayers  on  the  roll 
exoeeds  three  hundred,  we  shall  have  the  same 
trouble  ocourring  eveiy  three  years.  It  must  be 
a  very  substantial  ratio.  I  might  point  out  to 
my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Biooarton 
that  this  portion  of  the  Bill  would  lead  to  very 
oonsiderable  expense.  I  trust  this  Bill  will  be 
allowed  to  become  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers,  because  if  we  are  to  force  them 
into  a  conclusion  of  this  sort  it  wiU,  I  believe, 
in  some  cases  act  unfairly.  In  the  meanwhile, 
as  this  is  a  new  departure  in  rating,  if  we  allow 
Uie  local  bodies  the  option,  they  can  satisfy 
themselves  how  far  they  will  go,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  sys- 
tem in  many  districts,  and  I  am  sure  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  will  be  conserved  by  this 
measure.  In  this  measure  I  believe  we  are 
adopting  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  land-tax, 
which  has  acted  very  well,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  last  amendment  passed,  which 
exemptB  improvements.  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  this  measure. 

Dr.  N£WMAK.--Sir,  it  has  been  suggested 
whether  the  Opposition  could  not  find  some 
means  of  talking  about  those  three  millions  of 
unpledged  securities,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
eonld  come  into  this  Bill.  I  shall  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Premier,  who  seems 
to  take  charge  of  all  things— who  is  the  maid  of 
all  work  of  this  Ministry — to  certain  points 
where  I  think  it  requires  improvement.  I 
would  point  out  that,  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  principle,  which  I  believe  in,  there 
is  a  very  important  matter  that  should  be 
attended  to.  We  will  take  one  of  the  counties 
of  the  North  Island  where  one-half  of  the 
community  have  richly  improved  their  land 
and  the  other  half  have  not.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bangitikei  country  and  the  Oook 
County,  and  several  others;  and  if  the  posi- 
tion is  that  the  highly-improved  part,  where 
there  are  most  ratepayers,  can  bring  into  force 
this  Act,  the  Premier  will  see  that  these  smaller 
districts,  which  are  improving,  will  suffer  oon- 
sidembly.  They  might  sweep  away  the  rates 
on  improvements  of  the  rich  portions  of  the 
district  and  load  them  on  the  newly-settled 
districts ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  Premier 
that  before  the  Bill  comes  back  to  the  House 
he  should  have  a  clause  drafted  which  would 
protect  the  weaker  part  of  the  district.  I  can 
quite  see  that  in  a  town  such  as  this  the 
principle  might  be  usefully  adopted,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unoccupied  sec- 
tions, it  would  hurt  no  one ;  but  in  the  case 
I  have  stated  the  honourable  gentleman  will 
find  this  will  aat  with  very  great  hardship 
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unless  he  checks  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarkable  things  in  this  Bill.  Olause  4  pro- 
vides what  the  honourable  member  for  Inanga- 
hua  will  no  doubt  approve,  because  it  is  tiie 
"initiative"  as  being  akin  to  the  Beferendum 
principle — that  is,  that  the  ratepayers  have 
power  to  initiate  legislation.  But  this  is  rather 
extraordinary  coming  from  a  Government  that 
objects  to  the  Beferendum,  and  this  is  akin  to 
it.  Then,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Premier  to  clause  19,  which  states  that  you 
take  out  the  water  rates,  the  electric-lighting 
rates,  and  the  sewerage  rates,  and  if  you  take 
all  those  out  of  the  city  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  for  a  city  like  Wellington,  Auckland,  or 
Dunedin  to  bring  this  Act  into  force. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— They  might  raise  loans  for 
those  purposes. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— They  could  get  round  it  in 
other  ways.  In  a  city  like  Wellington,  if  you 
take  away  the  rates  I  have  mentioned,  it  will 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  alter  the  valuation 
simply  for  the  general  rates— for  the  library 
rate.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  the  cities.  In 
fact,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  are  wanted 
is  that,  in  your  Local  Government  Bill,  or  in  the 
Bating  Bm,  there  should  be  power  to  send 
out  notices  to  say  that  the  rate  should  amount 
to  £2  or  £3 ;  whereas  now  the  notice  sent  to 
people  contains  the  hospital  rate,  the  chari- 
table-aid rate,  and  half  a  dozen  other  rates,  all 
on  the  same  paper,  and  the  result  is  the  crea- 
tion of  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  that  is 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  TANNER.  — That  is  quite  right.  The 
ratepayers  want  to  know. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— It  could  easily  be  done  in 
a  little  paragraph  at  the  foot  of  each,  saying 
the  general  rate  is  so  much  and  the  other  rate 
is  so  much.  That  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
without  going  into  the  details  of  it  in  each  case. 
The  people  do  not  want  to  know  about  the  water 
rate  and  the  library  rate.  I  think  one  or  two 
of  these  things  should  be  altered,  and  I  think 
the  Premier  should  alter  clause  19  especially. 
It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  settled  districts 
or  for  wholly  unsettled  districts,  but  it  will  be 
unsatisfactory  in  mixed  districts.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  in  a  Bating  Bill  like  this  the 
plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  European  countries 
should  be  applied,  so  as  to  make  all  improve- 
ments exempt  both  from  General  Government 
taxes  and  from  local  rates.  In  France  I  think 
a  man  can  have  his  name  entered  as  the 
owner  of  so  many  acres  of  the  sand-dunes,  and 
if  they  become  remunerative  only  after  twenty 
years,  he  is  exempted  from  taxation  till  then. 
The  same  thing  is  the  rule  in  Denmark ;  and 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  Holland, 
where  they  reclaim  land  from  the  sea.  In 
various  other  countries  also,  where  men  will 
spend  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  they  are  re- 
leased for  a  term  of  years  from  taxation.  If  a 
clause  of  this  kind  were  put  in  some  Bating 
Bill  it  would  be  a  much  more  popular  Bill,  and 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  this 
one.  If  this  Bill  is  not  considerably  altered  in 
respect. to  olause  19,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
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other  clanses,  very  few  of  the  local  bodies  will 
take  it  up,  because  there  will  be  so  many  objec- 
tions that  some  of  them  will  not  think  it  worth 
while.  The  Premier  will,  therefore,  have  to 
take  care  that  the  Act  does  not  become  a  dead- 
letter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  At  the  same 
time  I  agree  with  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  its  provisions. 
With  regard  to  the  local-government  policy  of 
the  Government  I  agree  with  what  the  honour- 
able member  for  Marsden  has  said,  and  I  will 
show  why.  The  provisions  in  connection  with 
bringing  the  Act  into  operation  are  those  that 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  to  raise  a  special 
loan.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Bill,  at  any  rate  in  the  cities,  will  be  in  favour 
of  the  owners  of  valuable  property  an  against 
owners  of  small  properties.  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  how  it  will  operate.  Take  a  largo  pro- 
perty with  three  or  four  stories  in  either  Wel- 
lington, Auckland,  Christchurch,  or  Dunedin. 
The  owner  of  the  land  on  which  that  building 
stands  has  got  four  uses  of  the  land,  because  he 
has  four  stories  standing  upon  the  one  plot  of 
land,  and,  if  it  be  built  as  shops  on  the  ground 
floor  and  offices  and  dwelling-rooms  above,  he 
gets  rent  from  his  property  four  times  as  com- 
pared with  the  man  who  has  a  building  of  only 
one  story.  Therefore  it  follows  without  doubt 
that  this  man  will  have  a  decrease  in  value  of 
rates  if  he  be  rated  solely  on  the  land,  and  if 
there  be  a  decrease  in  rates  on  large  properties 
it  must  be  made  up  by  the  rates  being  in- 
creased on  tlje  smaller  holdings.  This  will 
show,  at  any  rate,  that,  while  this  Act  may  be 
brought  into  operation  with  advantage  in 
country  and  farming  districts,  it  will  certainly 
work  very  unfairly  in  connection  with  large 
properties  in  large  cities,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  people  in  the  large  cities 
bringing  the  Act  into  operation.  In  connection 
with  the  locoJ-govemment  policy,  if  the  Bill  is 
to  be  brought  into  operation  there  must  there- 
fore be  in  connection  with  it  "one  man  one 
vote."  This  does  not  apply  in  connection 
with  this  Bill,  because  in  subsection  (3)  of 
the  4th  clause  it  says,  "  On  such  day  a  poll 
shall  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  the  cose  of  a  proposal  to 
raise  a  special  loan  in  the  district.'*  There- 
fore, in  connection  with  this  matter  you  have 
plurality  of  voting ;  and  whereas  it  will  ease  the 
backs  of  the  owners  of  large  properties  it  will 
put  additional  burdens  on  those  of  the  small 
owners,  which  is  a  grossly  unfair  position  con- 
sidering that  the  larger  owners  represent  plu- 
rality of  votes,  while  the  smaller  only  represent 
single  votes.  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  Suburbs  alluded  to  a  point  that  I 
intend  to  touch  upon — namely,  the  inconsist- 
ency between  clauses  11,  13,  and  19.  Clause 
11  states  there  shall  be  in  districts  where  the 
Act  is  in  operation  only  one  roll — that  on  un- 
improved value.    Clause  13  states, — 

"  In  every  district  in  which  this  Act  is  in 
force,  all  rates  authorised  to  be  made  and 
levied  by  any  local  authority  other  than  the 
Dr.  Newman 


local  authority  of  such  district  shall  be  made 
and  levied  under  this  Act." 

And,  then,  clause  19  provides  that — 

"  This  Act  shall  not  apply — 

'*  (1.)  To  water  rates,  gas  rates,  electric-light 
rates,  sewage  rates ;  nor 

*'  (2.)  To  rates  under  *The  River  Boards  Aot» 
1884,'  for  the  construction  or  maiD- 
tenance  of  works  for  the  protection  of 
buildings  and  improvements." 

Thus,  in  rural  districts  such  as  that  repre- 
sented by  the  honourable  member  for  Kaiapol, 
where  the  Biver  Boards  Act  and  Acts  of  tiiat 
kind  are  in  operation,  they  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  two  valuation-rolls — one  under 
clauses  11  and  18,  and  one  under  clause  19. 
Therefore  a  number  of  the  local  bodies  in  the 
colony  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  their 
present  system  of  valuation-rolls,  and  have 
another  roll  prepared  to  show  the  unimproved 
values.  This  will  be  a  great  mistake.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  number  of  these  are  merely  Com- 
mittee objections,  and  do  not  affect  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill.  I  may  say,  if  the  Bill 
was  intended  to  be  mandatory,  and  apply  to 
all  local  bodies,  I  should  vote  against  it ;  but, 
as  it  is  optional,  and  as  it  embodies,  as  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  Suburbs 
points  out,  the  initiative  and  the  Referendum, 
I  shall  record  my  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.— In  speaking  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  honourable  member  for  Wairarapa 
is  a  logical  one.  I  recollect  very  distinctly  the 
action  taken  by  that  honourable  gentleman 
when  the  alteration  of  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion from  the  property- tax  to  the  land-tax 
was  before  the  House  in  1892.  The  honourable 
gentleman  very  decidedly  stated  his  views  on 
the  question  on  that  occasion.  And  in  lis- 
tening to  that  honourable  gentleman  to-night, 
I  noticed  a  very  strong  similarity  of  opinion 
expressed  on  the  present  occasion  to  that  on 
the  former  occasion,  as  if  there  had  been 
a  resurrection  of  ideas.  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  I  consider  this  House  carried  out  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  present  Bill  three 
years  ago.  When  we  decided  there  should  be  an 
alteration  in  the  incidence  of  the  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  colony  from  the  property-tax  to  the 
land-tax,  then  the  question  appeared  to  me  to 
be  settled.  I  notice  the  amount  of  interest 
then  taken  in  this  question  is  not  being  taken 
this  evening,  especially  by  the  members  of  the 
Opposition.  I  consider  the  property- tax,  either 
for  general  taxation  purposes  or  for  local  taxa- 
tion purposes,  to  be  wrong  in  principle :  it  is  a 
tax  on  the  energies  of  the  people,  it  is  a  tax  on 
the  thrift  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  tax  that 
discourages  enterprise  in  the  employment  of 
labour.  If  a  man  makes  an  addition  to  his 
house,  if  he  erects  a  granary  or  builds  a  stable, 
or  a  new  set  of  gates  as  an  approach  -to  his 
house,  under  the  property-tax  he  has  to  pay, 
and  under  the  existing  principle  of  local  taxa- 
tion he  has  to  pay,  for  these  improvements. 
The  honourable  member  for  Riccarton  has 
really  converted  me  this  evening.  Before  I 
heard  him  speak  I  was  in  favour  of  this  Bill 
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ikoi  being  left  to  the  option  of  the  ratepayers ; 
'4>i2t  he  taking  a  view  of  the  question  from  a 
city  standpoint,  and  I  taking  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  a  country  standpoint,  I  am  prepared 
to  ooncede  that,  talcing  all  interests  into  con- 
«ideration,  the  country  would  be  best  served  by 
jJlowing  the  Bill  to  be  optional ;  and  I  have  no 
-doubt  that  by  the  end  of  three  years,  or  before, 
«Q  amendment  will  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  making  it  mandatory.  The  improvements 
on  small  holdings  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
those  on  large  holdings.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  returns  laid 
on  the  table  in  1892,  and  I  find,  for  example, 
the  Lyndon  Estate,  consisting  of  86,744  acres, 
Taloed  at  £120,000— in  round  numbers,  £3  an 
acre — the  improvements  on  which  only  amount 
to  66.  8d.  per  acre.  Then,  take  Stonyhurst.  of 
66,110  acres :  the  improvements  amount  to  4s. 
an  acre.  Then,  Glenmark,  consisting  of  75,666 
acres :  the  improvements  on  that  estate  are 
valued  at  7s.  6d.  an  acre.  Then  we  come  to  the 
W.  B.  Rhodes  estate,  Wellington,  consisting  of 
28,026  acres  :  they  are  valued  at  9s.  an  acre.  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  small  holdings  under  £500 
the  improvements  will  not  average  less  than  £2 
an  acre,  and  vary  from  that  to  £6  or  £8,  accord- 
ing to  che  quality  of  the  land.  If  the  land  be 
reclaimed,  swamp,  or  bush,  the  improvements 
will  be  large.  Now,  to  show  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  land  under  the  present  system  of 
local  taxation  and  under  the  system  proposed  in 
this  Bill,  I  have  made  up  a  few  figures.  Take 
-a  holding  consisting  of  3,000  acres,  valued  at 
£4  an  acre :  take  the  local  taxation  at  ^d. 
in  the  pound,  and  the  annual  rateable  value  of 
that  would  be,  for  local  taxation,  £25.  Then, 
take  fifteen  farms,  consisting  of  2(X)  acres  each, 
at  £6  an  acre :  the  local  rateable  value  at  ^d. 
in  the  pound  would  amount  to  £37  10s.,  a  dif- 
iecence  in  favour  of  the  larger  holding  of  £12 10s. 
While  the  proposed  local  taxation  embodied 
in  the  Bill  is:  3,000  acres  unimproved  value 
■at  £3  lOs.  an  acre,  allowing  10s.  an  acre  for  im- 
provements: this,  taken  at  ^d.  in  the  pound 
amounts  to  £18  15s. ;  fifteen  farms  of  200  acres 
each,  valued  at  £4,  the  improvements  being 
Talaed  at  £2  an  acre,  the  annual  local  taxa- 
tion £25.  The  8.000  acres  would  be  reduced  by 
£6  5s.,  whilo  the  fifteen  farms  of  200  acres 
aaoh  would  be  reduced  by  £12  10s.  At  the 
present  time  I  consider  the  principle  of  local 
taxation  is  unfair;  those  least  able  to  pay 
«ae  called  upon  to  pay  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  taxation.  I  think  the  most  equitable 
principle  on  which  to  levy  taxation  for  local 
as  well  as  general  taxation  purposes  is  to  rate 
on  nnim proved  values.  I  shall  therefore  sup- 
port the  Bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  twitted  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  because  he 
*had  resurrected  some  ideas ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  if  the  honourable  member  himself 
had  some  to  resurrect.  He  made  a  comparison 
— and  a  rather  unfortunate  one — with  regard 
to  small  and  large  holdings.  He  said  the  im- 
provements on  small  properties  were  out  of 
iSL  proportion  to  those  on  large  properties.    I 


suppose  everybody  admits  this ;  and  for  this 
reason :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  property 
is  held  in  large  areas  it  does  not  as  a  rule 
admit  of  improvements  to  the  same  extent 
as  when  held  in  small  areas.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  gave  us  a  most  lovely  illus- 
tration, but  it  was  not  in  favour  of  his 
argument,  but  directly  against  it.  What  was 
his  illustration?  He  gave  us  the  illustration 
of  the  farm  of  3,000  acres,  valued  at  £4  an  acre 
—that  is,  worth  £12,000.  He  told  us  that  at  ^d. 
in  the  pound  for  local  taxation  purposes  that 
would  realise  £25.  Then,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion in  comparison  with  that,  he  said  that 
there  might  be  fifteen  farms  of  200  acres,  at 
£6  an  acre,  and  that  their  taxation,  at  ^d., 
amounted  to  £37  lOs.  Then  he  went  on  to 
show  what  would  be  the  efiect  in  these  two 
cases  of  rating  upon  the  unimproved  value,  and 
it  is  curious  the  result  he  brought  out.  He  said, 
take  the  3,000  acres  again,  and  allowing  £1  an 
acre  for  improvements,  you  get  taxation,  at 
^d.  in  the  pound,  amounting  to  £18  15s.  Take 
also  the  fifteen  farms,  and  allow  £2  an  acre  for 
improvements,  at  ^d.  in  the  pound,  and  you 
get  £25.  What  does  that  lead  us  to  ?  It  leads 
us  to  this :  that  he  has  produced  out  of  these 
two  farms,  rating  them  upon  the  unimproved 
value,  £43  15s. ;  but  rating  them  upon  the  im- 
proved value,  as  he  did  in  the  first  instance,  he 
would  realise  £62  10s.  Where  is  the  difference 
going  to  be  made  up?  There  is  where  the 
honourable  gentleman's  figures  are  false. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.— I  used  those  figures  for 
comparison. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — He  is  short  in  his  taxation  by 
the  difference  between  £43  15s.  and  £62  lOs. 
That  shows  how  fair  his  argument  is.  How  is 
he  going  to  make  up  the  balance? 

An  Hon.  Member. — Upon  the  unimproved 
sections. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — He  has  to  increase  the  taxa- 
tion upon  both  the  classes  of  property  in  order 
to  make  up  the  amount.  That  shows  how  solid 
the  honourable  gentleman's  ideas  are,  and  how 
much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  argu- 
ments, and  more  especially  upon  his  illustra- 
tions. With  regard  to  this  Bill  generally,  of 
course  it  will  be  argued  that  those  who  opposed 
the  alteration  from  the  property-tax  to  the 
land-tax,  and  especially  the  land-tax  upon 
•the  unimproved  value,  are  necessarily  bound  to 
vote  against  this  Bill.  And  it  might  also  be 
held  that  those  who  voted  for  a  land-tax  on  the 
unimproved  value  must  necessarily  vote  for 
this  Bill.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow. 
The  principle  in  the  one  ease  is  to  me  different 
from  the  principle  in  the  other.  What  are 
the  objects,  for  instance,  of  general  taxation  ? 
Well,  general  purposes.  That  is  to  say,  every 
individual,  owing  to  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  country,  has  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  police,  and  so  on,  are  a  protection 
to  him.  Everybody  realises  that  he  enjoys  the 
advantages  equally  with  others.  But  what 
is  the  principle  when  applied  to  local  bodies? 
Surely,  if  you  take  a  borough,  for  instance,  the 
taxation  is  not  simply  to  protect  each  indi- 
vidual alike,  but  one  individual  benefits  to  a 
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very  muoh  larger  extent  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  borough's  money  than  another  does,  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  in  fair- 
ness to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  taxation. 
Who  has  had  those  benefits  more  largely  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  borough  funds  ?  Surely 
it  is  those  who  have  large  properties,  ware- 
houses, or  other  large  buildings  in  the  city. 
They  utilise  the  streets  more,  and  also  the 
water  and  lighting,  and  every  privilege  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
more  than  does  the  man,  for  instance,  who  lives 
upon  his  section  with  his  decent  comfortable 
little  house  upon  it.  Well,  then,  I  say,  if  that 
is  the  case,  if  the  man  with  the  huge  buildings 
and  his  large  trade,  and  so  on,  benefits  more  by 
the  borough's  expenditure,  then  he  ought  to 
pay  for  the  improvements  upon  his  property. 
That  is  where  it  seems  to  me  different  in  this 
case  from  the  principle  as  contained  in  the  land- 
tax  upon  the  unimproved  value.  The  Premier 
said  this  BiU  was  aimed  to  a  large  extent  at 
those  portions  of  land  within  boroughs  occu- 
pied for  speculative  purposes,  and  not  built 
upon.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  anybody 
knows  of  any  large  area  of  land  within  a 
borough  held  for  such  purposes  now.  I  venture 
to  say  that  any  one  who  holds  unoccupied 
land  in  a  borough  would  be  extremely  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it  if  he  could  do  so.  I  say,  even 
if  he  did  hold  it  for  such  a  purpose,  while 
he  is  holding  it  in  a  town  of  any  size,  he  is 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  town  in  holding 
land  which  is  a  breathing-space  for  the  people. 
We  had  in  the  newspapers  a  short  time  ago  an 
instance  given  to  us  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
in  the  Borough  of  Invercargill.  I  have  not  the 
figures  by  me,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  quote 
it.  The  effect  of  the  proposal  in  Wellington 
was  also  given,  but  the  evidence  here  does  not 
disclose,  I  admit,  so  strong  a  case  against  this 
Bill  as  I  thought  it  would  ;  but  when  examined 
carefully  it  does  make  out  a  pretty  strong 
case  against  the  Bill,  too.  For  instance,  there 
are  certain  examples  given  here  of  blocks  of 
land  without  buildings,  and  others  with  build- 
ings, hotels,  offices,  stores,  and  so  on,  upon 
them.  But  in  the  case  of  hotels,  under  this  Bill 
their  taxation  would  be  decreased  by  13  per 
cent.  That  was  shown  by  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Wellington  as  regards  Wellington  itself.  Then, 
if  you  take  the  stores  and  other  large  buildings, 
their  taxation  will  not  be  increased  at  all,  but 
will  be  decreased  by  3  per  cent. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — The  honourable  member  must 
know  that  the  decrease  must  be  made  up  from 
somewhere  else.  How  is  it  going  to  be  made 
up? 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— That  is  the  very  reason  why 
the  Bill  is  introduced. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — If  the  honourable  gentleman 
wishes  to  exempt  large  hotels,  factories,  and 
buildings  from  taxation,  of  course  we  know 
where  he  is.  The  tax  has  to  be  made  up  from 
somewhere  else.  If  those  large  buildings  are 
to  be  permitted  to  go  scot-free  from  taxation, 
somebody  else  will  have  to  make  it  up.  The 
quantity  of  land  held  in  Wellington  without 
Mr.  AUen 


any  buildings  upon  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  small,  and  the  increased  tazatioa 
derived  from  that  source  will  be  very  smAli 
indeed.  Where  it  will  be  made  up  will  be  in 
the  case  of  those  who  hold  small  sections  of 
land  with  small  buildings  upon  them,  and  the 
Premier  has  admitted  as  much  this  evening. 
He  said,  with  regard  to  Molesworth  Street, 
that  the  small  cottages  and,  as  he  called 
them,  "  trumpery  shops  "  would  be  called  on  to* 
pay  double  what  they  do  now.  That  is  admit- 
ting my  argument  in  this  respect:  that  the 
large  buildings  are  going  to  have  the  taxation 
taken  off  them,  and  that  the  small  trumpery 
shops,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  to  have 
their  rates  doubled.  If  that  is  the  creed  of 
the  democracy,  if  that  is  what  the  Liberal 
representatives  are  now  advocating,  then  I 
think  it  is  about  time  they  asked  their  consti- 
tuents whether  they  agree  with  them  in  thia 
respect  or  not;  because  that  is  not,  to  my 
mind,  Liberalism,  and  it  is  not,  to  my  mind^ 
democracy.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
democracy,  instead  of  increasing  the  taxation 
upon  the  small  cottage,  and  upon  even  the  trum- 
pery shop,  to  decrease  that  taxation,  and  place 
it  upon  the  bank  and  huge  store — upon  thoea 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay.  That  is  what  I 
understood  from  the  Premier  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  Bill— the  small  shops  and  cot- 
tages were  to  have  their  rates  doubled,  while 
the  larger  buildings  were  to  get  off  free.  I 
intend  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  because  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  do 
considerable  harm  to  owners  of  small  proper- 
ties, and  that  it  will  take  the  burden  off  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  better  able  to  bear 
it,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  weaker  persons. 
.  -  Q  Sir  R.  STOUT.— Sir,  there  are  three 
*  '  points  of  view  in  which  this  Bill — the 
Bating  on  Unimproved  Value— may  be  looked 
at.  The  first  point  is,  how  it  will  affect  country 
lands;  second,  how  it  will  affect  town  lands; 
third,  how  it  deals  with  taxation  for  charitable- 
aid.  Now,  I  wish  to  look  at  it  from  these  three 
points  of  view.  First,  how  does  it  affect  the 
country  lands  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  if  this 
Bill  is  passed  into  law  it  would  be  fair  to  our 
country  settlers,  and  for  this  reason :  that  unless 
you  have  the  land  classified  it  would  be  entirely 
unfair.  If  you  had  land  all  of  one  productive- 
ness, then  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  unfair,  be- 
cause you  would  then  have  a  fair  value  or  basis*, 
and  on  that  you  could  impose  your  taxation. 
You  could  then  free  the  improvement  from 
taxation ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  that  the  land 
would  be  land  capable  of  improvement.  But 
we  know  perfectly  well  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  ground  in  every  county  that  cannot 
be  improved,  that  must  remain  hill  smd  pas- 
toral land,  and  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
improve  such  lands  as  these.  Now,  what  would 
happen  if  you  passed  this  Bill  ?  A  man  may 
have  rich  river-flats,  which  are  of  no  value,  per- 
haps, until  they  are  drained  and  there  has  been 
considerable  expenditure  upon  them ;  but  onoe 
you  have  them  drained,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  spent,  upon  them  in  varioua . 
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modes  of  improvement,  they  will  give  very 
Uhige  returns.  In  their  natural  state  they 
may  have  been  just  the  same  price  as  hill- 
lands.  Any  person  who  has  read  the  history 
of  land-improvement,  especially  that  very 
interesting  discussion  that  took  place  between 
4he  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Carey,  of  Phila- 
^elphta,  will  know  this :  that,  strange  to  say, 
the  richest  land— in  fact,  it  is  laid  down  as 
a  law — is  always  the  last  land  to  be  utilised 
fttid  to  be  improved.  Suppose  a  person  goes 
into  a  new  coimtry, — we  can  see  it  illustrated 
in  New  Zealand  before  our  eyes, — the  rich 
land  requires  heavy  expenditure  before  it  can 
prodace  much.  What  is  the  first  land  taken 
op  ?  The  first  land  taken  up  is  the  land  that 
will  give  a  return  without  much  expenditure  of 
capital.  Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  rich 
swamp-lands  we  have  in  New  Zealand.  That 
land  may  require  drainage,  it  may  require 
ditching,  it  may  require  considerable  expendi- 
ture, and  you  will  not  get  people  going  to  that 
2 tense — you  will  not  have,  in  fact,  what  is 
led  intensive  agriculture :  that  will  cdhie 
later:  it  will  need  a  great  deal  of  capital. 
How,  I  undertake  to  say  there  are  such  pieces 
of  land  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  if  you  were 
to  fix  on  what  is  teemed  the  prairie  value  you 
would  find  the  hill-land  and  these  rich  river-fiats 
were  of  the  same  value  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  up,  and  perhaps  they  were  of  the  same 
vahie  until  the  improvements  were  put  upon 
them.  But  what  has  happened?  Your  poor 
hill-land  you  can  do  nothing  with  beyond  a 
certain  point.  It  may  be  fern-land,  and  you 
may  bum  the  fern  off  it  and  sow  it  in  grasses, 
but  it  may  be  impossible  to  plough  it,  and  it 
must  remain  pastoral  land  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  when  you  come  to  a  rich  river-flat,  which 
was  at  the  same  price  as  the  bare  hill  country, 
yon  can  improve  it— you  can  put  in  tile-drains 
and  have  intensive  agriculture ;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  you  would  immediately  get 
from  these  lands  not  only  a  return  upon  your 
capital,  but  also  a  return  upon  what  may  be 
termed  the  unimproved  value  far  beyond  what 

£m  get  from  hill-land.  Now,  what  does  this 
ill  propose  to  do?  It  proposes  to  make  no 
difference  so  far  as  rating  is  concerned  in 
that  case,  and  therefore  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
designated,  if  properly  named,  as  affecting 
oountry  lands,  "  A  Bill  to  make  the  Owners  of 
Fbor  Lands  pay  Greater  Bates  than  the  Owners 
of  Rich  Land."  That  is  really  what  the  result 
of  the  Bill  will  be.  Then,  what  also  will  be 
its  effect  upon  your  pastoral  tenants?  Be- 
cause persons  under  the  law  relating  to  pas- 
toral tenants  cannot  improve  their  lands; 
they  are  bound  under  the  land-laws  to  keep 
that  land  purely  for  pastoral  purposes;  and, 
that  being  so,  here  again  you  will  be  taxing 
(hem  higher  than  you  are  taxing  the  farmer 
alongside  them,  who  is  permitted  by  law  to 
improve  his  land.  That  is  so  far  as  affects 
the  country  land,  and  I  submit  that  position 
cannot  be  denied,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
answered.  Now,  then,  let  me  come  to  the  next 
point  —  bow  it  will  affect  town-lands  —  and 
hue  1  olaim  that  the  House  has  not  been 


placed  in  the  position  of  having  before  it  re- 
turns that  it  ought  to  have  of  the  unimproved 
value  of  our  town-lands,  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  in  our  towns,  so  that  by  giving 
illustrations  the  Government  would  have  placed 
before  the  House  exactly  what  will  happen  if 
this  Bill  becomes  law.  That  was  asked  for  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr. 
Eamshaw).  He  asked  that  the  return  should 
be  prepared  by  the  Government  showing  these 
unimproved  lands,  and  that  has  been  denied — 
it  has  not  been  produced. 

Mr.  WARD.— We  could  not  provide  it. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— It  could  have  been  provided. 

Mr.  WARD. — The  Taxing  Department  assess- 
ment took  place  in  1891. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — The  honourable  member 
knows  perfectly  well  that,  though  that  took 
place  in  1891,  if  a  person  wanted  to  change  the 
assessment  of  his  land  he  has  been  permitted 
to  do  so  during  the  last  two  or  three  months ; 
but  if  they  could  not  have  given  us  the  amended 
returns  we  were  quite  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  and  comparison,  to  have  taken  the 
assessment  for  1891.  If  that  were  taken,  I 
venture  to  say  it  would  show  that  this  proposal 
would  be  entirely  improper  and  inapplicable  to 
towns.  We  have  had  two  returns  prepared — 
one  by  the  Mayor  of  Inveroargill,  and  the  other 
by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Wellington ;  and  what  do 
both  show  ?  In  the  case  of  Invercsrgill  they 
show  it  in  a  stronger  way  than  in  the  case  of 
Wellington,  for  the  reason  that  the  improve- 
ments in  Inveroargill  are  more  relatively  to  the 
value  of  the  land  than  the  improvements  in 
Wellington  relatively  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
What  is  the  result  ?  You  may  see  in  one  or 
two  sentences  from  the  report  of  the  Mayor  of 
Inveroargill  the  effect  on  the  poorer  people  in 
a  community  of  this  mode  of  taxation.  He 
shows  this,  and  he  gives  certain  typical  cases. 
It  is  too  long  to  read,  but  I  will  read  one  or 
two  sentences.  Amongst  these  is  the  case  of 
a  surfaceman  now  paying  £1  10s.,  who  would 
have  to  pay  £3  58. ;  and  a  workshop-owner  now 
paying  £1  10s.,  who  would  have  to  pay  £8  68. 
8d.  Occupiers  of  a  number  of  hotels  enume- 
rated would  pay  very  much  less.  Buildings  in 
the  Crescent,  now  liable  for,  say,  £50,  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  £80. 
Banks  charged,  say,  £40,  would  pay  £24.  And 
so  the  result  of  his  calculation  was  this :  that 
what  may  be  termed  the  middle  class  of 
dwelling-houses  would  pay  just  about  the  same 
as  they  pay  now ;  the  banks,  mercantile  offices, 
and  large  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  the  hotels,  would  pay  about  two- thirds, 
some  only  one-half,  of  what  they  pay  now; 
whilst  the  very  small  man's  house,  almost 
without  exception,  in  Inveroargill  would  have 
to  pay  an  additional  rate  of  from  20  to  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  is  now  paid.  That  is 
the  result  of  his  calculation,  and,  in  order  that 
the  calculation  could  be  tested,  he  gave  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  the  numbers 
o{  the  sections  and  their  location,  so  that  it 
could  have  been  tested  at  once;  but  I  have 
seen  no  answer  to  that  in  any  Inveroargill 
paper.    It  is  true  that  some  members  of  the 
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Invercargill  City  Gounoil  say  they  want  what  is 
called  a  frontage  rate,  and  voted  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  they  have  not  answered  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  seem  unanswerable.  Then,  take  Wel- 
lington. What  is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Wellington  ?  He  says  that  some 
of  the  banks  that  have  old  wooden  buildings 
with  a  valuable  piece  of  land  would  pay  more 
rates  under  this  new  scheme ;  but  he  also  says 
that  several  of  the  insurance  offices,  and,  I 
think,  one  or  two  banks,  would  pay  far  less 
under  this  Bill  than  they  do  at  present ;  whilst 
dwelling-houses,  if  they  have  no  land  about 
them  at  all,  would  pay  less  rates  ;  but  dwelling- 
houses,  whether  they  belong  to  the  poor  man 
or  to  the  wealthy  man,  if  they  have  any  land 
about  them  at  all,  would  pay  from  20  to  100 
per  cent,  more  rates.  That  is  similar  to  In- 
vercargill, though  the  contrast  in  Wellington  is 
not  so  marked  as  in  Invercargill.  Now,  I  submit 
the  House  ought  to  have  had  before  it  similar 
details  for  the  whole  of  the  cities,  and  I  venture 
to  say  if  that  had  been  done  and  typical  cases 
selected  it  would  have  been  seen  that  this  Bill 
is  actually  a  Bill  to  charge  heavier  rates  on  the 
poor  in  the  towns  than  they  are  now  paying, 
and  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  weafthier 
people  in  the  towns.  Now,  let  me  say  what 
should  be  the  object  of  taxation.  I  apprehend 
that  taxation  should  be :  First,  the  collection 
of  revenue  in  the  easiest  way  possible,  and  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  those  best  able  to 
pay  it.  Second,  it  should  have  what  may  be 
termed  some  ideal  or  aim  in  view.  Now,  what 
is  the  ideal  or  aim  supposed  to  be  in  this 
Bill  ?  Nobody  can  say  that  it  is  to  collect  the 
money  more  easily.  The  Bill  is  asked  to  be 
supported  on  the  ground  that  it  has  some  ob- 
ject in  view  that  can  be  attained  by  this  Bill. 
Now,  what  is  the  object  ?  The  object,  I  take 
it,  is  to  get  improvements  made  on  the  land. 
Is  there  any  other  object  suggested  ?  I  cannot 
tell  a  single  other  object  that  is  suggested.  1 
can  understand  those  supporting  the  Bill  who 
say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  rent  on  land  at 
all,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  a  single-tax. 
That  is  one  position :  I  understand  that.  That 
is  a  position  that  is  perfectly  logical,  perfectly 
understandable ;  but  I  understand  the  Govern- 
ment disclaim  aiming  at  that  in  the  Bill,  and 
so  the  only  object  in  the  Bill  is  to  encourage 
improvements.  Now,  that  is  the  main  object 
in  the  Bill.    Is  there  any  other  ? 

Mr.  WARD.— Equalise  local  taxation. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.—'* Equalise  local  taxation"? 
Well,  I  hope  the  honourable  member  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
does  when  he  makes  such  a  statement  as  that. 
Are  all  to  pay  equally  ?  The  honourable  mem- 
ber cannot  mean  that.  Then,  what  does  he 
mean?  Pay  in  proportion  to  the  privileges? 
I  will  come  to  that.  I  say  there  ought  to  be 
some  ideal  ox  aim  to  obtain  ;  and  what  ought  to 
be  the  ideal  or  aim  sought  for  in  towns  ?  What 
are  they  all  seeking  for  in  all  the  towns  in 
England  at  the  present  moment?  What  is 
the  curse  of  all  cities  at  the  present  moment  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  ?  Do  honourable 
members  know?  Is  not  the  curse  that  has 
Sir  B.  Stout 


to  be  fought,  that  is  only  beginning  to  be 
now— is  it  not  that  you  are  forcing  buildings  np^ 
to  the  heavens  twenty  stories  high,  and  creat- 
ing slums  in  your  cities  ?  That  is  the  thing. 
you  have  got  to  fight  in  all  your  city  life.  Your 
city  life  is  degenerating  the  race — ^your  crowd- 
ing too  many  people  in  one  acre ;  and  instead 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  people  being. 
on  one  acre  you  have  thousands  on  that  aoze. 
They  have  got  as  bad  slums  in  New  York  now 
as  they  have  in  London  or  anywhere  else. 
If  honourable  members  will  read  the  articles 
which  appear  in  the  American  newspapers  they 
will  see  that,  so  far  as  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  are  concerned,  they  are  evea 
worse  than  London  at  the  present  moment. 
That  is  the  thing  which  civilisation  has  to  fight, 
at  the  present  moment,  and  the  only  way  in . 
which  you  could  fight  it  is  to  discourage  too 
many  people  living  on  one  acre,  as  is  now  the 
case.  What  should  we  do?  I  would  prevent, 
buildings  being  beyond  a  certain  height,  and  I. 
would  prevent  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
people  living  on  one  acre.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  contrary  to  that?  You  say,  "Build  as 
many  buildings  as  you  can  on  your  land ;  we 
will  not  tax  you,  but  if  you  leave  a  spare  patch , 
of  land  we  will  tax  you  as  if  you  had  build- 
ings upon  it."  This  Bill  is  going  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  ought  to  go.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  most  pernicious  measure  for 
cities.  I  am  not  saying  the  same  argument  ap- 
plies to  country  lands.  A  man  may  support  it 
for  country  lands,  but  not  so  for  cities.  As  fax- 
as  cities  are  concerned  you  ought  to  encourage , 
people  leaving  open  spaces;  you  ought  to 
encourage  people  to  have  gardens ;  and  yoa 
ought  not  to  encourage  people  to  erect  enor- 
mous buildings  on  every  inch  of  land  they  own. 
As  far  as  this  Bill  is  concerned  it  is  going, 
directly  counter  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  our  local  taxation.  Our  local  taxa- 
tion ought  to  be  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  revenue,  but  it  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  used  as  a  great  means  for  promoting 
civilisation  and  preserving  the  race,  and  yoa 
are  going  directly  contrary  to  that.  You  are 
encouraging  owners  of  lemd  to  build,  build,, 
build,  and  leave  no  open  or  vacant  spaces,  and , 
you  are  going  in  a  directly  contrary  direction 
to  what  you  ought  to  do  in  dealing  with  city, 
land.  What  is  the  excuse  for  it  ?  Except  you, 
can  say  it  is  to  compel  owners  to  make  more 
improvements,  this  Bill  is  most  pernicious. 
But  it  is  most  pernicious  in  another  way. 

Mr.  MACKINTOSH.  — It  ie  to  encourage 
them  to  erect  good  buildings. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— And  a  good  building  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  twenty  stories  high.  Look 
at  the  illustrations  of  the  large  buildings  in 
Chicago,  and  you  will  see  what  is  called  a  good 
building' there  —  twenty  stories  high.  Let  us 
look  at  this  equalising ;  let  us  look  at  those  who 
have  to  pay  taxation.  What  have  we  to  face  ? 
What  are  we  doing  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  charitable  aid  ?  Now,,  is  it  fair  that, 
the  people  of  wealth  should  escape  paying  for . 
paupers?  That  is  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  whole  trend  of  Liberal^ 
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legislation  in  England  is  not  directly  contrary 
to  this  ? 

Mr.  0*REGAN.^What  about  the  Better- 
ments  Bill  ? 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  If  yon  read  the  history  of  Liberal  legisla- 
tion  in  England  you  will  find  that  what  the 
liberals  have  been  asking  for  is  that  all  the 
castles  and  mansions  of  the  great  should  be 
taxed.  I  know  that  is  what  the  Liberals  in 
England  have  been  asking  for  for  the  lost  fifty 
yeaA,  and  they  have  not  got  it  yet.  They  are 
also  asking  that  not  only  should  land  be  taxed 
for  the  poor,  but  that  personal  property  hhould 
also  be  taxed.  That  has  been  one  of  the  plat- 
fornis  of  the  Liberal  party.  What  are  you 
doing  by  this  Bill  ?  You  are  not  only  now  not 
taxing  personal  property  to  help  the  charitable- 
aid  rate,  but  you  arc  casting  the  taxation  on 
land  ;  and  you  are  going  further :  you  are  say- 
ing to  those  who  are  wealthy,  and  who  can 
afford  to  put  up  these  five-  or  six-story  build- 
ings, these  brick  piles  and  stone  piles,  *'  You 
may  have  £20,000,  £80,000,  £40,000,  or  £50,000 
invested  in  these  buildings :  you  shall  not  pay  a 
farthing  to  the  poor-rate,  to  the  charitable  aid." 
Is  it  wise  to  exempt  these  millions  of  money  ? 
Under  this  Bill  you  will  exempt,  in  Wellington, 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  wealth  from 
taxation,  which  surely  ought  to  give  something 
to  the  poor  and  charitable -aid  rate.  Why 
shonld  all  that  wealth  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion ?  Is  this  equality  ?  Is  there  any  equalisa- 
tion of  taxation  if  wealth  is  to  be  exempted 
from  helping  the  poor  ?  We  will  suppose  that 
a  man  has  an  acre  of  land  at  Newtown,  and  his 
neighbour  has  also  an  acre  of  land.  The  one 
man  has  been  able  to  buy  this  one  acre.  We 
will  suppose  it  has  cost  him  £1,000,  and  that 
his  neighbour  has  an  acre  that  cost  him  £1,000, 
bat  his  neighbour  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  him- 
self a  poor  man.  This  poor  man  is  only  able 
to  pnt  one  cottage  on  his  acre  at  a  cost  of 
£250,  but  his  neighbour  has  put  cottages  worth 
£5,000  on  the  land.  Ought  that  £5,000  to  pay 
nothing  to  the  charitable-aid  rate  ?  Ought  it 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  ?  Ought  this  man 
with  his  buildings  to  the  value  of  £5,000  to  pay 
no  more  to  the  charitable -aid  rate  than  the 
man  who  has  buildings  worth  only  £250  ?  Is 
th&t  equalisation  of  taxation?  Is  that  fair? 
Is  the  House  going  to  affirm  this  :  that  wealth 
ought  not  to  pay  anything  to  a  poor-rate  ?  If 
it  does  that,  it  is  going  against  all  the  Liberal 
statesmen  of  England.  What  do  they  demand 
at  the  present  time?  That  all  the  poor-rate 
should  come  from  the  wealthy;  that  there 
onght  to  be  old-age  pensions  paid  by  the  wealthy 
alone.  You  are  going  contrary  to  the  Liberals 
of  England  in  this  respect,  right  opposite  to 
them ;  you  are  doing  what  you  can  to  destroy 
this  equality  of  taxation.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  result?  What  are  you  to  gain  by  it?  I 
warned  this  House  in  1893  that  even  then  by 
giving  up  the  improvements  they  would  rue  it ; 
that  as  our  revenue  would  decrease — I  do  not 
blame  the  Government  for  that — through  the 
decrease  of  the  spending-power  in  the  com- 
muziity,  through  fall  in  prices,  they  would  rue 


the  day  when  they  took  oS  this  tax  on  im- 
provements. And  perhaps  they  will  find  at  the 
end  of  this  week  or  next  that  my  prophecy  will 
come  true,  and  that  the  Treasurer  will  ask 
that  our  indirect  taxation  should  be  increased. 
And  what  would  follow  if  any  Municipality 
was  foolish  enough  to  adopt  this  Bill  ?  It 
would  tend  to  create  slums ;  it  would  tend  to 
the  health  of  the  people  not  being  looked  after ; 
it  would  tend  to  people  putting  buildings  on 
every  square  inch  of  the  ground  they  can  get  a 
foothold  on.  Will  honourable  members  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  city  ?  Is  not  the  best  city  that 
city  that  has  got  its  gardens,  its  open  spaces  ? 
I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  see 
that  the  future  city  must  be,  if  the  race  is  to 
be  preserved,  a  city  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
good  air.  That  is  the  first  foundation  for  city 
life.  Does  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  there 
is  good  air  in  any  of  the  large  cities  at  present? 
There  is  no  good  air  in  London,  Manchester,  or 
New  York.    And  why  ? 

An  Hon.  Member.  —  Because  the  land  is 
locked  up. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— It  is  not  because  the  land  is 
locked  up ;  it  is  because  the  land  is  too  much 
utilised.  That  is  the  cause.  Instead  of  having 
vacant  spaces,  what  have  you?  You  have 
buildings  going  right  up  to  the  sky,  as  I  have 
said — ^stoiies  after  stories,  and  the  landowners 
care  nothing  for  the  health  of  the  people. 
They  want  as  much  rent  as  they  can  get  out 
of  their  land  and  buildings.  Can  you  blame 
them  ?  Certainly  not.  How  are  you  to  meet 
it  ?  You  will  never  meet  it  by  putting  taxation 
on  land.  That  will  only  increase  the  evil.  If 
you  do  anything,  encourage  open  spaces,  en- 
courage gardens,  encourage  people  to  look  after 
the  health  of  the  city ;  and  I  would  ask  the 
honourable  member,  seeing  that  he  is  intro- 
ducing a  Local  Government  Bill,  of  which  this 
should  be  a  part — I  would  ask  him  to  do  this : 
to  make  a  provision  that  no  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  shall  be  allowed  to  live 
on  an  acre  of  ground ;  let  him  bring  in  a  Bill 
declaring  that  no  house  above  a  certain  height 
ought  to  be  erected,  and  also,  with  reference 
to  manufactories,  that  the  smoke  ought  to  be 
consumed,  and  the  air  kept  clear.  That  is 
the  direction  our  legislation  should  take.  I 
have  now  dealt  with  the  question  from  three 
points  of  view.  If  time  permitted  I  could 
point  out  more  directions  that  our  legislation- 
should  take.  I  deny  that  this  Bill  tends  to  the 
equalisation  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary  it 
tends  in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  It  tends 
to  create  a  disparity  in  taxation — to  allow 
all  wealthy  people  owning  large  buildings  to 
escape  what  they  ought  to  pay  towards  the 
charitable-aid  rate.  I  ask  honourable  members 
to  seriously  consider  this  Bill.  I  ask  them  to 
look  at  it  in  a  practical  way.  I  have  dealt 
with  it  specially  with  that  object— to  bring  it 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  honourable 
members.  If  you  propose  to  tax  land  in  this 
way,  the. proper  course  would  have  been  to 
have  classified  your  lands.  I  do  not  deny  that, 
in  the  case  of  two  men  who  have  land  identi- 
cally the  same  in  quality  alongside  each  other,' 
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it  is  a  hard  thiDg  that  the  man  should  pay  so 
much  more  than  his  neighhour  because  he  has 
improved  it  so  much,  and  made  it  much  more 
productive,  but  you  can  only  deal  with  it 
by  some  form  of  taxation  which  will  meet  that 
difficulty,  and,  if  possible,  to  encourage  im- 
provements in  t^e  country.  But  in  the  way  this 
iBill  affects  the  towns,  I  would  ask  the  House 
not  to  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— I  would  point  out  that, 
as  far  as  this  measure  is  concerned,  it  is  purely 
optional  with  local  bodies  whether  they  accept 
it  or  not,  and  before  any  ratepayers  would  ac- 
cept a  Bill  of  this  kind  they  would  require  to 
take  a  poll  on  the  subject.  Therefore  I  main- 
tain that  ratepayers  would  not  willingly  accept 
any  Bill  of  this  nature  which  would  inflict  a 
greater  amount  of  taxation  upon  them  than  is 
inflicted  on  them  at  the  present  time.  This  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  Mayor  of  Invercargill  has 
been  largely  quoted  in  the  present  debate,  and 
more  especially  by  the  last  speaker.  The  state- 
ment is  absolutely  correct  as  far  as  the  figures 
go,  but  it  is  merely  one  of  those  partial  state- 
ments which  should  never  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  it  was.  Mr.  Scandrett  in  making 
his  statement  merely  showed  a  very  few  pro- 
perties, first  of  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  thickly  populated,  and  where  there 
ifl  comparatively  little  unimproved  land  upon 
which  the  rates  could  be  distributed  equally. 

11  30  ^^®°  ^^'  Scandrett  goes  on  to  quote  a 
'  '  few  more  properties  in  the  thickly- 
populated  part  of  the  town  in  favour  of  the 
argument  for  taxing  upon  improvements ;  and 
he  also  quotes  some  three  or  four  cases  in  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  I  reside,  therefore  I 
am  in  a  position  to  discuss,  so  far  as  his  state- 
ments are  concerned,  his  references  to  my 
own  portion  of  the  town :  they  do  not  go  far 
enough,  and  are  unfair,  so  far  as  his  argument 
goes  to  support  the  present  system  of  rating. 
Knowing  that  this  statement  was  a  very  one- 
sided affair,  I  communicated  with  the  Town 
Council,  and  asked  the  Clerk  to  send  me  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  unimproved 
properties  south  of  the  business  part  of  the 
town,  and  also  the  number  of  improved  pro- 
perties in  the  same  district,  showing  the  rate- 
able value  upon  each.  When  I  read  this  reply, 
honourable  members  will  see  at  once  the  par- 
tiality of  the  statement  as  made  by  the  Mayor 
of  Invercargill.    The  reply  is  as  follows : — 

**  In  reply  to  yours,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  I 
find,  on  looking  carefully  through  our  books, 
that  there  are  465  improved  properties  within 
the  borough  south  of  Tyne  Street  of  the  rate- 
able value  of  £10,187;  and  425  unimproved 
properties,  the  rateable  value  of  the  latter 
amounting  to  £2,714." 

This  shows  clearly  that,  while  there  are  only 
forty  more  improved  properties  than  unim- 
proved, they  pay  the  difference  between  £2,714 
and  £10,187.  I  say  that  this  shows  at  once 
how  fairly  and  how  well  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Invercargill, 
and  applied  with  far  more  fairness  than  the 

Sstem  in  force  at  the  present  time.    Instead  of 
0  improved  property  in  that  part  of  the  town 
Sir  B.  Stout 


where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wdridng-^ieiK 
reside  having  a  rateable  value  of  £10,187,  it 
would  reduce  it  to  something  like  £6,450,  and 
the  holders  of  unimproved  property  would  have 
their  properties  rated  at  a  value  of  £6,450.  It 
certainly  shows  a  different  side  of  the  quesiion 
frotn  that  represented  by  the  Mayor ;  therefore 
I  say  that,  so  far  as  his  statement  is  concerned* 
and  which  has  been  quoted  so  largely  in  the 
debate  to-night,  it  cannot  be  considered.  I  hope 
that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  it  for  some  time. 
Now,  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  said  that  none  of  the  Coun- 
cillors of  Invercargill  had  contradicted  the 
statement  of  the  Mayor. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— No ;  the  details. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— Let  me  say  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  the  whole  subject 
was  again  brought  up,  on  account  of  my  writ- 
ing and  asking  for  this  return.  The  Mayor 
brought  the  subject  forward,  as  he  had  done  on 
a  previous  occasion,  and  every  Councillor  at 
that  meeting,  with  one  exception,  rose  and 
combated  the  statement  made  by  the  Mayor. 
He  had  to  withdraw  his  previous  statement, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  the 
principle  contained  in  this  Bill. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— He  did  not  withdraw  a  single 
fact. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— A  very  sensible  resolu- 
tion was  moved  later  on,  instructing^  tfhe  Town 
Clerk  to  prepare  a  return  showing  the  whole  of 
the  properties  in  Invercargill,  their  present 
rateable  value,  and  what  the  result  would  be 
under  the  rating  on  the  unimproved  value. 
That  I  say  would  have  been  the  fair  thing  to  do, 
and  I  for  one  should  have  been  quite  content  if 
this  Bill  could  have  been  kept  back  until  such 
returns  were  before  us,  because  when  these 
returns  are  prepared  by  the  Town  Clerk  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  the  matter  will 
affect  every  ratepayer  in  the  borough.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  other  small  ratepayers 
like  m3rself,  even  if  we  do  have  to  pay  a  littie 
more  taxation  than  what  we  pay  now,  I  would 
willingly  pay  my  small  share  of  taxation  on 
purpose  to  see  such  a  grand  principle  passed 
into  law — namely,  the  exemption  of  all  improve- 
ments from  taxation.  I  hope  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  this  Bill,  and  that  it  will  be  passed  this 
session.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  waated 
time  disouRsing  it,  only  to  be  thrown  out  by 
members  in  another  place,  and  I  hope  that 
that  other  place  will  allow  it  this  session  to 
become  law,  seeing  that  it  is  purely  ku  optional 
matter.  If  any  attempt  were  made  1R>  miJce 
it  compulsory  I  would  certainly  oppose  it. 

Captain  RUSSEJiL.— Why  ? 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— Because  I  believe  there 
are  some  cities  in  which  it  may  not  be  appli- 
cable, owing  to  there  being  very  little  unocou- 
pied  land  in  the  city.  In  the  case  mentioned 
the  principle  could  not  be  made  to  apply  the 
same  as  in  boroughs  like  Invercargill,  where 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  unoccupied 
land  which  has  been  held  for  years  by  those 
persons  who  are  able  to  leave  it  lying  idle, 
merely  waiting  for  an  increase  in  value. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — It  might  come  dcwn« 
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Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— Yes ;  wd  have  seen 
land  oome  down  in  Invercargill  before  to-day, 
<asid  I  have  also  seen  it  rise,  and  bhose  people 
who  hold  most  of  the  unoccupied  land,  I  be- 
lieve, ocui  very  well  afiord  to  stick  to  it  until 
-the  valae  rises  again. 

Mr.  GBOWTHEB.— In  ten  years  it  will  lose 
all  its  value. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— No.  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Bill,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will  soon  become  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.— I  had  no  intention  of  speak- 
ing on  this  Bill,  but  I  can  hardly  sit  still  and 
listen  to  the  very  extraordinary  ai^uments  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
'{Sir  B.  Stout).  His  speeches  consist  very 
laigely  of  supposition.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man supposes  the  erection  of  houses  of  ten 
stories,  and  feels  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
■of  evils  to  have  cities  composed  wholly  of 
houses.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get 
on  without  these  houses,  and,  unless  we  can 
get  a  city  composed  of  gardens  entirely,  such 
as  the  honourable  member  requires,  I  think 
that  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  these  very 
neoessaiy  evils — namely,  houses.  The  honour- 
able gentlemen  said  that  this  Bill  was  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  poor  man  to  pay  a 
:greater  amount  of  taxation  than  the  rich  man. 
Now,  I  am  giving  no  supposititious  case  when  I 
say  that,  in  the  locality  in  which  I  live,  on  one 
side  of  the  road  there  is  a  large  area  of  land 
jitaated  near  the  township ;  that  land  belongs 
to  a  very  rich  man,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  land  of  equal  area  and  of  equal  unim- 
proved value  was  out  up  into  five-acre  sections. 
There  are  eight  five- acre  sections  on  one  side  of 
ihe  road,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  forty 
acres  in  one  section,  with  no  improvements  on 
it  other  than  its  having  been  grassed.  This 
Election  belongs  to  the  rich  man,  and  the  eight 
five-acre  sections  belong  to  working-men  who 
have  their  homes  there.  These  eight  working- 
men  have  to  pay  taxation  on  £16  per  acre, 
'whereas  the  forty  acres  pay  only  on  £6  per 
acre.  That  is  because  they  have  to  pay  on 
tiieir  improvements,  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  this  Bill  is  necessary — in  order  to  prevent 
persons  from  having  to  pay  for  their  industry. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  Bill,  and  I  under- 
:8tand  that  it  will  have  that  efieot.  If  not,  I  wi  11 
vote  against  it.  Seeing  that  we  have  a  general 
taxation  exactly  on  the  same  lines,  I  do  not 
-see  what  necessity  there  is  for  having  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  taxation  for  local  bodies 
because  moneys  have  to  be  distributed  by  them 
instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  General 
Oovemment.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  difference  ?  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever, nor  has  the  honourable  gentleman  shown 
any  reason;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
iimple  plan  if  the  Government  were  to  col- 
lect the  whole  of  the  taxation  all  over  the 
colony  without  troubling  the  local  bodies  to 
•do  so.  The  Government  collect  the  land-  and 
income-tax;  and  while  they  are  doing  that 
ihey  could,  in  the  one  operation,  collect  the 
whole  of  the  taxation  of  the  colony,  and  dis- 
tribute the  money  in  the  same  way  as  they 


now  distribute  the  general  appropriations. 
This  plan  would  save  the  local  bodies  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  It  would  save  much  expense, 
and  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
doubling  and  treWing  the  veJuations.  It  would 
in  the  end  save  the  colony  a  large  sum  of 
money.  With  respect  to  this  measure  being 
permissive  if  it  is  passed  into  law,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  against  the  principle  of  permissive 
legislation.  Take  for  example  the  Shops  and 
Shop-assistants  Act  which  passed  into  law 
last  session,  and  which  is  a  law  the  people 
generally  have  not  taken  kindly  to.  I  con-- 
tend  that  if  that  Act  had  been  made  com- 
pulsory, and  if  a  proper  day  had  been  fixed 
for  the  holiday,  there  would  have  been  no 
complaint  against  it ;  and  as  soon  as  this  Bill 
becomes  law,  if  this  permissive  clause  is  re- 
tained, so  surely  will  there  be  trouble  and  com- 
plaints. I  therefore  strongly  advise  the  Minis- 
ter in  charge  of  the  Bill  to  make  it  compulsory 
and  not  permissive,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
would  then  give  greater  satisfaction  than  in 
its  present  form.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  on  the  subject  than  that  I  do  believe  it 
to  be  a  very  great  and  serious  departure  from 
our  preseiit  system  of  taxation  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  at  present  we  have  two  systems  of  taxation 
in  force — one  taxing  improvements,  and  the 
other  taxing  land  which  is  unimproved,  or,  in 
other  words,  taxing  the  unimproved  value  of 
land.  The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Sir  R.  Stout)  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  put  the  necessary  differential  taxa- 
tion on  land,  all  of  which  might  be  of  the 
same  value  —  namely,  hill  land  as  compared 
with  other  country  not  so  poor ;  and  he  also 
mentioned  the  case  of  river-bed  land.  Now, 
any  person  who  understands  the  business  and 
who  takes  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  —  although  he  puts  a  prairie 
value  on  land  —  takes  into  consideration,  as 
part  of  the  prairie  value,  the  prospective 
value.  He  must  do  so.  Therefore  hill -land 
and  arid  land  are  lands  incapable  of  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  swamp  and  alluvial 
lands.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  honourable 
gentleman's  argument  falls  completely  to  the 
ground.  I  shall  have  very  much  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  Bill ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
made  compulsory  and  not  permissive. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.— It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  on  principle  I  am  bound  to  sup- 
port this  Bill.  It  has  been  somewhat  amusing, 
as  well  as  interesting,  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
mente,  if  I  might  call  them  such,  which  have 
been  advanced  against  the  Bill  to-night.  We 
heard  a  very  eloquent  speech  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  ^Sir  B.  Stout) 
against  the  Bill ;  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
is  inconsistent,  because  if  he  will  go  back  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  for  1876  he  will  find  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  rating  on  the  unimproved  value ; 
and  so  also  did  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.— On  both  those  occasions 
the  principle  of  rating  on  unimproved  value  was 
affirmed* 
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Mr.  MASSEY.— The  honourable  gentleman 
is  under  a  mistake.  I  have  referred  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.— I  also  have  looked  at  the 
Journals  of  the  House.  During  this  debate 
a  great  deal  of  reference  baa  been  made  to 
figures  showing  how  this  system  of  taxation 
will  work  out  if  it  is  adopted ;  but,  although 
figures  no  doubt  are  an  important  faotor  some- 
times, on  this  occasion  they  cannot  come  into 
consideration.  We  have  to  consider,  first  of 
all,  if  the  principle  is  right.  And,  if  the  prin- 
oiple  is  right,  then  the  figures  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  honourable  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  in  saying  that  in 
taxation  there  should  be  an  ideal.  A  just  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  any  country — just  as  necessary  as 
food  or  clothing  for  the  people.  Speaking  pro- 
perly, there  are  only  two  systems  of  taxation 
— the  taxation  of  the  products  of  labour,  and 
the  taxation  of  the  unimproved  value  of  land. 
Now,  if  we  tax  the  products  of  labour  we  make 
them  scarcer,  and  I  would  ask  if  any  man  in 
his  right  senses  would  discourage  industry. 
Is  it  just  or  expedient  to  fine  men  for  making 
improvements  ?  I  say  we  want  to  encourage 
industry.  W^e  want  to  encourage  people  to 
make  improvements.  Then,  why  compel  the 
man  who  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  to  pay  a  fine  ? 
Does  he  deserve  no  better  treatment  than  the 
drunkard,  or  the  man  who  beats  his  wife? 
The  position  is  utterly  absurd.  Now,  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  spoke  about  harassing  tne  people  with 
taxation,  and  he  objected  to  the  Bill  on  that 
ground.  What  greater  fallacy  can  there  be 
than  to  uphold  a  system  which  harasses  a  man 
for  making  improvements?  We  are  merely 
benefiting  a  set  of  men  who  are  holding  land 
idle,  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  progress  of 
the  colony  to  add  to  its  value— men  who,  no 
doubt,  are  thinking  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  will  enable  them  in  time  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown.  Under  the  present  system 
men  are  able  to  take  up  land  and  hold  it  idle, 
and,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  grow  rich  while 
they  sleep.  A  system  that  makes  this  possible 
is  iniquitous.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to 
get  rich  by  the  es^ercise  of  what  some  people 
caU  foresight — by  taking  up  land  where  popula- 
cion  is  gradually  increasing,  and  holding  it  idle 
until,  through  the  growth  of  the  community, 
it  becomes  valuable.  I  call  that  getting  rich 
on  the  labour  of  others.  I  call  it  theft,  which 
is  none  the  less  execrable  for  being  legal. 
Surely  it  follows  that,  sitice  public  works  and 
population  create  the  unearned  increment,  the 
unearned  increment  itself  should  pay  to  the 
country  some  return  for  those  public  works. 
Why  should  we  make  public  works  and  after- 
wards let  the  idle  person  who  has  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  lying  unutilised  obtain  all 
the  benefit  of  the  improvement  that  has  been 
created  by  the  whole  people  ?  Why  should  he 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  taxa- 
tion ?    I  could  give  any  number  of  illustrations 


that  have  come  under  my  personal  knowledge 
to  show  the  iniquity  of  the  present  sj'stem.  I 
have  numerous  cases  in  my  mind  where  the- 
progress  of  towns  has  been  kept  back,  wliera- 
people  have  been  unable  to  get  advautageoos- 
building-sites,  and  where  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  be« 
cause  of  persons  holding  land  within  the  citj 
for  speculative  purposes,  in  the  hope  of  here- 
after being  able  to  compel  people  to  pay  pricea- 
for  the  land  which  the  so-called  owners  have 
not  been  instrumental  in  creating.  Now,  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout)  made  the  extraordinary  and  absard 
statement  that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  was^ 
not  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  LibenUism 
— that  it  was  not  in  touch  with  the  Liberal 
programme  at  Home.  If  the  honourable- 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  **  Financial  Reform 
Almanack  "  for  1894  ho  will  find  there  an  article 
entitled  "  Why  split  the  Liberal  Party  ?"  The 
writer  of  that  article  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  taxing  of  unimproved  values.  He  takea 
exception  to  the  Liberal  party  being  split  up* 
into  various  factions,  because  he  points  oat 
that  foremost  among  the  planks  of  that  partj 
is  the  taxing  of  land-values ;  and  he  shows  that, 
if  the  Liberal  party  is  split  the  Conservativea 
will  come  into  power,  and  thus  the  day  when. 
this  grand  reform  will  be  given  effect  to  will  be 
put  ofi  indefinitely.  In  the  same  periodical  of 
last  year  I  find  in  the  preface  that  the  editor 
counsels  the  Liberal  party  to  keep  united ;  and 
he  points  out  that  in  a  speech  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  delivered  recently  he  expressed  him- 
self strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  taxing 
unimproved  values;  and  the  editor  urges  all 
true  Liberals  to  stand  by  the  men  who  are 
pledged  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  greatest  injustice- 
of  our  times  —  land-monopoly.  Then,  what 
about  the  English  Land  Restoration  League 
and  its  red  vans?  What  of  the  doings  of  the 
London  and  Glasgow  County  Councils?  And 
we  find  the  Betterment  Bill,  which  embodies^ 
exactly  the  same  principle,  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  twice  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  Yet  the  honourable  gentleman  has- 
the  temerity  to  say  this  principle  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  Liberalism. 
I  am  surprised  that  he  should  show  such  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  is  an  incontrovertible- 
fact.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  speaking  some 
time  ago  in  London,  said  the  Liberal  party  waa^ 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  imposition  of 
taxation  on  land-values  ;  and  then  we  had  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  reply  to  him,  saying, 
that  if  such  a  proposal  were  carried  out  he 
would  be  compelled  to  sell  his  country  seat^ 
thus  showing  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  real- 
ised what  the  taxation  on  unimproved  values 
meant.  Now,  the  honourable  gentleman  grew 
quite  pathetic  about  the  overcrowding  of  peoplei- 
in  cities,  and  he  made  the  ridiculous  statement 
that  the  principle  embodied  in  this  Bill  would 
encourage  the  crowding  of  cities,  because  it 
would  encourage  the  building  of  too  many 
houses.  I  quite  admit  that  under  the  present 
system  too  many  houses  are  built;  but  this 
only  proves  the  justice  of  the  change  which  the* 
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Bill  proposes.  In  Melbourne,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  land-boom,  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
empty  houses,  and  yet  chere  were  thousands  of 
homeless  people.  Will  the  honourable  gentle- 
man say,  because  there  are  sixteen  thousand 
empty  houses,  there  is  no  one  to  occupy  them  ? 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  people  who  would 
gladly  live  in  these  houses,  hue  they  are  too 
poor  to  pay  the  rent  of  them.  And  why  is 
that  so  ?  Because  the  depression  has  left  them 
helpless ;  because,  owing  to  the  immense  areas 
of  valuable  land  held  by  plundering  banks  and 
mortgagees,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  overcrowded  industries.  The  fierce 
oompetilion  for  work  drives  down  their  wages, 
bat  the  rents  keep  going  up,  and  many  wealthy 
landowners  prefer  to  "  hold  for  a  rise,"  rather 
than  to  build  houses  and  cheapen  rents.  That  is 
why  there  are  slums  and  dingy  lanes  filled  with 
discontented  men  and  careworn  women  and 
stmited  half-starved  children.  Last  year,  Sir, 
we  had  a  debate  caused  by,  I  think,  a  motion 
moved  by  the  honourable  member  for  Waite- 
mata^  about  an  article  written  for  the  North 
American  Beview  by  Henry  George,  entitled 
**  How  to  help  the  Unemployed."  If  honourable 
members  will  refer  to  that  article  they  will  find 
that  the  writer  points  out  what  immense  areas 
of  land  are  being  held  idle  in  New  York ;  and  it 
is  the  same  in  other  cities.  The  present  system 
induces  people  to  keep  land  out  of  use,  and 
that  necessarily  restricts  people  to  a  smaller 
area,  and  causes  this  overcrowding  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  The  proper  way  to  prevent 
that  is  to  tax  the  unimproved  value,  and  thus 
compel  the  owners  of  land  either  to  let  it  go 
for  other  people  to  improve,  or  to  put  buildings 
on  it.  The  present  system  of  allowing  people 
to  invest  in  land  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
idle  until  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  make  it  valuable 
is  really  gambling  in  its  worst  form,  and  there- 
fore I  should  have  the  strong  support  of  the 
honourable  gentleman .  He  objects  very  strongly 
to  the  evil  of  gambling.  What  is  gambling  in 
its  essence  ?  It  means  that  people  engage  in 
speculation  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain 
money  or  wealth  without  doing  anything  for 
it.  That  is  exactly  what  land  •  speculation 
means,  and  as  such  it  was  denounced  by  Canon 
Kingsmill  at  the  recent  Anglican  Synod  at 
Goulbom.  The  man  who  puts  his  money  on 
the  totalisator  may  injure  no  one  but  himself ; 
but  the  man  who  locks  his  money  up  in  land, 
and  keeps  that  land  idle,  while  he  may  not  be 
doing  much  good  for  himself,  must  inevitably 
do  an  injury  to  the  community.  He  is  locking 
up  from  other  people  that  which  rightly  be- 
longs to  them.  The  result  is  that  the  banks 
advance  money  on  the  speculative  value  of 
land;  and  the  speculative  value  is  never  real- 
ised, and  then  lotteries  and  reconstruction 
are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  recouping  the 
losses  of  the  gamblers.  Another  thing  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  everything  that  is  done  for 
the  unemployed  in  the  way  of  relief-works,  and 
everything  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  beauti- 
fying our  cities,  in  the  long-run  must  benefit  only 
the  landowner.    Last  year  a  considerable  sum 


of  money  was  collected  in  this  city  for  tha 
purpose  of  affording  work  to  the  unemployed  by 
the  construction  of  a  road  called  the  Queen's 
Drive,  and  the  money  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
pose  was  supplemented  by  the  Government.. 
The  result  was  that  the  unemployed  were  kept 
at  work  during  the  winter  months,  when  their 
needs  were  greatest,  and  the  Queen's  Drive^ 
was  made.  And  what  has  been  the  final  result 
of  that  undertaking?  Has  it  not  been  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  properties  through  whioh 
the  Drive  has  been  made,  so  that  the  owners  of 
these  properties  are  now  able  to  get  a  higher 
price  for  their  land  than  before  it  was  made  ? 

An  Hon.  Member. — They  contributed  to  the- 
oost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— Thoy  may  have  contributed 
to  the  funds  for  the  work,  but  they  were  draw- 
ing  water  to  their  own  mill.  This  is  what 
causes  depression ;  this  is  why  land  is  unoc- 
cupied and  houses  are  empty,  while  people 
suffer  from  want.  Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber not  understand  that  the  money  which  haa 
gone  to  enhance  the  value  of  these  properties 
was  collected  under  the  guise  of  charity  to  the 
unemployed  ?  Can  he  not  see  that  it  virtually 
meant  taking  round  the  hat  for  the  benefit 
of  the  property -owners?  We  find  the  samfr 
thing  in  operation  everywhere.  If  the  unem- 
ployed are  put  upon  relief-works  in  Dunedin 
or  Ghristchurch  it  really  means  that  you  eae 
going  to  raise  the  value  of  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  these  works  are 
carried  out,  and,  while  they  will  afford  a  tem- 
porary advantage  to  the  unemployed,  the  final 
advantage  remains  with  the  property -owners. 
It  is  only  right  that  this  should  be  altered.  Do 
not  compel  any  one  to  make  improvements; 
but  let  those  who  elect  to  monopolize  what  ia 
the  property  of  the  community  pay  some  com- 
pensation to  the  community.  Now  I  come  to- 
another  point  which  has  been  raised,  and  we 
had  special  reference  made  to  it  by  the  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  who  argued 
that  you  must  tax  wealth.  I  entirely  dissent 
from  that.  Tax  privilege,  not  wealth.  Wealth 
is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  discouraged.  Wealth 
is  not  an  evil ;  it  is  the  unfair  distribution  of 
wealth  wherein  the  evil  lies.  What  we  want  ia 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  the  way 
to  secure  that  end  is  to  abolish  privilege.  To 
tax  ground-rent  is  to  tax  privilege.  It  is  not 
the  man  who  builds  grand  houses  that  we 
should  discourage.  All  honour  to  him;  he 
gives  employment.  He  is  n  good  citizen;  we 
want  such  men  as  he.  Whether  a  man  ia 
poor  or  wealthy  is  not  the  question  ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  is  the  privilege  he  enjoys?  If 
a  man  goes  to  the  theatre  and  elects  to  tckke 
a  front  seat,  he  has  to  pay  for  it  at  front-seat 
rates,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich.  If  a  man 
rides  in  a  railway-carriage  first  class  he  is 
asked  to  pay  a  first-class  fare  whether  he  be> 
poor  or  rich.  We  do  not  inquire  into  his  means 
before  we  make  the  charge,  but  we  fix  th& 
charge  according  to  the  privilege  he  gets  in  re- 
turn for  the  price.  I  admit  that  oftentimea 
the  poor  man  ouys  more  land  than  his  meana 
will  allow,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  richer  here- 
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-after;  bat  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
He  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  rich  man, 
and  we  should  have  no  class  legislation.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  monopolize  land,  whether  he 

« be  rich  or  poor,  he  should  pay  what  the  privilege 
is  worth  to  him.  He  should  be  compelled  either 
to  use  that  land  or  to  give  it  up  to  those  who 
will  use  it,  and  I  repeat,  whether  that  man  be 
rich  or  poor  does  not  aCEect  the  question  at  all. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  reason 
why  so  many  people  are  compelled  to  live  in 
those  four-story  houses  to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  such  an  aversion  is  the  scarcity 
of  land.  People  are  compelled  to  crowd  into 
the  cities  because  they  must  be  near  their 
work,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  unused  sec- 
tions are  the  property  of  some  speculator. 
It  must  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  that 
these  large  buildings  are   an  evil.    They  are 

•  an  adornment  to  the  city,  and  the  persons 
who  build  them  deserve  every  encouragement. 
In  the  building  of  these  structures  labour  is 
employed,  and  the  employes  of  those  who  are 
carrying  on  business  of  every  kind  derive  a 
benefit  from  every  undertaking  which  affords 

•employment  for  labour.  I  say  such  men  de- 
serve every  encouragement,  whether  they  are 

•rich  or  poor.  But  the  one  we  want  to  get 
at  is  the  speculator,  who  endeavours  to  mono- 
polize that  which  belongs  to  the  community. 
If  time  permitted,  I  could  enlarge  greatly 
upon  this  Bill,  because  it  opens  up  a  very  great 

>  question.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  this  question  of  rating  the 
unimproved  values  we  are  behind  the  times. 
Honourable  members  may  not  know  that  since 
the  month  of  December,  1890,  all  local  rates  in 

'  Queensland  have  been  levied  on  the  unimproved 
values;  and  I  have  learned  from  the  most 
authoritative   source    that  the   system  works 

•  admirably.  In  Conservative  Queensland  there 
is  no  manhood  suffrage,  and  there  the  pro- 
perty qualification  still  obtains,  and  yet  there 
this  principle  has  been  in  force  for  the  last 
five  years.  I  see  also  from  a  late  American 
newspaper  that  in  Canada  a  Bill  has  passed 
the  Legislature  very  similar  to  this  Bill — one 

■  giving  the  Municipalities  the  power  of  rating 
the  unimproved  values.    A   similar  Bill  has 

•been  passed  in  the  Isle  of  Man  making  the 
principle  optional,  but  the  Upper  House  there 
threw  out    the    measure.    This  is  the   third 

•  session  in  recent  years  that  this  Bill  has  been 
before  this  House.  In  1893  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  Rating  Bill  providing  for  the  rating  of 
unimproved  values.    That  Bill,  with  the  clause 

•  to  which  I  refer  included,  passed  this  House. 
The  Bill  was  also  passed  in  another  place,  but 
this  particular  clause  was  carefully  excised. 
Last  year  a  Bill  was  introduced  similar  to  the 

wone  now  before  us ;  and  it  passed,  on  divi- 
sion, notwithstanding  strenuous  opposition 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa,  by  thirty- 
-seven  to  four  on  the  second  reading.  That  Bill 
went  through  Committee  with  but  slight  amend- 
rinents,  and  it  passed  its  third  reading  on  the 
voices.  In  the  other  place  it  was  rejected  by 
cthe  small  majority  of  two  votes.  It  is  utterly 
Mr,  0*Began 


absujid  to  say  that  its  principle  has  not  been 
indorsed  by  the  people.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed, after  a  principle  has  been  before  the 
electors,  and  after  a  majority  of  members  have 
been  returned,  as  we  know  is  the  oase  in  this 
instance,  in  favour  of  the  principle,  that  the 
people  are  in  favour  of  it.  I  can  say  from 
^n  Q  my  own  knowledge  that  the  people  of 
•  *  the  colony— at  least,  those  I  have  met 
— are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  principle,  be- 
cause the  people  have  eyes  to  see.  The  people 
can  see  the  evils  of  the  present  stupid  and 
blundering  system.  Industrious  people  pay 
the  rates  on  the  improvements  they  make, 
while  side  bjr  side  with  those  properties  the 
persons  holding  land  idle  are  paying  but  a 
small  amount.  The  reason  why  I  believe  this 
Bill  is  just  is  not  only  that  it  shows  an  equit- 
able way  of  raising  revenue,  but  that  it 
means  that  those  who  are  holding  land  lying 
idle  will  have  to  pay  more  than  they  are  paying 
now.  The  man  who  makes  improvements  will 
pay  less,  but  the  man  who  has  no  improvement 
on  his  property  will  necessarily  pay  more, 
which  is  quite  proper.  A  man  has  no  more 
right  to  lock  up  any  piece  of  land  from  the 
community  than  he  has  to  fence  in  a  portion 
of  the  sea.  My  honourable  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  said  that  persons  owning  im- 
proved sections  would  pay  less  than  thej^  are 
paying  now ;  and  he  asked.  How  are  you  going  to 
raise  the  revenue  ?  Sir,  the  answer  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  by  simply  increasing  the  taxation 
on  those  who  have  unimproved  sections,  and 
the  assessment  can  always  be  ascertained  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  assessment — a  simple  calcula- 
tion. Lot  us  suppose  here  is  a  property  worth 
£2,000,  and  the  improvements  are  worth  £1,500. 
Is  it  not  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  improvements  from 
the  amount  of  the  total  value— £2,000?  and  the 
£500  is  the  unimproved  value,  and  that  is  the 
only  legitimate  subject  of  taxation.  Sir,  the 
people,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  have 
wiped  away  the  taxation  of  improvements  long 
ago.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by 
plausible  platitudes  about  "  breathing-spaces," 
and  the  **  lungs  of  cities."  Let  the  opponents 
of  this  Bill  in  the  House  do  their  best ;  it  will 
pass  despite  all  they  say  or  do.  I  hope  that 
when  it  goes  to  another  place  it  will  receive 
that  consideration  which  it  deserves.  Per- 
sonally I  should  prefer  to  have  the  measure 
made  mandatory,  as  was  the  land-tax  of  1891. 
If  the  land-tax  of  1891  is  just  in  prfnciple, 
this  Bill  must  also  be  just,  because  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  If  it  is  right  to  rate  on 
unimproved  values  for  General  Government 
purposes,  then  it  must  be  the  same  to  do  so  for 
local  purposes.  But  I  do  not  so  much  object 
to  the  measure  being  permissive :  that  is  the 
principle  of  the  Referendum.  I  only  ask  that 
the  franchise  be  widened.  Let  that  be  done, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Bill  will  soon  be 
adopted.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Ministers 
that  provision  will  be  made  to  alter  the  fran- 
chise in  the  Local  Government  Bill.  That  is 
just,  because   it   is   not  equitable    that   one 
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Bhonld  have  five  votes  while  another 
man  has  only  one.  Do  that,  and  the  principle 
cf  the  Belerendum  applies  to  this  Bill,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  in  predicting  that  before 
many  years  are  passed  the  non-taxation  of 
improvements  will  be  universal  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  WILLIS.—Sir,  I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure in  supporting  this  Bill.  This  Ib  not  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  exempting  all  improvements  from  rating, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  be  thoroughly 
consistent  we  should  grapple  with  it  as  we 
are  doing  at  the  present  time.  I  think  a  large 
majority  of  this  House,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  are  quite  in  favour  of 
country  land  being  exempt  from  taxation  on 
improvements.  I  think  in  this  case  it  affects 
the  Opposition  more  particularly,  and  there- 
fore we  find  they  are  very  generous  when  their 
own  interests  are  more  particularly  concerned. 
When  it  comes  to  the  town  and  city  rating 
we  find  then  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
consideration  professed  to  be  shown  by  them 
towards  the  working-man.  Sir,  it  is  not  often 
they  show  that  consideration  for  the  working- 
man.  They  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  the  Liberal 
party  making  these  provisions  for  the  working- 
man  ;  but  when  it  suits  them,  and  they  find  it 
convenient  and  handy,  they  make  use  of  this 
same  working-man,  and  bring  him  into  all  the 
arguments  they  may  choose  to  make.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  small  buildings  and  the 
large  buildings,  the  expensively-built  ones  are 
invariably  erected  upon  lands  that  are  of  high 
value. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  WILLIS.— It  is  a  rule  that  you  will  find 
the  larger  buildings  erected  in  the  centre  of 
cities,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  the  more 
central  these  sections  of  land  are  on  which 
these  buildings  are  erected  the  more  has  been 
paid  for  the  purchasing  of  the  land.  I  think 
that  is  well  understood.  Now  we  come  to  the 
labour  classes,  who  occupy  small  houses.  They 
do  not  live  in  the  centre  of  cities  where  a  high 
price  has  to  be  paid  for  the  land.  They  live  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  It  is  necessaiy, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  with  the  rents 
they  pay  that  they  could  occupy  the  sites 
that  would  have  pay  such  heavv  ground-rents. 
Therefore,  if  the  taxation  would  come  heavily 
on  the  owners  of  large  buildings  it  would  come 
lightly  on  the  owners  of  small  buildings  upon 
inexpensive  sections.  I  cannot  myself  see  that 
there  can  be  any  answer  to  that,  and  to  say 
that  the  working-man  is  going  to  sufier  is 
simply  nonsense.  It  suits  the  Opposition  to 
bring  this  forward  as  an  argument,  like  a 
good  many  other  arguments  they  use  when 
they  think  fit.  Now,  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  said  he  would 
support  the  Bill  supposing  the  land  was 
cl&Bsified.  I  do  not  see  any  great  objection 
to  the  land  being  classified  as  to  the  value: 
in  fact,  it  will  be  a  necessity,  so  that  I  can 
hardly  understand  what  he  means  when  he  says 
he  will  support  it  on  that  condition.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  utterly  opposed 


to  the  idea  of  high  buildings.  Well,  supposing 
high  buildings  are  dangerous,  the  height  can  be 
subject  to  regulation.  Supposing  the  buildings 
are  packed  too  closely  together,  tlie  matter  can* 
be  regulated,  just  in  the  same  way  as  legislsr 
tion  can  do  anything  in  that  direction.  But 
does  legislation  do  anything  in  that  direction 
at  the  present  time  ?  Are  not  buildings  where 
the  land  is  of  very  high  value  massed  closely 
together  ?  That  being  the  case,  I  see  no  reason, 
why  buildings  should  be  more  closely  massed 
together  when  the  rate  is  simply  on  the  land 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  land  and  buildings  of  the 
small  class  on  land :  1  am  not  speaking  of  the 
cities,  I  am  speaking  of  outside  the  cities,  where 
men  own  small  suburban  sections.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  the  fruit-grower.  That  man  goes  to 
considerable  expense  in  planting  fruit-trees ;  he 
makes  the  unimproved  land  of  considerable 
value  by  his  improvements,  and  by  the  large 
numbers  of  trees  he  plants.  As  this  man  goes 
on  year  after  year  planting  his  trees  he  has  to 
go  on  paying  an  increased  tax,  and  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  six  or  seven  years  before  the  man 
can  get  a  return  for  his  industry.  Now,  under 
the  system  proposed  this  would  not  be  so.  He 
would  simply  pay  on  his  unimproved  value,  and. 
he  would  then  derive  all  the  benefits  of  his 
own  industry.  I  think  we  should  be  thoroughly 
consistent,  because  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  in  one 
case  we  will  make  exemptions — in  the  case  of 
country  land — but  we  will  not  go  further  than 
that.  I  think  we  should  be  consistent,  and 
say  we  will  do  it  in  all  cases.  If  the  principle  • 
is  adopted  universally  that  all  rating  shall  be 
.on  the  land  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  universsJ 
satisfaction  will  be  given.  Now,  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City  seemed  as  if  he 
were  very  much  afraid  of  what  the  results 
of  this  taxing  of  land  would  be.  He  ap- 
parently forgot  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
18  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  cities  or  boroughs.  Therefore,  if  he  is  sin- 
cere in  what  he  always  recommends— namely,, 
that  we  should  trust  the  people  —  surely  he 
can  trust  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  a  city 
or  borough  in  the  same  way  as  he  can  trust 
the  people  in  other  directions.  I  consider  that 
this  is  so  safeguarded  that  there  need  not  be  the 
slightest  apprehension  that  any  ill- effects  can 
arise  from  this  new  system  of  taxation.  I  con- 
sider it  is  right  in  principle,  and  that  it  is  fair 
and  just  to  aJl  classes  of  the  people ;  and  I  con- 
sider, in  addition  to  that,  that  it  gives  great 
encouragement  to  those  people  who  are  willing 
to  considerably  improve  their  land  at  veiy  large 
expense,  and  by  so  doing  giving  work  to  the 
people  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  Then,  so 
long  as  these  buildings  last,  they  afford  stand- 
ing employment  to  the  people  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  I  shall  heartily  support  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Captain  BUSSELL.  —  Sir,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  the  honourable  member,  the  last 
speaker,  holding  such  a  very  indifferent  opinion 
of  the  argument  and  logic  of  members  of  the 
Opposition.  We  feel  deeply  conscious  that  the 
House  believes  the  weight  of  logic  and  argi:^ 
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ineDt  rests  with  the  Qovernment  side,  and  no 
flxnall  portion  of  it  with  tho  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wanganui.  Still,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
told  us  anything  remarkable  about  the  Bill. 
So  far  as  I  understood  him,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  taxation  of  unimproved  values  would 
not  affect  anybody  prejudicially,  because  the 
large  houses  were  all  on  the  most  valuable  sites. 
No  doubt  it  is  extremely  logical  that  he  should 
-forget  that  the  greater  portion  of  New  Zealand  is 
country  land,  and  the  men  who  will  be  preju- 
dicially affected  by  this  Bill  are  the  owners  of 
country  lands,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  as  I 
^o  on.  I  must  admit  that  there  is  very  little  left 
for  me  to  say,  as  several  honourable  members 
who  have  spoken  from  this  side  of  the  House 
have  put  the  points  that  I  shall  be  able  to  put 
before  the  House  in  fully  as  lucid  a  manner  as 
I  could  hope  to  do.  It  has  been  charged  to  me 
just  now  by  the  honourable  member  for  Ina- 
ngahua  that  in  the  year  1876 — nineteen  years 
ago^I  voted  for  taxation  on  unimproved  value. 
I  am  sure  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  that  honour- 
able member  for  having  looked  up  my  proceed- 
ings so  far  back  as  tbat.  But,  Sir,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  change  my  mind.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing. 
However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the  honour- 
able gentleman  is  quite  right  in  his  statement ; 
*but  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  find  how 
few  mistakes  I  have  committed  of  recent  years, 
when  an  honourable  member  has  to  go  back 
nineteen  years  to  discover  one.  The  Hon.  the 
■Colonial  Treasurer  the  other  day  brought  up 
an  alleged  sin  I  bad  committed  in  1877,  and 
no  doubt  they  will  find  something  I  did  in 
1878,  and  so  on,  and  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  the  House  for  not  being  able  to  discover 
-something  in  a  more  recent  period  than  that. 
Looking  back  to  how  I  actually  voted,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  remember  the  exact  oircum- 
fitanoes,  and,  had  I  not  been  told  when  I  came 
into  the  House  this  evening  that  I  was  ac- 
cused of  having  made  a  speech  last  session 
'which  was  at  variance  with  my  vote  in  1876, 
I  should  be  unaware  of  the  vote  I  actually  did 
give.  It  is  difficult  to  know  quite  what  did 
•or  did  not  happen  on  that  occasion,  for  the 
Journals  of  the  House  are  at  variance  with 
Hansard,  But,  assuming  the  Journals  to  be 
correct,  the  actual  question  on  which  I  voted 
was  to  omit  all  the  words  after  the  words 
-**  rateable  value."  I  did  not  vote  to  insert  any 
•other  words,  but  merely  to  strike  out  some 
words.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Button  had  in- 
tended to  insert  other  words  in  their  place, 
it  does  not  prove  that  because  I  voted  for 
omitting  certain  words  I  should  have  voted  to 
insert  others.  But  I  always  advocated,  and 
believe  still,  that  rating,  as  well  as  all  taxation, 
should  be  on  realised  wealth.  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  the  property-tax  still.  I  believe  in 
it  ctA  the  true  system  of  taxation;  and,  as  an  in- 
dication that  I  was  not  likely  to  have  voted  for 
taxation  on  unimproved  values,  if  the  honour- 
able member  will  look  at  the  copy  of  the  Jour- 
nals for  1876  he  will  notice  further  dovm  that 
^another  amendment  was  moved  to  add  the  fol- 
Captain  RushU 


lowing  words  to  the  subsection :  '*  Provided  al- 
ways that  in  valuing  the  fee-simple  the  value 
shall  be  guided  by  the  actual  selling-price,  and 
not  by  the  provisions  of  any  Waste  Lands  Act.'* 
That  would  rather  be  an  indication  that  I  was 
not  in  favour  of  taxing  unimproved  values  bat 
of  taxing  the  selling  or,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  value — the  improved  value — which  is  a 
very  different  thing. 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— It  can  be  construed  both 
ways. 

Captain  BUSSELL. — I  must  confess  my 
memory  will  not  carry  me  back  to  what 
actually  did  happen ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
even  supposing  I  had  done  so,  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  change  my  mind  on  this  Bill,  (or  twooz 
three  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  its  optional 
character;  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  vital 
defect. 

Major  HARRIS.— That  is  the  best  of  it. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— To  me,  it  is  an  objec- 
tion. And,  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  mistake,  when  we  are  told  we 
are  to  have  a  Bill  brought  down  dealing  with 
local  government  as  a  whole,  to  deal  in  this 
manner  with  one  branch  of  the  subject;  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  this  Bill  until  the 
whole  question  of  local  government  comes  be- 
fore the  House.  In  speaking  just  now,  the 
honourable  member  for  Inanganua  said  that 
public  works  make  the  unimproved  value. 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— So  they  do. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  honourable  gentleman  admit  I  interpreted 
him  correctly.  My  own  impression  is  that  what 
gives  its  value  to  land  is  not  public  works,  but 
works  done  by  the  owner  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  by  funds  of  the  local  authority:  that  is 
essentially  different  from  "public  works."  Pub- 
lic works,  the  honourable  gentleman  went  on 
to  say,  were  made  with  money  found  by  the 
people;  but,  though  I  admit  that  in  certain 
localities  value  has  been  added  to  private 
lands  by  public -works  expenditure,  by  which 
I  mean  expenditure  by  the  General  Govern* 
ment  of  the  colony,  the  great  bulk  of  the  addi- 
tional value  given  to  private  lands  has  been 
almost  entirely  due  to  private  enterprise  and 
to  works  carried  on  by  local  Gcvemments,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  expended  on 
local  government  in  the  country  has  oeen  from 
funds  derived  from  the  land  itself  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  resident  taxpayers ;  and  conse- 
quently the  proposition  now  would  be  to  tax 
as  unimproved  value  upon  a  value  which  has 
been  created  by  the  owner  of  the  land  itself 
being  constantly  subject  to  taxation  ;  because 
had  it  not  been  for  local  expenditure  the  im- 
provements in  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
districts  would  be  non-existent.  But  why  this 
Bill  may  be  supposed  to  be  popular  in  the 
country — and  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that 
it  is  so ;  though  the  honourable  gentleman  said 
it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  country,  I 
myself  believe  it  has  never  been  discussed  at  any 
considerable  length  on  the  hustings  or  the  plat- 
form—but why  it  may  be  held  to  be  popular  is 
this :  that  people  have  the  idea  they  are  going  to 
be  rated  on  what  is  called  prairie  value.    Most 
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people  have  read  Heniy  George,  and  they  have 
got  hold  of  the  idea  of  taxation  on  the  prairie 
value,  and  not  on  a  parely  artificial  basis, 
vhich  "unimproved  value/'  as  now  defined, 
is.  What,  then,  is  this  *'  unimproved  value  "  ? 
Is  i(  a  really  scientific  definition,  or  is  it 
not  a  purely  arbitrary  term?  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  purely  arbitrary  term,  for  in  the 
•definition  here  of  '*  unimproved  value  "  I  notice 
among  other  things  that  improvement  con- 
sisting of  reclamations  of  land  from  water  is 
not  to  be  classed  as  an  improvement.  Now, 
any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  colony  would  realise  that  the  re- 
-clamation  of  land  from  water  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  why  this  costly  im- 
provement should  be  specially  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  one  cannot  see.  Prob- 
■ably  the  framer  of  the  Act  may  have  had  in 
his  mind  the  foreshore  of  Wellington  Harbour, 
the  Esplanade  at  Napier,  the  harbour  endow- 
ments at  Dunedin,  and  other  similar  places 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  though  why 
these  should  be  specially  exempt  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  I  do  not  understand.  I 
haye  this  very  day  travelled  by  a  large  swamp 
along  the  Manawatu  line,  and,  talking  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  swamp,  he  told  me  that  to  put  in  one 
large  drain  through  that  swamp  would  neces- 
sitate the  purchase  of  plant  that  would  cost 
£3,000  or  £4,000 ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Toko- 
maru  Biver,  which  would  be  essential  to  the 
•drain-works,  would  cost  £15,000.  And  yet  that 
improvement  would  be  specially  exempted  from 
any  benefit  by  this  Act.  The  reclamation  of 
this  swamp,  which  undoubtedly  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  greater  portion  of  it  water, 
would  not  be  able  to  be  inserted  as  an  im- 
provement. Surely  that  in  itself  shows  that 
the  Act  is  ill-considered,  and  that  it  is  very 
-absurd  indeed  to  say  that  such  improvements 
should  be  exempted  from  its  previsions.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  making  this  Act  optional 
will  have  a  far  wider  effect  than  the  drafter 
•of  the  Bill  imagines.  I  see  it  is  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ward,  but  it  was  brought  down  before  he 
returned  to  the  colony,  so  I  suppose  he  is  not 
really  responsible  for  it.  Let  me  take  as  an 
illustration  the  Hawke's  Bay  District.  In  that 
district  we  have  the  Boroughs  of  Napier  and 
Hastings,  various  town  districts,  the  Counties 
of  Wairoa,  Patangata,  Hawke's  Bay,  and  Wai- 
pawa.  Suppose  they  adopt  various  methods 
for  raising  their  rates,  some  being  on  the  im- 

Iiroved  value  and  some  on  the  unimproved.  As 
ong  as  you  confine  the  rating  to  mere  local 
works  of  the  county  or  Bead  Board  or  muni- 
•cipal  government,  it  might  be  held  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  consequence  whether  that 
rating  is  on  the  unimproved  or  the  improved 
▼alue.  But  in  this  area  we  have  Biver  Boards, 
which  come  under  a  special  system  of  rating, 
«nd  their  finance  would  be  affected  by  this. 
Then  we  have  a  harbour  district  embracing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Provincial  District  of 
Hawke's  Bay,  and  Napier  is  specially  liable  to 
«  double  tax,  and  yet  we  might  have  here  the 


whole  of  the  rating-value  of  the  various  local 
bodies  and  the  relative  sums  to  be  contributed 
to  the  harbour  rates  affected  very  materially 
by  the  pa.s8ing  of  this  Bill.  It  seems  the  only 
effect  of  this  Bill  will  be  to  completely  upset 
the  whole  of  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  various 
members  who  have  spoken  to-night  that  its 
operation  in  towns  will  be  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  poorer  classes.  Although  the 
honourable  member  for  Wanganui  says  the 
Opposition  use  the  name  of  the  working-man 
when  they  think  fit,  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  only  a  fair  argument  to-night  as  to  the 
effect  on  smaller  areas ;  there  is  no  endeavour 
to  catch  the  ear  of  the  working-man.  But  sup- 
posing there  be  any  truth  in  this  assertion, 
the  difference  between  us  and  many  so-called 
Government  supporters  is  that  they  always 
make  use  of  the  working-man.  Another  point 
which  seems  to  be  very  much  against  the  BUI 
is  that  it  is  only  coming  to  the  principle  which 
the  honourable  member  for  Inangahua  is  so 
anxious  to  see  carried  out— putting  the  whole 
of  the  taxation  on  land. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.— On  land- values,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— The  object  is  to  impose 
taxation  only  on  the  land,  and,  supposing  this 
to  be  in  that  direction,  I  claim  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  will  prove  most  beneficial 
to  the  town  and  most  injurious  to  the  country. 
Here  we  have  in  this  Bill,  in  so  many  words, 
that  certain  improvements  are  to  be  exempt. 
Now,  the  improvements  on  land  are  soon  termed 
**  exhausted,"  and  not  only  do  they  then 
cease  to  be  allowed  for  by  the  valuer,  but  the 
system  of  valuation  of  country  lands  —  I 
cannot  speak  of  town  lands— is  so  absolutely 
monstrous,  so  disgraceful  to  the  department, 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  so  discreditable  to  this 
House — that  any  phase  of  reform  in  the  system 
of  valuation  now  going  on  is  impossible:  a 
new  system  must  be  inaugurated  altogether. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  realised  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter — the  system  on  which 
the  valuation  is  going  on.  Now,  I  am  not 
speaking  beyond  the  book.  What  I  know 
actually  to  be  the  case  is  that  valuation  has 
been  lately  carried  on  in  my  district  by  a 
gentleman  who  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  his  acting  that  he  was  not  to  go  outside 
his  own  office.  Fancy  a  system  of  valuation 
whereby  country  lands  to  the  value  of  consi- 
derably more  than  a  million  of  money  are 
assessed  by  a  gentleman  who  does  not  go  out  of 
his  own  office,  and  who  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  accepting  the  appointment  that  he  should 
not  go  outside. 

1  o  QA        Mr.  WABD.  —  How  long   ago  was 

^^•^-   that? 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Quite  lately;  within 
the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  WABD.— A  private  valuer  ? 

Captain  BUSSELL. — A  private  valuer.  He 
was  not  a  Government  official,  but  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  I  had  it  on  such 
authority  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Here 
we  have  a  system  of  valuation  which  is  per- 
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feotly  absurd—a  valuation  which  is  based  upon 
nothing.  Not  only  that,  but  we  know  the 
valuation  of  improvements  has  been  consider- 
ably below  their  value  in  the  country,  because 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  true 
value  of  these  improvements  is.  I  have  heard 
that  on  the  State  farm  at  Levin  there  are  im- 
provements going  on,  and  an  orchard  has  been 
made;  and  I  heard  from  a  member  of  this 
House  who  has  seen  those  improvements  that 
the  clearing  and  the  stumping  of  the  land  to 
make  an  orchard  has  cost  about  £30  per  acre, 
and  yet  it  was  so  indifierently  done  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  run  a  plough  or  a  horse-hoe  between 
the  rows  of  trees.  In  all  probability  if  that 
property  were  put  up  to  auction  it  would  not 
fetch  one-half  of  the  money  expended  in  im- 
proving it.  So  you  see,  giving  that  as  an  illus- 
tration, how  quickly  the  value  of  improvements 
on  bush-farms  disappears.  Yet,  if  any  one 
owning  such  a  farm  were  to  ask  to  have  all 
his  farm  exempted  on  account  of  improvements, 
he  would  be  laughed  at  for  so  doing.  The  im- 
provements become  what  is  called  "  exhausted," 
and  then  they  are  not  recognised.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Wanganui  seemed  to  think 
that  all  the  large  buildings  were  put  up  in  the 
centres  of  the  towns. 

Mr.  WILLIS.— Most  of  them. 

Captain  AUSSELL.— If  the  honourable 
member  goes  to  Auckland,  for  instance,  he 
will  find  many  handsome  villas  of  business 
men  outside  the  city  boundaries. 

Mr.  WILLIS. — On  large  portions  of  land. 

Captain  RUSSELL. — Not  on  very  large  por- 
tions of  land — one  acre  or  two  acres,  and  so  on. 
I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  injustice 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  country  by 
any  system  of  taxation  which  is  to  be  general 
in  its  operation,  if  such  improvements  are 
exempted.  The  following  return  in  connection 
with  the  Land  Act  —  unfortunately  I  have 
forgotten  the  date — will  show  how  the  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  would  work  out  in  the 
country  and  in  boroughs : — 

Land  in  counties,  valued  at . .  £85,818,167 

Improvements 27,922,735 

Making  unimproved  value    . .  £57,895,432 

or  less  than  one- third  exempted  from  taxation. 

Land  in  boroughs,  valued  at. .  £36,406,862 

Improvements 18,442,562 

Making  unimproved  value  . .  £17,964,300 
or  more  than  one- half  exempted  from  taxation. 
So  that  you  see,  when  we  come  to  a  general 
system  of  taxation,  the  principle  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  right  one  is  that  all  realised 
wealth  should  be  made  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
taxation,  for  you  will  find  that  land  in  the 
country  pays,  unfortunately,  more  in  propor- 
tion, because  it  only  gets  less  than  one-tuird  of 
the  property  exempt  from  taxation  on  the  score 
of  improvements,  while  dwellers  in  town  get 
more  than  one-half.  Then,  let  us  take  as  an 
illustration  the  case  of  two  men.  I  may  say 
here  that  I  do  not  agree  that  men  would 
abstain  from  making  improvements  in  con- 
Captain  BusseU 


sequence  of  liability  to  taxation.  We  haTe 
heard  of  one  or  two  solitary  instanoes  d 
men  who  have  said  that  they  would  not- 
build  lafge  houses  in  consequence  of  taxa- 
tion, and  so  forth;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  na 
men  are  barred  from  making  improvement* 
on  their  own  property  because  of  taxation^ 
because  they  are  sure  to  think  that  by  makin^^ 
improvements  they  will  get  a  higher  percent- 
age out  of  their  improvements  than  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  way  of  taxa- 
tion. But  I  have  before  my  eyes  what  has 
been  continually  going  on  in  newly-settled  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  Island.  Men  have  taken 
up  land,  and  then  have  gone  on  the  land,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  they  have  brought  it  into 
profitable  occupation.  Shortly  afterwards,  aa 
roads  were  pushed  forward,  other  men  have 
taken  up  land  further  on — land  capable  of  tha 
same  amount -of  improvement,  but  yet  the  first- 
settled  man,  who  is  then  in  receipt  of  consider- 
able revenue  from  his  improved  farm,  will  pay 
no  more  in  taxation  than  the  man  who  is 
unable  to  get  any  return  whatsoever  from  his 
farm,  which  he  has  only  just  occupied,  and 
which  will  not  pay  for  some  three  or  four  years. 
Surely  that  is  not  a  fair  or  desirable  proceeding. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  in  fact,  that  all  theories 
in  connection  with  the  unimproved  value,  and 
what  is  called  the  unearned  increment,  can  hava 
a  certain  amount  of  bearing  only  in  an  old  and 
settled  country,  but  that  in  a  new  country  it  Is 
not  80.  Then,  the  great  bulk  of  the  farming 
conmiunity,  and  I  believe  the  dwellers  in  the 
towns,  in  New  Zealand  are  not  land-specula- 
tors at  all.  They  are  bond  fide  farmers  who 
have  gone  on  the  land  with  the  view  of  making 
a  living ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  residents  in 
the  towns,  they  have  taken  shops  or  dwelling- 
houses  with  the  view  of  getting  their  living. 
Why  should  the  whole  logi^ation  of  a  country 
be  aimed  at  the  land-speculating  individual,, 
who  is  practically  non-existent?  That  there 
are  some  who  hold  land  for  speculative  purposes 
I  admit  to  be  the  case,  but  owing  to  the  present 
system  of  local  and  general  taxation  there  are 
very  few  who  hold  land  for  speculative  purposes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  principle  of  this 
Bill  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  we  are  going 
to  catch  the  speculative  owner,  whereas  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  practically  non-exist- 
ent. I  need  not  go  into  the  oases  of  the  man 
who  owns  river-flat  land  and  the  man  who 
holds  poor  land.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  man  who  holds  a  small  area  of 
rich  land  will  get  a  much  larger  return  than  the 
man  who  has  a  larger  area  of  poor  land,  yet  the 
amount  expended  on  improvements  will  be  in- 
finitely greater  in  the  case  of  the  large  poor 
farm  Uian  in  the  case  of  the  small  rich  one.  In 
the  case  of  towns  there  is  a  difierence  between 
the  general  and  local  taxation.  There  is  this 
difference :  that  the  General  Government  taxa- 
tion is  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty and  such  things,  but  local  taxation  is  dis- 
tinctly for  the  benefit  of  the  people  residing  in 
the  particular  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  think  the 
present  measure  is  wise  or  right.   I  think,  at  any 
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Xftle,  thai  the  Bill  should  be  kept  baok  until 
we  have  the  whole  question  of  local  government 
before  us,  and  therefore  I  shall  vote  against  the 
second  reading. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  twenty, minutes  to 
one  o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Wednesday,  24th  July,  1895. 


First  BeadingB—Third  Beading— Divorce  Bill— Na- 
tive TownBhipa  BlU-Juriee  Bill. 

The  Hon.  the  Spbaebb  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Pbayebs. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
Family  Homes  Protection  Bill,  Criminal 
Code  Bill,  Adoption  of  Children  Bill,  Auckland 
and  Pamell  Endowment  Lands  Bill,  Evidence 
Farther  Amendment  Bill,  Hamilton  Gasworks 
BiU. 

THIRD  READING. 
Adulteration  Prevention  BiU. 

DIVORCE  BILL. 

IK  COMMITTEE. 

Clause  3. — Divorce  in  what  cases. 

**  (2.)  On  the  ground  that  the  respondent  has 
without  just  cause  wilfully  deserted  the  peti- 
tioner, and  vnthout  any  such  cause  left  him, 
or  her,  continuously  so  deserted  during  three 
years  or  upwards.'* 

The  Hon.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  moved.  That  the 
Bobeeotion  be  struck  out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
'*  That  the  word  *  three  '  be  struck  out." 


Bamicoat 

Feldwick 

Jennings 

Kelly 

MaoGregor 


Atbs,  18. 
McLean 
Ormond 
Pharazyn 
Pollen 


Reynolds 
Bigg 
Swanson 
Wahawaha. 


Nobs,  12. 

Bowen  Kerr  Scotland 

Buckley  Montgomezy      Walker,  W.  C. 

Holmes  Peacock  Whitmore 

Johnston  Richardson        Williams. 

Majority  for,  1. 

Word  struck  out. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN, 
**  four  "  was  inserted,  in  lieu  of  the  word  struck 
out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
**  That  the  clause  as  amended  be  agreed  to." 

Ayes,  14. 

Bamicoat  McLean  Reynolds 

Feldwiok  Montf<omery  Rigg 

Jennings  Ormond  Swanson 

Kelly  Pharazyn  Wahawaha. 

MacGregor        Pollen 

VOL.  Lxxxvm.-u. 


Bowen 
Buckley 
Holmes 
Johnston 


Noes,  11. 
Kerr 
Peacock 
Richardson 
Scotland 


Walker,  W.  C. 

Whitmore 

Williams* 


Majority  for,  8. 
Clause  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Clause  4. — Divorce  may  be  substituted  for 
judicial  separation. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"That  the  first  words  of  the  clause— namely,. 
'  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court,  on  the  petition 
of  '—stand  part  of  the  clause." 

Ayes,  12. 
Bamicoat  McLean  Stevens 

Feldwick  Pollen  Swanson 

Kelly  Reynolds  Taiaroa 

MacGregor        Rigg  Wahawaha 

Nobs,  14. 
Bowen  Kerr  Scotland 

Buckley  Montgomery      Walker,  W.  G 

Holmes  Ormond  Whitmore 

Jennings  Peacock  Williams. 

Johnston  Pharazyn 

Majority  against,  2. 

Words  rejected,  and  clause  struck  out. 

Clause  5. — Covenant  not  to  be  a  bar. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question,. 
**That  this  clause  be  a  clause  of  the  Bill." 


Bamicoat 
Feldwick 
Kelly 
MacGregor 

Bowen 
Buckley 
Johnston 
Kerr 


Ayes,  12. 
McLean 
Montgomery 
Pharazyn 
Pollen 

Noes,  10. 
Omond 
Peacock 
Scotland 


Reynolds 

Swanson 
Wahawaha. 

Walker,  W.  C. 

Whitmore 

Williams. 


Majority  for,  2. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Progress  reported. 

NATIVE  TOWNSHIPS  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving,. 
That  this  BUI  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said 
the  object  was  to  enable  the  Crown  to  acquire 
land  in  districts  known  as  Native  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  what  were  termed 
**  Native  townships."  The  necessity  for  this 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
tourist  traffic  between  Pipiriki  and  other 
places  further  inland.  The  traffic  up  the  Wa- 
nganui  River  was  considerable,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  suitable  accommodation  for 
tourists  in  that  district.  He  would  venture 
to  say  that  any  one  who  had  not  seen  the 
place  would  find  it  worth  his  while  to  pay 
it  a  visit.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  soeneiy  to  be  found  in  the  .wide  world  over 
was  to  be  met  v^th  from  about  fifteen  miles  up 
the  Wanganui  River  until  one  reached  Pipiriki» 
and  also  along  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  that  place.    But  there  was  no 
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acoommodation  for  travellers  except  at  Pipiriki, 
and  there  was  very  little  aocomraodation  even 
there.  The  land  at  present  being  held  in 
Native  hands,  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to 
put  up  an  accommodation-house  or  any  suit- 
able place  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 
He  recollected  when  in  that  district  having  to 
stay  in  a  little  tin  house  where  the  accommoda- 
tion was  so  limited  that  he  and  two  others  had 
to  be  content  to  occupy  a  small  room  contain- 
ing three  beds,  and,  as  this  was  the  only  acoom- 
modation, in  some  wonder  he  asked  the  man 
in  charge  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
some  of  the  party  had  been  ladies.  The  man 
replied,  •*  Well,  you  would  have  to  go  down  and 
sleep  with  the  groom  in  the  tent."  Now,  he 
thought  it  was  very  inconvenient  that  there 
should  be  no  proper  accommodation  in  these 
places  for  travellers.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Bill  to  take  pieces  of  ground  not  exceeding 
500  acres  in  extent  in  any  one  place,  and  it 
was  proposed  abo  that  the  Natives  should  have 
one-twentieth  part  of  that  area  conveyed  to 
them  and  reserved  for  their  use.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  no  township  should  be  nearer  to 
another  than  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  With 
regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Bill, 
he  might  say  it  was  all  of  a  machinery  charac- 
ter. It  was  proposed  to  first  get  a  report 
from  the  Commissioner,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
he  had  reported  that  a  place  was  suitable  for 
a  township,  it  would  vest  in  the  Grown,  after 
the  usual  formalities  were  carried  out.  The 
property  was  then  to  be  cut  up  for  lease  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  to 
renewal  of  the  lease  for  another  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  subject  to  revaluation ;  and 
the  land  which  was  vested  in  the  Grown — the 
streets  and  other  reserves — was  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Natives,  and  all  the  rents  accru- 
ing from  the  leases  would  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Natives,  after  payment  of  expenses.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  registration  of  the 
lesbses  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  and  there 
were  other  provisions  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Natives.  The  only  difficulty  they  had 
about  the  matter  at  present  was  to  get  the 
Natives  to  convey  these  places  to  the  Grown, 
ior  the  purpose  of  meeting  tbe  demands  of 
the  increasing  traffic.  The  tourist  traffic  was, 
in  fact,  increasing  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  worth 
some  thousands  a  yecur.  The  people  of  those 
districts  got  the  benefit  of  this  expenditure 
of  money,  and  were  desirous  of  encouraging 
the  traffic  in  every  way.  While  the  Qovem- 
ment  were  endeavouring  to  effect  this  change 
in  the  management  of  Native  lands,  he  might 
say  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  themselves.  The 
Bill  would  be  found  to  be  a  serviceable  one. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  said  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  veiy  high-handed  measure.  It 
looked  very  like  an  attempt  to  force  settle- 
ments on  the  Natives  whether  they  wanted 
them  or  not.  One  had  heard  of  setting  a 
steam-engine  to  work  to  crack  a  nut,  and 
really  that  was  what  the  measure  reminded 
him  of.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  told 
Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley 


them  that  acoommodation  was  very  mnch 
needed  for  tourists  and  others  in  a  certain 
district,  and  the  Bill  before  the  Council  pro- 
posed to  create  Native  townships  whioh  were 
not  to  exceed  500  acres  in  area.  Surely,  if 
that  was  all  that  was  required  it  was  un- 
necessary to  set  apart  blocks  of  land  for  so 
small  an  object. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  500  acres 
would  be  a  very  small  township. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  said,  but  then 
the  townships  would  not  be  limited  to  one. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  not  read  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  said  Yes,  he  had 
studied  the  Bill.  Then,  it  was  rather  ridicu- 
lous to  find  that  the  7th  clause  said, — 

*'  In  the  selection  of  such  Native  allot- 
ments the  wishes  of  the  Native  owners  shall 
be  complied  with  in  so  far  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  tbe  Surveyor-General,  such  compliance  does 
not  interfere  with  the  survey,  or  the  direction, 
situation,  and  size  of  the  streets,  allotments, 
or  reserves  of  the  township." 

He  thought,  surely,  if  they  were  not  to  ob- 
ject to  anything,  it  was  of  little  use  saying  their 
wishes  should  as  far  as  possible  be  complied  with, 
for  the  Surveyor-General  would  have  power  to 
ignore  their  wishes.  It  reminded  him  of  what 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  to  some  one  who  in  his 
Court  protested  against  his  Lordship's  decision : 
**  Oh  I  "  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  **  protest,  bat 
go  about  your  business."  As  far  as  he  could 
understand  and  learn — and  he  had  made  in- 
quiries of  the  Natives — they  were  opposed  to 
this  Bill.  However,  there  were  two  members 
of  the  Native  race  in  tbe  Council,  and  he  would 
wait  to  hear  them  give  their  opinions  on  the 
measure.  If  they  should  object  to  it,  he  would 
certainly  vote  against  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLE  AN  hoped  the  Bill  would 
|)ass.  He  looked  upon  it  in  quite  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  it  was  regarded  by 
his  honourable  friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
He  looked  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  a  very  necessary 
Bill ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Natives  were  concerned, 
he  would  put  it  to  them.  What  would  be  the 
condition  if  this  land  were  required  for  a 
European  township  ?  Had  they  not  power  to 
take  European  land  for  such  purposes  ?  These 
townships  were  very  necessary  on  the  route  for 
tourists,  and  he  might  say  in  this  connection 
the  tourist  traffic  was  very  valuable,  because 
every  tourist  travelling  round  New  Zealand,  he 
was  quite  sure,  had  got  to  spend  £50,  and  the 
Natives  themselves  would  have  a  share  of  that 
money.  It  would  be  a  very  profitable  thing  for 
them  to  induce  tourists  to  come  here,  and  to 
afford  them  all  possible  facilities  for  travelling 
up  the  Wanganui  River  and  for  visiting  other 
places  such  as  this  Bill  might  apply  to  in 
creating  townships.  He  thought  the  Natives, 
even  in  their  own  interest,  if  the  measure  were 
put  to  them  properly,  would  not  object  to  it. 

The  Hon.  Major  WAHAWAHA  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  Bill  now  before  the 
Council.  If  the  Hon.  the  Attorney-General 
had  mentioned  that  it  would  onlv  apply  to  one 
place,  he  would  know  better  what  to  think; 
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bat,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Bill  had  to  go  before 
the  Native  Afisurs  Committee,  he  would  not 
say  anything  more  at  present. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  STEVENS  said  that  generally 
speaking  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  Bill  was 
iijcely  to  be  a  useful  measure,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  promote,  more  or  less,  the  settlement 
of  the  country.    It  certainly  did  appear  that 
the   Gk>vemor,   by  Proclamation,  could    take 
the  land  of  any  Natives  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  thought  proper  to  take,  and 
it  did  seem  to  be  a  high-handed  proceeding; 
but  he  was  not  sure  there  were  any  means  of 
escape  from  that  position  if  the  thing  con- 
templated was  to  be  done  at  all.     But  there 
were  two  points  to  which  he  wished  to  call  his 
honourable  friend's  attention  with  regard  to 
Uie  Bill.    One  was  that  in  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood  there  was  power  to  create  Native  town- 
ships, and  to  set  aside  allotments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Natives  that  were  inalienable.    Of 
course  they  all  knew  their  land  could  not  be 
sold  to  any  one  in  the  ordinary  way  of  sale, 
being  Native  land.    But  it  was  proposed  to 
lease  this  land,  as  his  honourable  friend  had 
said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  ;  and  yet  he 
saw  here  what  appeared  to  be  a  most  unfortu- 
nate provision— that  at  any  time  any  one  of 
the  Natives   interested  might  sell  his  ascer- 
tained interest  in  the  block,  not  in  the  Native 
aUotment   in  the  township,  but  in  the  rest, 
to  the  Crown.     Now,  he  trusted  his  honour- 
able  friend   would    see    the    importance    of 
^preserving    as   much    as   possible    this  land, 
which  was  practically  going  to  be  taken  com- 
pulsorily  from   the  Natives,  for   their   main- 
■tenance  and  benefit — not  merely  the  Native 
allotments  in  the  township,  but  the  whole  of 
the  land.    Why  should  the  Crown  desire  to 
purchase  this  land  ?    Why  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  applied  to  it  as  obtained  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Coast  Settlement  Beserves,  where 
the  land  was  inalienable  ?    If  his  honourable 
friend  looked  through  the  legislation  on  that 
important  subject — he  meant  the  legislation 
relating  to  the    administration    of   the  West 
Coast  Settlement  Beserves,  of  which  he  (Mr 
Stevens)  had  some  knowledge,  having  presided 
for  two  years  over  the  Committee  which  dealt 
with  tiiat  subject — he  would  find  that  these 
lands  were  inalienable,  and  were  preserved  for 
ever  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natives  interested 
according  to  their  respective  shares ;  and  he  did 
entreat  Us  honourable  friend  not  to  let  the  Bill 
pass  in  its  present  form  in  that  particular. 
This  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject 
to  which  he  wished  to  make  reference.    There 
was  another  point,  one  of  detail  perhaps,  but 
still  one  of  some  consequence.    If  honourable 
gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  24th  clause  they 
would  find  it  was  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
provision.    It  said  that — 

"  The  local  government  of  Native  townships 
shall  be  such  as  the  Governor  in  Council 
prescribes,  and  for  that  purpose  be  may  apply 
to  any  Native  township  sucn  of  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force  relative 
to  local  authorities  and  the  management  of 
municipal  affairs  as  he  thinks  fit." 


Now,  what  was  the  position  with  regard  to 
these  townships  ?  They  would  necessarily  be 
too  small  for  municipalities.  They  would  be 
unsuitable  for  the  application  of  the  Boad 
Board  system  or  of  the  county  system  in  any 
form,  and  certainly  unsuitable  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  municipal  system  as  it  now  stood. 
It  appeared  to  him  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
regard  to  this  matter  would  be  to  revive  the 
repealed  Town  Boards  Act  for  this  special 
purpose.  He  was  certain  that  nothing  would 
be  so  suitable  for  a  small  growing  township  as 
a  Town  Board.  He  did  not  think  it  was  at  all 
a  desirable  thing,  or  a  very  constitutional  ph>- 
ceeding,  that  a  form  of  rating  and  a  form  of 
local  government  should  be  set  up  by  mere 
Proclamation  in  a  township.  It  appeared  to 
him  the  thing  should  be  done  either  by  a 
special  Act  of  a  local  character,  or  by  some- 
thing which  was  already  known  to  the  law  and 
at  the  same  time  suitable,  and  that  in  that  way 
some  system  of  local  government  could  be  set 
up  which  might  be  applicable  to  oases  of  the 
kind.  Having  made  these  few  remarks,  he 
might  say  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  approved  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Bill  was  brought  in — that 
was,  the  purpose  of  establishing  townships  in 
Native  districts,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
done.  But  he  thought  some  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  government  of  the  town,  as  in- 
dicated by  his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Stevens, 
apart  from  regulations  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.  He  thought  such  a  very  important 
matter  as  government  by  a  local  body  should 
certainly  be  provided  for  by  Act,  and  not  by 
regulation  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  He  could 
quite  imagine  that  in  purely  Native  districts, 
such  as  those  up  the  Wanganui  Kiver,  where 
there  was  no  European  settlement,  it  would  be 
a  public  calamity  to  the  Natives  to  have  a  town 
thrust  upon  them  with  all  sorts  of  drinking- 
shops,  and  aJl  the  paraphernalia  of  European 
civilisation.  The  means  by  which  these  towns 
should  be  governed  ought  to  be  provided  for, 
and  there  ought  to  be  set  aside  reserves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
town  was  to  be  properly  conducted  in  those  re- 
mote places  unless  by  means  of  endowments  in 
the  towns  themselves,  from  which  some  revenue 
might  be  derived.  At  any  rate,  some  endow- 
ments would  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic convenience,  and  to  carry  on  the  public 
business.  He  hoped  that  before  the  Bill  passed 
through  the  Council  the  Government  would 
reconsider  this  matter,  and  make  provision  for 
public  reserves  for  the  townships.  In  other 
respects  the  Bill  was  a  good  one. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  TAIABOA  also  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  measure.  He  had  not  had 
very  much  time  to  look  over  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  able  to  say  as  much  as 
he  would  otherwise  have  wished  to  say.  As  far 
as  the  title  of  the  Bill  went,  it  sounded  very 
well,  and  apparently  the  intention  was  to  make 
settlements  in  Native  districts,  but  he  could 
not  agree  with  all  the  provisions  coatained  in 
the  Bill— in  fact,  he  was  opposed  to  many  oC 
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them.  As  far  as  he  could  understand  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  the  land  referred  to  was 
to  he  taken  entirely  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  Natives,  and  considered  Grown  land.  He 
did  not  see  how  this  could  he  done  in  any 
case  with  fairness.  He  also  quite  agreed  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  reference  to  clause 
18,  and  the  power  of  the  Natives  to  resell  their 
sections  again  to  the  Government.  The  Crown 
in  the  first  instance  having  taken  this  land, 
and  awarded  it  to  the  Natives,  it  would  he 
absurd  for  them  to  resell  it  again  to  the  Grown, 
who  would  again  sell  it  to  somebody  else  at  a 
higher  price.  If  the  Bill  did  come  into  force, 
at  any  rate,  this  matter  should  be  seen  to, 
and  those  sections  which  were  awarded  to  the 
Natives  should  be  made  entirely  inalienable. 
Although  he  had  not  much  time  to  study  the 
Bill,  he  noticed  that  in  clause  15,  subsection 
(2),  a  power  was  given  to  have  a  renewal  clause 
inserted  in  the  leases,  and  that  a  renewal 
could  be  had  for  twenty-one  years,  and  that 
the  improvements  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
incoming  lessee  whenever  the  lease  was  trans- 
ferred. Perhaps  in  some  cases,  where  build- 
ings had  been  erected,  a  provision  of  chat  sort 
might  be  fair,  but,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  not  at  all  clear  about  those 
sorts  of  leases  being  made  to  apply  to  those 
sections  belonging  to  the  Natives,  and  he 
thought  that  in  all  cases  the  land  at  the  expiry 
of  the  lease  should  be  returned  either  to  the 
Crown  or  to  the  Natives,  or  to  whoever  might 
be  the  owner  of  the  sections  at  the  time.  If 
the  Natives  themselves  were  the  owners,  they 
should  agree  to  an  improvement  clause  being 
inserted  in  the  lease.  Of  course,  that  was  their 
look-out,  but  what  he  objected  to  was  the  fact 
of  this  provision  being  made  law  without  the 
knowledge  or  wish  of  the  owners  at  all.  He 
had  had  sad  experience  in  other  Native  reserves 
where  legislation  had  been  passed  having  this 
effect,  and  it  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
— and  which  the  Natives  had  still  got  to  go 
through.  He  hoped  the  Council  on  this  occa- 
sion would  not  only  consider  the  two  Native 
members,  but  the  whole  of  the  Native  people, 
in  dealing  with  the  measure  before  it,  and  he 
hoped  that  everything  would  be  done  witti  care, 
so  that  it  would  not  cause  further  trouble  in  the 
future.  He  had  been  told  that  this  Govern- 
ment professed  that  they  would  settle  all  this 
kind  of  trouble,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
coming  on  as  thick  as  ever.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  had  referred  to  Tokaanu  as  one  place 
where  this  measure  was  required,  and  if  he  had 
mentioned  what  other  places  required  it  it 
would  simplify  matters.  But  as  far  as  he  had 
read  the  Bill  it  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  named  all  the  places  where  it  was 
required,  in  order  to  save  ajixiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Natives. 
Bill  read  the  second  time. 

JURIES  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving. 
That  this  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time^  said 
this  was  a  similar  Bill  to  the  one  he  had  intro- 
Hon.  Mr.  Taiaroa 


duced  last  session,  and  no  doubt  what  he  had 
said  on  that  occasion  would  be  in  the  zocoUec- 
tion  of  honourable  members.  They  had  a  very 
long  discussion  on  the  question,  and  he  stated 
then  what  he  would  now  state  again,  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  abolish  the  difltinc- 
tion  between  what  were  known  as  common  and 
special  jurors.  The  Bill  on  the  previous  session 
was  referred  to  the  Statutes  Kevision  CSom- 
mittee,  but  it  was  amended  when  it  reached 
another  plsuse  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
not  thought  desirable  to  go  on  with  it  at  that 
time,  especially  in  view  of  the  late  period  of  the 
session.  Probably  on  this  occasion  it  would 
receive  more  consideration  in  another  place. 
It  had  been  stated—and  he  had  been  consider- 
ably abused  in  connection  with  the  matter — 
that  the  special  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  do 
away  with  the  intelligence  of  juries,  and  that 
intelligent  jurymen  were  not  to  be  placed  on, 
juries.  Well,  any  one  who  read  the  Bill  would 
find  that  its  object  was  the  very  opposite.  Its 
object  was  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the 
juries,  and  to  abolish  the  distinction  between 
what  were  known  as  common  jurors  and  what 
were  known  as  special  juries,  or  those  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  friendship  with  the 
Sheriff :  that  was  the  source  the  special  jurors 
were  frequently  selected  from.  There  was  also 
in  the  Bill  a  provision  which  he  thought  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Council — that 
was,  the  provision  in  clause  6.  At  the  present 
time,  when  juries  did  not  agree  they  were  kept 
confined  for  an  unreasonable  time,  and  only 
discharged  when  the  Judge  decided  that  they 
could  not  agree.  The  Judge  decided  this  mas- 
ter in  his  fullness  of  heart,  and  then  allowed 
them  to  go,  giving  them  the  thanks  of  the 
colony  for  their  services.  This  clause  provided 
that  if  a  jury,  after  deliberating  for  a  certain 
time,  intimated  that  they  could  not  agree, 
they  could  then  be  discharged  by  the  Judge. 
He  thought  that  was  a  merciful  provision,  and 
one  that  would  be  much  better  for  the  jurymen, 
who  at  present  were  looked  on  as  prisoners  for 
the  time  being.  Section  7  provided  that  the 
scale  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases  in  re- 
gard to  payment  and  that  there  should  be 
no  distinction  where  special  'juries  were  abo- 
lished. As  he  had  said  before,  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  do  away  with  the  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  juries,  as  had  been  suggested.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  rather  wished  to  add  to  it.  He 
proposed  to  send  the  Bill  to  the  Joint  Statutes 
Revision  Committee,  if  the  Council  would  do 
him  the  honour  of  reading  it  a  second  time. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  said  he  would  support 
this  measure,  because  he  believed  that  it  was  a 
gre^t  improvement  on  the  present  jury  system, 
and  that  it  would  strengthen  the  common  juiy, 
who  at  present  required  it  very  much,  by 
abolishing  the  special  jury.  He  thought  the 
common  jury,  properly  constituted,  was  quite 
as  capable  as  any  special  jury  to  decide  upon 
the  cases  that  came  before  it.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  not  going  further,  in  the  direction 
of  getting  rid  of  the  pernicious  system  of  chal- 
lenge which  W8b8  in  operation  under  the  present 
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l«w.  He  f41t  oortain  if  a  oonseosas  of  opinion 
were  taken  of  the  Judges  they  wonld  be  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  doing  away  with  it,  and  al- 
lowing no  challenge  except  on  satisfactory  cause 
shown  in  open  Court.  The  present  system 
eliminated  in  a  great  many  cases  the  intelli- 
gent jurymen.  The  only  way  this  Bill  dealt 
with  the  matter  was  to  give  the  same  power  of 
challenge  to  the  Grown  as  was  given  to  the 
accnsed,  and  that  might  be  said  to  counteract 
the  effect  on  the  other  side.  It  might  not  be 
so,  bnt  it  might  be  possible  that  the  lawyer  for 
the  Crown  might  want  to  get  rid  of  persons 
who  he  thought  would  be  favourable  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  might,  just  as  naturally,  want  to  get 
rid  of  persons  who  be  thought  would  be 
against  him.  He  preferred  to  see  the  present 
system  of  challenge  abolished,  both  on  tne  part 
of  the  Crown  and  on  the  part  of  the  accused, 
unless  cause  were  first  shown  in  open  Court. 
He  had  known  of  many  cases  where  intelligent 
men  had  been  struck  off  a  jury,  and  persons  of 
indifferent  character  left  in  their  place:  the 
jury  was  consequently  weakened.  Unless  the 
Oovemment  brought  in  a  provision  to  this 
effect,  it  was  his  intention  in  Committee  to  en- 
deavour to  get  this  change  made.  There  had 
been  something  said  about  doing  away  with  the 
jury  system  altogether,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  would  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
community,  because,  if  the  jury- was  properly 
•oonstitnted,  it  was  a  valuable  safeguard  for  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  system  of  triid  by  jury  would  be  re- 
tained, and  reformed  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  was  perfectly  willing 
to  strengthen  what  was  known  as  the  common 
jury  in  every  possible  way,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  have  seen  a  proposal  to  do 
away  with  the  Grand  Jury  altogether,  as  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
be  objected  to  in  this  Bill  was  the  doing-away 
altogether  with  special  juries.  There  were 
jitkny  cases — and  especiuly  mercantile  cases 
— ^where  the  ordinary  run  of  jurors  had  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  all.  Under 
section  160  of  the  present  Juries  Act  the 
payment  to  special  juries  was  fixed  at  £1  for 
the  first  day,  and  lOs.  the  next  day;  and  if 
people  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  jury,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  special-juiy  system,  this 
privilege  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from 
ihem.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Bill  went 
before  the  Statutes  Revision  Committee  some 
provision  would  be  made  in  the  direction  he 
had  indicated,  whereby  the  special  juries  would , 
be  retained,  as  they  were  highly  necessary  in 
certain  cases. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  desired  to  say,  in 
regard  to  this  Bill,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  stop 
it  from  going  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Com- 
mittee, but  unless  it  was  considerably  amended 
when  it  came  back  he  was  afraid  he  would 
have  to  vote  against  it.  As  far  as  doing  away 
with  special  juries  was  concerned,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bonar  had  put  the  case  very  well.  There  were 
certain    mercantile  cases  where  these  juries 


were  absolutely  necessary.  They  should  also 
strengthen  the  common- jury  system,  and  make 
it  a  better  one ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  a  man's 
name  being  on  the  common -jurv  list  should 
prevent  him  from  also  being  placed  on  the 
special-jury  list.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  on  both. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  said  that  one 
remark  might  be  worth  while  making  to  meet 
the  misapprehension  under  which  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  seemed  to  labour  at  present 
— namely,  that  it  was  the  rule  now  that  those 
men  whose  names  appeared  on  the  special- 
jury  list  were  thereby  exempted  from  serving 
on  the  common  jury.  This  was  not  so;  and 
the  reason  suggested  for  the  abolition  of  the 
special  juries,  that  the  common  juries  would 
thereby  be  strengthened  by  the  names  being 
added  to  those  now  appearing  on  the  special 
list,  was  no  reason  at  all.  At  jpresent  those 
persons  who  were  on  the  special-] ury  list  also 
appeared  on  the  common-jury  list.  It  would 
be  practically  no  guarantee  at  all  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  common  jury,  as  the 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  were  at  pre- 
sent liable  to  serve  on  the  special  juries  also 
appeared  on  the  common-jury  list.  The  only 
way  of  securing  an  increased  strength  to  the 
common  jury  would  be  to  make  such  provision 
as  was  made  in  Scotland,  where  on  every  jury 
there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the  special- 
jury  list.  That  would  be  the  only  way  of 
securing  what  had  been  suggested. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BO  WEN  said  that,  as  the  Bill 
was  going  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Conmiittee, 
perhaps  there  would  be  less  discussion  on  the 
second  reading  than  otherwise,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  rather  sorry  to  see  that  the 
question  of  the  Grand  Jury  system  had  not  been 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill.  He  believed,  himself, 
that  the  Grand  Jury  was  a  rudimentary  limb  in 
our  body  politic,  descended  to  us  from  a  society 
living  under  totally  different  conditions,  and 
that  it  was  an  anachronism  in  this  colony.  He 
had  seen  something  of  the  Grand  Jury  system 
in  this  country,  and  had  watched  it  a  good  deal, 
and  his  impression  was  that  it  was  not  suitable 
to  this  colony  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Grand  Jury  list  was  made  up  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  the  guaran- 
tee of  justice  to  the  prisoner  that  people  fancied 
it  to  be.  Grand  Juries  had  a  trick  of  trying 
cases  on  the  evidence  brought  before  them, 
although  this  evidence  was  necessarily  of  an 
ex  parte  character.  He  had  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  way  in  which  evidence  came 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  had  seen  the 
jury  deliberately  set  to  work  to  try  the  case, 
although  warned  that  it  was  not  their  business 
to  do  so.  He  thought  the  present  system  was 
a  mistake  altogether.  If  a  man  was  wrong- 
fully charged  with  an  offence,  and  brought  be- 
fore a  Court,  as  far  as  any  damage  to  his  cha- 
racter was  concerned,  it  was  done  by  the  fact 
of  the  charge  having  been  brought,  and,  if  the 
Grand  Jury  found  no  true  bill,  that  did  not 
clear  him  altogether  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
They  often  had  an  idea  that  his  offence  had 
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been  smoothed  over,  and  that  something  or 
another  was  wrong ;  whereas  if  he  were  put  on 
his  trial,  and  it  were  found  that  there  was  no 
case,  he  would  be  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  the  responsibility  would  be  brought 
home  to  the  Magistrate  who  had  sent  the  man 
to  the  Court.  At  present  nobody  was  respon- 
sible. When  men  came  out  of  the  Grand  Jury 
room,  who  was  responsible  for  the  verdict  given 
there  ?  No  one.  It  was  the  most  irresponsible 
tribunal  that  he  knew  of.  It  did  not  at  all  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  community,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  a  really  great  reform 
would  be  to  do  away  with  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  relegate  the  real  responsibility  of  send- 
ing a  man  for  trial  to  Uie  Magistrate  who 
sent  him  there.  With  regard  to  special  juries, 
he  agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  common  juries,  and  to  make 
them  fairly  representative  of  the  people,  and 
so  far  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  very  few  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  acting  as  common  jurors.  There  was  a 
good  deal  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
MacGregor,  that  the  Scotch  law  might  be 
copied  in  the  direction  of  providing  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  special  jurors  should  be  on 
every  juiy.  But  the  great  question  was  how  to 
get  a  special-jury  list  framed :  we  wanted  there 
special  intelligence,  and  some  knowledge  of 
mercantile  pursuits.  There  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty about  this  matter,  and  it  was  one  which 
was  rather  difficult  of  solution,  and  which  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  inquired  into.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  was  right  to  abolish  the  special 
juries  altogether,  as  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  for  litigants  who  were  willing — if  both 
sides  agreed — to  secure  the  services  of  jurors 
who  were  well  versed  in  special  questions. 
That  was  often  important  in  the  interests  of 
justice.  Ho  was  sorry  that  the  question  of 
Grand  Juries  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Bill,  because  he  thought  reform  necessary. 
With  regard  to  the  payment  of  jurors,  it  was 
only  reasonable  that  they  should  be  paid. 
There  were  many  cases  of  great  hardship, 
where  a  man  was  taken  away  from  his  work 
when  he  could  not  afford  it,  and  especially 
where  he  had  a  family  to  support. 

Bill  read  the  second  time. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  five  o'clock  p.m. 
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Mr.  Speakeb  took  the  chair  at  half-past  twa 
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Pbaybbs. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
Restraint  of  Incitements  to  Betting  or  Wager- 
ing Bill,   Waimate  Municipal  Reserves  Bill» 
Shops  anfll  Shop-assistants  Bill. 

SECOND  READINGS. 
Slander  of  Women  Bill,  River  Boards  Bill, 
Defamation  Bill. 

WEST  COAST  LAND  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  R.  McEENZIE  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  If,  in  view  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Reserve  reverting  to  the  Crown,  he  will  at  an 
early  date  take  steps  to  constitute  the  West 
Coas^  portion  of  the  Nelson  Provincial  District 
a  separate  land  district,  with  a  land-office  at 
Westport?  He  might  point  out  that  there 
was  a  considerable  area  of  Crown  land  in  the 
electorate  which  he  represented  outside  the 
Midland  area,  but  the  land  was  administered 
at  present  under  the  dual  control  of  the  Landa 
and  Mines  Departments.  That  dual  control 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was  also  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  in  the  district  to  get  land 
at  all.  The  Land  Board  of  Nelson  consisted 
of  a  few  merchants  and  others  who  had  not 
much  knowledge  of  land  matters,  and  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  land  in  question. 
Their  labour  was  a  labour  of  love,  for  which 
these  gentlemen  had  not  the  necessary  local 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  give  proper  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  district  he 
referred  to ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  Gro- 
vemment  would  see  their  way  to  separate  it 
from  the  Nelson  District,  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  23rd  section  of  the  Land  Act. 

Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  might  say  that  thia 
question  was  one  which  would  require  con- 
sideration when  the  Government  got  back  the 
large  area  of  land  which  was  now  held  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Company.  It  was  believed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  boundaries  of 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  South 
Island.  As  soon  as  ever  the  land  he  referred 
to  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  (jovemment, 
this  matter  would  be  attended  to. 

AUCKLAND  SHOP-HOURS. 
Mr.  CROWTHER  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  If  he  can  see  his  way  to  take  action 
at  once  to  stop  the  legal  prosecutions  and- 
appeals  that  are  at  present  going  on  in  Auck- 
land under  **  The  Shops  and  Shop-assistants- 
Act,  1894,'*  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
so  amend  the  said  Act  as  to  better  meet  the 
requirements  of  shopkeepers  and  shop-assist- 
ants throughout  the  colony?  He  was  verj 
much  pleased  to  notice  that  since  notice  of  this 
question  had  been  put  on  the  Order  Paper  the- 
Minister   had  introduced  an  amending  BULi 
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It  was  well  known  to  the  Auckland  people  that 
a  laige  sum  of  money  had  been  spent  in  con- 
neofcion  with  this  matter,  and  it  was  also  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  House  that  the 
margin  of  profit  at  present  in  connection  with 
busixiees  did  not  permit  of  expenditure  of  this 
description.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  Minister 
would  see  his  way  to  do  what  he  suggested. 
Ho  asked  this  question  with  the  very  best  feel- 
ing for  all  concerned.  The  time  had  certainly 
arrived  when  something  should  be  done  to 
bring  the  contending  parties  together,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  the  Minister  was  the  right  per- 
son to  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  BEEVES  had  just  succeeded,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  in  obtaining  leave  to  introduce 
a  BiU  which  had  been  read  a  first  time,  and 
the  second*  reading  had  been  set  down  for  an 
early  date.  He  was  not  aware, that  any  in- 
formations had  been  laid  against  shopkeepers 
in  Auckland  this  week,  and  he  could  assure  the 
honourable  gentleman  that  there  was  no  desire 
to  unduly  and  vezatiously  harass  the  people  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business.  He  hoped  the 
BiU  he  had  introduced  would  meet  the  views 
of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  would  prevent 
any  more  friction  taking  place. 

CHBISTCHURCH  LICENSED  HOUSES. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  Has  he  read  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Bishop,  S.M.,  at  Christchurch,  delivered  on 
Saturday  last,  in  which,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
viction of  six  publicans  for  Sunday-trading,  he 
declared  as  follows  :  **  Judging  by  the  ease 
with  which  liquor  was  apparently  obtained  by 
the  informants  in  these  cases,  I  feel  bound  to 
assume  that  Sunday- trading  is  carried  on  by 
these  licensees  in  a  most  open  and  flagrant 
manner  '*  ?  Will  he  take  steps  to  alter  the 
police  management  under  which  such  a  state 
of  things  is  possible?  This  question  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  a  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  on  a  previous  day  in  the  House, 
to  which,  of  course,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
refer.  He  might,  however,  point  out  that  an 
inquiry  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  licensing-law  in  Christchurch  had  taken 
place  since  the  discussion  in  the  House,  and 
some  six  persons  had  been  fined  £10  and  costs ; 
and  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
informations  against  eight  others  who  would 
have  stood  on  exactly  the  same  footing  were 
withdrawn  by  the  informants.  Now,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  say,  if  that  state  of  things 
had  been  going  on  in  Christchurch,  where  so 
many  persons  could  be  caught  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  law  in  one  evening,  that  that  law 
had  been  properly  carried  out.  He  asked  that 
the  Oovemment  should  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  secure  that  in  future 
the  law  should  be  properly  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  answer  this  question,  and 
that  was  that  he  had  read  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Bishop,  and  he  had  read  in  that  day's  paper 
the  Stipendiary  Magistrate's  remarks. 


Mr.  O.  W.  RUSSELL.  — That  is  only  a 
small  piece. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate  said, — 

'*Were  you  young  men  of  the  conmion- 
informer  class,  doing  this  sort  of  work  for  fee 
or  reward,  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  one  word,  for  we  quite  know  how  to 
appraise  those  people  at  their  proper  value. 
But  the  circumstances  here  are  quite  different. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  you  young 
men  thought  you  were  doing  good  and  righteous 
service,  for  otherwise  you  would  surely  never 
have  willingly  incurred  such  unenviable  no- 
toriety as  has  been  yours  over  these  cases* 
But  it  is  just  here  that  we  join  issue.  Does  not 
your  conduct  savour  rather  much  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  *end  justifies  the  means'? — a 
doctrine  so  vicious,  so  pregnant  of  evil,  that  its 
condemnation  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 
superficial  mind." 

The  honourable  member  had  placed  that  all 
on  one  side  in  asking  the  question.  It  was 
true  the  Magistrate  said  that  to  the  publicans — 
which  he  thoroughly  indorsed.  They  were 
doing  a  great  injury  to  those  of  their  class  who 
were  respectable,  and  who  carried  out  the  law. 
He  said  to  the  House,  and  he  would  say  to 
the  country  at  any  time,  that  he  desired  that 
the  law  should  be  rigorously  applied,  and 
such  breaches  of  the  law  should  be  prevented. 
He  therefore  indorsed  every  word  which  the 
Magistrate  had  said,  and  he  thought  the 
Magistrate  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  when 
they  found  respectable  young  men  descending 
to  the  course  referred  to — absolutely  deceiving 
the  publicans  and  inviting  them  to  break  the 
law.  He  thought  the  remarks  of  the  Magistrate 
respecting  both  parties  were  to  be  conmiended. 
The  honourable  member  had  perhaps  wisely 
refrained  from  saying  anything  in  reference  to 
the  withdrawal  of  certain  cases  by  the  consent 
of  the  Prohibitionist  party.  There  were  certain 
rumours  afioat  in  connection  with  this  matter* 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  are  the  rumours  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
withdrawals  were  made  by  arrangement.  All 
he  would  say  was  this :  that  it  was  unfair  to 
the  six  persons  who  were  punished  if  the  others 
were  guilty  but  got  off  scot-free.  Those  who 
were  punished  would  naturally  have  a  grievance. 
He  heard  that  the  withdrawal  was  made  under 
an  arrangement.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
Magistrate  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and  the  in- 
formants saw  their  position,  and  therefore  did 
not  desire  to  go  further.  He  might  say  that  he 
was  carefully  watching  the  prosecutions  taking 
place  in  this  respect  from  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL. —The  last  clause, 
please. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  alteration  of  the  management  of  the 
police — the  management  was  perfect.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  whether  tiie  police  were 
doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— How  can  it  be  per- 
fect if  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  must  be  a  De- 
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fence  Minister,  an  Inspector  of  Police,  and 

Solicemen.  He  hoped  the  honourable  member 
id  not  want  the  management  altered  so  that 
they  should  do  as  these  young  men  had  done, 
because  he  would  say  at  once  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  have  that  done.  It  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  police  must  in  all 
oases  do  their  duty,  and  his  answer  was  that 
they  must  do  so. 
Mr.  G.  W.  RtJSSELL.— That  is  all  we  want. 


3.0. 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH  asked  the  Qo- 
vemment,  If  it  is  their  intention  to  re- 
construct the  Lending  Board  of  the  Advances 
to  Settlers  Department  so  that  the  small 
settlers  may  be  more  fairly  dealt  with ;  or  will 
they,  as  indicated  in  the  Governor's  Speech, 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  do  so  ?  He 
had  been  actuated  in  patting  this  question  by 
the  number  of  complaints  he  had  received  from 
small  settlers  m  to  the  unjust  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  treated.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  it  was  said, — 

**  Above  all,  New  Zealand  has  led  the  way  in 
successfully  floating  a  S-per-cent.  loan  in  the 
English  money-market,  thereby  strengthening 
her  public  credit  and  insuring  the  success  of 
the  scheme  for  giving  financi^  aid  under  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  Many  of  our  settlers 
have  alleged  that  their  applications  for  loans 
have  not  received  that  consideration  which 
their  merits  demanded.  The  responsibility, 
however,  of  administering  the  law  rests  with 
the  Board,  and  the  circumstances  complained 
of  are  beyond  the  control  of  my  Ministers. 
This  matter  will,  I  trust,  receive  your  careful 
oonsideration." 

He  understood  from  the  last  words  it  was 
meant  that  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  question,  and  there- 
fore he  put  this  question,  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  of  bringing  about 
reforms  that  were  required. 

Mr.  WARD,  in  reply  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, might  say  that  the  proposal  referred  to  in 
the  Governor's  Speech  was  not  directed  against 
the  administration  of  the  Boaxd ;  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  suggesting  that  applicants  whose 
applications  had  not  received,  or  who  believed 
they  had  not  received,  the  care  and  considera- 
tion they  were  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  should  have  an  opportunity  of  having 
these  applications  reconsidered.  He  might  say, 
for  the  honourable  member's  information,  an 
amendment  was  contemplated  in  connection 
with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  this  session, 
and  then  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
honourable  members  for  fully  discussing  any 
complaints  and  grievances  they  jnight  have. 
In  the  meantime  he  wished  to  say  that  the 
Board  gave  every  consideration  to  both  small 
and  large  applicants,  without  any  desire  to  dis- 
oriminate  between  them  as  to  who  were  or  who 
were  not  to  receive  an  advantage.  That  was 
the  policy  which  would  be  carried  out.  In  the 
inception  of  a  great  change  such  as  this  he 
might  add  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
complete  satisfaction  would  be  obtained  at 
Mr,  Seddon 


the  first,  but  he  hoped  that,  with  the 
rience  the  Board  had  gained,  all  these  diM- 
oulties  would  soon  be  overcome. 

LOCAL  BODIES'  ADVERTISING. 

Major  HARRIS  asked  the  Government,  If 
they  will  make  some  provision  in  the  Looal 
Government  Bill  to  be  shortly  introduced  to 
curtail  the  present  extravagant  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure  in  advertising  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  this  matter  had  not 
escaped  attention.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
under  the  present  system  of  local  government 
provision  was  made  that  various  very  trivial 
matters  should  be  publicly  advertised.  He 
thought  that  some  alteration  might  be  made  in 
the  way  of  leaving  this  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  bodies.  At  the  present  time,*  of  course, 
the  expenditure  was  compulsory.  Hence  there 
was  a  very  large  expense  incurred.  At  the  same 
time,  he  never  objected  to  publicity,  because 
publicity  prevented  things  from  being  done  by 
local  bodies  which  otherwise  might  be  done, 
and  which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ratepayers. 

INTERCOLONIAL  TREATIES. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  If  the  Government  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  a  despatch  by  Lord  Ripon,  dis- 
senting from  the  resolutions  of  the  Ottawa 
Conference  in  so  far  as  these  resolutions  re- 
commended differential  tariff  duties,  and  also 
disapproving  of  intercolonial  reciprocity  trea- 
ties; and,  if  so,  what  attitude  does  the 
Government  propose  to  adopt  in  regard  to 
this  dissent  and  disapproval  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  ?  In  asking  the 
question,  he  said  that  he  had  only  seen  a 
telegraphic  summary  of  the  despatch  referred 
to,  and  consequently  it  would  be  premature  to 
arrive  at  a  final  judgment  upon  such  meagre 
information,  but  the  telegram  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  give  something  like  the  gist  of 
Lord  Ripon's  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and 
forewarned  was  forearmed.  If  so,  it  was  need- 
less for  him  to  say  that  these  sentiments  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  our  self-government  in 
the  matter  of  trade,  and  indirectly  at  our  poli- 
tical liberties  generally,  and  he  thought,  speak- 
ing for  himself,  that  these  statements  should 
be  combated  at  once,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
retrograde  colonial  policy  to  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  submit  for  a  single  day. 

Mr.  WARD,  in  reply,  might  say  that  the 
Government  had  some  information  on  the 
subject,  but  he  fancied  they  had  not  received 
the  despatch  to  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man alluded,  and  until  that  was  received  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  Government  to  give 
the  honourable  member  its  views  upon  the 
matter.  If,  however,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  wait  for  a  few  days  he  would  pro- 
bably hear  something  concerning  the  matter 
which  would  give  him  enlightenment  upon  it. 

HAKATERAMEA  UNEMPLOYED. 
Major  STEWARD  asked    the    Minister  of 
Labour,  Whether  the  Government  will  give  the . 
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oppartnnity  of  employment  on  oo-operatiye  or 
other  works  to  the  unemployed  of  Hakaterfr- 
mea?  He  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  question  of  the  unemployed  was  giving  as 
much  anxiety  to  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  any  honourable  member  in  that 
House.  But  the  Hon.  the  Minister  would  not 
think  him  too  persistent  in  putting  this  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  within  we  last  few  days 
grave  representations  had  been  made  to  him  as 
to  the  distress  existing  in  that  particular  por- 
tion of  his  electorate.  Similar  representations 
had  been  made  to  the  Minister  in  connection 
with  the  unemployed  at  Waimate.  The  Minis- 
ter the  other  day  informed  him  by  letter  very 
courteously  that  the  same  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  the  unemployed  there  as  to  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  colony;  but  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram stating  that  there  were  oases  of  extreme 
urgency  with  regard  to  the  unemployed  there, 
as  well  as  at  Hakateramea.  He  would  point 
out  that  undoubtedly  the  suffering  in  his  dis- 
trict had  been  intensified  by  the  extraordinary 
season  experienced.  This  would  be  seen  when 
he  told  the  Minister  that  a  gentleman  there 
going  out  to  look  for  his  ponies  found  them 
frozen  to  death,  that  dogs  on  the  run  were 
fiosen  in  their  kennels,  and  that  on  one  run 
thirty  thousand  sheep  had  been  lost,  while  on 
another  the  owner  believed  he  had  not  a  single 
sheep  left.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
difficalty  of  finding  employment  for  the  un- 
employed was  greater  than  ever,  and  their  suf- 
ferings must  also  be  greater. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  believing  that  this  matter  was  causing 
as  much  anxiety  to  the  Government  as  to  any 
member  of  the  House,  was  quite  correct.  Some 
ninety  men  were  now  being  employed  on  road- 
works in  the  Maerewhenua  district.  They  were 
drawn  partly  from  South  Canterbury  and  partly 
from  l^orth  Otago.  If  reports,  founded  upon 
fact,  were  made  to  them  that  there  was  special 
-distress  in  Hakateramea  he  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  do  his  very  utmost  to  prevent  the 
-continuance  of  that  distress. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 
Mr.  G.  W.  BU8SELL  asked  the  Oolonial 
Treasurer, — (1)  Does  the  Government  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  this  session  to  provide  for 
old-age  pensions,  as  promised  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  his  speech  at  Auckland  last  De- 
eember ;  (2)  what  is  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
legislation;  (8)  will  its  purport  be  fully  dis- 
closed in  the  Budget  for  1895  ?  The  matter  of 
old-age  pensions,  he  was  sure,  was  a  matter 
that  would  be  recognised  by  all  members  of 
the  House  as  of  growing  importance,  and 
legislation  on  this  subject  was  being  fully  dis- 
cussed in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  might 
say  he  held  in  his  hand  the  Press  Association 
report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Colonial 
Traasurer  on  the  10th  December,  and  in  one 
portion  of  it  he  found  these  words :  **  Alluding 
to  the  next  session's  work,  he  turned  to  some  of 
the  questions  to  be  dealt  with,  such  as  local 
^vemment,  the  adjustment  of  tariff  revision, 


the  licensing-laws,  and  old-age  pensions."  This 
being  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  the  matter 
had  received  every  consideration  from  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  trusted  the  Treasurer  would 
give  them  some  idea  of  what  the  proposals  were 
to  be. 

Mr.  WABD,  in  reply,  might  say  it  was  re- 
cognised that  this  was  a  very  important  matter. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  mentioned  it  would 
be  apparent  that  if  the  Government  were  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  them  in  one  session 
it  would  DO  a  very  big  order ;  but  he  thought 
they  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  honourable 
gentlemen  upon  three  out  of  the  four  ques- 
tions. As  to  the  matter  specially  referred  to, 
it  was  one  that  had  received  very  great  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Pro- 
bably the  honourable  gentleman  had  seen  t^e 
report  on  old-age  pensions  presented  by  the 
Boyal  Commission  in  England.  The  result  of 
that  report  was  unsatisfactory — exceedingly 
unsatisfactory — as  the  question  was  regarded 
as  altogether  too  huge  for  the  State  to  take  in 
hand,  and  as  one  that  benevolent  societies 
would  practically  have  to  carry  out.  He  hoped 
the  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  this  subject,  would  favour  the 
Government  with  their  views  upon  it.  In  the 
meantime  he  might  say  the  Government  were 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  could  or  could  not  find  a  solution 
of  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  indeed. 

WELLINGTON  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  If  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  employers  coimected  with 
the  building  trade  in  Wellington  are  at  present 
deducting  insurance  premiums  from  the  wages 
of  their  employes,  which  the  Minister  has  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  ?  If  so,  will  he,  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  concerned,  take  immediate  steps  to 
test  the  legality  of  such  deductions  ?  He  had 
been  requested  to  ask  this  question  by  a  num- 
ber of  working-men  in  Wellington. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  a  number  of  working-men 
in  Wellington  and  in  other  places  about  this 
matter,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  compulsory  reductions  from  wages  were 
being  maae  for  this  purpose.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  that  when  inquiries  were  made  it  was 
said  that  these  deductions  were  not  made  com- 
pulsorily,  and  it  was  difficult  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  to  proceed.  That,  he  under- 
stood, wa^  why  the  Truck  Act  Amendment  Bill 
had  been  introduced.  When  that  was  passed  he 
thought  the  difficulty  in  preventing  this  would 
be  removed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed 
the  custom  was  beginning  to  die  out,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  do  so. 

BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Captain  BUSSELL  asked  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer,—(1)  What  amount  of  deposits  has  been 
received  from  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  date 
under  the  New  Zealand  Consols  Act ;  (2)  the 
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corroncy  of  such  deposits;  (8)  the  rate  of 
interest  agreed  to  be  paid?  He  hoped  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  be  able  to  "  solu- 
tionise  "  this. 

Mr.  WARD  said,  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,  he  would  try  to  solve  it.  £150,000 
had  been  received  from  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land as  a  deposit  for  insoription  under  **  The 
New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894."  The  cur- 
rency  of  the  inscription  would  run  on  to  the  1st 
February,  1910,  and  the  rate  of  interest  agreed 
to  be  paid  was  ^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

BANKS  PENINSULA. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  the  Premier, 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  photo- 
graphs now  on  view  in  the  lobby,  and  why 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  New 
Zealand—namely,  that  on  Banks  Peninsula — 
is  not  represented?  In  asking  this  question 
he  was  understood  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  the  reason,  but,  as  a  fact,  views  of 
Banks  Peninsula  were  omitted  from  this  series. 
He  thought  if  there  was  any  part  of  New  Zea- 
land that  would  induce  tourists  to  come  to  the 
colony  it  wm  Banks  Peninsula.  There  should 
certainly  be  some  photographs  of  the  scenery 
on  Lake  EUesmere,  where  there  was  the  finest 
shooting  in  the  colony.  He  thought  such  views 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  tourists  to 
come  to  New  Zealand,  and  when  they  were 
sending  photographs  Home  he  trusted  this  part 
of  the  colony  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  might  say  that,  of  the 
framed  pictures,  such  as  there  were  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House,  some  forty  were  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  it  wm  intended  to  obtain 
views  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
]^anks  Peninsula,  the  district  represented  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  however,  had  appa- 
rently been  overlooked  by  photographers.  There 
were  no  pictures  of  the  scenery  there  to  be 
found  in  Burton's,  Morris's,  or  Martin's  collec- 
tions ;  otherwise  the  Government  would  have 
obtained  some.  If  any  honourable  members 
had  any  photos  of  the  sc^ery  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  produce 
them  if  they  wera  found  suitable. 

OPPOSED  RETURNS.  . 
Mr.  EARNSHAW  asked  the  Government, 
Why  Returns  Nos.  6  and  17,  Order  Paper  No. 
17,  are  opposed  ?  In  asking  this  question  he 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Treasurer  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  any  representative  of 
a  city  or  a  borough  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Bill  now  before 
the  House  unless  they  had  the  information  he 
desired,  so  that  honourable  members  for  cities 
and  boroughs  might  come  to  a  clear  decision  on 
the  question.  He  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
if  the  Minister  had  furnished  that  information 
before  going  on  with  the  Bill.  If  he  might 
anticipate  the  honourable  gentleman's  answer, 
that  he  could  not  get  these  data  from  his  de- 
partment, he  thought  it  was  still  more  neces- 
sary the  honourable  gentleman  should  have  got 
the  data  from  the  local  bodies,  and  laid  them 
before  the  House  as  a  parliamentary  paper. 
Captain  Russell 


With  regurd  to  Motion  No.  17  on  the  Cider 
Paper,  asking  for  a  return  giving  copies  of  all 
instructions  sent  to  the  Lands  and  Public 
Works  Departments  regarding  the  wages  or 
period  of  employment  of  the  unemployed  during 
the  past  six  months,  he  thought  it  very  neces- 
sary the  Minister  for  Public  Works  should 
have  laid  this  information  on  the  table,  so  that 
honourable  members  might  have  seen  whether 
the  Government  were  still  maintaining  what 
they  laid  down  on  the  introduction  of  the  co- 
operative system  as  the  living-wage — whether 
they  had  not  deliberately  broken  through  that, 
and  given  instructions  to  reduce  in  time  and 
wages.  He  had  reason  to  believe  they  had 
done  so. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that,  as  he  mentioned  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  last  evening,  the  reason 
why  this  return  was  not  furnished  was  that 
the  department  could  not  give  the  information 
asked  for.  They  were  unable  to  supply  the 
amount  of  special  rates  collected  during  the 
years  1893  and  1894.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man  suggested  that  the  department  should 
have  got  this  information  from  the  various 
boroughs.  That  would  require  them  to  get  the 
balance-sheet  of  every  local  body  in  the  colony. 
The  return  was  not  opposed  with  a  desire  to 
keep  information  from  the  House,  but  wholly 
and  solely  because  the  information  asked  for 
could  not  be  obtained.  He  might  say  also,  for 
the  honourable  gentleman's  information,  that 
balance-sheets  of  the  various  local  bodies  were 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  he  might  add 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  return  could  be 
supplied  by  reference  to  B.-20, 1892.  Regard- 
ing the  other  question, — in  connection  with 
the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between 
Ministers  and  officers  of  the  department8,~he 
thought  the  House  generally  knew  that  it  was 
a  recognised  rule  that  correspondence  between 
Ministers  and  officers  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter was  never  disclosed. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  said  he  only  asked  for  the 
instructions  given  with  regard  to  the  rates  o£ 
wages. 

Mr.  WARD  said  his  answer  was  that  corre- 
spondence between  Ministers  and  officers  was 
not  generally  furnished,  and  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  establish  a  precedent 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  SEDDON  might  state,  as  supplementary 
to  what  had  fallen  from  his  colleague,  that  no- 
instructions  had  been  given  to  reduce  the  prioe. 
Instructions  had  been  given  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  working-days  by  one-fifth,  so  as  to  spread 
the  expenditure  over  a  wider  surface,  but  the 
rates  previously  paid  were  to  be  maintained. 
Nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Government  to 
prevent  men  from  getting  what  was  called  a- 
living-wage. 

TREATIES  WITH  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
AND  CANADA. 

Oaptain  RUSSELL  asked  the  Premier, 
When  he  will  bring  before  this  House  the  draft 
of  the  reciprocal  treatv  entered  into  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  with  the  Governments  of 
South  Australia  and  Canada? 
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Ifr.  WARD  said  the  honouzable  gentleman 
WDold  recogniBe  that  probably  it  would  be 
more  conyeiiienk  to  deal  with  this  matter  when 
the  Financial  Statement  was  brought  down, 
which  he  hoped  to  do,  if  possible,  on  Friday 
night.  The  whole  of  the  information  respect- 
ing the  treaties  in  question  would  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH  HARBOUR. 

Kr.  E.  M.  SMITH  asked  the  Colonial  Trea. 
sorer, — (1,)  If  this  House  is  to  understand  that 
he,  when  in  London,  stated  to  the  Kew  Piy- 
month  bondholders  that  he  was  willing  that 
the  question  in  dispute  re  200,000  acres  of  land 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration  ?  If  so,  when 
will  an  Arbitration  Court  be  set  up,  whom 
will  it  consist  of,  and  will  the  New  Plymouth 
Harbour  Board  be  allowed  to  be  heard,  by 
counsel  or  otherwise?  (2.)  Did  the  question 
of  the  bondholders*  ofier  to  take  4  per  cent,  in 
place  of  6  per  cent,  as  is  now  paid  come  up  for 
diflousaion ;  if  so,  what  took  place  between  him 
and  the  said  bondholders,  and  what  understand- 
ipg  was  arrived  at,  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion? This  question  had  been  on  the  Order 
Paper  for  some  time,  but  for  various  reasons  it 
had  been  put  oB.  from  time  to  time.  He  had 
been  led  to  put  this  question  in  consequence 
of  information  received  by  cable  from  the  Old 
Country  that  an  arrangement  was  come  to 
between  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  bondholders  on  the  other.  He 
knew  that  the  forms  of  the  House  prevented 
his  making  a  long  speech,  and  now  that  his 
ooUeague  tne  honourable  member  for  Egmont 
had  arriyed  from  London  he  would  content 
himself  by  putting  the  question  standing  in 
his  name. 

Mr.  WARD  might  say  that  he  had  already 
twice  answered  this  question,  and  he  was  ready 
to  give  a  third  answer  to  it,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  honourable  member  for 
Egmont  in  his  place  again.  The  position  was, 
as  he  intimated  before,  that  the  bondholders 
were  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  ques- 
tions outside  the  dispute  about  the  200,000 
acres  of  land  which  they  had  suggested  for 
consideration  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
controversy  entirely,  and,  if  they  did  that,  he 
would  undertake  to  submit  the  matter  to  his 
colleagues  in  Wellington;  but  that  he  could 
not  himself  agree  to  any  course  with  regard 
to  arbitration.  That  was  the  arrangement  in 
London,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  a 
reply  had  not  been  received  from  the  Council  of 
Bondholders.  He  understood  it  was  to  follow 
him,  but  so  far  the  reply  had  not  arrived.  In 
reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  question,  he  might  say  that,  so 
lAr  as  the  Qovemment  was  concerned,  he,  as 
representing  the  Government,  had  informed 
the  Council  that  the  colony  could  not  in  any 
way  undertake  to  ^ve  4-per-cent.  bonds  in  ex- 
change for  6-per-cent.  bonds.  It  was  beyond 
question,  from  information  he  had,  that  the 
Mndholders  thought  they  had  a  doubtful  secu- 
rity, and  they  were  informed  that  if  they  con- 
sidered  the  security  a  doubtful  one  a  conversion 


might  be  effected  by  taking  the  bonds  at  a  par 
value.  The  honourable  member  for  Egmont 
made  that  offer.  He  thought  he  was  right  in 
saying  this,  and  that,  if  they  would  agree  to 
do  so,  the  conversion  could  have  been  effected 
without  the  interference  of  the  Government. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bondholders 
recognised  that  they  had  a  better  security 
than  they  thought,  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  give  effect  to  any  exchange  of  6-per-cent. 
bonds  for  4-per-cent.  bonds. 

NEW  ZEALAND  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH  asked  the  Government,— 
(1.)  Will  they  cable  to  the  Agent-General  asking 
him  to  interview  the  firm  of  Siemens  and  Co. 
and  ascertain  their  intentions  as  regards  work- 
ing the  ironsand  in  New  Zealand?  (2.)  Will 
they  draw  out  a  programme  for  the  House  to 
deal  with,  stating  clearly  what  terms  they  are 
prepared  to  offer  to  bond  fide  capitalists  to 
establish  works  in  New  Zealand  for  treating 
ironsand  and  iron-ores  ?  (3.)  In  drafting  con- 
ditions, will  they  include  the  following:  The 
capital  of  the  company  to  be  not  less  than 
£200,000;  the  machinery  to  be  of  the  most 
modem  description ;  no  bonus  to  be  paid  until 
the  works  are  erected,  two  hundred  men  and 
boys  are  employed,  and  2,000  tons  of  iron  are 
made,  sold,  or  used  at  a  profit  ?  (4.)  As  sooa 
as  any  company  or  firm  is  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  the  conditions  imposed,  will  they  under- 
take to  use  no  other  iron  or  steel  for  public 
works  and  State  railways  than  that  made  in< 
the  colony  out  of  colonial  ores,  if  such  articles 
are  as  good  as  those  imi>orted  and  cost  no 
more?  He  had  put  this  most  important 
question  upon  the  Order  Paper  with  a  view  of 
coming  to  something  definite  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  seeing  in  the  previous  night'a 
paper  that  the  Mayor  of  New  Plymouth  had 
been  appealed  to  to  send  a  quantity  ol  the  sand 
Home.  He  firmly  believed  this  was  a  hon&  fide 
offer,  and  therefore  he  asked  the  Government 
to  cable  to  the  Agent-General  with  regard  to  it. 
Mr.  CADMAN  said  he  would  answer  this  four- 
fold question  seriatim.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  he  could  only  say  he  had  given 
instructions  to  the  department  to  request  the 
Agent-General  to  communicate  vrith  this  firm 
on  this  matter.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to- 
negotiate  an  important  commercial  transac- 
tion of  this  nature  by  cable.  With  regard  ta 
the  second  question,  he  could  only  say  he 
would  inform  the  House  as  soon  as  there- 
was  anything  definite  to  communicate  on  the 
matter.  With  respect  to  the  third  question, 
it  was  impossible  yet  to  say  what  the  terms 
and  conditions  would  be  until  negotiations 
were  entered  into,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  say  anything  at  present  on  that  point. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  question,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  any  such 
guarantee.  Probably  one  of  the  oonditiona 
made  by  the  Government  would  be  that  they 
would  take  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
firm  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  any  company 
a  monopoly  over  the  whole  colony.     As  the 
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colony  progressed  rival  companies  were  certain 
to  spring  up,  and  the  Qovemment  should  not 
tie  themselves  up  to  one  company. 

RAILWAY  PASSES  TO  CHILDREN 
ATTENDING  SCHOOLS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  MEREDITH,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  —  (1)  The  total  number  and 
value  of  railway  free  passes  issued  by  the  Rail- 
way Department  to  children  travelling  on  our 
railways  to  attend  private  schools ;  (2)  the  total 
number  and  value  of  free  passes  issued  to 
■children  travelling  by  railway  to  attend  our 
public  primary  schools:  this  return  to  be  for 
the  year  ending  the  Slst  March,  1895. 

BLIND  RIVER  ESTATE. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON,  it 
was  ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  a  return  showing  the  reports  of  the 
•officers  on  which  the  Minister  advised  the 
Governor  to  issue  his' warrant  for  the  Purchase 
Board  to  consider  the  ofier  of  the  Blind  River 
Estate ;  the  other  evidence  (if  any)  before  the 
Board  as  to  value,  suitability  for  settlement  in 
small  areas,  and  demand  for  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  particulars  of  all  moneys 
paid  in  respect  of  the  freehold,  and  of  any 
•other  interest  in  the  estate. 

POMAHAKA. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  DUTHIE,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  the  total  amounts  spent  on  or 
about  Pomahfl^a  and  on  the  approaches  there- 
to ;  showing  separately  the  amount  spent  on 
roads,  surveys,  management,  and  other  ex- 
penses, and  the  several  votes  under  which  such 
expenditure  was  incurred. 

GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  HALL,  it  was  ordered, 
That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  return 
showing  the  total  amounts  paid  to  each  news- 
paper in  the  colony  for  advertising  since  the 
year  1890,  inclusive. 

TREASURY  BILLS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  ALLEN,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  return  showing  the  amount  of  Treasury  bills 
issued  at  Slst  March,  1894,  and  the  Slst  De- 
cember, 1894,  with  all  transactions  in  Treasury 
bills  between  these  two  dates. 

BURNHAM  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  return  showing  the  number  of  boys  who  have 
during  the  past  twelve  months  made  their 
•escape  from  the  Bumham  Industrial  School, 
and  also  showing  the  number  who  have  been 
returned  to  the  school  either  by  the  police  or 
•otherwise. 

GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3  QQ        Sir  R.  STOUT  moved,  That  a  re- 
turn be  laid  before  this  House  show- 
Mr,  Cadman 


ing  the  newspapers  in  the  colony  that  have 
received  Government  advertisements  dadng 
the  past  financial  year,  and  the  amounts  paid 
to  every  such  newspaper  respectively;  and 
also  a  return  showing  any  amounts  paid  oc 
agreed  to  be  paid  during  the  same  period  to 
any  Australian  papers  for  advertisements.  He 
would  explain  that  one  portion  of  the  motion 
had  alreaidy  been  agreed  tOi  as  it  was  embodied 
in  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Waipawa.  He  wished,  however,  to  move  his 
motion,  in  order  that  the  information  that 
woujd  not  be  provided  under  that  motion  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Waipawa  might 
be  so  provided. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  latter  part  of  this  motion  all  the  informa- 
tion the  honourable  gentleman  asked  for  would 
have  been  given  in  return  to  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Waipawa.  Some  days 
ago,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  the 
House,  he  had  given  instructions  for  a  return 
to  be  furnished  of  the  amounts  paid  for  adver- 
tising to  the  different  newspapers  in  the  colony 
from  the  year  1884  to  the  present  time.  They 
would  then  have  a  continuous  table  of  the 
advertising  returns,  and  it  would  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  from  year  to  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LOANS. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  moved,  That  a  return  be  laid 
before  this  House  showing  —  (1.)  The  aggregate 
amount  of  money  borrowed  by  the  colony  during 
the  financial  year  1894-95.  (2.)  The  amount 
borrowed  under  the  following  Acts :  (a)  "  The 
New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894 '' ;  (h)  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Acts,  1892  and  1894 ;  (c)  **  The 
Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886  " ; 
{d)  "  The  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands 
Acquisition  Act,  1894,"  and  **  The  Native  Land 
Purchases  Act,  1892  " ;  (e)  "  The  New  Zealand 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884";  (/)  «*  The  New 
Zealand  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1877 " ;  {g) 
"  The  Naval  and  Military  Settlers*  and  Volun- 
teers' Land  Act,  1892";  (h)  "The  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Act,'  1894."  (3.) 
The  amount  of  bonds  paid  off  under  con- 
version. (4.)  The  amount  of  sinking  funds 
released  that  have  been  paid  to  the  Public 
Works  Fund.  He  thought  the  House  ought  to 
know  the  amounts  borrowed  under  these  various 
Acts.  It  would  cost  the  Treasury  no  expense 
or  trouble  to  furnish  these  returns.  Of  course, 
when  the  public  accounts  came  down  members 
would  be  able  to  pick  them  out  for  themselves, 
but  then  there  would  be  contradictions  between 
different  members  as  to  whether  they  were 
correct  or  not.  He  therefore  wished  to  see 
an  official  statement  from  the  Treasury  as  to 
the  correct  amounts. 

Mr.  WARD  agreed  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  the  House  ought  to  know  the 
amounts  borrowed  under  these  Acts ;  and  the 
House  would,  of  course,  know  in  the  ordinary 
course.  As  the  honourable  member  was  no 
doubt  aware,  the  whole  of  the  information 
asked  for  would  be  set  out  in  the  returns  which 
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woold  be  ftttaohed  to   the  Financial  State- 
ment. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  said  it  had  never  been  done 
yek 

Mr.  WABD  eaid  the  information  oould  there 
be  obtained.  With  regard  to  part  No.  2  of  the 
motion,  there  was  no  amount  borrowed ;  there 
was  a  deposit  made.  At  any  rate,  the  whole 
of  the  information  would  be  furnished  in  the 
returns  he  had  mentioned. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  would  not  ask  for  the  returns 
if  the  information  appeared  in  the  Finchnoial 
Statement. 

Mr.  WABD  thought  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  accept  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  SEDDON  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.  If  this  infoimation  was  not  in  the 
Financial  Statement  he  would  give  it  as  an 
unopposed  return. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  said  it  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  but  of  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
Financial  Statement  in  the  form  shcr^ing  the 
different  Acts.  If  it  was  not  given  in  that  way, 
members  would  have  to  pick  out  the  figures  for 
themselves  from  the  tables,  and  that  would 
lead  to  disagreement.  He  wanted  an  official 
statement  showing  the  amount  borrowed  each 
year  under  each  Act. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  "  That 
the  debate  be  adjourned.'' 
Ayes,  89. 
Buddo  Kelly,  J.  W.      Parata 

Cadman  Lamach  Pirani 

Carroll  Mackintosh       Beeves 

Growther  McGowan  Bussell,  G.  W. 

Duncan  McKenzie,  J.     Seddon 

Flatman  McKenzie,  B.    Smith,  E.  M. 

GrtJiam  McLachlan       Stevens 

Guinness  Meredith  Steward 

Hall  Millar  Tanner 

Harris  Mills  Ward. 

Hogg  Montgomery  Tellers, 

Houston  Morrison  Gamell 

Hutchison,  W.  O'Began  Pinkerton. 

Joyce 

Nobs,  24. 
Allen  Lang  Saunders 

Buchanan         Lawry  Stout 

Button  Maslin  Te  Ao 

CamcrosB  Massey  Thompson,  B. 

Dathie  MoGuire  Wilson. 

Green  McNab  Tellers. 

Hall- Jones        Mitchdson        Eamshaw 
Heke  Bussell,  W.  B.  Newman. 

KeUy,  W. 

Paibs. 
For.  Against, 

Buick  Fraser 

Collins  Mackenzie,  T. 

Pere  Hutchison,  G. 

WiUis.  Bell. 

Majority  for,  15. 

Debate  adjourned. 

CONSTABLE  HADDOCK. 
Mr.  MASSEY  moved,  That  a  return  be  laid 
before  this  House  of  all  the  papers  relating  to 


the  dismissal  of  Constable  Haddock,  of  Wark- 
worth.  He  asked  that  this  motion  be  agreed 
to  so  that  the  fullest  publicity  might  be  given 
to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  Constable  Haddock.  This  man  had  been 
in  the  Force  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his 
record  all  through  had  been  a  good  one.  He 
was,  however,  dismissed  for  some  supposed 
irregularity  in  connection  with  the  Besident 
Magistrate's  Court  of  the  district,  and  the  feel- 
ing in  the  district  was  that  he  had  been 
harshly  dealt  with,  and  that  probably  there 
had  been  some  wire-palling  in  certain  quarters. 
He  had  presented  petitions  on  the  subject, 
signed  by  several  hundred  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  asked  not  that  the  constable  should 
be  reinstated,  or  should  receive  compensation^ 
but  simply  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  into 
the  circumstances.  He  hoped  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  papers  being  laid  on  the 
table,  and  he  moved  accordingly. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  **  That 
a  return  be  laid  before  this  House  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  dismissal  of  Constable 
Haddock,  of  Warkworth."— (Afr.  Massey,) 

Mr.  SEDDON  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to 
omit  the  words  "  of  all  the  papers,'*  and  to- 
insert  the  words  "giving  the  reports  of  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  and  the  Inspector  of 
Police."  Ke  would  call  honourable  members*^ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Defence  Minister 
had  done  what  the  Inspector  and  the  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate  advised.  It  was  one  of  th& 
worst  cases  that  had  ever  come  under  his 
notice  since  he  had  been  Minister  of  Defence* 
The  constable  had  wilfully  —  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  about  it — drawn  ^up  informal 
informations  because  he  was  a  defendant  him- 
self. He  was  one  who  took  up  the  vaccina- 
tion movement,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
Magistrate  and  the  Inspector  there  was  no- 
doubt,  he  thought,  the  constable  made  out  the 
informations  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
tried  the  case  could  take  no  other  course  but 
dismiss  it.  The  Inspector  reported  on  the  oase^ 
and  advised  him  to  get  a  report  from  the 
Magistrate.  He  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Magistrate,  who  stated  that  he  could  not  sit  in 
a  Court  with  a  constable  like  that,  and  have 
any  confidence  in  the  cases  brought  before 
him.  He  (Mr.  Seddon)  had  dismissed  the  man 
from  the  Force  upon  that  information.  The 
honourable  member  and  one  or  two  others  had 
come  to  see  him  about  the  matter,  and  he  had 
done  what  events  showed  he  had  better  not 
do  again — given  them  confidential  papers  ta 
look  over.  If  he  had  thought  for  a  moment 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  asking  for 
information  with  this  object  in  view  he  would 
at  once  have  declined  to  give  him  the  papers^ 
because  it  must  be  evident  that  all  papers 
relating  to  a  case  of  this  sort  should  not  be 
laid  on  the  table.  He  should  therefore  have 
hoped  that  the  honourable  gentleman  would  at 
once  have  accepted  the  amendment  and  the 
substitution  of  the  report  of  the  Inspector  and 
the  Magistrate,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  simply 
the  report  of  the  Magistrate,  who  was  certainly 
not  an  interested  party,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
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best  Magistrates  in  the  colony.  He  woold  ask, 
were  not  constables  encouraged  by  the  action 
•of  honourable  members  when  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  ?  The  Government  did  not  desire 
to  do  any  injustice.  The  petitions  had  probably 
been  signed  by  persons  who  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  petitions  stated  on  their  face  quite  a 
-difierent  state  of  afiEairs.  The  constable  had 
as  fair  an  opportunity  as  any  man  could  have, 
•and  on  his  own  statements  before  the  Magis- 
trate his  dismissal  was  determined  upon. 

Mr.  MASSEY  would  accept  the  amendment, 
but  would  like  to  say  that  there  was  one  state- 
ment of  the  Minister's  which  he  thought  was 
not  quite  correct.  He  said  the  Inspector  and 
the  Magistrate  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  than  any  one  else.  He  had 
received  a  great  many  letters,  and  all  the 
correspondence  went  to  show  that,  as  one  of 
the  writers  stated,  "the  petitioners  are  not 
surprised  that  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Bush,  has 
-also  reported  against  Haddock,  as  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  before  him.  The 
petitioners  have  a  much  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  than 
Mr.  Bush  had."  He  hoped  the  inquiry  would 
be  granted. 

Mr.  MITGHELSON  said  he  had  known  this 
constable  for  a  great  many  years,  and  had 
always  considered  him  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Force.  The  Premier  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  allow  him  to  look  over  the  correspondence, 
&nd  he  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  dismissal 
viras  justified.  There  was  no  doubt  there  had 
been  an  attempt  made  by  several  persons  to 
get  the  constable  into  trouble  ;  and  he  noticed 
an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  he  had  told 
a  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  he  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain medical  man  had  vaccinated  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  it  had  gone  so  far  that  a  detec- 
tive was  set  on  the  track  to  find  out  whether 
his  statement  was  true  or  not ;  and  it  wm  abso- 
lutely proved  that  the  particular  child  had  been 
vaccinated,  though  the  medical  man  had  denied 
that  such  had  been  done.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  the  man  had  been  in  the 
service  for  so  many  years,  and  was,  he  believed, 
within  twelve  months  of  receiving  his  compen- 
sation  

Mr.  SEDDON.— It  was  not  on  that  ground 
at  all. 

Mr.  MITGHELSON  said  he  thought  the 
case  was  one  that  ought  to  be  farther  in- 
quired into.  He  had  himself  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  bearing  on  the  case ;  and 
it  appeared  to  him  there  was  something  be- 
liind  the  case  which  the  Minister  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  with. 

Mr.  GUINNESS  might  say  he  also  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew 
veiY  well  in  that  district  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  constable,  and  gave  him  a  very  high 
character.  The  point  on  which  the  Minister  of 
Defence  had  acted  was,  he  understood,  that  he 
allowed  informations  to  be  lodged  which  were 
not  technically  correctly  signed.  He  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  House  that,  in  those  cases 
-where  a  constable  was  appointed  Glerk  of  the 
Mr,  Seddon 


Goort,  if  any  irregularities  took  place  in  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  laying  informations 
the  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  persons 
laying  the  informations,  and  the  Government 
ought  not  to  deal  so  harshly  with  a  constable 
who  was  called  upon  to  perform  technical  work 
as  in  the  case  of  a  tramed  Glerk  of  a  Goort. 
This  was  a  case  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Minister ;  and  if  this  man  had  served  his 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  as  he  had  been 
informed,  the  case  should  be  gone  into,  with  a 
view  of  dealing  leniently  with  him. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 

THE  HIKE  SYSTEM. 
Mr.  W.  HUTGHISON,  in  moving  the  motion 
standing  in  his  name,  said  he  did  so  because  he 
had  seen  great  hardship  and  injustice  taking 
place  under  this  system.  On  one  occasion  he 
saw  no  less  than  thirteen  cases  before  the 
Magistrate's  Gourt  at  one  sitting,  each  of  them 
for  the  return  of  sewing-machines  for  default 
in  payment,  although  in  most  of  them  more 
than  half  the  price  had  been  paid.  It  was  a 
very  hard  procedure,  and  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  for  each  of  these  trifling  cases  the 
solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  charged  a  guinea. 
The  costs  of  Gourt  had  also  to  be  added. 
Fancy  a  lawyer  in  respectable  practice  getting 
thirteen  guineas  for  work  which  he  did  not 
think  occupied  the  lawyer  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hourl  The  defendants  had  no  defence 
according  to  the  agreement  which  they  had 
signed,  many  of  them,  he  verily  beHeved, 
never  having  read  it.  It  is  astonishing  how 
simple  and  thoughtless  numbers  of  persons 
were  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  agreement 
in  the  cases  referred  to  was  a  long  document, 
printed  in  small  type,  with  some  very  techni- 
cal clauses  in  it.  Of  course,  the  defendants 
lost  the  machines,  and  the  money  they  had 
paid  at  the  same  time.  He  thought  a  remedy 
should  be  provided  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
It  was  not  a  great  matter,  and  he  did  not  seek 
to  make  out  that  it  was,  but  it  came  home 
to  a  number  of  persons  up  and  down  the 
country  who  should  be  protected  from  them- 
selves. His  suggestion  was  that,  after  the  one- 
half  of  the  price  had  been  paid,  the  balance 
should  be  regarded  as  a  conmion  debt,  and  be 
recoverable  by  ordinary  process.  A  very  short 
Bill  would  effect  all  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  McNAB  seconded  the  motion,  but  not 
with  a  view  of  promoting  discussion,  becaose 
he  thought  anything  said  just  now  Was  wast- 
ing time.  He  would  refer  the  mover  to  a  Bill 
that  was  before  the  House — the  Sale  of  Goods 
Bill — in  which  any  provision  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  the  present  law  might  well  be  em- 
bodied. He  would  suggest  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  that,  in  place  of  discussing  this 
abstract  motion  here,  he  might  give  notice  of 
an  amendment  to  that  Bill,  and  let  the  whole 
matter  be  threshed  out  in  Gommittee.  The 
clause  in  which  such  an  amendment  could  be 
introduced  would  be  section  27  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  question  propc«ed,  "  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  *  hire  system '  should  be  subjected  to 
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legal  regulation  and  restraint;  and  tlie  Qo- 
Temment  is  hereby  requested  to  introduce 
legialation  for  this  purpose.  By  the  *  hire 
system '  is  meant  the  conditional  purchase  of 
Inmiture,  pianos,  sewing-machines,  or  other 
ariioies  of  a  durable  characteri  suitable  for 
household  or  family  use,  the  payments  for 
which  are  made  periodically,  and  on  such 
other  or  special  terms  as  may  be  mutually 
•agreed  upon,  bat  so  that  the  right  of  property 
invariably  remains  in  the  seller  imtil  tne  price 
-of  the  article  or  articles  thus  conditionally 
purchased  is  fully  paid  up— a  right  which,  in 
the  case  of  inability  to  complete  the  purchase, 
often  leads  to  great  hardship  and  injustice  to 
the  quondam  buyers;  always  does  so,  after 
payments  amounting  to  more  than  one-half 
the  price  of  the  goods  have  been  made,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  equity,  the  balance  should  be- 
come a  common  debt  and  be  dealt  with  as 
CTch."— (Ifr.  W.  HutchUan,) 

.  Q  Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  would  suggest 
to  the  honourable  member  that  per- 
haps an  easier  method  of  meeting  such  cases  as 
these  would  be  for  the  Government  to  take 
charge  oi  this  hiring  system  and  supply  sewing- 
machines,  et  cetera.  If  the  State  was  to  inter- 
fere with  all  business  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
better  lor  the  State  to  start  a  hiring  system, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  lease 
sewing-machines  as  well  as  anything  else.  As 
the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr. 
W.  Hntchison)  had  the  welfare  of  the  people 
80  largely  at  heart,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
honourable  member  should  have  gone  a  little 
further  and  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  look  after  these  things,  and  supply  both 
sewing-machines  and  pianos  to  the  people  at  a 
oheap  rate,  and  then,  instead  of  having  these 
lawyers,  who  were  always  robbing  the  people, 
there  would  be  moderate  fees,  regulated  oy  the 
Government. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  thanked  the  honour- 
able member  for  Mataura  for  his  remarks. 
He  thought  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
made  a  very  excellent  suggestion,  and  pro- 
bably one  which  he  would  undertake  himself 
on  his  (Mr.  Hutchison*s)  behalf,  seeing  that 
the  honourable  member  should  know  the  law 
better  than  he  did.  He  had  not  the  pleasure 
-of  agreeing  with  the  honourable  member  for 
ICarsden.  The  honourable  member  was  simply 
indulging  his  usual  humour  at  the  expense  of 
the  House  and  the  Government.  But,  leaving 
that  aside,  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  themselves  insert  such  a  clause 
into  the  Sale  of  Goods  Bill.  If  the  Government 
undertook  the  task  there  would  be  a  greater 
'Certainty  of  its  becoming  law.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  they  would  have  some  further  means 
•of  looking  into  this  subject,  and  of  definitely 
-dealing  with  it. 

The  House  divided. 

Ayes,  19. 

Buddo  Duncan  Hogg 

<3adman  Duthie  Houston 

<3amell  Eamshaw  Kelly,  J.  W. 

X3axroll  Hall-Jones  Kelly,  W. 


Maslin 

McGowan 

Meredith 

AUen 

Buchanan 

Gamcross 

Growther 

Flatman 

Graham 

Guinness 

Hall 

Harris 

Heke 

Joyce 

Lang 

Lamach 


Millar 
Tanner. 

Nobs,  87. 
Lawry 
Mackintosh 
Massey 
McKenzie,  J. 
MoKenzie,  R. 
MoLachlan 
Mills 

Mitchelson 
Montgomery 
Morrison 
Newman 
O'Kegan 
Parata 


TeUers. 
Hutchison,  W. 
MoNab. 

Pinkerton 

Russell.  W.  R. 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Steward 

Stout 

Te  Ao 

Thompson 

Ward 

Wilson. 

Tellers. 
Button 
Green. 


Paib. 
For.  Against , 

Buick.  Mackenzie,  T. 

Majority  against,  18. 
Motion  negatived. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  WARD  moved.  That  Standing  Order 
No.  211  be  suspended,  in  order  to  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  McGowan 
to  the  Public  Accounts  Conmiittee. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  did  not  object  to  these  two 
names  being  added  to  the  Committee.  If, 
however,  the  Committee  did  no  more  than  it 
did  last  year,  what  was  the  use  of  setting  the 
Committee  up?  The  Committee  was  no  more 
able  to  get  information  about  the  public 
accounts  than  the  House.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  perfect  farce  to  have  it  at  all. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  ISLAND  MAIL- 
SERVICES. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON,  in  moving  the  motion 
standing  in  his  name,  said,  as  the  travelling 
acconmiodation  of  the  public  had  fallen  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government, — and  j>ro- 
perly,  too, — the  addition  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution should  at  once  commend  itself  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  and  the  approval  of 
the  House.  The  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  always  took  charge  of  the 
ferries  which  disconnected  their  lines,  and, 
though  these  ferries  of  theirs  were  not  so  wide 
as  the  one  now  under  consideration,  the  same 
principle  held  good.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  propriety  of  the  proposal  was  so  apparent 
that,  with  a  desire  to  let  other  members  get  on 
with  their  several  motions  on  the  Order  Paper, 
he  should  not  occupy  time  in  further  discussion. 
He  should,  therefore,  only  add  the  confident 
expression  of  his  conviction  that  this  steamer 
traffic  would  not  only  be  a  vast  public  advan- 
tage, but  would  also  return  a  fair  profit  upon 
the  necessary  expenditure. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  "  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  very  desir- 
able, in  the  interests  of  the  travelling  public, 
and  to  secure  regularity  and  despatch  for  the 
mail  -  service,  as  weU  as  to  furtner  facilitate 
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the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colony,  that 
the  Government  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  maintain  a  daily  connection  between  the 
Korth  and  South  Islands  by  a  couple  of  Go- 
vernment mail-steamers  :  one  to  leave  Wel- 
lington every  evening  in  time  to  catch  the 
express  train  at  Lyttelton  next  morning  for 
the  south,  and  the  other  to  leave  Lyttelton 
every  night  on  the  arrival  of  the  express  from 
the  south  for  Wellington.  These  steamers  to 
be  of  moderate  tonnage,  fast- sailing,  and  cap- 
able of  carrying  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  passengers  and  light  cargo.  Through  fares 
to  and  from  Invercargill  and  Dunedin  for 
second-class  passengers  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced from  the  present  rate.'' — (Mr,  W,  Hut- 
chison.) 

Mr.  WAKD,  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
member,  might  say  that  the  Government  were 
of  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  this 
proposal.  It  would  mean  a  very  large  expen- 
diture, and,  in  addition  to  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  provide  their  own  steamers,  the 
running  of  private  steamers,  as  suggested  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  would  involve  a 
very  heavy  contribution  from  the  State.  The 
Government  were  not  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  HOGG  rose  to  support  this  resolution. 
He  thought  that,  in  coimection  with  the 
travelling  facilities  of  New  Zealand,  no  more 
important  resolution  had  been  brought  before 
the  House.  The  railway  system,  he  believed, 
would  only  be  perfected  when  they  had  a  line 
of  communication  like  this  established  between 
the  North  Island  and  the  South  Island.  It 
would  facilitate  travelling  very  much,  and 
would  be  an  inducement  to  tourists  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  if  they  knew  that 
when  they  landed  in  New  Zealand  they  would 
be  able  to  take  out  tickets  upon  which  they 
could  travel  by  Government  steamers  and  rail- 
ways from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 
There  could  be  no  reason  why  a  passenger 
taking  a  ticket  at  Auckland  should  not  be  able 
to  travel  right  through  to  the  Blufi  without 
having  to  go  to  a  shipping  company  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  detained  perhaps  several  days 
before  he  could  travel  from  Wellington  to  the 
South  Island.  Not  only  was  that  so,  but, 
in  connection  with  the  goods  traffic,  the  pro- 
posal would  be  a  great  advantage  to  manu- 
facturers and  others  concerned  in  the  transit 
of  goods  and  merchandise.  They  were  in  the 
position  of  having  to  deal  with  two  Islands; 
these  Islands  should  be  practically  bridged, 
and  bridged  by  the  Government.  He  was  sorry 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  not  been  able  to 
give  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question. 
The  matter  of  expense,  after  all,  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle.  If  they  were  not  able  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  it  was  quite  evident  they  would 
not  DO  able  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  their 
functions  as  public  carriers,  and  that  really  was 
the  position  the  Government  occupied.  With 
regard  to  manufacturers,  this  proposal  would 
assist  them  in  both  Islands  very  materially,  for 
they  would  be  able  to  convey  their  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  without 
Mr.  W.  Hutchison 


having  to  depend  upon  the  rates  and  chaigav 
levied  upon  them  by  private  companies  or  indi- 
viduals. This  matter  was,  he  thought,  one  that 
might  legitimately  be  undertaken  by  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  held  this  opinion  for  yean. 
He  considered  that,  seeing  that  the  Islands 
were  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
the  Strait  should  be  bridged  in  this  way  by 
steamers  supplied  by  the  Government.  He 
trusted  the  feeling  of  honourable  members 
would  be  displayed  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce 
the  Government  to  take  up  the  question  with 
such  an  amount  of  energy  that  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  it  would  be  easily  overcome. 
These  difficulties  would  quickly  disappear  if 
the  Grovemment  were  determined  to  do  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  wished,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  B.  McKENZIE  said  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised  at  the  speech  they  had  just  heard  from 
the  honourable  member  for  Masterton.  That 
honourable  gentleman  had  evidently  never 
considered  the  efiect  the  motion,  if  carried, 
would  have  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony. 
It  was  just  as  necessary  to  run  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Auckland  or  the  Manukan  to 
Wellington  as  from  Wellington  to  Lyttelton, 
or  to  Nelson  or  Greymouth.  The  result  of 
what  was  proposed  would  be  that  all  over 
the  rest  of  the  colony  the  service  they  had  at 
present  would  double  their  rates  for  fares. 
There  would  be  a  cheap  Line  from  Wellington 
to  Lyttelton,  but  the  Union  Company  would 
be  compelled  to  raise  the  fares  over  the  rest  of 
the  colony  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  ajid 
would  probably  do  the  same  in  connection  with 
the  service  between  this  colony  and  Australia* 
He  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  silly 
and  foolish  motions  ever  brought  before  the 
House.  It  was  such  m  were  occasionally  pat 
on  the  Order  Paper  to  kill  time,  probably  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  Government  not  to- 
advance  the  business  too  rapidly.  He  hoped 
honourable  members  would  take  a  sensible 
view  of  the  matter,  and  would  give  the  motion 
the  de^atoh  it  ought  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  BUDDO  said  his  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  the  Buller  seemed  to  have  fully^ 
realised  that  the  West  Coast  Railway  was  not 
sufficiently  far  advanced  to  afford  connectioik 
with  Christohurch,  and  was  taking  good  care 
that  steamers  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at  a^ 
loss  in  getting  round  to  the  somewhat  isolated 
position  of  the  Buller.  However,  he  was  himself 
entirely  averse  to  the  Government  taking  up  a 
service  of  this  sort.  They  should  look  at  the 
thing  in  a  practical  manner,  and  they  would 
then  find  that  the  steam-service  on  our  coast 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  other 
coastal  service  in  the  world.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  give  an  emphatic  vote  against  the 
motion.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Union 
Company's  officials  were  courteous,  and  paid 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  pub- 
lic. Now  that  the  company  had  got  past  the 
days  of  17}  per  cent.,  and  had  a  majrgin  of 
profit  of  something  like  6  per  cent.,  which  was 
about  all  the  steamers  were  earning  at  the 
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present  time,  he  trusted  tbe^  would  allow  the 
eompany  to  run  at  a  fair  business  profit,  as  the 
service  was  one  that  had  been  of  very  consider- 
able value  to  the  colony  in  the  past*  and  was 
likely  to  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  He 
shoiQd  most  certainly  oppose  the  motion, 

Mr.  SEDDON  must  say  he  was  shocked 
at  the  very  hard  terms  applied  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Dunedin  City  in  respect  of 
the  matter  before  the  House.  There  was  no- 
thing  silly  in  bringing  a  motion  of  this  kind 
before  them.  Members  must  bear  in  mind  that 
as  time  progressed  they  must  progress  also, 
and  it  was  nothing  new  to  have  it  said  in  the 
House  that  when  the  railway  was  made  from 
the  Red  Post  in  Canterbury  to  Blenheim  it 
should  be  met  by  a  line  of  steamers  carrying 
]Mu»els  and  passengers  over  the  Strait. 

An  Hon.  Member.— That  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  not  quite  different. 
His  honourable  friend  knew  they  had  not  the 
means  for  making  the  railway  from  the  Red 
Post  to  Blenheim,  and  he  said  in  the  meantime 
they  should  get  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  to 
Lyttelton,  and  then  when  they  finished  the 
railway  they  would  have  the  line  of  steamers 
on  hand  to  send  to  Blenheim.  He  thought 
his  honourable  friend  was  taking  Time  by  the 
forelock ;  he  was  leading  the  way ;  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  other  honourable  members 
treating  this  rather  serious  matter  with  a  levity 
it  did  not  deserve.  He  had  heard  honourable 
members  when  they  vrite  in  the  House  and 
when  they  were  before  their  constituents  say 
that  the  Government  should  work  the  coal- 
mines. Did  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Buller  object  to  the  State  working  coal-mines  ? 
There  was  silence  at  once  when  he  put  that 
question. 

Mr.  R.  McEENZIE  said  that  when  the  State 
could  take  them  all  it  should  take  them,  bat 
not  take  one. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  supposed  the  "  all " 
the  honourable  gentleman  referred  to  were  on 
the  West  Coast.  When  members  on  the  plat- 
form advocated  a  progressive  policy, — that  the 
State  should  take  steamships,  and  work  coal- 
mines, —  they  should  be  consistent.  One 
honourable  member  had  advocated  that  after- 
noon that  the  State  should  take  up  the  sewing- 
machine  business,  and  he  had  been  somewhat 
surprised,  for  he  had  looked  upon  the  honour- 
able member  for  Marsden  as,  perhaps,  slightly 
Conservative,  and  must  compliment  him  on 
the  advance  he  had  made  during  the  last  few 
months.  He  did  not,  however,  think  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  Government  to  go  into  this 

gnestion  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  moCion ; 
ut  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  the  colony  was  threatened  with  a 
monopoly,  and  at  that  time  he  knew  had  such 
a  motion  as  this  been  placed  on  the  Order 
Paper  a  very  large  number  of  members  would 
have  supported  it,  many  more  than  would  do 
so  now.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  honourable 
member  who  had  referred  in  such  flattering 
terms  to  the  Union  Company ;  and  under  the 
altered  circumstances 

TOI*.  LXXXYIII.— IS. 


An  Hon.  Member. — There  are  reasons  for 
the  altered  circumstances. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  might  be  so,  but»; 
whatever  the  reasons  were,  there  had  been  re- 
ductions, and  the  service  as  a  service  was 
something  they  should  be  proud  of,  and  ha 
should  not  like  to  be  party  to  a  resolution  that 
would  deal  with  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  prejudicial  to  that  service.  At  the  same  time 
he  must  say  the  motion  now  before  the  House 
had  been  well  thought  out  by  the  mover,  and 
he  was  certain  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
sincere  in  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  motion.  Whether  he  was  in  advance  of 
what  the  majority  of  the  House  thought  was, 
of  course,  for  the  House  to  determine.  He 
should  not  have  spoken  at  all  on  the  matter 
had  not  honourable  members  treated  the  mo- 
tion with  undue  levity,  and  somewhat  drastio 
remarks  been  made  in  reference  to  it  by  the 
member  for  the  Buller.  So  far  as  the  motion  was 
concerned,  if  the  House  were  to  carry  it  the 
next  thing  would  be  the  question  of  ways  and 
means,  and,  if  they  asked  to  borrow  the  money 
necessary,  the  honourable  member  who  had 
moved  this  motion  would  be  the  first  to  vote 
against  it.  Of  course  that  would  militate 
against  passing  this  resolution,  because  honour- 
able members  would  want  to  know  first  of 
all  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  and, 
as  the  House  knew,  this  was  not  a  borrowing 
Government,  and  the  moneys  they  had,  he 
thought,  would  be  better  employed  in  opening, 
roads  and  settling  the  people  upon  the  lands. 
After  they  had  got  that  done,  of  coarse  they 
could  give  attention  to  questions  such  as  the 
one  on  the  Order  Paper. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH  said  he  had  not  intended 
to  speak  on  this  motion,  and  should  not  have 
risen  had  it  not  been  for  the  nice  little 
speech  that  had  just  been  delivered  by  the 
Premier,  in  which  he  had  chided  members 
because  they  wanted  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  coal-mines.  But  had  they  ever  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  the  honourabTe. 
gentleman  in  that  matter  ?  None  at  all.  What 
had  been  his  replies  when  asked  to  nationalise 
the  coal-mines?  That  they  had  no  control 
over  them :  that  was  the  reply  they  had  got. 
They  kx^ew  they  had  a  few  old  steamers,  and 
had  been  trying  year  in  and  year  out  to  sell 
them,  and  could  not  get  more  for  them  than  for 
so  much  old  iron. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  steamers  ? 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— The  "Stella,"  the 
*•  Pilot,"  the  "  Terranora,"  and  others.  He 
knew  what  the  honourable  gentleman  wanted  ; 
he  wanted  to  remove  from  our  coast  those  mag- 
nificent steamers,  intercolonial  and  coastal,  be- 
longing to  the  Union  Company.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it  that,  though  they  might  charge 
less,  these  steamers  were  unsurpassed  for  ac- 
commodation by  those  of  any  company  in  the 
world.  And,  while  they  found  that,  the  settlers 
in  the  North  Island  were  wading  to  their  farms, 
through  6ft.  and  8ft.  of  mud.  The  roads  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and  it  was  ridiculous 
to  say  that  they  were  to  entertain  such  a  propo-' 
sition  as  to  go  in  for  these  first-class  steamers,, 
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and  the  Government  to  have  control,  and  whilst 
communication  was  now  sufficiently  frequent 
^th  the  present  sparse  population  of  the 
colony.  If  they  agreed  to  this,  then  they  would 
be  justified  in  sending  daily  steamers  to  the 
West  Coast,  and  in  establishing  also  daily 
communication  between  Manukau  and  New 
Plymouth.  These  were  luxuries,  and  they  could 
not  afford  luxuries.  They  wanted  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  settlement  of  people  on  the 
land,  and  to  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  was  sorry  this  motion  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  he  had  determined  to  vote 
against  it.  Taking- into  consideration  the  large 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  to 
replace  the  Union  Company's  boats,  the  pro- 
posal was  beyond  our  reach.  When  the  Govern- 
ment was  asked  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Lyttelton  to  fit  up  a  steamer  for  a  training- 
ship,  so  that  any  youth  in  the  colony  could  have 
a  proper  training  for  the  navy,  the  Government 
said  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  it ;  and  this 
would  be  more  useful,  and  would  do  more  good 
to  the  colony  than  to  comply  with  the  proposal 
now  before  the  House.  He  believed  the  House 
would  reject  the  present  proposal,  and  by  a 
very  large  majority,  for  such  schemes  meant 
more  burdens  on  the  taxpayers.  At  any  rate 
he  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  CROWTHER  would  give  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  Premier.  The  answer  to  the 
question  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  states- 
manlike, businesslike,  and  gentlemanly,  but 
the  Premier  besmeared  it  with — he  was  going 
to  apply  a  strong  term.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  allowed  the  motion  to 
pass  long  ago.  He  looked  on  the  Premier  as 
the  leader  of  the  House,  and  he  looked  to  that 
honourable  gentleman  not  to  lead  the  House 
into  so  much  nonsense.  It  was  enough  to 
make  his  head  aclie.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
Premier  act  as  leader  of  the  House.  There 
was  no  need  for  any  further  reply  from  the 
GoTernment  beyond  the  reply  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  TANNER  was  always  delighted  to  listen 
to  the  advice  tendered  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
Premier  more  particularly,  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Auckland  City  (Mr.  Crowther),  who 
always  took  up  the  position  of  the  people's  faith- 
ful guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  One  could 
tell,  from  the  manner  in  which  that  honourable 
gentleman  spoke,  that  the  entire  convictions  of 
his  heart  went  with  his  words.  They  might  as 
well,  for  the  moment,  divest  the  question  before 
the  House  of  the  extraneous  material  that  had 
been  dragged  into  it,  and  not  lose  sight  of  the 
real  question  at  issue.  He  would  support  the 
motion,  not  because  he  thought  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  indicated  an  immediate 
requirement — not  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  no  legitimate  ground  for  complaint 
against  the  service  between  Wellington  and 
Lyttelton.  On  the  contrary,  the  passenger- 
rates  had  fallen  to  a  level  which  certainly 
could  not  pay  the  steamers  engaged  in  the 
service.  But  what  lay  underneath  the  reso- 
lution was  this  principle,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  moved  it  said:  that  the  whole 
Mr,  E.  M,  Smith 


question  of  locomotion  and  transport  through- 
out the  colony  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  so  that  it  could  be  worked  as 
a  whole,  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. What  would  be  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  a  Lyttelton  -  Wellington  service 
would  be  the  acquisition  by  the  Government 
of  one  or  two  vessels  to  take  charge  of  the 
coal  raised  on  the  West  Coast,  and  transport  it 
round  to  the  centres  of  population ;  because  he 
believed  that,  while  he  was  justified  in  paying 
a  certain  company  a  tribute  to  the  excellence 
of  their  steamers  and  the  service  they  kept  up 
on  our  coasts,  he  said  advisedly  that  the  state 
of  things  which  was  allowed  to  exist  in  this 
colony  with  regard  to  the  transport  of  coal  from 
the  west  coast  of  this  colony  to  the  main 
centres  of  population  was  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  The  charges  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  amounted  to  a  scandalous  tax  upon 
the  whole  industrial  population  of  this  colony ; 
the  best  intentions  of  successive  Governments 
had  been  defeated  by  a  covert  monopoly ;  and 
the  sooner  the  House  faced  the  question  by 
pressure  in  some  form  the  better  it  would  be 
for  the  colony  and  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  FLATMAN  thought  the  honourable 
member  for  Dunedin  City  was  very  earnest  in 
this  matter,  and  be  would  ask  that  honourable 
gentleman  if  he  would  be  in  favour  of  referring 
this  question  to  a  Select  Committee.  This  mo- 
tion touched  only  the  surface  of  the  matter. 
They  wanted  to  dive  into  this  question  and  get 
the  sense  of  it.  He  knew  there  was  more  below 
it  than  they  saw,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  agree  to  a  Select 
Committee  being  set  up,  they  having  two  issues 
put  before  them — as  to  whether  they  should 
tunnel  the  Strait,  or  establish  this  line  of 
steamers.  He  would  ask  the  honourable  mem- 
ber if  he  was  in  favour  of  that  course. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  said  that,  as  something 
had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  coal  industry, 
he  would  like  to  say  that  lie  entirely  indorsed 
the  remarks  of  the  honourable  member  for  Avon. 
This  was  a  question  which  the  Liberal  party 
must  sooner  or  later  seriously  undertake — he 
would  not  say  the  immediate  nationalisation  of 
the  coal-mines  of  the  colony,  but  an  advance 
in  that  direction,  by  obtaining  control  of  one 
or  more  mines  in  each  Island,  so  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  coal  for  the  railway  service  might  be 
provided  from  mines  belonging  to  the  colony. 
He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
the  late  Premier  of  the  colony  had  the  inten- 
tion not  only  that  that  should  be  done,  but 
that  the  coal  from  the  State  mines  for  the 
rail^^ys  should  be  carried  in  bottoms  owned 
by  the  State.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not 
very  far  distant  when  that  matter  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  they 
should  keep  pace  in  connection  with  coal-mines 
at  the  same  rate  as  they  had  gone  in  other 
matters  of  progressive  legislation. 

Mr,  HALL- JONES  said  this  was  a  question 
of  some  importance.  At  the  present  time  they 
could  travel  by  rail  right  through  from  Inver- 
cargill  to  Lyttelton,  and  then  there  was  a  break 
between  Lyttelton  and  Wellington.   Then  they 
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«ould  go  from  Wellington  to  New  Plymouth, 
.and  then  there  was  another  hreak  between  New 
PlymoQth  and  Onehanga.  He  had  always  been, 
and  was  still,  in  favour  of  the  State  owning 
-steamers  running  between  those  ports  —  that 
waa,  between  Lyttelton  and  Wellington,  and 
Kew  Plymouth  and  Onehunga.  Not  alone  was 
ha  in  favour  of  the  colony  owning  these 
-steamers,  but  he  would  read  the  opinion  of  a 
rgentleman  who,  be  believed,  was  very  much 
respected  by  that  House.  That  gentleman, 
speaking  a  few  years  ago,  advocated  the  pur- 
•cnasing  of  the  whole  of  the  Union  Company's 
fleet.  This  was  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man he  referred  to  said  on  that  occasion : — 

.  '*  We  have  our  railways,  we  have  our  postal 
-service,  we  have  our  Insurance  Department, 
and  in  the  working  of  those  departments  we 
liave  proved  that  the  State  can  undertake 
these  functions  with  profit  to  the  people  of  the 
colony ;  and  we  shall  have  to  go  further  in  that 
•direction,  and  complete  the  arrangement,  by 
baying  up  the  Union  Steamship  Company's 
fleet.'* 

This  gentleman  then  dealt  with  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  position,  showing  that  by  bor- 
rowing the  money  at  S^  per  cent,  to  buy  up 
the  company's  fleet  the  colony  would  reap  a 
^Bofit  of  1^  per  cent.  Now,  we  recently  bor- 
sowed  money  at  3  per  cent,  here;  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  by  the  colony  would  be 
greater  than  at  that  time  was  anticipated. 
^e  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  went  on 
to  speak  upon  a  matter  that  hod  been  referred 
4o  by  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton 
and  others— the  carriage  of  coal.  He  pointed 
ont  how  the  -colony  would  be  benefited  by  the 
carriage  of  this  u:ieful  mineral  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
«iew  markets  that  could  be  opened,  and  8aid> — 

*♦  We  have  simply  to  run  our  own  steamers, 
4Uid  all  these  markets  will  be  open  to  us.  .  .  . 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  State  having  its 
■own  steamers,  and  running  them  at  a  cheap 
fSj^,  and  thus  giving  us  a  market  we  do  not 
possess  at  present." 

•An  Hon.  Mpmbbr. — Who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  HALIi-JONBS.— That  gentleman  is  now 
the  Premier  of  this  colony. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  HALL-JONES.— In  1890. 

Mr.  SEDDON  wished  to  make  a  personal 
explanation.  He  hoped  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Auckland  City  (Mr.  Crowther)  would 
aoqait  him  of  treating  this  matter  with  levity. 

Major  HARRIS,  who  was  very  inaudible,  was 
understood  to  say  that  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion a  programme  was  introduced  by  persons 
calling  themselves  Liberals  which  provided 
for  the  Government  having  control  of  the  ship- 
ping, the  coal-mines,  et  cetera.  He  was  pleased 
to  -find  by  the  Premier's  speech  that  he  did  not 
iaiFpur  this  project.  He  did  not  know  when  he 
had  listened  to  a  speech  with  so  much  plea- 
tare  as  he  had  listened  to  what  had  fallen 
irom  the  Premiipr  in  reply  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Dunediu  City.  He  (Major  Harris) 
looked  upon  this  proposal  as  im  thin  edge  of 
<be  wedge,  and  if  steamers  were  run  across  the 


Straits  they  would  require  also  a  daily  service 
between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Manukau.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  southern  members 
did  not  look  at  this  matter  from  a  colonial  '• 
point  of  view.  He  would  have  great  pleasure 
in  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Dunedin  City. 

Mr.  LA  WRY  thought  the  House  generally 
recognised  the  deep  obligation  it  was  under  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Auckland  City  (Mr. 
Crowther),  because  that  honourable  gentleman 
never  rose  in  the  House  without  giving  them 
a  lecture  and  some  fatherly  advice,  which,  he 
'was  sure,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  He  was 
astonished,  however,  to  hear  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  the  Premier  was  treating 
this  great  matter  with  levity.  The  Premier 
himself  was  the  only  honourable  member  who 
approached  this  resolution  and  declared  that 
what  he  did  was  done  in  the  earnest  and  honest 
belief  that  he  was  doing  what  was  right  in  the 
interests  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Lawry) 
entirely  denied  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Dunedin  City  had  put  the  matter  fairly 
before  the  House.  The  resolution  stated  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  cheapening  fares. 
Were  ever  fares  cheaper  than  those  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  present  time?  They  could 
get  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  for  £1.  He 
was  rather  surprised  that  the  honourable 
member  confined  his  resolution  to  steamers. 
Why  did  he  not  help  the  honourable  member 
for  Franklin  to  have  a  'bus  subsidised  from 
Auckland  to  Howick  ? 

Hon.  Members. — Or  to  Parnell. 

Mr.  LAWRY  said  Parnell  did  not  want  any. 
Knowing  that  the  whole  of  the  spoils  went 
to  the  vanquished,  he  should  never  ask  the 
Premier  for  anything  for  Parnell.  He  believed 
the  honourable  gentleman  could  have  got  the 
vote  of  the  honourable  member  for  Franklin  if 
he  had  attended  to  his  proposal  to  subsidise  a 
steamer  to  Howick. 

Major  HARRIS  thought  the  honourable 
member  wa.s  not  justified  in  making  that  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  LAWRY  was  astonished  at  the  speech 
made  by  the  honourable  member  for  Rangiora, 
as  that  honourable  gentleman  generally  took 
a  common-sense  view  of  questions  before  the 
House.  The  honourable  gentleman  drew  com- 
parisons between  the  amount  of  courtesy  mani- 
fested to  the  passengers  travelling  by  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  and  by  the  rail  way  officials ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  honourable  member 
wished  to  make  any  disparaging  observations 
about  the  officials  on  the  railways,  and  pre- 
sumed he  referred  to  the  guards  chiefly.  His 
experience  was  that  nowhere  in  the  world  did 
any  travellers  receive  more  attention  than  from 
the  officials  on  our  railways.  That  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  visitors  to  the  colony.  As  the 
Premier  had  rightly  said,  these  railways  had 
to  take  Time  by  the  forelock,  and  they  heard  a 
voice  like  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  '*  Make 
straight  the  paths  of  the  Midland  Railway." 
He  thought  the  resolution  would  do  good,  be- 
caase  it  would  place  before  the  country  the 
class  of  proposals  they  had  sometimes  to  deal 
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with  on  the  floor  of  the  Honse.  He  felt  sure 
the  House  would  negative  the  resolution  by  a 
large  majority,  and  he  hoped  it  would  teach  a 
lesson  to  honourable  members  not  to  bring  up 
abstract  questions  of  this  nature,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  MILLS  looked  upon  this  matter  as  one 
which  should  be  discussed  on  its  merits.  He 
would  not  support  the  resolution  for  two  rea- 
sons :  because  it  was  premature  and  it  was  too 
expensive.  He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  would  have  not  merely  a  little 
coach-road  to  Howick,  but  the  link  of  railway 
connected  between  Reefton  and  Belgrove.  Let 
them  have  the  small  piece  of  railway  there, 
and  the  other  small  piece  from  Picton  to  the 
Bed  Post,  completed.  It  was  a  very  small 
matter  for  the  House  to  deal  with,  though 
it  was  a  very  important  one.  Then,  he  thought 
honourable  members  would  agree  that  a  ferry 
service  between  Picton  and  the  north  of  Tera- 
whiti  —  say,  Ohau  Bay  or  Karori  —  would  be 
practicable.  It  was  clear  to  any  one  who  looked 
at  the  map  that  the  distance  between  Picton 
and  Karori  could  be  covered  by  one  of  those 
fast  channel-boats  in  about  one  hour  and  a 
half.  So,  when  they  had  the  pieces  of  railway- 
line  he  had  mentioned  completed,  he  would 
be  found  voting  to  establish  a  ferry-service 
across  the  Strait.  This  scheme  would  be  a 
practical  one,  and  one  that  could  be  carried 
out  with  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  expense. 
Over  and  over  again  they  had  seen  demands 
coming  before  the  House  for  money  to  open 
up  tracks  in  their  auriferous  lands,  and  they 
had  great  diffipulty  in  obtaining  small  grants, 
and  if  there  was  any  small  amount  of  money 
available  it  should  be  spent  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  allowing  the  miners 
to  get  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  bush- 
country,  and  that  would  bring  to  the  country 
something  they  all  wanted — solid  gold.  For 
the  reasons  he  had  mentioned,  he  would  not 
support  the  motion  before  the  House.  Besides, 
if  they  passed  this  resolution,  they  would,  in 
effect,  be  condemning  the  fine  service  of 
steamers  they  had  at  present,  owned  by  the 
Union  Company,  and  which  he  believed  was 
far  in  advance  of  those  of  most  colonies.  Un- 
less some  greater  necessity  was  shown  for  such 
a  service  as  proposed  in  the  resolution,  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  such  a 
motion. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN  thought  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  such  a  service.  We  had, 
at  present,  he  thought,  a  more  than  sufficient 
service  between  Wellington  and  Lyttelton 
already.  There  were  good  boats  running,  and 
the  service  was  well  regulated.  If  they  were  to 
contemplate  ea  the  Hon.  the  Premier  did  this 
connection  of  the  railway,  he  would  propose 
that  the  boats  to  go  between  Picton  and  Wel- 
lington should  not  be  ferry-boats  at  all,  as  they 
would  not  be  suitable.  They  would  require 
something  more  substantial.  If  they  interfered 
with  a  company  like  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  they  would  certainly  have  some  ad- 
ditional boats  all  over  the  colony.  He  did  not 
know  whether  this  should  be  treated  as  an 
Mr.  Latory  .   i 


abstract  question  or  not,  but  he  thought  the 
bringing-up  of  such  questions  as  this  would 
only  tend  to  keep  members  in  Wellington  for  »- 
longer  time  than  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  thought  the  honour- 
able member  for  Ashburton  was  only  distressing 
himself  unnecessarily,  though  he  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly the  irrelevant  matter  that  had  beea 
brought  into  the  discussion.  He  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
honourable  members  to  protract  the  debate  as- 
had  been  done.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  had 
told  them  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  this 
improvement,  but  he  (Mr.  Hutchison)  wondered 
what  reform  had  ever  been  introduced  that  this- 
same  facile  objection  had  not  been  made  use 
of.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  a  great 
many  things  that  had  already  been  done. 
The  time  had  not  arrived  for  the  Vancouver 
service,  or  for  the  telegraph  cable  round  the 
world.  Yet  they  were  going  to  have  these 
things,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  he  had  little  to  say  against 
them.  He  thought,  himself,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  this  service.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  Buller  had  said  that  they  might 
just  as  well  have  steamers  from  Wellington 
to  Auckland;  but  that  was  not  so  necessary, 
though  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
the  Government  having  all  the  steamers.  They 
must,  however,  proceed  by  degrees,  and  the  Gk>- 
vemment  could  easily  proceed  at  a  future  time 
to  extend  the  principle.  A  service  to  Auck- 
land, he  might  point  out,  was  not  so  necessary, 
because  they  were  proposing  to  make  a  railway 
to  Auckland,  and  the  steamers  would  not  be  so- 
much  required.  Then,  the  honourable  member 
for  Kaiapoi  spoke  about  the  fine  steamers  of 
the  Union  Steamship  Company.  Well,  they  ' 
were  fine  steamers,  and  he  had  not  a  word  to 
say  against  that  service,  nor  about  the  amount  - 
of  consideration  shown  to  its  passengers.  He 
had  never  found  any  fault  with  the  servants  of 
the  Union  Company,  nor  had  he  ever  met  with 
the  slightest  discourtesy  from  a  single  servant 
on  the  Government  railways.  Then,  it  had  been 
said  by  the  Premier,  and  also  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Auckland  City,  that  they 
were  not  a  borrowing  Government ;  and  some 
honourable  members  shrugged  their  shoulders 
at  that,  as  though  there  was  some  mistake 
about  it.  But  they  had  this  old  story  that 
the  money  would  be  better  spent  elsewhere  in. 
making  roads  and  bridges  to  open  up  the 
country,  and  so  on ;  but  that  had  now  come 
to  be  a  mere  piece  of  clap- trap,  because  the 
one  thing  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
other.  The  honourable  member  for  Avon 
opened  up  another  question  altogether  when 
he  said  that  before  they  had  a  ferry  service- 
across  Cook  Strait  they  should  have  Govern- 
ment steamers  to  carry  coals,  because  the 
present  freights  were  exorbitant.  Did  the 
honourable  member  for  Avon  know  that  it- 
was  the  Union  Company's  steamers  that  were 
keeping  up  the  freights  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  TANNER.— That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  said  the  Union  Com- 
pany was  obliged  to  lower  its  general  freights- 
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ttnd  fares,  and  these  were  cheap  nowadays — too 
cheap — simply  owing  to  the  oompetition.  He 
did  not  require  to  have  his  sincerity  vouched 
lor  at  all,  because  honourable  members  should 
know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  bogus  motions. 
He  considered  this  would  be  a  right  and  proper 
thing  to  do,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  Government  doing  it  if  they  chose.  As 
to  the  Union  Company,  it  was  able  to  take 
eare  of  itself,  and  they  need  not  do  anything 
lor  or  against  the  Union  Company  or  any  other 
eompany.  He  wished  to  press  this  motion  to  a 
division,  so  as  to  ascertain  who  were  in  favour 
of  a  really  progressive  policy  and  who  were 
against  it. 
The  Honse  divided. 


Ayes,  24. 

Camcroes 

Joyce 

Russell,  G.  W. 

Collins 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Smith,  G.  J. 

Earnshaw 

Kelly.  W. 

Stout 

Flatman 

Millar 

Tanner 

Hall 

Morrison 

Willis.. 

Hall-Jones 

Parata 

Tellers. 

Heke 

Pere 

Hogg 

Hutchison,  G. 

Pinkerton 

O'Regan. 

Hutchison,  W 

Noes,  38. 

Allen 

Lamach 

Montgomery 

Bell 

Lawry 

Newman 

Cadman 

Mackintosh 

Pirani 

-Camell 

Maslin 

Reeves 

Carroll 

Massey 

Saunders 

Orowther 

McGowan 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Duthie 

McKenzie,  J. 

Stevens 

Fraser 

McKenzie,  R. 

Thompson,  R. 

Graham 

McLachlan 

Ward 

Oreen 

MoNab 

Wilson. 

Guinness 

Meredith 

Tellers. 

Houston 

Mills 

Buddo 

iMOg 

Mitchelson 

Harris. 

Pair. 

For.  Against, 

Buick.  Mackenzie,  T. 

Majority  against,  14. 

Motion  negatived. 

UNIMPROVED  VALUES. 

Mr.  EARN  SHAW,  in  moving  the  resolution 
•standing  in  his  name,  said  he  thought  it  was 
very  necessary  that  the  centres  should  have 
this  statement,  and  the  return  would  be  a  most 
inexpensive  one,  and,  he  thought,  valuable. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  **  That 
A  return  be  laid  before  this  House  showing  the 
imimproved  value,  separately  (less  all  exemp- 
tions under  the  Rating  Act),  in  the  Cities  of 
Dunedin,  Christchurch,  Wellington,  Auckland, 
«iid  adjacent  boroughs  thereto;  also  the  total 
amount  in  each  city  or  borough  of  all  ordinary 
and  special  rates  collected  during  the  years 
-ending  1893  and  1894."— (ATr.  Eamshaw,) 

Mr.  WARD  said,  as  he  had  pointed  out  that 
afternoon,  the  department  had  no  control  of 
the  local  bodies  at  all.  In  the  ordinary  course 
•of  things  the  local  bodies  furnished  returns  to 


the  Registrar- General  which  were  required  by 
statute.  The  return  was  not  opposed  from  any 
desire  to  withhold  the  information,  but  because 
the  department  was  only  in  possession  of  a 
portion  of  it.  The  Government  had  not  been 
in  the  habit,  nor  had  previous  Governments, 
of  asking  local  bodies  to  furnish  information 
moved  for  by  way  of  returns  in  the  House. 
He  would,  however,  see  what  could  be  done. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  would  like  to  say  he  had 
worked  it  out  for  South  Dunedin,  and  it  came 
to  bid.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting 
the  information ;  the  Government  would  be  at 
no  trouble,  and  the  local  bodies  would  be  at  no 
expense  in  getting  the  information. 

J^r.  SEDDON  said,  in  respect  to  this  matter, 
the  honourable  gentleman  should  know,  if  he 
had  the  same  experience  as  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  as 
regarded  the  local  bodies  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  that  these  returns  he  spoke 
of  here  were  placed  in  the  balance-sheets  sup- 
plied to  Parliament  by  the  local  bodies  accord- 
ing to  Act.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  told  the 
honourable  member  that  afternoon  that  the 
returns — ^he  thought,  up  to  1892 — were  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  honourable  member 
had  probably  got  the  information  as  regarded 
South  Dunedin  from  that  paper.  That  was 
all  the  information  which  the  Government 
could  give  the  honourable  member.  Under  the 
Bill  before  the  House  all  the  special  rates  were 
exempted.  If  the  House  passed  this  motion, 
the  next  thing  they  would  be  asked  to  do 
would  be  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  until  this  return  was  laid  before  the 
House.  The  honourable  member  must  know 
tnat  the  Grovemment  could  not  possibly  have 
any  objection  to  getting  the  fullest  informa- 
tion. They  would  do  their  best  if  the  motion 
were  carried.  Some  of  the  local  bodies  might 
consider  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
get  this  information,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  delay.  If  the  honourable  member  simply 
left  it  with  the  Government,  they  would  com- 
municate with  the  local  bodies,  and  endeavour 
to  get  the  information  from  them;  but  the 
honourable  member  must  not  blame  the  Go- 
vernment if  any  delay  took  place.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  this  return  being  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  had  no  desire  to  stop  the 
Bill.  All  he  wanted  was  the  information,  and 
he  knew  that  if  the  Government  chose  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  local 
booties  they  could  get  this  information  within  a 
month.  There  was  nothing  in  this  return  but 
what  the  local  bodies  could  furnish  in  a  week. 
He  certainly  would  press  for  the  return,  and 
he  thought,  if  the  Government  desired  to  get 
the  return,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  get^ 
ting  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

PORIRUA  ASYLUM* 
The  interrupted  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
question,  **That,  in  view  of  the  very  unsatis- 
factory  condition  of  the  Porirua  Asylum  build- 
ings, there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of 
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.  all  memoranda  or  other  departmental  corre- 
spondence by  Mr.  Bell  or  any  other  Engineer  in 
Charge  in  reference  thereto ;  and  also  in  re- 
ference to  the  dismissal  and  reinstatement  of, 
or  of  the  Engineer's  recommendation  to  dis- 
miss, the  Inspector  on  the  works." 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  very  glad  the  honoarabte 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  was 
in  his  place.  He  was  not  in  his  place  the  other 
day  when  this  motion  was  moved  in  his  absence 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  There  was  a 
part  of  this  motion  which  he  entirely  objected 
to.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  motion  appeared 
on  the  Order  Paper,  it  was  misleading.  He 
thought  Mr.  Sainsbury,  Inspector  of  Works, 
was  a  most  efficient  officer,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  colony  from  veiy  great 
loss,  and  he  rendered  every  assistance.  He 
also  knew  that  before  this  officer  was  made  an 
Inspector  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  certain 
elections  in  the  Wellington  District. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER.— Oh. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  Yes,  but  it  was  not 
because  any  one  was  appointed  as  a  Govern- 
ment overseer  who  had  previously  taken  any 
part  in  public  affairs  that  he  was  to  be  pursued 
because  of  his  political  convictions.  This  was 
a  free  country.  He  might  say,  at  all  events,  as 
far  as  this  appointment  was  concerned,  that 
it  was  non-political.  Recommendations  which 
he  had  received  from  gentlemen  who  were  not 
supporters  of  the  Government  showed  Mr. 
Sainsbury  to  be  a  most  efficient  officer,  and 
he  could  say  himself  that  Mr.  Sainsbury  had 
proved  himself  to  be  so.  Whatever  defect  there 
was  in  the  structure,  this  officer  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  chief  defect  was  in  the 
bricks,  and  the  material  of  which  the  bricks 
were  made.  The  bricks  had  been  reported  on 
by  the  Acting  Engineer-in-Chief.  It  was  very 
hard  to  say  therefore  that  on  account  of  that 
the  Inspector  was  to  be  blamed.  He  thought 
that  such  a  motion  should  not  have  been 
placed  on  the  Order  Paper.  Another  defect 
was  that  the  rain  came  in  under  the  windows. 
The  Inspector  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
what  was  wanted  to  be  done  was  to  insert 
under  the  window-sills,  he  thought,  some 
slates,  so  that  when  the  wind  blow  the  rain 
under  the  sill  the  slates  would  throw  the 
water  back  and  prevent  its  going  into  the  build- 
ing. Then,  as  regarded  the  drainage,  he  had 
received  some  valuable  suggestions  from  the 
officer  referred  to  in  regard  to  that  matter.  En- 
gineers did  not  like  to  have  any  defects  pointed 
out  by  overseers,  even  though  such  suggestions 
might  be  reasonable.  He  had  never,  he  might 
say,  placed  Engineers  who  were  in  charge  of 
works  in  a  false  i>osition,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
discourage  practical  men  in  charge  of  works, 
when  they  saw  defects  that  could  be  remedied, 
from  making  suggestions.  In  another  respect 
also,  as  regarded  the  slates,  the  contractor  and 
overseer  did  not  get  on  very  well  together.  The 
overseer  knew  his  work,  as  an  old  builder,  rather 
too  well  for  the  contractor.  As  to  the  slates,  he 
believed  the  Engineer  would  have  passed  them 
— ^nay,  he  believed  that  was  done.  The  overseer 
pointed  out  the  defects,  and  got   very  little 


thanks  for  all  that  he  did.  At  the  beginning 
there  was  exception  taken  to  the  overseer ;  bat 
later  on,  so  far  as  the  Engineer-in-Chief  anci 
the  department  wore  concerned,  they  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  overseer's  work.  As- 
regarded  the  rain  coming  in,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  Suburbs  brought  that 
under  his  notice.  He  had  a  report  from  the 
Engineer  in  which  he  stated  that  when  gales 
blew  on  the  south-east  corner  it  was  almost  im- 
possible, unless  the  window-sills  were  fastened 
down,  to  keep  the  rain  out  entirely.  They  could 
not,  of  course,  in  a  large  asylum  fasten  dowib 
the  windows,  which  must  be  kept  movable,  so- 
as  to  allow  fresh  air  to  come  in  for  the  patient9. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  much  more  to* 
say  in  reference  to  this  matter.  The  honourable 
member  was  not  present  on  the  previous  day  or 
he  might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
subject  in  moving  the  motion.  If  the  honour- 
able member  would  communicate  with  him  he- 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  such  communica- 
tion, but  he  certainly  would  not  have  a  reflec- 
tion oast  upon  any  officer  of  his  department,, 
whether  ho  was  Engineer  in  Charge  or  overseer^ 
unless  there  was  a  just  ground  for  it.  It  would 
not  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
service  if  all  departmental  correspondence  waa 
to  be  made  public.  There  was  some  corre- 
spondence which  might  be  published;  but,  if 
officers  felt  that  information  which  they  had 
given  to  the  head  of  the  department  might  be 
made  public  at  the  request  of  an  honourable 
member  at  any  time,  that  would  militate  very 
much  against  Ministers  obtaining  information 
which  it  was  most  desirable  they  should  have 
in  their  possession.  He  hoped  the  honourable 
member  would  take  that  very  much  to  heart. 
The  time  might  come  when  the  honourable 
gentleman  might  be  on  the  Government 
benches,  and  the  honourable  member  would 
then  feel  with  greater  force  the  remarks  he 
(Mr.  Seddon)  was  then  making.  If  the  honour- 
able member  would  write  to  him,  end  let  him 
know  what  he  was  driving  at  by  this  motion, 
he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  meet  him,  and 
would  probably  give  him  information  which 
would  prevent  him  from  troubling  the  House- 
any  further  about  it. 

The  hour  of  half-past  five  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Speaker  left  the  chair. 

HOUSE   RESUMED. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

DIVORCE  BILL. 
Mr.  COLLINS  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
making  any  lengthy  remarks  in  order  to  com* 
mend  this  Bill  to  the  House.  The  matter  with 
which  this  Bill  dealt  was  one  to  which  he  had 
devoted  a  very  considerable  amount  of  atten^ 
tion,  and  one  regarding  which  he  had  enter- 
tained very  strong  feelings  for  a  very  consider^ 
able  time.  That  fact  might  not  commend  the 
Bill  to  the  House,  but  he  would  ask  the  Houses 
to  give  him  its  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes 
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while  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  it  why 
the  matter  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  so 
great  importance.    First  of  all,  he  would  briefly 
anticipate  one- or  two  objections  which  might 
posldbly  be  urged  against  the  Bill.     He  knew 
at    once    the   danger   of    introducing  to   any 
assembly  of  this  kind  any  matter  affecting  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree  the  family  life,  and  so 
strong  a  social  tie  as  that  of  marriage.    But  he 
thougftt'the  most  commendable  feature  of  this 
Bill  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  propose  to 
give  any  greater  facilities  for  divorce,  that  it 
did  not  in  any  respect  propose  to  lessen  the 
family  tie,  and  did  not  propose  to  offer  any 
further   inducement    to    divorce    than    those 
which  were  now  already  existent.    What  the 
BUI  did  propose  to  do  was  a  mere  act  of  justice. 
It  propoised,  and  proposed  only,  to  so  amend 
the  law  of  divorce  now  obtaining  as  to  give  to 
the  women  of  this  country  exactly  the  same 
facilities  as,  and  no  other  facilities  than,  those 
which  might  now  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
male  portion  of  the  population.    If  honourable 
gentlemen  would  only  for  a  moment  consider 
what  the  nature  of  our  .divorce-laws  was,  he 
felt  sure  they  would  at  once  discern  the  fact 
that  those  laws  bore  upon  them  the  distinct  im- 
press of  man's  hand.    Those  laws  were  passed 
long  before  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women 
of  this  colony,  and  he  would  make  bold  to 
say  that,  had  the  women  of  the  colony  been 
enfranchised  at  the  time  of  their  enactment, 
the  laws  would  have  borne  a  very  different 
character.      It   would  be   impossible    in   any 
Parliament  in  the  world  where  women  could 
make  their  power  felt  that  enactments  so  one- 
sided, so  obviously  unjust,  could  be  placed  on 
the  statute-book.  .  Surely  there  could  be  no 
greater  anomaly  than  that  existing  with  regard 
to  our  divorce-laws.    For  years  past  the  House 
had  seen    the    necessity  of    endeavouring  to 
render  more  equal  the  status  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  colony.    In  various  directions 
they  had  seen  the  necessity  of  so  altering  and 
amending  the  laws  as  to  yield,  step  by  step, 
increments  of  justice  to  the  women  portion  of 
the  colony.     He  now  asked  that  in  this,  per- 
haps the  most  important,  the  most  momentous, 
the  most  sacred,  of  matters,  the  House  should 
now  yield  the  same  meed  of  justice  to  the 
women  that  they  now  claimed  for  themselves, 
and  which  was  claimed  for  every  male  member 
of  the  community.    It  might  be  said,  as  always 
was  said  when  matters  of  this  kind  were  intro- 
duced, that  the  effects  of  this  Bill  would  be  of 
a'most  pernicious  character — that,  indeed,  its 
effects  would  be  fatal  to  the  social  and  moral 
life  of  the  colony.    He  knew  that,  when  any 
measure  of  this  sort  was  introduced  in  a  Parlia- 
ment attempting  in  any  way  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  marriage  or  divorce,  immediately 
the  cry  was  raised— for  it  invariably  had  been 
raised — that  its  effect  would  be  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  our  social  and  family  life.    Again, 
lie  wonld  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  impress  this  fact  upon  them :  that  the 
Bill  could  in  no  wise  strike  at  the  root  of  oar 
social  life.     It  could  in  no  degree  whatever 
strike  at  the  root  of  family  life,  and  the  only 


effect  it  would  have  upon  social  life,  far  from 
striking  at  its  roots,  must  be  of  a  purifying 
character.     He  simply  asked  that  the  same 
moral  legal  treatment  should  be  meted  out  to 
the  male  sex  as  was  now  applied  to  every  one 
of  the  female  sex  in  this  colony.    Assuredly, 
now,  in  these  days  of  equal  rights,  in  these 
days  of  the  removal  of  women's  disabilities,  in 
these  days  of  equal  facilities  all  round,  even  so 
far  as  to  asking  that  women  should  be  allowed 
to  sit  iQ  the  House,  it  was  not    too  much 
to  ask,  so  far  as  this  matter  was  concerned, 
which  more  emphatically  and  more  effectively 
concerned  women  than  any  mere  matter  of 
sitting  in  that  House  could  do — it  was  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  equal  facilities  for  divorce 
should  be  granted  woman  to  those  now  given  to 
man  himself.   He  believed  that  if  they  granted 
the  request  proposed  by  this  Bill  the  effect 
must  be  to  very  vastly  improve  the  social  life 
of  the  people  of  the  colony.    It  would  not  tend 
to  destroy  or  to  disrupt  a  single  happy  home ;  it 
would  not  affect  any  single  home  where  now 
that  conjagal  bliss  obtained  which  should  ob- 
tain in  all  homes ;  and  it  could  not  alter  the 
condition  of  any  home  save  for  the  better* 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  very  strong  reason 
why  this  Bill  should  be  passed  into  law.    He 
knew  that  sometimes  it  was  said— it  had  been 
said  before  in  another  place  —  that  increased 
facilities   for   divorce,  even  by    so   much   as 
the  granting  to  women  the  same  and  equal 
facilities  with  men,  was  not  really  of  an  equal 
character.    It  had  been  said,  and  might  be  said 
again,  that,  while  it  was  true  that  a  man  might 
sue  for  a  divorce  on  account  of  adultery,  and 
that  a  woman  could  not  do  so,  the  evil  was 
greater  on  the  part  of  the  woman  than  on  the 
part  of  the  man  from  a  mere  property  considera- 
tion.     Time  and  again,  in  many  Parliaments, 
it  had  been  adduced  that  the  sin  was  of  a  more 
heinous  character  on  the  part  of  a  woman, 
from  the  fact  that  an  illegitimate  child  might 
possibly  inherit  the  property  of  the  wife's  hus- 
band-   He  did  hope  the  House  would  not  be 
moved  by  any  consideration  of  this  character. 
Assuredly  they  had  no  right  to  allow  any  mere 
matter  of  property  to  stand  in  the  way  of  yield- 
ing this  simple  measure  of  justice  to  the  women 
of  this  colony.    It  was  a  most  serious  matter^ 
when  they  oame  to  think  of  it,  that  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  bare  possibility  of  inheriting 
property  should  cause  them  to  perpetuate  an 
injustice  of  so  long  standing:  for  the  injustice 
had  been  one  of  long  standing.    He  now  asked 
the  House  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  abolish 
this  injustice  once  and  for  all.    But  if  it  were 
urged  that  the  evil  was  greater  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  then  he  ventured  to  say  that 
the  evil  effects,  if  thev  were  greater  at  all,  wore 
infinitely  more  painful  and  injurious  to  the 
wife  than  they  could  possibly  be  to  the  husband, ' 
He  asked  the  House  briefly  and  impartially  to 
consider  what  must  be  the  effect  in  a  home  of 
compelling  a  woman — he  meant  to  speak  plainly 
and  candidly;   he  was  bound  to  do  so — what* 
must  be  the  effect  of  compelling  a  woman  to 
live  with  her  family  and  an  adulterous  hus- 
band.   The  effect  must  be  more  than  to  blunt' 
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all  those  sentiments  which  they  held  to  be  the 
most  sacred  sentiments  they  could  possibly 
possess.  He  hoped  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
would  see  that,  if  they  were  to  maintain  the 
sacredness  of  these  ties  which  were  at  the 
root,  and  constituted  the  really  strong  fabric  of 
the  family,  they  must  not  allow  matters  to 
stand  as  they  were,  and  compel  a  woman  to  live 
for  any  considerable  time  with  one  who  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  be  considered  a  faithful 
husband — when  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  be 
considered  even  a  moral  companion,  much  less 
a  faithful  husband.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  see  that  the  woman  should  be  allowed 
to  take  just  such  steps  in  such  a  painful  posi- 
tion as  were  now  allowed  to  a  man. 

An  Hon.  Member. — And  vice  versd, 

Mr.  COLLINS.  —  Of  course  this  was  vice 
versd.  The  husband  had  that  power  now. 
A  husband  might  now  sue  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery  only.  He  would  call  the 
honourable  gentleman's  attention  to  the  Se- 
cond Part  of  the  Matrimonial  and  Divorce 
Causes  Act.^  In  the  Second  Part,  paragraphs 
17  and  18,  he  read  as  follows:  **It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  husband,  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Supreme  Court  praying  that  his  marriage 
may  be  dissolved  on  the  ground,  that  his  wife 
has,  since  the  celebration  thereof,  been  guilty 
of  adultery.'*  Then,  paragraph  18  said,  **  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  wife  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  praying  that  her 
marriage  may  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  that, 
since  the  celebration  thereof,  her  busband  has 
been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,  or  " — other 
matters  which  he  would  not  venture  to  bring 
before  the  House.  Now,  he  would  put  it  in 
this  way :  If  a  woman  had  to  prove  adultery 
and  desertion,  or  adultery  and  cruelty,  was  that 
not  placing  women  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  men  ?  What  right  had  a  woman 
to  be  compelled  to  livp  with  a  man  who  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  exemplar  for  his  family, 
who  perhaps  exercised  a  greater  influence  over 
the  family  than  any  other  member?  W&s  it 
not  too  bad  that  a  family  and  a  wife  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  live  with  such  a  one  ?  He 
asked  the  House  to  say  that  the  evil  effects 
of  such  compulsion  must  be  infinitely  greater 
tlian  the  evils  that  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened to  the  husband.  If  they  considered  for 
one  moment  what  the  effects  on  the  children 
must  be,  then  he  thought  they  made  out  a 
very  strong  case. 

Hon.  Members. — Time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  did  not  want  to  weary  the 
honourable  gentlemen,  but  the  matter  was  one 
of  very  great  importance,  and  he  hoped  the 
honourable  members  who  were  calling  **  Time'* 
were  not  pleading  for  special  facilities  for 
themselves.  He  hoped  they  did  not  feel  that, 
it  this  Bill  were  passed  into  law,  it  would 
seriously  jeopardize  their  own  households.  Any- 
how, he  pleaided  with  the  House  to  look  at  this 
matter  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and  so  far  as 
the  morality  of  the  children  would  be  affected. 
I^et  them  conceive,  if  they  could,  what  the 
moral  effect  must  be  upon  children  who  were 
compelled  to  reside  with  their  mother  under 
Mr,  Collifu 


the  roof  of  a  father  who  had  yielded  up  all 
right  to  be  regarded  as  their  protector  or  ex- 
emplar. The  effects  must  be  of  a  pernicious 
character.  They  must  be  of  a  damaging  "cha- 
racter. The  effects  must  be  of  a  demoralising 
character,  both  as  far  as  the  wife  was  con- 
cerned and  also  so  far  as  the  children  were 
concerned ;  and  if  they  considered  the  yoong 
people-  of  the  colony  and  wished^  them-to  9now 
up^morally  Strong,  and  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  the  laws  of  chastity  and  morality 
meant,  then  at  least  they  should  see  that  they 
were  preserved  from  conditions  under  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  breathe  the  air  of  a 
pure  morality,  and  that  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  these  conditions  to  which  they  were 
both  socially  and  morally  entitled.  It  had 
always  been  the  boast  of  a  British  community 
that,  however  badly  our  law's  were  devised, 
however  ill-thoughtout  they  might  be,  however 
unskilfully  they  were  drawn  up,  yet  they  were 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  and,  if  that  were  our 
boast  as  a  British  community,  he  asked  honour- 
able members  now  to  rise  to  the  occasion ;  and 
let  them  remember  there  was  no  matter  in  re- 
spect of  which  it  was  so  important  that  the 
weak  shojild  be  protected  against  the  strong  as 
in  the  matter  of  family  ties.  He  simply  asked 
the  House  to  equalise  the  law  of  divorce  so 
that  they  might  honourably  give  effect  to  what 
might  otherwise  seem  to  be  a  mere  boast — 
namely,  that  our  lawa  were  intended  ^  protect 
the  weak,  against  the  strong.  He  supposed 
there  were  some  members  in  this  House  who 
would  oppose  the  Bill. 

Hon.  Members. — No. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
men who  called  out  **  No  "  might  wait  till  he 
had  done.  He  was  about  to  say  that  there  wero 
perhaps  some  who  might  oppose  the  Bill  be- 
cause they  would  oppose  anytliing  in  the  shape 
of  divorce.  There  were  some  men  who  opp<wed 
tne  granting  of  divorce  for  any  purpose,  and 
who  considered  it  almost  a  crime  to  do  so. 
There  were  some  who  believed  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  grounds  whatever  entitling  to  divorce, 
and  that  the  marriage- tie,  once  entered  into, 
should  not  be  dissolved  on  any  consideration. 
He  could  not  attempt  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment on  the  lines  taken  by  people  who  held 
these  views;  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the 
House  to  enter  into  any  such  line  of  argument 
with  the  object  of  trying  to  convince  tl^pse 
who  held  this  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
vince them  if  he  tried.  But  he  asked  them  to 
remember  that  the  divorce-laws  did  jnow  ob- 
tain, and,  furthermore,  that  he  did  not  aim  at 
weakening  the  marriage-tie.  The  divorce-laws 
already  existed,  and  by  this  Bill  he  was  simply 
asking  that  these  laws  should  be  made  equal  as 
affecting  the  men  and  women  of  the  colony. 
He  begged  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON  thought  it  was  ahnoat 
to  be  regretted  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  have  wasted  so  much  energy  over  this 
little  paltry   BUI  [as  ho  had.     Now,    if  the 
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honourable  gentleman  really  wished  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  he  had  introduced 
this  Bill  he  ought  to  have  brought  down  a  very 
^differently  drafted  Bill  from  this  one.  Even 
apposing  the  present  measure  were  to  pass  it 
'would  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  printing  it. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  made  no  pro- 
^vision  in  his  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  it ;  none 
whatever.  He  could  only  come  4^0.  the  oonolu- 
aion  that  the  honourable  gentleman's  motive 
in  introducing  this  Bill  was  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  effective  speech  to  the 
galleries.  They  had  all  listened  with  pleasure 
"to  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  made  a 
"very  able  speech  indeed  :  in  fact,  he  had  taken 
up  the  attitude  of  advocate  in  this  cause,  and 
lie  supposed  all  sorts  of  imaginary  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  He  had  professed  to  know  the  mind 
of  every  honourable  member  in  the  House, — 
whatever  he  thought,  and  how  he  was  likely 
to  vote  on  the  Bill,— although  he  dared  say 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  not  consulted 
•one  member  of  the  House.  He  appeared  to 
profess  to  know  all  this,  and  yet  he  brought 
mrward  a  wretched,  useless,  crude  little  Bill, 
which,  if  it  did  pass,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
any  one.  The  honourable  gentleman  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  great  bugbear  to  divorce 
in  this  country  was  the  question  of  the  cost. 
How  was  a  woman  to  provide  the  means  for 
getting  a  divorce  unless  those  means  were 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  Bill  dealing  with 
the  question  ?  There  was  no  provision  made 
for  it  in  this  Bill. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER.-^Sell  the  family  home. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  said  the  famQy  home 
•oonld  not  be  sold  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
House  had  already  passed  a  Bill  which  secured 
the  family  homes,  so  that  even  if  a  woman 
•desired  it  she  could  not  sell  up  the  home  in 
-order  to  procure  for  herself  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce.  There  was  another  point 
-to  which  he  might  call  the  attention  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  There  was  at  the 
present  time  a  Bill  in  another  place  dealing 
ivith  the  whole  question,  and  not  merely,  like 
-this  Bill,  with  a  part  of  it,  and  he  understood 
that  that  Bill  had  passed  through  Committee 
this  day,  all  but  one  clause,  and  would  be 
before  the  House  in  a  day  or  two.  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  therefore,  for  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  have  waited  until  that  other 
Bill  came  before  the  House,  because,  as  he  (Mr. 
Thompson)  said,  it  dealt  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  made  provision  for  carrying  it  out, 
which  this  Bill  did  not  do.  And  now  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  his  speech,  and  showing  to  the 
galleries  that  he  held  this  question  to  be  a 
-question  of  very  great  importance,  and  chat 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
altogether.  He  thought,  also,  that  a  measure 
•dealing  with  a  question  such  as  this  should 
emanate  from  the  Government,  and  not  from  a 
private  member  of  the  House.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  alter  our  marriage-  or  divorce-laws,  he 
thought  the  question  should  betaken  up  by  the 
-Qovernment,  and,  as  the  leader  of  the  ^touse 


had  not  yet  spoken  on  the  Bill,  and  had  not 
yet  given  the  House  any  indication  of  what  his 
opinions  were,  he  thought,  before  honourable 
members  went  to  a  division  on  the  Bill,  as  there 
was  going  to  be  a  division,  they  should  know 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Government  on 
it.  He  might  tell  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  he  himself ^reed  entirely  with  the  altera- 
tion proposed  in  the  Bill.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  it,  but  what  he  objected  to  in  the  Bill  was 
that  it  made  no  provision  whatever  for  giving 
effect  to  its  purposes,  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  the  Bill  was  useless.  He  did  not 
suppose  there  was  anything  in  it  that  was 
worth  debate,  but  he  certainly  suggested  to  the 
honourable  gentleman,  seeing  that  there  was  in 
another  place  a  large  and  comprehensive  Bill 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  which  would 
be  coming  before  this  House  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  seeing  the  honourable  gentleman  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  placing  his  views  on  the  ques; 
tion  before  the  country,  the  advisability  of  with- 
drawing this  Bill  altogether,  or,  at  any  rate, 
waiting  until  the  other  Bill  came  down.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  before  the  question  went 
to  a  vote  the  Premier  would  let  the  House 
know  what  he  thought.  He  considered  that  on 
a  great  principle  like  this  they  ought  to  know 
what  the  Government  thought  about  it.  He 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
although  there  was  no  provision  made  in  it  to 
give  effect  to  its  object. 

Mr.  SEDDON  entirely  agreed  with  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down.  He  had  told  Jthe 
House  that  there  wsis  a  Bill  in  another  place 
which  they  might  anticipate  having  in  the 
House  at  an  early  date ;  and  it  would  be  better, 
he  thought,  that  he  should  reserve  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  upon  this  question 
of  divorce  and  the  details  until  the  House  had 
both  measures  before  it.  He  might  say,  he  took 
it  the  honourable  member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  had  brought  it  forward  believing  that  in  a 
simple  measure  of  this  kind,  affirming  as  it  did 
that  the  wife  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  husband  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  the  Bill,  there  would  be 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  amongst  mem- 
bers. He  thought,  himself,  this  was  generally 
conceded  in  the  House;  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  might  fear,  and  there  was  some 
ground  for  it,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bill 
which  went  much  further,  and  dealt  with  much 
more  debatable  matter,  there  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  that  Bill  passing  into  law.  However, 
it  showed  them  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  to  wooen,  and,  the  franchise 
having  been  given  to  women,  how  soon  the 
men  and  those  representing  them  in  the  House 
were  now  prepared  to  do  that  justice  to  them 
which  for  years  previously  had  been  denied. 
They  saw  an  honourable  member  in  this  House 
and  an  honourable  gentleman  in  another  place 
both  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  women*s 
opinion  was  being  felt  in  the  country,  and 
probably  it  must  make  every  one  of  them, 
he  would  not  say,  feel  ashamed,  but  feel,  at 
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all  events,  that  for  some  time  past  they  had 
not  done  the  wives  and  mothers  of  New  Zea- 
land justice.  He  would  not  at  present  say  any- 
thing further  than  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  then,  when 
the  other  Bill  came  on  from  another  place,  it 
would  he  for  them  to  say  whether  it  included 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  or  it  would  be  in 
%)ae  discretion  of  the  honoura^ble  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  present  Bill  to  persist  in  psbssing 
it  through  the  House.  For  the  present,  as  far 
as  the  Government  were  concerned,  they  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  affirming  the  principle  that  the  wife  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  husband 
in  respect  of  the  matters  now  before  them. 

Major  STEWARD  said  the  Premier  was  gene- 
rally historically  accurate.  There  was  no  man 
in  that  House  who  understood  the  business  of 
the  House,  and  what  took  place  in  it,  better 
than  the  honourable  gentleman  did ;  but  when 
he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  ladies, 
and  to  a  change  in  the  franchise,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill  his  memory  must  be  a 
little  at  fault. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  evidently  had  not 
made  his  meaning  clear  to  the  honourable 
member.  It  was  not  one  Bill  they  had  befose 
Parliament  on  this  question ;  there  were  two 
Bills.  He  had  never  known  of  two  Bills  on 
this  one  subject  having  been  introduced  in  the 
sante  session  before. 

Major  STEWaKD  thought  the  remack  of 
his  honourable  friend  to  the  effect  that  the 
introduction  of  this  particular  Bill  was  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  the  ladies  was  not 
justified  by  fact.  In  fairness  to  the  other  sex, 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  in  1881  a  similar 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  then 
member  for  Timaru ;  that  in  1885  a  similar 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tole  —  that  was 
to  say,  a  Bill  containing  these  particular  pro- 
visions; that  in  1887  a  Bill  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Samuel,  which  passed  its  first  read- 
ing; that  in  1888  a  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Samuel,  which  passed  its  Kecond  reading ; 
that  in  1889  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Samuel,  which,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  passed 
through  all  stages,  and  was  simply  lost  on  the 
recommittal.  He  might  further  add  that  he 
had  had  the  honour  himself  once  during  the 
years  he  had  mentioned  to  bring  a  similar 
Bill  before  the  House.  There  were  -provisions 
in  all  these  Bills — even  in  tl^e  Bill  which  he 
intteduced  and  in  the  Bills  which  Mr.  Samhel 
and  Mr.  Tole  introduced-ron  which  there  was 
a  very  large  difference  of  opinion.  These  provi- 
sions had  relation  to  cases  where  there  was  in- 
sanity on  the  pact  of  either  husband  or  wife — 
as  to  whether  that  should  be  a  fair  cause  for  di- 
vorce ;  and  also  to  cases  where  an  attempt  was 
made  by  one  partner  on  the  life  of  the  other. 
This  last  provision  was  introduced  in  one  of 
the  Bills  referred  to  after  a  very  painful  matter 
which  occurred  down  South  and  which  honour- 
able members  would  remember,  and  it  was  a 
Question  whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
an  attack  by  one  partner  upon  the  life  of 
the  other  should  not  be  a  good  ground  for 
Mr,  Seddon 


divorce.  Upon  all  these  matter  there  was  a. 
very  large  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  during  the  whole  of  these 
years  was— and  all  these  Bills  coincided  upon 
this  one  point  —  that  what  was  sauce  for 
the  goose  should  be  sauce  for  the  gander,  or,, 
reversing  the  terms,  that  what  was  now  the 
legal  sauce  for  the  gander  should  be  sauce  for 
the  goose  also — that  was  to  say,  that  the  sexes 
should  be  placed  upbn  an  absolute  equality^ 
and  what  would  entitle  to  a  divorce  in  the  one 
case  should  entitle  to  it  in  the  other  case.  As  this 
House  had  given  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes 
so  far  as  the  franchise  was  concerned,  he  did  not- 
think  they  could  object  to  the  Bill  which  his 
honourable  friend  had  proposed.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Marsden  had  alluded  to  a  Bill 
which  was  in  another  place  and  which  con- 
tained certain  provisions  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  this  Bill,  and  had  recommended 
his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Christ- 
church  City,  because  that  other  Bill  was  in  that 
position,  he  should  withdraw  the  present  Bill. 

g  Q  In  the  temper  of  the  House,  he  felt 
sure  nineteen- twentieths  of  honourable 
members  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  present  Bill,  and  he  would  recommend  his 
honourable  friend  not  to  take  the  advice  that 
had  been  given  to  him,  but  to  take  the  second 
reading  to-night.  There  were  many  accidents- 
in  legislation.  It  might  be  that,  although  the 
Bill  in  another  place  contained  the  principle- 
that  this  Bill  contained,  still  that  Bill  might- 
not  pass  into  law.  He  believed  his  honour- 
able friend  would  succeed  in  getting  this  BiUr 
passed  into  law,  and  he  advised  him  to  press  for 
the  second  reading,  and  to  be  as  careful  as 
possible  in  fixing  the  date  for  the  committal^ 
so  that  the  Bill  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  brought  on.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Marsden  had  said  that  there  was  no- 
machinery  to  give  effect  to  the  Bill  if  it  were- 
passed.  Now,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
machinery  whatever.  The  machinery  provide® 
in  the  original  Acts  was  entirely  complete,  and 
all  that  this  Bill  said  was  that  the  same  causes- 
of  action  should  apply,  irrespective  of  sex.  He 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  forward  a  Bill  con- 
taining that  provision  some  years  ago,  and  he- 
hoped  the  honourable  gentleman  would  now 
succeed  in  getting  his  Bill  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable- 
member  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this- 
Bill  must-  have  prej>ared  his  speech  very  care- 
fully. He  imaginea  no  end  of  difficulties,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  insinuations  against  honour-^ 
able  members.  He  said  there  were  members 
of  the  House  who  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances grant  a  divorce. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  was  quoting  him  incorrectly.  He  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable- 
gentleman  now  contradicted  what  he  said  be* 
fore,  because  he  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  put  in  a^ 
direct  light  what  the  honourable  member  had 
said. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  that  was  one  of  thr 
honourable  gentleman's  usual  inaccuracies. 
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Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  understood  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  have  stated  what  he  quoted. 
The  honourable  gentleman  evidently  wanted  to 
make  it  appear  there  had  been  the  intensest 
opposition  to  a  Divorce  Bill,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  the  archangel  of  purity,  specially  sent 
dotvn  to  earth  to  redress  all  wrongs  which 
safiering  humanity  had  endured  for  centuries. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  contented  himself 
by  simply  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  he  would  have  had  a  more  fervent  support 
than  now,  after  the  long  harangue  he  had  given 
to  the  House.  This  was  a  measure- that  ought 
to  be  supported.  There  had  never  been  any 
question  about  that  in  the  colony.  The  mea- 
sure had  always  been  carried  in  that  House ; 
and  he  was  quite  sure,  if  every  measure  on 
the  same  subject  had  been  brought  down  un- 
encumbered with  other  objectionable  provi- 
sions, it  would  have  received  the  assMit  of 
both  Houses.  Mr.  Samuel's  Bill  and  other 
Bills  of  the  same  nature  contained  many  pro- 
viaions  which  honourable  members  dissented 
from,  and  that  was  why  they  were  not  passed. 
To  that  extent  the  honourable  member  de- 
served credit  for  bringing  down  his  measure, 
defining  precisely  what  he  meant;  but  he  did 
not  think  he  was  correct  in  casting  reflections 
upon  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN  must  compliment  the 
honourable  member  who  introduced  the  Bill. 
He  thought  that  its  brevity  wan  one  of  the 
greatest  recommendations  this  Bill  had.  Sir 
George  Grey,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House,  twitted  honourable  members  that  the 
great  fault  attached  to  them  was  that  their 
Bills  were  always  too  long,  and  difficult  to 
understand,  and  Sir  George  Grey  always  recom- 
mended short  Bills  that  could  be  easily  under- 
stood. With  all  deference  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Marsden,  he  thought  clause  2  pro- 
vided the  machinery  that  this  Bill  required. 
The  honourable  member  for  Marsden  also  said 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  should 
wait  until  they  saw  the  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  a  member  in  another  place.  Every 
private  member  in  the  House  had  as  much 
right  to  introduce  a  Bill  as  a  member  of  another 
place.  He  did  not  believe  any  member  could 
have  said  more  than  the  honourable  member 
for  Christchurch  City  did  in  support  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  extend 
equal  and  even  greater  privileges  to  the  other 
sex. 

Mr.  GROWTHER  said  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
now  the  matter  was  settled,  they  must  carry  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  should  have 
been  very  much  pleased  if  this  Bill  had  pointed 
in  another  direction,  so  as  not  to  make  it  easier 
to  get  divorce,  but  more  difficult.  He  had  this 
notion :  that  this  Bill,  while  it  made  it  perhaps 
equal  for  their  wives  to  get  a  divorce,  he  feared 
would  have  this  effect:  that  some  husbands, 
instead  of  themselves  applying  for  divorce, 
would  worry  their  wives  until  the  latter  were 
very  glad  to  apply  for  a  divorce. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Oh  ! 


Mr.  GROWTHER  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man said  *'  Oh  !  "  He  was  very  dubious  indeed 
about  either  a  husband  or  a  wife  seeking  for 
a  divorce,  and  he  thought  the  law  should  be 
made  extremely  difficult.  At  the  same  time^ 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  law 
should'  be  equal ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  be  simple.  They  ought  to  respect  these 
laws  as  far  as  possible,  and  everybody  ought  to- 
be  compelled  to  obey  them.  Thoy  had  now 
arrived  at  a  time  when  police  officers  were  to- 
be  an  absolute  protection,  and  when  no  one- 
could  move  about  without  a  police  officer  or 
a  detective  officer  being  close  upon  him.  So  it 
was  a  fair  inference  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  divorce  at  all, — that 
they  would  all  be  good  husbands  and  good 
wives.  Altogether,  he  was  afraid  this  BiU 
would  not  have  the  effect  which  its  mover 
meant  and  desired.  As  he  had  said  before,  it 
only  needed  a  husband  to  worry  his  wife  until 
she  went  seeking  a  divorce,  especially  when* 
that  was  made  comparatively  easy. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  he  had  just  one  or  two* 
words  to  say  by  way  of  reply.  The  honourable 
member  for  Marsden  taunted  him  with  having 
introduced  this  Bill  for  a  purpose  which  would 
be  on  his  part  an  extremely  unworthy  one. 
When  he  gave  notice  of  this  Bill  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  the  second  reading  would 
come  on  in  the  evening.  He  had  been  under 
the  impression  for  some  days  past  that  he 
would  get  his  second  reading  in  the  afternoon^ 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  ic  had  come  on  in 
the  evening.  It  might  be  his  misfortune  thai;- 
circumstances  had  left  himself  open  to  the* 
honourable  gentleman's  attack,  but  certainly 
it  was  not  his  fault.  The  honourable  mem* 
her  attempted  to  be  severe  with  reference  to 
what  he  (Mr.  Collins)  had  said  in  his  opening 
speech  on  this  subject.  He  did  not  say  there 
were  members  in  that  House  who  would  not 
vote  for  giving  any  facilities  for  divorce.  Hfr- 
qualified  that  by  saying,  "  In  all  probability 
there  were  members  in  that  House."  He  re- 
frained from  debating  the  matter  from  that 
point,  because  he  saw  at  once  that  that  wottldf 
introduce  religious  scruples,  which  he  thought 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Therefore  he  endeavoured  to  have 
regard  for  their  scruples,  as  one  ought  to  do^ 
and  left  them  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences 
in  this  matter.  The  honourable  member  for 
Marsden  regretted  that  he  should  have  ex» 
pended  any  energy  on  this  Bill.  He  had  na 
reason  to  regret  any  energy  that  he  had  ex- 
pended in  moving  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
of  this  character  with  regard  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  mere  act  of  social  justice  to  the 
women  of  this  country ;  nor  did  he  regret  the- 
little  time  at  his  disposal  which  he  hsbd  spent 
in  advocating  this  Bill.  It  was  clear  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  not  endeavoured  to 
qualify  himself  to  speak  upon  this  measure,, 
even  by  perusing  it.  He  would  rather  assume 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  benn  dila- 
tory with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Bill  than< 
imagine  or  believe  that  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  intellect  to  understand  it.    He  had 
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-flimply  been  dilatory  in  reading  it,  and  had 
taken  the  Bill  up  for  the  first  time  that  evening 
and  jumped  to  a  conclusion.  The  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  saying  (hat  he  was 
^oing  to  vote  for  this  wretched  rag  of  a  Bill. 
He  should  be  glad,  of  course,  to  have  the 
honourable  gentleman's  vote.  But  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  that  the  Bill  con- 
tained no  machineiy  or  provision  to  enable 
it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  would  direct 
the  honourable  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  Bill  was  to  be  read  together 
with  "The  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act,  1867."  This  measure  was  simply  an 
incorporation  of  that  Act,  and  contained  an 
amendment  of  one  or  two  clauses  of  that  Act. 
'The  honourable  gentleman  regretted  that  he 
had  not  waited  for  a  Bill  expected  to  come  from 
another  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  this 
was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Government.  He  failed  to  reconcile  these 
^wo  statements.  Why  should  he  wait  for  the 
'Government  to  move  in  this  matter,  or  until 
'they  got  the  Bill  from  the  other  place  ?  That 
Bill  contained  such  provisions  as  were  not 
likely  to  meet  with  the  general  assent  of  the 
House,  and,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  carry 
some  improvement  in  the  existing  law,  he  had 
introduced  the  present  Bill.  He  thought  this 
Bill  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
many  who  would  object  to  some  of  the  details 
contained  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Upper 
House.  The  honourable  member  for  Auckland 
*€ity  (Mr.  Crowther)  feared  they  were  making 
the  grounds  for  divorce  of  too  easy  a  character. 
He  would  point  out  again  that  this  Bill'did  not 
-create  facilities  for  divorce,  but  equalised  the 
matter.  Whether  divorce  were  made  more 
•difficult  or  easier,  the  difficulties  and  the  easi- 
ness should  press  equally  upon  both  sides.  It 
was  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  consent  to  the  second  reading. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE  ENLARGE- 
MENT BILL. 
Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.— Sir,  the  principle 
-of  this  Bill  was  affirmed  by  this  House  last 
session  without  a  division  on  the  second  read- 
ting.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  details 
somewhat  more  clear  and  precise  in  the  Bill 
now  before  honourable  memoers,  but  the  prin- 
'ciple  is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and  it 
is  sufficiently  simple.  It  enacts  that  every 
householder  in  a  borough,  and  every  ratepayer 
who  has  not  a  house  in  the  borough  but  pays 
rates  to  the  Council,  shall  have  a  voice  and 
a  vote  in  the  election  of  those  who  are  to 
administer  municipal  business.  These  various 
persons  are  all  to  have  a  vote  each— one  man 
•and  one  woman  one  vote  —  all  on  one  voting 
■level.  In  this  matter  of  municipal  voting 
•John  Stuart  Mill  has  been  quoted  against  the 
principle.  He  considers  that  property  should 
have  votes  according  to  its  value.  I  am  sure 
we  all  pay  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  but  we  like  to  think  for 
ourselves;  and  immense  strides  have  been 
made  in  political  and  economical  science  since 
Mr.  Collins 


his   work  on   representative  government  was 

Sublished.  One  wonders  how  our  muoioipal 
onservatives  seek  to  uphold  plural  voting.  It 
is  not  the  law  of  England  or  Scotland — there 
all  the  ratepayers  stand  upon  an  equality  in 
voting;  and  it  is  unaccountable  how  in  this 
colony,  which  boasts  of  its  progressive  develop- 
ments, a  contrary  policy  should  be  maintained 
for  a  single  day.  The  absolute  equity  of  this 
equality  in  voting  will  become  clearly  apparent 
when  one  thinks  of  what  a  Municipal  Council 
is.  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  magnificent 
record  as  a  municipal  reformer  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority  at  least  on  this  subject: — 

«  The  Municipality  is  ever  present ;  it  is  the 
active  centre  of  all  public  life  of  the  town.  . 
.  .  .  The  City  Council  are  the  directors  of  a 
great  co-operative  undertaking  in  which  every 
citizen  is  a  shareholder,  and  the  dividends  are 
payable  in  the  better  health,  in  the  increaeed 
comfort,  in  the  recreation,  and  in  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  population." 

<*  Every  citizen  is  a  shareholder."  Of  coarse 
he  is.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  shareholders 
have  no  vote  in  this  co-operative  undertaking. 
In  our  towns  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, two  thousand  at  the  outset  have  votes, 
and  the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  all  our 
boroughs  down  to  the  smallest.  And  even  this 
deprivation  of  municipal  rights  is  made  worse 
than  it  might  be  by  plural  voting,  whereby  the 
votes  of  the  smaller  ratepayers  are  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  three,  four,  and  five  votes  of 
the  large  ratepayers.  Why,  there  are  wards  in 
some  of  our  towns  where  the  votes  of  twenty 
hotelkeepers,  with  their  four  and  five  votes,  can 
always  defeat  the  candidate  of  the  other  rate- 
payers in  the  ward.  Is  this  a  desirable  state  of 
things?  I  spent  a  few  days  not  long  ago  in  one 
of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  towns  in  this 
North  Island.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
seven  thousand  souls— I  speak  from  memory. 
The  one  complaint  of  the  people  was  their  depri- 
vation of  municipal  self-government.  They  can 
return  a  Liberal  member  to  Parliament,  bat 
they  cannot  return  a  municipal  reformer  to  the 
Town  Council.  A  small  clique  controls  the 
business  of  the  town ;  its  members  either  own 
the  publichouses  or  have  mortgages  over  them, 
or  the  brewer  has  them  tied ;  the  publicans  natu- 
rally vote  as  their  interests  dictate,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  I  do  not  know  how  many  puhlio- 
houses  there  are,  but  I  counted  them  studded 
thickly  in  the  principal  street  of  this  borough. 
Other  places  are,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  as  this 
one  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  more  or  less  typical 
of  municipal  sJffairs  all  up  and  down  the  colony. 
I  should  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince 
this  House  that  men  who  live  year  after  year 
in  a  town,  bring  up  families,  pay  their  butcher* 
their  baker,  their  grocer,  their  draper,  ought 
not  to  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
those  who  are  to  administer  the  business  in 
which  they  have  a  deep  interest.  They  require 
streets  on  which  they  can  walk  with  comfort,- 
pure  water,  economic  lighting,  proper  sanitary 
arrangements.     And  I  repel  with  scorn  the 
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:  of  the  journalist  who  said  that  this  Bill 
«f -miBe  IB  to  enable  A  to  spend  the  money  of 
B,  as  I  also  repel  the  statement  of  a  'mem- 
bar  of  this  House,  that  my  Bill  is  devised  in 
the  interests  of  gentlemen  who  make  a  moon- 
light flitting  without  paying  their  landlords 
the  rent.  These  working-men  pay  their  debts 
iost  as  honestly  as  the  landlords  referred  to. 
I  dare  say  my  honourable  friend  did  not  mean 
what  he  said.  At  all  events,  it  needs  no  answer. 
And  what,  let  me  ask,  would  our  towns  be — 
v^at  would  they  be  like — if  they  had  not  this 
population  of  honest,  hard-working  men  and 
tiiese  families  living  in  them  ?  Bat  their 
names  are  not  on  the  ratepayers*  roll.  Granted. 
That  is  the  defect  of  the  law,  for  which  they 
are  not  responsible.  But  they  pay  rates  all  the 
same.  This  is  the  one  point  at  direct  issue 
between  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  and 
myself.  The  householders  pay  high  rents  for 
comparatively  poor  accommodation;  and  the 
rates  are  included  in  the  high  rents.  The 
landlords  take  good  care  that  it  is  so.  But  I 
take  the  higher  or  lower  ground,  whichever 
honourable  members  choose  to  think  it:  Sup- 
pose the  householder  did  not  pay  rates,  he  still 
has  a  right  to  a  vote  in  the  borough,  because 
the  Ck>nncil  has  not  only  the  administration  of 
funds  raised  by  rates,  but  also  of  funds  raised 
by  endowments.  And  no  one  will  by  any 
sfctetoh  of  imagination  say  that  these  endow- 
ments are  the  property  of  the  minority  who  at 
present  claim  the  ruling-power.  The  election 
of  Mayor  I  have  put  upon  even  a  wider  basis, 
and  I  will  explain  my  reason.  I  have  an  ideal 
of  municipal  government  which  leads  to  much 
larger  powers  being  conferred  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  and  less  power  left  with  the 
General  Government.  And  the  Mayor  of  the 
borough  should  be  a  man  of  high  character, 
representative  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  per- 
sons, which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  broadest 
popular  franchise.  In  concluding,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  opponents  to  clause  11. 
I  do  not  like  it  myself,  but  for  the  hardness  of 
the  ratepayers'  hearts  I  have  inserted  it.  The 
current  objection  is  that  householders  will  go 
in  for  loans  and  for  a  reckless  expenditure  on 
public  works.  '  This  clause  prevents  house- 
holders from  voting  on  a  question  of  loans, 
and  confines  this  action  to  the  ratepayers 
specified  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
I  am  satisfied  the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity.  We  shall 
never  have  efficient  municipal  government  until 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  made  operative  by 
law  —  until  every  householder  has  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  the  administration  of  the  place 
where  he  lives  and  brings  up  his  family.  But 
as  we  are  told  that  the  Government  have  a 
large  Local  Government  Bill,  which  will  by- 
and-by  be  before  the  House,  I  have  to  say  that, 
if  it  contains  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  I  will  at 
once  withdraw  this  Bill;  but  there  are  many 
slips  between  tl^e  cup  and  the  lip,  and,  if  the 
House  should  be  pleased  to  read  this  Bill  a 
seeond  time,  I  will  keep  it  on  the  Order  Paper 
till  we  see  what  happens. 
Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  move,  as  an  amend- 


ment, That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months.  We  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted withthe  fact  that  the  Government  are 
bringing  down  a  Local  Government  Bill,  and 
when  the  Minister  of  Education  was  speaking: 
at  Taranaki  he  referred  to  this  Bill,  and  indi- 
cated there  that  it  would  contain  an  extension 
of  the  franchise.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe- 
in  giving  the  people  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
extending  the  franchise  as  wide  as  it  can  be  ' 
done  In  justice  to  the  people.  Now,  this  Bill 
contains  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  clause  11 
clews  them  up  with  a  round  turn.  Wherever 
there  is  any  question  of  vital  importance,  it 
prevents  them  from  voting  on  it.  It  is  a  hol- 
low mockery,  and  I  will  not  waste  the  time 
of  the  House  by  making  a  long  speech  on  it» 
But,  above  all  things,  I  do  believe  that  where  it 
is  a  question  of  the  franchise,  or  of  rates  and 
taxes,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  that  in  hand,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  members. 
There  are  certain  Bills  they  should  bring  for- 
ward, but,  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  Bill  of 
such  a  national  character,  it  should  be  done  by 
the  Gomeimment,  and  not  by  a  private  member. 
The  Municipal  Conference  is  about  to  sit,  and 
the  Government  have  promised  to  embody  its 
recommendations  in  their  Bill,  and  we  are- 
almost  sure  to  get  this  Bill  shortly  after  the 
Financial  Statement.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
days  for  the  Government  Bill.  I  want  to  send 
them  round  to  the  different  districts  in  my 
electorate,  in  order  that  the  bodies  that  will  be 
affected  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  is  proposed,  and  we  snail  have  time  then 
to  get  direction  from  them.  That  is  what  I 
always  do.  But  this  Bill  has  come  up  with  a 
hop,  skip,  and  jump;  and  I  move  the  amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr.  R.  McKENZIE.  — I  will  second  the  ' 
amendment,  Sir.  Some  of  the  principles  in  the 
Bill  I  agree  with  to  a  great  extent.  Although 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  brought  it  forward,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  disagreeable  about 
him,  yet  his  action  to-day  in  connection  with 
this  measure  reminds  me  of  two  old  saws — 
namely,  that  experience  teaches  fools,  and 
that  old  fools  are  the  worst  of  all  fools.  I 
do  not  apply  these  old  saws  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  but  I  would  apply  them  to 
a  great  many  honourable  members  here  who 
allow  their  time  to  be  wasted  as  it  has 
been  to-day  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Punedin  City.  If  honourable  members  read 
the  Bill  carefully  they  will  find  the  draftsman- 
ship is  something  outrageous,  from  the  short 
title  to  the  last  word.  Instead  of  the  short 
title  being  "The Municipal  Franchise  Enlarge- 
ment Act,"  it  should  be  "The  Municipal  Dis- 
franchisement Act,"  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  enlarging  the  franchise  it  is  going 
to  curtail  it  a  great  deal.  If  honourable  gentle- 
men take  the  definition  of  "ratepayer"  they 
ivill  see, — 

"  The  word  *  ratepayer,'  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  means  any  man  or  woman  not  resident 
in  the  borough  who  is  the  owner,  leaseholder,. 
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oir  tenant  of  any  land  or  buildings  on  which  he 
or  she  pays  rates,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
resident  householder." 

Then,  take  the  definition  of  "  householder."  I 
am  sure  honourable  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  definitions  in  both  oases  should 
run  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
.-distinction : — 

«  The  word  *  householder,'  when  used  in  this 
Act,  means  every  ta&n  and  woman  of  the  full 
Age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March  in  any  year  been  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  an 
inhabitant  of  any  one  borough,  and  who  has 
been  the  occupier,  either  as  owner,  leaseholder, 
ot  tenant  (and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  her 
own  right),  of  a  dwelling-house  for  at  least  three 
•months  in  the  same  borough." 

Does  he  imply  a  householder  must  be  a  man 
^and  woman  combined  who  are  going  to  have  a 
vote  under  the  Bill  ?  In  the  same  clause  there 
is  a  far  more  serious  mistaJce :  he  makes  provi- 
sion that  any  one  resident  in  a  borough  for 
twelve  months  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  He  may 
liave  lived  there  twelve  months  twenty  years 
ago,  or  the  previous  twelve  months— it  is  im- 
material here.  The  Bill  is  full  of  inaccuracies 
of  this  kind  from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  read  the  4th  clause : — 

"  Every  ratepayer  and  householder  as  above 
described  shall  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  upon 
the  roll  next  hereinafter  directed  to  be  pre- 
,|)ared  for  .the  borough,  or,  if  and  when  the 
•borough  is  divided  into  wards,  for  the  ward  in 
-which  he  or  she  is  a  householder ;  and,  when 
'enrolled,  to  vote  at  every  election  of  Councillors 
within  that  borough  or  ward. 

**  No  person  shall  in  any  case  have  more  than 
■one  vote." 

Now,  there  are  serious  blunders  in  this 
clause.  For  instance,  if  a  borough  is  divided 
into  wards,  a  ratepayer  living  in  one  ward,  and 
having  property  in  all  other  wards,  can  only 
irote  in  the  ward  he  is  residing  in;  and  if  it  is 
cot  divided  into  wards,  and  there  are  six  or 
•seven  candidates,  he  can  only  vote  for  one  can- 
•didate.    Now  with  regard  to  clause  5 : — 

'*  The  Town  Clerk  of  every  borough  shall,  on 
-or  before  the  seventh  day  of  April  in  each  year, 

a  are  a  roll,  to  be  called  the  *  Householders 
,*  of  all  the  householders  in  the  borough  of 
which  he  is  Clerk,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
surnames,  or,  if  the  borough  be  divided  into 
^ ward 8,  of  all  the  householders  in  each  ward 
respectively. 

*'The  Town  Clerk  shall  add,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  above  roll,  the  names  of  all  the  rate- 
payers entitled  to  vote  as  aforesaid." 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  Mayors,  I 
believe  they  should  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers and  householders.  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  allow  the  Bill  to  go  any  further,  and, 
in  fact,  I  consider  I  owe  an  apology  to  the 
House  for  wasting  its  time  in  discussing  this 
abortive  measure.  The  honourable  member, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  did  not  refer  to  one 
•single  clause  in  the  Bill,  but  gave  us  a  long 
harangue  about  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  gentleman 
Mr,  R,  McKentie 


who  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  put  forward  here. 
He  also  referred  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views 
on  this  question  ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  knew  nothing 
about  the  requirements  of  the  boroughs  of  New 
Zealand,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  has  been  Mayor 
of  a  city  for  some  years,  is  not  aware  of  what 
the  effect  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be. 
He  has  drafted  the  Bill  probably  to  suit  a  oity 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants ;  but 
for  the  smaller  boroughs  of  the  colony  it  would 
be  a  perfect  curse.  The  honourable  gentleman 
also  got  on  to  his  old  hobby-horse  again,  and 
he  must  have  a  vicious  dig  at  the  hotelkeepers 
and  brewers ;  but  I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of 
me  what  they  have  to  do  with  this  measure. 
I  think  the  honourable  gentleman  should  have 
left  them  out  of  the  question.  No  doubt  there  . 
is  a  great  deal  of  material  for  reflection  and 
criticism  in  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
said  in  reference  to  the  Bill,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  enlarge  upon  it,  as  honourable  mem- 
bers will  be  able  to  understand  and  decide  upon 
it  for  themselves.  Personally  I  hope  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  will  see  the  advisability 
of  withdrawing  the  measure,  and  not  letting 
it  go  to  the  second  reading,  because  I  feel  per-  . 
fectiy  satisfied  that  the  House  will  not  allow 
it  to  go  on. 

Mr.  FLATMAN.—The  honourable  gentleman 
who  last  spoke  did  not  read  far  enough  into  the  . 
interpretation  clause.  He  simply  described 
what  a  ratepayer  was  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation, and  also  what  a  householder  was,  but 
he  does  not  see  that,  according  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  clause  8,  a  householder,  if  he 
has  owned  a  house  in  the  borough  for  ten  weeks 
prior  to  an  election,  is  dlsfrajichised  altogether : 
at  the  same  time  any  person  who  has  no  house 
at  all  can  vote,  while  the  householder  cannot. 
The  definition  of  the  term  "  householder  "  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  The  word  *  householder,*  when  used  in  this 
Act,  means  every  man  and  woman  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March  in  any  year  been  continu- 
ously for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months 
an  inhabitant  of  any  one  borough,  and  who 
has  been  the  occupier,  either  as  owner,  lease- 
holder, or  teneuit  (and  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
in  her  own  right),  of  a  dwelling-house  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  semie  borough." 

I  take  it  that,  if  these  people  had  either 
rented  or  owned  a  property,  say,  for  ten  weeks 
prior  to  an  election,  they  are  disfranchised 
and  cannot  vote,  but  those  who  have  no  pro- 
perty can  vote  above  their  heads.  The  others 
will  consequently  be  disfranchised,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  B.  McKENZIE.— That  is  what  I  object 
to. 

Mr.  FLATMAN.— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
The  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  has 
not  shown  who  will  be  eligible  for  the  position 
of  Mayor,  and  I  think  the  honourable  gentle- 
man ought  to  have  touched  upon  that  point, 
and  have  made  it  clear  as  to  who  would  be 
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eligible  for  the  position  of  Mayor  of  a  borough 
4kffter  the  Act  comes  into  force.  I  have  no 
•doubt  the  last  speaker  understood  that  the 
interpretation  clause  in  this  Bill  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  in  last  year's  Bill,  and  I  also  pre- 
sume that  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
prior  to  the  Iflist  speaker  was  also  aware  of  the 
same  fact.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
both  those  honourable  gentlemen  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  last  session,  and 
I  suppose  that  this  interpretation  clause  has 
made  them  go  right-about  face,  and  has  caused 
them  to  vote  against  the  measure  this  year. 
Although  the  honourable  member  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  has  not  described  who  shall  be 
eligible  for  Mayor  and  who  shall  not,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  improved  when  it  is  brought 
before  the  House  again. 

Mr-R.  THOMPSON.— I  think  the  honourable 
member  for  the  Buller  did  a  very  wise  thing 
in  apologizing  to  the  House  for  the  time  he 
wasted  in  discussing  this  Bill,  and  I  think  he 
might  have  gone  a  little  further,  and  apologized 
to  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Dun- 
edin  City  (Mr.  W.  Hutchison)  for  the  very 
ungenerous  remarks  he  made  with  reference  to 
that  honourable  gentleman.  The  honourable 
member  for  the  Buller,  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
will  be  an  old  man  himself,  and  he  should  not 
reflect  upon  honourable  members  in  the  way 
he  has  done  this  evening.  It  is  true  the  honour- 
able member  for  Dunedin  City  is  one  of  those 
Advanced  thinkers  who  always  see  a  long  way 
ahead,  and  this,  perhaps,  has  induced  the 
honourable  member  to  anticipate  changes,  and, 
^dthough  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
honourable  member,  still  I  admire  bis  decision 
m  introducing  this  measure,  and  I  think  the 
honourable  member  for  the  Buller  should  not 
have  spoken-  of  his  action  in  bringing  down  the 
Bill  as  he  did.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
Action  of  the  honourable  member  who  moved  the 
Amendment,  because  I  see  that  he  supported 
the  same  measure  last  year. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  one,  but  not  thai  of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON.— The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Dunedin  City,  in  his  remarks  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  stated  that  a  certain  journalist 
had  said  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  give  A 
power  to  spend  the  money  belonging  to  B ;  and 
that  is  my  opinion  of  the  Bill.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Bill  becomes  law  that  would 
be  the  effect  of  it,  and  those  who  contribute 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  local  rates  would  have 
the  spending  of  the  whole  of  the  money  raised. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  also  have  the  power  of 
mortgaging  their  neighbour's  property  and  of 
raising  a  loan,  and  they  can  spend  the  money 
as  they  think  proper;  therefore  they  would 
practicklly  ruin  the  property- owners,  and  after 
ruining  one  municipality  they  could  nugrate 
to  another  municipality  and  do  the  same  thing 
all  over  again.  That  would  be  the  result  of 
the  Bill ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  haff  no  expectation  of  seeing 
such  a  measure  as  this  passed  probably  for  the 
next  hundred  yeacs.    However,  he  has  done 


his  duty  in  bringing  it  before  the  House,  and 
in  giving  honourable  members  the  opportmiity 
of  discussing  it.  I  think  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  that,  instead  of  being  abased,  as  he  was  by 
the  honourable  member  lor  the  Buller.  I  think, 
myself,  seeing  that  the  Government  have  pro- 
mised to  deal  with  the  question  of  local  go- 
vernment— in  fact,  they  have  promised  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  measure  must  come  down 
this  session — they  must  take  up  the  question 
here  involved.  They  are  bringing  down  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of 
local  government,  charitable  aid,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  I  think  my  honourable  friend,  after  he 
has  had  a  discussion  on  this  Bill,  might  very 
well  withdraw  it.  I  would  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  withdraw  it  rather  than  have  an 
adverse  vote  taken  against  it,  and  the  Bill  given 
six  months.  I  do  not  like  six  months'  im- 
prisonment to  be  given  to  any  measure,  and, 
seeing  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  actu- 
ated by  the  best  motives,  I  would  rather  see  him 
withdraw  the  Bill  than  that  it  should  get  six 
months.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of  the  local 
Bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in,  containing 
a  large  number  of  clauses,  should  frighten  the 
House,  or  make  us  believe  for  an  instant  that 
it  will  not  be  got  through.  I  believe  it  will  be 
a  great  measure,  and,  although  it  might  be  a 
very  bulky  one,  there  must  be  a  great  portion 
of  it  that  is  not  new;  therefore  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  passed.  I  cannot 
support  the  principle  contained  in  this  Bill, 
and  I  cannot  support  any  principle  that  will 
allow  A  to  spend  money  belonging  to  B  or  any 
one  else.  If  the  honourable  member  conlined 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  merely  to  the  election 
of  Mayor,  I  should  be  prepared  to  side  with 
him,  as  I  have  no  objection  whacever  to  the 
Mayor  being  elected  on  a  popular  franchise ; 
but,  so  long  as  tho  local  bodies  have  power  to 
raise  loans  on  the  property  of  their  neighbours, 
I  say  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who  own  the 
property  should  be  responsible  for  the  loans, 
and  should  have  the  control  of  the  raising  of 
such  moneys,  and  not  those  people  who  do 
not  own  property.  I  certainly  think  that  we 
are  a  long  way  off  from  the  time  anticipated 
by  this  Bill,  and  therefore,  if  a  division  is 
called  for,  I  shall  have  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, although  I  would  certainly  much  rather 
see  the  Bill  withdrawn. 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  do  not  agree  with  the  last 
speaker,  but  I  have  really  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  making  what  may  seem  to  be  a  Ministerial 
explanation.  The  honourable  member  for  New 
Plymouth  moved  that  this  Bill  be  read  another 
time,  in  view  of  the  Government  bringing  down 
the  local- government  measure,  and  he  defined 
that  afterwards  as  being  this  day  six  months  ; 
but  I  wish  to  assure  the  friends  of  local-govern- 
ment reform  that  the  promised  Government 
measure  dealing  with  local-government  reform 
is  not  coming  down  five  months  hence.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  bring  down  a  local-government  Bill  need 
frighten  honourable  members  from  talking  over 
the  second  reading  of  this  measure  now.    Thia 
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ment  measure.  It  can  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  the  House  will  have  ample  opportunities 
before  it  is  committed  of  further  considering  it, 
especially  in  view  of  the  Government  measure, 
which,  I  trust,  will  at  once  be  distributed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  one  objects  to  in  this  Bill. 
The  definition  of  ratepayer  seems  to  me  to  be 
calculated  on  a  somewhat  narrow  basis,  and 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  house- 
holder. I  do  not  see  why  any  class  of  rate- 
payers should  be  disfranchised  if  the  place  is 
divided  into  wards ;  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with 
the  franchise  for  the  mayoral  election  in  the 
Bill,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  some  explanation 
of  clause  9.  These  are,  however,  all  Commit- 
tee objections.  I  agree  with  the  principle  of 
the  Bill— at  least,  as  to  the  question  of  muni- 
cipal franchise  —  and,  in  agreeing  with  that 
principle,  the  House,  in  voting  for  the  second 
reading,  will  affirm  the  principle  of  necessary 
locaJ  reform. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  shall  not  support 
this  Bill.  It  is  the  habit  now  in  this  House 
to  support  anything  that  goes  in  the  direction 
of  taking  the  power  away  from  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  liabilities  incurred.  Let  any 
member  in  this  House  introduce  a  measure 
which  is  **  dubbed ''  Liberal,  and,  no  matter 
what  the  measure  is,  it  will  be  supported,  as 
honourable  members  are  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  of  the  people  who  have  returned 
them  to  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  fran- 
chise for  municipal  elections,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  about  giving  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  colony  a  vote  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

An  Hon.  Member. — You  did  not  always  say 
that. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— My  actions  before  I 
came  into  the  House,  and  afterwards,  have 
quite  justified  what  I  now  state.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  clear  is  this :  that  men  and 
women  having  votes  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, all  those  who  contribute  to  the  general 
revenue  of  the  colony  should  have  a  perfect 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  it 
by  Parliament.  I  may  say,  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  such  questions  as  educa- 
tion, defence,  and  kindred  questions  are  all 
involved ;  but,  in  the  case  of  local  govern- 
ment, you  have  to  contribute  from  property 
considerable  sums  towards  the  expenses  of 
charitable  aid,  and,  as  far  as  this  Bill  goes, 
those  people  have  to  practically  stand  aside 
and  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  other 
people  to  spend  money  belonging  to  the  rate- 
payers. What  does  the  Bill  actually  mean  ? 
It  gives  the  power  for  the  election  of  Councillors 
to  ratepayers  elected  on  a  residential  qualifica- 
tion ;  yet  in  clause  11  it  says  that  other  rate- 
payers shall  have  the  power  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the  raising  of  a  loan,  but  they  shall 

Q  Q      not  have  the  power  to  put  in  men  to 

spend  that  loan  as  they  wish.     So  far 

as  the  basis  of  a  qualification  goes,  the  measure 

now  before  the  House  is  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

Simply  because  a  person  happens  to  stay  in 

Mr,  Reeves 


fSklMMft  Ihnft  months  in  one  year — he  may 
Have  aimjmk  m  tiottt  different  houses  during: 
that  year,  and  yei  flmy  not  have  paid  his^ 
rent  in  a  single  oase — ye^  he  will  have  a 
vote.  It  is  not  uncommon  fox  peopla  to 
shift  about  from  house  to  house  and  pay  no 
rent.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  people  who 
have  something  like  a  decent  fixed  tenancy 
should  have  a  vote.  That  is  perfectly  righ^ 
and,  personally,  I  should  not  oppose  it;  out 
this  haphazard  giving  of  votes  to  people  with- 
out any  responsibility  ought  to  be  put  down  ix& 
this  House,  popular  or  unpopular.  But,  of 
course,  the  whole  thing  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
what  that  gentleman  advocates  on  the  hun- 
tings. He  does  not  go  to  the  same  extreme  in 
this  House,  but  he  does  not  blush  to  tell  th» 
people  that  property  should  have  no  pro- 
tection, and  ne  tells  them  that  still  more 
drastic  measures  should  be  employed  for  taking 
property  from  people  than  have  even  now 
been  passed.  I  say  that  men  in  responsible 
positions  ought  not  to  make  wild  statements 
of  that  description.  It  alarms  the  people, 
and  causes  a  state  of  unsettledness,  and  it  ia 
certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  the  workers 
nor  in  the  interests  of  property-holders.  It 
is  said  as  to  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
there  are  two  old  sores  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  occupied  once 
or  twice  considerable  municipal  prominence^ 
but  the  ratepayers  found  the  honourable  gentle- 
man out,  and  would  not  re-elect  him.  So  far  as. 
I  can  see,  the  real  ratepayers  in  boroughs  are 
hard-headed  people,  and  they  are  not  easily 
humbugged.  If  they  are  humbugged  once  or 
twice,  and  discover  it,  they  are  not  likely  to 
repeat  the  same  error  again.  But  if  you  put 
the  voting-power  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  Dick,, 
and  Harry,  who  have  no  responsibility  in  the 
place,  and  who  may  stay  in  a  house  just  three 
months,  paying  no  rent  at  all,  then  you  will  get. 
all  sorts  of  people  to  occupy  prominent  muni- 
cipal positions.  If  a  Bill  of  this  kind  is  passed^' 
and  if  a  certain  section  of  the  ratepayers  have 
the  right  to  say  whether  loans  shall  be  raised* 
and  if  another  section  of  the  ratepayers  are  to 
have  the  power  to  say  how  the  money  shall  be 
spent,  I  venture  to  say  that  ratepayers  who 
can  vote  for  a  loan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city  will  absolutely  vote  against  borrow- 
ing because  of  the  placing  of  certain  powers 
in  the  hands  of  people  elected  by  irresponsible 
persons.  So,  insteaa  of  improving  the  condition 
of  our  municipalities,  the  very  reverse  will  be 
the  tendency.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.   CROWTHER.  —  I   would  very  much 
rather  that  the  suggestion  to  adjourn  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  had  been  agreed  to,  until 
we  saw  the  Government  Bill,  which  is  very  much 
on  the  same  lines.    From  some  whisperings 
which  we  have  heard  to-night,  some  honour- 
able members  seem  to  know  something  about., 
the  Government  Bill.   We  hear  that  it  contains ' 
so  many  hundred  clauses.    I  have  not  seen  the 
Bill,  and  do  not  know  what  it  contains.     If 
some  honpurable. members  have  the  informa--. 
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tion  I  think  we  all  ought  to  have  it  as  well.  I 
hope  we  shall  all  make  a  fair  start  in  this 
matter.  This  Bill,  to  my  mind,  can  very  well 
be  let  go  at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  a 
workable  shape.  Clause  8  is  praotically  the 
Bill  itself.    That  clause  provides, — 

"  The  word  ♦  ratepayer,'  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  means  any  man  or  woman 
not  resident  in  the  borough  who  is  the  owner, 
leaseholder,  or  tenant  of  any  land  or  build- 
ings on  which  he  or  she  pays  rates,  and  on 
which  there  is  no  resident  householder." 

I  will  just  relate  what  has  come  under  my 
experience.  I,  too,  have  been  the  Mayor  of  a 
ci^.  I  know  of  an  allotment  having  a  chain 
frontage  which  has  got  six  owners.  The  allot- 
ment in  the  first  instance  was,  of  course, 
represented  by  one  owner,  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  votes,  it  was  divided  amongst  six 
owners.  I  know  the  situation  of  that  allotment 
just  as  well  as  I  know  where  I  am  to-night. 
liCt  VLB  suppose  how  this  is  going  to  act  in 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  has  got  an  acre, 
and  who  can  cut  it  up  in  this  manner.  Those 
having  property  will  not  be— as  has  been  said 
by  some  honourable  members — humbugged, 
llie  clause  dealing  with  this  question  should 
have  provided  that  a  certain  property  should 
be  represented  by  a  certain  value  in  order  to 
seoore  a  vote.  If  it  was  necessEiry  that  a  pro- 
perty should  represent  a  certain  value  before  it 
could  secure  a  vote,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
vrould  carry  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility;  and  I  think  that  every  voter, 
whatever  his  circumstances  in  life,  ought  to 
feel  such  a  responsibility  before  he  is  endowed 
with  a  vote.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that 
responsibility — that  he  has  something  to  lose 
as  well  as  something  to  gain.  Another  portion 
of  the  clause  reads  as  follows : — 

•'  The  word  *  householder,'  when  used  in  this 
Act,  means  every  man  and  woman,  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty  -  one  years,  who  has  on  the 
thirty -first  day  of  March  in  any  year  been 
continuously  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve 
months  an  inhabitant  of  any  one  borough,  and 
who  has  been  the  occupier,  either  as  owner, 
leaseholder,  or  tenant  (and  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  in  her  own  right),  of  a  dwelling-house 
for  at  least  three  months  in  the  same  borough." 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  this  House  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  occupiers,  and  a  lot  of  colonists 
who  are  in  gaol.  Are  you  goin^  to  have  these 
people  out  of  gaol  to  vote  ?  This  Bill  allows  that. 
I  do  not  see  anything  at  all  in  the  Bill  to  hinder 
such  people  coming  out  of  gaol  and  being  put 
on  the  same  level  with  citizens  who  have  done 
their  best  for  the  locality.  The  clause  as  to 
residence  does  not  provide  any  limitation;  it 
does  not  say  you  shall  not  fetch  them  from  the 
gaols,  asylums,  et  cetera^  for  such  people  may 
have  been  resident  in  the  country  for  the  time 
mentioned.  Instead  of  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  trust  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  will  postpone  it  until  we  see 
the  Government  Bill.  The  Goverrmient  Bill 
deals  not  only  with  charitable  aid,  which  is  of 
very  much  more  importance  than  this  Bill  can 
ever  be.    In  our  city  at  present  we  are  paying 
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over  £4,000  a  year  for  charitable  aid.  Any  Bill 
which  deals  with  that  matter,  and  which  lessens 
the  cost  of  administration,  if  that  can  be  done, 
would  be  much  more  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  House  than  the  present  Bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  should  be 
very  gleul  if  the  honourable  gentleman  could 
see  his  way  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  pending  the 
Government  mesksure  coming  on. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— Sir,  it  was  very  amusing 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from 
the  previous  speaker  in  connection  with  this 
Bill.  The  honourable  member  referred  toclause 
3.  If  he  had  read  further  on  ho  would  have 
seen  these  words :  any  one  who  has  been  **  an 
inhabitant  of  any  one  borough,  and  who  has 
been  the  occupier,  either  as  owner,  leaseholder, 
or  tenant,"  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  vote.  That  is  in  the  definition 
of  the  term  **  householder."  The  honourable 
member  made  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  person  could  be  in  gaol 
for  a  few  months,  and  when  he  came  out  he 
would  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  words  I  have 
quoted  should  remove  that  impression  from 
the  honourable  member's  mind.  Now,  there 
were  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  the  honour- 
able  member  for  Marsden  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer.  The  honourable  gentleman 
seems  to  attach  considerable  importance  to 
the  fact  that  he  would  not  support  the  mea- 
sure because  it  would  give  B  the  power  of 
spending  money  belonging  to  A.  Now,  who  is 
B  ?  I  understand  from  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's remarks  that,  in  his  opinion,  B  was  not 
a  taxpayer  or  a  ratepayer.  Well,  let  us  clearly- 
define  the  position  and  see  who  is  the  tax- 
payer. Just  as  an  illustration,  I  will  try  to 
open  up  the  question  to  honourable  gentlemen. 
Let  us  look  below  the  surface  a  little,  and  we 
shall  see  that  A  buys  a  section  of  land  and 
builds  a  house  or  a  shop  upon  it.  He  rents 
that  to  B.  B  may  'utilise  the  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  articles  required  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and,  with  the  profits  he  derives 
from  the  sale  of  those  articles  to  people  living 
in  the  district,  he  pays  rent  for  the  premises  to 
A,  who  was  the  original  purchaser  of  the  land. 
Then  B,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  contributes- 
the  money  of  A  in  paying  those  taxes.  And  yet 
A  says  that  B  can  have  no  right  to  vote  in 
municipal  matters  because  A  is  the  landlord  of 
the  property,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  it 
is  B  who  is  actually  paying  the  rates,  simply 
because  he  is  receiving  the  rent  from  B,  and 
is  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Why  should  he  refuse  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  voting  to  B?  Is  not  B  as  much 
interested  in  municipal  matters  as  A,  and  per- 
haps more  so?  I  say  the  value  of  property  can 
only  be  built  up  by  the  people  as  a  community : 
dissolve  the  community  and  where  are  you? 
Is  not  its  value  very  much  reduced  ?  I  hope 
that  is  a  clear  definition,  and  shows  who  are 
taxpayers  and  ratepayers.  Of  course  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  honourable  friend  regarding, 
everything  in  the  Bill.  I  think  he  has  com- 
plicated matters  very  much,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  the  matter  simplified,  and,  instead  of 
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having  a  special  roll  for  the  election  of  Mayor 
and  another  for  the  election  of  Councillors,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  workable  and  practi- 
cable and  less  cumbrous  if  he  had  simply  said 
that  every  person  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  who  had  been  a  householder  for  a 
certain  time  in  a  particular  locality  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  not  only 
of  Mayor,  but  also  of  Councillors.  Now, 
I  am  surprised  to  find  one  or  two  honour- 
able  gentlemen  raising  the  contention  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  property-owners  to  extend  the 
municipal  franchise,  and  to  give  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  colony  a  vote.  Why,  Sfr,  has 
this  House  not  been  elected  on  what  is  known 
as  universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  colony  being  entitled  to  have  a  vote 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  ?  And  are  we  going  to  stultify 
ourselves  and  say  that  a  lower  franchise  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of 
this  House  than  for  electing  members  of  Road 
Boards  and  municipal  bodies  ?  Are  you  going 
to  admit  that  manhood  suffrage  has  been  a 
mistake?  That  is  the  position  you  would  be 
logically  driven  to  if  you  refuse  to  extend 
the  municipal  franchise  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  community.  While  this  is  now 
objected  to  here,  let  us  look  back  to  what  has 
been  done  years  ago  in  older  countries,  and 
fiee  what  the  position  there  is  with  regard 
to  the  municipal  franchise.  We  find  that  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  have  not  yet  so 
extended  the  parliamentary  franchise  as  we 
have  here,  but  tor  a  number  of  years  they  have 
been  working  under  a  more  extended  muni- 
cipal franchise — not  only  to  householders,  but 
actually  permanent  lodgers  in  Scotland  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  municipal  elections,  and  I 
really  do  not  see  why  in  this  colony  we  should 
not  at  least  tstke  a  lesson  from  the  older  coun- 
tries as  regards  the  municipal  franchise.  Now, 
a  remark  fell  from  the  honourable  member  for 
New  Plymouth,  who  moved  the  amendment,  to 
the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  any  private  member  to  introduce  a 
measure  so  long  as  the  Government  had  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  bring  down  a  measure 
on  the  subject  at  some  future  date.  Well,  if 
that  is  the  attitude  of  that  honourable  gentle- 
man in  this  House,  I  can  assure  him  it  is  not 
mine.  If  I  think  it  desirable  to  bring  down  a 
measure,  even  though  I  know  the  Government 
may  have  it  in  their  minds  to  bring  down  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  same  question  at 
some  future  date,  I  should  certainly  push  mine 
on.  You  know  what  Governments  are,  and  that 
their  promises  in  a  large  number  of  cases  are 
like  pie-crusts,  made  to  be  broken.  Now,  while 
we  have  the  promise  of  the  Government  in 
oonnection  with  this  proposed  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  the  local-government  measure,  I 
think  that  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  to- 
night on  this  Bill  may  have  what  may  be 
termed  an  educating  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  the  means  of  broadening 
their  minds ;  it  may  be  the  means  of  throwing 
a  little  light  on  what  I  am  afraid  is  a  very  dark 
Bubject  to  a  large  number  of  honourable  gentle- 
Mr,  Morrison 


men  in  this  House.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
even  although  the  honourable  gentleman's  Bill 
does  not  get  passed  into  law  this  session,  the 
very  discussion  that  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  measure,  and  the  remarks  that  have 
fallen  from  honourable  gentlemen  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  may  have  a  tendency  to  so  guide 
the  Government  that  in  bringing  down  their 
measure  they  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  obstacles 
which  have  shipwrecked  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's Bill.  I  am  not  at  all  saying  it  is  a  good 
measure  as  it  is  drafted  at  present.  There  are 
objections  to  it,  but  they  are  Committee  objec- 
tions, and  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  in  Com- 
mittee of  correcting  them  as  far  as  possible. 
I  shall  certainly  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS. — Sir,  I  must  say  that  I  am  in 
accord  to  a  large  extent  with  the  first  portion 
of  this  Bill.  I  think  it  is  only  right  and  fair 
that  the  privileges  that  are  now  given  to  rate- 
payers should  be  extended  to  householders.  I 
consider  that  virtually  the  occupier  of  a  house 
is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  a  ratepayer, 
because,  though  he  does  not  pay  rates  directly, 
his  rent  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  rates  are  actually  included  in  the  rent ; 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  only  right  and  fair 
that  a  householder  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote. 
But  I  think  that  the  time— three  months — to 
allow  for  the  occupation  of  a  house  is  altogether 
too  short,  and  I  would  have  it  extended.  If 
that  were  done  I  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
proposal  that  the  householder  should  have  a 
vote.  Now,  coming  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Bill,  I  must  say  that  I  altogether  disagree  with 
it.  I  think  the  idea  of  giving  all  persons 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  cities  and 
towns  the  right  to  vote  for  Mayor,  though  they 
may  be  strangers,  and  just  come  and  go,  and 
have  no  responsibility  in  the  town — to  give 
them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  this 
respect  as  are  given  to  ratepayers,  and  those 
who  have  contributed  the  money  by  which  the 
business  of  the  town  is  conducted,  is  altogether 
unfair.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bill  goes 
even  further  than  that.  It  is  not  very  clearly 
defined  what  is  to  constitute  a  qualification  to 
be  elected  as  Mayor,  but  I  should  say  from  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  that  any  one  who  was  on 
the  electoral  roll  would  be  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Mayor.  Now,  I  think  this  is  not 
right  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  is  the  one  who,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
responsible  for  the  work  of  that  city.  Now,  the 
idea  of  taking  an  irresponsible  man— and  it 
may  be  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  a 
city  would  select  a  man  who  had  no  responsi- 
bility— and  to  make  him  Mayor  of  the  city,  does 
seem  to  me  wrong.  The  Mayor,  in  the  natural 
order  of  events,  should  control  the  Council, 
and  yet  he  might  have  no  responsibility  as 
a  citizen.  I  think  that  would  be  exceedingly 
unfair  to  the  ratepayers,  who  contribute  such, 
a  large  amount  towards  the  working  of  the 
Corporation.  It  would  be  unfair  that  a  man 
should  be  selected  as  Mayor  who  really  has 
no  responsibility  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of   this   at    all,   though  I   approve   of 
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Part  I.  of  the  Bill.  I  think,  if  the  election 
of  Mayor  were  simply  accorded  to  the  rate- 
payers and  householders,  that  would  be  going 
in  the  right  direction.  What  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  in  municipal  elections  to  house- 
holders— a  right  which  at  present  they  have 
•  not. 

Mr.  MACKINTOSH.— I  intend,  Sir,  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  measure.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  Bill.  Although  there  may  be  imper- 
fections in  it,  those  defects  can  be  put  right  in 
Committee.  That  householders  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  I  have  held  for  many  years. 
I  do  not  think  the  criticism  on  the  Bill  has  been 
altogether  fair.  What  right  have  we  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  householders  are  not  directly 
ratepayers,  they  would  be  reckless  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  rates  ?  We  know  very  well 
they  have  really  to  pay  the  rates  themselves 
in  the  same  way  that  the  consumer  of  articles 

Siya  the  Customs  duty  imposed  upon  them. 
f  course  the  merchant  pays  the  duty  in  the 
first  instance,  but  it  is  ultimately  paid  by  the 
consumer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  house- 
holders in  this  or  in  any  other  city  in  the 
colony  would  allow  high  rates,  because  they 
woald  know  that  they  would  hav6  to  pay 
them  themselves,  in  the  same  vvay  that  the 
consumer  pays  the  import  duty.  I  regret  very 
much  the  treatment  the  measure  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  speakers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY. — I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
before  the  question  goes  to  a  vote.  I  am  afraid 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Gaversham  has  run  away  with  his  discretion 
regarding  the  statement  which  he  made  about 
lodgers  in  Scotland  having  the  municipal  fran- 
chise. The  honourable  gentleman  no  doubt 
mixed  it  up  with  the  political  franchise,  and  it 
IS  only  recently  that  lodgers  in  Scotland  have 
been  allowed  the  political  franchise,  and  then 
only  under  very  strict  conditions.  So  that  I 
think  my  honourable  friend  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— Will  the  honourable 
gentleman  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly 
correct?  Permanent  lodgers  paying  a  certain 
amount  have  a  vote  for  municipal  elections  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY. — I  pay  as  great  attention 
to  municipcJ  and  general  politics  in  Scotland,  I 
think,  as  any  man  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  have 
never  seen  that  recorded  in  print,  and  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman  that  it  is  only 
a  short  time  since  in  Scotland  lodgers  were 
admitted  to  the  political  franchise.  However, 
I  will  not  dispute  the  point,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  perhaps  is  in  possession  of 
later  information  than  I  am.  Sir,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  moved  by  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  New  Ply- 
mouth. I  must  say  I  cannot  see  where  this 
argument  comes  in  about  the  tenant  paying 
the  rates.  I  am  quite  willing  that  the  house- 
holders should  have  votes  if  necessary;  but 
what  I  say  is  this :  that,  if  such  a  thing  is 
to  be  allowed,  the  householders  should  pay  a 
'  direct   sum.     Let   us    have  a    householder's 


qualification,  whereby  any  householder  in  the 
district  can,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum, 
say  lOs.  per  annum,  have  his  name  put  on 
the  ratepayers'  list  and  be  entitled  to  have  a 
vote,  not  only  for  the  election  of  Mayor  and 
Councillors,  but  for  everything  connected  with 
the  borough.  There  is  another  point  which  I 
think  no  honourable  member  has  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  it  is  this :  A 
man  may  possess  property,  and  have  rented  it 
to  a  tenant,  and  through  that  tenant  not  pay- 
ing the  rent  regularly  the  owner  of  the  property 
may  become  a  defaulter,  and  be  placed  on  the 
defaulters*  list,  and  would  therefore  be  unable 
to  exercise  his  vote  during  that  year;  but  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  owner  of  the  property 
was  a  defaulter  and  unable  to  vote,  the  tenant, 
by  reason  of  his  being  a  householder,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote.  That  is  an  absurd  position, 
and  the  only  fair  way  in  which  the  thing  can 
be  done  would  be  to  make  the  householder  pay 
a  small  amount  per  annum  for  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  vote.  I  believe  the  reason 
which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  agitation 
in  favour  of  the  principle  embodied  in  this  Bill 
to-night  is  the  determination  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  ratepayers  throughout  the  colony  to 
continue  the  plural  vote  in  local  bodies.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  something  near  equality  of  voting  in 
local  bodies  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  oon- 
oerned.  I  believe  the  voting-power  should  be 
equalised,  and  if  that  were  done  it  would  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  demand  that  now 
e^sts  for  such  a  Bill  as  this.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.  — I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words,  speaking  to  the  amendment.  And 
first  as  to  the  member  who  proposed  it.  He 
told  us  the  Bill  was  a  hollow  mockery,  and  he 
would  not  waste  time  over  it.  Well,  that  was 
the  wisest  decision  he  could  come  to.  He  so 
often  wastes  the  time  of  the  House  that  a 
lucid  moment  should  be  hailed  with  gratitude. 
The  honourable  member  for  the  BuUer  was 
great  on  the  bad  drafting  of  the  Bill.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  well  drafted.  I  am  not  enamoured 
of  legal  technicalities  and  verbose  drafting.  I 
prefer  simple  English,  and  this  Bill — "  a  poor 
thing,  but  mine  own  " — I  venture  to  say  can  be 
readily  understood  by  any  person  of  ordinary 
intellect.  And  I  decline  to  discuss  lingual 
niceties  with  a  gentleman  who  knows  nothing 
about  them.  By  the  way,  I  noticed  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  followed  the  lead  of  the 
member  for  the  BuUer.  He  is  going  to  vote 
for  the  Bill,  but  from  the  height  of  his  unap- 
preciated superiority  he  does  not  understand 
Its  clauses.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is 
he  going  to  vote  for  a  thing  he  does  not  under- 
stand ?  He  points  specially  to  clause  9.  It 
is  very  clear.  The  clauses  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  referred  to  are  dealing  with 
election  on  a  different  footing,  and  the  Bill  says 
the  election  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  **  bur- 
gesses" you  must  read  ** electors"  through- 
out. The  member  for  Pareora  says  the  status 
of  the  Mayor  is  not  stated— he  might  be  any- 
body.    And  my  honourable  friend  the  mem- 
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ber  for  Wasganui  falls  into  the  same  mis- 
take. If  members  will  turn  to  olaose  11  they 
will  see  that  this  Bill  is  to  be  read  with  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which  defines  and 
settles  this  and  other  points.  The  member  for 
Wanganui  approves  of  the  householder  fran- 
chise, but  thinks  three  months  is  too  short  a 
period  of  residence.  It  may  be  so.  In  Com- 
mittee it  would  be  quite  fitting  to  discuss  such 
a  point.  The  honourable  member  for  Clutha 
is  nothing  if  he  is  not  offensive.  I  dare  say  he 
does  not  always  mean  it,  but  it  is  a  pity  for 
himself.  He  was  good  enough  to  tell  honour- 
able members  that  I  was  not  so  extreme  in 
the  House  as  1  was  on  the  public  platform, 
and  that  there  I  was  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  property  should  have  no  protection. 
I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  said  so ;  but  I 
have  frequently  said,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  in  this  House,  that  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  property  is  altogether  inequit- 
able, and  that  these  should  bear  more  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State  than  they  now  do.  The 
honourable  member  went  on  to  state  that  it 
was  some  old  sore  that  made  me  bring  in  such 
a  Bill  as  this — that  I  had. once  held  municipal 
office  and  did  not  hold  it  now.  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  sore,  but  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  holding  municipal  office.  I  have  been  Mayor 
of  two  towns — I  am  proud  of  having  for  several 
years  been  the  Mayor  of  *'no  mean  city."  1 
strove  to  do  my  duty  according  to  my  lights. 
The  people  tired  of  me,  and  I  was  defeated,  as 
many  a  better  man  has  been.  I  took  my  beat- 
ing with  equanimity,  and,  so  far  from  having 
any  feeling  in  the  matter,  I  look  back  to  my 
Mayoralty  as  a  very  pleasant  chapter  in  my 
life.  The  honourable  member  for  Auckland 
City  (Mr.  Crowther),  speaking  to  the  definition 
of  ratepayer  in  the  3rd  clause,  pointed  out 
that  it  might  be  made  use  of  to  manufacture 
faggot  votes.  I  see  the  force  of  what  he  has 
said,  and  I  thank  him  for  mentioning  it.  He 
will  see,  however,  that  it  is  a  Committee  objec- 
tion. My  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Caversham  is  quite  with  me  in  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  He  is  too  good  a  Liberal  not  to  be 
so  ;  but  he  must  also  pose  as  an  authority  on 
drafting.  I  suppose  he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  as 
he  lately  introduced  a  Bill  himself,  and  did  not 
understand  some  of  the  words  it  contained.  I 
confess  to  some  astonishment  at  the  hostility 
displayed  towards  this  Bill  in  a  House  pro- 
fessedly popular  and  democratic.  I  will  call 
for  a  division,  so  that  members*  opinions  may 
be  known  and  put  on  record. 

Mr.  FRASER.— I  will  not  detain  the  House 
at  any  length,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  question.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
the  House  intends  to  take  this  Bill  seriously. 
We  have  had  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour  with  regard  to  the 
Bill  which  the  Government  are  going  to  bring 
down,  and  which  will  deal  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject. I  may  state  that,  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular Bill  is  concerned,  if  it  goes  to  a  divi- 
sion, I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  think  it  hardly 
worth  while  debating  this  measure,  seeing  that 
we  shall  have  the  whole  subject  threshed  out 
Mr.  W.  Hutchison 


thoroughly  when  the  Government  Bill  is  before 
us.  I  shaJl  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  for  that 
measure,  but  shall  certainly  oppose  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  think  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill  which  is  comiii|( 
down,  and  the  proposed  Municipal  CorporationB 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  it  would  probably  be 
wise  now  that  the  debate  on  this  Bill  should  be 
adjourned. 

An  Hon.  Member. — When  will  the  Local 
Government  Bill  be  down  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  must  try  to  get  it  down  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  bo 
circulated  in  the  country  before  we  go  fully 
into  it.  I  will  consult  the  wishes  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  If 
he  objects  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  I 
will  not  move  it,  but  I  believe,  myself,  that 
that  course  would  meet  the  general  wish  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON.— I  cannot  agree  to 
that.  I  have  already  stated  that  when  the 
Government  Bill  comes  down,  if  it  contains  the 
particular  provisions  which  I  have  embodied 
in  this  Bill,  I  shall  be  prepared — assuming  the 
House  gives  me  a  second  reading — to  lay  this 
Bill  aside.  But  I  must  insist  upon  taking  a 
vote. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Under  the  circumstances  I 
will  not  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  **  That  the 
word  *  now  *  stand  stand  part  of  the  question." 
Ayes,  28. 
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Majority  against,     . 
Amendment  agreed  to,  and  Bill  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

UNCLAIMED  MONEYS  BILL. 
Mr.  JOYCE,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
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to  give  the  House  some  reasons  ^vhy  he  had 
introduced  this  measure.  The  main  principle 
of  this  Bill  was  the  right  of  the  Grown,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  take  charge  of  unclaimed 
property.  Since  last  session  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  through  some  of  the  statutes 
passed  in  South  Australia,  and  he  came  across 
the  Unclaimed  Moneys  Act  of  1891.  This  Bill 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  copy  of  that 
Act.  The  measure  was  introduced  hy  a  private 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  South 
Australia,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  introducing  the  Bill  might  be  of  interest  to 
honourable  members  here.  The  honourable 
member  he  referred  to  said, — 

"Some  time  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a 
deceased  Government  servant  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  embezzled  Government  money 
had  not  done  so,  although  his  family  had  rested 
under  the  stigma  for  years,  while  the  money 
was  in  one  of  the  banks  to  the  credit  of  the 
■Government." 

In  this  colony  there  were  some  cases  where 
moneys  had  lain  in  banks  for  a  number  of 
years  unclaimed.  Indeed,  there  was  the  case 
of  the  money  received  recently  by  the  Auckland 
School  of  Arts.  That  money,  amounting  to 
£500,  bad  remained  in  one  of  the  banks  for 
nearly  thirty  vears,  and  was  discovered  only  by 
accident,  and  handed  over  to  the  proper  owners. 
The  Premier  of  South  Australia,  after  hearing 
the  reasons  given  by  the  introducer  of  the  Bill, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  on 
its  resiunption  he  complimented  the  honour- 
able member  who  introduced  the  Bill,  and 
strongly  supported  the  measure,  and  it  became 
law.  What  were  the  benefits  derived  by  South 
Australia  from  the  passing  of  that  Act  ?  Up 
to  1833  £10,157  12s.  2d.  was  handed  over  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  only  £75  158.  of 
that  amount  was  refunded.  That  was  claimed 
4>y  those  who  asserted  that  the  money  belonged 
to  them.  The  year  previously  £280  lis.  was 
received,  and  there  were  no  refunds.  There- 
fore the  net  amount  received  up  to  1893  was 
£10,036  8s.  2d.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  contained 
only  eleven  clauses.  The  first  gave  the  Short 
Title ;  the  second  was  the  interpretation  clause ; 
the  third  compelled  all  companies  to  keep  a 
register  of  unclaimed  moneys  exceeding' £5 
in  an  account  which  had  not  been  operated 
upon  for  six  years;  clause  4  provided  for  a 
copy  of  the  register  being  published  in  the 
New  Zealand  Government  Gazette  annually, 
during  the  month  of  January ;  clause  5  pro- 
vided that  any  company  failing  to  keep  such 
a  register,  or  to  publish  such  copy,  should  be 
liable  to  a  pencJty  not  exceeding  £2  for  every 
day  during  which  such  default  or  refusal  con- 
tinued; clause  6  provided  that  all  unclaimed 
moneys  should  be  paid  into  the  Government 
account ;  clause  7  provided  that  the  Treasurer 
might  examine  accounts;  clause  8  provided 
that  the  Treasurer  might  pay  lawful  claim- 
ants ;  clause  9  was  a  saving  clause  to  prevent 
the  colony  paying  the  money  twice  over ;  and 
the  remaimng  two  clauses  dealt  with  penalties, 
sjad  the  mode  of  procedure  under  the  Act. 


Now,  there  were  two  or  three  things  which  he 
should  like  to  commend  to  the  e.ttention  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  ](mperial 
Exchequer,  anxious  to  replenish  the  Treasury 
after  the  great  drain  which  the  Continental 
wars  of  that  period  imposed  upon  it,  conceived 
the  idea  of  utilising  the  unclaimed  dividends 
on  Government  stocks  then  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  unclaimed  dividends 
had  grown  in  1727  to  £43,000;  in  1774  they  had 
increased  to  £292,000,  and  in  1789  to  £547,000. 
£500,000  of  those  accumulations  were  paid  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1791 
the  unclaimed  funds  in  stocks  were  credited 
to  no  fewer  than  10,900  accounts,  which 
included  more  than  forty  holdings  of  over 
£10,000  each.  The  holdings  of  one  indi- 
vidual alone  in  Consols  and  Beduced  Threes 
were  no  less  a  sum  than  £187,598.  The  un- 
claimed redemption  moneys  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try in  1891  amounted  to  £7,849,775  98.  7d. 
Now,  there  were  one  or  two  other  matters  of 
interest  he  would  like  to  mention.  On  the  4th 
April  the  dividends  due  and  not  demanded 
amounted  to  £550,548  2s. ;  on  the  4th  July  they 
were  £419,959 ;  on  the  4th  October,  £439,511 
178. 3d. ;  and  on  the  4th  January,  1890,  £409,407, 
the  greater  portion  being  advanced  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Then,  there  was  just  one  other 
matter  that  he  thought  would  be  of  interest 
to  honourable  members.  He  found  the  follow- 
ing authentic  statement  on  the  subject: — 

*'  Sometimes  it  happens  that  deposits  are 
made,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  totally 
forgotten  by  the  owners.  A  remarkable  case 
of  this  description  came  before  the  late  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a 
lady  died  at  Marseilles,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-eight,  who,  although  entitled  to  £56,000 
m  the  funds,  and  to  more  than  £20,000  accu- 
mulated dividends,  was  constantly  borrowing 
money  from  her  relatives ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  large  deposit  had  escaped 
the  lady's  memory." 

Then,  referring  to  an  action  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  connection  with  some  of  the  funds  in 
the  Old  Country,  he  found, — 

"  The  suitors*  moneys  have  proved  of  great 
value  for  national-debt  purposes.  For  instance, 
in  1881  Mr.  Gladstone  borrowed  no  less  than 
£40,000,000  of  these  funds.  Moreover,  the 
surplus  interest  has  been  treated  as  a  banker's 
profit,  and  one  million,  part  thereof,  applied 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice.  Other  portions  of  the  unclaimed 
moneys  in  Chancery  have  been  devoted,  pur- 
suant to  Act  of  Parliament,  in  part  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  other  officials. 
It  is  also  on  record  that  the  Four  Courts, 
Dublin,  were  raised  from  dormant  Irish  funds 
in  Chancery ;  and  the  Register  House,  Edin- 
burgh, was  mainly  built  from  money  arising 
from  forfeited  estates." 

He  had  just  given  these  illustrations  from 
many  more  of  the  like,  just  to  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  so 
that  at  some  future  date  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  drawing  a  number  of  unclaimed 
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funds  into  his  cofiPers.  He  begged  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

^^  ^  Mr.  WABD  would  compliment  the 
'  '  honourable  member  upon  having  pro- 
duced such  a  valuable  Bill.  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  any  one  who  suggested 
the  obtaining  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing it  into  the  Treasury  when  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  ordinary  sense  must  be 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  to  the  State.  That 
being  so,  he  heartily  complimented  the  honour- 
able member,  and  thought  if  he  had  suggested 
this  measure  last  year,  he  might  probably 
have  saved  him  (Mr.  Ward)  personally  some  of 
those  very  severe  strictures  wbich  his  honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Wellington  Suburbs 
had  been  good  enough  to  pass  on  him  this  year. 
Speaking  seriously,  he  thought  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  was  a  right  one.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  monevs  which  were  paid  into  an 
account,  and  which  were  in  after-years  not 
claimed  by  the  owner,  had  a  right  to  go,  not 
to  the  institution  in  whose  account  they  were 
lodged,  but  to  the  State.  There  were  some 
details  in  the  Bill,  however,  which  he  thought 
would  require  to  be  altered,  and  which  he  would 
point  out  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee.  For 
mstance,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  limi- 
tation to  six  years  should  be  extended  by  the 
House.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  too  short 
aJtogether,  and  should  be  extended  to  at  least 
ten  years.  When  this  was  so,  with  the  powers 
contained  in  the  Bill  given  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  restore 
the  money  under  certain  conditions,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  safe  measure.  If  at  any  time 
it  fell  to  his  lot  in  after-years  to  have  available 
£40,000,000,  he  would  take  very  great  care 
as  to  the  language  he  used  when  collaring  that 
£40,000,000,  in  view  of  what  had  lately  occurred 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  agreed  entirely  with 
the  principle  contained  in  the  Bill,  but  he  ob- 
jected entirely  to  clauses  7  smd  8.  Clause  7, 
as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  already  pointed 
out,  made  the  limit  six  years,  and  he  (Mr. 
Thompson)  quite  agreed  that  the  time  should 
be  extended.  That  clause  gave  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  power  to  pay  the  money  out  to  any 
lawful  claimant.  Then,  clause  8  provided  that 
if  the  Colonial  Treasurer  made  any  mistake  and 
paid  the  money  to  the  wrong  person  no  action 
might  be  taken  against  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
That,  he  considered,  was  the  weak  point  in  the 
whole  Bill.  He  thought  provision  should  be 
made,  if  this  Bill  were  to  become  law,  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  or  tlie  Public  Trustee  should 
hold  the  money  for  at  least  a  term  of  years 
before  paying  itover  to  any  claimant,  and  then, 
after  a  certain  term  of  years,  if  any  lawful 
claimant  arose,  that  would  of  course  be  a  matter 
for  settlement.  But  under  no  circumstances, 
he  thought,  should  the  insurance  fund  be  pro- 
vided out  of  these  moneys,  so  that  if  it  should 
happen  at  any  time  that  the  wrong  claimant 
got  the  money  the  lawful  claimant  should  still 
have  his  remedy  against  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
and  the  Public  Trustee.  With  these  alterations 
he  thought  the  Bill  would  be  a  good  one,  and 
Mr,  Joyce 


the  honourable  gentleman  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  Government  for  having  introduced  it. 
That  honourable  member  had  introduced  many 
Bills  during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  waa 
certainly  the  most  useful  of  them  all,  and  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  support  it. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

PERIODICAL  REVALUATION  OF  LANDS 
LEASED  IN  PERPETUITY  BILL. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Sir,  the  Bill  which  I 
now  submit  to  the  House  for  second  reading  is 
one  that  embraces  a  very  large  and  very  im- 
portant principle— namely,  that  leases  in  per- 
petuity should  from  time  to  time  be  revalued 
under  proper  safeguards,  and  in  a  manner  pro- 
vided by  law.  I  may  point  out  that  last  year, 
when  the  Land  for  Settlements  Bill  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House,  this  matter  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  v 
but  the  principle  of  revaluation,  being  included 
in  that  measure,  was  then  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  apply  to  one  portion  only 
of  the  State  land.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  is  not  open  to  that  objection,  as  it  is 
made  to  apply  to  all  lands  leased  in  perpetuity 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  measure. 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  principle  of  thi» 
Bill  is  not  intended  to  be  retrospective,  and,  if 
the  language  employed  in  clause  3  is  not  sufift- 
ciently  clear  to  prevent  it  from  being  retro- 
spective, I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept  any 
amendment  that  may  be  proposed,  so  that  it 
shall  apply  only  to  lands  that  may  in  future 
be  leased  in  perpetuity;  so  that  that  objec- 
tion may  be  at  once  eliminated  from  the  dis* 
cussion.  I  might  also  say  that  the  Bill  as 
drafted  accepts  the  lease  in  perpetuity  as- 
the  tenure  for  State  land.  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  leases  for  a  period 
of  999  years ;  the  only  principle  I  insist  upon 
is  that  the  leases  should  be  subjected  from 
time  to  time  to  revaluation.  I  would  also 
point  out,  in  connection  with  the  Bill,  that, 
as  drafted,  it  employs  all  the  existing  nub- 
chinery  in  connection  with  revaluation,  in  this 
way :  that,  as  far  as  objections  to  revalua- 
tion are  concerned,  from  time  to  time  they  are 
appointed  to  be  heard  by  the  person  who  de- 
cides in  connection  with  appeals  under  the 
Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act  from  time  to 
time.  Therefore  I  think  that  no  objection  can 
be  urged  against  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  interfere  in  any  way  with  existing  land- 
legislation.  It  merely  proposes  to  bring  in  a. 
new  feature  in  connection  with  the  land  policy 
of  the  country,  and  it  inserts  that  in  a  way 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion, or  with  the  principles  on  which  the  land 
policy  of  the  country  is  based.  I  do  not  in- 
tend this  evening,  seeing  the  thorough  work- 
ing spirit  in  which  the  House  has  been 
to-night,  to  burden  honourable  gentlemen 
with  any  lengthy  remarks  on  the  Bill,  and 
shall  try  to  be  as  concise  as  possible.     But 

y*Q     I  should   like  to  say,  in  connection 

with  this  Bill,  that  if  this  principle  of 

revaluation  is  given  efiect  to  it  will  tend  to 

entirely  prevent  speculation   in  land.     I   do 
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nofe  think  it  can  be  said  that  leases  in  per- 
petuity, or  whafc  are  called  leases  for  eternity — 
that  is,  for  999  years — will  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  speculation.  Doubtless  such  leases 
will  have  the  efEect  of  lessening  speculation 
in  some  respects,  as  compared  with  the  free- 
liold  tenure,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  pre- 
sent land-tenure  will  destroy  land-speculation, 
because  there  will  be  opportunities  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  the  taking-up  of 
land  by  which  men  will  be  able  to  take  leases 
in  perpetuity,  and  before  many  years  have 
passed,  from  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
the  district  in  which  those  lands  are  situated, 
they  will  be  able  to  obtain  advanced  prices 
from  bond  fide  users  of  those  lands.  Nume- 
xoos  safeguards  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  by  the 
present  tenure  speculation  in  land  has  been 
destroyed,  because  I  have  received  reliable 
information  from  various  parts  of  the  colony, 
which  goes  to  show  me  that  there  are  frequent 
occurrences  of  persons  paying  considerable  pre- 
miums for  the  purpose  of  being  allowed  to  take 
over  these  leases  in  perpetuity.  Now,  what 
does  that  mean  ?  Simply  this :  that  the  man 
who  is  going  to  use  the  land  has  to  pay  to  the 
person  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  draw  the 
lot  in  the  first  place  a  premium  on  bis  purchase ; 
and  therefore  he  is  going  to  occupy  and  farm 
land  that  is  weighted,  tc  some  extent,  by  the 
bonus  that  he  has  to  pay  to  the  man  who  first 
obtained  the  land.  Such  a  thing  as  that  will 
be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  almost  impossible 
under  the  principle  of  revaluation,  because 
every  ten  years,  if  the  House  fixes  ten  years, 
or  twenty  years,  if  it  fixes  twenty  years,  there 
will  be  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
by  which  the  actual  value  will  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  tenant  will  be  required,  in  terms  of 
the  Land  Act,  to  pay  4  per  cent,  on  that  value 
whether  that  value  has  in  the  interval  risen  or 
fallen.  The  Bill  now  before  the  House  en- 
tirely excludes  from  revaluation  any  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant,  and,  in  drafting 
the  clause  dealing  with  this  matter,  care  has 
been  taken  to  employ  the  ver^  words  of  the 
Xjand  Act.  The  term  *'  substantial  improve- 
ments "  as  given  in  that  Act  is  here  employed  ; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  in  such  cases 
that  a  man  will  pay  for  the  improvements  he 
makes,  because  under  this  Bill  those  improve- 
ments are  expressly  excluded  from  revaluation. 
Well,  Sir,  whac  does  that  mean  ?  It  simply 
means  that  the  increased  value  which  has  been 
given,  not  by  a  man's  own  efiorts  or  expendi- 
ture, but  by  the  expenditure  of  public  moneji, 
especially  on  roads,  or  by  growth  of  population, 
or  by  other  causes  which  are  independent  of 
the  settler's  own  capital  and  labour,  shall  be 
subject  to  revaluation.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
whole  of  this  increase  of  value  should  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  State,  but  I  do  say  that  a 
part  of  it  should.  For  what  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  this  colony  during  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
There  have  been  large  sums  of  money  spent  in 
carrying  on  public  works,  and  these  public 
works  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  large 


estates  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  Persons  who 
have  made  profits  from  the  sale,  or  by  leasing 
in  some  cases,  of  these  large  estates  have  taken 
the  increased  value  which  has  been  given  to 
them  by  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  way 
I  have  said,  and  have  left  the  colony  and  at 
present  are  living  in  England.  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  colonv ; 
and  no  one  who  claims  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  can  support  any  such  idea  as 
that  a  man  shall  be  able,  under  our  land-laws, 
to  take  away  from  the  colony  and  live  upon  the 
increased  value  that  is  given  to  the  lands  which 
he  holds  in  the  colony,  that  increased  value 
having  been  given  to  it  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  or  by  the  growth  of  population. 
I  say  that  no  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  this  colony  can  assert  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  be  possible,  and 
xthat  a  man  should  be  able  to  make  his  for- 
tune by  the  increased  value  given  to  the  land 
by  the  growth  of  population  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  for  which  we  are 
at  present  being  taxed,  and  that  he  should 
with  that  money  made  out  of  New  Zealand  be 
able  to  go  and  live  in  affluence  in  other,  coun- 
tries, thus  representing  the  worst  form  of 
absenteeism  and  rack-renting.  There  is  one 
question  I  think  I  should  look  at.  It  is  this : 
Will  a  Fair  Bent  Bill,  when  brought  before 
the  House,  meet  the  demand  that  is  endea- 
voured to  bo  supplied  by  this  proposal  for 
periodical  revaluation?  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question,  and  one  that  I  should  face,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  to  bring  down  proposals  for  a  Fair  Bent 
Bill.  Now,  let  me  say,  in  connection  with  a 
Fair  Bent  Bill,  that  when  such  a  Bill  comes 
down,  if  it  is  to  be  a  success,  and  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  this  colony,  it  will  have  to 
apply  to  all  lands,  both  private  and  public,  in* 
eluding  all  lands  belonging  to  school  reserves 
and  to  the  endowments  of  all  institutions 
of  that  kind.  But,  Sir,  as  the  Fair  Bent  Bill 
will  attack  existing  private  interests,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  that  Bill  will  not 
be  carried  this  year,  or  probably  next  year,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  fight  which  may  take  years  be- 
fore the  Liberal  party  will  be  able  to  give  efiect 
to  a  Fair  Bent  Bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  oppose 
that  Bill  in  anything  I  am  saying ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  when  we  propose  to 
attempt  so  large  a  question  as  to  settle  the 
terms  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  we  undertake  a  very  large 
task,  and  one  which  will  take  a  long  time 
to  settle.  Therefore,  to  say  that  we  shall 
not  have  revaluation  in  connection  with  State 
leaseholds  because  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  is  proposed 
will  be  to  postpone  for  a  very  long  time  indeed 
the  application  of  that  principle  I  am  contend- 
ing for — that  is,  some  measure  for  securing 
the  unearned  increase  of  value  to  the  State. 
Then,  again,  I  might  point  out  that  a  Fair  Rent 
Bill  will  deal  only  with  individual  cases,  while 
it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  measure  than  a  Bill  for 
the  periodical  revaluation  of  State  lands.     I 
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presume  that  when  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  is  brought 
down  every  case  will  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  will  be  valued  under  that  Act,  and  that 
every  tenant  and  landlord  will  apply  individu- 
ally for  the  judgment  of  the  Court ;  whereas  in 
connection  with  the  periodical  revaluation  of 
leases  in  perpetuity  the  system  will  work  auto- 
matically. There  will  be  a  fixed  time,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  fixed  time  every  lease  will  come 
naturally  under  review,  just  the  same  as,  under 
the  Triennial  Parliaments  Act,  we  face  our 
•constituents  every  three  years;  and  in  my 
opinion  the  working  automatically  of  the 
Periodical  Bevaiuation  Bill  will  be  a  very  great 
advantage.  Let  me  say  that  the  Liberal  senti- 
ment in  this  colony  favours  the  revaluation 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BUSSELL.— The  honourable 
member  says  '*No,"  but  I  think  that  I  have  a 
fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  feeling 
is,  and  I  say  that,  at  any  rate,  a  large  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  colony  is  in  favour 
of  this  measure.  The  exceptions  are  some 
isolated  cases  where  the  people  are  represented 
by  what  I  might  call  a  kind  of  Whig  section 
of  the  Liberal  party :  with  that  exception,  the 
general  body  of  the  Liberal  party  of  New  Zea- 
land are  in  favour  of  the  revaluation  of  these 
leases.  And  why?  If  we  look  back  to  what 
was  the  condition  of  things,  we  will  say,  in 
Oreat  Britain  999  years  ago,  who  would  say 
for  one  moment  that  it  would  have  been  a 
wise  thing  if  the  lands  in  London,  or  Man- 
ohester,  or  Birmingham,  had  been  settled  999 
years  ago,  and  if  the  people  to-day  were  paying 
only  4  per  cent,  on  what  was  the  value  of  that 
land  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  Why  should  we 
then,  in  this  young  country,  which  has  now 
only  a  population  of  something  under  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  say  that  for  a  course  of 
nfty  or  a  hundred  years,  or  of  two  hundred 
years,  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  our  lands  to- 
day is  to  be  the  basis  of  value  for  those  lands? 
Why,  the  idea  stamps  itself  as  absurd,  and 
needs  only  to  be  stated  in  order  that  we  shall 
«ee  how  utterly  hollow  any  such  basis  is  in  this 
country,  which  has  hardly  as  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  infancy,  and  which  before  another 
fifty  or  hundred  years,  if  we  measure  the 
growth  of  population  by  the  last  fifty  years, 
will  have  a  population  of  millions.  I  have, 
Sir,  every  confidence  in  the  future  capcMsity  of 
this  country  to  carry  a  vast  population.  Look 
at  the  variety  of  our  resources,  our  mining 
industry,  and  all  the  agricultural  wealth  that 
our  lands  already  produce.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  who  is  to  say  there  will  not  be  from 
time  to  time  large  cities  and  manufactur- 
ing centres  growing  up  in  this  colony,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  by  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  Britain  of  the  South,  and 
correctly  so  described?  I  say  that  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  ten  millions  of 
•people  living  in  this  colony.  What,  then,  will 
'be  thought  of  us  if  the  people  say  that  in  the 
years  1890  to  1895  we  gave  for  999  years  leases 
of  our  lands  at  a  price  based  upon  the  paltry 
sums  that  those  lands  were  worth  when  we 
had  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
Mr.  0.  W.  Russell 


a  population?  I  do  not  say  for  one  moment 
that  this  Bill  is  going  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  in  connection  with  the  farming  lands  of  the 
colony,  because  I  consider  that  the  lower  prices 
already  given  for  those  lands  are  through  the 
increased  competition  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  a  tendency  in  various  ways  for 
the  price  of  agricultural  land  somewhat  to 
depreciate,  but  there  will  be  immense  tracts  in 
the  North  Island  opened  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  these  tracts  of 
land,  large  cities  growing  up  in  New  Zealand. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  for  us 
to  suppose  that  during  the  next  fifty  years 
there  will  be  no  large  towns  and  cities  growing 
up.  yake,  for  example,  the  Town  of  Ashbur- 
ton.  Everybody  knows  how  that  town  has 
sprung  into  one  of  great  importance  because 
of  its  favourable  situation.  Again,  take  the 
Town  of  Palmers  ton  North.  I  knew  that  town 
twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  little  village, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  hotels,  while  now  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand — a  prosperous  and  progressive 
place.  Then,  again,  take  the  district  repre- 
sented by  my  honourable  friend  the  member 
for  Wellington  Suburbs — Pitone.  Look  at  the 
growth  of  that  place.  And  it  is  so  throughout 
the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  One  can  put  one's 
hands  on  towns  in  which  the  increase  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  such  that 
they  have  sprung  from  insignificance  into 
towns  of  considerable  importance ;  emd  the 
same  thing  will  go  on.  I  imagine  that  from 
time  to  time  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  to  endeavour,  so  far 
as  may  be  possible,  to  lay  off  towns  which 
will  grow  into  cities,  and  that  the  people  will 
expect  that  the  Customs  duties  will  from 
time  to  time  be  eased  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  rents  received  from  these  new  centres 
and  new  cities  that  will  be  laid  off.  Now, 
I  will  give  another  illustration  :  I  will  take  such 
a  case  as  the  Cheviot  Estate,  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Lands  is  deeply  interested.  Before 
very  long  the  honourable  gentleman  will  pro- 
bably have  proposals  made  for  the  taking-over 
by  the  Qovernment  of  another  large  estate  in 
this  locality — ^I  refer  to  the  Glenmark  Estate  ; 
and  without  doubt,  when  this  estate  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Oovernment,  sooner  or  later 
there  must  be  a  railway  made  from  the  Wai- 
para  Biver  through  these  two  blocks  of  land. 
And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  ?  As  you 
annihilate  the  distance  between  any  large 
blocks  of  land  and  the  port  which  indirectiy 
drains  that  locality,  so  you  will  increase  the 
value  of  the  land ;  and  making  the  railway 
through  Glenmark  and  Cheviot  will  probably 
largely  enhance  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
Cheviot  land.  Would  it  be  right  under  such 
circumstances  as  this — would  it  be  right  that, 
while  the  railway  probably  was  not  paying 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  persons 
who  had  taken  Up  lands  should  retain  them 
at  their  present  valuations?  I  have  already 
said  that  I  do  not  intend  to  make  this  BtQ 
retrospective ;  but  let  me  say  this  :  that  I  hojM 
a  clause  will  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  before  ife 
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finally  goes  through  by  whioh  the  Land  Boards 
of  the  different  districts  may  be  enabled  in 
case  of  transfers  of  leases  in  perpetuity,  on 
these  transfers  being  registered,  to  provide  that 
revaluations  shall  apply  to  such  land,  so  that 
we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  gradually  bring 
tmder  the  principle  of  revaluation  those  lands 
which  have  already  been  parted  with.  Of 
course,  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  honourable 
members  will  support  this  Bill.  It  is  not 
brought  in  out  of  hostility  to  the  Minister  of 
Ijands  or  to  the  Government.  I  have  always 
held,  ever  since  I  have  thought  of  the  land 
question,— which  is  now  at  least  twenty  years, 
— that  this  principle  of  periodical  revaluation 
of  leases  in  perpetuity  was  a  sound  one.  I 
have  been  returned  to  this  House  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  principle  of  revaluation;  and 
while  in  it,  on  every  opportunity  presenting 
itself,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring  about  the 
principle  of  revaluation.  I  thank  the  House 
for  the  courtesy  with  whioh  it  has  listened  to 
me,  and  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.  —  I  regret  very  much 
to  say  that  I  cannot  support  the  honourable 
gentleman's  Bill,  and  I  should  have  taken  ac- 
tion at  an  earlier  date  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Premier  had  promised  the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  several  others  who  held  the 
same  views  on  this  question  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Biccarton,  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  the  decision  of  the 
House  upon  it — namely,  as  to  whether  revalua- 
tion should  be  introduced  into  our  land  system 
or  not.  That  being  the  case,  I  did  not  at 
an  earlier  stage  oppose  the  Bill  being  intro- 
duced. I  have  no  wish  to  in  any  way  prevent 
A  fall  and  free  discussion  on  this  subject; 
but,  as  I  have  learned  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Hoxise  that  I  am  no  longer  a  Liberal, 
having  occupied  a  seat  in  this  House  for 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  sessions  I  think  I 
can  claim  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
as  well  as  from  those  who  are  on  the  same  side 
<if  the  House,  that  I  have  never  been  found 
in  the  lobby  against  my  own  friends.  And  if  I 
am  now  going  to  be  looked  upon  as  deserting 
-the  Liberal  party  because  I  cannot  support  this 
Bill,  then  I  must  define  myself  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  Liberals  who  wish  to  carry  out 
something  practical,  and  something  which  the 
people  of  this  colony  are  prepared  to  accept. 
u?he  honourable  genlleman,  and  no  doubt 
several  honourable  members  who  are  support- 
ing this  Bill,  have  an  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  get  tenants  to  accept  such  conditions  as  they 
Jay  down.  I  may  pomt  out  that,  even  if  this 
Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land  to-morrow,  it 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Why  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable 
:gentleman  cannot  have  forgotten  that  we  have 
an  optional  system,  under  which  any  man  can 
go  into  any  land  office  and  select  his  own  system. 
Do  you  believe  for  one  moment  that  any  man 
who  has  now  the  right  to  go  into  the  land  office 
and  apply  for  land  under  an  occupation  license 
with  the  right  of  purchase,  would  go  in  for  a 
lease  of  land  when  the  land  is  to  be  revalued 


in  ten  years  ?  Why,  there  would  not  be  one 
applicant  under  the  honourable  gentleman's 
scheme.  The  honourable  member  referred  to 
Palmerston  and  other  towns,  and  described 
how  land  had  increased  in  value  there.  This 
Bill  does  not  apply  to  towns  at  all,  because  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  lease  in  perpetuity 
in  the  towns.  Let  me  tell  the  honourable 
member  that,  after  the  long  experience  I  have 
had  in  this  matter,  if  he  wishes  to  carry  out 
what  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  carry  out  in  this 
Bill,  he  must  go  further  than  this  Bill  goes. 
He  must  provide  that  the  colony  shall  not  part 
with  another  acre  of  land.  That  is  the  true 
solution  of  what  he  wants,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  patch  it  up  in  this  way.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  will  not  gain  the  object  he  has 
in  view  with  such  an  amendment  of  the  law, 
which  is  only  to  be  applied  to  the  lease  in 
perpetuity,  and  to  no  other  system.  The 
honourable  gentleman  went  on  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  unearned  increment,  and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  what  he  said  was  per- 
fectly true;  but  this  Bill  will  not  get  at  the 
unearned  increment.  We  have  had  the  per- 
petual-lease system  and  this  question  before 
for  consideration.  I  may  point  out  that  if 
you  had  a  number  of  dissatisfied  tenants  they 
would  immediately  come  to  this  House  and 
ask  to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  their  leases 
in  perpetuity.  There  is  very  little  speculation 
carried  on  under  the  present  system — less  than 
under  any  other  system  that  has  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  colony.  The  declaration  which 
has  to  be  made  on  a  transfer  of  these  leases 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large 
areas.  It  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  present 
system  that  if  a  man  wants  to  sell  his  land  he 
can  sell  it  to  another  who  can  exactly  take  his 
place.  This  subject  was  threshed  out  only 
last  year,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  throw  any  more  light  on  the  subject.  As 
I  have  said,  even  if  this  Bill  were  carried,  it 
would  be  quite  useless.  It  would  also  require 
an  immense  number  of  other  clauses,  to  make 
provision  for  things  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  forgotten :  for  instance,  whe- 
ther tenants  should  take  up  land  or  not  after 
valuation ;  and,  if  they  do  not  take  it  up  on  the 
valuation  put  upon  it,  where  is  the  provision 
that  the  tenant  is  to  get  his  improvements  ? 
Where  is  the  provision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
unless  there  is  another  tenant  ready  to  take  up 
the  land  ?  The  honourable  gentleman  assumes 
that  there  will  sdways  be  a  tenant  ready  to 
take  up  the  land  if  the  present  tenant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  valuation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— What  do  you  do 
now  in  such  a  case? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  Land  Act  provides 
for  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— So  it  would  be  pro- 
vided for  under  my  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  McEEKZIE.— It  is  not  in  the  BUI. 
I  would  draw  the  honourable  member's  atten- 
tion to  section  138  of  the  Land  Act,  and  he 
will  see  there  that  any  one  can  go  into  the 
office  and  may,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant, 
make  a  provision  for  purchasing  for  cash,  lease 
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with  right  of  purchase,  or  lease  in  perpetuity. 
As  I  said  before,  even  if  this  Bill  were  carried 
it  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect.  At  this 
hour  of  the  night  I  am  not  going  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  longer.  I  have  no  doubt 
honourable  members  are  going  to  discuss  the 
Bubiect.  Honourable  members  know  my  view 
of  the  subject.  I  am  quite  sure  this  Bill  would 
not  have  the  effect  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber thinks  it  would  have.  The  honourable 
member  should  not  say  that  other  honourable 
members  are  not  Liberal  simply  because  they 
oppose  him  in  this  measure.  I  cannot  approve 
of  the  Bill,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— There  was  one  remark  which 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Minister  of  Lands 
make,  and  that  was,  that  if  a  person  does  not 
go  the  length  oE  another  person  in  the  matter 
of  reform  he  has  no  right  to  lose  the  name  of 
Liberal.  I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  colleagues  will  remember  that  when  dis- 
cussing other  questions  in  this  House.  What 
does  this  Bill  aim  at  ?  I  am  surprised  at  oppo- 
sition coming  from  the  Minister  of  Lands.  As 
I  take  it,  this  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  pro- 
posal promised  in  the  Gk)vemor*s  Speech.  We 
were  promised  a  Fair  Bent  Bill.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  the  periodical  revaluation 
and  fixing  of  rents.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Fair  Rent 
Bill,  is  that  Fair  Rent  Bill  not  to  touch  the  999 
years'  leases  ? 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie.- A  Fair  Rent  BiU  will 
apply  to  the  whole  colony,  and  not  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Then,  why  does  the  honour- 
able member  object  to  it?  He  has  been  de- 
nouncing this  Bill  as  an  improper  one,  and  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  assented  to,  and  his  only 
objection  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  gone  beyond  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton.  Why  does 
he  object  to  this  instalment  ?  Why  should  not 
you  have  reform  in  instalments  ?  The  honour- 
able member  cannot,  in  the  face  of  the  Go- 
vernor's Speech,  object  to  this  Bill,  because 
this  Bill  lays  down  the  principle  of  the  Fair 
Rent  Bill— the  right  of  periodical  revaluation 
for  the  purposes  of  rent.  The  Minister  cannot 
object  to  it  in  principle.  Why  does  he  object 
to  it  ?  It  is  objected  to  because  the  honour- 
able member  brought  in  this  999  years'  lease  to 
settle  the  land  question  for  ever,  and,  now  that 
he  finds  it  is  not  settled,  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
anyone  who  says  anything  against  this  system. 
I  say  the  Bill  is  perfectly  fair.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  not  allow  a  single  acre  of  land  to 
be  sold.  I  have  never  varied  from  that  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  vary  it  now. 

Mr.  HOGG. — ^You  gave  the  land  away  to  the 
Midland  Railway  Company. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member  is 
like  some  other  supporters  of  the  Government. 
They  are  continually  keeping  in  their  pockets 
red-herrings  to  draw  acrons  the  scent.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  discuss  that  subject;  but  the 
honourable  member's  votes  upon  it  were  not 
very  consistent.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Minister 
can  object  to  this  BiU  if  he  is  in  favour  of  a 
Fair  R«nt  Bill.  Every  person  who  is  in  favour 
Mr,  J,  McKenne 


of  a  Fair  Rent  Bill  must  vote  for  this  Bill,  if  h& 
is  to  vote  according  to  principle. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — No. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Why  not?  Of  course,  I 
know  there  are  some  honourable  members  who 
are  so  constituted  that  they  are  inconsequent 
in  their  reasoning,  and  quite  illogical ;  and  if 
the  honourable  member  for  Ashley  is  in  that 
peculiar  position  we  cannot  expect  him  to  do 

11  SO  ^^^^  ^  ^^y*  ^^^*  ^  ^^  appealing  to 
'  those  who  have  logical  minds,  and  I 
say  that  any  person  who  has  a  logical  mind, 
and  admits  that  a  Fair  Rent  Bill  is  a  proper 
thing,  cannot  do  other  than  support  this  Bill. 
I  understood  from  the  chorus  on  the  Address  in 
Reply  that  it  was  almost  the  only  duty  of  this 
Parliament  to  pass  a  Fair  Rent  Bill.  Then, 
why  object  to  this?  What  is  there  wrong  in 
this  ?  I  do  not  say  this  House  in  passing  this 
Bill  is  pledged  to  the  exact  periodic  valuation 
the  Bill  asks  for.  It  may  be  five,  seven,  ten,  or 
fourteen  years — that  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  but 
the  question  is.  Ought  we  to  let  any  land  for 
999  years  without  getting  the  control  of  fixing 
the  rent,  either  lowering  it  or  raising  it  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  the  value 
of  land  ?  I  say  it  would  be  far  better  to  give 
the  freehold  right  out  than  to  do  this.  The 
whole  of  this  thing  is  absurd ;  and,  if  we  are  ta 
say  the  freehold  is  the  proper  system  under 
which  the  land  is  to  be  dealt  with,  let  us  be 
bold  enough  to  say  it,  and  not  have  this  miser- 
able sham  of  999  years'  lease,  and  then  pretend 
that  the  people  have  not  got  the  freehold. 

An  Hon.  Mehbeb.- It  is  better  than  a  free- 
hold. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— It  is  certainly  not  better 
than  a  freehold  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  worse  than  a  freehold  so  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned ;  it  may  bo  better  for 
the  tenant.  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  every 
detail  of  this  measure,  but  I  shall  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  it,  as  affirming  the  gene- 
ral principle.  There  may  be  amendments  of 
the  Bill  required  in  Committee ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  person  who  wishes  to  see 
the  State  control  the  usage  of  land  can  object 
to  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— If,  Shr,  I  have  ever  heard  in 
this  House  an  illogical  sj^eech,  and  one  burdened 
with  false  deductions,  it  is  the  speech  that  I 
have  just  listened  to,  and  that  with  pain.  For 
the  purposes  of  criticism,  I  should  say  I  have 
listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for 
it  is  easy  to  refute  the  contentions,  and  it  was 
glaringly  inconsistent  from  beginning  to  end. 
Sir,  it  is  well  known  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken  has  ever  been,  as  he 
is  to-day,  in  favour  of  the  property-tax. 

SirR.  STOUT.— The  property- tax  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yes ;  absolutely  so,  and  he^ 
has  always  been  opposed  to  the  land-tax. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  prepared  the  first  Land- 
tax  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — That  is  like  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  doing  all  bis 
political  life.  Many  years  ago  he  prepared  a 
Land-tax  Bill ;  then  in  later  years  he  opposed 
the  land-tax.     We  had  that  illustrated  only 
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yesterday.  The  hoDOurable  member  was  first 
voting  with  the  honourable  member  for  Auok- 
Isjid  City  in  support  of  having  the  rating  on 
the  unimproved  value— that  was  in  1876 ;  and 
yesterday 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  am  not  entirely  wrong; 
tlie  records  prove  that.  I  read  with  very  great 
pleasure  last  night  enough  to  show  that,  and  if 
my  honourable  friend  had  been  consistent  he 
'would  have  been  found  supporting  that  mea- 
sure. But  from  the  veiy  first  to  the  finish  the 
honourable  gentleman's  political  career  shows 
nothing  but  inconsistency.  I  hope  he  will  not 
deny  that  ho  made  a  very  important  speech 
at  Napier  on  one  occasioUi  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  attempt  made  by  my  late  chief, 
Mr.  Ballance,  to  introduce  into  this  colony  and 
to  pass  into  law  a  land-tax.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  part  of  the  colony  where  that  speech 
was  made.  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  said  time  after  time  that  he  is  a  land- 
nationalist,  and  yet  here  is  the  glorious  in- 
consistency of  the  land-nationalist  and  my 
honourable  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
being  found  voting  together  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.--The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  vote  with  you  to-night. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  he  will 
be  in  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  company  as  if 
he  were  with  the  honourable  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout).  I  am 
only  anxious  to  show  the  House  how  gloriously 
inconsistent  the  honourable  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  is.  On  this  question  of 
periodical  revaluation  he  is  telling  us  that  he 
himself,  if  he  had  his  way,  would  never  allow 
one  acre  of  freehold  land  to  be  given  away  or 
sold  in  this  colony,  and  yet  he  votes  with  those 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  or  do 
they  vote  with  him  ?  It  does  not  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  my  argument ;  but  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
are  always  in  the  lobby  with  him,  and  they  say 
that  the  one  thing  above  all  others  that  should 
be  preserved  in  this  country  is  the  freehold 
tenure.  **Hear,  hear,'*  says  the  honourable 
member.  My  colleague  says  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  was  last  year  in  favour 
of  the  freehold,  and  said  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served. I  myself  have  not  heard  the  honoar- 
able  gentleman  say  that. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  I  said  was  that,  if  we 
sold  the  land,  then  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— And  what  I  say  is  this :  that, 
so  far  as  the  measure  now  before  this  House 
is  concerned,  the  argument  that  because  we 
object  to  this  measure  we  should  object  to  a 
Fair  Rent  Bill  is  without  foundation.  I  say 
there  would  be  no  inconsistency  at  all  in  op- 
posing this  Bill  and  in  accepting  a  Fair  Rent 
Bill.  A  Fair  Rent  Bill  deals  with  all  lands ;  it 
deals  with  private  property  as  well  as  with  any 
lands  which  have  oecn  rented  or  leased  from 
the  Crown.  Now,  I  say  these  things  must  be 
kept  together. 


Sir  R.  STOUT.—Why  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— For  this  reason :  that  if  the 
rents  paid  to  private  individuals  are  unfair,  if 
they  are  too  high,  or  if  they  are  unfair  to  the 
landlord,  or  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  tenant,  as 
the  case  may  be,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
a  Fair  Rent  Bill,  when  all  landed  property  is 
treated  alike :  but  this  is  a  different  matter.  I 
am  prepared,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  or  on- 
any  platform  in  the  country,  to  defend  my 
position.  If  we  say  there  is  to  be  insecurity  in 
what  the  Crown  is  giving  to  the  people,  that 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  our  system. 
Every  honourable  member,  I  think,  will  admit 
that  We  ought  not,  having  under  different  land- 
tenures  disposed  of  land,  to  say  that  in  respect 
of  one  of  them  the  State  is  going  to  repudiate 
and  to  go  behind  what  has  been  done. 

Hon.  Membebs.  —  You  have  not  read  the 
BUI. 

Mr.  SEDDON.--I  have  read  the  Bill,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  speaking  of.  I  say  that  under 
a  Fair  Rent  Bill  we  should  give  people  the 
right  of  rendering  to  Csesar  that  which  belongs 
to  CsBsar.  1  simply  say  that  my  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Inangahua  is  youthful 
and  impetuous  ;  he  lacks  experience.  I  do 
not  wish  to  curb  his  aspirations,  but  I  tell  him> 
that  probably  by  the  time  he  gets  to  my  time 
of  life,  or  to  the  time  of  life  of  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City,  he  will  alter  his 
convictions  as  regards  this  question,  that  there 
should  be  no  private  property  in  land,  and 
that  land  should  bear  all  tne  taxation.  Well, 
now,  there  is  this  question  involved,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  take  it  into  con-> 
sideration :  What  are  the  tenures  under  which 
we  are  disposing  of  land  at  the  present  time  ? 
We  are  disposing  of  land  first  for  cash,  second 
under  occupation  license  and  perpetual  lease, 
and  the  only  difference  in  the  two  last  systems 
is  a  matter  of  1  per  cent.,  but  under  the  occu- 
pation license  the  person  holding  can  get  the 
freehold  within  fourteen  years.  Sir,  if  yoa 
pass  this  Bill  the  result  will  be  that  that  which 
is  now  the  most  popular  and,  mind  you,  the 
most  beneficial  system  so  far  as  the  poor 
people  in  the  country  are  concerned,  will  be 
destroyed.  It  means  that  those  people  will  be 
compelled  to  borrow  money  to  buy  for  cash,  or 
that  they  will  take  up  land  under  occupation 
license  to  make  the  freehold  theirs  within  four- 
teen years,  and  in  either  case  you  will  force 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  private  money- 
lenders, instead  of  keeping,  as  we  do  as  the  law 
stands,  with  the  State,  to  which  they  would  pay 
as  at  present  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital 
value.  Now,  what  we  have  argued  for,  what 
we  have  hoped  to  see,  as  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  and  every  true  Liberal 
in  the  country  must  know,  is  this :  We 
know  that  the  country  for  years  and  years 
has  suffered  because  of  the  land-laws  which 
were  passed,  and  which  never  gave  to  poor 
people  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  land. 
The  necessities  of  the  Provincial  Governments 
forced  them  to  give  away  the  best  lands  in 
large  blocks ;  monopoly  in  land  was  *  thus 
created,  and  a  governing  class  was  called  into 
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-ezistenoe,  and  that  monopoly  had  power  and 
political  influence  in  every  way.  They  held,  as 
it  were,  almost  the  destinies  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  their  hands.  That  is,  Sir, 
what  the  Liberal  party  have  had  to  contend 
Against  from  the  first  time  that  I  entered 
the  political  arena  in  New  Zealand.  Now, 
what,  then,  is  the  honourable  member  trying 
to  do  ?  He  is  trying  to  force  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  in  a  direction  which  will 
still  hand  over  the  people  of  the  country — 
those  who  want  to  take  up  our  lands  —  into 
the  hands  of  those  monopolists.  That  is  what 
the  honourable  member  is  trying  to  do.  If  you 
desire  to  make  a  change  such  as  that  proposed, 
it  is  not  done  in  the  Bill  before  us,  which  is 
simply  dealing  with  lands  acquired  under  the 
Land  for  SetUements  Act,  or  simply  for  land 
under  lease  in  perpetuity.  I  say  that  the 
change  should  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
land. 

An  Hon.  Member. — This  does. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Sir,  this  measure  does  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  honourable  gentleman 
evidently  does  not  understand  his  own  Bill. 
What  I  want  to  say,  Sir,  is  this:  Under  the 
present  system  of  leasing  land  in  perpetuity,  or 
for  999  years,  the  poor  people  can  get  on  the 
land.  We  know  very  well  there  is  very  little 
land  left,  and  that  this  is  the  only  chance 
there  is  for  the  poor  people  in  New  Zealand  to 
take  up  the  land.  Now,  what  is  it  that  it  is 
proposed  to  do  under  this  Bill  ?  The  Bill  says 
thac  any  land  so  taken  up  shall  be  periodically 
revalued,  and  the  rents  shall  be  increased. 

An  Hon.  Member. — ^They  may  be  decreased. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Sir,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber says  they  may  be  decreased.  If  he  desires 
that,  then  I  say  the  Fair  Rent  Bill  meets  the 
case.  If  that  is  all  the  honourable  member  is 
aiming  at  be  should  withdraw  this  Bill  and 
support  the  Fair  Rent  Bill. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.  — Where  is  your 
Bill? 

Mr.  SEDDON. — It  is  on  the  stocks,  and  was 
circulated  during  the  recess.  When  I  am  deal- 
ing with  the  position  the  honourable  gentleman 
is  in  he  desires  to  get  away  from  it.  I  say  that, 
so  far  as  this  Bill  is  concerned,  if  it  is  not  aimed 
at  it,  all  that  it  will  affect  is  this :  It  will  affect 
those  who  have  taken  up  land  under  lease  in 
perpetuity;  but  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
will  support  the  Fair  Rent  Bill  it  will  deal 
not  only  with  those  who  have  land  under  lease 
in  perpetuity,  but  it  deals  witli  those  who  hold 
land  under  other  systems  and  with  those  rent- 
ing freeholds ;  it  deals  with  them  all  alike.  I 
say  that  the  great  success  of  our  land-for-settle- 
mont  scheme,  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended our  efforts  in  settling  the  lands,  will  be 
overthrown.  How  will  this  affect  the  settlers 
at  Cheviot?  And  this  comes  from  a  Canter- 
bury man.  The  first  thing  he  is  trying  to  do, 
even  before  the  people  in  Cheviot  have  got 
on  their  feet,  after  the  State  has  given  them 
their  land  in  perpetuity,  is  to  say,  "Pass  this 
Bill."  We  know  they  will  not  stop  at  that. 
TThe  Jionourable  gentleman  ought  to  have  told 


US  so. 


Mr.  Seddon 


An  Hon.  Member. — He  did. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— He  did  tell  us  so  ?  WeU,  I 
did  not  hear  him.  This  is  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— All  transfers  should 
come  under  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then,  I  ask  the  House,  who 
can  ever  be  protected?  We  know  there  are 
struggling  settlers  at  Pomahaka;  we  know 
there  are  struggling  settlers  at  Cheviot,  and 
that  there  are  struggling  settlors  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  colony  whom  we  are  trying  to 
settle  on  the  land.  We  have  actually  had 
to  find  them  work  on  the  roads,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  on  the  land.  And  yet, 
before  they  are  on  the  land,  while  they  are 
still  working  alternately  for  the  Government, 
here  is  a  Bill  brought  in  which  must  prejudice 
their  position.  That  is  why  I  object  to  the 
measure.  I  say  we  should  not  prejudice  that 
position ;  but,  as  I  stated  last  session, — and  I 
shall  ever  be)  consistent, — I  advised  the  House, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  state  it  to  the  country, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  these  periodical  re- 
valuations, let  the  thing  not  come  in  by  a 
Bill  brought  in  by  a  private  member,  but  let 
it  oome  down  as  a  general  measure  of  policy, 
supported,  of  course,  by  the  majority,  and  let 
us  deal  with  it  in  that  way— deal  with  it  as  a 
whole.  But  I  say  at  once,  with  some  ex- 
perience, and  vnth  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
to  do  it  at  the  right  time,  that  to  pass  this 
measure  at  the  present  time  would  have  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  settlers  on  the 
land  in  New  Zealand.  They  have  got  quite 
enough  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time 
without  passing  such  a  measure  as  this.  We 
do  not  want  to  destroy  confidence  at  the 
present  time. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  about  the  Fair 
Rent  Bill? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  Fair  Rent  Bill  will 
not  destroy  confidence.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  wanted  at  the  present  time ;  and  with  the 
low  prices  of  our  products,  and  with  what 
has  overtaken  our  settlers  in  different  parts 
of  the  colony,  more  particularly  in  Canter- 
bury, if  ever  there  was  an  argument  in  favonz 
of  a  Fair  Rent  BUI  that  argument  presents 
itself  now,  and  ought  t6  apply.  The  honour- 
able member  probably  had  not  thought  of  this. 
It  is  quite  true  at  the  present  time  4  per 
cent,  is  charged  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land.  Well,  we  know  this :  that  the  rates  of 
interest  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  decreasing. 
The  Government  does  not  propose  that  this  4 
per  cent,  shall  be  interfered  with.  There  of 
course  is  a  difference  between  what  the  rate 
of  interest  will  be  and  what  it  is  now,  and 
there  of  course  is  the  increased  advantage  to 
the  State.  You  require  a  Bill  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  lands  that  are  held  under  lease  in 
perpetuity.  There  is  no  proposal  such  as  that ; 
but  we  do  say  this, — and  I  ask  honourable  mem- 
bers to  agree  with  me :  that  under  a  Fair  Bent 
Bill,  under  a  land-tax  on  unimproved  values, 
there  is  all  that  is  necessary,  all  that  is  re- 
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quired,  and  by  having  oar  land  system  kepb 
intaofc  we  are  making  progress  so  far  as  settle- 
ment is  conoemed.  I  haye  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  if  yon  do  this,  what  the  resalt  will  be. 
Why,  in  the  course  of  time,  if  you  had  this 
periodical  revaluation,  you  wonld  find  that  as 
the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  periodical  revaluation 
our  tenants  and  lessees  would  become  a  politi- 
cal power  in  the  country.  If  you  give  a  man 
a  tenure  for  999  years  we  may  be  satisfied 
about  the  use  of  his  political  power ;  and  I  do 
not  think,  as  for  what  may.  happen  at  the 
end  of  the  999  years,  it  will  trouble  either  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  or  myself. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  about  the  Fair  Rent 
Bill? 

Mr.  SEDDON.~-So  long  as  that  is  there  we 
know  where  it  applies :  it  applies  to  all  land- 
lords imd  tenants,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
fear.  We  can  defend  that  upon  general  pub- 
lic grounds ;  but  you  cannot  if  you  only  have  a 
select  few,  or  certain  classes  of  tenants  who 
would  be  labouring  under  this  grievance ;  and 
they  would  make  their  grievances  felt  here. 
The  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  ven- 
tilated on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  the  resalt 
would  be  disastrous.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  than  this :  The  concluding  remarks  of 
the  honourable  member  satisfied  me  of  this 
fact:  that  this  was  an  attempt  made  to  aim 
a  fatal  blow  at  freeholds  in  New  Zealand.  The 
honoarable  member  says  that  was  his  view, 
and  he  expressed  it  as  being  his  view  on  the 
question. 

An  Hon.  Msmber.— Who  did  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — The  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout). 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  did  not  use  such  a  word 
ae  freeholds. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  member 
said  he  would  not,  if  ever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, allow  another  single  acre  of  land  to  be 
sold  in  New  Zealand. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  say,  in  that  case  he  re- 
ferred to  freeholds.  If  he  is  going  to  put  people 
on  the  lands  with  the  tenant  knowing  tnat  he 
is  to  come  up  every  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  years  for  the  revaluation  of  the 
land,  it  will  prevent  settlement  —  absolutely 
prevent  it.  I  wish  now,  before  I  sit  down,  to 
bring  before  members  this  point :  The  Govern- 
ment have  tried  time  after  time  in  our  land- 
legislation  to  do  what  we  could  for  the  poor 
people  in  the  colony  in  order  to  get  them  on 
the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  we  tried  the 
perpetual  lease.  We  ki\ow,  of  course,  it  was 
a  BigncJ  failure. 

Hon.  Membxbs.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— We  tried  it,  and  did  our  very 
best  for  it. 

Hon.  Mevbsbs.- No. 

Mr.  SEDDON— Yes;  I  say  it  had  a  fair  trial. 

Hon.  Mbxbers. — ^When  and  where  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— In  New  Zealand. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  part  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— What  part  ?  I  am  surprised 
at  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  perpetual-lease  system  was  never  tried  in 


New  Zealand  ?  I  simply  say  it  was  tried  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1885  and  subsequent  Acts,  and 
that  it  has  proved  a  failure,  xou  can  make  a 
comparison,  if  you  like,  between  it  and  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  you  will  find  the  result  is  as 
I  state  it  to  be.  When  we  brought  in  the  Bill 
for  the  999  years, — under  lease  in  perpetuity, 
— we  found  it  succeeded,  and,  as  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  it  is  very  popular.  Have 
you  heard  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  say  that  a  tenure  for  999  years 
at  a  rent  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value 
is  better  than  a  freehold  ?  Oh,  no ;  but  I  have 
heard  on  the  other  side  that  it  gives  this  pre- 
ference to  the  poor  people  to  get  on  the  land. 
With  the  capital  value  capitalised  at  4  per 
cent.,  the  State  being  the  landlord,  that  makes 
the  value  equal  to  a  freehold.  I  have  heard 
that  contended  time  after  time  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  and  by  the  Opposition.  I 
simply  say,  with  the  small  acreage  of  land 
that  has  been  left  in  this  country,  after  some- 
thing like  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have 
been  disposed  of,  the  best  of  the  land  having 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  with  only 
something  like  three  millions  of  acres  of  what 
we  call  agricultural  lands  left, — when  we  give 
our  struggling  people  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
land  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  having 
done  that,  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  go  back 
on  them  ;  and  if  we  carry  a  Bill  like  this, 
unless  we  made  it  applicable  to  every  holding 
in  the  country,  it  is  a  retrograde  step,  and  not 
in  the  interests  of  true  settlement. 

Mr.  MACKINTOSH.— I  have  listened  this 
last  hour  with  great  pleasure  to  the  speeches  on 
this  question ;  yet  the  real  cause  of  the  failure 
of  Mr.  RoUeston's  perpetual  lease  has  not  been 
touched  by  any  of  the  speakers.  Mr.  RoUes- 
ton's  perpetusl  lease  failed  because  it  con- 
tained provisions  requiring  the  readjustment 
of  rents  every  twenty-five  years,  which  made 
it  a  bad  security ;  no  one  would  advance  money 
on  it.  Now,  this  Bill  proposes  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  rents  every  ten  yeGirs,  which 
renders  it  ten  times  more  objectionable  than 
Mr.  Rolleston's  Act.  Who  will  advance  money 
on  it  ?  Will  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  advise  his  clients  to  advance 
money  on  such  securities  ?  No,  not  a  penny. 
It  would  not  be  a  good  security ;  and  there 
is  where  the  difilculty  lies.  Our  lease  in  perpe- 
tuity, however,  is  a  good  security — an  excellent 
security,  in  fact — and  it  should  be  adhered  to. 
What  18  the  object  of  Parliament  in  enacting 
land-laws?  To  put  men  on  the  land,  aod  to 
insure,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  land,  that 
they  may  hope  to  prosper.  What  is  the  ten- 
dency of  this  measure?  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  settler 
should  get  too  rich,  that  he  should  become 
too  fat,  and  therefore  his  holding  must  be  re- 
valued every  ten  years.  There  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Lands  Department  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  honest  of  men, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  administer  faithfully 
land -laws  of  which  any  colony  in  the  British 
Empire  might  be  proud.  I  refer  to  our  Minis- 
ter of  Lands.    He  has  earnestly  set  to  work  to 
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get  as  many  people  as  possible  placed  on  the 
land,  and  on  such  teims  that  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  them  to  prosper.  What  is  the  use 
of  getting  people  on  the  land  unless  they  do 
prosper  ?  Now,  this  Bill  is  a  most  pernicious 
one.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  system  at 
once.  No  one  would  take  up  land  under  such 
conditions ;  no  one  would  put  up  with  the  ten- 
years  revaluation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  a  settler  takes  up  land  under  the 
lease  in  perpetuity  he  scarcely  makes  a  living 
^in  the  first  five  years;  he  will  therefore  re- 
'quire  assistance  to  continue  making  improve- 
ments: but  who  will  lend  him  money  on  a 
ten  years*  lease,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
money-lenders  are  unwilling  to  lend  even  on 
leases  in  perpetuity  ? — and  if  the  Government 
had  not  stepped  forward  to  do  it  the  settlers 
would  be  badly  off.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
iionourable  member  for  Bicoarton  is  afraid  they 
will  prosper— that  they  will  get  too  rich  alto- 
gether. Now,  is  there  no  other  way  of  getting 
at  these  people  after  they  prosper  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  land-tax  will  do  that.  Is  it 
not  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  of 
£500,  and  that  this  limit  may  be  lowered  as 
soon  as  these  men  are  getting  rich?  Lower 
12  0  ^^®  limit  at  the  present  mocnent,  and 
'  they  could  not  bear  the  strain  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
fairly  well  off,  and  then  the  limit  of  £500  may 
be  lowered,  and  they  can  be  got  at  in  that 
vr&jt  and  the  proper  way.  The  lease  in  per- 
petuity is  now  on  the  statute-book.  Had  it 
been  the  law  of  the  land  fifty  years  ago  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  instead  of  the 
handful  of  population  there  is  in  these  colo- 
nies there  would  be  twenty  millions  in  Aus- 
tralasia to-day.  The  lease-in-perpetuity  system 
is  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  only  class  that  will  prosper  on 
the  land— namely,  hard-working  men  of  small 
means.  Under  the  lease  in  perpetuity  they 
pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value,  and  under 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  they  pay  5  per 
•cent,  on  what  assistance  they  get  from  the 
State  on  their  improvements.  Had  the  lease 
in  perpetuity  been  in  existence  fifty  years  ago, 
the  farmers  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  have  prospered  as  well  as  the  squatters. 
The  squatter  could  take  up  large  tracts  of 
country  sufficient  to  keep  ten  thousand  sheep  at 
a  rental  of  £10  per  annum,  whereas  the  farmer 
had  to  pay  at  least  £1  an  acre  in  cash,  although 
it  was  well  known  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
man  of  small  means,  which  would  all  be  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  fence  the  land  and  pub 
a  house  on  it,  his  only  resource  then  being  to 
go  to  the  money-lender  and  pay  him  10,  12, 
and  sometimes  15  per  cent,  on  the  money. 
The  most  infamous  land-laws  have  existed  in 
these  colQnies  that  were  ever  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  now  that  we  have  a  liberal  and 
proper  land  system  there  is  a  proposal  to  make 
it  worthless.  Let  this  Bill  be  passed,  and  your 
lease  in  perpetuity  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on.  Mr.  BoUeston's  perpetual  lease 
would  have  answered  all  purposes  but  for  the 
j>eriodical  adjustment.    No  one  would  advance 

Mr.  Mackintosh 


a  penny  on  it,  and  no  one  would  take  up  land 
under  such  a  system.  If  in  three  or  foor 
years  they  found  all  their  means  gone,  they 
would  want  assistcknce.  For  the  last  fifty  years 
I  have  studied  the  question.  I  have  also  read 
what  has  been  done  in  other  lands — a  period 
when  England  was  prosperous.  I  refer  to  the 
time  when  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
independent  English  yeomen.  From  the  days 
oE  Cromwell  to  this  day  the  wealthy  lords, 
whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  have  swallowed  ap 
the  yeomen,  and  fenced  off  the  commonages, 
deprived  the  poor  of  every  privilege,  and  de- 
graded the  nation.  The  yeomen  of  England 
that  demolished  the  Scotch  at  Flodden  Field — 
where  are  they  now  ?  and  where  are  their  de- 
scendants, and  how  are  they  placed?  They 
have  been  degraded,  and  poorhouses  have  been 
erected.  Why  ?  Because  the  rich  have  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.  —  Not  because  we 
have  revaluation. 

Mr.  MACKINTOSH.— They  have  ground 
down  the  tenant  farmers,  and  they  have  ground 
down  the  workmen  to  long  hours  and  small 
pay.  The  wealthy  Whigs  and  Tories  purchased 
the  yeomen  off,  and  fenced  off  the  common- 
ages, so  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
splendid  Englishmen  were  brought  down  to 
the  (very  lowest  possible  level.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  descendants  of  these 
noble  fellows  I  have  mentioned  were  brought 
down  by  the  bad  and  cruel  land- laws  of  Eng- 
land, doomed  to  hard  work  on  small  pay  to  eke 
out  a  bare  existence.  No  industry,  no  per- 
severance, no  economy  could  save  them :  their 
fate  was  inevitable ;  to  the  workhouse  they 
went  at  last.  Contrast  this  with  the  glorious 
period  in  English  history  when  fifteen  hundred 
yeomen  accompanied  John  Hampden  from 
Huntingdonshire  to  London  to  protect  him 
from  Charles  I.  and  his  minions— that  noble 
period  of  English  history  when  England  was 
a  great  nation,  and  the  terror  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  We  want  yeomen  here ;  we  want 
plenty  of  prosperous  men  on  the  land,  and  we 
should  not  grudge  it  them,  even  if  they  get  it 
on  advantageous  terms.  Take  a  poll  of  the 
people  of  this  colony.  Do  you  think  they  do 
not  understand  this  question?  They  do.  I 
grant  there  is  a  minority  in  the  cities,  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  goldfields,  who  hold  these  views 
of  Henry  George;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  people  from  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  the  other  is  in  favour  of  the  lease  in  per- 
petuity as  it  is,  and  I  do  trust  this  Government 
will  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  MASLIN. — I  would  not  have  risen  to 
speak  but  for  the  remarks  made  by  the  two 
members  of  the  Government  who  have  spoken, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  condemned 
the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  measure.  I  think,  if  any  fault 
attached  to  any  person  it  is  to  the  members  of 
the  Government,  for  their  dilatoriness  in  bring- 
ing forward  important  measures.  We  have 
been  sitting  here  five  weeks,  and  the  only 
measures  we  have  heard  of  as  set  forth  in  the 
speech  from  the  Crown  have  been  the  Rating 
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on  Unimproved  Yalae  Bill  and  the  Fair  Kent 
Bill ;  and  all  we  have  heard  of  this  Fair  Bent 
Bill  has  been  the  statement  of  the  Premier 
that  it  is  going  to  be  introduced.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  Fair  Bent  Bill  to  this  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton ; 
it  would  be,  I  hope,  a  more  comprehensive 
measure.  But  I  really  cannot  understand  why 
or  how  honourable  gentlemen  object  to  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  and  say  it  is  going  to  undermine  the 
lease  in  perpetuity,  and  destroy,  in  fact,  all 
Government  leaseholds;  for  while  saying  this 
they  speak  favourably  of  the  Fair  Bent  Bill. 
This  Bill  proposes  to  revalue  every  ten  years. 
I  hope  the  Fair  Bent  Bill  will  provide  for  every 
five  years;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  generally  ac- 
oeptable.  It  will  require  to  be  oftener  than  ten 
years  to  meet  the  necessities  that  may  arise. 
In  any  case,  a  person  under  the  Fair  Bent  Bill 
pays  no  more  nor  less  than  a  fair  rent.  One 
ol^ection  I  have  to  this  Bill  is  that  it  is  not 
retrospective.  Why  should  all  those  persons 
who  have  been  taking  up  land  in  the  past  be 
exempt  from  its  operation  ?  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  they  are  to  continue  to  oc- 
cupy that  land  without  any  revaluation  for  the 
whole  term  of  their  lease.  The  Fair  Bent  Bill 
will  meet  every  case,  and  will  remedy  the  evils 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past.  Another 
objection  is  that  it  does  not  deal  with  pastoral 
tenants.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
pastoral  tenants  in  his  district  he  would  soon 
get  to  know  what  a  hue-and-cry  there  is  for  a 
Fair  Rent  Bill  and  for  a  reduction  to  be  made 
in  the  excessive  rents  which  people  are  now 
paying.  These  rents  were  fixed  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  land  wa,s  put  up  to  auction,  and  in 
order  to  secure  them  people  had  to  give  more 
than  their  value.  They  have  sustained  severe 
losses,  and  cry  out  for  this  Fair  Bent  Bill  as  a 
means  of  giving  them  some  redress.  Another 
class  of  tenants  who  are  looking  for  this  Fair 
Bent  Bill  are  the  holders  of  leases  from  High 
School  Boards  and  Education  Boards.  Some 
of  them  should  have  their  rents  increased. 
There  are  some  of  them  who  have  got  their 
leases  at  too  low  a  price,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  their  rents  increased.  When  a  man  gets 
a  lease  this  week  and  makes  £1,000  out  of  it 
the  next,  it  is  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  valuation.  But  in  the  case  of 
-agricultural  tenants  who  took  their  leases  when 
oats  were  Ss.  and  4s.  a  bushel,  and  who  have 
been  reduced  to  great  straits  through  low 
prices  to  make  up  their  half-year's  rent  to  these 
bodies,  I  trust  the  Government  will  bring  down 
a  Fair  Bent  Bill.  And  I  would  suggest  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Biccarton  that,  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  this  Bill  coming  down,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  adjourn  the  debate  upon 
this  Bill  until  such  time  as  the  Fair  Bent  Bill 
is  brought  down.  If  it  does  not  embody  what 
we  expect  it  will,  we  have  got  this  Bill,  and 
<ian  go  on  with  it  or  obstruct  other  business  if 
we  do  not  get  the  chance  to  bring  it  on.  Seeing 
that  that  will  be  a  more  comprehensive  mea- 
sure, and  one  which  I  believe  will  meet  every 
•oaBo  that  may  arise,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 


postpone  further  consideration  of  this  Bill,  or 
not  force  it  to  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  MONTGOMEBY  moved   the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  "  That 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Ayes,  15. 
Allen  Green  Thompson,  B, 

Bell  Hall  Smith,  E.  M. 

Buchanan  Hogg  Tellers, 

Carroll  Maslin  Massey 

Fraser  Pirani  Montgomery* 

Graham 

Noes,  35. 
Buddo  Kelly,  J.  W.       Parata 

Oadman  Kelly,  W.  Pinkerton 

Gamell  Mackintosh        Seddon 

GoUins  McGowan  Smith,  G.    • 

Growther  McKenzie,  J.     Stevens 

Duncan  McKenzie,  B.     Stout 

Earnshaw  McLachlan        Tanner 

Flatman  McNab  Ward 

Hall-Jones         Millar  Willis. 

Harris  Mills  Tellers. 

Houston  Morrison  Meredith 

Joyce  O'Began  Bussell,  G.  W. 

Paibs. 
For,  Against. 

Buick  Button 

Hutchison,  W.  Pere 

Lang  Steward 

Lawry  Guinness 

Mackenzie,  T.  Newman 

Bussell,  W.  B.  Beeves 

Wilson.  Hutchison,  G, 

Majority  against,  20. 
Mr.  O'BEGAN,— Sir,  I  desire  to  offer  a  few 
comments  upon  this  Bill,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  second  reading, 
whatever  its  opponents  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary. In  spite  of  the  sneers  that  may  be  oast 
by  some  honourable  members  on  the  principle 
of  revaluation.  Sir,  that  principle  is  a  strictly 
sound  one.  What  does  the  principle  of  revalua- 
tion imply?  It  implies  strict  justice  between 
man  and  man ;  and  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  the  principle,  if  carried  into  effect,  is 
going  to  inflict  any  injustice  upon  the  owner  of 
the  land.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  permeat- 
ing the  minds  of  many  who  oppose  this  Bill 
that  the  principle  underlying  it  is  that  no  man 
can  gain  anything  except  some  one  else  loses. 
But  it  entirely  escapes  their  minds  that  a  re- 
valuation may  be  the  means  of  preventing  a 
great  injustice  to  the  owner  of  the  land ;  be- 
cause, while  it  is  true  that,  in  the  ifiain,  land- 
values  rise  as  the  population  and  material 
progress  of  the  country  increase,  they  some- 
times decline.  And,  in  this  case,  revaluation 
would  mean  that  rent  would  be  reduced,  which 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  definition  of  the 
term  **  Liberal."  It  has  been  said  that  those  who 
do  not  support  this  Bill  are  not  Liberals.  I  do 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
man  who  means  very  well,  and  who  is  a  Liberal 
as  far  as  intentions  go,  to  vote  against  it.    The 
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Minister  of  Lands  no  doubt  means  well,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  honest  in  his  intentions ; 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  well-meaning.  We 
are  told  a  certain  very  warm  place  is  paved 
with  good  intentions.  1  contend  the  system  of 
lease  in  perpetuity  is  freehold  under  another 
name.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-night 
about  the  different  tenures — freehold,  lease  in 
perpetuity,  and  perpetual  lease.  I  look  upon 
the  name  of  the  tenure  as  merely  the  shell ; 
the  kernel  is  the  unearned  increment.  I  care 
not  two  straws  what  the  system  of  tenure  may 
be,  provided  there  is  some  system  for  securing 
the  unearned  increment  to  the  State.  The  un- 
earned increment  should  be  public  revenue; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  lands  to 
be  disposed  of  in  future  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
valuation. It  will  be  argued  that,  when  we 
want  to  secure  the  unearned  increment,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  £500  exemption 
under  the  land-tax,  or  else  increase  the  tax. 
But  men  who  argue  thus  overlook  the  fact  that 
every  man  put  on  the  land  under  the  lease  in 
perpetuity  has  a  vote  and  an  interest  in  oppos- 
mg  a  land-tax.  The  more  leaseholders  in 
perpetuity  there  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
numerical  voting-strength  against  any  proposal 
to  further  tax  land-values.  Men  possessing  a 
monopoly  will  naturally  oppose  any  interfer- 
ence with  it.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  we  had  a  periodical  revaluation  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  land-tax.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ballance  abolished  the 
property-tax,  there  was  a  great  outcry  from  the 
landed  interest,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
absurd  arguments  against  the  proposition  to 
change  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The  reason 
the  land-tax  became  necessary  was  that  the 
land  had  been  sold.  If  it  had  never  been  sold, 
but  let  on  perpetual  lease  with  a  periodi- 
cal revaluation,  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  land-tax,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  the  bitter  struggle  that 
ensued.  This  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  land  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
future.  If  we  let  it  out  under  those  conditions 
the  land-tax  would  not  be  necessary,  and  we 
should  thus  avoid  a  great  source  of  trouble  in 
times  to  come.  The  Premier  told  us  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  implied  repudiation.  That 
18  entirely  wrong.  The  lands  of  the  colony  have 
been  sold.  That  this  was  tf  mistake  is  admitted, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  that  should  be  rectified. 
I  contend  that  for  any  people  to  part  with  the 
land  is  to  sell  the  birthright  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  them.  Parting  with  the  national 
estate  is  not  justifiable  even  on  the  grounds 
of  expediency,  and  justice  demands  that  as 
soon  as  possible  the  wrong  shall  be  righted. 
The  Fair  Bent  Bill  has  been  tried  in  Ireland, 
and,  though  it  has  in  a  measure  checked  the 
rapacity  of  the  landlords,  it  has  done  little 
towards  a  final  solution  of  the  land  difficulty, 
except  to  show  the  inefficiency  of  any  system 
that  allows  private  individuals  to  receive  rent 
at  all.  The  honourable  member  for  Wallace 
grew  quite  eloquent  about  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  the  yeomen ;  and  I  quite 
agree  with  what  he  said.  It  is  a  national  cala- 
Mr.  0' Regan 


mity,  a  deplorable  fact,  that  the  sturdy  yeomen 
of  England  who  have  done  so  much  to  niake  the 
Britisli  name  famous  are  now  extinct.  And 
why  are  they  extinct  ?  Because  the  land  has 
been  stolen  from  them ;  because  they  have  been 
deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  fraud  and  can- 
ning of  the  privileged  classes.  In  1692, 1  think  it 
was,  ^  land-tax  was  imposed  of  4s.  in  the  pounds 
and  that  tax  exists  at  the  present  time ;  but 
there  has  been  no  revaluation  since  then,  and 
the  result  is,  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England 
have  appropriated  not  only  the  common  lands 
set  apart  for  the  people,  but  they  also  appro- 
priate the  enormous  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  land  then  and  now.  All  the 
grandeur  and  progress  of  England  has  thus 
enriched  only  the  few,  while  the  position  of 
the  people  has  become  one  of  abject  depend- 
ence and  degrading  want.  All  this  has  been 
caused  by  ignoring  the  eternal  justice  con- 
tained in  the  measure  now  before  us.  If 
justice  had  been  done  —  and  it  will  have  to- 
be  done  yet — provision  would  have  been  made 
for  securing  these  values  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  say  this  Bill  is  going  to  do  all 
that  some  of  its  supporters  claim  for  it.  In 
my  opinion  it  applies  only  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  land,  and  it  is  too  narrow  to  effect  any 
great  good.  But  the]  principle  underlying  the 
Bill  is  undoubtedly  sound.  New  Zealand 
twenty-five  years  from  now  will  have  an  in- 
creased population,  and  the  result  will  be  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  land.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country  shall  be  equalised,  and 
they  cannot  be  if  the  enhanced  value  is  to  be 
monopolized.  What  was  the  value  of  land  in 
1870,  when  Sir  Julius  Vogel  introduced  hia 
public -works  policy?  Comparatively  small. 
And  Sir  Julius  Vogel  intended  to  impose,  in 
connection  with  his  scheme,  what  was  known 
as  a  betterment  tax.  It  was  part  of  his 
original  policy;  but  the  landed  interest  was 
too  strong  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  they 
excised  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  made 
provision  that  the  land  should  bear  a  propor- 
tion of  the  burden,  and  should  contribute 
towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  money 
that  had  been  s^ent  in  enhancing  its  value. 
What  took  place  since  1870  will  continue  to  take 
place,  and,  as  the  population  of  the  colony  con- 
tinues increasing,  so  will  values  keep  rising. 
Strict  justice  demands  that  no  man  shall  have 
a  better  right  to  the  country  than  another. 
The  freedom  of  everybody  is  bounded  by  the 
freedom  of  everybody  else;  but  if  we  allow 
land  to  become  monopolized  we  reduce  the 
people  to  slavery.  I  hope  to  see  the  country 
freer  and  happier  than  it  is  now,  I  hope  to  see 
it  a  nation  of  free  men  and  not  of  slaves,  and 
consequently  I  support  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  The  Government  is  inconsistent  in  its 
attitude  towards  this  measure.  Last  week  we 
had  a  Homes  Protection  Bill,  making  it  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  mortgage  property  to  the 
value  of  £1,500.  In  my  opinion  mortgaging  is  a 
national  calamity.  I  should  like  to  see  it  done 
away  with ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  away  with 
it  is  to  adopt  a  land-system  which  will  make  it 
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J  and  impoBsible  for  a  man  to  pledge 
his  property  to  another.  In  my  opinion  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Bolleston's  perpetaal  •  lease 
system  proved  a  failure  was  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  It  gave 
the  option  to  people  who  held  leases  to  buy 
their  land.  Now,  we  know,  when  a  man  who 
took  up  a  perpetual  lease  found  it  was  more 
advantageous  to  him  to  acquire  the  freehold, 
he  would  naturally  do  so.  There  were  men 
who  preferred  the  old  system,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  these  men  —  there  being  no  talk 
of  a  land-tax  —  took  up  the  freehold.  If  no 
psovision  had  been  made  for  buying  up  the 
leases,  Mr.  Bolleston's  perpetual-lease  system 
oould  not  have  been  the  failuie  it  has  been. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  also,  that  the  re- 
valuation every  tenth  year  or  every  fifth  year 
will  cause  no  feeling  of  insecurity.  What  is 
security  ?  It  means  that  a  man  shall  have  the 
fullest  right  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour.  Insecurity  means  taking  from  a  man 
what  he  has  acquired  for  himself.  The  un- 
earned increment  is  produced  by  no  man,  and 
if  you  take  that  for  public  revenue  you  can- 
not cause  any  insecurity,  because  you  are 
not  taking  from  a  man  anything  belonging  to 
him.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  we  must 
have  public  revenue,  and  it  must  be  raised 
by  some  method.  If  vie  do  not  raise  it  from 
the  land,  we  must  have  recourse  to  that 
most  pernicious  system — Customs  duties.  If 
people  do  not  pi^  by  giving  the  unearned 
increment  to  the  State,  they  have  to  pay  indi- 
rectly through  the  Customs.  I  know  that  many 
are  m  favour  of  the  Customs  duties  because 
the  people  never  complain.  That  is  the  very 
reason  why  I  condemn  them.  If  the  people 
paid  directly  there  would  soon  be  a  revolution ; 
but  they  tolerate  the  Customs  duties  because 
the  duties  are  collected  indirectly  by  the 
storekeepers  and  merchants  in  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  commodities.  Is  it  better  to  have 
that  fund  which  the  people  create  by  their 
mere  presence  available  for  the  general  good, 
or  to  have  the  people  ground  down  by  indirect 
taxation?  There  can  be  only  one  answer 
to  such  a  question.  We  want  to  have  free- 
trade.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
loyalty  to  the  Mother-country,  let  us  have  Free- 
trade  ;  let  us  cease  treating  the  Mother-country 
as  though  she  were  a  foreigner.  It  sometimes 
amuses  me  to  hear  men  in  this  countnr  talk 
about  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  Mother- 
oountry,  who  never  tire  of  advocating  protective 
duties.  They  would  be  more  consistent  if  they 
advocated  protective  duties  against  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  no  duties  on  goods  coming  from  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  When  it  comes  to 
taxation  or  trade  no  distinction  is  made  between 
British  and  foreign  shipments.  The  Chinaman 
and  the  Englishman  are  treated  exactly  alike. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  only  alternative 
way  of  raising  revenue  is  to  raise  it  from  the 
land.  We  must  have  the  revenue,  and  the  un- 
earned increment  should  be  taken  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  preventing  any  man  from 
becoming  a  monopolist,  and  securing  equal 
jostiee  to  all.  'If  land-values  go  down,  as  they 
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do  sometimes  through  the  fall  in  prices,  the 
rent,  of  course,  will  be  proportionately  lessened. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  values  go  up,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  population  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  it  is  right  that  the  man 
who  occupies  the  land  should  pay  to  the  com- 
munity something  in  return  for  the  benefit 
he  receives.  This  being  a  policy  that  I  sup- 
port, I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  voting  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BUDDO.— After  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  said,  I  shall 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  land  on  the  West 
Coast.  I  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  of  somewhat  poor  quality^ 
but  now  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  unearned 
increment  is  largely  to  be  considered  there. 
The  honourable  member  for  Biccarton,  in 
moving  the  Bill,  has  done  so,  I  believe,  with  the 
best  possible  intentions;  and  at  this  point  I 
may  say  that  I  intend  to  support  it,  as  affirm- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Fair  Bent  Bill.  But 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  few  anomalies  in  the  Bill,  and  as 
I  go  on  I  shall  point  them  out.  In  the  first 
place,  I  might  point  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  colony  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  which  is  likely  to  be  required  for 
building  a  city  upon.  Our  cities  are  usually  near 
the  harbours,  and  the  Crown  lands  now  being 
settled  are  not  likely  to  be  built  upon  to  any 
extent.  I  may  point  out  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  difierence  between  a  Fair  Bent 
Bill  and  a  Bill  providing  for  periodical  re- 
valuation. In  the  first  place,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  periodical  revaluation  there  will  be 
a  considerable  amount  of  expense  incurred 
by  one  side  only — namely,  the  owners  of  the 
land  ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  Fair  Bent 
Bill  it  cuts  both  ways,  and,  whoever  loses,  the 
case  will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  Therefore  it 
affects  both  sides,  and  the  tenant  is  as  likely 
to  press  for  revaluation  as  the  Crown  is.  An- 
other thing  to  be  considered  is  that  rural  land 
at  the  present  time  is  more  likely  to  fall  in 
value  than  it  is  to  rise ;  and  those  who  look 
closely  at  the  commercial  prospect  of  this 
colony  must  be  aware  that  we  are  threatened, 
in  our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
frozen  meat  aiid  live-stock  and  large  quan- 
tities of  breadstuffs  from  the  Argentine,  and 
India  is  also  sending  a  large  amount  of 
produce  to  the  Old  Country.  I  believe  that 
for  the  next  few  years  to  come  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  any  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  our  produce.  We  may  get  a  fairly  psyable 
price,  but  we  need  not  look  for  such  a  rise  as 
need  cause  us  to  build  up  cities  upon  any  of 
the  Crown  lands  that  we  have  at  present  un- 
occupied. Then,  again,  my  honourable  friend 
has  put  the  term  for  revaluation  at  ten  years ; 
but  this,  I  might  point  out,  is  quite  too  short  a 
time  to  give  to  any  one  who  is  running  the  risk 
of  improving  that  land.  Surely  it  would  be 
more  equitable  to  give  tenants  a  term,  say,  of 
twenty  years,  so  that  they  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recouping  themselves  foe  the  hard 
labour  they  have  to  undergo  in  reclaiming  c^r 
North  Island  Crown  lands  from  their  native 
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state,  and  in  making  their  homes  on  them. 

.  Another  difficulty  is  that  clause  5  fixes  the 
rent  at  a  fixed  price  oi  4  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
Mr.  O.  W.  BUSSELL.— That  is  in  the  Land 
Act. 

Mr.  BUDDO.— That  is  why  I  point  it  out.  I 
hope  that  that  provision  will  very  soon  be  al- 
tered, because  it  is  rather  a  high  rent,  and,  in 

'  the  case  of  interest  falling  from  year  to  year,  4 
per  cent,  will  be  more  than  is  required  to  bo 

rud  in  the  near  future.    In  voting  for  this  Bill 
am  simply  affirming  the  principle  of  a  Fair 
>  Bent  Bill,  which,  I  might  remind  the  House, 
•some  time  ago  we  had  the  promise  of  being 
.introduced.     At  present  we  should  leave  to 
the  future  the  fixing  of  the  term  for  revalua- 
tion.    The  electors  of  the  future  \7ill  have 
that  right  the  same  as  we  have  now — that  is, 
of  fixing  these  rentals  to  suit  the  altered  cir- 
oumstaaces  of  the  colony.    In  every  way  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  affirmed  by  this  Bill  is 
that  of  a  Fair  Kent  Bill,  and,  although  it  is  pre- 
-  sen  ted  to  us  in  a  somewhat  crude  form,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
measure,  and  I  trust  that  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  will 
follow  it,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  measure  that 
will  meet  the  circumstances  of  all  settlers  in 
'  the  colony,  and  not  of  a  particular  portion — that 
is,  of  Grown- land  tenants  only. 

Mr.  McNAB.— At  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
or  early  hour  of  the  morning,  I  do  not  intend  to 
detain  the  House  at  any  great  length,  but  I 
should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  Bill 
goes  to  a  division.  I  shall  support  the  second 
reading  with  very  great  pleasure;  and,  although 
it  is  not  a  very  peiiect  measure,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  honourable  member  for  Kaiapoi,  who 
thinks  that  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  is  bad.  I 
will  not  speak  about  how  the  Bill  was  drafted, 
— only  to  say  that  I  think  it  reflects  very  great 
credit  on  the  honourable  member  for  Biccar- 
ton,  who  has  introduced  it.  It  is  not  giving 
that  honourable  member  away  too  far  to  say 
that  in  bringing  this  Bill  in  he  has  adopted  the 
precedent  which  was  in  existence  in  the  land- 
laws  of  New  Zealand  as  far  back  as  1885. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  remarks  whioh 
fell  from  honourable  members  in  speaking  on 
the  Bill  this  evening  that  I  should  like  to  say 
one  or  two  words  about.  I  think,  perhaps,  the 
gem  of  the  evening  fell  from  the  Premier,  who, 
in  speaking  on  the  question  of  rents,  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  system  of  having  a  rental  fixed 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  was  a  system 
which  produced  an  increase  in  the  rent  as  the 
years  went  by.  With  the  rate  of  interest  fall- 
ing it  would  in  time  fall,  say,  to  2  pec  cent. ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  argument  was  that  the 
vent  which  was  paid,  being  at  4  per  cent., 
was  double  what  it  would  o&erwisebe.  Now, 
I  think  that  if  honourable  members  will  just 
think  over  that  for  one  moment  they  will  see 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument,  because, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  rent  of  land  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. If  you  have  your  rate  of  interest  fixed 
At  a  certain  sum,  and  you  begin  to  calculate 
your  rent,  you  will  simply  alter  the  capital 
value  of  the  land  in  proportion,  and  the  rent 
^fr,  Buddo 


will  always  be  something  which  is  fixed  avite 
apart  from  th^rate  of  interest.  If  you  liaTe 
the  interest  fixed,  say,  all  round  at  a  certain 
percentage  on  the  capital  value,  the  end  will 
be  that  the  capital  value  will  be  so  altered 
as  to  always  produce  one  certain  result.  The 
honourable  member  for  Kaiapoi  fell  into  the 
same  mistake  when  speaking  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  period  of  revaluation  was  zpen- 
tionod  this  evenizig  when  the  Bill  was  uxider 
discussion,  and  I  think  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  period  set  down  in  the  Bill  is  not  by 
any  meaus  long  enough,  and  that  it  should 
be  a  more  extended  period.  Certainly,  our 
practice  this  last  year  or  two  has  bfien  to 
make  provision  that  our  tenants  can  come 
up  for  revaluation  at  periods  even  smaller 
than  the  period  set  down  in  the  Bill.  There 
are  cases — honourable  members  know  that 
they  are  numerous,  too— where  within  eighteen 
months,  or  even  two  years,  after  the  time  of 
their  taking  up  the  land  tenants  have  come 
back  to  the  Crown,  and  have  asked  the  Crown 
to  rearrange  their  rent.  X  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  the  proposal  had  been  brought 
down  in  this  Bill  that  wherever  these  tenants 
found  they  were  paying  too  high  a  rental,  and 
they  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Lauds  to  have 
that  rental  reduced,  it  should  be  reduced,  only 
on  terms  that  would  provide  to  the  State  for 
the  future  periodical  revaluation.  If  we  are 
going  to  reduce  their  rent  to  them  within  such 
a  short  time  of  the  time  they  took  up  the  land, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  for  us  to  make  a 
bargain  at  the  time  we  are  reducing  the  rent 
that  at  stated  periods  afterwards  they  should 
stand  a  revaluation  of  their  land.  The  Pre- 
mier and  the  Minister  of  Lands,  in  discussing 
the  Bill  this  evening,  thought  it  was  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  obligations  entered  into  between  tiie 
Crown  and  the  tenants  for  such  time  as  they 
had  taken  their  lands ;  but,  as  this  Bill  only  ap- 
plies to  land  hereafter  to  be  alienated,  this  does 
not  possess  much  weight.  Then,  again,  there 
is  another  question  in  regard  to  the  period  of 
revaluation.  A  great  quantity  of  land  alienated 
at  the  present  time  is  bush- land,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  value  of  that  land  is  given  to 
it  by  the  labour  which  is  expended  upon  it,  and 
in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  go  upon  the  ground  and 
say  what  the  original  unimproved  value  was. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  distinction  between  unim- 
proved and  improved  value  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  after  the  time  the  land  is  taken 
up,  for  now,  unimproved,  the  land  is  of  but  a 
nominal  value.  Still,  I  think  that  the  State 
must  have  some  means  of  raising  its  revenue, 
and  that  will  be  the  way  in  the  future  that  the 
revenue  will  be  raised,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
now  protect  these  land-holdings  is  by  giving 
them  a  longer  time  to  run  between  the  revalua- 
tions. In  one  or  two  cases  we  might  find  that 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  might  be  sufficient ; 
but  there  are  other  oases,  such  as  the,  bush- 
land  in  the  North  Island, — and  my  own^expen- 
ence  points  to  the  bush-land  in  my  own  elec- 
torate,— where  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  allow 
the  period  to  run  to  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  years 
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•iMlore  asking  the  tenants  to  alter  the  rental 
.'they  are  pi£ying.    I  think  that  before  the  Bill 
.  'becomes  law  it  would  be  wise  to  insert  a  con- 
'dition  in  it  to  meet  such  cases.    I  am  voting 
^  ior  the  second  reading,  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  only  voting  on  the  ab- 
.  stcact  question  at  present.    The  Minister  of 
^X*Qds  has  told  us  that  this  Bill  is  the  carry- 
'ing-out  of  the  promise  given  to  the  House  last 
,  year  when  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion. 
Although  I  am  voting  on  the  question  itself  on 
that  understanding,  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to 
the  terms  of  this  Bill,  but  simply  to  the  priu- 
^  eiple  embodied  in  it.    I  understand  that  other 
:  honourable  members  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks, and  I  will  not  detain  the  House  any 
•longer.    I  again  repeat  that  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading,  as  it  affirms  a  principle 
,  which  I  think  is  a  correct  one,  and  absolutely 
.necessary  for  us  to  adopt  in  order  that   we 
;  may  in  a  few  years  provide  sufHcient  revenue 
^  for  the  growftig  requirements  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  settler  from  the 
.  coming  forms  of  direct  taxation.    Before  sitting 
fdown  I  might  say  tiiat  I  agree  with  those  mem- 
.  hers  who  to-night  stated  that  we  are  not  to  be 
judged  as  to  whether  we  belong  to  the  same 
party  or  not  simply  because  at  some  particular 
point  we  disagree.  One  gentleman  who  laid  such 
stress  on  that  fact  this  evening  was  a  gentle- 
.man  who,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  put  my  name  to 
some  telegram  which  was  to  be  sent  to  another 
<  colony  congratulating  some    political    person 
,  there  on  the  succesM  he  had  met  with.     I  de- 

*  dined  to  subscribe  my  name  to  such  a  telegram, 

•  and   the  honourable   member  who   has   been 
,  strongest  in  his  denunciation  of  the  statement 

that  we  were  not  of  the  same  party  because 
.  we  did  not  agree  on  all  subjects,  went  away  de- 
Jiouncing  me  as  a  thorough  going  old  Tory. 
,     Mr.  McLACHLAN.— I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
•to  oppose  my  friend  the  Minister  of  Lands  on 
'this  occasion,  but  I  never  was  a  believer  in 
this  eternal  lease  at  all.    I  consider  the  best 
lease  is  that  of  a  freehold,  with  a  limitation  of 
.<area.    When  the  eternity  lease  was  passed  into 
.  law  I  thought  that  the  Government  were  then 
^giving  away  their  right  to  tax  the  land,  as  when 
the  land  is  first  purchased  and  paid  for  the  Go- 
.vamment  then  have  it  in  their  hands  to  fix  a 
reasonable  rental  by  taxing.   Under  the  eternity 
'lease   the  people  have  no  money  in  the  land 
•and  nothing  at  all  but  their  labour,  and  you 
have  not  the  same  means  of  taxing  them  as 
,imder  the  freehold.    I  do  not  think  that  this 
Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton 
'goes  far  enough.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  retro- 
spective; and  in  regard  to  such  an  estate  as 
the  Cheviot,  which  was  paid  for  with  our  money, 
why  should  we  give  these  tenants  a  999  years' 
.lease?    In  all  probability  there  will  be  large 
gams  of  money  collected   from    that  estate. 
Some  parts  of  it  will  become  more  valuable 
'tiian  others,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  unfor- 
,  tonate  if  some  portions  of  that  estate  should 
ybe   revalued    and    the    rent    reduced,    while 
/^others  should  "l>e  revalued  with  a  view  to  in- 
;«czeauDg  therept.     If  it  is  fair   to  revalue 


some  parts  of  the  estate  with  the  view  of 
reducing  the  rent,  it  is  also  fair  to  have  a 
revaluation  for  an  increase.  No  one  for  a 
moment  supposes  that  the  Grown  is  going  to 
impose  an  excessive  rent  on  anybody;  but  I 
think  this  principle  of  revaluation  is  a  good 
one,  as  it  prevents  serious  inequalities  taking 
place,  and  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  simply 
raising  or  lowering  rents.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wallace  laid  some  stress  on  the 
fact  that  people  could  not  borrow  money  under 
this  revaluation  clause ;  but  suppose  a  man 
takes  up  a  section  of  bush-land,  and  its  value 
now  is  £1,  the  rent  being  Is.  an  acre:  he 
makes  that  land  worth  £10  an  acre,  and 
surely  that  is  good  enough  to  borrow  money 
upon.  It  is  only  a  very  nominal  sum  that  has 
to  be  paid  to  the  Grown  out  of  the  whole 
interest,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  borrow  money 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

An  Hon.  Member. — This  Bill  is  confiscatory. 

Mr.  MaLACHLAN. — Surely  no  sane  man  is 
going  to  ask  any  one  to  vote  for  a  Bill  that 
would  confiscate  a  man's  labour  for  ten  years. 

An  Hon.  Member.— This  Bill  does. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN.— If  it  does  that  I  should 
most  undoubtedly  vote  against  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  honourable  member  understands  the 
Bill.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  principle 
of  revaluation,  because  the  Government  now 
revalue  property  triennially  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  know  how  much  taxation 
may  be  required  in  one  or  two  years,  and  if  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  finds  the  exigencies  of  the 
Treasury  such  as  to  require  it  he  may  put  on  a 
rent  tax,  if  things  go  very  bad  with  him,  so  as 
to  equalise  our^nances,  and  that  tax  should  be 
equal  perhaps  to  5  per  cent,  on  a  man's  in- 
come. He  might  put  on  an  additional  land-tax : 
in  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  he  might  even  do. 
In  a  pinch  he  might  take  that  year's  interest. 

^  Q  Practically,  that  is  confiscation  every 
'  '  three  years :  it  is  worse  than  ten  years. 
The  honourable  member  for  Kaiapoi,  with  that 
curious  logic  of  his,  supports  this  measure  be- 
cause it  is  a  sort  of  f^air  Bent  Bill.  I  do  not 
look  on  it  as  a  Fair  Rent  Bill.  As  I  understand 
it  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  will  be  an  extraordinarily  un- 
just measure — a  measure  which  I  should  be  very 
reluctant  to  support  until  I  thoroughly  under- 
stood it.  If  the  Crown  is  going  to  take  the  right 
to  go  in  between  individuals — between  landlord 
and  tenant  —  and  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  rent, 
I  think  this  country  will  be  going  to  the  dogs. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  in  between  private  individuals  and 
fix  their  rent.-  If  landlords  are — and  they  ought 
to  be — ^just  and  upright  men  they  will  relieve 
their  tenants  of  unjust  exactions  in  the  way  of 
rent.  I  think,  however,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Riocarton  should  be  complimented  on 
grappling  with  this  question,  and  I  hope  the 
Government  will  not  treat  it  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
Let  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  take  it 
into  Committee.  If  then  the  Government  does 
not  succeed  in  bringing  down  a  Bill  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  House,  we  shall 
have  something  on  the  statute-book  which  will 
remain  there  until  the  Government  proposes 
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something  better.  For  that  reason  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

The  doors  being  locked,  and  the  question 
being  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  PIRANI  said,— I  desire  to  raise  a  point 
of  order.  Section  162  of  the  Standing  Orders 
provides  that  a  second  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  cannot  be  moved  unless 
some  other  business  has  intervened. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— If  it  was  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  that  rule,  my  attention  should 
have  been  called  to  it  before  I  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked :  as  it  is,  the  division  must 
now  be  proceeded  with. 

The  House  divided. 

Ayes,  25. 


Buchanan 

Hogg 

Seddon 

Cadman 

Houston 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Gamell 

Kelly.  W. 

Smith,  G.  J. 

Carroll 

Massey 

Thompson,  R. 

Crowther 

McKenzie,  R. 

Ward. 

Duncan 

Meredith 

Flatman 

Mills 

Tellers. 

Hall 

Pinkerton 

Graham 

Harris 

Pirani 

Noes,  15. 

Morrison. 

Allen 

Joyce 

McNab 

Bell 

Maslin 

Tanner. 

Buddo 

McGowan 

Tellers. 

CoUins 

McKeneie,  J. 

O'Regan 

Eamshaw 

McLachlan 

Russell,  G.  W. 

Hall-Jones 

Majority  for,  10. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House 

adjourned  at 

thirteen  minutes 

past  one  o'clock  a.m. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  25th  July,  1895, 


Second  Readings— Ghristobnrch  Sunday  Liquor  Bale 
—Family  Homes  Protection  Bill— Criminal  Code 
Bill— Adoption  of  Children  Bill— Evidence  Fur- 
ther Amendment  Bill— Contagions  DlBeases  Act 
1869  Repeal  Bill. 


The  Hon.  the  Speakbb  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 
Pbayebs. 

SECOND  READINGS. 
Commissioners'  Powers  Bill,  Auckland  and 
Parnell  Endowment  Lands  Bill. 

CHRISTCHURCH  SUNDAY  LIQUOR 

SALE. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI, 
it  was  ordered.  That  the  eyidence  recently 
given  in  the  Christchurch  Resident  Magistrate's 
Court  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  on  Sundays,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  same,  be  laid  upon  the  table  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  McLachlan 


FAMILY  HOMES  PROTECTION  BILL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— This  is  ft 
Bill  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  oiM 
that  I  am  sure  will  receive  the  attention  of 
members  of  this  Council.  The  object  of  it  i» 
very  accurately  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  which 
I  will  read  :  **  Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  mate 
provision  for  securing  homes  for  the  peo]»le^ 
and  for  preventing  such  homes  from  being 
mortgaged  or  sold  for  debt  or  otherwise."  If  » 
maU  has  a  home— and  it  is  more  applicable,  I 
think,  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  though^ 
of  course,  the  Bill  applies  to  both— if  a  man  has 
a  home,  say,  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land — ^per* 
haps  he  has  cut  down  the  bush  and  the  land  il 
under  crop  or  in  grass,  he  has  built  a  house  and 
outhouses,  and  has  made  himself  a  comfortable 
home — there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  natural 
that  that  man  should  feel  that  it  would  be  ft 
pity,  and  a  great  misfortune,  if  some  trouble 
came  for  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thingii 
he  was  not  responsible,  and  he  should  lose  this 
home  which  he  had  so  carefully  made,  and 
which  he  regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  affeo- 
tion.  Now,  this  Bill  proposes  that  a  home  such 
as  this,  to  the  value  of  dBl,500,  can  be  settled  so 
that  it  can  neither  be  sold  nor  mortgaged,  and 
it  differs  from  ordinary  settlements  which  oaa 
be  made  now  without  this  Bill  by  way  of  vesting 
property  in  a  wife  or  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
wife  and  children.  It  differs  in  an  important 
respect,  which  I  will  show.  The  8rd  clause 
states, — 

"  Any  owner  of  land,  whether  freehold  ot 
leasehold,  on  which  he  resides  and  has  his 
home  may  settle  such  land,  not  exceeding,  with 
all  improvements,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  in  value,  as  a  family  home  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

In  order  to  keep  a  family  together,  and  that 
they  may  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  event 
of  misfortune,  I  consider  that  there  should  be 
some  such  Act  as  this,  and  an  inexpensive  Act» 
by  which  the  settlement  can  be  made  without 
having  recourse  to  much  legal  expense,  and 
also  without  having  to  pay  stamp  duty,  which 
is  very  considerable  when  making  a  settlement 
of  property.  But  it  is  extremely  necessary-— 
however  laudable  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  maybe  to  secure  his  wife  and  family  from 
poverty — it  is  extremely  important  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  do  that  at  the  expense  of 
his  creditors,  end  there  is  ample  provision  made 
in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  creditors  from  being 
prejudiced.    The  4th  section  of  the  Bill  is, — 

**  No  person  shall  settle  any  land  as  a  family 
home  unless  the  land  is  unencumbered,  and  1m 
is  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  without  the  aid  of 
the  land  proposed  to  be  so  settled." 

Then,  section  5  says, — 

"  Anv  person  desirous  of  settling  any  land  as 
a  family  home  shall  make  application  in  the 
prescribed  manner  to  the  Registrar  to  register 
the  same  under  this  Act." 

Then,  section  7  says, — 

"  Any  person  claiming  to  be  a  creditor  of  the 
applicant,  or  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  ini 
the  land,  may,  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  such  notion 
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lodge  with  the  Registrar  a  oayeat,  in  the  pre- 
■ezibed  manner  and  form,  forbidding  the  grant- 
ing of  the  application." 

The  manner  and  form  are  to  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Governor  in  OouHcil. 
By  olanse  27 — 

"  The  Governor  ia  Council  ^ay  make  ^egu- 
Ifttions  for  carrying  into  eiSect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  prescribing  the  forms,  modes, 
and  times  of  applications,  notices,  certificates, 
memorials,  entries,  and  all  other  proceedings 
leqaired  for  carrying  out  the  intention  of  this 
Aot." 

Then,  Sir,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  within 
twelve  months  a  person  may  withdraw,  or  ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 
tor  an  order  to  withdraw : — 

**  If  no  caveat  is    lodged  within   the  time 
limited  therefor,  or  if  all  caveats  so  lodged 
have  been  withdrawn  or  removed,  then,  on  the 
expiration  of  such  time,  and  on  such  withdrawal 
or  removal  being  daly  made,  the  Registrar  shall 
issue   a   family  home  certificate  in  the  pre- 
scribed form  under  his  hand  and  official  seal, 
to  the  effect  that  the  land  comprised  in  such 
application  or  amended  application  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  a  family  home  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  register 
4he  same  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — 
'*  (1.)  As  to  such  part  of  the  land  as  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  *  The  Deeds 
Registration  Aot,  1868,'  by  registering 
the  certificate  in  like  manner  as  deeds 
affecting  the  land  are  registrable ; 
-*'  (3.)  As  to  such  part  of  the  land  as  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  *  The  Land  Trans- 
fer Act,   1885,'   by   recording  in   the 
raster,  and  on  the  certfficate  of  title 
or  Crown  grant  of  the  land,  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  :   *  Settled  as  a 
family   home    under    "The    Family 
Homes    Protection    Act,    1895,"    by 
,    of  ,    as  settlor,'  in 

like  manner  as   the   registration   of 
instruments  is  effected." 
Then,  this  also  is  extremely  important.    The 
17th  clause  says, — 

'*  The  effect  of  such  registration  shall  be  to 
settle  the  land  in  manner  following  : — 
.  '*  (1.)  For  the  personal  use  and  occupation 
of  the  settlor  and  his  family  until  the 
hereinafter-mentioned  period  for  dis- 
tribution : 
**  (2.)  For  distribution  at  the  period  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  family  of  the 
settlor  then  living,  or,  if  he  has  no 
family,    then    amongst    those    who 
would  be  entitled  in  case  of  his  in- 
testacy if  the  laud  were  not  subject 
to  this  Aot: 
.  **  (S.)  So  that  no  alienation  or  dealing,  or 
attempted  alienation  or  dealing,   by 
the  settlor  or  bis  family  shall  have 
any  force  or  effect,  except  as  provided 
in  sections  nineteen  and  twenty  of  this 
Act: 
'**  (4.)  So  that  the  estate  and  interest  of  the 
settlor  and  his  family  shall  continue 
personal,  absolute,  indefeasible,  and 


unaffected,  notwithstanding  any  bank- 
ruptcy, assignment,  judgment,  order, 
charge,  execution,  dealing,  matter,  or 
thing  which  but  for  this  Act  could 
directly  or  indirectly  have  affected  any 
estate  or  interest  in  the  land  :  Provided 
always  thiit  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  bar  any  claim  made  under 
*  The  Contractors'  and  Workmen's 
Lien  Act,  1892.' " 
Then,  by  the  22nd  section  a  very  important 
thing  is  incorporated.    It  is  to  this  effect : — 

**  The  registration  of  a  family  home  shall  be 
rescinded  by  operation  of  law, — 

"  (1.)  If  within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  resignation  the  settlor  beoomas 
bankrupt,  or  makes  any  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  ;  or 
**  (2.)  If  the  settlor  dies  within  twelve  months 
of  the  date  of  the  registration,  and  his 
estate  is  insufficient  for  the  payment 
and  discharge  of  his  debts  and  liabili- 
ties without  recourse  to  the    family 
home.'* 
These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
The  other  clauses  are  simply  machinery  clauses, 
and  members  will  see  that,  while  it  provides  for 
the  settlement  in  the  case  of  a  person  anxious 
to  preserve  a  home  for  his  wife  and  family,  the 
Government  will  have  the  power  to  provide 
for  this  simply  by  granting  a  certificate — and 
only  in  regard  to  the  land  on  which  he  resides, 
bu^  not  on  other  property.     The  Bill  will  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  these  settlements  being 
made  at  the  creditors'  expense.    Another  im- 
portant provision  is  this :  that  if — 
**  (1.)  The  settlor  and  his  family  desire  to 

leave  the  colony,  or 
*'  (2.)  Any  other   exceptional  circumstances 
arise  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pub- 
lic   Trustee,   render  it  expedient,  in 
the  interests  of  the  family,  that  the 
family  home  should    be  disposed  of 
otherwise    than   as  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, 
the  Pnblic  Trustee,  upon  being  fully  satisfied 
as  to  the  facts,  may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  family  home  upon  such  terms  in 
all  things  as  he  thinks  fit." 

Then,  the  29th  section  is  rather  important, 
about  making  a  transfer  cheap,  as  compared 
with  ordinary  settlements : — 

**  No  duty  under  *  The  Stamp  Act,  1882,'  or 
any  amendment  thereof,  or  under  *The  De- 
ceased Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act,  1881,'  or 
a|iy  amendment  thereof,  shall  be  payable  in 
respect  of  any  settlement  under  this  Act,  or  in 
respect  of  the  transmission  of  any  share  or 
interest  in  such  land  to  any  member  of  the 
family,  so  long  as  the  family  home  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  registered." 

I  think  I  have  now  gone  through  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  The  object,  I  think,  is  a  laudable 
one.  All  necessary  care  has  been  taken  that 
no  persons  shall  be  prejudiced.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  honourable  members  will  see  that  it 
is  important  that  the  land  on  which  a  man 
has  got  his  home  should  not  pass  away  and  his 
family  be  left  in  poverty  or  want  through  no 
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fault  of  his  own.    I  move,  That  the  Bill  be  now 
read  the^  second  time. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  STEVENS.— Sir,  it  is  now 
satisfactory  to  learn  from  my  honourable  friend 
that  this  Bill  contains  the  great  improvement 
he  attributes  to  it.  I  have  read  the  Bill  care- 
folly,  and  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  different 
conclusion.  It  appears  that  the  object  is  to 
enable  a  person  who  is  perfectly  solvent,  and 
who,  in  fact,  is  absolutely  clear  of  debt,  or  who 
is  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  at  the  time  he 
maJces  the  application  under  the  Act,  to  obtain 
afn  area  of  land  not  exceeding  £1,500  in  valuo 
absolutely  set  aside  for  his  family.  Now,  I 
suppose  it  is  pretty  well  known  generally  that 
if  any  one  is  so  secure  at  any  particular  time, 
and  he  desires  to  make  a  settlement,  he  can  do 
so  by  way  of  trust  for  such  purposes,  and  there- 
fore the  only  point  I  see  in  the  Bill  which  is 
not  already  provided  for  is  that  it  can  be  done 
at  a  less  cost.  The  difference  in  cost,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  make  it  of  much 
importance,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  my  honour- 
able friend.  There  is  a  point,  however,  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
necessity  for  protecting  individuals  settling  on 
the  land.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  every 
precaution  should  be  taken,  but  the  Bill  itself 
declares  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  Act  unless  he  is  able  to  pay  all 
his  debts  and  the  land  itself  is  unencumbered. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  by  the  22nd  clause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  intervening  clauses, 
that  if  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  the 
individual  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the 
settlement  shall  be  void.  Now,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  individual  desiring  to  make  this 
settlement,  say  on  the  Ist  July,  although 
he  is  perfectly  solvent  at  the  time  he  makes 
the  application,  may  get  into  difficulties  with- 
in twelve  months  oif  that  time,  and  then  the 
settlement  becomes  void,  although  it  may  be 
made  in  perfectly  good  faith.  In  my  opinion, 
that  somewhat  interferes  with  the  benefit  that 
is  going  to  be  derived  by  well-intentioned  ap- 
plicants. Now,  there  is  another  point  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  escaped  attention  alto- 
gether. When  a  settlement  is  made  the  pro- 
perty will  become  absolutely  free  from  any 
possibility  of  being  attached  for  the  individual's 
debts,  and  will  be  held  on  trust  free  from  any 
possible  claim,  judgment,  or  otherwise.  No 
doubt  that  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  view  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  Bill ;  but 
I  would  ask  this  :  Has  it  escaped  attention  that 
the  rates  on  the  property  are  only  recoverable 
by  two  processes — one  by  suing  and  obtaining 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  of  the  colony  a  judg- 
ment, and  proceeding,  if  necessary,  to  execution ; 
or  by  sale,  as  an  ultimate  resource,  of  the  pro- 
perty ?  How  is  that  to  be  provided -for?  We 
know  that  people  under  the  Contractors' and 
Workmen's  Lien  Act  are  not  aifected  by  this, 
but  the  unfortunate  local  body  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  place  is  situated  will  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  part  of  the  subject  requires  very  great 
Hon,  Mr,  Montgomery 


attention.  Then  we  come  to  another  question, ' 
which  may,  and  probably  will  I  should  thinks 
in  many  instances,  affect  the  neighbours  of 
those  who  are  the  owners  of  property.  In  the 
event  of  a  property  not  being  fenced,  or  the- 
fence  falling  into  disrepair,  the  liability  to  share - 
the  fence  will  be  done  away  with  by  the  altera- 
tion founded  upon  this  Bill.  That  surely  would 
be  a  hardship,  as  there  would  be  no  power  to- 
recover  from  the  adjoining  owner,  who  is  the 
sole  owner  for  life.  Nor  could  it  b&  recovered 
from  any  beneficiaries.  I  should  be  only  too- 
glad  to  find  the  view  I  take  of  these  two  points 
is  an  incorrect  one,  and  that  provisions  have 
been  made  to  fill  up  the  space  that  is  created  by 
this  measure.  I  think  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  perhaps  see  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
calling  attention  to  these  points,  and  I  hope  h» 
will  be  able  presently  to  give  us  a  clearer  ex- 
position of  the  Bill,  especially  in  relation  to 
these  two  points. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Sir,  as  to- 
my  honourable  friend's  queries,  which  I  think 
he  has  advanced  quite  properly,  I  may  say 
that,  with  regard  to  the  twelve  months,  ae 
originally  in  the  Bill  it  was  for  six  months, 
but  it  was  altered  in  passing  through  Com- 
mittee to  twelve  months.  It  was  a  matter  of 
opinion,  however,  and  very  properly  my  honour- 
able friend  has  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  Council  before  we  go  into  Committee.  It 
was  very  widely  discussed  in  another  place- 
before  being  decided  upon.  With  regard  to  the 
rates,  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  there- 
was  a  difficulty  there,  but  I  rather  think  that 
difficulty  was  brought  under  notice  in  another 
place,  but  it  was  not  altered  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  I  think  my  honourable  friend  would 
like. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  STEVENS.— Was  it  made  as 
thorough  as  you  would  like  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  have  not 
said  that.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  fencing, 
I  can  see  very  well  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
considered.  I  saw  both  those  points,  but  at 
first  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  in  them. 
They  are,  however,  very  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  I  can  tell 
my  honourable  friend  that  when  the  matter' 
comes  before  the  Committee  I  will  do  my  best, 
if  there  is  found  to  be  any  real  difficulty,, 
to  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Bill  read  the  second  time. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving^ 
That  this  Bill  be  now  read  tlie  second  time,  said 
the  Bill  was  of  a  purely  technical  character. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions^  it  had  come  from 
another  place  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
left  the  Joint  Statutes  Revision  Committee,, 
and  he  would  call  attention  to  one  or  two  sec- 
tions which  had  been  amended.  One  was  the 
raising  of  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen  years* 
It  was  thought  that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  had 
been  affirmed  in  another  place.  Then,  with 
regard  to  section  4,  there  seemed  to  him  to- 
be  some  omission  in.  the  principal  Act  in  one- 
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or  two  sections.  It  bad  been  oonsidored  de- 
aixable  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
that  girls  of  tender  age  shall  be  protected  from 
defilement,  whether  they  bad  given  their  con- 
sent or  not  to  the  act.  That  appeared  to  be  an 
omission  in  the  original  Act.  Then,  the  time 
for  prosecution  for  sach  offence  was  lengthened 
from  one  to  two  months.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  longer,  but  the  matter  had 
been  compromised  by  making  it  two.  Section  6 
was  one  that  was  very  much  debated  in  Com- 
mittee.  It  was  taken  from  the  Victorian  Act. 
It  WM  somewhat  peculiar,  he  wc^  bound  to 
■aj,  but  they  had  had  a  greab  deal  of  dis- 
cussion upon  it,  and  a  large  majority  were  of 
opinion  that  this  subsection  should  go  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Council.  It  was  felt  that  it 
flihoald  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
sidered there.  The  House  agreed  to  it,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  they  got  into  Com- 
mittee that  point  would  give  rise  to  some  con- 
siderable debate.  Section  7  was  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a  difficulty  which  one  of  the  Judges 
had  found  to  exist  when  sentencing  some 
young  man  for  placing  ai)  obstruction  upon  the 
railway.  It  appears  that  the  case  was  of  so 
serious  a  character  that  it  could  not  be  met  by 
the  punishment,  which  was  only  two  years,  and 
it  was  thought  this  should  be  increased.  It 
was  a  terrible  crime  to  commit,  and  the  term 
had  been  increased  in  the  Bill.  It  was  thought 
in  amending  the  section  in  the  principal  Act  it 
should  be  increased  to  a  term  not  exceeding 
fouTteen  years.  Then,  the  9th  section  was  one 
which  had  also  been  suggested  by  one  of  the 
Judges.  It  was  proposed  to  add  the  words 
"  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,"  in  lieu  of  the  words 
**  with  hard  labour  for  three  years  or  upwards, 
or  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour." 
When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  he  would 
be  verj  glad  to  explain  the  clauses  which  had 
been  amended. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  said  it  was  very 
possible  there  were  one  or  two  provisions  at 
the  end  of  this  Bill  that  miglit  be  considered 
desirable,  but  he  was  not  sure  whether  this 
Bin  should  not  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  The  good  bit  about  the  Bill 
was  clause  2,  which  said  "  *  The  Criminal  Code 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1894,'  is  hereby  repealed." 
If  it  would  stop  there,  it  might  be  a  very  good 
Bill.  He  thought  it  would  be  as  well  that  that 
Act  should  be  repealed.  As  to  raising  the  age 
of  consent,  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  a 
large  majority  of  the  Council  against  it,  and 
the  matter  wiis  compromised  by  raising  the 
age  to  fifteen ;  and  therefore  the  matter  need 
not  be  further  gone  into.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  Council  should  not  reject 
this  Bill  at  once.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  placing  of  an 
obstruction  on  the  railway,  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  moving  to  that  effect.  He  thought 
the  Bill  went  a  certain  length  in  protecting  the 
boys;  but  it  would  have  to  go  still  further, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  there  were 
those  young  girls  who  were  continually  entic- 
ing boys,-  and .  soliciting,  and  they  should  be 


punished  as>  well.  Thatr  was  the  ix>ot  of  the 
whole  thing.  If  the  boys  were  not  enticed  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  wore  they  would  not 
have  many  criminal  offences  of  that  sort ;  and, 
if  they  were  to  pass  a  law  which  would  apply 
to  the  girls  when  they  were  the  transgressors, 
as  well  as  to  the  boys,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
When  the  Bill  went  into  Committee,  if  it  was 
allowed  to  go  that  length,  it  would  require  con> 
siderable  amendment ;  and  he  should  say  the 
amendment  should  be  bo  strike  out  almost  every- 
thing— clauses  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 — and  then  the 
Bill  probably  would  not  be  a  very  bad  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  was  not,  as  one 
member  of  that  Council,  prepared  to  allow  the- 
remarks  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  to  go  without  saying  sometliing  on 
the  other  side.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
told  them  that  he  was  prepared  not  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  railways ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  nothing  but  laughter.  He  was 
sorry  the  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  up 
that  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Bill.  The 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  the  young  girls  who  caused  all  the  trouble. 
Well,  he  was  not  prepared  to  agree  altogether 
with  that  view  of  it.  He  always  thought  that 
there  was  a  higher  ideal  held  of  the  female 
character  than  that.  If  the  ideal  honourable 
members  held  of  the  female  character  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  looked  at  in  a  different  manner, 
then  our  condition  of  society  was  in  a  very  bad 
state  indeed.  He  would  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  suffered  the  most  in  such  a 
case,  the  male  or  the  female  ?  Certainly  the 
worst  trouble  came  upon  the  poor  girl  under 
age  mentioned  in  the  Bill ;  and  was  it  not  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  girls  who  had  to  bear 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  if  they  got  into  trouble  ? 
The  boy,  as  a  rule,  got  through  with  very  little 
trouble.  He  trusted  that  honourable  members 
would  look  at  this  in  a  broad  and  fair  way,  and 
give  it  the  consideration  it  should  receive  in 
this  public  assembly.  He  trusted  that  the  age 
of  sixteen  would  be  adopted  by  members  of  the 
Council,  because  it  had  been  asked  for  through- 
out the  colony,  and  it  would  act  as  a  check  to 
the  unscrupulous,  who  had  no  compunction 
about  ruining  the  life  of  a  child — for  he  held 
that  a  girl  at  sixteen  was  merely  a  child,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  held  by  some  honour- 
able members  in  that  Chamber. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  was  quite  with  his 
honourable  friend  Mr.  McLean  when  he  said 
the  matter  had  already  been  decided  most  care- 
fully by  the  Council  last  year.  They  had  raised 
the  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  have  this  unsavoury  matter 
continually  brought  before  them.  It  must  be 
perfectly  well  known  that  girls  in  the  colonies 
of  the  age  of  fifteen  were  very  much  older 
than  girls  at  Homo,  and  they  were  perfectly 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  very  few  men  who  would 
willingly  do  wrong  to  a  girl  if  it  was  not  for 
her  consent.    In  clause  4  it  said,  **  It  shall  be 
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no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  an  offence 
under  this  section  that  the  girl  consented  to 
each  offence."  Well,  he  had  five  boys  growing 
np,  and  he  said  that  if  there  were  designing 
women  who  cried  to  play  upon  them,  and  get 
them  into  their  hands,  and  possibly  blackmail 
them,  he  thought  those  women  should  suffer  for 
it.  They  were  doing  a  very  dangerous  thing  by 
raising  the  age  of  consent  any  higher.  Girls 
were  at  present  reasonably  protected,  and  he 
did  not  see  why  their  boys  should  not  be  just  as 
well  protected.  The  girls  were  perfectly  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  matter 
had  been  fully  discussed  last  year,  and  they  had 
decided  upon  what  was  considered  a  reasonable 
age. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KERB  did  not  agree  that  be- 
cause a  matter  had  been  dealt  with  one  session 
it  should  not  therefore  again  be  looked  at.  He 
thought  the  reason  why  the  Council  agreed  to 
the  age  being  fifteen  last  session  was  only 
that  there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  sixteen  or  eighteen. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  the  parents  and  girls, 
and  thought  sixteen  or  eighteen  would  be  a 
better  ago,  for  he  thought  the  law  should  afford 
protection  to  parents  and  children  from  those 
vilest  of  scoundrels  who  laid  themselves  out  to 
seduce  and  prostitute  young  girls.  This  was  the 
way  young  girls  were  led  astray,  and  who  sub- 
sequently went  into  brothels.  He  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jennings  speak  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  but  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  say  that  it  was  the  boys 
that  must  be  protected.  That  was  the  creed 
that  was  being  taught  now,  but  be  had  never 
heard  it  until  he  came  to  this  House — namely, 
that  it  was  the  boys  who  were  to  be  kept  from 
the  seduction  of  the  girls.  They  all  knew  that 
the  male  was  a  rampagious  individual,  while 
the  girls  were  quiet,  retiring,  and  modest; 
and  he  did  not  hold  with  the  scoundrels  who 
laid  themselves  out  to  wreck  and  destroy 
them.    Society    would  be  in  a  much   better 

Seition  if  that  sort  of  thing  were  checked, 
e  was  sure  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  had  known 
respectable  parents  during  his  lifetime  who 
had  to  endure  the  wrongs  done  on  members  of 
their  family,  and  he  must  have  some  idea  of 
their  feelings.  Anything  that  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  girls  of  New  2jealand  he  was 
prepared  to  follow  up.  The  Divorce  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  last  session,  and  yet  they  had 
taken  it  into  their  embrace  again,  so  as  to  try 
and  make  things  easy  for  those  who  wished 
changes.  Changes  were  lightsome,  and  fools 
were  fond  of  them. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  WALKER  thought  the 
matter  need  not  be  debated  as  a  question  be- 
tween the  two  sexes.  Nowadays  he  thought 
that  both  sexes  were  exposed  to  dangers  at  an 
early  age.  In  town  this  arose  largely  from  the 
fact  that  the  young  people  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  family  life  or  pleasure  after  dack  in- 
doors. That  might  reflect,  he  admitted  with 
sorrow,  upon  the  increasing  dullness  of  the  old 
people ;  but  he  ventured  to  say,  in  many  of 
our  houses  in  towns  after  dark  the  old  people 
were  found  sitting  over  the  fire,  and  all  the 
Hon.  Mr,  B<mar 


young  people  were  out  in  the  street.  How 
that  came  about  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
and,  if  any  troubles  did  arise  such  as  this  'Bill 
unfortunately  pointed  out,  the  habits  of  the 
rising  generation  were  very  largely  to  blame, 
and,  as  he  had  said,  possibly  the  increasing 
dullness  of  the  elderly  people.  Another  ten- 
dency, he  thought,  also  waB  inoreasing — 
namely,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  business  to 
draw  out  men,  women,  and  children  into  dif- 
ferent associations,  mostly  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, as  many  days  a  week  as  possible.  He 
believed  the  Churches — using  the  word  in  the 
usual  sense,  he  did  not  mention  one  Church 
more  than  another  —  but  he  believed  the 
Churches  were  largely  to  blame  for  this  change 
in  our  habits.  He  appealed  most  confidently 
to  those  who  knew  our  big  towns  to  admit  thai 
after  dark  there  was  an  astonishing  amount  of 
youth  and  light  character  going  hand- in-hand, 
apparently  just  merely  to  pass  the  hours  away. 
Of  course,  mischief  came  of  it.  Satan  foond 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  He 
thought  the  real  matter  for  them  to  consider 
was,  how  best  they  could  interest  their  young 
people  at  home. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  thought  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  climate.  Last  year  they 
expressed  their  opinions  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, if  the  women  of  the  country  wished  to 
have  the  age  ten,  sixteen,  or  eighteen  years,  he 
had  no  objection  to  it.  Probably  the  women 
knew  more  about  the  age  of  puberty  than 
members  of  the  Council  did. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  said  he  had  ne 
objection,  because  if  they  made  the  age  twenty 
years  it  came  to  the  same  thing.  Ever  since 
they  gave  the  franchise  to  women  it  would  not 
matter  whether  the  age  was  fourteen,  sixteen,  or 
twenty  years.  He  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Walker  when  he  spoke  of  the 
idle  time  the  young  people  of  the  colony  were 
spending.  Unfortunately,  the  Shop-hours  Bill 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  On  Sundays 
the  parents  had  a  certain  amount  of  supervi- 
sion over  the  children,  because  they  sent  them 
to  church  and  Sunday-school,  and  so  on ;  but 
during  the  week  the  girls  and  boys  went  out 
and  enjoyed  themselves:  hence  they  had  too 
much  spare  time,  and,  of  course,  they  went 
out  to  some  public  gardens  or  to  some  place 
of  entertainment,  and  the  girls  spent  their 
money  on  gloves  and  finery,  and  wasted  their 
time  as  well.  The  Legislature  had  itself  to 
blame  for  having  passed  an  Act  givuig  such 
indulgence  to  the  youn^^  people.  The  unfor- 
tunate cases  did  not  only  occur  in  the  large 
cities,  because  he  was  informed  by  a  servant  of 
police  in  a  small  town  the  other  day  that  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  young  girls  in  a  state  they 
ought  not  to  be  in ;  and  it  was  becoming  a  very 
serious  matter.  All  this,  no  doubt,  came  from 
allowing  the  young  people  too  much  indulgence. 
He  had  not  much  objection  to  the  measure 
now  before  him,  because  protection  was  given 
to  the  boys  as  well  under  sixteen  who  com- 
mitted this  offence.  That  removed  a  good  deal 
of  his  objection  to  the  existing  law.    It  had 
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•always  appeared  to  him  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  a  girl  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
:siifiering  saint,  while  a  boy  of  the  same  age 
"maa  regarded  as  a  criminal.  The  whole  ten- 
^ttnoy  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  to  take  away 
the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to  look  after 
their  onildren,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  police. 
The  children  seemed  to  escape  from  their 
parents  altogether,  and  the  parents  had  no 
oonfcrol  over  their  children ;  and  how  was 
ii  possible  that  a  proper  state  of  things  could 
exist  ?  He  thought  it  was  simply  abominable 
to  see  young  girls  and  boys  going  about  the 
-streets  after  dark.  He  considered  that  no  law 
that  the  Legislature  might  pass  would  have 
the  least  efEeot  if  the  parents  did  not  look  after 
^em. 

Bill  read  the  second  time. 

ADOPTION  OF  CHILDBEN  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving. 
Thai  this  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time^  said 
it  was  a  consolidation  of  the  Acts  of  1881  and 
1885.  In  the  Act  of  1881  the  age  for  adoption 
was  twelve  years.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  that 
to  fifteen,  and  the  age  of  the  person  who  ad- 
opted must  be  at  least  forty  years  more  than 
of  the  person  to  be  adopted.  The  only  other 
provision  was  in  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  clause 
5,  which  made  better  provision  for  taking  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  adoption.  Clause  9  sup- 
plied an  omission  in  the  original  Act.  While 
it  had  been  provided  that  the  Judge  could  re- 
Teiae  or  discharge  an  order,  it  was  considered 
•necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  also 
to  vary  an  order.  The  Bill  had  been  before 
the  Statutes  Bevision  Committee,  which  had 
-agreed  to  it  as  it  stood. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  STEVENS  said  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  replied  he  would  per- 
•haps  be  able  to  tell  the  reasons  which  guided 
'the  promoter  of  the  Bill  and  the  Statutes  Be- 
vision Committee  in  raising  the  age  for  adop- 
rtion  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  There  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  the  principle,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  know  what  it  was.  There 
"Was  one  point  to  which  he  thought  attention 
might  be  drawn.  The  system  had  now  been  in 
•operation  for  fourteen  years,  having  been  intro- 
•doced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  every 
-one  had  expected  very  good  and  extensive  re- 
solts.  As  far  as  he  was  aware,  they  had  no 
means  of  knowing  from  any  public  papers  the 
-extent  to  which  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
(the  Act.  He  would  ask  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, therefore,  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
enable  the  Council  to  become  acquainted  with 
*the  results  of  the  undertaking,  so  that  they 
might  see  how  far  it  had  been  successful  or 
•otherwise.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  matter 
-of  interest  if  there  were  a  public  statement 
vear  by  year  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Act 
Aad  been  used. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  said,  considering 
4he  Bill  proposed  to  raise  the  limit  of  age  for 
adoption  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  he  was 
tather  surprised  that  no  provision  was  made  in 
dt  for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  children 
^ho  were  proposed  to  be  adopted.    Sorely,  a 


boy  or  girl  of  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age  must 
have  its  likes  or  dislikes.  Many  children  of 
that  age  were  really  very  far  advanced  in  their 
ideas.  He  had  met  boys  and  girls,  particiflarly 
the  latter,  who  were  almost  capable  of  under- 
taking a  business,  and  certainly  girls  of  that 
age  were  quite  capable  of  undertaking  the 
management  of  a  family  of  children,  and  they 
knew  some  girls  in  the  colony  were  married 
at  that  age.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bonar  had  told 
them  just  now  that  girls  of  fifteen  in  New  Zea- 
land were  equal  to  women  of  twenty-two  in 
another  country.  He  did  not  think  that  such 
very  big  children  ought  to  be  handed  over  as 
mere  chattels,  without  being  allowed  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  expressing  their*  opinion. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMOBE  said,  with 
regard  to  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the 
child  to  be  adopted  and  the  person  adopting, 
he  did  not  see  the  practical  necessity  for  it  at 
all. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  only  wished 
to  say,  with  regard  to  what  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Stevens  had  said,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
get  the  information  both  as  to  the  raising  of  the 
age  and  with  regard  to  the  number  of  children 
who  had  been  adopted  since  the  Act  came  into 
operation.  Before  the  Bill  got  into  Committee 
he  would  supply  the  information  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wanted. 

Bill  read  the  second  time. 

EVIDENCE    PUBTHER    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving. 
That  this  Bill  he  now  read  the  second  time,  said 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  further  amending  the 
mode  of  taking  evidence.  There  were  two  or 
three  clauses  to  which  he  would  specially  refer. 
Clause  3  rendered  it  easy  to  take  the  evidence 
of  a  prisoner,  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a 
prisoner  by  an  easier  mode  than  that  known  as 
habeas  corpus.  There  had  been  great  difficulty 
found  in  a  certain  case  in  Auckland  in  obtain- 
ing the  evidence  of  a  prisoner  for  the  defence  of 
another  prisoner,  and  there  were  some  veey 
startling  cases,  the  papers  belonging  to  which 
he  had,  which  showed  that  some  more  reason- 
able mode  should  be  afforded  of  bringing  up 
prisoners  to  give  evidence.  The  next  clause 
that  required  attention  was  clause  5.  This 
dealt  with  difficulties  that  had  been  observed 
in  regard  to  calling  the  evidence  of  persons  in 
cases  referred  to  in  the  subsections — with  re- 
gard to  Customs  duties,  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  et  cetera.  Persons  called  to  give  evi- 
dence refused  to  do  so  because  they  would  in- 
criminate themselves,  .and  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  this  difficulty  by  the  provisions  in  the 
Bill.  The  next  clause  to  which  attention 
might  be  called  was  the  proviso  to  subsection  (2) 
of  section  9.  There  had  been  a  provision  in  the 
Act  that  any  information  given  in  criminal 
cases  to  medical  men  was  privileged,  and  he 
believed  the  Judges  complained  that  great 
miscarriage  of  justice  had  happened  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  It  was  proposed  to  remove 
this.  He  had  noticed  some  time  ago  in  some 
of  the  papers  that  this  clause  was  to  affect 
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ministers  o£ religion  to  whom  confessions  might 
he  made,  hot  he  thought  it  would  not  hear  ttiat 
construction,  because  there  was  the  following 
pioYiso : — 

**  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained shall  protect  any  communication  made 
for  a  criminal  purpose,  or  prejudice  the  light  to 
give  in  evidence  or  use  any  statement  or  repre- 
sentation at  any  time  made  to  or  hy  any  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  in  or  about  the  effecting  by 
any  person  of  an  insurance  on  the  life  of 
himself  or  of  any  otlier  person." 

He  wished  to  remove  that  notion  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  taken  it  up,  because 
he  thought  the  construction  placed  on  it  was 
not  warranted  by  the  language  of  the  section. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor  had  also  a  Bill  on 
the  Order  Paper  dealing  with  the  law  of 
evidence,  which,  ho  thought,  would  probably 
meet  with  favour.  All  he  was  going  to  say 
with  regard  to  it  was  that  lie  had  some  very 
strong  views  himself  on  the  subject,  but  if  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  it  should  be- 
come law  he  would  not  object.  There  was  a 
new  clause  in  the  Bill  with  regard  to  news- 
paper proprietors,  editors,  and  reporters,  which 
would  require  some  attention  in  Committee. 
However,  as  the  matter  had  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee,  he  would  content  himself 
with  moving  the  second  reading. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  said  the  Bill 
was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  it 
still  required  some  amendments  in  Committee. 
With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  9th 
clause,  there  was  a  peculiarity  by  which  it 
seemed  to  him  the  section  did  more  tban 
might  have  been  intended  by  the  draftsman. 
It  did  not  merely  say  that  ministers  of  re- 
ligion and  medical  men  to  whom  confessions 
had  been  made  should  not  be  compelled  to 
divulge  the  confessions,  but  it  said  that  they 
sboald  not  be  divulged  anjrwhere  :  "  No  minis- 
ter shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  person 
alleged  to  have  mode  a  confession,  divulge  in 
any  proceeding  any  confession  made  to  him 
in  his  professional  character.*'  The  intention, 
he  should  think,  was  that  no  minister  should 
be  compelled  to  divulge  a  confession,  not  that 
he  should  not  divulge.  It  did  not  intend, 
he  presumed,  to  create  a  right,  but  it  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  duty  on  the  part  of  a  priest, 
and  it  merely  said  there  should  be  no  law  to 
eompel  him  to  divulge.  It  did  not  intend  to 
oMate  on  the  part  of  a  mefdical  man  or  a  priest 
any  duty  not  to  divulge.  As  he  understood 
the  reason  for  the  section,  it  was  this :  They 
had  at  present  on  the  statute-book  an  Act 
passed  in  1866,  which  made  ample  provision 
for  protecting  confessions  made  to  ministers  of 
leligion  and  medical  men  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  transcribing  the  clause  from  the  Victorian 
Act,  the  provision  as  to  medical  men-  was  not 
restricted,  as  it  was  in  Australia,  to  civil  pro- 
oeedingSi  but  was  extended  to  criminal  pro- 
eeedings.  In  consequence  of  this,  in  1893  a 
very  rcAnarkable  case  had  occurred  in  Welling- 
ton, in  which  a  medical  man  who  had  attended 
a^ase  of  abortion,  and  to  whom  statements  had 
been  made,  was  prevented  by  this  extraordi- 
Hon.  Sir  P.  A,  Buckley 


nary  clause  from  divulging  even  in  a  criminal 
case  anything  that  he  had  learnt  in  the  coarse 
of  the  case;  and  he  understood  the  object  of 
this  section  was  to  restrict  that  privilege  in  the' 
case  of  medical  men  to  civil  proceedings.  These 
was  no  such  restriction  in  the  case  of  minister» 
of  religion,  and  the  reason  was  obvious.  As  to> 
the  proviso  to  the  section,  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  unnecessary,  beca'use  as  the  section  now 
stood  there  was  no  protection  at  all  in  the  case* 
of  medical  men  in  civil  proceedings,  and  there- 
fore the  proviso,  which  only  referreid  to  criminal 
proceedings,  was  unnecessary.  This  clause  was 
not  by  any  means  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  Legislature,  and,  if.  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  he  thought  it  would  be- 
wise  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Statutes  Revision 
Committee. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  would  have 
no  objection  to  that  course.  He  thought,  in- 
deed, it  was  desirable,  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  clause. 

Bill  read  the  second  time. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACT  1869 
REPEAL  BILL. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving* 
That  this  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time^  said 
it  was  a  small  measure,  but  one  of  great  import- 
ance. In  1869  an  Aet  was  passed  which  this. 
Bill  proposed  tompeal.  At  the  time  the  Aot- 
was  passed  he  believed  there  were  a  great  many 
objections  raised,  and  the  Act  had  been  found 
at  last  to  have  become  a  dead-letter.  It  was 
only  brought  into  operation,  he  believed,  in 
one  or  two  towns,  and  it  was  there  found  dif- 
ficult to  work,  and  burdensome.  Moreover,  it 
was,  by  many,  regarded  as  an  insult  that  any 
policeman  should  be  allowed  to  bring  a  charge 
against  private  individuals  who  were  suspected. 
Consequently,  great  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear,  and  the  Government  considered,  as  the 
Act  had  become  a  dead-letter,  it  might  very 
well  be  repealed.  Pressure  had  also  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Governments  in  other  oonn- 
tries  by  the  entreaty  of  persons  of  considerable 
ability,  and  women,  who  considered  it  insulting* 
to  their  sex.  Under  the  old  Act  it  had  to  be 
brought  into  operation  in  any  particular  district^ 
by  Order  in  Council,  and  it  provided  for  the 
medical  examination  of  persons,  and  so  on.  As* 
it  had  only  been  brought  into  operation  in  one 
or  two  districts,  which  had  since  given  up  thev 
working  of  the  Act,  it  had  become  a  dead-letter. 
He  had  no  desire  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  he  understood  his  honourable  friend 
Dr.  Pollen  was  going  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  POLLEN  said  there  was  a^ 
Prime  Minister  in  England  some  time  ago  of 
wiibm  it  was  said  that  ho  was  accustomed  to 
meet  every  proposition  for  an  alteration  in  the* 
law  or  for  any  change  of  policy  by  the  stereo- 
typed phrase,  "  Can*t  you  let  it  alone  ?"  He  waS- 
an  exceedingly  successful  administrator  and  a' 
great  Minister,  and  he  found  great  virtue  in 
letting  things  alone.  He  (Dr.  Pollen)  intendjed 
to  repeat  that  phrase  to-  his  honourable  anA 
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iMunied  friend  in  charge  of  the  Bill.  He  would 
ask  him  why  the  Government  could  not  let  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  alone.  The  Act  had 
neznained  on  the  statute-hook  practically  a 
dead-letter  for  several  years.  It  was  first  Intro- 
daced  by  the  then  Superintendent  of  Canter- 
bary,  the  Hon.  Mr.  RoUeston,  in  1869.  That 
honourable  gentleman  pointed  out  that  he  was 
moTed  to  take  action  in  the  matter  by  a  very 
general  and  almost  universal  expression  of 
poblic  opinion  in  the  provincial  district  over 
which  he  presided.  He  told  the  House  that 
the  Bill  had  been  prepared  upon  the  model 
of  the  English  Act^  by  a  Committee  or  Com- 
mission, of  which  ministers  of  religion,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  legnl  profession,  and  leading 
members  of  every  rank  in  society  were  mem- 
bers. The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  dissent,  and  almost 
without  discussion.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Council  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Buchanan,  was  read 
a  second  time,  put  through  Committee,  and 
passed  in  a  single  sitting,  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice.  So  strong  was  the  evidence  in 
faTour  of  the  measure  at  that  time  that  there 
was  no  opposition  offered  to  it  at  all.  It  was 
brought  into  operation  in  due  course  in  Canter- 
bary  and  Auckland,  and  the  testimony  of  offi- 
cial persons  who  were  in  those  districts  at  the 
time  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
After  being  in  operation  for  some  time,  it  was 
discontinued,  for  causes  to  which  he  should 
presently  advert;  but  the  testimony  as  to  its 
beneficial  effect  remained.  A  Magistrate  on 
the  bench,  and  the  police  authorities  every- 
where, were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  white 
the  Act  was  in  operation  the  evils  which  it  was 
intended  to  remedy  were  very  effectually  re- 
strained, if  not  altogether  cured.  The  Act  was 
a  permissive  one  altogether,  and  could  noc  be 
brought  into  operation  in  any  particular  district 
except  by  means  of  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
that  Order  in  Council  would  not  be  issued  upon 
any  occasion  unless  it  were  shown  that  there 
were  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  the  Act 
into  operation,  and  that  it  was  desired  by  the 
people  of  the  district.  There  was  no  disease  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  maladies  so  destructive 
to  life  and  health  as  that  disease  for  which  this 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  was  intended  to  be  a 
remedy.  The  evidence  which  was  presented 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  in  the 
Old  Country  upon  this  question  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  gave  evidence  before  Select 
Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
tbe  House  of  Lords  that  there  was  no  more 
destructive  disease  to  human  life  than  the 
disease  known  to  medical  men  as  syphilis. 
Its  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  individual, 
but  the  taint  became  constitutional,  and  was 
transmitted  by  the  parents  to  their  offspring, 
and  from  them  to  others.  There  came  within 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  profes^iional  life  in  the  Old  Country,  a 
particnlar  case,  the  circumstances  of  which 
he  would  relate  to  the  Council,  as  showing  the 
destructiTe  effects  of  this  disease.  A  man 
and  woman  whom  he  knew  in  the  working- 


classes  married.  The  man  at  the  time  was 
infected  with  syphilis,  and  without  his  know- 
ledge the  disease  was  communicated  to  his- 
wife  after  his  marriage.  They  both  suffered- 
terribly  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  as- 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  prevented  the 
man  from  earning  a  livelihood  at  his  trade^ 
and  from  the  accumulation  of  expenses  neces- 
sarily involved  in  medical  treatment.  After 
a  time  all  that  passed  away.  There  were,  in 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  mar- 
riage, as  many  as  six  children  born  of  the 
union,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  every  one  of- 
these  little  innocents  died,  one  after  the- 
other,  in  the  first  few  months  of  their  in- 
fancy, poisoned  by  the  milk  of  their  syphi- 
litic mother.  This  was  a  fact  he  knew  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge.  After  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  and  the 
proper  steps  taken,  four  children  subsequently 
born  survived,  saved  by  the  employment  of  a 
healthy  wet-nurse  to  rear  them.  That  was  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  that  might 
be  found.  The  Act,  as  he  had  mentioned,  was 
in  operation  in  Auckland  for,  he  thought,  two- 
or  three  years.  It  was  brought  into  operation 
by  the  Borough  Council,  of  which  Mr.  J.  M. 
Clark  was  then  Mayor.  A  hospital  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  Act  was  worked  with* 
very  complete  success;  but  it  dropped  out 
of  use,  mainly  becau.se  of  the  expense- 
which  was  necessarily  involved  in  maintain- 
ing the  Lock  Hospital,  and  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  deference  to  the  senseless 
clamour  that  was  raised  in  Auckland,  as  it 
had  been  in  England,  about  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  There  were  hysterical  appeals  to 
public  feeling  upon  the  subject;  it  was  repre- 
sented that  the  examination  to  which  women 
who  were  notoriously  public  were  subjected  was 
a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It 
was  an  outrage  upon  womanhood,  they  said,, 
to  oblige  these  women,  who  were  quite  ready 
to  abandon  their  persons  for  a  shilling  to  any 
dirty  larrikin  who  was  willing  to  pay  them  the- 
money,  to  submit  to  instrumental  examina- 
tions with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  fatal  to  life  and  health.  Why,  at  this 
day  there  was  no  rank  in  life  in  which  some 
woman  did  not  voluntarily  subject  herself  tc 
the  same  kind  of  examinations  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnosis  and  pcoper  treatment  for  maladies 
not  of  a  contagious  character,  but  which  were 
incidental  and  peculiar  to  the  sex.  The  Act,, 
as  he  had  said,  fell  out  of  use  in  this  way. 
The  Municipal  Council  was  meanly  glad  to> 
rid  itself  of  this  subject  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  to  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  hospital.  It  had  now  become  quite 
evident  that  something  more  than  Acts  of  Par- 
liament was  required  to  meet  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Auckland  and  elsewhere.  Auckland 
had  become,  from  the  frequent  visits  of  men- 
of-war  of  all  nations,  much  like  one  of  the 
seaport  towns  in  England  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of  1864 : 
it  had  become  a  resort  of  much  vice  and  im- 
morality.  The  newspapers,  particularly  one- 
of  them — the  06server— which,  was  outspoken,. 
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vrere  constantly  complaining  and  speaking 
>  about  **  maiden  tribute/'  and  about  tbe  disgrace- 
■  ful  scenes  that  were  exhibited  at  night  in  the 
streets  of  Auckland.  Not  a  day  passed  in  whioh 
a  number  of  girls  scarcely  in  their  teens  might 
inot  be  seen  consorting  with  sailors  or  with  low 
larrikins,  and  creating  a  public  nuisance  in  the 
fltreets  of  Auckland.  At  this  particular  time, 
when  there  were  so  many  new  openings  of 
•employment  to  women,  and  so  many  tempta- 
tions arising  out  of  idleness  and  want  were 
taken  out  of  their  way,  such  power  as  this 
"Contagious  Diseases  Act  conferred  would  be 
most  useful  to  those  devoted  to  rescue-work ; 
and  he  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Government  had  intended,  instead 
•of  abrogating  the  Act  altogether,  to  make 
it  compulsory  in  every  large  centre  of  popu- 
lation, and  to  provide  means  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  Acts  of  Parliament  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  would  not  cure  the  social  evil.  The 
social  evil  always  had  been,  and  always  would 
<be.  Thousands  of  years  ago  it  existed,  it 
exists  to-day,  and  it  would  exist  a  thousand 
years  hence.  All  that  could  be  done  would 
not  eradicate  it;  but  a  great  deal  might  be 
•done  to  obviate  the  disastrous  effects,  and  to 
minimise  and  reduce  it  to  the  least  possible 
-quantity.  There  was  no  stronger  measure  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  for  that  purpose  than  this 
very  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  repeal,  and  at  such  a  time  as 
this  it  seemed  to  him  extremely  imprudent  to 
•4eprive  ^e  centres  of  population  of  this  means, 
and  force  them  to  go  without  protection,  when 
they  might  reduce  the  evil,  which  was  becom- 
ing in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  at  any  rate, 
^particularly  great.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  allow  this  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  to  remain  where  it  was.  It  could 
-do  no  possible  harm,  and  it  was  capable  of 
•doing  an  infinite  deal  of  good.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake,  except  for  very 
much  stronger  reasons  than  his  friend  had  been 
able  to  give  them  now,  to  take  it  off  the  statute- 
book.  He  moved,  therefore.  That  the  BiU  be 
•read  the  second  time  this  day  six  mcmths. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  was  sorry 
the  honourable  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
should  not  have  availed  himself  of  all  the  in- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  police  on  the 
subject.  He  believed  the  police  had  reported 
very  folly  in  several  parts  of  the  colony  upon 
this  Bill,  and  if  the  Government  wanted  to 
•strengthen  their  case  for  abolishing  the  Act 
they  ought  first  of  all  to  give  the  Council  the 
•reports  of  Inspector  Thompson  and  others  who 
had  reported  fully  on  the  matter.  He  granted 
the  Act  of  1879  might  require  amendment, 
and  he  granted  there  might  be  cases  of  abuse, 
-in  which  women  who  in  no  sense  should 
<be  exposed  to  such  examinations  had  been 
-compelled  to  go  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 
This  would  be  easily  got  over  by  an  amend- 
onent  of  the  Act,  which  might  render  such 
things  absolutely  impossible.  Very  recently 
.attention  had  been  called  to  this  matter  in 
England,  and  more  especially  in  India.  There 
"was  a  report  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Hon.  Dr.  PoUm 


army  that  one-half  of  the  army  in  India 
rendered  ineffective  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  It 
was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  a  lot  of  hys'terioAl 
revolutionists  in  England  not  many  years  ago. 
The  class  of  persons  who  moved  in  this  matter 
generally  were  ladies  who  were  probably  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  effeot  of  the  disease,  ajid 
they  were  talking  about  what  they  probably 
knew  nothing  of.  He  gave  them  credit  for  sin- 
cerity, and  he  believed  that  their  action  was 
only  the  effect  of  their  ignorance.  Most  men*  at 
all  events,  knew  something  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  on  human  life,  and  its  effect  on  families. 
Very  few  of  them  could  have  passed  Uirough 
life  without  knowing  of  the  horrible  effects 
transmitted  by  parents  to  children,  which  ren- 
dered them  a  burden  and  misery  to  themselves 
for  life.  He  hoped  honourable  gentlemen 
would  move  to  obtain  some  of  the  reports  of 
the  police  on  the  subject.  If  it  was  to  be 
proved  that  the  disease  was  enormously  on  the 
increase  since  the  Act  had  been  suspended, 
and  that  while  in  operation  it  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  great 
reason  why  they  should  not  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen.  If  he  thought 
that  those  ladies  who  were  moving  in  the 
matter  were  really  speaking  as  well-informed 
people  on  this  subject  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  way  to  their  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  men  he  had  heard  speak  on  the 
subject.  But,  believing  himself  that  they  were 
not  qualified  in  the  smallest  degree  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  at  all  events  he  thought  they 
might  very  well  leave  the  Act  on  the  stntute- 
book,  so  that  it  could  be  brought  into  operation 
at  any  time  if  necessary.  He  had  heard  it  said 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  be  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes ;  and  he  said,  "  Why  not  ?  " 
It  might  be  easily  arranged,  by  a  modification 
of  the  present  Act,  to  make  it  have  that  effect. 
And  the  information  should  be  laid  on  some  re- 
liable basis.  Of  course,  there  could  not  be  the 
same  means  of  ascertaining  who  was  infected, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  suspecting  a  man,  he  should 
be  exposed  to  the  same  examination  and  treat- 
ment as  the  women.  He  could  not  see  any 
hardship  in  it :  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
great  advantage.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say 
than  that,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  it  was  advocated  by  persons 
who  were  not  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  as 
it  would  affect  more  than  the  present  genera- 
tion, he  was  bound  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  thought  the  Coun- 
cil  was  very  much  indebted  to  his  honour- 
able friend  Dr.  Pollen  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  the  amend- 
ment ;  and  the  country  ought  to  be  indebted 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  for  the  outspoken 
way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  subject. 
They  saw  discussions  throughout  the  country 
among  certain  classes  of  people,  and  every  one 
was  afraid  to  say  anything  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Act.    He  took  it  that  the  Council  was 
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a  flaoe  where  Ihey  conld  speak  openly  and 
pl&tnly  on  the  other  side  before  the  oountry, 
«nd  more  particularly  pat  before  the  conntiy 
that,  instead  of  this  Act  being  repealed,  it 
should  be  put  in  force  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other.  He  hoped  the  Council 
would  be  almost  unanimous  in  supporting 
the  amendment.  It  would  at  least  show  the 
oonntiy  that  the  Council— on  whom  could  rest 
no  suspicion  of  selfish  motive — could  place  the 
question  before  the  country  in  its  true  light. 
Honourable  members  might  laugh,  but  he  con- 
sidered that  honourable  members,  as  a  rule, 
had  got  to  that  age  in  which  they  oould  with 
safety  speak  out  their  minds  on  a  matter  like 
this.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  this  Act 
were  put  into  force  throughout  the  length  and 
hzeadth  of  New  Zealand  one-half  the  prosti- 
tution would  cease.  In  Auckland,  since  the 
working  of  the  Act  was  abandoned,  the  socicJ 
eril,  which,  as  his  honourable  friend  said,  had 
been  with  them,  and  would  always  be  with 
them,  had  increased  twofold.  What  kept 
young  women  they  heard  so  much  about 
protecting  oi!  the  streets  but  the  fear  of  this 
Act? — and  if  it  had  that  wholesome  effect  it 
was  a  good  thing.  Because  they  saw  all  the 
young  girls  were  now  determined  to  go  into 
factories,  preferring  that  to  service ;  they  must 
go  to  factories,  when  they  could  go  out  in  the 
streets  and  walk  about  at  night;  temptation 
was  put  in  their  way,  and  the  social  evil  was 
increased.  If  this  Act  were  enforced  they  would 
be  afraid,  and  would  keep  off  the  streets.  There 
was  a  question  of  a  policeman  in  London 
having  done  some  extraordinary  thing,  and  done 
some  blackmailing.  That  one  case  was  trotted 
out  time  after  time  by  the  people  who  wanted 
to  abolish  the  Act ;  but  he  would  ask  any  one, 
could  such  a  thing  occur  in  New  Zealand? 
Why,  if  any  one  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  here 
it  would  be  exposed  immediately,  and  the 
policeman  discharged.  If  it  was  an  objection 
that  it  applied  to  women  and  not  to  men,  it 
would  be  very  simple  to  make  it  apply  to  both 
sexes,  and  it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing. 
This  terrible  disease  went  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  one  saw  innocent  men 
bearing  the  marks  of  it  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  It  was  necessary  to  try  to  stop 
disease  amongst  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
and  to  have  a  healthy  countiy,  and  he  ventured 
to  say,  if  allowed  to  run  riot  as  it  had  been  by 
the  Act  not  being  brought  into  force,  it  would 
be  bad  for  the  country.  In  Christchuroh  and 
Auckland,  when  the  abolition  of  the  provinces 
took  place,  the  Municipalities  would  not  bear 
the  expense  of  it — that  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
Act  not  being  kept  in  force ;  and  the  General 
Government  would  not  bear  the  expense,  and 
between  the  two  it  fell  to  the  ground.  If  he 
thought  there  was  any  chance  of  this  Bill 
passing  by  sending  it  back  to  the  other  House 
altered  so  as  to  have  the  Act  made  compulsory, 
and  put  into  force  throughout  the  colony,  he 
would  support  such  a  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN  said  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  proposal  to  make  the  Act 
oompalsory  throughout  the  country  appeared  to 


show  the  danger  of  retaining  it  on  the  statute- 
book.  He  told  them  the  disease  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  one,  which  was  spreading^ 
and  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but  he  hi^ 
not  said  a  single  word  to  prove  that  either  the 
method  adopted  in  the  Act  or  the  passing  of  a 
general  Act  would  improve  the  existing  state  of  • 
affairs.  Of  course,  the  Act,  which  was  really 
in  the  nature  of  a  sort  of  local  option,  was  an  • 
absurdity.  An  Act  which  dealt  with  a  disease 
that  might  spread  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  yet  enabled  any  locality  to  make  such 
provisions  as  would  protect  itself  and  drive  the 
disease  to  another  part  of  the  country,  was 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  kinds  of  legislo^ 
tion  they  could  pass.  And  the  whole  evidence 
simply  went  to  this:  that  where  the  Act  was 
adopted  it  might  have  had  a  certain  good  effect, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  propagators  of 
the  disease  were  driven  to  other  portions  of  the  • 
oountry,  and  persons  who  only  looked  to  imme- 
diate effects  would  be  thoroughly  misled ;  but 
if  they  looked  at  the  effect  on  the  whole  coun* 
tzy  they  would  find  out  how  injurious  it  was. 
He  could  understand  how  very  mischievous 
the  Act  was,  when  in  force  in  Christchuroh,  in . 
regard  to  Wellington:  the  women  who  were 
driven  from  there  came  up  here,  and  spread 
disease  in  all  directions.  The  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen 
discussed  the  question  from  a  purely  medical 
point  of  view ;  and,  if  it  was  a  purely  medical 
question,  one  would  not  be  prepared  to  differ 
from  the  honourable  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  in  general  the  pleasure  of  agreeing.  But 
it  was  far  more  than  a  medical  question ;  it 
was  a  social  one  as  well,  and  the  whole  evidence 
went  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  these  Acts  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. 
No  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  army  and  navy  it 
was  possible  they  might  do  good,  but  directly 
you  attempted  to  apply  them  to  the  whole 
oivil  population  it  was  a  disastrous  failure. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — Why  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN  said,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  drove  the  disease  below 
the  surface,  where  it  is  not  so  easily  got  at,  and« 
from  the  disinclination  of  persons  to  put  them- 
selves under  medical  supervision  the  disease- 
was  much,  more  propagated  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  A  very  able  series  of  articles 
had  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Chapman 
in  the  Westminster  Review  a  great  many 
years  ago — in  1869  and  1870.  He  remembered' 
reading  them  at  the  time,  and  being  very 
much  impressed  with  the  arguments.  He  had. 
looked  them  up,  and  they  entirely  confirmed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  altogether  mistaken 
notion  that  these  Acts  were  beneficial.  The^ 
first  of  th^  articles  referred  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Simon,  the  eminent  and  very  able 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  who,, 
in  his  eleventh  report,  declared  himself  op- 

SMcd  to  the  extension  of  the  Contagious 
iseases  Acts  to  the  civil  population.  As  they 
all  knew,  there  was  an  association  formed 
about  that  time  which  urged  the  application 
of  the  Act,  which  was  then  applied  only  to 
the  army  and  navy,  to  the  whole  civil  popu- 
lation.    Dr.  Chapman  in  these  articles  dig- 
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ouBsed  the  whole  question  vety  «bly,  and  he 
would  advise  any  honouxable  gentleman  who 
had  not  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
-question  to  read  those  articles,  which  were 
•absolutely  conclusive,  both  as  to  the  evidence 
and  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  He  would 
^not  weary  the  Council  by  reading  any  more 
than  a  very  small  extract.  But  he  was  quite 
certain  that,  if  honourable  gentlemen  were 
•to  read  those  articles,  they  would  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion  from  what  they  hela 
at  present.  Dr.  Chapman,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  medical  man  of  very  considerable 
eminence,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
^questions,  and  editor  and  manager  of  the  Weat- 
minster  Review  from  1851  to  a  recent  period. 
.He  says, — 

"  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been 
•said  in  favour  of  the  system  of  compulsory 
surveillance,  of  all  the  facts  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port, and  of  all  the  good  which  it  does  within 
'the  several  small  numerical  areas  to  which 
'it  is  applied,  we  repeat  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion that,  if  its  indirect  effect  on  clandestine 
prostitutes,  as  well  as  its  direct  effect  on  those 
which  are  registered,  are  fairly  taken  into 
account,  the  result  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Aggi^eg&to  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  is  not 
at  all  lowered  but  probably  greatly  increased 
by  the  application  of  the  system.  Now,  if  it 
fails  in  this  respect  it  fails  altogether.  In 
every  other  respect  its  effects  are  so  demoralis- 
ing and  so  degrading  that  if,  considering  them 
only,  we  pronounce  judgment  upon  it,  that 
"judgment  must  be  the  most  emphatic  con- 
demnation." 

He  (Mr.  Pharazyn)  happened  to  be  in  the 
,House  of  Commons  as  a  spectator  in  1886 
when  these  Acta  were  finally  repealed.  There 
.was  very  little  discussion  upon  them  ;  evidently 
members  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  the 
repeal  took  place  with  very  little  discussion, 
and  that  after  an  immense  amount  of  expe- 
rience as  to  the  effect  of  the  Acts,  and  very 
strong  agitation  on  the  part  of  a  very  active 
-association.  He  believed  that  experience  was 
altogether  against  the  attempt  to  suppress  the 
disease  by  this  means.  He  was  not  at  all  one 
of  those  who  took  the  sentimental  view  that 
it  was  a  case  of  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  People  had  no  more  right  to  go 
about  spreading  disease  than  to  run  about  with 
lighted  torches,  setting  fire  to  houses  ;  but  the 
•question  was,  Were  the  means  proposed,  which 
existed  in  the  present  Act,  and  which- it  was 
suggested  might  be  made  compulsory,  likely  to 
■stamp,  out  the  disease?  He  had  heard  people 
say  that,  as  they  had  stamped  out  scab  m  the 
•  colony,  BO  they  might  stamp  out  that  disease. 
But  consider  the  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
scab  every  flockowner  was  compelled  by  law  to 
•dress  his  sheep  under  heavy  penalties:  he  had 
to  deal  under  certain  regulations  with  every 
fiheep.  How  totally  different  it  would  have 
been  if  Inspectors  had  been  allowed  to  dress 
merely  some  particular  sheep  that  they  thought 
-was  affected  with  scab,  and  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  dress  the  whole  ffook !  They  knew,  of 
Hon,  Mr,  PharoMyn 


course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  eradicate  it: 
yec  that  was  practically  the  plan  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  It  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  police  to  decide 
what  parties  should  be  examined.  It  did  seem 
to  him  the  whole  thing  was  utterly  impossible 
and  impracticable,  and,  much  as  he  regretted 
opposing  his  honourable  friend  Dr.  Pollen,  he 
was  sorry  to  say  he  must  vote  against  his 
amendment.  The  disease  should  be  treated 
like  any  other.  If  it  was  spreading,  as  stated, 
special  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the 
hospitals,  where  it  should  be  treated  just  as 
other  diseases,  and  it  would  be  quickly  got  rid 
of.  Any  exceptional  legislation  was  a  mistake. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  maxim  quoted  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  **  Can't  you  let  it 
alone?"  and  he  applied  it  to  the  subject- 
matter.  This  was  an  unnecessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  they  would  act  wisely  in  letting  it 
alone. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  moved.  That  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  said  he  would  be 
leaving  W^ellington  next  day,  and  honourable 
members  might  allow  him  the  opportunity 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  CounoU 
adjourned.  He  had  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Pollen  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  believed  that 
what  he  said  should  receive  serious  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  members.  The  honourable 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  speak  as  an  expert ; 
but,  as  against  all  the  arguments  he  used,  he 
would  like  to  tell  that  honourable  gentleman 
that  in  one  or  two  of  the  petitions  he  (Mr.  Jen- 
nings) had  presented  there  were  the  signatures 
of  several  medical  men  in  Auckland,  with  one 
of  whom  the  honourable  gentleman  had  a  life- 
long acquaintance,  and  of  whom  he  could  speaJc 
from  experience,  as  being  an  upright  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  A  practitioner  at 
the  time  the  Lock  Hospital  was  in  force  in 
Auckland  had  told  him  (Mr.  Jennings)  that  the 
whole  effect  was  a  farce — that  it  had  no  good 
effect  whatever.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Tennent. 
There  was  a  work  he  had  which  he  would  like 
to  ask  honourable  gentlemen,  before  they  came 
to  a  conclusion,  to  read.  It  was  in  the  library. 
It  was  entitled  "  Prostitution  under  the  Begu- 
lation  System,"  by  Guyot.  He  did  not  believe 
in  taking  what  hysterical  women  said  about 
this  subject.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  work  in 
different  places,  and  he  could  bear  out  what 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Pharazyn  said.  When  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  was  in  force  in  Christ- 
church  he  knew  it  drove  these  unfortunate 
women  to  Dunedin  and  Wellington.  He  said 
boldly  that  this  Act  tended  to  build  up  vested 
interests  in  prostitution,  such  as  was  shown 
in  the  records  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment quite  recently,  where  the  officers  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  vilest  prostitutes  in  the 
place,  and  making  thousands  of  pounds  out  of 
them.  So  great  was  the  scandal  in  connection 
with  this  matter  that  the  head  officer  of  the 
Police  Department  of  New  York  resigned  his 
position,  admitting  at  the  inquiry  held  that  he 
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did  no6  think  the  force  was  so  demorah'sed, 
luid  promised  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  every 
ABaistance  in  uprooting  the  evil.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  impassioned  on  the  matter ;  he  tried 
to  approach  it  with  a  fair  mind ;  but,  as  the 
instructors  of  the  people,  there  was  a  great  and 
moral  responsibility  put  on  the  Council  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject,  and  every  member  of  the 
Coancil  should  carefully  consider  his  vote. 
Xjet  it  not  be  said  that  our  chief  teachers 
were  misleading  the  people  in  this  matter. 
Only  recently  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  army  gave  instructions  that  the  Act 
should  be  repealed  in  India. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  said  it  was  by  distinct 
order  sent  from  England,  owing  to  agitation, 
and  against  the  representations  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  said,  at  any  rate, 
it  had  been  repealed  in  India.  If  all  the  sani- 
tary and  educational  advantages  which  we 
prided  ourselves  upon  in  this  progressive  age 
were  to  go  for  naught,— if,  with  all  our  a^- 
"vance  in  medical  science,  we  could  not  over- 
come this  disease, — in  his  opinion  we  could 

.  not  do  it  by  the  periodical  examination  of  a 
woman,  who  might  be  taken  at  the  instance  of 
the  police,  and  perhaps  kept  for  two  months, 
4kad  then  released — be  would  not  say  cured. 
Professor  Lee,  and  other  medical  witnesses  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, held  strongly  *'  that  the  secretions  of  a 
-syphilitic  woman  may  be  contagious  and  com- 

« municate  constitutional  disease,  although  the 
woman  present  no  objective  symptoms  of  such 
disease — even  if  she  be  regularly  examined  and 
passed  as  free  from  disease."  It  was  impos- 
sible to  overcome  it  in  this  manner.  There 
was  an  old  saying — and  he  hoped  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Pollen  would  not  think  any  the  worse 
of  him  for  saying  so— it  was  an  ill  bird  that 
fouled  its  own  nest.  When  he  heard  that 
statement  about  Auckland  being  a  place  full 
-of  vice,  he  was  wondering  whether  he  was 
ever  in  it.  He  would  tell  that  honourable 
gentleman  this :  Owing  to  his  residence  in  the 
country,  where  he  lived,  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  city,  and  he  must 
not  accept  for  gospel  everything  he  read,  for 
there  were  some  people  who  were  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  saw  nothing  but  evil,  and  there 
were  others  who  tried  to  make  political  capital 
hj  posing  in  this  matter.  He  (Mr.  Jennings) 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  believed  ho 
knew  the  people,  and  ho  hurled  back  with  the 
greatest  scorn  the  statement  that  Auckland  was 
a  place  full  of  evil.    It  had  its  little  troubles, 

.  which  came  about  through  the  carelessness  of 

.  indifferent  parents,  mainly  caused  through  ex- 
-cessive  drink,  who  were  not  doing  their  duty 
to  their  children,  whereby  some  small  children 

.  were  driven  into  the  street ;  but  he  opined  the 
police  knew  the  duty  they  had  to  perform  in  such 

-cases.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  sayiqg  that  the 
children  of  the  working-class  in  Auckland  were 

'AS  good  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony.  He 
would  ask  honourable  members  to.  read  tbe 

.  •Qthorities  quoted  by  the  Hon,  Mr.  Pharazyp, 


and  also  the  work  he  had  referred*  to,  and  then 
give  their  votes  according  to  their  conscience. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  five  o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursdity,  25th  July,  1895, 

First  Beadings  — Second  Readings  —  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Bill— Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage 
Bill— Otago  Dock  Bill— Puniu  Reserves  Sale  BUI 
—Wellington  (City)  Suburbs  Water-supply  Bill- 
Wellington  (City)  Streets  Bill  —  Coroners'  In- 
quests. Bill— .Threshing-maohine  Owners'  Lieu 
Bill— Coal-mines  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker  took   the  chair  at  half-past 
two  o'clock. 
Pbayebs. 

FIRST  HEADINGS. 
Mining  Bill,  Fernhill  Railway  PurchaRinc 
Bill. 

SECOND  READINGS. 
Auckland   Harbour    Board    and    Devonport 
Borough  Exchange  of  Land  Bill,  Hawkeshurj 
Borough  Council  Reserve  Vesting  Bill. 

GAMING  AND  LOTTERIES  BILL. 
Mr.  CARNELL  moved  for  leave  to  introduce 
this  Bill. 
The  House  divided. 


Ayes,  40. 

Button 

Larnach 

Pinkerton 

Cad  man 

Lawry 

Pirani 

Collins 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Russell,  G.  W 

Eacnshaw 

Mackintosh 

Saunders 

Flatman 

Massey 

Seddon 

Graham 

McGowan 

Smith.  G.  J. 

Hall 

McGuire 

Stevens 

Harris 

McKenzie,  J. 

Steward 

Houston 

McNab 

Tanner 

Hutchison,  G. 

Meredith 

Thompson,  Rl 

Hutchison,  W 

.  Mills 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Mitciielson 

Tellers. 

Kelly,  W. 

Montgomery 

Carnell 

Lang 

Newman 
.  Nobs,  19. 

Morrison. 

AUen 

Duthie 

Parata 

3ell 

Eraser 

Pere 

Buchanan 

Green 

Te  Ao. 

Ca^mpross 

Guinness 

Carroll 

Joyce 

Tellers, 

Crowther 

McKenzie,  R. 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Duncan 

McLachlan 

Wilson. 

Majority  for,  21. 
Motion  agreed  to,  and  Bill  introduced  and 
read  a  first  time. 

DUNEDIN  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE 
BILL. 

IN   COMHITTEB. 

Clause  3.— Council  can  compel  private  dratDs 
and  appliances  to  be  constructed  or  altered. 

Mr.  SEDDON  moved  the  addition  of  the 
following  words  at  the  end  of  subsection  (5) : 
**  but  in  the  case  of  the  disconnection  of  any 
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drain  existijQg  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  owner  may  appeal  to  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.*' 

The  Oommtttee  divided  on  the  question, 
'*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  added  be  so 
added." 

Ayes,  21. 
Carroll  McKenzie,  J.     Saunders 

Collins  McKenzie,  B.    Seddon 

Eamshaw  McNab  Stevens 

Flatman  Meredith  Tanner. 

Hall-Jones         Millar  Tellers, 

Joyce  O'Regan  Lawry 

Mackintosh        Bussell,  G.  W.  Mills. 
Maslin 

KoES,  34. 

Allen  Harris  Newman 

Bell  Hogg  Parata 

Buchanan  Kelly,  J.  W.       Russell,  W.  B. 

Buddo  Kelly,  W.  Smith,  E.  M. 

Cadman  Lang  Smith,  G.  J. 

Camcross  Lamach  Stout 

Orowther  Massey  Ward 

Duncan  McGowan  Wilson. 

.  Dutbie  McLachlan  Tellers. 

Fraser  Mitchelson        Hutchison,  W. 

Green  Montgomeiy      Pinkerton. 

Hall  Morrison 

Majority  against,  13. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  7. — By-laws. 

Mr.  ALLEN  moved  to  add  the  following 
proviso : —  # 

"  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  authorise  the  Council  to  charge 
any  owner  with  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
laying  any  new  drain  in  place  of  making  any 
alteration  or  addition  to  any  drain  which, 
subsequently  to  the  coming  into  operation  of 
*The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1886,'  was 
laid  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  city 
for  the  time  being  in  force." 

Proviso  agreed  to  to  words  **  addition  to  any 
drain." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"That  the  remaining  words  of  the  proviso  be 
agreed  to." 

Ayes,  31. 
Buchanan         Lang  Bussell,  G.  W. 

Buddo  Maslin  Bussell,  W.  B. 

Collins  Massey  Seddon 

Duncan  McKenzie,  J.     Smith,  G.  J. 

Earnshaw  McLachlan        Stout 

Flatman  McNab  Tanner 

Graham  Meredith  Wilson. 

Green  Millar - 

Hall-Jones        Mitchelson  Tellers. 

Joyce  Montgomery      Allen 

Kelly,  J.  W.       Newman  Fraser. 


Paib. 

For. 

Against 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Buick. 

Majority  for. 

13. 

Words  added. 

Noes,  18. 

Bell 

Hutchison,  W. 

Pinkerton 

Cadman 

Lawry 

Stevens 

Carroll 

Mills 

Ward. 

Crowther 

Morrison 

Tellers 

Duthie 

O'Began 

Harris 

Hall 

Parata 

McGowan. 

Hogg 

Mr.  Ssddon 

Clause  13.«-Council  may  erect  straotores  o» 
or  under  public  places. 

Mr.  MILLAB  moved  to  add  to  the  clause  the^ 
following  proviso : — 

*'  Always  provided  that  before  the  erection  of 
such  buildings,  structures,  or  works  the  con- 
sent of  the  ratepayers  of  the  borough  affeetedi 
is  first  obtained." 

Proviso  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PINKEBTON  moved  the  insertion  mt 
the  following  new  clause : — 

'*  The  Council  shall  not  be  liable  in  damagas- 
for  any  injury  or  nuisance  created  or  caused 
by  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  conferred, 
by  this  Act,  nor  shall  the  Council  be  restrained 
by  injunction  from  the  exercise  of  any  suob 
powers,  or  from  the  execution  or  continuance 
of  any  works  performed  or  intended  to  be  per* 
formed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  but 
compensation  shall  be  payable  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  respect  of  any  damage  or  injury  to 
property,  or  nuisance  caused  by  the  execution 
of  any  works,  is  respect  of  which,  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  owner  of  su<^ 
property,  or  the  persons  injured  by  such  nuis- 
ance, would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  dam- 
ages or  to  claim  an  injunction." 

New  clause  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EABNSHAW  moved  the  following  nevr 
clause : — 

"  Any  adjacent  borough  may  agree  with  the 
city  to  allow  its  drainage  to  be  carried  in  the- 
drains  or  sewers  of  the  city ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  the  city  declining  to  come  to  any  agreement- 
with  such  adjacent  borough,  such  borough  may 
appeal  to  a  Commissioner's  Court  appointed 
in  the  manner  provided  by  •  The  Public  Works- 
Act,  1894,'  and  such  Commissioner's  Court  maj 
declare  and  determine  on  what  terms  such 
adjacent  borough  may  be  permitted  to  use  suclk 
drains  and  sewers." 

New  clause  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

OTAGO  DOCK  BILL. 
Mr.  MILLAB  said,  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  it  might  be  necessaiy  for  him 
to  say  a  few  words-  in  order  to  enable  honour- 
able members  to  fully  understand  the  Objeot  of 
the  Bill.  The  Trust  was  formed  in  1881  with 
the  distinct  object  of  looking  after  the  business 
of  the  dock,  and  it  consisted  of  the  Mayor  of 
Dunedin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board, 
the  Mayor  of  Port  Chalmers,  two  members- 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  Port  Chalmers,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
two  members  nominated  by  the  Gk>vemment. 
This  Trust  was  in  the  enviable  position  occupied 
by  very  few  local  bodies — ^it  owed  no  money,  ite 
revenues  exceeded  its  expenditure  by  £1,000 
per  annum,  and  for  the  last  two  yearn  it  had 
been  spending  its  surplus  revenue  in  reclaim- 
ing two  acres  to  meet  the  extending  necessities- 
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of  the  port.  All  the  export  trade  of  Duoedin 
went  from  Port  Chalmers ;  but  it  had  been 
found  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  very  important  industry,  the 
freezing  industry,  that  there  were  no  cool- 
chambers  at  the  port  of  shipment.  At  present 
batter  and  cheese  were  run  into  iihe  railway- 
station  at  Danedin,  and  had  to  be  carted  from 
there  some  distance  to  another  place,  and  then 
carted  back  again  for  shipment.  The  National 
I>aiiy  Association  thoroughly  approved  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Trust,  and  during  the  last 
season  the  Trust  would  have  erected  cool- 
chambers  at  Port  Chalmers  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  found  it  had  not  borrowing- powers. 
It  had  not  even  the  power  given  to  other  local 
bodies  to  have  an  overdraft  equal  to  a  year's 
revenue.  And  therefore,  with  the  object  of  get- 
ting over  the  difficulty,  the  Trust  had  come  to 
the  House  to  ask  it  to  grant  the  powers  which 
were  granted  to  other  local  bodies.  Clause  2 
provided  that  the  Trust  might,  by  way  of  over- 
draft, get  sufficient  money  from  the  banks  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  work  of  erecting 
cool-chambers  and  of  leDgthening  the  dock. 
He  did  not  wish  the  House  to  believe  that  they 
wanted  to  go  into  a  large  expenditure,  because 
at  the  present  time  the  Trust  had  power  to 
borrow  £100,000,  but  not  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned ;  and,  to  show  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  into  an  extensive  expenditure, 
he  might  mention  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
erecting  the  cool-chamber  was  between  £2,000 
and  £3,000,  and  of  lengthening  the  dock  £6,000. 
They  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  work  of 
erecting  the  cool-store  at  once,  so  as  to  have 
it  ready  for  next  season,  and  after  that  was 
paid  for  they  would  go  on  with  the  extension 
of  the  dock.  They  did  not  desire  to  come  to 
the  House  every  session  for  borrowing-powers, 
therefore  they  asked  the  House  now  to  grant 
power  to  the  Trust  to  borrow  £10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  dock  and  of  erecting 
the  cool- chambers.  The  great  strides  that  the 
butter  and  cheese  industry  had  made  of  late 
years  made  it  a  necessity  that  some  such  work 
as  proposed  should  be  undertaken.  Of  course 
the  Harbour  Board  had  the  power  to  erect  the 
cool-chamber,  but  they  had  not  the  means  like 
the  Trust.  He  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
they  were  unduly  handicapped  in  Port  Chalmers 
when  it  was  taken  side  by  side  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  Auckland  they  had 
freezing- works  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  which 
had  been  constituted  a  cool-chamber  by  the 
Government;  in  Wellington  there  were  also 
freezing- works  near  the  wharf  which  had  also 
been  constituted  a  cool-chamber ;  and  in  Lyt- 
telton  the  Harbour  Board  had  turned  one 
of  its  sheds  into  a  cool- chamber ;  whilst  in 
Port  Chalmers  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
This  Bill,  if  passed,  would  put  that  port  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  ports. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  would  like  to  ask  the 
honourable  member  for  Chalmers,  before  the 
Bill  was  passed,  to  state  distinctly  to  the  House 
whether  there  was  any  intention  under  this 
Bill  to  borrow  for  any  other  purpose  excepting 
for  the  erection  of  cool-stores  and  the  extension 
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of  the  dock.  There  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Bill  did  not  give  borrow- 
ing-powers far  beyond  what  was  proposed  by 
the  Trust.  He  had  been  a  member  of  this  Dock 
Trust  at  one  time,  and  knew  something  about 
its  history,  and  he  could  say  without  doubt 
that  the  very  fact  that  the  Trust  had  not  had 
the  power  to  borrow  in  the  past  had  been 
strongly  in  its  favour ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
had  its  **  white  elephant,"  and  would  have 
been  in  the  same  position  as  some  of  the  other 
ports  of  the  colony.  He  hoped  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  accept  an  amendment  in 
Committee  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
borrowing-powers  of  the  Trust  should  not  be 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  those  men- 
tioned. The  honouraole  gentleman  had  told 
them  that  the  Bill  was  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  cool- stores  at  Port  Chalmers,  which 
was  a  thing  he  (Mr.  McKenzie)  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  Otago  in  general  as  well  as  for  Port 
Chalmers,  and  it  was  also  a  good  thing  for  the 
Trust  to  have  the  stores  on  the  reclaimed  land 
that  the  honourable  member  mentioned,  as 
there  was  no  other  piece  of  land  available 
which  was  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  the 
Trust's  land.  He  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  the  cool-stores  to  be  erected,  otherwise 
the  House  should  not  confer  extended  borrow- 
ing powers  on  the  Trust. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  this  Bill  had 
been  gone  into  very  carefully  before  the  Local 
Bills  Conmiittee,  and  the  honourable  member 
for  Chalmers  had  shown  very  clearly  that 
the  borrowing -powers  the  Trust  was  seeking 
were  likely  to  be  exercised  wisely.  There  was 
ample  revenue  to  pay  all  interest  on  the  further 
borrowed  money  that  the  Trust  sought  authority 
to  obtain ;  and  it  had  lately  spent  considerable 
sums  out  of  revenue  —  something  like  £3,000 
in  all— in  improving  the  dock,  and  after  that 
expenditure  it  was  shown  that  they  had  £700* 
clear  which,  if  invested  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent.,  would  enable  them  to  make  still  furtner 
improvements.  In  addition  to  the  erection  of 
the  cooling-stores,  the  Trust  asked  for  power  to- 
extend  the  dock  some  little  distance,  in  order 
to  aSord  acconmiodation  to  the  sea-going  vessels 
now  visiting  Port  Chalmers.  The  Bill  was  a 
most  commendable  one,  and  there  was  every 
reason  why  the  House  should  support  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  did  not  quite  agree  with  his 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Clutha  that 
the  Bill  was  a  commendable  one.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  did  not  exactly  like  clause  2,  which 
permitted  the  Dock  Trust  to  borrow  by  way  of 
overdraft  from  the  bank.  This  was  a  principle 
which  had  been  in  existence  some  time,  but 
they  had  now  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dunedin  Conversion  Act  of 
last  year.  That  Bill  abolished  the  principle 
which  permitted  local  bodies  to  have  large  over- 
drafts at  the  banks.  When  the  Dunedin  Loans 
Conversion  Bill  was  going  through  last  session, 
provision  was  made  that  the  released  sinking 
fund  should  be  paid  into  the  Borough  Account, 
and  thus  the  overdraft  would  be  brought  down 
to  nothing;  and  for  the  future  the  borough 
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was  to  be  permitted  to  borrow  only  so  much 
by  way  of  overdraft  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  should  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  rates.  That  principle  limited 
the  borrowing  -  powers  very  closely ;  but  the 
present  Bill  proposed  to  go  back  to  what  he 
believed  was  an  old  and  wrong  principle  — 
namely,  that  of  permitting  local  bodies  to 
borrow  by  way  of  overdraft  at  their  banks  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  thus  getting  themselves 
into  difficulties.  Let  them  come  down  and  say 
that  they  wanted  to  borrow  so  much  money, 
and  that  they  had  ample  revenue  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  then  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  their  getting  into  difficulties.  Here  was  a 
ten-thousand-pound  loan  asked  for,  and,  as 
he  resbd  the  Bill,  there  was  no  security  that 
this  amount  was  going  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  cool  -  chambers  at  all.  The 
£10,000  might  be  expended  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  dock,  or  in  the  erection  of  expensive 
cranes,  weighing-machines,  and  other  appli- 
ances. It  might  be  quite  right  for  the  Dock 
Trust  to  have  all  these  appliances  if  they  could 
afford  it  and  had  the  means.  But  the  fact 
was  that  they  had  means  without  borrowing 
to  erect  the  cool-chambers,  which  might  be 
a  good  and  necessary  thing  to  do.  He  for  one 
should  not  object  to  that,  but  he  did  object 
to  the  Trust  being  allowed  further  powers  of 
borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  dock  and  for  other  works,  without 
further  information.  The  Trust  already  had 
power  to  borrow  £100,000  for  dock  purposes,  but 
he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  able  to 
do  so. 

^Ir.  MILLAR  said  that  not  one  penny  of  it 
had  been  raised. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  that,  as  the  Trust,  then,  had 
the  power  under  another  Act  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose  of  the  dock,  he  did  not  quite  see  why 
the  power  should  also  be  put  in  this  Bill.  That 
part  of  the  Bill  might  be  struck  out,  simply 
leaving  in  the  provision  which  gave  power  to 
borrow  for  the  cool-stores.  Regarding  the  latter 
question,  he  understood  that  the  wharves  and 
approaches  and  the  railway  system  belonged  to 
the  Government  and  not  to  the  Trust.  There- 
fore it  appeared  that  the  erection  of  the  cool- 
stores  was  merely  a  portion  of  work  that  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  who 
were  practically  the  owners  of  the  wharves. 
He  did  not  at  all  see  why  the  Government 
should  not  erect  the  cool-stores  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  —  not  in  the  interests  of 
Port  Chalmers  only,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  community.  Why  should  not  the 
Government  erect  these  cool  •  stores  ?  Then 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Dock  Trust 
to  be  placed  in  difficulties  through  the  borrow- 
ing of  this  money.  Those  were  the  objections 
he  had  to  the  Bill ;  and  perhaps  they  might  be 
removed  by  the  honourable  member  who  intro- 
duced it,  in  his  reply,  consenting  to  out  out  the 
portions  of  the  Bill  to  which  exception  might 
be  taken. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW,  like  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
had  also  been  on  this  Dock  Trust.  It  was  quite 
true  what  that  honourable  gentleman  said — 
Mr.  AUen 


that  the  salvation  of  the  Trust  had  been  the 
fact  that  it  had  not  been  able  to  borrow  money. 
There  were  members  on  that  Trust  who  would 
spend  all  the  money  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  He  did  not  like  this  Bill,  and  he  thought 
that  the  erection  of  these  cool-stores,  as  had 
been  said  by  the  honourable  member  for  Brace, 
should  properly  be  carried  out  by  the  Railway 
Department.  One  objection  in  particular  to 
the  Bill  was  that  there  was  no  specific  aanoont 
stated  for  each  of  the  works  mentioned,  al- 
though it  was  understood  that  £3,000  was 
wanted  for  the  cool -chambers  and  £6,000  for 
the  dock.  It  would  have  been  far  better,  if 
they  wanted  to  extend  the  dock,  to  have  come 
to  the  House  and  have  asked  for  the  Act  of 
1881  to  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  raise  £6,000  for  the  lengthening 
of  the  present  dock,  instead  of  raising 
£100,000  to  build  a  new  one.  The  very  fact 
that  they  received  £1,000  clear  of  revenue  per 
annum  was  a  very  good  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  give  power  to  the  Trust  to  borrow 
on  the  vicious  system  of  overdrafts.  If  they 
wanted  a  square  loan,  let  them  come  to  tlie 
House  and  say  so,  and  then  they  would  know 
exactly  where  they  stood.  If  the  Bill  passed 
its  second  reading,  in  Committee  he  would 
attempt  to  bind  down  the  Trust  to  a  specific 
amount.  At  present  the  Bill  itself  was  so 
drafted  that  the  money  could  be  spent  on  any- 
thing, and  if  the  money  were  raised  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  binding  the  Trust  to  spend 
it  on  the  cool-chambers  or  on  the  dock.    They 

g  Q  could  spend  it  on  further  reclamation, 
'  on  extension  of  wharfage,  or  other  things. 
He  thought  they  should  try  to  keep  the  Trust 
within  proper  bounds.  If  the  Trust  were  wise 
he  thought  they  would  neither  go  in  for  cool- 
stores  nor  for  lengthening  the  dock  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  was  no  shipping  coming  to 
Dunedin  at  the  present  time  but  could  be  ac- 
commodated, with  the  exception  of  the  large 
steamers.  He  believed  the  House  would  be 
doing  a  kindness  to  the  Dock  Trust,  and  that 
they  would  be  doing  what  was  right  in  the  in- 
terests of  Dunedin,  if  they  rejected  this  Bill.  It 
was  not  required  at  all.  If  cool-stores  were  to 
be  built,  either  the  Railway  Department  or  the 
Harbour  Board  should  build  them.  This  Dock 
Trust  was  instituted  for  one  specific  purpose — 
namely,  the  construction  of  a  large  graving- 
dock  at  Port  Chalmers.  Under  this  Bill  they 
proposed  to  go  altogether  outside  the  original 
intention  for  which  the  Trust  was  constituted. 
With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
connection  with  land,  he  might  explain  that 
that  had  been  done  with  the  object  of  getting 
additional  and  direct  revenue,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  further  construction  of  the  main  dock. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  stated  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  ho  thought  the  House  would 
be  very  unwise  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  MILLAR  did  not  think  that  anything 
very  damaging  had  been  said  against  the  Bill. 
The  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  {Mi, 
Earnshaw),  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Dock  Trust,  said  the  thing  was  not  wanted.  He 
thought  the  most  competent  body  to  express  an 
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-opinion  upon  the  matter  was  the  National  Dairy 
Association,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
oheese-  and  hatter-factories  around  the  district. 
Tho  secretary  of  that  Association  had  informed 
the  Dock  Trust  officials  that  it  was  wanted, 
and  that  that  hody  would  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  the  ohject  being  attained. 
They  were  informed  at  the  present  time  that 
batter  and  cheese  were  liable  to  deterioration 
owing  to  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
they  were  exposed  and  to  the  frequent  handling. 
What  was  proposed  was  that  cool-stores  should 
he  built  almost  at  the  ship's  side,  so  that  the 
batter  and  cheese  might  be  taken  direct  from 
the  factory  and  put  on  board  ship.    The  short 
time  during  which  these  articles  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  temperature  would  not  affect  them 
injuriously.     They  had   offered    inducements 
^  private   firms    to  build   these   stores,  and 
^hey  had  asked    the   Government    to  do  so. 
The  Government  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
do  the   work.    Because  the  Government  and 
private  firms  could  not  do  the  work,  was  that 
■any  reason  why  all  those  engaged  in  the  butter 
and  cheese  industries  in  Otago  should  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  against  those  resident  in 
other    places?    He    might  mention  that    the 
Dock  Trust  had  last  year   £1,500  or   £2,000 
lying  to  their  credit  on  fixed   deposit.    They 
did  not  spend  that  money.    Then,   they  had 
not  raised  one  shilling  on  the  £100,000  which 
they  were  authorised  to  borrow. 
Sir  R.  STOUT.— They  could  not. 
Mr.  MILLAR  said  the  fact  remained  that 
they    had  not   borrowed   one    penny    of   the 
£100,000.    He  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  reasonable  amendments  being  made 
in   the  Bill  in  Committee.    They  desired  to 
borrow  money  to  lengthen  the  dock.    Why? 
Because  the  dock  had  not  been  made  to  suit 
the  ships,  but  the  ships  had  to  be  built  to  suit 
the  dock.    The  last  two  ships  built  by  the  Union 
Company  had  been  built  to  suit  the  dock.    The 
tendency  now  was  to  have  larger  ships ;   and 
they  were  credibly  informed  that  unless  the 
dock  was  lengthened  the  company  would  neces- 
sarily  have    to   go   elsewhere  to  dock   their 
vessels.    The  Union  Company  had  their  ma- 
chinery and  everything  down  there,  and  they 
desired   that   the  dock  should   be   made   to 
suit  the  wants   of   the  ships.    All    that   the 
Trust  intended  to  do  if  they  got  the   power 
was  to  lengthen  the  dock  by  50ft.    They  had 
no  intention  of  spending  any  more    money. 
They  did  not  desire  to  rush  into  debt.    If  the 
House  thought  there  was  too  great  power  in 
the  Bill  to  borrow  money,  he  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  accept  an  amendment.    As  to  the 

Snnt  raised  by  the  honourable  member  for 
mce  regarding  the  overdraft,  he  thought  he 
had  met  that.  The  honourable  member  said 
that  clause  5  gave  the  Trust  power  to  spend 
money  on  things  which  were  totally  unneces- 
sary. Would  the  honourable  member  main- 
tain that  a  crane  was  an  unnecessary  thing  ? 
He  could  understand  a  certain  amount  of 
opposition  coming  from  Dunedin  to  this  pro- 
posal, because  it  was  well  known  that  Port 
'Chalmers  and  Dunedin  had  always  been  fight- 


ing, and  when  any  one  tried  to  get  anything 
for  the  Port  they  generally  had  the  Dunedin 
men  up  in  arms  at  once.  The  question  was^ 
whether  Port  Chalmers  or  Dunedin  was  to  be 
the  shipping  port.  Nature  had  decided  in 
favour  01  Port  Chalmers,  and  the  city  would 
have  to  have  the  Bank  of  England  at  its  back 
before  they  could  shift  the  port  to  Dunedin. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  would  like  to  state  that 
the  honourable  member  was  incorrect  in  say- 
ing that  he  had  any  feeling  at  all  against  Port 
Chalmers. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

PUNIU  RESERVES  SALE  BILL. 

Mr.  LANG,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  said  its  object  was  to  give  power  to 
the  Puniu  Domain  Board  to  sell  certain  re- 
serves which  were  altogether  unsuitable  for 
recreation  purposes,  and  to  buy  other  land 
which  was  suitable  for  those  purposes.  The 
present  reserves  were  low-lying  swamp  land, 
altogether  unfit  for  recreation  purposes.  These 
reserves  were  formerly  covered  with  bush, 
and  as  it  was  likely  the  bush  would  he 
destroyed  by  fire  the  Board  very  wisely  sold 
the  timber,  and  they  were  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  over  £600  in  hand,  and  no 
land  suitable  to  expend  it  upon.  At  the  same 
time  the  district  was  very  much  in  need  of 
recreation  grounds.  When  the  Premier  was  at 
Te  Awamutu,  in  March,  1894,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  the  advice  given  by  the  Premier  on  that 
occasion  that  this  Bill  had  been  introduced. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  any 
shape  or  form.  The  Bill  had  passed  the  Local 
Bills  Committee  with  the  slight  amendments 
honourable  members  would  notice.  The  Bill 
only  sought  to  give  the  Board  the  right  to 
purchase  suitable  land  for  recreation  purposes, 
on  which  to  expend  the  money  they  had  in 
hand  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  thought  this  Bill  required 
some  safeguards  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  properly  provided  for  in  the  measure.  It 
gave  power  to  the  local  body  to  sell  the  reserve 
set  apart  by  the  Crown  for  recreation  purposes 
in  the  district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  money 
derived  from  the  disposal  of  it  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  fund ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill 
to  show  that  it  must  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  a  reserve.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill 
to  force  the  Board  to  acquire  other  land,  though 
it  said  that  they  might  do  so.  When  the  Crown 
set  aside  reserves  for  recreation  purposes  in 
this  way,  if  power  was  given  to  a  local  Board  to 
sell  the  reserve  for  a  certain  purpose,  that  pur- 
pose should  be  made  clear,  and  they  should 
not  be  able  to  devote  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  to  any  other  purpose.  If  the  honour- 
able member,  in  reply,  would  assure  him  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Bill  being 
amended  in  Committee  in  this  direction,  he 
should  not  object;  otherwise  he  thought  the 
Bill  should  be  opposed,  for  it  was  wrong  in 
principle  to  sell  reserves  and  put  the  money 
into  a  fund  imless  there  was  something  to  com- 
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Sil  the  local  body  to  provide  another  reserve, 
e  oould  not  see  that  this  was  provided  for. 
If  it  was  not,  he  hoped  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  intimate  his  willingness  to  have 
the  Bill  amended  in  Committee. 

Mr.  LANG  said  the  only  wish  of  the  Board 
was  to  acquire  land  as  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands.  If  that  was  not  made 
clear  in  the  Bill  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
its  insertion.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  had 
been  made  clear  in  the  Local  Bills  Committee 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "shall"  for 
"  may."    The  clause  was, — 

"  The  Board  shall  select  and  acquire  other 
lands  within  the  Parish  of  Puniu,  and  within 
that  part  of  the  Parish  of  Mangapiko  as  lies 
between  the  western  boundary  of  Puniu  Parish 
and  the  western  boundary  of  the  Town  of 
Te  Awamutu,  as  are  suitable  for  recreation 
grounds,  in  lieu  of  the  lands  sold." 

Of  course,  if  that  was  not  sufficient  he  would 
consent  to  its  being  made  perfectly  clear. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

WELLINGTON  (CITY)  SUBURBS  WATER- 
SUPPLY  BILL. 

Mr.  DUTHIE,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  said  it  amended  an  Act  relating  to 
the  water-supply,  and  provided  that  portions 
of  certain  suburbs  should  be  included  within 
the  City  of  Wellington  for  water-supply  pur- 
poses. The  suburbs  were  Melrose  and  Karori. 
The  portions  of  the  district  referred  to  which 
were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  water-supply  of 
the  Wellington  Corporation  agreed  to  what  was 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  which  was  authority  to 
levy  rates  to  the  extent  of  the  water  rate  in  the 
city.  He  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
possible  objection  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
member  in  charge  of  this  Bill  had  given  them 
a  very  meagre  description  of  it,  and  of  the  exten- 
sion of  powers  to  be  granted  under  it.  He  had 
no  desire  to  talk  out  this  Bill. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— You  cannot  do  it,  because 
it  would  come  on  again  at  half -past  seven. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  was  so  much 
the  better,  or  his  speaking  on  the  measure  might 
have  been  wrongly  regarded.  If  Ministers  said 
nothing  on  these  private  members'  Bills,  some 
of  which  were  of  great  importance,  they  were 
told  they  were  neglecting  their  duty ;  and  if 
they  spoke  on  them  they  were  accused  of 
blocking  some  Bill.  There  were  several  of  the 
Bills  he  would  have  spoken  on  at  greater 
length,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  want 
it  to  be  thought  he  was  blocking  other  Bills.  In 
his  reply  he  hoped  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  give  them  fuller  information  regarding 
this  importsbnt  matter.  It  was  proposed  to  take 
a  large  area  into  the  Wellington  Water-supply 
District,  and  he  would  like  to  know  if  this  was 
an  arrangement  to  which  the  parties  concerned 
were  all  agreed.  Was  there  any  proposal  to 
take  a  vote  of  the  people  so  that  they  might 
giye  their  consent  to  being  rated  in  the  manner 
proposed,  or  could  the  loqal  bodies  bind  over 
the  boroughs  to  be  rated,  or  would  the  rate- 
payers be  called  upon  to  consent  ?  He  hope  d 
Mr,  J.  McKemie 


the  honourable  member  would  give  them  tbis 
information  when  replying.  At  any  rate,  he 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  voting 
against  the  Bill  at  its  present  stage.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  would  give 
them  the  explanations,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
Bill  could  be  amended  when  in  Committee. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  that,  having  looked  at  the 
clock,  he  had  been  rather  brief  in  his  remarks. 
The  boundaries  of  the  districts  were  defined  in 
the  Bill  of  last  session.  The  Bill  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  suburbskn  boroughs 
which  sought  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  water- 
supply.  The  people  in  Polhill  Gully  and  other 
places  had  long  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  water-supply,  but  the  extension 
had  not  been  possible.  No  single  individual  had 
raised  an  objection  to  this  proposal.  The  Bill 
had  been  advertised,  in  compliance  with  the 
Standing  Orders;  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  objection  had  been  made  to  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  ratepayers  were  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  an  opportunity  of  getting  this 
water-supply.  The  consent  of  the  local  Coun- 
cils had  been  unanimous ;  and  he  thought  the 
matter  was  so  simple  that  it  did  not  require 
any  explanation. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

WELLINGTON  (CITY)  STREETS  BILL. 

Mr.  DUTHIE,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  said  there  were  some  narrow 
streets  in  Wellington,  constructed  in  bygone 
times,  before  the  Act  of  1886  came  into  force. 
Many  of  these  were  not  legal  streets,  and  one 
could  not  enforce  in  them  the  city  by-laws  or 
the  police  regulations  while  they  remained  pri- 
vate streets.  It  was  proposed  to  take  them  over» 
and,  the  Corporation  having  got  them  properly 
constructed,  to  maintain  them,  and  for  the 
future  to  have  the  by-laws  affecting  streets  ran 
throughout  the  whole  city.  This  was  a  matter 
to  which  objection  might  be  taken ;  but  some 
of  these  streets  had  been  in  existence  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  he  thought  the  House  would 
recognise  that  it  was  desirable  they  should  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  city  by-laws. 
Then,  beyond  that  there  was  a  clause  which 
sought  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  new 
streets;  and  the  House  would  recognise  that 
in  a  city  such  as  Wellington  it  was  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  Act  of  1886  and  con- 
struct streets  on  the  hill-sides  the  full  width 
of  66ft.  The  Council,  therefore,  sought  that 
that  condition  should  be  altered,  and  that  the 
Council  should  be  empowered  to  construct 
narrower  streets  on  the  hill- sides.  That  was 
a  point  that  had  been  objected  to  in  the  Local 
Bills  Committee.  The  objection,  however,  was 
a  Committee  one,  and  he  thought  ought  not  to 
delay  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

An  Hon.  Member.— What  width  is  it  pro- 
posed to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  it  was  proposed  that  the 
streets  on  the  hill- sides  should  be  40ft.  in 
width.  The  matter  was  certainly  one  to  be 
dealt  with  in  Committee. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  did  not  object  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  should 
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object  to  its  passing  in  its  present  form.  He 
did  not  believe  they  should  allow  fresh  streets 
to  be  laid  out  that  were  only  40ft.  in  width. 
If  some  provision  were  made  that  no  building 
should  be  constructed  within  18ft.  of  the  40ft. 
street,  or  something  like  that,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  space  of  not  less  than  66ft., 
<he  would  not  so  much  object,  because  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  might  be  very  expensive  to 
construct  streets  the  full  width.  He  would  not 
object  if  the  buildings  were  kept  at  least  66ft. 
apart. 

Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  had  to  raise  the  same 
objection  as  that  taken  by  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  allow  any  streets  less  than 
•66ft.  wide  to  be  made  in  towns.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  grasping  landowners  of  Welling- 
^n  wanted  still  further  to  crowd  the  people 
'together,  and  he  certainly  thought  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  see  the  Bill 
very  much  amended  before  it  was  allowed  to 
go  through  Committee.  As  to  a  number  of  the 
streets  that  had  been  made  in  the  past,  whether 
they  were  legal  streets  or  not,  the  sooner 
they  were  made  better  the  cheaper  it  would 
be  for  the  city,  for  the  day  would  come  when, 
with  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform,  in  a  large 
city  like  this — for  it  would  be  a  large  city  some 
day — there  would  be  a  demand  that  the  streets 
should  be  made  wider.  Instead  of  supporting 
a  measure  such  as  this,  they  should  ask  for 
power  to  widen  the  streets,  and  to  have  power 
to  defray  the  cost  by  a  Betterment  Bill,  which 
would  compel  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  the  money 
required  for  the  purpose.  The  present  Bill  was, 
he  thought,  altogether  mistaken  legislation, 
.and  showed  that  there  were  certain  people  in 
Wellington  who  wished  to  be  enabled  to  get 
the  last  farthing  they  could  out  of  their  specu- 
lations by  crowding  the  people  together  in 
narrow  sbreets.  He  was  almost  astonished  at 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
•bringing  such  a  Bill  into  the  House.  If  the 
honourable  member  wanted  to  pass  the  Bill  he 
jnnst  be  prepared  to  accept  very  large  amend- 
oneots  in  it. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

COBONERS*  INQUESTS  BILL. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Clause  1.— Short  title. 
Mr.  BEEVES  moved.  That  the  title  of  the 
-  og^     Bill  be  **  The  Abolition  of  Coroners' 
^'^'    Juries  Act." 

The    Committee   divided  on    the  question, 
**  That  the  short  title  be  retained." 
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For, 
Lawry 
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Smith,  G.  J. 

Stevens 

Stout 

Tanner 

Ward 

Noes,  20. 
Kelly,  W. 
Lawry 

Mackenzie,  T. 
McKenzie,  J. 
O'Began 
Paraca 
Pirani 


Wilson. 

Telhra. 
Meredith 
Steward. 


Beeves 
Seddon 
Thompson,  B. 
WiUis. 

Tellers. 
Allen 
Mills. 


Paibs. 


Agaifist, 
0*Began 
Te  Ao. 


Majority  for,  20. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  short  title  agreed 
to. 

Clause  2. — Dead-house  of  hospital  to  be  pub- 
lic moi:gue. 

Mr.  PINKERTON  moved.  That  the  clause 
be  struck  out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"  That  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 
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Houston 
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Button 

Crowther 

Duncan 

Flatman 

Hogg 

Joyce 

Majority  for,  11. 

Clause  retained. 

Clause  3.  —  Inquest  or  inquiry  in  licensed 
house. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  moved  to  strike  out  the 
following  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause :  **and 
for  such  accommodation  he  shall  be  paid  the 
sum  of  one  pound.*' 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand 
part  of  the  clause.'* 

Ayes,  33. 
Buchanan         Carroll  Flatman 

Button  Collins  Graham 

Camcross  Duncan  HaJl 

Camell  Eamshaw  Hall-JonsB 


Ayes,  36. 

Hutchison.  W. 

Mills 

Lang 

Montgomery 

Larnach 

Pirani 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Ru88eU,G.W. 

Mackintosh 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Maslin 

Stevens 

McGowan 

Steward 

McGuire 

Stout 

McKenzie,  R. 

Ward. 

McLachlan 

Tellers, 

McNab 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Meredith 

Smith,  G.  J. 

Noes,  24. 

Kelly,  W. 

Seddon 

Lawry 

Tanner 

McKenzie,  J. 

Thompson,  R. 

Millar 

Willis 

Mitchelson 

Wilson. 

Tellers. 

Parata 

Green 

Pinkerton 

Harris. 
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Tanner 
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Joyce 

Meredith 
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Kelly,  W. 

Newman 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Majority  for, 

13. 

Words  retained. 

Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

THRESHING-MACHINE  OWNERS'  LIEN 
BILL. 

IK  COMMITTEE. 

Major  STEWARD  moved  the  following  new 
clause  :— 

<*  When  any  agricultural  or  other  Hen  exists 
over  any  grain  threshed  by  any  contractor,  and 
is  enforced  by  the  lienee,  then  such  lienee  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  contractor  for  the  full 
price  of  the  cost  of  threshing  such  grain." 

New  clause  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported,  with  amendments. 

COAL-MINES  BILL. 
Mr.  MILLAR,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  desired  to  say  that  there  was  no 
very  great  alteration  proposed  in  it  from  the 
existing  law.  The  necessity,  however,  for  some 
amendment  had  been  forcibly  brought  under 
his  notice  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  con- 
nection with  the  relief  fand  under  **The 
Coal-mines  Act,  1891."  Under  that  Act  evenr 
mine  in  the  colony  was  compelled  to  pay  ^d. 
per  ton  for  bituminous  coal  and  }d.  per  ton  for 
Ugnite  towards  the  central  fund  to  meet  cases 
of  accident  that  occurred  in  mines.  This  had 
met  with  the  approval  of  every  one,  and  had 
worked  fairly  well ;  but  under  that  Act  power 
was  given  to  the  Minister  to  draw  up  regula- 
tions, and  amongst  those  regulations  was  one 
that  any  man  who  met  with  an  accident  in  a 
mine  had  to  give  notice  within  seven  days,  or 
otherwise  he  was  debarred  from  coming  upon 
this  fund.  He  had  the  honour  last  session  of 
presenting  a  petition  from  one  unfortunate 
man  who  met  with  a  very  serious  accident  in 
the  Kaitangata  Mine.  Again  this  session  he 
had  presented  the  same  petition  from  that 
man,  who  was  debarred  from  the  benefits  of 
this  fund  owing  to  the  one  fact  that  he  had 
not  given  notice  within  the  requisite  time. 
The  Committee  that  had  the  petition  before 
it  strongly  recommended  that  some  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  law  to  enable 
cases  of  the  same  description  in  future  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
It  was  with  this  object  that  he  had  introduced 
the  Bill.    In  the  particular  case  referred  to  the 


man  was  under  the  influence  of  morphia  for 
fourteen  days  after  he  met  with  the  accident* 
and  was  totally  unable,  physically  or  mentally* 
to  give  notice  of  any  sort.  Upon  making  the 
application  to  be  placed  on  this  fund  he  was 
met  with  this  objection.  Now,  he  thought  the 
House  would  agree  that  where  a  fund  had  been 
created  for  any  purpose,  philanthropic  or  bene- 
volent, such  as  this  fund  had  been  created 
for,  it  was  not  just  that,  owing  to  any  technical 
difficulty,  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  that 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  given  to  him 
under  the  Act.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  and  give  the 
extended  power.  There  might  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  clause  where  it  was  proposed 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Minister.  Some 
honourable  members  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  extend  the 
time  under  which  notice  could  be  given  by  the 
men.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had 
no  great  objection  to  that;  but,  seeing  that 
the  principal  Act  granted  the  power  to  the 
Minister  to  make  regulations,  and  funds  had 
been  administered  under  those  regulations,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  Bill  in  the  same 
strain,  and  therefore  proposed  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Minister  to  alter,  if  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
the  time  within  which  the  requisite  notice 
must  be  given.  But  it  was  quite  possible  that 
this  was  too  great  a  power,  and  might  lead  to 
difficulties  hereafter.  It  had  been  said  that 
different  decisions  might  be  given  in  different 
cases,  and  thereby  much  unnecessary  friction 
created.  If  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
he  would  be  ^uite  willing,  when  in  Committee,, 
to  amend  this  clause  in  the  direction  whieh 
honourable  members  desired.  His  principal 
object  was  to  secure  that,  if  a  man  met  with  an 
injury  in  a  coal-mine,  he  should  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  the  fund.  There  was  another 
addition  to  this  clause  —  an  addition  to  the 
principal  Act.  He  desired  that  the  manager 
of  a  mine  should  keep  a  full  record  of  every 
accident.  The  Act  as  it  stood  just  now  only 
compelled,  according  to  his  reading  of  it,  the 
manager  to  keep  an  account  of  serious  acci- 
dents. It  was  only  when  a  serious  accident 
occurred  that  some  account  was  required  to 
be  kept  of  it.  Well,  different  managers  might 
have  different  opinions  as  to  what  were  serious 
accidents,  and  so  he  thought  that  an  account 
of  all  accidents  should  be  kept.  That  would 
not  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour  upon  the 
Manager  of  the  mine,  and,  with  the  object  of 
getting  this  done,  he  had  inserted  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill.  The  other  portion  of  the  Bill 
was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  Act  of  1891 » 
where,  if  it  was  a  serious  accident,  the  manager 
was  compelled  to  notify  the  Minister  that  such 
an  accident  had  taken  place.  He  had  copied 
clause  55  almost  verbatim  from  the  Act  of  1891 ; 
the  only  difference  was  that  he  had  added  the 
words,  **he  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  every 
accident,"  while  the  new  portion  of  the  Bill 
was  to  give  the  extended  time.  He  also  pro* 
posed  that  section  55  of  the  principal  Act 
should  be  repealed,  as,  if  this  clause  was  car- 
ried, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  section 
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55.  Then,  as  to  clause  3  of  the  Bill.  Under 
seofeion  72  of  the  Ooal-mines  Aot  power  was 
giTon  to  the  miners  employed  in  any  mine 
where  coal  was  paid  for  by  weight  to  appoint 
a  check-weighman  for  checking  the  weights. 
He  thought  that  was  perfectly  fair  and  reason- 
able, but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  thing  was 
that  in  some  mines  objection  was  taken  to  the 
men  appointing  this  check-taker,  and,  in  cases 
that  had  come  under  his  notice,  men  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  employment  because  they 
desired  to  have  a  check  -  weighman  appointed. 
This  check-weighman  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  working  of  the  mine,  because  as  the  tubs 
came  out  from  the  different  men  there  were 
the  tallies  on  them,  and  they  were  all  run  over 
the  weighbridge  and  tipped  into  the  bin,  and 
all  the  check-weighman  did  was  to  take  a  tub 
here  and  there,  and  give  the  average  weight 
right  through.  This  power  he  desired  to  have 
extended  to  the  organization  which  represented 
the  men — namely,  the  industrial  association 
of  coal-miners.  He  thought  it  was  only  right, 
where  there  was  a  body  or  combination  of  men 
— an  organization  which  represented  the  men — 
to  let  that  organization  look  after  their  interests. 
This  he  had  provided  for  by  giving  the  power  to 
this  association  to  appoint  the  check -weigh- 
.^  Q  man.  Ample  powers  were  given  in  this 
*  '  section  72  of  the  Act  of  1891  to  prevent 
any  abuse  of  this  power,  because  the  company 
had  power  to  remove  the  man  at  any  time  if  he 
attempted  to  impede  the  working  of  the  mine, 
or  to  cause  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  the 
coal  out.  If  he  did  not  weigh  more  it  was  a 
matter  entirely  between  the  men  themselves ; 
be  was  appointed  by  the  men,  he  was  paid  by 
the  men,  and  he  was  supposed  to  look  after  the 
men's  interest,  and  the  company  had  a  man 
looking  after  theirs.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  in  some  mines  the  output  which  was  given 
bad  been  considerably  more  than  the  amount 
the  men  had  been  paid  for.  All  this  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided  if  a  check-weighman 
was  there.  For  many  years  it  had  been  the 
practice  to  have  check-weighmen  in  some  of 
the  mines,  but  in  others  they  had  not.  The 
miners  themselves  desired  to  have  this  man 
placed  there,  but  under  the  present  Act  they 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  employment  by 
placing  a  weighman  to  act  on  their  behalf.  If 
it  were  right  that  the  men  should  have  the 
power  to  have  this  check-weighman  there  it 
was  perfectly  right  the  organization  to  which 
they  belonged  should  have  the  appointment 
of  that  check-weighman.  There  was  another 
provision  made  in  the  Bill, — that  the  owner 
of  the  mine  should  supply  weights  and  mea- 
sures. The  Act  implied  that  the  mine- 
ovmer  was  to  provide  a  weighing-machine, 
and  in  most  mines  weighing-machines  were 
provided ;  but  the  Act  was  not  perfectly  clear 
on  this  point,  and  therefore  he  had  inserted 
the  necessary  provision  in  this  Bill.  He 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  which 
any  member  could  take  exception  to.  There 
was  no  fresh  departure ;  there  was  no  radical 
change.  He  was  simply  endeavouring  to  give 
the  men  justice,  both  in  regard  to  accidents 


occurring  and  to  the  question  of  weighing.  It 
was  only  fair  to  see  that  the  men  were  paid 
for  what  they  did.  With  these  introductory 
remarks,  as  he  believed  several  honourable 
members  intended  to  speak  on  the  matter,  he 
would  reserve  anything  further  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thought  the  objections  he 
had  to  this  Bill  were  practically  Committee 
ones,  and  therefore  he  had  no  reason  for 
opposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but 
as  to  clause  2,  the  keeping  of  a  full  record  of 
every  accident,  small  and  large,  that  might  be 
a  most  serious  thing  to  the  owner  of  a  coal- 
mine, especially  if  he  were  subjected  to  the 
penalties  he  would  be  subjected  to  under  this 
clause.  There  might  occur  some  trifling 
accident  which  might  not  be  worth  recording, 
and  yet,  if  he  did  not  record  it,  ho  would  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  principal  Act. 
It  was  rather  a  serious  thing  to  charge  a  mine- 
owner  with  an  offence  against  the  principal 
Act  if  he  did  not  report  an  accident  which 
could  inflict  no  harm  on  any  one ;  yet  if  he 
did  not  do  it  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  principal  Act.  This  was  throwing 
too  much  obligation  on  the  management  of  the 
mine.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  3rd  subsection 
of  the  clause,  it  might  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  limit  of  time  under  which  notice  should 
be  given  of  an  accident,  but  that  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
Minister  to  say  that  he  could  extend  the  time 
for  any  time  he  liked.  The  Minister  might' 
make  it  one  time  in  one  case  and  another  time 
in  another  case.  If  the  time  now  given  was 
not  long  enough,  let  them  extend  it.  But  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Minister.  He  might 
extend  the  time  for  two  or  three  months  in 
some  cases,  and  in  others  not  extend  it  at  all. 
He  thought  this  a  reasonable  objection  to  the 
clause.  Then,  with  regard  to  clause  8,  per- 
sonally he  had  no  objection  to  have  a  check- 
weigher  appointed  by  the  union.  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  it.  He 
never  heard  of  any  case  in  which  the  miners 
had  been  subjected  to  anything  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  that  would  lead  them  to  suspect 
that  they  would  lose  their  billets  if  they  ap- 
pointed a  check-weigher.  He  did  object  to 
the  8rd  subsection  of  clause  8,  which  provided 
that  if  this  union  appointed  a  check-weigher 
they  were  not  to  be  liable  for  his  wages.  Surely 
if  they  appointed  the  man  they  ought  to  take 
some  responsibility  on  their  shoulders  with 
regard  to  him  and  his  wages.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  imagine  there  might  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  and  feeling  even  between  the  union 
and  the  men  themselves.  Under  the  principal 
Act,  the  men  themselves  had  to  pay  for  this 
check-weigher.  Some  of  the  men  might  object 
to  pay  the  wages  of  this  man,  and  yet  tha 
power  was  given  to  the  union  to  appoint  him» 
and  they  were  not  responsible  for  nis  wages. 
He  could  not  come  upon  the  imion  which  ap- 
pointed him  for  his  wages.  That  was  an 
omission  in  the  Bill.  It  was  a  Committee  objec- 
tion, and  he  saw  no  reason  to  oppose  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  that,  knowing  the  object 
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the  honourable  gentleman  had  in  view  in  intro- 
ducing this  Bill,  he  felt  sure  that  the  people 
whom  he  intanded  to  benefit  would  fully  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  in  this  matter.  Although 
he  was  going  to  support  the  second  reading,  he 
did  not  altogether  agree  with  some  of  its  details. 
With  respect  to  clause  2,  providing  that  the 
manager  of  a  mine  should  keep  a  record  of 
every  accident,  he  thought  that  probably  what 
the  last  speaker  understood  the  clause  to  mean 
— namely,  keeping  a  record  of  every  little  minor 
accident  that  occurred — might  cause  friction. 
TFhat  might  be  amended,  and  it  could  be  made 
to  read  that  the  only  cases  recorded  ^ould  be 
such  accidents  as  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  the  person  injured  to  apply  for  relief. 
Then,  with  respect  to  subsection  (3)  of  clause  1, 
he  did  not  agree  with  it  at  all.  He  had  been 
long  enough  in  official  life  to  know  that  with  a 
Minister  having  control  people  would  pull  the 
fitrings  in  ail  directions  for  the  Minister  to  do 
what  they  wished,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it  it 
xsaused  trouble,  and  if  he  did  it  he  did  it  feeling 
he  was  not  doing  a  right  thing.  He  thought 
it  would  be  hotter  that  everything  should  be 
done  quite  openly  and  above-board,  so  that  no 
stigma  should  rest  on  any  one.  Honourable 
members  knew  very  well  that  patronage  was 
Aot  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing.  If  a 
member  of  the  House  made  a  recommendation 
for  appointment  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
his  district  it  was  certain  that,  if  he  made  one 
.  friend  in  that  district,  he  made  many  enemies 
through  that  appointment.  Therefore  he 
thought  this  matter  of  leaving  too  much  dis- 
oretionary  power  in  any  one's  hands  very  un- 
xlesirable.  With  respect  to  the  Srd  section, 
about  the  unions  having  the  power  to  nominate 
a  weigher,  he  quite  agreed  with  that.  He  knew 
of  two  cases  where  the  men  were  under  the  im- 
pression, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
fact  of  their  appointing  a  check-weigher  would 
lead  to  their  services  not  being  required  in  the 
mines.  Allowing  the  unions  to  make  this 
appointment  would  put  it  in  such  a  way  that 
no  cause  of  complaint  would  fall  upon  any 
one.  But  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  a  union  in  the  North  Island  appoint- 
ing one  in  the  South  Island,  or  vice  versd. 
He  thought  they  might  insert  the  words  "  in 
the  district  where  the  mine  is  situated," 
and  that  would  probably  settle  the  question. 
With  respect  to  what  the  last  speaker  men- 
tioned— namely,  that  the  union  would  not  incur 
any  liability  for  the  check-weigher's  wages — 
the  section  above  stated  that  the  waiges  should 
be  recovered  in  accordance  with  section  72  of 
the  original  Act.  This  relieved  the  union  from 
any  responsibility  for  the  man's  wages,  and 
made  the  men  themselves  responsible,  the 
unions  simply  being  the  instruments  used  for 
appointing  him.  The  men  were  compelled  to 
pay  his  wages  under  the  existing  law,  and  they 
were  doing  it  now  in  some  cases.  So  far  as  he 
«ould  see,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  agree  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  the  Goldfields  Committee, 
the  members  of  which  were  fully  acquainted  with 
mining  matters,  and  they  would  probably  put 
Mr,  Cadman 


the  question  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  districts  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH  thought  that  last  session, 
when  they  got  the  consolidation  measure,  they 
would  have  done  with  this  coal-mining  business 
for  a  time.  Here  they  were  every  year  with 
this  subject  brought  up.  He  did  not  agree 
with  this  Bill,  and  he  thought  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  enabled  him  to  bring  in  something 
better.  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  ask 
these  mine-managers  to  keep  records  of  evezy 
little  accident  that  happened  in  a  mine.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  sprained  his  ankle  or 
knocked  a  little  bit  ofi  his  thumb,  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  the  mansiger  should  keep  a 
record  of  these  occurrences.  If  an  accident 
happened  which  necessitated  a  man  going  on 
the  sick-list,  that  would,  of  course,  be  recorded. 
Then,  he  objected  to  the  money  going  into  a 
central  fund,  because  such  places  as  Mokau, 
Waikato,  and  other  places,  would  never  get  a 
penny  back.  The  power  would  be  with  the 
Central  Board,  and  these  out-districts  would 
get  very  little  out  of  the  fund.  In  some  mines 
they  did  not  weigh  the  coal  or  need  check- 
weighers.  He  gave  the  honourable  gentleman 
credit  for  bringing  this  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers,  but  in  the  consolidation  Act  of 
the  previous  year  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  protect  their  interests.  In  that  Act  there 
was  provision  made  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  money  out  of  every  ton,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  in  cases  of  accident. 
He  supported  that,  and  would  always  support 
anything  that  would  place  the  mining  industry 
upon  a  proper  footing;  but  he  did  not  see 
the  necessity  for  the  provision  in  this  Bill. 
He  thought  it  better  that  they  should  let  the 
Act  stand  as  it  is.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  take  the  advice  of 
the  Minister  of  Mines,  and,  after  getting  the 
Bill  past  the  second  reading,  allow  it  to  be 
referred  to  the  Goldfields  Committee,  so  that 
the  amendments  pointed  out  by  the  Minister 
might  be  made.  If  he  got  tne  honourable 
gentleman's  assurance  that  he  would  do  this  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Bill.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, with  the  honourable  gentleman's  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  industries  of  the 
colony,  he  ought  to  be  bringing  in  a  Bill  for 
nationalising  the  coal-mines,  and  if  he  did  that 
he  would  be  doing  some  good  for  the  country, 
and  some  good  for  the  industry. 

Mr.  CKOWTHEB  said  the  Minister  had  so 
thoroughly  and  practically  explained  this  Bill 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  him  (Mr 
Crowther)  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at 
any  length,  other  than  just  to  say,  in  answer  to 
what  the  last  speaker  had  said,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  nationalising  anything  that  belonged 
to  another.  He  had  just  risen  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  clause  8  of  the  Bill* 
and  to  earnestly  ask  the  House  to  pass  it.  If 
that  were  done,  he  thought  that  all  would  be 
done  that  it  was  necessary  to  do.  The  Pub- 
lic Petitions  A  to  L  Committee  had  before 
them  a  case  wherein  it  was  proved,  or  set  out 
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l>eyond  all  doubt — the  Minister  of  Mines  was  at 
the  meeting,  and  knew  the  details  as  well  as  he 
-did — that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
this  clause. 

An  Hon.  Meubeb.  —  You  mean  the  sub- 
section ? 

Mr.  CROWTHER  said  he  referred  to  sub- 
section (3)  of  clause  2,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the 
principal  Act,  or  the  regulations  thereunder, 
prescribing  a  limit  of  time  within  which  a 
person  injured  in  or  by  an  accident  must  give 
notice  of  the  injury  or  accident,  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  Sick  and 
Accident  Fund,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the 
Minister  may  extend  such  limit,  or  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  any  such  notice,  in  any 
instance  where,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  injuiy  or  accident,  he  thinks  it  equitable  so 
to  do." 

The  present  Act  only  gave  a  person  injured 
4he  limited  time  of  seven  days  to  make  appli- 
cation. Now,  it  was  proved  to  the  Committee 
Jbeyond  all  doubt  that  in  the  case  he  mentioned 
the  person  whose  case  was  under  consideration 
was  not  able  to  make  the  claim  within  the 
seven  days :  hence  the  absolute  necessity  for 
this  clause.  It  might  not  be  seven  days,  it 
might  not  be  twenty  days,  because  there  was  a 
fund,  the  moneys  in  which  were  available  for 
the  purpose  prescribed  in  this  clause,  and  if  a 
person  was  disabled — if  he  was  not  able  to  make 
his  claim  within  a  month — his  claim  should 
certainly  be  met.  This  was  the  necessity  for 
the  clause,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  passed 
unaltered,  having  this  example  before  them, 
showing  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  McGOWAN  said. the  honourable  member 
for  Bruce  and  the  Minister  of  Mines  had  really 
touched  the  salient  points  of  this  Bill,  and  he 
was  sorzy  to  differ  from  his  honourable  friend 
the  Minister  of  Mines  upon  clause  8.  This 
clause  he  intended  to  oppose  upon  principle,  as 
it  would  be  bringing  in  an  altogether  foreign 
•element — an  element  having,  or  which  might 
have,  comparatively  little  interest  for  the  men 
employed  in  the  mine,  for  to  compel  them  to 
pay  their  quota  of  the  wages  of  a  check-weigher 
vrho  was  appointed  withoat  their  authority 
was  extremely  unfair.  No  industrial  union 
£hould  have  the  power  to  put  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  the  expense  of  employ- 
ing a  check-weigher  in  small  mines ;  it  was,  he 
thought,  altogether  unreasonable,  and,  more 
than  that,  he  thought  it  was  just  working  in 
the  direction  of  being  against  the  miner,  and 
not  in  his  favour  at  aJl.  He  thought  it  was  a 
most  unrighteous  principle  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  man  over 
whose  appointment  they  had  no  control,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  carefully  guard  the 
interest  of  the  worker  as  compared  with  the 
hiterest  of  the  union.  He  wished  to  raise  a 
slea  on  behalf  of  the  individual  worker  so  that 
he  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  continuously 
under  the  power  of  a  body  in  which  he  had  very 
little  "say"  himself.  He  hoped  the  House 
frould  not  pass  this  clause. 

Mr.  DUNOAN  agreed  vnth  the  principle  of 


the  Bill,  but  in  Gonmiittee  he  thought  they 
would  need  to  have  some  alterations  made  in 
it.  For  instance,  the  provision  in  clause  8  for 
having  a  check-weigher  placed  at  the  coal- 
mine required  some  attention.  There  were 
mines  in  the  district  that  he  came  from,  and 
in  other  places  as  well,  in  which  only  two  or 
three  men  altogether  were  employed.  Was 
it  proposed  they  should  keep  a  check-weigher 
in  such  a  place  ?  Yet  they  were  mines  under 
the  Act.  But  under  the  present  Bill  they 
would  come  under  the  operation  of  clause  3, 
and  the  men  would  have  to  contribute  to  this 
fund.  He  was  in  full  accord  with  the  principle 
of  extending  the  time  within  which  a  claim 
could  be  made,  because  in  one  mine  in  the 
Waitaki  district  a  man  two  years  ago  got  killed 
there ;  he  left  a  wife  and  two  or  three  young 
children—he  was  not  certain  whether  there 
were  three,  but  at  any  rate  there  were  two — 
and  yet,  because  notice  was  not  given  within 
the  required  time,  there  was  no  money  forth- 
coming out  of  the  fund  for  the  case,  and  the 
bereaved  wife  got  nothing.  He  therefore  in- 
tended to  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  but,  with  regard  to  this  check-weigher,  he 
was  not  so  very  sure  whether  it  was  a  good  pro- 
vision or  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  be  was  quite 
sure  that  in  the  small  district  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  it  would  not  do  at  all,  because 
the  few  men  employed  in  the  mine  could  not 
afford  to  pay  a  man  to  stop  at  the  place  to 
act  as  check-weigher. 

Mr.  HOGG  thought  every  credit  was  due  to 
the  honourable  member  who  had  introduced 
this  Bill  as  far  as  his  intentions  were  concerned. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  remedy  certain  defects,  or  rather 
omissions,  in  the  original  Act  that  was  passed 
a  session  ago.  But  he  must  say  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
honourable  members,  and  particularly  by  the 
Minister,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  make  some  very  radical  amendments. 
The  2nd  clause,  which  provided  that  a  full 
record  of  every  accident  which  occurred  in  the 
mine  should  be  kept  by  the  manager,  was  open 
to  some  objection.  He  thought  in  the  case  of 
most  mines  this  was  a  duty  that  the  managers 
would  hardly  be  able  to  efficiently  perform. 
For  instance,  the  question  might  arise.  What 
did  a  "  full  record  "  mean  ?  He  thought,  if  the 
qualifying  adjective  were  left  out,  the  matter 
might  be  considerably  simplified;  and  then, 
again,  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
that  a  full  record  should  be  supplied  of  every 
accident,  because  some  of  the  accidents  might 
be  of  such  a  trivial  character  that  it  would  be 
simply  imposing  a  large  amount  of  superfluous 
labour  on  the  managers,  or  those  having  the 
charge  of  the  mine,  if  they  required  that  in 
every  case,  no  matter  how  trifling  the  acci- 
dent might  be,  a  record  of  that  accident 
must  be  kept.  In  fact,  it  would  amount  to 
imposing  a  duty  of  a  very  exhaustive  charac- 
ter— one  that  would  almost  require  the  whole 
attention  of  a  manager,  or,  at  least,  of  one 
individual  in  charge  of  the  mine,  to  properly 
keep.  Now,  considering  that  some  of  our  mines. 
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in  New  Zealand  at  all  events,  were  manned  by 
a  comparatively  few  individuals,  he  thought 
restrictions   of   this    kind    were   unnecessary, 
and  would  be  intolerable.    Then,  in  reading 
further  on,  he   found    the   manager  was  re- 
quired forthwith,  or  immediately  an  accident 
occurred,  to  give  written  notice  thereof  to  the 
Inspector,  and  also  to  report  the  same  by  tele- 
graphic message  to  the  Minister.     Well,  he 
thought   this  was  going  too   much    into   de- 
tail   as    to    the    procedure    which  should  be 
adopted.    If  notice  were  sent  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  whether  it  were  a  written  notice  or 
whether  it  was  telegraphed  to  the  Inspector  or 
the  proper  officer,  he  thought  that  should  be 
adequate  for  all  practical  purposes.    Then,  with 
regskrd  to  subsection  (2)  of  the  same  clause, 
which  provided  that  no  portion  of   a   mine 
where  a  serious  accident  might  have  occurred 
was  to  be  interfered  with  until  the  Inspector  or 
some  other  person  appointed  by  the  Minister,  or 
the  Coroner's  jury,  had  inspected  it,  he  thought 
that  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  There  were  times 
when  it  might  be  dangerous  to  perform  any 
inspection  of  the  kind;  and  if  a  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  in  a  mine  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  run    the   risk   of   having  a  fur- 
ther serious  accident  possibly  occurring  in  the 
same  mine.    He  did  not  think  this  provision 
was  necessary  at  all.    There  was  no  doubt  that 
where  a  serious  accident  occurred  in  a  mine 
it  was  desirable  that  the  cause  should  be  ascer- 
tained, if  it  could  be  done,  without  requiring 
either  the  Inspector  or  other  officers  appointed 
by  the  Minister  to  incur  any  personal  risk  on 
their  own  part.     As  a  rule,  there  were  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  locality  of  an  acci- 
dent quite  able  and  competent  to  give  fair  and 
full  evidence  as  to  the  cause  by  which  the 
accident  was  produced.     With  regard  to  the 
time-limit  for  giving  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  who  might  be   injured,  in  order 
that  they  might  participate  in  the  Sick  and 
Accident  Fund,  he  agreed  with  the  honourable 
member  for  Bruce  that  it  would  be  better  to 
prescribe  a  time  than  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Minister,  because   that  would   be   really 
imposing  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
that,   he    was    satisfied,    it   would    be  much 
better  the  Minister  should  be  exempted  from. 
■t-ioQ    All  kinds  of  motives  were  ascribed  to 
*     '    Ministers,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
to  remove  any  discretion  of  the  kind  from  their 
control.     The    provision  in  subsection  {h)   of 
clause  3,  providing  that  the  unions  should  have 
no  liability  in  respect  to  the  wages  of    the 
check-weigher,  was  a  very  objectionable  one. 
If  it  were  necessary  for  the  unions  to  provide 
a  check-weigher,  they  should  incur  a  fair  and 
reasonable  liability  in  regard  to  his  wages,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  carried  on  his 
operations.    He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be 
80  amended  in  Committee  that  it  would  be 
made  a  sound  and  workable  measure.    The 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill  had  done  so  with  very  good  motives,  and 
in  order  to  render  the  mines  safer  than  they 
were  at  present,  and,  consequently,  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  miners. 
Mr.  Hogg 


Mr.  MILLS  was  very  much  pleased  to  wel- 
come amongst  the  ranks  of  the  miners   the 
honourable  member  for  Chalmers.    He  noticed, 
however,  that  whenever  a  matter  affecting  the 
mining    industry   was    under   discussion    the 
benches  soon  became  very  nearly  empty,  and 
looked  very  much  like  what  they  looked  at  that 
moment.    Such  a  position  was  really  absurd^ 
and  he  knew  of  no  reasonable  cause  why  mem- 
bers should  leave   the   House   whenever   the 
mining  question  was  opened  up.     Very  few 
honourable  members  seemed  to  realise  what  this 
vast  industry  meant.    He  did  not  care  whether 
it  was  in  regard  to  coal -mining  or  gold-mining ; 
it  did  not  matter  much  which  they  referred 
to,  as  they  all  worked  on  the  same  platform, 
and  with  the  same  end  in  view ;  and  their 
efforts  would  be  of    great  advantage  to  the 
colony.    To  his  idea,  those  who  ought  to  have 
given  attention  to  this  matter  had  not  done  so, 
for  the  reason  that  probably  honourable  mem- 
bers did  not  understand  what  a  number  of 
people  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  mining. 
With  regard  to  this  Bill,  he  did  not  think  that 
it  went  far  enough  in  some  respects.    He  had 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Coal-mines  Bill 
passed  into  law  last  session,  and  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  in  that  Act  there  was  pro- 
vision made  to  meet  the  cases  of  those  engaged, 
as  well  as  in  the  gold-mining  industry.     He 
referred  particularly  to  one  clause  which  had 
been  almost  repeated  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
he  had  not  heard  any  reason  from  the  honour- 
able member  in  charge  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  clause  in  the  present  Bill.    He  referred  to 
clause  55  of  the  Goal- mines  Act.     In  regard 
to  the  2nd  clause,  it  should  be  clearly  defined 
what  the  word  **  accident  *'  meant,  as  slight 
accidents    might    occur    in    connection    with 
mines  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  com- 
municating either  to  the  department  or  to  the 
Minister.    They  had  often  had  in  the  colony 
accidents  of  a  very  grave  description  in  con- 
nection with  their  coal-mines.    Probably  there 
might   have  been  negligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  managed  the  mines,  and  therefore 
it  was  quite  right  that  there  should  be  regu- 
lations to  enforce  proper  attention  being  given 
to  those  who,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,, 
were  engaged  in  the  mines.    Such  a  provision 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  miners.    Clause  2 
he  did  not  think  went  ^uite  far  enough.    What 
did  it  mean?    Was  it  intended  to  apply  to 
injury  to  the  mine  or  to  life  ? — because  he  could 
quite  realise  that  if  the  provision  were  intended 
to  apply  to  the  mine   the  people  in  charge 
would  not  be  required  to  be  toid  before  they 
took  immediate  steps  to  prevent  further  injury 
to  the  mine.    Then,  in  subsection  (3),  regarding 
the  limit  of  time  in  which  accidents  were  to  be 
reported,  it  was  quite  right  that  a  reasonable 
limit  should  be  allowed.     It   was  so  in  all 
friendly  societies,  where  a  member  had  to  make 
a  declaration  within  a  reasonable  time  in  case 
of  sickness  or  accident.    There  was  another 
clause  in  the  Bill— namely,  clause  3 — referring 
to  the  industrial  unions  having  the  power  to 
appoint  a  check-weighman,  on  which  he  wished 
to  say  a  word  or  two.    He  had  no  objection  to- 
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the  indnstrial  unions  making  this  appoint- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  snoh  an  arrange- 
ment might  not  give  satisfaction  either  to  the 
manager  of  a  mine  or  to  the  owner.  He  should 
d^ei  farther  remarks  on  the  Bill  until  it  got 
into  Committee,  but  would  support  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  CABNCROSS  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  demand  for  this  Bill.  There  were  coal- 
mines in  his  own  district,  but  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  principal  Act.  He  presumed,  howcTer,  that 
the  honourable  member  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill  was  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  coal- 
mining industry  than  he  was,  and  perhaps  he 
(Mr.  Camcross)  was  repeating,  in  reference  to 
thifl  measure,  criticism  which  most  necessarily 
ran  pretty  well  in  the  same  channel  through- 
oat  the  debate.  On  this  account  speakers  were 
almost  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  ground, 
but  he  thought  he  could  touch  upon  one  new 
point  which  might  be  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  honourable  member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill.  He  joined  with  those  honourable  mem- 
bers who  thought  it  would  be  a  troublesome 
piece  of  business  to  frame  a  measure  com- 
pelling the  coal-mine  owners  to  report  every 
accident  that  took  place.  Some  of  these  acci- 
dents were  quite  unavoidable,  and  of  a  trivial 
description,  as  the  honourable  member  for  Bruce 
had  mentioned;  and  a  man  could  get  the 
manager  into  considerable  trouble  if  he  did  not 
report  such  accidents,  in  accordance  with  the 
BUI.  Should  the  Bill  be  passed,  some  altera- 
tion would  be  required  in  this  provision,  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
trivial  accident  that  might  take  place  in  a  coal- 
mine. In  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  term 
for  reporting  accidents,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  limit  of  fourteen  days  mentioned 
in  the  main  Act,  but  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to 
say  that  there  should  be  no  limit  at  all.  If 
they  once  abolished  this  provision  it  would 
open  the  door  to  claims  bsing  made  that 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  thought  of. 
This  had  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  old 
soldiers.  There  was,  in  the  case  of  the  old 
soldiers,  supposed  to  be  a  limit  of  time  in 
which  the  claims  had  to  be  sent  in,  but 
that  limit  was  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  claims  never  stopped 
coming  in;  and  to  remove  the  stipulation 
in  the  case  of  the  coal-mines  would  open 
the  door  to  similar  trouble.  The  honourable 
gentleman  in  charge  of  this  measure  ought 
to  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  in 
Committee,  whereby  some  limit  should  be 
placed  on  the  time  for  sending  in  claims. 
With  regard  to  clause  3,  giving  the  unions 
power  to  appoint  a  check-weigher,  he  would 
uke  to  know  whether  there  had  been  any 
demand  for  such  a  provision.  Perhaps  the 
honourable  member  for  Chalmers,  in  his  reply, 
would  answer  this  point.  In  his  opinion,  if 
the  unions  had  the  power  of  appointing  this 
check-weigher,  then  certainly  tney  ought  to 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  privilege  of  paying 
for  him.  It  was  proposed  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  check-weigher  apply  to  all  coal-mines. 


There  were  some  coal-mines  in  the  colony 
which  were  worked  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple. In  these  cases  bodies  of  men  banded 
together  and  shared  the  profits  and  paid  the 
expenses  between  them.  He  thought  it  would 
be  unfair  to  them  to  have  a  check-weigher  ap- 
pointed for  whom  they  had  never  asked,  and 
to  say  to  them  that  they  should  pay  his  wages. 
He  thought  this  was  a  feature  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  should  consider,  and  he  should 
accept  some  modification  in  that  respect,  at 
all  events,  as  far  as  the  co-operative  workmen 
were  concerned.  He  would  like  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  reply,  to  give  the  House  his 
reasons  for  urging  that  the  industrial  union 
should  appoint  the  check-weigher ;  and  also  he 
should  let  the  House  know,  further,  whether 
he  intended  to  force  the  check-weighers  on 
the  coal-mines  which  were  worked  on  the  co- 
operative principle. 

Mr.  FBASEB  would  like  to  ask  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Bill  whether 
he  would  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister 
of  Mines  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Goldfields  Committee.  If  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  consent  to  that,  he  would  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  would  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  would,  in  the  Goldfields 
Committee,  propose  the  amendments  he  desired 
to  see  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLAB  would  take  the  honourable 
gentleman's  assurance,  as  a  member  of  the 
Goldfields  Committee,  that  he  would  help  him 
to  have  the  Bill  dealt  with  so  as  to  come  before 
the  House  again  next  Thursday.  On  that 
understanding  he  would  agree  to  its  going  to 
the  Goldfields  Committee. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN  hoped  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  accept  the  advice  tendered  to 
him,  for  it  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.  He  thought  the  measure  required  amend- 
ing in  regard  to  workers  who  met  with  acci- 
dents having  to  send  in  their  claims  within 
the  short  time  at  present  in  force.  As  to  the 
clause  in  reference  to  the  check-weigher,  and 
as  to  the  other  clauses,  he  did  not  understand 
these  matters,  but  he  thought  that  the  men 
who  got  the  work  done  should  be  the  men  to 
pay  for  it.  He  thought  they  should  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  any  legislation  of  this  sort, 
to  deal  fairly  with  both  masters  and  men.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  was  referred  to  the  Goldfields  Committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS  thought  this  Bill  contained 
very  much  to  commend  it ;  but,  briefly  looking 
at  clause  2,  whilst  he  agreed  that  it  might 
be  necessary  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of 
all  accidents  which  occurred,  still  it  was 
necessary  that  those  accidents  should  be 
classified.  If  accidents  were  to  be  recorded 
irrespective  of  whether  they  were  minor  acci- 
dents or  serioas  accidents,  it  must  be  apparent 
that,  as  these  records  must  ultimately  be- 
come public  property,  the  result  might  have' 
a  very  serious  effect  on  one  of  our  most 
important  national  industries.  It  would  be 
unfair  that  such  serious  reflections  should  be 
cast   on   that   industry    through  the   records 
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being  kept  of  all  accidents  of  a  minor  cha- 
racter. He  quite  agreed  with  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  prescribing  a 
limit  of  time  under  subsection  (8)  of  clause  2. 
He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  that  the 
time  should  be  prescribed,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  lef  b  to  any  Minister  to  appoint  Skny 
time  he  might  personally  think  fit  or  might 
be  requested  to  fix.  He  felt  quite  sure  that 
unless  he  was  appointed  by  the  Act  it  would 
lead  to  trouble  in  the  future.  With  regard 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  check-weigher, 
he  felt  sure  of  this,  knowing  some  little  as  to 
the  relations  existing  between  workmen  and 
their  employers :  that  no  employer  would  agree 
to  a  weigher  being  so  appointed,  though  his 
position  might  be  one  of  absolute  neutrality. 
He  would  not  agree  to  this  man  coming  be- 
tween him  and  his  workmen  if  such  check- 
weigher  had  been  appointed  by  some  outside 
body.  He  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  a  party 
having  no  business  connection  with  either  the 
employer  or  employed,  though  he  might  have 
a  connection  through  a  union,  would  lead  to 
trouble.  He  thought  the  workmen  themselves, 
while  they  had  a  right  to  appoint  their  own 
weigher,  ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
■  appointment,  and  not  expect  the  mine-owner 
to  do  so.  These  matters  appeared  to  him  to 
be  points  which  should  have  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  honourable  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Gold- 
fields  Committee ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
'been  satisfied  to  make  these  suggestions  to 
that  Committee.  He  thought  they  were 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  they  were  at- 
tended to,  he  would  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MIL  LAB  had  to  thank  honourable 
members  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  this  Bill,  and  in  replying  he  would  try 
-to  clear  away  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
some  honourable  members  evidently  felt  at 
present  in  regard  to  the  measure.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Bruce  took  objection  to  the 
words  "full  record  of  every  accident."  He 
was  not  particularly  wedded  to  the  words  '*  full 
record  "  of  all  minor  accidents,  but  it  occurred 
to  him  that  unless  a  record  of  all  accidents  were 
kept  it  might  lead  to  trouble  hereafter.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  working  in  a  mine  met  with 
an  accident  through  a  fall  of  coal,  and  he  had 
his  shin  or  leg  skinned,  suppose  the  accident 
was  not  serious  enough  for  him  to  knock  ofi 
work,  and  suppose  that  in  eight  or  ten  days 
erysipelas  set  in:  if  no  record  had  been  kept 
of  the  accident,  it  might  be  set  up  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  assisted  that  he  had  met 
with  the  accident  in  a  drunken  brawl,  or  in 
some  other  place  than  the  coal-mine.  He  did 
not  intend  that  the  record  should  be  public 
property,  but  he  thought  that  some  such  record 
as  he  had  suggested  should  be  kept  of  these 
accidents.  He  was  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
word  **  full "  out.  A  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing seemed  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  check- 
weighing.  Some  honourable  members  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  making  an  alteration  in 
Mr,  ColUna 


the  law.    Clause  72  of  "  The  Coal-mines  Act, 
1891,"  provided,— 

«  The  persons  who  are  employed  in  a  mine 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  and  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  mineral  gotten  by 
them,  ^ay,  at  their  own  cost,  station  a  person 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  *  a  check-weigher  'h 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  weighing  of  saen 
mineral,  in  order  to  take  an  account  of  the 
weight  thereof,  and  if  in  any  mine  reasonable 
facilities  are  not  afforded  to  him  for  taking 
such  account  the  owner  and  agent  of  such 
mine  shall  each  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act.  The  check-weigher  shall  not  be 
authorised  in  any  way  to  impede  or  interrupt 
the  working  of  the  mine,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  weighing,  but  shall  be  authorised  only  to 
take  such  account  as  aforesaid,  and  his  ab- 
sence shall  not  be  a  reason  for  interrupting  or 
delaying  such  weighing. 

'*  If  a  check-weigher  shall  impede  or  inter- 
rupt the  working  of  the  mine,  or  interfere  with 
the  weighing,  or  otherwise  misconduct  himself, 
such  owner  or  agent  may  complain  to  the 
nearest  Besident  Magistrate's  Court,  which,  if 
it  shall  think  fit,  may  call  upon  the  check- 
weigher  to  show  cause  against  his  remoyal. 
Such  Court  shall  hear  the  parties,  and,  if  it 
think  that  sufficient  ground  is  shovm  to  justify 
the  removal  of  the  check-weigher,  may  make  a 
summary  order  for  his  removal,  and  he  shall 
thereupon  be  removed.  The  Court  may  in 
every  case  make  such  order  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  proceedings  as  it  thinks  just. 

*^  The  payment  of  a  check-weigher  appointed 
by  the  persons  employed  in  the  mine  shall  be 
a  charge  upon  every  miner  employed  in  such 
mine  and  hewing  coal  by  weight  in  the  said 
mine,  and  may  be  recovered  from  any  such 
miner." 

Some  honourable  members  ima- 
gined that  he  wanted  to  force  upon 
the  mine-owner  a  check-weigher  through  the 
unions.  He  understood  the  association  of 
workmen  would  consist  of  the  men  working  in 
the  mine,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  insert, 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee,  the  words 
'*in  the  district"  or  *'of  the  district."  Some 
honourable  members  had  taken  great  objection 
to  unions  or  associations  having  anything  to 
do  with  it.  He  was  only  asking  them  to  carry 
out  the  principle  already  contained  in  the  Act — 
namely,  that  the  miners'  association  was  given 
the  power  to  administer  the  Accident  Fund.  If 
the  association  could  control  this  fund,  it  was 
not  too  much  power  to  give  them  to  appoint 
a  check-weigher  when  requested  by  the  men. 
Those  were  the  only  real  objections  taken  to  the 
Bill,  and  he  felt  confident,  now  that  he  had 
explained  the  matter,  honourable  members 
would  support  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Friday,  26th  July,  1895. 

FinI  BeadixLgs— Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2)— Hoki- 
tika,  Ac,  Be8erve8--Contagloa8  DlBoases  Act— 
Orand  Jary  Abolition— Divorce  Bill— Criminal 
GodeBiU. 


The  Hon.  the  Spbakbb  took  the  ohair  at 
ball-past  two  o'clock. 

PSAYXBS. 

FIBST  READINGS. 
Coroners'  Juries  Bill,  Dunedin  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  Bill. 

IMPREST  SUPPLY  BILL  (No.  2). 
This  Bill  was  read  the  first,  the  second,  and 
the  third  time. 

HOKITIKA,  ETC..  RESERVES. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  TAIAROA  moved,  That  there 
be  laid  upon  the  table  a  return  showing  the 
mtmber  and  names  of  the  present  lessees  of  the 
NoHve  reserves  at  Hokitika,  Arahura^  and  Qrey- 
mouth,  together  with  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by 
sach ;  alio,  the  number  of  sections  in  the  said 
reserves  which  are  unlet  at  the  present  time. 
He  had  been  induced  to  move  this  motion  be- 
oanae  the  Natives  who  were  interested  in  these 
rsserves  were  in  ignorance  of  what  was  being 
done  about  their  leases.  They  were  also  under 
the  impression  that  a  portion  of  their  reserves 
were  at  present  under  no  lease,  and  that  no 
returns  were  coming  from  them. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  the  in- 
formation  asked  for  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  be  supplied  as  soon  as  it  was 
received  from  the  Government  Printer.  The 
report  was  now  in  hand.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  about  the  sections  which  were  not 
occupied.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  return  of  those. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACT. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  W.  C. 
WALKER,  it  was  ordered,  That  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Police  of  the  several  districts 
en  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act, 
and  the  effect  of  its  non-operation  since  it  was 
suspended  in  the  districts  where  it  was  operative, 
be  laid  on  the  table, 

GRAND  JURY  ABOLITION. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  MAOGREGOR,  in  moving  the 
motion  standing  in  his  name,  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  expatiating  further  on  this  matter, 
and  merely  moved  this  motion  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  in  a  specific  manner  before  the 
Council  for  an  expression  of  its  opinion.  He 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  on  the  pre- 
vious day  in  not  proceeding  with  his  motion, 
because  he  found,  on  consideration,  that  it 
would  not  be  such  a  formidable  matter  as  he 
imagined  to  prepare  clauses  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject.  He  had,  in  fact,  since  then  prepared 
a  Bill  which  would,  he  thought,  be  sufficient 


for  the  purpose,  so  that  any  anticipated  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  such  a  provision  need  not 
deter  the  Council  from  adopting  either  motion 
or  amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  "  (1) 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the 
Orand  Jury  is  unnecessary,  and  should  be 
abolished;  (2)  that  the  Qovemment  be  requested 
to  bring  down  a  BUI  next  session  giving  effect 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Council." — (Hon.  Mr. 
MacGbegob.) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK  desired  to  move 
an  amendment  so  as  to  bring  the  Council  back 
to  the  position  it  occupied  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  He  trusted  the  Council  would 
permit  him  to  substitute  other  words  for  those 
in  the  resolution.  He  had  been  a  candidate 
for  the  other  House  no  less  than  seven  times. 
He  had  been  successful  on  three  occasions,  and' 
lost  on  four — ruiming  two  elections  in  the  same  - 
year,  when  the  law  was  different  from  what  it 
was  at  present,  and  a  general  polling-day  did^ ' 
not  exist.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
had  always  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  believed 
that  few  members  of  that  Council  who  hckd 
run  elections  had  not  done  the  same  thing. 
He  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  member  of 
either  House,  or  a  Minister  who  had  run  a 
popular  election,  who  had  not  done  so.  There- 
fore it  was  well  that  the  Council  should  have- 
submitted  to  it,  and  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted this  session,  not  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend,  with  which  he  believed  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself  was  not  in 
sympathy,  but  the*  question  raised  in  the 
amendment.  This  was  a  subject  that  should 
not  be  paltered  with.  He  would  like  to  see  a 
great  reform  of  this  sort  emanate  from  the 
Council,  and  he  hoped  it  would.  He  believed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  intro- 
ducing a  provision  to  this  effect  in  the  Juries 
Bill,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  it.  He  was 
not  going  into  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  special  juries  or  Grand  Juries ;  but  an  im- 
pression prevailed,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor 
pointed  out,  that  all  special  jurors  at  the  pre- 
sent time  were  upon  the  Grand-Jury  list. 
Grand  jurors  and  special  jurors  were  alike  on 
the  common-jury  list.  Therefore  all  talk  about 
increasing  the  intelligence  of  the  common  jury 
by  the  aid  of  special  jurors  was  moonshine. 
Some  believed  that  if  a  man  was  on  the  Grand 
Jury  or  on  the  special- jury  list  he  was  not 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  common 
juror.  He  knew  that  a  case  occurred  in  In- 
vercargill  where  a  very  prominent  citizen  ob- 
jected to  sit  on  the  Grand  Jury  as  he  was  upon  • 
the  common-jury  list;  but  he  was  sat  upon  by 
the  Judge,  and  very  properly  so.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  as  regarded  the  common 
jury  nothing  whatever  was  involved.  If  a  man 
was  a  grand  juror  he  still  remained  a  common  • 
juror,  and  if  he  was  a  special  juror  he  also  re- 
mained a  common  juror.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  exception  from  the  common  jury  except  in 
the  case  of  members  of  Parliament,  Civil  ser- 
vants, and  policemen.  He  hoped  the  matter 
would  not  be  debated  ;  but  he  would  like  to 
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assure  the  Council  of  this  fact :  that,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  speeches  6f  candidates  who 
addressed  large  bodies  of  electors,  the  general 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  population 
of  New  Zealand  was  that  the  Grand  Jury 
was  an  efiete  and  useless  body,  and  ought 
to  be  swept  away.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it ;  to  a  great  extent  it  was  a  scandal 
on  the  Grand  Jury  itself,  and  on  the  public 
also.  Whenever  the  Grand  Jury  rescued  a  pri- 
soner— possibly  some  one  the  public  knew  to 
be  guilty — from  the  common  jury,  what  was 
said?  It  was  asserted  that  the  majority  of 
those  on  the  Grand  Jury  were  Freemasons. 
At  another  time  it  was  said  that  the  majority 
were  Boman  Catholics.  At  another  time,  as 
an  honourable  member  had  told  him,  it  was 
asserted  in  Auckland  that  the  majority  of  the 
jury  were  Foresters ;  and  he  supposed  it  would 
go  on,  and  they  would  have  it  said  that  the 
grand  jurors  were  Salvationists  or  belonged  to 
some  other  religious  sect  or  cult.  He  hoped 
the  Council  would  negative  his  honourable 
friend's  original  motion,  and  carry  the  fol- 
lowing amendment :  That  all  the  words  after 
**  That "  &a  omitted^  with  a  view  to  insert  the 
words  **i^  he  an  instruction  to  the  Statutes 
Revision  Committee  to  prepare ,  for  addition  to 
the  Juries  Act  Amendment  Bill^  provisions  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury^  and  for  making 
provision,  for  informations  by  the  Crown  Solid- 
.  tor  or  Attorney -Oeneralt  instead  of  indictmeJits 
by  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  have  given  them 
some  grounds  for  asking  them  to  do  away  with 
a  time-honoured  institution  of  this  kind.  It 
was  not  enough  to  point  out  that  in  certain 
instances  the  Grand  Jury  was  not  of  very  great 
use,  but  it  ought  to  be  actually  shown  that 
there  was  some  great  harm  arising  from  it. 
The  proposal  meant  a  very  great  change ;  and 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  get  things  back  upon 
the  statute-book  which,  after  experience,  they 
might  find  had  been  rather  hurriedly  done  away 
with.  He  thought  that  a  thing  so  important  as 
this  ought  to  be  very  carefully  debated  by  those 
honourable  members  who  had  the  best  means 
of  forming  an  opinion.  He  knew  that  many 
members  of  the  Council  shared  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor,  and  he  also 
knew  that  many  other  honourable  gentlemen 
would  hesitate  very  much  to  repeal  the  law, 
because  destruction  was  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways amendment.  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  know  enough  of  the  subject  to  say  that 
there  was  any  great  good  to  be  got,  or  any 
great  harm  to  bo  endured,  either  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  or  by  leaving  it  as  it  stood.  He 
thought  the  question  of  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing the  chcmge  ought  to  be  of  very  little 
matter  to  them  as  compared  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  really  brought  about  some 
■  actual  amendment  in  the  law.  He  knew  that 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  a  great  deal  was 
done  by  tho  Attorney-General,  and  that  might 
be  imitated  here  with  advantage,  or  it  might 
not— he  was  not  prepared  to  say  on  which  side 
'the  balance  was,  either  for  good  or  bad ;  but  he 
Eon,  Mr.  Feldwick 


could  see  some  danger  in  it,  because  it  was  im- 
possible that  with  a  purely  executive  officer  the 
public  could  be  assured  of  the  same  impar- 
tiality being  available  to  persons  who  were 
indicted  as  if  their  case  went  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  He  thought  if  they  spent  a  few  minutes 
in  considering  this  matter  it  would  be  well, 
and  the  time  spent  in  considering  the  argu- 
ments used — if  they  could  be  called  arguments 
— would  not  be  thrown  away. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BO  WEN  said  that  when  he 
raised  the  question  the  other  day  of  grand 
jurors  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  himself, 
and  could  not  see  his  way  at  the  time,  to  take 
any  action  this  session,  because  all  legislation 
affecting  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
of  law  ought  to  be  dealt  with  very  deliberately, 
and  ought  to  be  initiated,  as  a  rule,  by  the  Go- 
vernment. That  was  his  opinion ;  and  he  rather 
expected  that  the  Government  would  take  up 
the  matter,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  balance  of  opinion  was  against  the  institu- 
tion of  Grand  Juries,  which  were  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  totally  different 
state  of  society.  He  had  given  some  reasons 
the  other  day.  Probablv  his  honourable  and 
gallant  friend  was  not  in  his  place  at  the  time; 
but  there  were  very  grave  reasons,  altogether 
apart  from  any  defects  in  the  mode  of  sum- 
moning, which  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  present  system  was  not  merely  unneces- 
sary but  an  evil.  However,  after  the  Hon.  Mr. 
MacGregor  had  given  notice  of  his  motion 
he  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  then  modified  his  re- 
solution. He  confessed  he  should  be  very 
glad,  if  there  was  time  to  have  it  done  care- 
fully, to  see  the  amendment  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  he  felt,  himself,  that  they  would 
have  to  provide  a  complete  new  machinery 
for  indictments  if  Grand  Juries  were  done 
away  with.  He  thought  that  there  should  be 
great  care  in  legislating,  so  that  no  mistakes 
should  be  made  in  the  presentation  of  indict- 
ments, after  the  system  which  now  existed  was 
swept  away.  The  honourable  gentieman  had 
shown  him  the  Bill  he  had  draited.  He  had 
evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about  it ; 
and,  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  he  for 
one  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  see  the 
matter  referred  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Com- 
mittee. He  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the 
Bill  carefully,  but  he  confessed  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  legislating  in  a  hurry  for 
any  alteration  in  connection  with  the  Courts 
of  law,  although  he  felt  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done.  He  should  be  satisfied  with  the  second 
resolution. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN  said  he  had  been 
inclined  to  take  very  much  the  same  view  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  just  expressed — 
that  they  ought  not  to  proceed  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  too  hurriedly ;  but  after  the  assurance 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor  that  the  matter 
could  really  be  done  without  any  great  difiS- 
culty,  and  that  the  clauses  he  proposed  would 
be  workable,  he  really  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  take  his  advice  and  endeavour  to 
make  this  really  important  change  as  speedily 
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«3  possible.  It  wEts  an  important  change  in  the 
sense  of  convenience,  for  he  did  not  tMnk  that 
leally  it  was  of  such  very  great  importance.  He 
meant  to  say  he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of 
justice  to  do  away  with  the  Qrand  Jury.  He 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  Qrand 
Juries.  While  living  in  Wanganui  he  had 
been  constantly  chosen,  year  after  year,  fore- 
man of  the  Grand  Jnry,  and  his  experience 
was  that  very  frequently  great  miscarriage  of 
justice  arose  from  the  Grand  Jury  throwing  out 
ollls  because  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
going  fully  into  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  It 
appeared  to  him  that,  having  carefully  sifted 
the  evidence  through  the  Resident  Magistrate's 
Court,  or  by  means  of  a  Coroner's  jury, — 
having  sifted  it  through  a  fine  sieve, — it  was 
^hen  adduced  before  a  Grand  Jury  and  sifted 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  which  seemed  to 
him  a  very  curious  kind  of  process.  On  one 
occasion,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  a  Grand 
Junr  made  a  presentment  pointing  out  its  own 
nselessness,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
after  several  years'  experience,  that  so  far  from 
being  of  use  they  were  frequently  a  cause  of 
considerable  mischief.  He  had  certainly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  Grand  Jury  in  this 
country  was  an  anomaly.  No  doubt  in  former 
times  it  had  been  exceedingly  useful,  especially 
when  political  feeling  ran  high ;  but  he  thought 
that  was  hardly  likely  to  occur  in  this  coun- 
try. The  whole  condition  of  things  was  dif- 
ferent at  the  present  day  from  what  it  was 
when  Grand  Juries  were  really  of  any  im- 
portance ;  so  that  he  thought  they  might 
very  well,  at  any  rate,  make  this  proposal. 
Of  course,  it  bad  also  to  be  considered  in  an- 
other place.  It  alwavs  took  some  time  before 
a  matter  of  this  kind  became  law.  He  did  not 
think  they  ought  to  delay  in  making  this 
amendment.  If  Grand  Juries  were  done  away 
with  it  would  be  a  considerable  relief  to  per- 
sons who  had  to  attend  them  —  especially  in 
country  districts,  where  jurors  had  to  come 
down  considerable  distances  to  attend  the 
Court,  and  very  often  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  As  a  whole,  he  thought  this  was  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  would 
therefore  cordially  support  the  proposal  of  his 
honourable  friend.  He  regretted  that  his 
honourable  friend  opposite  had  not  proposed  a 
further  reform  in  the  jury  system  by  reducing 
the  number  of  jurymen.  He  did  not  see  why 
they  should  have  twelve  persons  occupied  as 
jurors,  especially  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  pay 
them.  If  the  number  were  reduced  it  would 
result  in  economy.  There  was  nothing  essen- 
tial in  the  number  twelve  being  preserved : 
in  fact,  there  were  grounds  for  thinking  that 
six  would  be  a  preferable  number.  If  the 
number  were  reduced  it  would  relieve  many 
persons  from  serving  on  juries,  and  would 
result  in  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
expense.  He  commended  the  idea  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  consideration. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  would  prefer  a  matter  of 
this  importance  being  dealt  with  by  the  Govern - 
jDoent,  because  it  involved  a  great  constitutional 


change.  Although  he  was  not  very  much  in 
favour  of  Grand  Juries,  yet  he  did  not  like  to 
be  called  upon  at  five  minutes'  notice  to  affirm, 
as  this  resolution  did,  that  they  should  be  abo- 
lished, especially  when  no  reasons  had  been 
given — at  least,  satisfactory  reasons — for  such  a 
great  change.  He  thought  that  the  best  way 
to  proceed  would  be  to  deal  with  the  subject 
by  resolution.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  Bill 
dealing  with  such  a  matter  should  go  to  the 
Statutes  Bevision  Committee  for  consideration ; 
but  he  thought  the  best  way  would  be  for  the 
Government  itself  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  common  jury,  and 
also  the  Coroner's  jury  during  the  recess,  and 
bring  in  a  consolidating  Act  next  session.  He 
thought  that  the  Coroner's  jury  was  a  greater 
nuisance  than  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  was  more 
expensive.  The  tendency  was  for  it  to  get  more 
expensive,  especially  as  a  Bill  before  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  proposed  to  pay  such 
juries.  What  would  be  the  result  of  all  this  if 
all  juries  were  to  be  paid  ?  And  if  the  Grand 
Jury  was  to  be  continued,  of  course  it  would 
also  be  paid.  But  he  thought  the  simplest  way 
would  be  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  boldly, 
and  to  deal  with  it  as  he  suggested.  Let  any 
person  look  at  the  Act  of  1880  and  he  would  see 
absurdities  in  the  wav  the  juries  were  formed. 
In  the  first  instance,  huge  numbers  of  exemp- 
tions were  made.  He  would  like  to  get  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  jurors  at  the  present 
time  in  each  jury  district,  and  it  would  surprise 
honourable  members  to  learn  the  small  number 
of  jurors  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
same  persons  were  constantly  being  called  upon 
over  and  over  again.  Any  person  who  had  bieen 
present  in  the  Supreme  Court  whenever  small 
cases  were  being  tried  would  notice  the  large 
number  of  jurymen  who  were  in  attendance. 
On  one  occasion  during  the  hearing  of  some 
cases  at  the  Supreme  Court,  he  recollected 
about  one  hundred  persons  being  summoned, 
and  the  whole  list  was  practically  exhausted 
by  challenge,  and  had  to  be  gone  over  again. 
These  one  hundred  men  had  been  summoned, 
and  were  kept  waiting  about  two  or  three 
days,  with  great  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
It  would  be  very  much  better  that  this  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government 
entirely  on  its  responsibility,  because  it  was 
really  a  matter  which  the  Government  alone 
should  deal  with. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  this  was 
a  question  upon  which  he  held  very  strong 
views.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  express 
those  views  at  present.  He  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker  that  this  was  a  question  which  should 
not  be  hurriedly  dealt  with,  but  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  He  did  not  care  how 
much  attention  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  —  who  was  exceedingly  careful  —  had 
given  to  this  Bill :  he  undertook  to  say  that  if  it 
was  intended  to  abolish  the  Grand-Jury  system 
his  impression  was  that  the  whole  of  the  Juries 
Act  would  have  to  be  revised ;  and  that  could 
not  be  done,  he  thought,  this  session  with  any- 
thing like  ordinary  care.  He  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  the  other  members 
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of  the  Government  upon  this  question,  and 
therefore  be  asked  that  the  debate  be  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaMng  with  his  colleagues  on 
an  important  question  of  this  character.  The 
time  of  the  Government  was  fully  taken  up,  as 
honourable  members  were  aware,  and  he  could 
assure  honourable  members  that  the  draftsmen 
who  prepared  these  Bills  were  working  all  day 
and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the  night.  Of 
course,  any  recommendation  from  the  Council 
on  questions  of  such  importance  as  this  ought 
to  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Council 
that  this  motion  should  be  carried,  he  wm 
quite  satisfied  that  no  possible  effect  could  be 
given  to  it  this  session.  It  was  a  question  that 
would  require  more  than  ordinary  considera- 
tion to  devise  means  to  abolish  the  Grand  Jury 
and  substitute  something  in  its  place  of  a 
character  which  would  be  workable.  He 
thought  it  was  only  right  that  the  matter 
should  be  adjourned  until  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Government.  He  begged  to  move,  That 
the  debate  be  adjourned. 
Debate  adjourned. 

DIVORCE  BILL. 

IN  COMlilTTEB. 

Clause  3.~  Divorce,  in  what  cases. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  to  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  : — 

*<  (3.)  On  the  ground  that  the  respondent  is, 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
insane,  and  that  his  insanity  has  continued 
during  the  period  of  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  presentation  of  the  petition, 
and  that  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  two 
medical  experts  appointed  by  the  Court  to  be 
incurable." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  moved,  That  the 
word  "  three "  be  struck  out,  and  the  word 
"  five  "  inserted. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"  That  the  word  *  five '  be  inserted.** 


Bamicoat 

Ayes,  8. 
McLean 

Rigg 

Feldwiok 
KeUy 

Pharazyn 
Reynolds 

Noes,  18. 

Swanson. 

Bowen 

Montgomery 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Ormond 

Taiaroa 

Holmes 

Peacock 

Wahawaha 

Johnston 

Richardson 

Walker,  W.  C 

Kerr 

Scotland 

Whitmore 

MaoGrogor 

Shrimski 

Williams. 

Majority  against,  10. 
Amendment  negatived. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  moved  to  insert  the 
word  "  six." 

The    Committee  divided  on    the    question, 
"That  *  six '  be  inserted." 

Ayes,  6. 
Feldwick  Kelly  Ormond 

Johnston  McLean  Rigg* 

Hon,  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley 


Noes,  20. 
Bamicoat  Peacock  Swanson 

Bowen  Pharazyn  Taiaroa 

Buckley  Reynolds  Wahawaha 

Holmes  Richardson        Walker,  W.  C. 

Kerr  Scotland  Whitmore 

MacGregor         Shrimski  Williams. 

Montgomery      Stevens 

Majority  against,  14. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  struck  out. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  moved  to  insert  the- 
f  olio  wing  new  subsection  in  clause  3 : — 

'*  (4.)  On  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  the  respondent 
has  been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  and  is  still  in  prison,  under 
a  commuted  sentence  for  a  capital  crime,  or 
under  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years  or  upwards,  or,  being  a  husband,  has- 
within  five  years  undergone  frequent  convic- 
tions for  crime  and  been  sentenoed  in  the 
aggregate  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  or 
upwards,  and  habitually  left  his  wife  without 
the  means  of  support." 

The  Committee  divide^  on  the  question, 
"  That  the  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill." 


Ayes,  8. 

Bamicoat          McLean 

Rigg 

Feldwick           Pharazyn 

Swanson. 

Kelly                  Reynolds 

Noes,  18. 

Bowen               Montgomery 

Stevens 

Buckley             Ormond 

Taiaroa 

Holmes              Peacock 

Wahawaha 

Johnston           Richardson 

Walker,  W.  C 

Kerr                   Scotland 

Whitmore 

MacGregor         Shrimski 

Williams. 

Majority  against 

10. 

Motion  negatived. 

Bill  reported. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL. 
On  the  question,  That  this  Bill  be  committed^ 
The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  said  he  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  an  attaok 
made  upon  him  for  what  he  said  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  It  would  appear  from 
what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pharazyn  said  that  he  (Mr.  McLean)  had  no> 
feelings  for  one  side ;  and  those  honourable 
members  asked.  What  about  the  parents  of 
those  girls  ?  There  was  no  one  who  could  have 
more  sympathy  with  the  parents  of  the  girls 
and  with  the  girls  themselves  than  he  had. 
He  would  like,  however,  to  put  it  to  them» 
What  about  the  parents  of  the  boys  who» 
through  enticement  of  the  girls,  got  into 
trouble  and  were  being  prosecuted?  There 
was  no  remedy  for  them  proposed  in  this  Bill  : 
no  feeling  was  shown  for  them.  What  about 
the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  this 
matter  ?  He  would  like  those  honourable 
members  to  consider  that  part  of  the  question. 
He  looked  upon  this  matter  of  raising  the  age 
of  consent  as  giving  further  facility  for  black- 
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mailing.  They  beard  a  great  deal  about  black- 
mailing throughout  the  colonies,  and  every  one, 
from  fear  of  exposure,  was  afraid  to  prosecute 
the  blackmailers ;  consequently  it  went  on  un- 
checked. That  was  why,  in  his  opinion,  they 
should  go  back  to  fourteen  years  instead  of 
fifteen  years,  as  they  agreed  last  year.  How- 
eyer,  as  they  had  agreed  to  fifteen  he  would 
not  propose  to  go  back.  When  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee  he  would  move  that  *'  fifteen"  be 
substituted  for  **  sixteen." 
Bill  committed. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Clause  3. — Age  of  consent  raised  to  sixteen. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  moved,  That  the 
word  "  sixteen  "  be  struck  out,  with  a  view  of 
inserting  "fifteen." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"That  the  word  'sixteen'  stand  part  of  the 
clause.*' 

Ayes,  8. 
Bamicoat  Montgomery      Whitmore 

Buckley  Pharazyn  Williams. 

Kerr  Scotland 

Nobs,  16. 
Bowen  Ormond  Rigg 

Feldwick  Peacock  Shrimski 

Johnston  Pollen  Stevens 

Kelly  Beyuolds  Swanson 

MacGregor        Richardson       Walker,  W.  C. 
MoLiean 

Majority  against,  8. 

Word  **  sixteen  "  struck  out,  and  amendment 
inserting  the  word  '*  fifteen  "  agreed  to. 

Clause  5. — Prosecution  to  commence  within 
two  months. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  moved,  That  this 
clause  be  struck  out. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
"  That  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 


Ayes,  4. 

Buckley 
Kerr 

Scotland 
Nobs,  20. 

Williams. 

Bamicoat 

Ormond 

Shrimski 

Bowen 

Peacock 

Stevens 

Feldwick 

Pharazyn 

Swanson 

Johnston 

Pollen 

Taiaroa 

Kelly 

Reynolds 

Walker,  W.  C 

MacGregor 

Richardson 

Whitmore. 

McLean 

Rigg 

Majority  against  16. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Clause  6.^  Sections  108  and  196  of  the  prin- 
cipal Act  amended. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
*«  That  the  clause  be  a  clause  of  the  Bill." 


Ayes,  20. 

Barnicoat 

Peacock 

Stevens 

Bowen 

Pharazyn 

Swanson 

Feldwick 

Pollen 

Taiaroa 

Johnston 

Reynolds 

Walker,  W 

Kelly 

Richardson 

Whitmore 

McLean 

Rigg 

Williams. 

Ormond 

Shrimski 

Noes,  4. 
MacGregor 


Scotland. 


Buckley 
Kerr 

Majority  for,  16. 

Clause  retained. 

Bill  reported. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 
to  eight  o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  26th  July,  1896. 

Third  Beadincs— Imprest  Supply  Bill  (No.  2>-WilBoa 
Land  Bill  — Periodical  Bevaluation  of  Lands 
leased  in  Perpetuity  Bill— Employers'  Private 
Benefit  Society  Bill. 

Mr.  Spbakeb  took  the  chair  at  half-past  tvf» 
o'clock. 

Pbaybbs. 

THIRD  READINGS. 
Mining  Companies  Bill,  Cemeteries  (Crema* 
tion)  Bill. 

IMPREST  SUPPLY  BILL  (No.  2). 

On  the  question.  That  the  House  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  had  previously  inti- 
mated that  he  intended  on  every  occasion  that 
supply  was  moved  for  to  raise  this  question  as 
to  why  the  returns  required  by  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  to  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
House  had  not  been  submitted.  They  should 
be  ready  before  Parliament  met,  aud  as  soon 
as  Parliament  met  they  ought  to  be  brought 
down  and  laid  before  honourable  members. 
There  was  a  return  about  the  securities  in 
London  which  was  not  yet  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
within  thirty  days  of  the  first  sitting,  and  now 
they  had  arrived  at  the  thirty-fifth  day,  and  it 
was  not  yet  before  them.  It  was  absurd  to  say 
it  was  not  ready,  because  he  supposed  it  had 
been  received  from  the  Agent- General  a  month 
ago  at  least.  He  assumed  the  Agent-General 
had  done  this  year  what  he  had  done  in  pre- 
vious years.  He  would  also  like  to  know 
whether  other  returns,  some  of  which  had 
been  ordered,  and  some  of  which  the  law  re- 
quired, had  not  yet  been  brought  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that,  before  the 
honourable  gentleman  replied,  he  also  wished 
to  ask  the  Treasurer  how  it  was  that  the 
abstract  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  which 
should  be  gazetted  after  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  and  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  House  immediately  on  its  being  gazetted, 
had  not  been  gazetted  and  placed  before 
honourable  members.  Last  session,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Parliament 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  same  important 
document  was  not  gazetted  nor  laid  before 
the  House  until  forty-one  days  subsequent  to 
the  time  at  which,  by  statute,  it  should  have 
been    forthcoming.     He    thought    th6  House 
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should  not  permit  the  absenoe  of  an  im- 
portant document  such  as  that,  regardless 
of  law  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  honour- 
able members. 

Mr.  WARD.— When  did  you  say  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  ? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— On  the  opening-day  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  WARD.— That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  it  was  so;  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  ought  to  tell  the  House 
why  it  was  not  furnished. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  thought  this  question  of 
delay  in  the  production  of  returns  which  they 
.  had  a  right  to  expect  was  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  House. 
He  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  railway  returns,  ordered  by  statute  to  be 
laid  on  the  table  at  an  early  date,  which  had 
Mong  since  elapsed,  had  not  yet  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  He  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  the  fact  that,  month 
after  month,  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  gazette 
these  returns,  or,  at  all  events,  to  put  before 
'the  public  the  amount  of  the  Customs  revenue. 
This  had  not  been  done  now  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  and  he  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
when  he  would  announce  these  returns,  for, 
seeing  that  the  facts  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  give  this  information  to 
the  public,  it  was  annoying  to  find  now  that  it 
.  was  being  withheld. 

Mr.  WARD  might  say,  in  reply  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa,  that  that 
honourable  gentleman  had  fallen  into  an  error. 
The  return  to  which  he  had  referred  was  not 
required  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
on  the  opening  day,  nor  was  it  provided  by 
Act  that  it  was  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  read  the  section  of  the 
Act:— 

**  The  Treasury  shall,  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  end  of  each  financial  quarter,  prepare 
and  send  to  the  Audit  Office  an  abstract  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Public  Account, 
as  provided  by  this  Act,  during  such  quarter ; 
and  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  financial  year,  prepare  and  send  to  the 
Audit  Office  a  similar  abstract  of  such  revenue 
and  expenditure  during  the  said  year." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. He  referred  to  the  abstract  of  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member  had 
referred  to  the  quarterly  returns. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— No. 

Mr.  WARD  said,  if  the  honourable  member 
would  read  the  last  portion  of  the  section  to 
whioh  he  (Mr.  Ward)  referred,  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  see  that  he  (Mr.  Ward)  was 
perfectly  correct : — 

**  Such  abstract,  when  certified  by  the  Audit 
Office,  shall  be  forthwith  published  in  the 
Oovernment  Qasette  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment." 

Now,  that  return  had  not  yet  been  published 
in  the  Government  Gatette, 
Mr,  Buchanan 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.— Why  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  it  would  be  published  in  the 
next  Government  OagetUt  and  would  then  be 
laid  on  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  hoped  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  honour- 
able members. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — You  are  breaking  the 
law :  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WARD  was  surprised  at  the  honourable 
member.  He  had  reskd  from  the  Act,  and  had 
told  him  the  position,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
return  was  publishediin  the  Government  OoMette 
it  would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

An  Hon.  Mehbbb. — Read  the  whole  clause. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  return  to  which  the 
honourable  member  referred  would  be  published 
in  the  next  Government  QazetUy  and  wonld 
then  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He 
hoped  that  was  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WARD  said,  well,  no  answer  he  could 
give  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  honourable 
gentleman.  As  for  the  railway  report,  to 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
Suburbs  had  referred,  the  Minister  for  Railways 
stated  in  the  House  some  days  ago  why  it  had 
been  impossible  this  year  to  have  the  report 
prepared  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  he  asked  particularly  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  enable  him  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Minis- 
ter gave  very  good  reasons  for  the  delay,  and 
stated  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  would  lay  the 
report  on  the  table  of  the  House.  That  report 
was  just  about  ready,  and  the  Minister  was 
working  at  it  still,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  that  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  re- 
peated that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  to  keep  these  returns  back.  In  reply 
to  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
R.  Stout),  he  might  state  he  hoped  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  be  satisfied  at  an  early 
date.  Some  of  the  returns  the  honourable 
member  asked  for,  however,  were  returns 
which,  if  prepared,  would  not  convey  to  the 
House  that  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
know.  They  were  returns  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  desired,  to  give  information  in 
accordance  with  the  views  he  held. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— No;  they  are  returns  re- 
quired by  law. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  returns  he  referred  to 
were  specially  asked  for  by  the  honourable 
member  himself,  in  order  to  give  expression  to 
his  own  view. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  was  his  opinion.  The 
honourable  gentleman  asked  why  some  retain 
was  opposed.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  said  that  was 
the  reason  why.  It  was  because  his  honour- 
able friend  preferred  to  send  in  notices  for 
returns,  to  obtain  information  to  suit  his  own 
view. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  had  not  askM  for  a 
word  of  explanation  about  opposed  returns,  but 
he  had  merely  referred  to  returns  whioh  the 
law  said  should  ere  now  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
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•fOie  House,  and  the  law  in  that  respect  had 
.been  disobeyed. 

o  A  ^r*  WARD  said  that  the  honourable 

'     gentleman  had  said  more  than  that. 
Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  know  that ;  but  I  did  not 
fitkj  anything  about  opposed  returns. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member 
had  asked  for  a  series  of  retarns,  in  order  to  get 
information  that  he  said  had  been  denied  to 
him ;  but  he  hoped  honourable  members,  includ- 
ing the  honourable  gentleman,  would  be  quite 
■satisfied  on  Tuesday  next,  when,  if  possible,  he 
would  lay  on  the  table  all  the  returns  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  country.  Possibly 
ftiien  even  the  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
ton Suburbs  would  be  satisfied. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  said  he  had  asked  why  the 
Customs  returns  had  not  been  placed  before 
Parliament.  * 

Mr.  WARD  could  assure  the  honourable 
•gentleman  that  there  was  no  desire  to  keep 
back  the  Customs  returns.  The  fact  was,  he 
bad  not  got  them  yet  himself,  and  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  Government  had  just  informed 
him  that  they  were  not  ready.  He  had  not  yet 
teen  the  returns,  and  he  could  give  the  honour- 
Able  gentleman  no  other  answer. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  said  the  department  knew 
what  the  returns  were  for  the  month  of  June, 
•«nd  the  information  had  been  telegraphed  all 
«ver  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  WARD  thought  the  honourable  gentle- 
man knew  more  about  the  department  than  he 
did  himself,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  that  such 
■was  the  case,  because  the  honourable  member 
4K>  seldom  happened  to  make  authentic  state- 
ments before  the  House  that  on  this  occasion 
he  was  entitled  to  credit.  He  would  make 
inquiries,  and  if  the  returns  were  available  he 
would  lay  them  on  the  table  that  afternoon.  He 
was  informed, however,  that  they  were  not  ready. 
Sir  R,  STOUT  said  they  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  WARD  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 
if  all  the  information  and  returns  that  mem- 
'bers  were  asking  for  were  granted  the  depart- 
mental staffs  would  have  to  be  doubled,  and  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  suspended,  to 
-enable  the  information  to  be  compiled.  Honour- 
Able  members  asked  from  time  to  time  for  a 
•fleries  of  returns  containing  information  which 
eould  be  got  from  the  ordinary  returns  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  by  law.  The  fact  of  the 
Blatter  was  that  honourable  members  were  get- 
ting into  a  bad  habit  of  wanting  everything 
done  for  them,  instead  of  working  out  informa- 
tion for  themselves,  as  he  did  when  he  was  in 
opposition.  They  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
have  the  run  of  the  Government  departments 
that  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  work 
out  information  for  themselves.  They  wanted 
it  done  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  the 
information  placed  in  their  hands  out  and  dried. 
The  desire  of  the  Government  was  to  give  the 
House  all  the  information  possible,  and  honour- 
Able  members  were  unreasonable  in  asking  for 
xetnms  in  order  to  enable  them  to  attack  the 
iOovernment. 

Mr.  BUTTON  said  the  returns  referred  to 
were  statutory  returns. 


Mr.  WARD  had  not  said  that  they  were  not. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  some  re- 
turns asked  for  by  honourable  members  which, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  Financial  Statement,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  cry  that  honourable  mem- 
bers wanted  the  returns  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  details  of  the 
Financial  Statement.  By  asking  for  returns 
now  they  were  asking  the  Government  to  dupli- 
cate information  which  would  come  down  in 
the  Statement,  and  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Was  that  fair?  He  desired  now  to  proceed 
with  the  Imprest  Supply  Bill. 

The  House  went  into  Committee* 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Sir    R.    STOUT   moved.   That  progress  be 
reported. 
The  Committee  divided. 
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Majority  against,  11. 
Motion  to  report  progress  negatived. 
Sir  R.  STOUT  moved.  That  the  amount 
asked  for  be  reduced  by  £1.  He  understood 
that  the  excuse  given  for  no  report  being  taJsen 
was  that  no  item  was  mvolved.  Well,  seeing 
that  he  had  moved  to  reduce  the  amount  asked 
for  they  would  get  this  report  now.  The  reason 
why  the  item  should  be  reduced  was  that  there 
had  been  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
House  resented  any  such  violation  of  the  law. 
The  Treasurer  had  entirely  confused  the  issue 
raised  in  this  question.  Two  returns  had  been 
referred  to.  One  was  a  return  provided  for 
under  section  19  of  the  Public  Revenues  Act. 
Section  19  of  that  Act  provided, — 

"  All  securities  held  in  the  colony  for  public 
moneys  invested  shall  be  held  in  the  joint 
custody  of  the  Audit  Office,  the  Under- Secre- 
|,ary,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  shall 
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be  secured  under  three  keys,  one  of  which  shall 
be  held  by  each  of  the  officers  above  mentioned. 

**  All  such  securities  held  in  England  shall  be 
deposited  in  such  bank  or  other  safe  custody  as 
the  Treasury  or  the  Agent-General  from  time 
to  time  directs,  to  the  joint  order  of  the  Agent- 
General  and  the  Audit  Officer  in  London. 

'*  All  such  securities,  whether  in  the  colony 
or  in  England,  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
officers  in  whose  custody  they  are,  or  by  officers 
of  their  respective  departments  on  their  behalf, 
at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  a  return  of 
all  the  securities  found  on  such  inspection 
shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  thirty 
days  after  the  opening  of  each  session." 

Now,  that  had  been  complied  with  so  far  as 
the  New  Zealand  securities  were  concerned, 
but  it  had  not  been  complied  with  so  far  as  the 
securities  in  England  were  concerned.  No 
reason  had  been  offered  for  this  distinction. 
If  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  said  that  the 
Agent-General  had  not  forwarded  the  return, 
that  would  be  an  excuse.  But  that  had  not 
even  been  suggested,  and  he  contended  that  the 
return  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  for  at  least  two  months,  and  yet  the 
law  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  other 
return  was  that  mentioned  by  section  69  of  the 
same  Act,  and  there  had  been  some  discussion 
raised  as  to  whether  the  words  **  forthwith  " 
applied  to  publication  in  the  Oagette  and  also 
to  *'  laid  before  Parliament."  He  did  not  care 
whether  "forthwith"  qualified  **laid  before 
Parliament  "  or  not.  The  point  was  that  the 
Auditor  had  certified — they  learned  from  the 
Premier  that  the  abstract  had  been  certified  for 
several  weeks — and  when  that  had  been  done 
why  was  it  not  produced  ?  In  that  respect  the 
law  had  been  broken,  because  the  law  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  certificate  of  the  Audi  tor- General 
bad-been  given  the  abstract  should  be  forthwith 
gazetted.  It  had  not  been  gazetted,  and  there- 
fore the  law  had  been  broken.  If  it  had  been 
gazetted,  they  need  not  care  about  its  being 
laid  befgre  Parliament,  because  every  member 
could  obtain  a  copy  of  the  OoBctte,  This  ques- 
tion of  the  thirty  days  was  simply  a  clouding 
of  the  issue,  which  was.  Why  had  the  law  been 
broken  ?  He  was  not  going  to  make  com- 
parisons with  other  Ministries.  If  he  did 
he  could  show  that  no  Ministry  for  the  laRt 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  been  so  late  in 
giving  financial  information  to  Parliament  as 
the  present  one.  When  he  was  in  office  the 
Financial  Statement  was  made — in  1885,  on 
the  19th  June;  in  1886,  on  the  25th  May;  and 
in  1887,  on  the  10th  May :  so  that  there  was  no 
such  delay  then  as  had  happened  in  this  case. 
He  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  what  the  Minister 
of  Lands  had  said  when  he  made  a  certain 
unfounded  allegation  against  the  Civil  Service. 
If  he  was  manly  enough,  let  him  name  the 
Civil  servant  of  whom  he  made  such  an  Allega- 
tion ;  let  him  send  the  matter  for  investigation 
to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  let 
him  give  the  names  of  the  officials  by  whom 
he  said  information  had  been  given  to  honour- 
able members.  He  had  said  some  of  the 
notices  of  motion  were  inspired  by  officers  in 
Sir  R.  Stout 


the  Government  Buildings.  Let  them  b«- 
called  before,  and  be  examined  by,  that  tri« 
bunal.  No  Civil  servant  had  a  right  to  hav# 
hurled  at  his  head  the  charge  that  he  was  act- 
ing unfairly  towards  the  head  of  the  depart* 
ment  unless  he  was  allowed  to  answer  thai- 
allegation.  He  did  not  know  any  Civil  servant 
who  had  given  such  information,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  to  whom  the  honourable  member 
alluded.  He  bad  no  desire  to  stop  the  House 
from  going  into  Supply,  but  he  again  repeated 
that  on  every  occasion  on  which  supply  comft 
up,  until  these  returns  were  furnished,  he  would 
raise  this  question,  and  would  try  to  have  the 
matter  debated  and  discussed,  and  he  intended, 
to  point  out  to  the  House  |and  the  country  how 
the  law  passed  by  Parliament  in  1891  had  beea 
systematically  violated. 

Mr.  WABD  exceedingly  regretted  that  the^ 
Ministry  of  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  was  Premier 
was  the  one  which  commenced  the  pernioiouB 
habit  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  just 
now  been  denouncing. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  WABD  said  that  in  1886  the  Stout- Yogel 
Government  was  in  office,  and  in  that  year  the 
Financial  Statement  was  delivered  on  the  25th 
May,  and  the  accounts  were  lai^  on  the  table 
of  the  House  on  the  28th  May— three  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Financial  Statement.  la 
1887,  the  Stout-Vogel  Government  being  still 
in  office,  the  Financial  Statement  was  de* 
livercd  on  the  10th  May,  and  the  accounts 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  the 
12th  May — two  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Financial  Statement.  Now,  unfortunatelji 
this  very  bad  habit  to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  referred,  and  in  respect  of  which  oa 
all  occasions  he  was  going  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  accounts,  he  was  himself  responsible  fot 
having  initiated,  and  thus  of  setting  this  ex- 
ample to  the  House.  Then,  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Eden  belonged — an  honourable  gentleman  who 
now  waxed  so  indignant  about  a  system  which 
at  one  time  he  thought  was  not  an  improper 
one  to  pursue?  In  1888,  the  Atkinson  Govern* 
ment — of  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Eden  was  a  member — being  then  in  office, 
the  Financial  Statement  was  delivered  on  the 
29th  May,  and  the  accounts  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  on  the  80th  May — the 
day  after  the  delivery  of  the  Financial  State- 
ment. In  1889,  the  Atkinson  Government 
being  still  in  office,  the  Financial  Statement  was 
delivered  on  the  25th  June,  and  the  accounts 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  the  6th 
August.  In  1890,  the  Atkinson  Government  be<> 
ing  still  in  office,  the  Financial  Statement  was 
delivered  on  the  25th  June,  and  the  accounts 
were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  the  25th 
June.  In  1891,  when  Mr.  Ballance  was  in  office, 
the  Financial  Statement  was  delivered  on  the 
28rd  June,  and  the  accounts  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  on  the  11th  June — twelve 
days  before  the  delivery  of  the  Financial 
Statement.    In  1892,  Mr.  Ballance  being  still. 
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hi  offioe,  the  Financial  Statement  i^vas  deli- 
vered on  the  30th  June,  and  the  accounts  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  the  23rd  June 
— seven  days  before  the  delivery  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement.  In  1893  the  Financial  State- 
meat  was  delivered  by  himself  (Mr.  Ward)  on 
the  5tb  July,  and  the  accounts  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  on  the  22nd  June — thir- 
teen days  before  the  Financial  Statement  was 
delivered.  In  1894  the  Financial  Statement  was 
delivered  by  himself  (Mr.  Ward)  on  the  24th 
July,  and  the  accounts  were  laid  on  the  table 
Cftf  the  House  on  the  3l8t  July — seven  days 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Financial  State- 
ment. He  referred  to  these  dates  in  order  to 
direct  the  attention  of  honourable  members  to 
the  remarkable  persistency  with  which  some 
members  of  the  House  would  condemn  the 
present  Government  for  doing  that  which  they 
had  done  themselves  time  and  again  in  this 
House;  and  he  said,  if  there  was  now,  so  far 
as  the  present  Government  was  concerned, 
a  violation  of  the  law,  the  responsibility  of 
fetting  this  example  must  fall  on  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  belonged  to  Administra- 
tions preceding  the  present  Ministry.  How 
the  honourable  member  for  Eden  was  going  to 
reconcile  the  series  of  years  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  he  belonged  kept  back  the 
accounts  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  with  a  virtuous  indignation  so 
temarkable  as  that  which  now  possessed  him 
lie  (Mr.  Ward)  was  really  unable  to  explain. 
The  honourable  gentlemen  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  system  they  were  now  denouncing 
should  not  profess  to  be  on  a  higher  pedestal 
of  superiority  than  the  present  Government 
in  this  matter.  Let  them  be  honest.  Now, 
tiie  question  raised  by  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City,  knowing  that  it  was  being 
reported  in  Hatisard^  in  consequence  of  his 
motion  to  reduce  the  amount  asked  for,  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  question  raised 
when  the  debate  was  not  being  reported.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  found  out,  since  the 
honourable  member  for  Eden  had  spoken  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Public  Revenues  Act,  that 
ihe  law  was  not  being  complied  with  because  the 
Accounts  were  not  placed  "forthwith"  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man read  section  69  of  the  Public  Revenues 
Act  to  show  that  his  contention  was  right.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  financial  year  closed  on 
the  3X8t  March,  and  he  (Mr.  Ward)  pointed  out 
the  impossibility  of  any  such  contention  as  his 
honourable  friend  was  putting  forth  of  the 
accounto  beiqg  laid  on  the  table  **  forthwith," 
inasmuch  as  the  House  was  not  in  session  at 
the  time  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
xef erred.  In  addition,  the  legal  certifying  of 
the  accounts  by  the  Auditor,  being  the  accounts 
sent  in  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  had  been  threshed  out  also,  and 
the  Premier  had  pointed  out  that  even  in  this 
respect  honourable  members  could  not  uphold 
the  contention  they  were  raising  against  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  withholding 
of  the  accounts.  Why?  Because  they  were 
not  certified  until  the  16th  May, 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.^ The  accounts  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  WARD  said  Yes ;  they  were  certified  on 
the  16th  May.  He  was  referring  now  to  the 
contention  put  forth  by  those  honourable  mem- 
bers that  the  accounts,  having  been  gazetted 
on  the  dlst  of  March  in  accordance  with  law, 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  table  within  thirty  days 
from  their  being  certified  to  by  the  Audit  De- 
partment. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — No. 

Mr.  WARD  had  understood^  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  to  say  distinctly  that  was 
the  contention  he  put  forward— that,  not  having 
been  certified  to  within  thirty  days,  the  Go- 
vernment had  held  the  returns  over  from  that 
date  until  now  without  being  put  before  the 
House. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbee. — No. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  was  the  contention  put 
forward  by  the  honourable  member  for  Eden. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  pointed  out  also  in  Com- 
mittee— and  he  wished  to  repeat  what  he  had 
said — that  on  Tuesday  next  these  returns 
would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
They  would  be  gazetted  in  the  meantime; 
and  he  did  not  think  any  honourable  mem- 
ber had  any  serious  reason  for  complaint 
about  these  returns  not  being  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  before  that  date.  Many 
of  the  returns  wanted  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  were 
returns  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would 
be  furnished  to  the  House, — some  of  them  in 
the  tables  of  the  Financial  Statement, — and 
the  preparation  of  them  beforehand  simply 
meant  duplication.  He  referred  now  to  the 
ordinary  returns,  not  to  the  statutory  returns. 
Those  other  returns  were  to  be  used  against 
the  Government  in  the  financial  debate.  He 
wished  only  to  say  that  honourable  members 
were  entitled  to  the  fullest  information,  and  he 
did  not  think  there  had  been  any  ground  for 
the  action  taken  that  afternoon.  When  the 
Statement  came  down  ample  time  would  be 
given  to  honourable  members  to  consider  the 
returns  before  the  discussion  came  on,  and  no 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  them  in  the 
matter  of  their  being  unprepared  for  the  de- 
bate. He  regretted  that,  in  connection  with  an 
Imprest  Supply  Bill,  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  had  been  taken  of'  moving  to  report 
progress  in  the  first  place,  and  then  of  moving 
to  reduce  the  item,  in  order  to  get  up  a  dis- 
cussion which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
8h<)Xi]d  have  been  taken  at  a  more  opportune 
time. 

Mr.  MITGHELSON  said  that  any  delay  of 
this  Imprest  Supply  Bill  was  due  to  the  speech 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  replied  to  the  question  put 
from  his  (Mr.  Mitchelson's)  side  of  the  House 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  just  used,  no 
doubt  the  Bill  would  have  gone  through  long 
ago.  It  was  true,  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
had  stated,  that  this  was  an  unusual  course  fot 
members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
to  take  in  respect  to  the  Imprest  Supply  Bill, 
but  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  doing  that. 
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simply  because  the  Government  had  persist- 
ently refused  that  information  which  they  felt 
they  were  fully  entitled  to  have.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  misquoted  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  stated  that  the  returns  had  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  within  thirty  da3rs 
after  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Clause  69 
of  the  Public  Revenues  Act,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  stated  that  the  public  accounts  had  to 
be  sent  to  the  Audit  Office  within  thirty  days 
of  the  end  of  the  financial  year — the  31st 
March  ;  and  the  Act  went  on  to  state  that  the 
abstract  of  accounts,  when  certified  by  the 
Auditor- General,  was  forthwith  to  be  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  had  informed  the  House  that  the 
Auditor-General  had  certified  to  these  accounts 
on  the  16th  of  May  ;  and  would  he  permit  him 
to  ask  how  it  was  that  the  accounts,  having 
been  certified  on  that  date,  had  not  yet  been 
gazetted  ?  It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  say  that  he  was  following  the  ex- 
ample set  by  previous  Administrations.  If  they 
had  done  wrong  in  not  furnishing  the  accounts 
to  Parliament  at  the  time  the  law  stated,  that 
was  their  fault,  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
should  not  follow  such  an  example.  He  should 
rather  set  a  better  example,  and  not  follow  a 
wrong  precedent.  The  fact  was,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  that  since  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  in  office  his  Government 
had  repeatedly  and  persistently  refused  to  give 
the  Opposition  the  information  which  they  con- 
sidered necessary  to  enable  them  to  satisfactorily 
discuss  the  financial  position  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  WARD. — We  have  given  more  informa- 
tion than  ckny  other  Government  that  ever  sat 
on  these  benches. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON  said  the  Hous&  had 
never  had  any  information  regarding  the  public 
accounts,  nor  had  they  the  returns  moved  for 
by  honourable  members.  He  referred  to  re- 
turns relating  to  the  financial  position. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  same  thing  was  re- 
peatedly done  to  him  when  he  was  in  opposi- 
tion, and  when  he  moved  for  certain  returns. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON  did  not  think  so.  Re- 
garding this  discussion,  the  blame  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  to 
the  Premier ;  and  while  he  was  on  his  feet  he 
would  also  say,  in  regard  to  the  expression  that 
fell  from  the  Minister  of  Lands,  that  he  thought 
that  what  the  honourable  gentleman  said  was 
quite  unjustifiable.  The  honourable  gentleman 
stated  that  the  Auditor-General  had  put  a 
memorandum  upon  a  certain  return  which  was 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  according 
to  law,  and  that  the  Auditor-General  had  done 
this  without  consulting  him.  He  presumed, 
however,  that  the  Auditor-General  had  simply 
stated  that  the  return  had  not  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  law  of  the 
colony.  But  he  wished  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Lands  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  spies 
in  the  Government  Buildings,  in  whom  the 
Ministers  had  no  confidence.  Such  a  state- 
ment ought  not  to  have  been  made  unless  the 
Minister  had  facts  to  prove  it. 
Mr,  Mitclielson 


Mr.  J.  McEENZIE  said  he  had  not  statdtf 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  spies,  buC 
there  were  some. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON  understood  the  honoor- 
able  gentleman  to  state  that  the  GovernmenI 
were  surrounded  by  spies,  in  whom  they  bad 
no  confidence. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— So  they  are. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON  thought  that,  if  there 
were  in  the  public  service  in  the  Government 
Buildings  officers  in  whom  the  Government  bad 
no  confidence,  and  whom  they  suspected  oi 
supplying  information  to  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, they  had  their  remedy,  and  they  should 
apply  it.  So  far  as  he  was  personaJly  con- 
cerned he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  in< 
formation  from  the  Government  Buildings,  and 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Minister  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment without  being  able  to  state  the  name  of 
the  person  and  the  matter  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that,  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  look  at  the  Order  Paper, 
he  would  see  from  the  notices  of  motion  that  it 
was  so. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  not  better  up  in  his 
facts.  Going  back  to  1885,  to  contrast  what 
his  Government  had  done  with  the  action  of 
the  present  Administration,  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer would  find  that  the  contrast  was  against 
him.  In  1885,  Parliament  was  called  together 
on  the  11th  June  ;  the  Financial  Statement 
was  delivered  on  the  19th  June ;  the  accounts 
were  published  three  days  before— on  the  16th 
June — and  laid  on  the  table  on  the  same  date. 
In  1886,  Parliament  was  called  together  on  the 
13th  May ;  the  Financial  Statement  was  de» 
livered  on  the  25tli  May  ;  and  five  days  before 
this  date  the  public  accounts  were  gazetted, 
and  each  member  of  the  House  had  a  oopy  of 
the  Gazette  in  his  possession  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  Journals  of  the  House 
showed  that  the  accounts  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  on  the  28th  May. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  had  said  that  they  were  ga- 
zetted on  the  20th  May.  The  laying  of  theni 
on  the  table  was  merely  a  formal  matter,  and 
therefore  the  honourable  gentleman  ought  te 
be  fair  in  his  facts.  In  1887  the  certificate  of 
the  Auditor-General  was  given  to  the  accounts 
on  the  15th  May,  and  they  were  gazetted  OA 
the  20th  May. 

Mr.  WARD.— On  what  date  was  the  Financial 
Statement  delivered  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  25th  Mav. 

Mr.  WARD.-— It  was  delivered  on  the  10th 
May. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
honourable  gentleman  was  referring  to  the 
wrong  year.  He  was  referring  to  1887,  and  he 
(Sir  R.  Stout)  was  dealing  with  1886.  He 
hoped  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be 
more  correct  Y^ith  his  figures.  In  1887  Parlia- 
ment was  called  together  on  the  26th  April ;  the 
Financial  Statement  was  delivered  on  the  10th 
May.  That  was  the  earliest-delivered  Financial 
Statement  there  had  been  for  something  lil» 
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s:  tftiftt  Tras  his  impression,  and 
there  had  been  no  Statementi  delivered  bo  soon 
since  ihat  year. 

Mf .  WAKD. — It  was  a  very  bad  oipe. 

Sii"  R.  STOUT  said  tlie  honourable  member 
was  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
such  a  subject.  He  might  be  able  to  deal  with 
puerilities,  but  he  could  not  deal  with  finance. 
In  1637  the  House  was  called  together  on  the 
S6th  April ;  the  Pinancial  Statement  was  de- 
H?ered  on  the  10th  May;  and  the  accounts 
were  laid  on  the  table  on  the  12th  May,  but  the 
accounts  were  only  certified  to  by  the  Auditor 
according  to  that  Statement  on  the  5th  May, 
yet  the  Government  were  able  to  lay  them 
on  the  table  duly  certified  on  the  12th  May. 

Mr.  WARD.— Two  days  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Financial  Statement. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  would  point  out  that  that 
WB8  because  the  Financial  Statement  was  de- 
livered on  the  10th  May.  In  the  year  1895 
the  26th  July  had  arrived  and  the  House  had 
not  got  the  returns  yet.  He  thought  there 
had  been  no  Ministry  that  ever  sat  on  those 
benches  who  had  given  all  the  financial  in- 
formation to  the  House  and  the  country  so  soon 
as  his  Ministry  had,  and  he  challenged  com- 
parison ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
He  had  looked  up  the  years  since  his  Govern- 
ment were  in  of&ce  to  see  how  the  comparison 
stood,  and  this  was  the  result :  1885,  the  Fi- 
nancial Statement  was  delivered  19th  June ; 
18d6,  aeth  May;  1887,  10th  May;  1888,  29th 
May  ;  1889, 25th  June ;  1890,  26th  June ;  1891, 
16th  June;  1892,  80th  June;  1898,  4th  July; 
1894,  24th  July :  but  the  26th  July,  1895,  had 
arrived  and  they  had  not  got  the  returns  yet, 
and  this  was  the  latest  date  that  had  ever 
passed  without  them. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  House  met  very  much 
later  in  the  years  since  1888  than  it  did  prior 
to  that  year. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  asked,  who  was  to  blame  for 
that  ?  Why,  the  Ministers  themselves.  Why 
did  they  not  call  the  House  together  earlier? 
Last  session  the  honourable  member  for  Sel- 
wyn  had  moved  a  motion  with  a  view  to  calling 
the  House  together  earlier,  but  it  had  been  de- 
feated; and  the  Government,  by  their  action 
in  keeping  back  information,  were  preventing 
the  House  from  discussing  the  finances  at  all 
until  the  time  was  passed.  They  were  to 
blame  entirely ;  and  he  would  again  repeat 
that  there  was  no  Ministry  who  ever  sat  on 
ttpose  benches  who  ever  brought  down  the 
public  accounts  so  soon  as  his  Government  did 
during  the  three  years  they  were  in  office,  and 
he  ohallenged  statements  to  the  contrary.  The 
latest  date  the  public  accounts  had  been  pub- 
lished under  his  Government  was  in  1885,  and 
the  reason  was,  they  had  been  only  a  short 
time  in  office.  But  even  in  that  year  they  had 
them  down  on  the  19th  June.  It  was  now  the 
26th  July,  and  they  were  not  down  yet.  What 
was  the  excuse  ?  The  accounts  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  for  more  than 
two  months,  and  there  could  be  no  excuse. 
The  issue  had  been  confused.  There  was  no 
doubt  returns  might  be  asked  for  by  honourable 


members  which  would  put  the  departments 
to  great  expense ;  and,  with  regard  to  that 
matter,  he  should  support  the  Government  in 
voMng  against  the  production  of  such  returns ; 
he  had  done  so  on  every  occasion.  He  com- 
plained, however,  of  returns  which  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  not  being  forthcoming.  The  law 
had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  was  the 
point.  !£he  law  had  been  violated  in  respect  to 
the  securities  return,  which  had  not  been  laid 
on  tne  table.  Then  the  law  had  been  violated 
in  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Reve- 
nues Act  of  1891,  which  stated  that  the  annual 
accounts,  after  being  certified  to  by  the  Auditor, 
should  forthwith  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  words  were,  '*  shall  be  forthwith  published 
in  the  Government  Gaxette^  and  laid  before. 
Parliament."  The  accounts  had  not  been 
gazetted,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned^ 
there  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  delay. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  wondered  why  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  was  so  persist 
tent  in  bringing  before  the  House  the  actions  of 
the  Government  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber and  the  head. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  had  not  brought  the 
matter  up. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  certainly  not  started  the 
discussion.  What  had  been  the  reward  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  insisting  in  those 
days  on  the  returns  being  laid  on  the  table 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law?    The  re- 

4  ^0  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^B  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®* 
'  posed,  and  the  members  who  deposed 
him  took  good  care  that  the  other  party  did  not 
get  the  very  same  information  which  helped  to 
defeat  the  Government.  When  it  came  to  a 
question  of  the  violation  of  the  law  there  was 
only  a  few  days' difference,  he  believed,  between 
the  days  in  arrear  of  the  Atkinson  Government 
and  of  the  present  Government,  and  no  matter 
whether  the  time  was  twenty  days  or  one  day 
it  was  just  as  much  a  breach  of  the  law.  Gir-> 
cumstances  arose  over  which  Ministers  had 
no  control ;  and,  as  to  the  gazetting,  if  the  law 
was  violated  the  Ministry  could  not  prevent  it* 
Then,  the  honourable  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  gave  quotations  as  to  when  th« 
sessions  met ;  but  were  not  honourable  members 
opposite  responsible  for  what  had  happened? 
They  went  to  the  country  and  were  defeated. 
They  called  an  early  session  in  the  beginning 
of  1891,  hoping  to  force  the  Government  to  go 
on  at  once  with  the  business,  so  that  they  had 
in  self-defence  to  have  a  short  session  and  ad- 
journ until  June,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  understand  the  position  of  the  country. 
That  made  the  session  later  than  in  former 
years.  It  was  therefore  not  fair  to  quote  the 
meetings  in  May  of  former  years  as  against  the 
meeting  that  year.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
like  to  see  the  House  meet  earlier  every  year. 
But  up  to  the  10th  Mav  the  public  accounts 
were  not  certified  to  by  the  Audit  Department. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Why? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
had   better  ask    the    Auditor-General.     The 
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honourable  momberfor  Wellington  City  (Sir  B. 
Stout)  said  the  Government  had  this  return 
two  months  ago — and  he  was  correct  within  a 
day ;  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  get  other  in- 
formation. He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  honour- 
able the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
say  he  would  assist  the  Government  in  keep- 
ing down  expensive  and  useless  returns.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  made  some  capital 
during  the  recess  out  of  the  employment  of 
temporary  clerks  employed  by  the  Government 
as  compared  with  other  Governments;  but 
they  were  asked  for  so  many  returns,  et  cetera^ 
from  honourable  members  that  they  were 
obliged  to  employ  temporary  clerks  to  com- 
pile them ;  and,  if  they  did  not  furnish  the 
returns,  the  Government  were  blamed,  as  they 
were  also  for  employing  extra  clerks.  He  did 
not  feel  the  criticisms  of  the  honourable 
members  of  the  Opposition,  but  he  was  sorry 
for  members  of  his  own  side  of  the  House. 
He  could  only  assure  them  that  they  would 
pret  all  the  information  they  required  in  the 
!^nanoial  Statement,  where  all  the  figures 
would  be  given  fairly.  If  they  were  furnished, 
as  asked  for,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  they  could 
be  unfairly  used  by  the  Opposition  against 
the  Government  party.  As  to  these  securities, 
he  knew  very  well  what  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  were  driving  at,  and  without  an 
explanation  in  the  Financial  Statement  about 
them  the  Government  would  be  placed  in  a 
false  position.  He  contended  the  Government 
were  quite  right  in  placing  the  true  position 
before  the  country,  and,  if  honourable  members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  were  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  done,  he  would  be  quite 

Prepared  to  accept  an  expression  of  their 
isfavour.  He  asked  honourable  members  to 
rest  assured  that  the  Government  had  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  what  they  had  done. 
As  to  the  gazetting,  he  undertook  to  say  that 
there  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  House 
who  would  look  at  the  Qaeette  for  the  informa- 
tion. He  would  call  attention  to  this :  When 
the  three  quarterly  returns  came  out  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Press  to  show  a  defi- 
ciency amounting  to  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million :  that  was  on  the  information  the 
Government  had  gazetted.  They  had,  unfairly, 
made  no  allowance  for  the  last  quarter's  re- 
turns, which  would  most  naturally  bring  the 
receipts  up.  The  colony  was  then  misjudged 
in  the  Mother-country,  and  newspaper  after 
newspaper  said  there  was  a  deficit  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  in  the  revenue,  and  in  some 
cases  it  had  been  magnified  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  ;  and  this  was  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Government  returns. 
When  there  were  people  who  would  say  such 
things  he  thought  it  was  best  to  await  the 
Financial  Statement,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  figures  fairly  before  them.  As  to  its  coming 
down  a  little  later  than  usual  this  session, 
even  his  honourable,  friend  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  would  admit  that  there 
were  exceptional  circumstances. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said,  as  the  debate  was 
l)eing  reported,  he  wished  to  place  on  record 
Jfr.  Seddon 


what  be  had  already  said  that  afternoon,  and 
he  was  not  going  to  withdraw  one  word  of  that 
statement.  Kow,  he  believed  this  motion  wac- 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  talk  aboat 
these  returns.  He  would  say  this :  that  the 
Order  Paper  would  show  beyond  a  doubt  that 
members  had  put  motions  on  the  Paper  for  re- 
turns which  were  asked  for  in  a  way  they  could 
not  possibly  have  been  except  through  some 
officer  of  the  department. 

Hon.  Members. — Name. 

Mr.  Z.  McKENZIE  said  he  had  his  own  way 
of  saying  tilings.  He  would  say,  further,  that 
the  whole  thing  pointed  to  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment. He  could  prove  that  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment had  a  '*  down  "  on  himself  personally,  and 
he  could  produce  a  letter  which  the  Auditor- 
General  had  written  regarding  him  (Mr. 
McKenzie),  which  should  never  have  been 
written  by  any  gentleman  holding  such  a  poat- 
tion  as  that  held  by  the  Auditor-General. 

An  Hon.  Member.— Where  is  the  letter? 

Mr.  Z.  McKENZIE  said  it  was  on  the  blae- 
books  of  the  colony.  And  why  was  that  offioer 
so  down  on  the  Minister  of  Lands?  Simply 
because  he  (Mr.  McKenzie)  had  proved  before 
a  Committee  of  that  House  that  the  officer  in 
question  was  not  a  capable  officer.  He  so 
proved  his  case  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  that  he  got  legislation  passed  through 
the  House  taking  the  audit  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, the  Lands  Department,  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Auditor-General,  and  the  honour- 
able member  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  waa 
dumb  and  silent  when  he  (Mr.  McKenzie)  told 
him  what  he  could  prove  with  regard  to  it. 
And  that  was  why  the  Auditor-General  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  tarnish  the 
character  of  the  Minister  of  Lands.  Now,  here 
was  a  return  which  was  required  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  but  which  was  delayed 
because  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department 
was  laid  up  for  a  month.  Without  asking  for 
a  word  of  explanation,  the  Auditor -General 
writes  a  memorandum.  He  thought  that  be- 
fore writing  such  a  memorandum  as  that  he 
ought  to  ask  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment for  some  explanation. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Why  should  he  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  asked  why  he  should 
not,  if  he  wanted  to  be  fair  and  honest.  This 
had  been  done  to  draw  honourable  members' 
attention  to  it,  and  if  he  had  not  drawn  atten- 
tion to  it  himself  they  would  have  found  a 
question  on  the  Order  Paper  about  it.  Thitf 
was  what  the  memorandum  said : — 

<'  Certified  as  correct,  in  terms  of  section  20 
of  *The  Native  Land  Purchases  Act,  1892.* 
But  this  account  was  presented  for  aildit  only 
this  morning,  instead  of  on  or  before  the  10th 
July  as  required  by  the  Act,  the  session  having 
commenced  on  the  20th  June. 

*  '*  James  Edward  FitzGerau), 

"  Controller  and  Auditor-GteneraL 

"  Wellington,  25th  July,  1895." 

When  he  (Mr.  McKenzie)  saw  that,  he  mad« 
inquiries  as  to  why  this  return  was  not  pie- 
pared  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  he  found 
that  the  offioer  whose  duty  it-  was  to  prepexe 
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HhiB  letum  had  been  indisposed  for  the  past 
month,  and  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to 
the  return ;  and  he  (Mr.  McKenzie)  had  put 
^is  name  to  it  giving  this  reason,  and  he 
said  that  his  name  would  go  as  far  as  that 
-of  Mr.  J.  £.  FitzGerald.  It  was  only  fair 
that  the  people  of  the  country  should  know 
•liow  Ministers  were  continually  being  met 
by  gentlemen  holding  positions  lilce  that  held 
by  James  Edward  FitzGerald;  and,  if  the 
bonourable  member  for  Wellington  City  wished 
him  to  take  off  the  gloves,  he  could  show  things 
with  regard  to  the  Audit  Department  that 
would  astonish  the  House,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Fitz- 
Gerald too.  He  said  there  were  returns  asked 
ior  by  members  which  they  could  not  have 
asked  for  had  it  not  been  for  their  having 
•certain  information,  which  must  have  been 
supplied  to  them,  as  those  figures  were  only 
being  included  in  that  Financial  Statement, — 
•and  that  all  pointed  to  the  Audit  Department. 
He  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  Audit 
Department  had  given  information  to  the  pub- 
lic Press  of  the  colony.  That  being  so,  he 
was  justified  in  saying  that  the  Government 
was  surrounded  by  spies,  and  by  people  who 
gave  information,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
■eountry. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  deeply  regretted  that  the 
Audi  tor- General  should  be  referred  to  in  such 
terms  as  those  used  by  the  Minister,  specially 
so  because  he  was  not  able  to  defend  himself 
in  this  House.  He  did  not,  however,  propose 
ito  follow  the  honourable  gentleman,  because 
•he  thought  the  Auditor-General  and  his  depart- 
ment were  well  able  to  justify  themselves. 
Personally  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  never  had  asked 
for  any  information  from  the  department,  so 
that  any  innuendo  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's could  not  apply  to  himself.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  said  the  law  was  broken  this 
year  with  regard  to  the  returns.  Did  the 
nonoorable  gentleman  imagine  that  this  House, 
or  any  member  of  the  Opposition,  would  not 
accept  such  an  explanation  as  that  given  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands — that  the  officer  had  been 
unwell,  and  the  returns  could  not  be  furnished 
except  by  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKBNZIE.— That  should  have  been 
■asked  by  the  Auditor  before  he  put  the  notice 
-on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  it  was  not  for 
him  to  step  in  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Auditor-General.  What  they  complained 
of  was  that,  instead  of  a  plain,  straight- 
forward answer  from  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment, they  continually  got  nothing  but  evasive 
replies.  The  law  had  been  again  and  again 
broken,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  still  per- 
sisted in  the  same  course.  For  instance,  he 
told  them,  in  regard  to  1867,  that  the  abstract 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  was  not  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  until  two  days  after  the 
Financial  Statement.  Did  he  not  know  that 
«11  the  information  the  House  wanted  was 
supplied  with  the  Financial  Statement  ? 
.  Mr.  WAKD.— WiU  you  say  that  what  I  said 
is  not  correct  ?  .  . 


Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  it  was  distinctly  mis- 
leading ;  because,  taking  the  facts  as  stated  by 
the  Cc^onial  Treasurer,  would  he  deny  that  the 
Financial  Statement  supplied  what  was  exactly 
the  same  as  the  abstract  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr.  WARD  had  never  said  it  was  not  so. 
Of  course  he  would  not  deny  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked,  what  inference  was 
the  House  to  draw  from  the  Treasurer's  state-, 
ment  that  the  returns  were  not  put  before  the 
House  till  two  days  after  the  Financial  State- 
ment? Plainly,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  had  for  two  days  delayed  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  WABD  had  said  it  was  perfectly  correct 
that  the  accounts  were  not  laid  on  the  table  till 
two  days  after  the  Statement. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  thought  the  House  of  that  day  had 
any  reason  to  complain  when  by  the  tables 
accompanying  the  Financial  Statement  tlie 
exact  information  supplied  by  the  return  two 
days  later  was  furnished.  What  about  the 
statement  the  honourable  gentleman  made  that 
the  Atkinson  Government  for  the  year  1889  did 
not  put  the  abstract  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
on  the  table  before  the  6th  August  ? 

Mr.  WARD  would  make  the  statement  again. 
The  honourable  gentleman  was  misrepresent- 
ing him.  He  said  the  Financial  Statement  was 
not  delivered  till  the  25th  June,  and  the  accounts 
were  put  on  the  table  on  the  25th  June,  1890. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  did  not  wish  to  misrepre- 
sent the  honourable  gentleman;  but  did  he  not 
say  that  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March, 
1889,  the  abstract  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
was  not  laid  on  the  table  till  the  6th  August? 

Mr.  WABD  said  he  had  said  the  Financial 
Statement  was  delivered  on  the  25th  June,  and 
the  abstract  was  laid  on  the  table  on  the  6th 
August.  That  would  be  found  in  the  Journals,, 
and  was  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked,  did  not  the  honour- 
able gentleman  know  that,  the  Financial 
Statement  having  been  delivered  on  the  25th 
June,  the  House  had  those  accounts  on  the 
25th  June  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  was  a  quibble.  The 
House  would  get  the  same  accounts  in  the 
Financied  Statement  on  Tuesday.  Had  that 
any  bearing  on  the  statement  made  to-day  that 
the  accounts  were  not  laid  on  the  table  ? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  he  would  have  been 
quite  content  had  the  honourable  gentleman 
given  the  tables  attached  to  the  Financial 
Statement  containing  the  information  that 
he  wanted.  Would  be  deny  that  in  1890  the 
abstract  of  revenue  and  expenditure  was  not 
laid  on  the  table  till  the  25th  Juno  also  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  Financial  Statement 
was  delivered  on  the  25th  June,  and  the 
accounts  were  laid  on  the  table  on  the  25th  June. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  failed  altogether  to  make  out  his 
case.  He  had  accused  the  Atkinson  Govern- 
ment of  failing  to  lay  the  returns  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WARD  said  neither  did  they  till  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Financial  Statement. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  that,  whereas  the 
information  required  hy  .the  Uouse  was  laid  on 
the  table  on  the  25th  June,  the  honourable 
gentleman  said  it  was  not  laid  on  the  tal»le 
till  the  6th  August. 

Mr.  WARD  said  what  he  had  stated  was 
peifeotly  and  abs^tlitely  correct.  The  Finan- 
cial Statement  was  delivered  on  the  29kh  June, 
and  the  accounts  were  laid  on  iKe  table  of  the 
House  on  the  6ih  August ;  and  the  Journals  of 
the  House  showed  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  answer  another  question  much 
more  to  the  point.  Did  the  Atkmson  Govern- 
ment when  asked  refuse  to  furnish  the  statutory 
returns,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  did  last 
year,  and  as  he  was  continuing  to  do? 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  himself  given  notice 
of  moving  for  a  return  on  one  occasion  which 
his  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Eden 
refused  to  be  allowed  to  be  furnished — a  statu- 
tory return  which  he  (Mr.  Ward)  thought  a  rea- 
sonable one.  He  had  given  notice  for  several 
returns  which  were  refused.  The  Atkinson 
Gk>vemment  refused  to  give  information  time 
after  time,  and  honourable  members  knew  it 
perfectly  well. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  for  fourteen  sessions,  and  he  could  not 
call  to  memory  any  occasion  when  a  statutory 
return  Buch  as  they  were  now  discussing  had 
been  asked  for  and  refused  by  the  Atkinson 
Government. 

Mr.  WARD  said,  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  look  at  the  Journals  of  the  House  he 
would  see  it  was  never  done  year  after  year 
from  1889  to  1891. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man stood  pinned  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
he  had  delayed  furnishing  statutory  returns  ever 
since  he  hcid  become  Treasurer  of  the  colony, 
and  that  he  still  persisted  in  that  highly  im- 
proper course.  He  would  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  name  one  single  instance  where 
statutory  returns  had  been  refused  to  the 
House  by  the  Atkinson  Government. 

Mr.  BELL  wished  to  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Minister  of 
Lands.  Mr.  FitzGerald  was  distinguished 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  colony, 
and  no  man  bore  a  higher  political  and  social 
record.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  the  colony 
ought  to  be  and  of  whom  the  majority  of  the 
colony  were  proud.  But  he  would  leave  tfhat 
question  aside.  The  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  refer  was  this :  The  (Audi tor-General  was 
the  only  officer  outside  the  Parliament  walls 
whom  the  House  had.  The  assumption  was 
that  they  appointed  a  man  of  high  character, 
free  from  the  control  of  the  Government,  whose 
office  was  to  report  to  Parliament  upon  the 
accounts  kept  by  those  who  for  the  moment 
were  in  power.  Whatever  confidence  the 
majority  of  the  House  might  have  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  moment,  the  whole  House  ought 
to  have  confidence  in  the  officers  whom  it 
had  appointed,  irrespective  of  politics,  to  con- 
trol on  its  behalf  the  accounts  of  the  colony ; 
and  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  spoke  of 


that  officer  in  such  terms  as  they  had  heard 
— they  had  heard  the  Miaister  njymk  of  iuBL 
as  a  Bpjr,  and  in  iaagoa^s  calculated  to  bring 
htm  into  contempt  —  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  express  its  regret. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  his  colleague  had  not 
applied  the  word  **spy**  to  him. 

Mr.  BELL  was  very  glad.  If  the  Minister 
of  Lands  said  that,  he  would  accept  it  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  he  might  explain. 
What  he  said  was  that  the  Government  were 
surrounded  by  spies.  He  did  not  say  partica* 
larly  that  the  Auditor-General  was  one. 

Mr.  BELL  said  he  was  glad  that  the  word, 
if  applied,  was  withdrawn.  He  accepted  it  at 
once;  but  he  did  not  think  the  House  would 
accuse  him  of  having  wilfully  misrepresented- 
what  the  Minister  said  when  the  House  re- 
membered the  words  the  honourable  gentleman 
used.  He  thought  the  House  ought  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  He  believed  the  House  would 
hold  an  impartial  inquiry  as  between  its  own 
officer  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE. --Read  the  letter  he 
wrote  about  me,  and  that  will  satisfy  you. 

Mr.  BELL  felt  sure  the  Minister  of  Lands 
would  himself  regret  having  used  such  words* 
with  regard  to  Mr.  FitzGerald— or,  rather,  he 
should  say  with  regard  to  the  Auditor-General,, 
for  that  was  the  point. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  House  last  session 
had  to  condemn  his  action.  What  was  th» 
honourable  gentleman  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  BELL  said  whosoever  for  the  moment 
held  the  appointment  under  the  House  during 
good  behaviour,  must  by  that  very  fact  be  held 

K  Q  to  possess  the  confidence  of  th» 
House ;  and  his  character  and  conduct 
ought  not  to  be  assailed  in  any  debate  of  thia 
kind,  but  if  attacked  at  all  it  should  be  as  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  could  only  be  attacked — 
by  direct  motion  condemning  him.  The  Audi- 
tor-General ought  to  be  treated  in  that  House- 
exactly  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Both 
were  non-political,  both  were  parliamentary^ 
both  were  removable  only  by  vote  of  both  Houses^ 
and  both  officers  ought  to  be  referred  to  in  that 
House  with  respect ;  and  the  proper  method  of 
attack  was  by  direct  motion  condemning  theiv 
conduct  or  claiming  their  removal  from  office. 
Whether  there  was  or  was  not  justification  in 
fact  for  what  the  Minister  had  said  he  waa 
passing'  by  altogether.  He  was  speaking  only 
of  the  principle,  and  he  believed  in  his  heart 
the  honourable  gentleman  concurred  with  him^ 
and  he  was  sure,  however  insufficiently  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  was  indicating  what  ought  to 
guide  the  House  in  dealing  with  officers  of  that 
character.  They  could  never  expect  from  their 
officers  that  they  would  serve  them  if  they  al- 
lowed them  to  be  assailed  as  they  had  been 
that  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  what  he  had 
told  the  House  was  a  matter  of  history.  He 
stated  that  the  Auditor-General  wrote  a  letter 
about  him  that  no  gentleman  should  write — ta^ 
gentleman  holding  the  position  of  that  officer. 
The  letter  was  in  the  blue-books,  and  U  he  was> 
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as  thin-Bkinned  aa  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  and  others  in  that  House,  it  might 
hare  been  the  cause  of  great  trouble;  but  he 
paesed  it  over  as  the  drivelling  of  an  old  man. 

Hon.  Mexbebs. — Shame  t 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  he  was  not  going  to 
be  put  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  the  honoiizablegenile- 
msn  should  not  apply  that  term  to  an  officer  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  would  withdraw  the 
term,  and  say  that  he  took  a  special  matter  in 
connection  with  that  officer's  department  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  proved  his  case 
up  to  the  hilt — proved  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  House  agreed  to  have  an  alteration  in  the 
law,  and  the  administration  of  one  department 
taken  out  of  the  Auditor-Oeneral's  hands  as 
being  incapable  of  performing  it.  He  remem- 
bered at  the  time  it  was  done  that  Sir  John  Hall 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  RoUeston  sat  on  the  front 
benches  of  the  House  and  asked  him  about  it, 
and  be  told  them  the  whole  particulars,  and 
they  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  which  took  away  from  the 
Auditor-Qeneral  the  control  of  the  Land  Depart- 
ment. So  satisfied  were  they  that  the  case  was 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  they  did  not  raise 
any  objection  to  the  passing  of  the  amendment 
of  the  law.  That  was  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Auditor-General,  and  that  House  would  pass 
votes  of  censure  as  often  as  they  came  up  when 
this  officer  deserved  them. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  regretted  exceedingly  the 
Anditor-General  had  been  brought  into  this 
debate.  Personally  he  did  not  know  that 
gentleman,  but,  if  the  statements  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  were  correct,  then  he  thought  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  remove 
that  gentleman  from  office. 

Hon.  Membebs. — They  cannot. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— They  can  by  resolution 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mbmfebs.— Of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  said,  if  the  Government 
had  BO  little  confidence  in  that  gentleman  they 
ought  to  show  it,  and  bring  down  a  resolution 
to  that  effect.  What  had  they  that  afternoon? 
He  had  been  sitting  there  quietly  for  the  last 
day  or  two,  and  honourable  members  would 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  he  did  not  take 
ap  very  much  time.  They  had  listened  that 
afternoon  to  a  recital  of  the  deeds  of  previous 
Governments.  According  to  quotations,  some 
previous  Governments  had  been  good  and  some 
had  been  bad.  The  whole  afternoon  had  been 
wasted  with  charges  against  previous  Govern- 
ments and  speeches  in  their  defence;  and  for 
what  good  ?  They  practically  did  not  gain  one 
little  bit  of  information  that  was  worth  any- 
thing. The  Premier  said  the  Government  of 
which  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
was  Premier  was  turned  out  because  of  its 
virtoe  in  bringing  down  returns.  The  present 
Government  would  not  bring  down  returns,  and 
evidently  thought  their  first  duty  was  to  retain 
possession  of  the  benches.  The  duty  of  the 
Government,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  give  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  honourable  members 


to  understand  the  position  of  the  country. 
What  honourable  members  were  now  contena- 
ing  for  was  that  statutory  returns  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  in  accordance  with  statute. 
The  debate  had  been  taken  off  again  and  again 
to  returns  moved  for  by  private  individuals^ 
That  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Publie 
Bevenues  Act  said  the  return  of  securities  held 
in  the  colony  and  in  England  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  within  thirty  days  of  the  meeting  of 
the  House.  What  did  that  mean  ?  The  Go* 
vernment  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  power 
of  evading  and  disobeying  this  statute,  and  the 
Premier  said  he  would  be  able  to  justify 
himself.  His  (Mr.  Smith's)  contention  was 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed.  If  the  law 
did  not  give  sufficient  time,  let  them  amend  the 
law.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say  that  previous 
Governments  did  this  or  that.  What  nonour- 
able  members  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
they  should  allow  this  practice  of  evading  the 
law^  to  go  on  year  after  year.  If  anything 
would  hasten  the  establishment  of  an  elective 
Executive,  a  few  more  experiences  like  those  of 
the  present  week  would  assuredly  hasten  it. 
Memoers  were  sick  of  hearing  about  other  Go- 
vernments. There  were  twenty  or  thirty  new 
members  in  the  House,  and  what  did  it  matter 
to  them  whether  previous  Oovemments  had 
been  black,  white,  or  no  colour  at  all  ?  The 
duties  devolving  upon  members  were  to  see  that 
the  laws  were  obeyed,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
improve  things,  not  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
previous  Governments  if  they  had  done  wrong. 
He  was  astonished  that  the  Government,  with 
the  majority  it  had,  did  not  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety* 
Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  Government  knew 
very  well  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  that 
would  please  the  honourable  gentleman  who- 
had  just  sat  down.  That  honourable  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the 
Government,  and  therefore  he  would  take  his 
speech  in  that  light.  Since  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  in  the  House,  it  was  a 
fact  that  on  every  possible  occasion  he  voted 
against  the  Oovemment.  He  (Mr.  Seddon^ 
listened  with  some  pain  to  what  was  stated  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City* 
(Mr.  Bell).  There  was  no  man  in  this  colony 
who  had  held  the  Controller  and  Auditor- 
General  in  higher  respect  than  he  (Mr.  Seddon); 
but  he  must  say  this  :  that  within  the  last  few 
montlis  his  views  had  changed,  and  changed 
very  much.  There  were  small  matters  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City — small  matters  where  that  honoui^- 
able  gentleman  would  admit  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  alluded  was  not  that  high,, 
mighty,  and  noble  soul  that  had  been  depicted 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Bell) — small,  trivial  matters,  which  had 
almost  surprised  one,  which  caused  worry  and 
delay,  and  from  which  the  business  of  the 
country  was  suffering.  When  that  came- 
within  one's  knowledge,  it  shook  the  great 
confidence  one  had  for  so  many  years  in  the 
gentleman  he  referred  to ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  departments^ 
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was  given  to  the  Press  by  that  gentleman,  who 
•  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so  and  would 
do  so,  it  forced  one  to  say  that  that  gentleman 
was  a  partisan.    He  was  very  sorry  last  session 
that  the  dispute  occurred  between  the  Auditor- 
General  and  the  Public    Trust  Department. 
Nothing  pained  him  more.      Members    were 
well  aware  that  he  did  his  best,  and  so  did  the 
Treasurer,  to  prevent  the  matter  from  coming 
before  the  House,  and  when  it  did  they  did 
their  best  to  bring  those  officers  together,  and 
not  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Auditor- 
General.    It  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure. 
They  had  to  say  that  the  Auditor- General  was 
wrong,  and,  from  general  appearances,  they 
would  have  to  do  so  again.     His  honourable 
colleague  the  Minister  of  Lands  felt  this  more 
strongly  than  any  one  else,  because  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  addendum  to  the  report, 
which  could  have    been  avoided.      Had    the 
Auditor-General  been  fair  he  would  have  said 
that    the    only    officer    who    could    give    the 
information   had  been  away  from  the  office 
sick  for  weeks.    He  could  have  put  that  on  the 
paper.    As  to  what  was  there  now,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  it  was  placed  there  to  call 
attention  to  it.    The  Auditor  and  Controller- 
General  was  a  parliamentary  officer,  and  he 
would  be  the  last  to  say  a  word  against  an 
officer  who  was   not  in  a  position  to  defend 
himself.   But,  of  course,  they  knew  the  Auditor- 
General  could  write  a  memorandum,  and  had 
a  right  to  send  any  memoranda  he  liked  to  the 
House,  in  defence  of  himself.    That  gentleman 
had  his  friends  in  the  House,  and  his  particu- 
lar friends  were  on    the  Opposition  benches. 
However,  he  would  say  nothing  more  ;  he  would 
like  the  matter  to  end.   He  was  sure  his  honour- 
able  colleague   did    not  make  the  statement 
that  the  Auditor-General  was  a  spy.     What  he 
did  say  was  that  there  were  officers  in  the 
-Government  Buildings  who  were  not  true,  in 
his  opinion,   to    the  Government.     He    (Mr. 
Seddon)  would  take  this  opportunity  of  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  like  a  statement  like  that 
to  go  to  the  country  without  being  qualified. 
He  always  felt  great  confidence  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  colony,  and  the  more  he  knew 
and  saw  of  them  the  more  highly  he  spoke  of 
them.    There  were  a  few,  but  a  very  few,  who 
had  not  acted  as  he  thought  they  should  have 
■  acted,  but  he  did  not  include  with  those  few 
the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  Service,  and  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  was  the 
view  taken  of  them  by  the  Government.    His 
honourable  colleague  had  proof  of  it,  that  there 
were  those  in  the  Service  who  were  not  true  to 
him..    What  did  honourable  members  see  the 
other  day?    There  was  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.    In  the  Evening  Post  of 
Wellington  there  appeared  private  and  confi- 
dential matter  solely  between  the  members  of 
the  Tarifi  Commission,  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  officers;  and  yet  there  had  been 
a  leakage,  and  what  appeared  in  the  journal 
referred    to   what   was   recommended   in   the 
Tariff  Commissioners'  report. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Perhaps  it  has  come  from  a 
Minister? 

Mr.  Seddon 


Mr.  SEDDON  said  self-preservation  was  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  he  did  not  think  Minis- 
ters were  likely  to  give  information  to  the  Post, 
Then,  again,  when  he  was  engaged  in  most 
important  and  delicate  operations,  that  also 
appeared  in  the  paper,  and  be  knew  positively 
it  did  not  come  from  the  Treasury  or  from 
himself.  That  threw  a  doubt  on  one's  mind. 
It  shook  one's  confidence ;  and  he  very  much 
regretted  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  was  glad  to  hear  the  Premiec 
had  shifted  his  ground  in  taking  the  part  of  the 
Civil  Service.  He  (Dr.  Newman)  at  one  time 
had  a  number  of  friends  in  the  Civil  Servioe* 
but  he  had  few  in  public  now.  He  had  heard 
that  if  unfortunate  Civil  servants  were  seen 
speaking  to  members  of  the  Opposition  they  got 
into  the  blackbooks;  and  they  carefully  avoided 
members  of  his  side  of  the  House.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  not  think  Civil  servants  did 
divulge  correspondence.  Of  course  there  had 
been  leaks,  and  matters  had  leaked  out  and  got 
into  the  papers— the  Fox  correspondence,  for 
example.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Civil  ser- 
vants would  not  even  look  at  members  of  the 
Opposition,  because  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
their  situations,  and  of  being  put  out  in  the 
cold,  cold  world.  That  was  too  hard  a  thing  to 
suffer  to  risk  it. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.  — Name  one  who  has 
been  put  out. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  said  no  one  would  think 
that  Civil  servants  would  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  leakage  did  not  occur  in  the  Civil 
Service.  The  members  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion talked  to  other  people,  and  Ministers 
themselves  talked  to  other  people.  There  was 
that  little  transaction  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
and  the  £150,CXX)— that  leaked  out  somehow  or 
other,  but  he  did  not  believe  it  leaked  cot 
through  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  member  had 
better  not  repeat  that,  or  I  will  tell  him  where 
it  came  from. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  said  the  honourable  member 
was  welcome  to  tell  him  where  it  came  from. 
Honourable  members  might  have  noticed  th&t 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  first  of  each 
month  there  appeared  in  the  New  Zealand 
Times  or  Post  the  amount  of  Customs  duties 
collected  at  the  different  ports.  It  had  been 
the  system  for  many  years  in  the  Customs,  di- 
rectly the  end  of  the  month  arrived,  to  tele- 
graph the  returns  from  each  port  to  Wellington, 
and  those  returns  were  then  made  public.  Why 
he  asked  his  question  was  this :  that  in  the  mer- 
cantile paper  published  once  a  month  in  Wel- 
lington it  was  stated  that  the  Customs  returns 
could  not  be  got  because  they  were  withheld 
until  the  Colonial  Treasurer  returned  to  Wel- 
lington. The  Premier  and  the  Treasurer  would 
therefore  see  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  know 
that  the  returns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
partment, though  they  might  not  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  Treasury,  and  though  no 
Civil  servant  had  said  anything. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  said  the  Premier  had  been 
I  good  enough  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was 
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too  good  to  live  long  politically.  He  supposed 
that  suggested  the  reason  for  the  honourable 
gentleman's  long  life.  The  honourable  member 
also  said  he  (Mr.  Smith)  had  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  Government.  He 
did  not  know  what  the  Premier  meant  by  that. 
He  might  mean  that  he  had  on  several  occa- 
sions voted  against  the  present  Government. 
Because  he  had  done  so  it  was  the  Government 
who  were  to  blame. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  —  On  every  no-confidence 
motion  you  have  voted  against  us. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  asked,  what  were  the  no- 
confidence  motions?  He  was  quite  willing  to 
go  into  that  question  if  the  Premier  wished  it. 
Why  had  he  voted  against  the  Government? 
Simply  beca\ise  they  were  not  obeying  the  law. 
If  the  Premier  would  obey  the  law  he  would 
be  wiUing  to  support  him.  He  was  perfectly 
honest  in  his  opposition,  and  when  he  spoke  and 
voted  he  did  it  openly.  He  did  not  vote  one 
way  and  condemn  the  Government  quietly  in 
another.  He  would  like  to  say  that  in  his  opin- 
ion there  was  a  difference  between  absolutely 
supporting  those  who  were  on  the  Government 
benches  and  supporting  what  he  termed  Liberal- 
ism ;  he  could  see  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two.  He  knew  the  Premier  could  not  realise  it, 
but  perhaps  he  might  do  so  in  the  future.  The 
members  of  the  present  Government  were  not 
the  sole  exponents  of  Liberalism.  In  many 
things  they  fell  short  of  what  real  Liberalism 
was.  In  addition  to  that,  the  more  they  ap- 
plied the  party  whip  the  weaker  would  their 
grasp  become.  The  members  of  that  House 
should  not  be  dictated  to  as  to  how  and  when 
ihey  should  vote.  They  ought  to  exercise  their 
conscience,  and  themselves  decide  what  was 
right  or  wrong.  Because  he  and  others  had 
done  so  they  had  been  twitted  with  being  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  Government.  The 
Premier  might  use  what  term  he  liked  to  him, 
bat  he  would  continue  to  vote  as  he  thought 
right,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. If  his  constituents  tired  of  him  he 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  into  private  life. 
As  to  the  Premier's  remarks  about  his  being 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  might  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a 
compliment.    Tmie  would  decide. 

Mr.  ALLEN  was  extremely  glad  that  the 
Premier  had  seen  fit  to  very  largely  qualify  the 
words  spoken  by  the  Minister  of  Lands.  It  was 
a  terrible  accusation  to  make  that  the  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  surrounded  by  men 
whom  they  could  not  trust,  and  he  was  very 
glad  the  Premier  had  qualified  that  statement. 

Mr.  J.  McKBNZIE.— I  said  there  were  some 
of  them ;  I  did  not  include  them  all.  There  8bre 
a  lot  of  very  fine  officers  amongst  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  they  perfectly  Well  knew 
that.  He  was  extremely  glad,  however,  that 
the  Premier  had  to  a  large  extent  attempted  to 
qualify  his  colleague's  words  in  regard  to  the 
Auditor-General.  He  did  not  want  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject  except  to  say  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  audit  and  these  returns 
being  laid  on  the  table,  surely  it  was  quite 
conceivable,  and,  indeed,  perfectly  justifiable, 


for  the  Auditor-General  to  have  put  upon  the 
return  the  remark  which  he  did.  All  that  that 
officer  said  was  that  the  return  had  not  been, 
presented  to  him  within  the  time  required  by 
law.  The  question  of  these  returns^  had  been 
covered  by  a  number  of  side-issues.  The  real 
question  at  issue  was  this  :  The  law  said  that 
certain  returns  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  These  returns  had  not  been  laid 
on  the  table  in  due  course  :  that  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Minister.  The  law  went 
further  and  said  that  the  annual  accounts  had 
to  be  gazetted  and  also  laid  on  the  table.  He 
did  not  want  to  refer  to  the  dispute  which  had 
arisen  as  to  laying  them  on  the  table.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  by  law  all  these  accounts 
ought  to  have  been  gsbzetted  within  a  certain- 
time.  The  accounts  were  only  received  by  the 
Auditor-General  on  the  16th  May,  and  were  not 
gazetted  until  the  1st  August.  The  Premier 
said  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  gazette  them 
in  the  time.  The  House  ought  to  know  what 
was  the  reason  for  that  impossibility.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, why  did  he  not  take  the  Committee 
into  his  confidence  imd  give  that  explanation? 

Sir  R.  STOUT  would  not  have  risen  to  speak 
again  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  the  Premier 
had  said.  It  was  very  unfair  to  try  to  lead  the 
Committee  to  believe  that  he  (Sir  B.  Stout) 
knew  something  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Auditor-General. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— No,  no. 

SirB.  STOUT  said  he  knew  of  nothing  t6 
the  detriment  of  the  Auditor-General.  He 
might  say  this  of  the  Auditor-General :  that 
when  all  those  in  that  House  had  been  for* 
gotten  Mr.  FitzGerald  would  be  recognised  by 
the  future  historian  of  New  Zealand  as,  he 
believed,  the  greatest  man  who  had  ever  been 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  believed 
Mr.  FitzGerald  was  a  man  of  higher  honour 
than  they  had  ever  had  in  the  public  service  of 
the  colony.  One  word  more  about  the  charge 
having  been  made  against  this  officer — that, 
because  he  noted  on  the  paper  the  time  when 
he  received  it  in  order  to  show  the  cause  of 
the  delay  of  the  certificate,  he  was  one-sided. 
What  else  could  he,  as  a  public  officer,  have 
done  but  what  he  did?  The  accounts  ought 
to  have  been  presented  to  him  on  a  certain 
date,  and  he  simply  said  that  he  received  them 
on  a  certain  other  date.  If  he  had  not  done 
so,  he  would  have  done  wrong.  He  was  not 
going  into  the  various  points  which  had  been 
raised,  because  he  knew  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
wanted  to  pass  the  Imprest  Supply  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  Auditor-General  had 
not  been  consistent.  When  a  delay  occurred  in 
the  Audit  Department,  and  when  audits  had 
never  been  made,  the  Auditor-General  did  not 
note  that.  When  he  weis  responsible  for  the 
delay  he  did  not  say  so.  In  the  present  case, 
he  put  this  note  on  the  papers,  and  called 
attention  to  the  law.  If  he  had  simply  said  he 
had  received  the  papers  on  a  given  date  and 
had  stopped  there  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  would  have 
quite  agreed  with  the  honourable  member,  but 
the  Auditor-General  went  further  and  said  the 
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papers  ought  to  have  heen  received  by  him  on 
A  certain  date,  and  that  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said,  as  to  the  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Auditor-General,  the  date  when 
it  left  the  Treasury  was  mentioned;  therefore 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  there  was 
^ny  delay  in  the  Audit  Office. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  entirely  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Opposition  that 
the  Auditor- General  was  a  kind  of  a  sacred 
person,  regarding  whom  no  breath  of  criticism 
should  be  uttered  in  that  House.  He  quite 
•agreed  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  charge 
him  with  impropriety  in  regard  to  his  actions, 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  impeach  him  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  impeach  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge;  but  it  was  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  say  that  he  was  surrounded  by  such  a 
halo  that  no  breath  of  criticism  could  reach 
him  in  connection  with  his  actions. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Resolution  reported  and  agreed  to,  and  Im- 
prest Supply  Bill  (No.  2)  read  a  first,  a  second, 
.and  a  third  time. 


7.30. 


WILSON  LAND  BILL. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  moved  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  The  Bill 
had  been  three  times  before  the  House,  and 
was  passed  by  this  House  last  session,  and  he 
was  sure  that  honourable  members  knew  all 
about  it  without  his  making  any  explanation 
on  the  matter.  Its  purpose  was  simply  this : 
The  Crown  some  thirty-five  years  ago  granted  to 
this  Mr.  Wilson  a  piece  of  land,  of  which  he 
.was  to  have  the  full  benefit  when  he  was  forty 
years  of  age.  He  was  now  over  thirty-five,  and 
therefore  in  a  few  more  years  would  have  the 
full  benefit  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  give. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  laboured  under 
the  drawback  that  he  was  not  able  to  deal  with 
the  property  as  he  wished.  As  the  Bill  would 
be  referred  to  the  Waste  Lands  Committee, 
any  person  who  desired  would  have  the  oppor- 
.tunity  of  beinfi;  heard  there. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  intended  to  oppose 
this  Bill.  It  was  passed  through  the  House 
last  year  without  members  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  anything  about  it.  Now, 
what  was  the  position  of  this  matter?  This 
Bill  dealt  with  a  piece  of  land  100  acres  in 
^extent,  which  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  parents  were  massacred  in  the  Poverty 
Bay  district,  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
.gave  him  this  100  acres  besides  other  things, 
the  land  to  belong  to  him  for  his  life.  He  had 
tiie  power  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  but  he  had  no 
power  to  dispose  of  the  land  altogether.  What 
did  he  do?  Apparently  not  knowing  the  re- 
striction placed  upon  it,  he  mortgaged  it  to 
.the  Union  Bank  of  Australia;  and  now  this 
Bill  was  brought  forward  simply  in  order  to 
make  that  mortgage  good,  and  to  allow  the 
bank  to  get  possession  of  the  land  if  the 
•man  could  not  pay  the  money.  Th^t  was 
the  whole  thing,  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Bill  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  House,  as 
^e  original  intention  of  the  Government  was 
Mr,  Seddon 


being  departed  from.  It  was  going  directly 
contrary  to  the  Family  Homes  Protection  Bill, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  afrree 
to  that.  This  land  was  given  to  the  man  for 
his  life. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  when  the  man 
was  forty  years  of  age  he  would  enter  into  full 
possession  in  any  case. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  doubted  that.  That  had  been 
said  before,  but  he  found  that  certain  state- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil on  a  motion  to  commit  the  Bill  which  gave 
a  different  impression.  If  honourable  members 
would  turn  to  Hansard^  Volume  86,  page  975, 
they  would  see  an  account  of  this  matter. 
Whether  that  was  so  or  not, — whether  the  man 
was  going  to  get  full  possession  of  the  land  in 
four  years,  or  whether  it  could  only  be  disposed 
of  after  his  death, — did  not  alter  the  position, 
because  the  House  had  no  right  to  step  in  and 
simply  make  the  mortgage  good,  and  this  was 
what  the  House  was  asked  to  do.  What  it 
should  do  was  to  try  and  preserve  the  home  for 
the  man  himself.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
read  out  all  the  statements  with  reference  to 
this  Bill,  but  honourable  members  would  see 
that  the  position  was  this :  that  when  the  BiU 
came  before  the  Council  last  year  such  strong 
opposition  was  offered  to  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  even  call  for  a  division,  and  it 
was  thrown  out.  If  honourable  members  would 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Downie  Stewart,  McLean,  Jennings,  Swanson, 
and  others,  they  could  see  for  themselves  the 
statements  he  referred  to.  Now,  he  submitted 
that  last  year  it  was  stated  that  this  was  not 
a  Government  Bill  at  all.  How  it  was  intro- 
duced he  did  not  know,  because  it  was  really  a 
•private  Bill  allowing  banks  to  get  possession 
of  the  land.  If  honourable  members  would  read 
the  preamble  to  the  Bill  they  would  see  that 
its  sole  object  was  to  make  the  mortgage  good. 
He  moved,  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  understood  this  was 
a  private  members'  night,  and  therefore  no  Gk>- 
vemment  measures  at  all  ought  to  be  brought 
forward.  At  emy  rate,  he  would  not  speak 
longer,  in  order  that  members  who  had  Bills 
coming  on  might  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  BELL  said  the  honourable  member  was 
entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  introduction  of  this  measure. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  on  the  contrary  the  Bill  was 
introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilson 
himself ;  and  he  was  not  doing  the  Minister  of 
Lands  any  injustice  in  saying  that  he  thought 
that  honourable  gentleman  would  not  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  validate  a  mortgage  to  the  Union  Bank 
of  Australia.  If  the  honourable  gentleman 
looked  at  the  Act  he  would  find  that  the  bank's 
mortgage  was  registered  under  the  Land  Trans- 
fer Act,  which  was  as  good  as  any  validation 
they  could  have  in  regard  to  its  mortgage.  The 
Union  Bank  had  advanced  upon  the  registra- 
tion of  the  mortgage  under  the  Land  Transfer 
Act,  which  made  the  title  good.  The  registra- 
tion had  been  made  according  to  law ;  and  now 
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"the  Minister  of  Lands  brooghfe  in  a  Bill  giving 

•  Wilson  the  power  of  realising  and  paying  o£E  the 
mortgage,  for  this  reason :  Unless  he  raised  this 

•money  the  Assurance  Fand — that  was  to  say, 
-  the  colony — would  have  to  pay  the  Union  Bank 
the  value  of  the  mortgage.  As  honoarable 
members  were  aware,  if  a  title  registered  under 
the  Land  Transfer  Act  turned  out  to  be  bad,  the 
^Qolony  had  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  quite  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  the  Union  Bank  had  any 
concern  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON  did  not  know  how  it 
-liappened  that  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  had  misstated  the  case  to  the  House. 
The  eckse  had  come  before  the  Wasbe  Lands 
Oommittee  last  session,  and  it  had  then  been 
-proved  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  entitled  to  this 

•  Umd  some  time  ago 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said,  in  four  and  a  half 
jears'  time. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  said  the  position  was 
-ihis :  Mr.  Wilson,  unless  he  raised  this  money, 
would  be  unable  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  to 
build  a  house,  and  the  land  would  consequently 
be  of  no  use  to  him.  He  wished  to  get  a  title 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  a  portion 
of  it,  and  to  pay  off  his  debt.  Why  should  the 
House  prevent  him  from  doing  so  ? 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— He  has  only  got  100  acres. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON  said  that  might  be  so, 
bat  Wilson  wished  to  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
pay  off  his  liabilities,  to  improve  the  land,  and 
to  build  a  homestead.  The  whole  case  was  a 
perfectly  straightforward  one,  and  there  was 
nothing  shady  about  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  legislate  so  that  the  title  to  the  land 
-«ould  be  obtained  four  years  in  advance  of  the 
time  contemplated. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  thought  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
Allowed  to  go  through,  as  Wilson  had  had 
his  land  locked  up  for  a  long  time.  It  con- 
sisted of  100  acres  in  the  very  best  portion 
of  Poverty  Bay,  and  it  was  exceedingly  hard 
that  a  man  who  had  been  a  Civil  servant, 
and  who  was  now  retrenched,  should  not  be 
allowed  means  to  get  a  living,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  do.  He  was  only  anticipating  the 
time  by  four  and  a  half  years,  and  the  House 
would  be  only  doing  its  duty  and  a  kindness  if 
it  passed  the  Bill. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
money  referred  to  had  been  legitimately  bor- 
rowed, and  that  Wilson  had  raised  it  honestly ; 
but  how  could  he  have  done  so  if  he  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  mortgaging  ?  Under  the 
•circumstances  the  money  could  not  have  been 
raised  legitimately. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  said  the  money  was  not  legiti- 
mately borrowed. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.-^ust  so.  He  thought,  on  the 
explanation  given,  the  money  had  been  raised 
irregularly. 

Mr.  B.  THOMPSON  said  it  had  been  all 
^pent  on  the  land. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  the  colony  had  made 
Wilson  a  conditional  prasent  of  100  acres  of 
land,  and  he  ought  to  have  continued  occupying 
it.  He  had  not  done  so ;  and  why  should  they 
put  him  in  the  position  of  involving  himself  in 


further  debt  by  the  obtaining  of  this  money  ? 
It  was  against  the  object  for  which  the  land 
was  given  ;  he  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to 
denude  himself  of  a  grant  made  out  of  sym- 
pathy and  to  prevent  the  grantee  being  without 
a  home. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  wished  to  point  out  that 
one  recital  in  the  Bill  was  as  follows : — 

**  And  whereas  the  said  James  George  Wilson, 
being  at  the  time  in  ignorance  of  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  said  Act,  executed  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  a  mortgage  over 
the  said  land  to  secure  repayment  of  moneys 
advanced,  which  mortgage  was  accepted  by  the 
District  Land  Begistrar  at  Napier,  and  duly 
registered  on  the  Land  Transfer  Begister  as  a 
valid  mortgage." 

Wilson  was  restricted  by  the  Act  of  1869 
from  mortgaging  his  interest  in  the  land,  and 
now  wished  for  power  to  sell  the  land  in  order 
to  repay  the  mortgage- money  and  to  dispose 
of  the  balance  as  he  might  think  fit.  Wilson 
would  have  the  disposal  of  the  land  in  1900, 
and  then  l^e  would  be  able  to  sell  the  land 
or  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  he  pleased.  At 
the  same  time,  there  could  not  be  much  ob- 
jection to  the  psbssing  of  the  Bill,  seeing  that  it 
only  gave  Wilson  power  to  deal  with  the  land 
four  years  and  a  half  before  he  otherwise  would 
have  the  power. 

Mr.  HEKE  desired'  to  bring  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Natives  were  suffering  under 
the  Native  Land  Act  of  last  session.  He  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  the  Government  had 
taken  steps  to  relieve  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
as  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  benefit  the  Bill  sought  to  confer.  The  Go- 
vernment was,  however,  not  following  a  prece- 
dent already  laid  down — namely,  in  debarring 
the  Natives  from  receiving  any  relief  under  the 
Native  Land  Court  Act  of  last  session.  Here 
they  were  bringing  forward  a  Bill  to  relieve  a 
European  of  his  difficulties,  but  they  saw  no 
reason  to  relieve  the  Natives,  who  had  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  legislation  he  had 
mentioned.  They  suffered  great  difficulties, 
without  entering  into  mortgages  with  private 
individuals.  They  had  to  bear  those  burdens, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  had  no  intima- 
tion whether  the  Government  intended  to  bring 
down  an  amending  measure. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  had  stated  that  the 
Government  did  intend  to  do  so,  before  the 
honourable  member  arrived  in  Wellington. 

Mr.  HEKE  asked  if  it  was  the  honourable 
gentleman's  intention  to  bring  down  a  measure 
giving  the  Natives  the  power  of  mortgage. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Native  Land  CoUrt  Act. 

Mr.  HEKE  was  glad  the  Premier  had  given 
another  assurance,  because,  while  Wilson  was 
to  be  relieved,  the  Natives  were  suffering,  and 
they  were  as  much  entitled  to  relief  as  he  was. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  desired  to  say  one  or 
two  words  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  B. 
Stout).  The  honourable  gentleman  was  entirely 
wrong  when  he  stated  that  Wilson  now  had 
the  use  of  this  land  for  his  life.    The  position 
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was  as  described  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Ghristchuroh  City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith),  and 
Wilson,  after  four  and  a  half  years,  would  be 
able  to  do  what  he  liked  with  the  land.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  borrowed  money  from  the 
bank,  for  which  he  had  to  pa}'  high  interest, 
and  if  the  BiU  became  law  he  would  be  able  to 
borrow  the  money  at  a  much  lower  rate  and 
to  pay  off  the  bank,  thereby  deriving  so  much 
more  advantage  out  of  the  property.  The 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Bell)  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  he 
(Mr.  MoKenzie)  would  not  bring  down  a  Bill 
to  assist  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia.  The 
same  Bill  was  brought  in  three  years  ago, 
originally  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ballance,  who 
thought  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  thrown  out,  simply 
because  the  bank  was  interested.  Next  year 
it  came  up  again  :  the  bank  was  allowed  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Waste  Lands  Com- 
mittee, which  satisfied  the  Committee;  and 
the  BiU  passed  through  the  House.  When 
it  got  to  another  place,  however,  honourable 
members,  whose  understanding  did  not  appear 
80  clear  as  it  used  to  be,  threw  it  out.  He 
could  not  help  that.  He  had  simply  endea- 
voured to  get  the  Bill  through  the  House,  but, 
had  he  known  that  any  objection  would  have 
been  raised  to  it  on  account  of  this  being  a 
private  members'  night,  he  would  not  have 
asked  the  Premier  to  place  it  in  its  present 
position  on  the  Order  Paper. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

PERIODICAL  REVALUATION  OP  LANDS 
LEASED  IN  PERPETUITY  BILL. 

ADJOUBMED  DEBATE. 

g  Q  Mr.  PI  RANI.— Before  we  go  to  a  divi- 
'  '  sion  on  this  Bill  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  justification  of  my  vote.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  see  how  any  honourable  member 
can  vote  for  a  measure  which  takes  away  abso- 
lutely from  a  man;who  has  made  improvements 
on  his  land  the  improvements  he  has  made. 
Under  this  Bill,  if  a  man  wUl  not  accept  the  re- 
valuation made  under  the  Act,  he  has  not  only 
to  forfeit  the  land,  but  to  forfeit  the  improve- 
ments and  any  other  right  he  has  in  connection 
with  the  land  itself.  Now,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  Land  Act  of  189:^,  in  reference  to  land 
leased  in  perpetuity,  that  if  a  man  surrenders 
or  forfeits  his  land  the  Land  Board  has  power 
to  give  him  the  value  of  his  improvements; 
and  I  think  any  measure  which  proposes  to  take 
away  that  right  conferred  on  leaseholders  in 
perpetuity  will  do  a  great  injustice,  and  prevent 
the  system  being  really  used  at  all.  If  it  is 
intended  by  this  measure  to  give  the  State 
the  unearned  increment  in  future,  it  is  not 
treating  fairly  the  men  who  take  up  land  in 
future.  If  the  State  wants  the  unearned  incre- 
ment, surely  under  the  land-tax  which  we  have 
already  on  the  statute-book  there  exists  all  the 
machinery  for  taking  that  away  on  fair  and  even 
terms.  Every  man  who  has  land  in  the  colony, 
no  matter  on  what  tenure,  is  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way ;  but  under  this  Bill  you  are  going  to 
put  disabilities  on  one  special  class  of  settlers 
Mr,  J.  McKenzie 


for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  population  of  tlio 
colony.  If  the  honourable  member  for  Bic* 
carton  wishes  to  accomplish  properly  all  he 
desires,  he  can  do  that  by  giving  every  one  who 
requires  it  a  freehold  and  then  using  the  land- 
tax  to  take  away  for  the  State  the  unearned 
increment.  I  have  no  doubt  the  House  will 
reject  this  measure  as  it  stands,  because  it  fa 
not  only  a  crude  and  unworkmanlike  measure, 
but  it  is  doing  an  injustice  to  people  who  may 
desire  to  take  up  land  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL. — Sir,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  before  this  goes  to  a  division.  My  ex- 
perience  in  the  past  has  been  this :  that  when 
people  take  up  land  for  cash  or  on  deferred 
payment  the  land  gradually  becomes  merged 
into  one  large  area,  and  settlement  is  driven 
away  in  consequence;  two  or  three  settlers 
hang  on  to  their  sections  perhaps,  but,  in  con> 
sequence  of  the  sparsity  of  population,  have  to 
send  their  children  in  many  cases  five  or  six 
miles  to  school:  whereas  under  the  lease  in 
perpetuity  the  State  is  the  landlord,  and  can, 
and  does,  enforce  personal  residence.  Kow» 
the  provisions  of  the  lease-in-perpetuity  systexfi 
have  been  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  live  in 
bush-districts.  In  those  districts  where  the 
land  has  been  taken  up  on  cash  or  deferred 
payment  the  lands  have  gone  into  the  hands 
of  the  large  owners  altogether.  I  oan  refer 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  several  places 
where  the  lands  were  originally  taken  up  in 
areas  varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres* 
and  at  the  present  time  those  areas  have  bo- 
come  merged  into  areas  equalling  from  six 
hundred  to  four  thousand  acres.  The  schoofa 
in  consequence  were  all  driven  away,  and  the 
settlers  who  wished  to  stay  there  and  occupy 
land  were  driven  away  also.  The  object  of  this 
lease  in  perpetuity  was  to  keep  the  State  ae 
landlord.  If  you  take  away  the  lease  in  per- 
petuity, and  the  incentive  by  which  men 
can  be  induced  to  go  on  the  land  and  under- 
take all  the  hardships  which  the  settlers  have 
undergone,  by  revaluing  the  land  periodically^ 
you  drive  them  from  the  bush  •  settlements 
and  send  them  to  the  towns.  As  the  honour- 
able member  for  Palmerston  said,  why  not 
tackle  the  question  on  a  broad  basis?  If 
members  in  favour  of  the  present  Bill  were 
to  do  this,  and  go  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  at  once,  it 
would  be  much  better,  as  the  broad  issue  would 
be  before  us.  The  lease  in  perpetuity  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  because,  if  it  is,  you  let 
the  small  areas  go  into  the  large  ones,  and 
settlement  will  eventually  become  a  failure,  ta 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  hope  the  Minister 
of  Lands  will  never  give  way  on  this  question. 
If  he  does  he  at  once  strikes  a  blow  at  our 
small-area  system  which  will  certainly  break 
it  down. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON,— Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to 
waste  much  time  in  discussing  the  Bill  before 
us.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  BiU 
had  brought  down  a  Bill  proposing  to  oonfiscatb> 
all  lands  in  the  colony  at  once ;  but  why  lie 
should  try  ^and  commence  on  the  unfortunate 
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flettlen  who  ure  now  going  on  the  land  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  andentand,  of  oouzse,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  represents  a  section 
of  the  people  in  Canterbury  who  call  themselves 
the  Progressive  Liberals  of  the  colony,  and 
these  Progressive  Liberals  are  always  anxious 
to  divide  the  property  of  other  people.  I  am 
sure  il  the  honourable  gentleman  carried  this 
Bill  he  would  not  even  then  satisfy  these  Pro- 
gzesdye  Liberals.  I  am  certain  nothing  would 
satisfy  that  small  section  of  the  community 
except  wholesale  confiscation.  Well,  I  think 
we  are  a  long  way  oS  that  yet,  and  I  think 
the  honoarable  gentleman  knows  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Qovem- 
ment  have  been  doing  all  they  could  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  on  the  land ;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  only  land  the  Grown  has  in 
New  Zealand  is  rough,  broken  bush-land,  and  I 
am  afraid  there  are  very  few  of  the  Canterbury 

Ole  who  have  got  enough  ^luck  to  go  on  that 
.  They  would  sooner  join  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  and  hang  round  a  lamp-post 
in  a  town.  I  do  not  believe  Canterbury  can 
produce  men  who  have  pluck  enough  to  go 
on  bush  -  sections.  It  is  only  in  the  North 
Island  that  you  can  find  people  with  pluck  and 
stamina  enough  to  go  and  make  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  bush.  I  consider  that  even 
to  discuss  this  measure  in  the  House  will  do 
an  injury  to  the  people  of  the  oolony,  and  I 
say  it  is  not  worth  while  wasting  'time  in 
discussing  it.  The  very  fact  of  our  seriously 
talking  about  such  a  proposal  as  this  will  tend 
to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  intending 
settlors  and  will  prevent  settlement ;  and  if  we 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  it  the  whole  system  of 
peipetual  lease  would  become  extinct  at  once 
and,  I  ven ture  to  say ,  for  ever.  \V hen  an  al lera- 
tion  is  made  in  this  perpetual-lease  system  in 
this  colony,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
enabling  every  one  of  those  leaseholders  to 
oonyert  his  lease  into  a  freehold.  Sir,  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton  pretends  to 
desire  this  measure. 
Hon.  Meubebs.— Oh ! 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON.— Well,  I  give  the 
honourable  member  credit  for  more  good  sense 
than  that,  and  I  do  not  think  he  really  can  de- 
sire it.  Of  course  the  honourable  member  for 
Inangahua  believes  in  it,  because  we  know  he 
believes  in  the  single-tax.  He  believes  that 
it  will,  like  HoUoway's  pills,  be  a  cure  for  all 
diseases.  He  is  consistent  in  that.  But  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton,  who  intro- 
duced this  measure,  cannot  seriously  believe  in 
it.  I  dare  say  he  has  been  asked  to  introduce 
it,  as  I  know  some  of  his  constituents  are  very 
advanced  thinkers.  I  notice,  however,  they  are 
careful  to  do  their  thinking  as  far  away  as 
possible  out  of  the  bush,  and  they  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  towns.  I  hope.  Sir, 
that  when  the  division-bell  rings  this  Bill  will 
get  a  very  short  shrift,  and  that  we  shall  have 
no  more  such  measures  as  this  introduced  in 
this  House  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  I 
can  assure  this  House  that  such  measures  as 
this  are  likely  to  do  considerable  harm  to  land- 
settlement  in  the  colony.    Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  | 
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honourable  members  to  encourage  our  young 
men  as  much  as  possible  to  go  on  the  lan£ 
It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  there  is  not 
one  member  of  this  House  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  management  or  working  of 
land,  or  who  has  lived  amongst  the  country 
settlers,  who  has  spoken  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
You  find  a  number  of  members  representing 
town  constituencies,  where  the  population  take 
care  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  land 
themselves,  supnortmg  a  measure  of  this  kind ; 
and  when  the  division  takes  place  it  will  be 
seen  who  are  the  members  who  vote  for  it.  I 
hope  those  honourable  members  who  wish  to 
see  land- settlement  progress  in  this  colony  will 
loyally  support  the  present  land-laws  of  the 
oolony,  and  I  feel  certain  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  will  do  so,  and  that  the  division  on  this 
Bill  will  prevent  any  such  measures  from  being 
introduced  for  some  years. 

Mr.  HOGG. — Sir,  as  the  representative  of  a 
part  of  the  country  in  which  settlement  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  progressing  very  largely, 
I  emphatically  protest  against  the  Bill.  What- 
ever may  be  the  motive  by  which  the  honour- 
able member  has  been  actuated  in  bringing  it 
forward,  I  am  satisfied  that,  since  I,  at  all 
events,  entered  Parliament,  no  more  pernicious 
measure,  no  measure  more  calculated  to  kill 
settlement  and  to  discourage  improvement,  has 
ever  been  introduced  into  the  House.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  to  speak  in  these  terms  con- 
cerning the  Bill,  because,  with  regard  to  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  the  land  question,  I  think  my 
ideas  are  as  advanced  as  those  of.  any  other 
honourable  member  sitting  here,  whether  he 
represents  a  country  constituency  or  a  large 
city.  I  could  understand  a  measure  of  this 
character  coming  from  the  representative  of 
a  large  centre,  who  believes  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  impose  taxation  on  the  farmer  and 
the  country  settler,  and  so  relieve  the  large 
centres  of  a  great  share  of  the  taxation. 
But  a  more  impolitic  measure  at  this  stage 
of  the  colony's  history,  when  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  advance  settlement,  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  House.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right,  if  it 
thinks  proper,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  demand  it,  to  share  in  the  unearned  in- 
crement of  the  land.  That  is  indisputable. 
But  when  it  comes  to  going  in  the  direction 
which  some  honourable  members  take, — when 
it  comes  to  imposing  such  a  thing  as  a  single- 
tax,  making  the  Stato  the  sole  landlord, 
and  taking  from  the  settler  and  from  the 
farmer  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  his  in- 
dustry,—there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
way  in  which  honourable  members  should  vote. 
This  is  a  blow  directed  at  settlement.  At  this 
time,  when  the  price  of  produce  is  low,  it  is  a 
direct  blow  at  the  thing  that  requires  very 
careful  nursing;  for  the  inducements  held  out 
now  to  settlers  are  none  too  many.  And  if  we 
put  this  in  front  of  the  settler, — that  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  twenty,  or  I  care  not  if  you  say 
fifty  years  his  land  is  going  to  be  revalued, — we 
shall  prevent  the  very  best  men  in  the  country 
from  going  on  the  land  at  all.    That  is  the 
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meaning  of  it.  I  would  advise  city  repre- 
fieiitatives  who  may  think  that  an  adyaniage 
fs  to  be  gained  for  their  constitaencies  by 
supporting  a  Bill  of  this  character— I  would 
^ell  them  that  if  they  endeavour  to  injury 
the  producers  of  the  country  they  are  injuring 
themselves,  because  the  tidal  wave,  with  which 
they  are  endeavouring  to.8ul)merge  the  country 
lands,  when  the  refiow  comes  will  return  with 
tenfold  force  and  overwhelm  them.  Then, 
t  ask,  why  is  this  Bill  demanded  ?  Do  we  need 
additional  taxation?  Is  the  colony  in  such 
a  position  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  spe- 
oial' class  of  slaves  and  serfs? — because  that  is 
what  this  would  be  doing.  It  is  not  a  general 
measure;  it  is  not  a  measure  to  impose 
general  taxation  on  the  whole  community; 
it  has  not  even  the  redeeming  feature  of  the 
Ringle-tax,  which  is  intended  to  be  an  infliction 
alL  round  —  on  the  city  man  as  well  as  on 
the  producer.  At  the  same  time,  the  single- 
tax  is  contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  nature : 
neither  individuals  nor  animals  can  exist  on 
auy  single  article  of  diet,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  our  taxation  cannot  be  supported  from 
pne  particular  source.  This  is  not  giving  the 
land  to  the  people,  but  the  contrary ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  For  my  own  part  I  wish  to 
see  as  many  people  on  the  land  as  possible, 
because  it  is  only  by  this  means  we  can  bring 
about  good  legislation,  and  only  in  this  manner 
will  the  liberty  of  the  masses  bo  properly  se- 
cured. But  underlying  and  overlying  the  whole 
Question  of  our  taxation  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  That  is  the  thing  we  have  to  look 
to,  and  if  we  accept  that  as  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple we  shall  not  endeavour  to  bring  about 
anything  in  the  shape  of  pernicious  class 
legislation — and  this  is  simply  class  legislation 
of  the  most  pernicious  type.  I  maintain  that 
the  object  of  this  Bill  is  self-apparent.  The 
whole  aim  of  the  measure  ib  to  exact  an  undue 
amount  of  taxation  from  the  country  settlers. 
Who  are  some  of  the  members  who  are  sup- 
porting this  Bill?  Take  ihe  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City,  who  supported  it  so 
vigorously  the  other  night.  What  does  he 
know  about  land  ?  Has  he  ever  represented 
a  constituency  in  which  settlement  is  pro- 
gressing? Is  he  not  a  city  man  of  the  most 
pronounced  type  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  our 
present  charitable-aid  system,  by  which  we  have 
oppressed  and  demoralised  the  community? 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  legislation  in  the 
past  that  has  imposed  on  the  settlers  of  the 
country  a  poor- tax — a  thing  they  were  never 
llccustomed  to  before — that  has  for  its  object 
the  imposition  of  undue  taxation  on  the  country 
settlers  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  people  of 
the  cities  to  get  rid  of  their  responsibilities  in 
Conxiection  with  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  centres  ?  I  say  it  is  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  is  now  backing  up  and  supporting 
this  measure.  And  now,  what  view,  after 
all,  can  we  take  of  this  Bill?  It  is  simply  a 
cat-o*-nine-tails  to  be  applied  to  the  lease  in 
perpetuity.  We  are  told  that  the  redeeming 
feature  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  retrospective. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  great  blemish  in 
Mr.  Hogg 


the  character  of  the  nieasure :  it  shows  its  in- 
equality; it  does  not  intend  to  tax  the  men 
who  now  have  land  on  lease  in  perpetuity, 
but  to  tax  those  unfortunate  men  who  are 
now  trying  to  get  a  home  for  themselves  on 
bush-land  that  has  not  heretofore  been  taken 
up.  And,  after  all,  what  is  this  land?  It 
is  the  refuse  of  the  country  —  the  land  that 
would  not  be  taken  up  in  former  times. 
This  is  the  land  that  the  working-men  are 
now  to  be  allott^ed,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  it  up  on  ordinary  terms  and 
conditions,  but  according  to  this  Bill  they  are 
to  be  made  the  slaves  and  serfs  of  the  rest  of 
the  people.  I  maintain  that,  instead  of  being 
treated  in  this  manner,  instead  of  a  Bill  of  this 
character  being  placed  in  front  of  them,  they 
ouglit  to  receive  every  encouragement ;  and 
why  should  we  menace  them  with  Bills  of  this 
character?  Is  the  country  ripe  for  it?'  The 
day  may  come  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  from  the  landowners  a  certain  amount 
of  the  unearned  increment,  but  that  time  has 
not  arrived,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  (vlong  time 
before  the  Government  will  find  the  necessities 
of  the  State  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  raising  from 
the  land  the  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  This  Bill  is  not  a  Bill  intended  to 
bring  about  equality  of  taxation.  It  is  the 
measure  of  a  theorist  and  not  of  a  practical- 
man.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  a  true  coun- 
try representative  who  will  hesitate  a  moment 
as  to  how  he  will  vote,  and  that  we  shall  find 
a  block-vote,  as  far  as  the  country  members 
are  concerned,  against  the  measure.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  tb  small  majority  may  be 
found  in  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  if  I  found  that  to  be  the  case, 
for  I  say  that,  should  such  a  decision  be  arrived 
at,  after  this  there  will  be  a  new  conflict  of 
parties  in  this  House,  because  there  will  be  a 
town  party  opposed  to  the  country.  I  hope  a 
divinion  of  this  kind  is  not  going  to  arise.  I 
say  to  those  who  represent  the  larger  centres 
that  they  should  remember  the  towns  are  in- 
terested in  the  country.  It  is  the  country  pro- 
ducts which  are  supporting  the  colony ;  it  is 
the  country  which  is  producing  our  exports  and 
enabling  New  Zealand  to  pay  its  way ;  and  I 
say  that  every  true  patriot  must  vote  against 
the  measure.  It  has  been  said  that  a  Fair 
Rent  Bill,  which  it  is  stated  the  Qovernment 
are  likely  to  bring  down,  is  a  measure  almost 
similar  in  character  to  this.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference :  We  have  not  the  Fair  Rent 
Bill  before  us.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  it 
makes  its  appearance  there  will  be  this  great 
difference  between  it  and  the  present  Bill :  that 
it  will  not  be  partial  in  its  application.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
support  that  Bill.  We  shall  have  to  scruti- 
nise it  very  carefully.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
the  country  demands  a  Fair  Rent  Bill,  or  that 
it  will  be  politic  that  it  should  be  brought  into 
law.  I  know  there  are  men  among  the  coun- 
try settlers  who  want  to  see  a  Fair  Rent  Bill 
because  they  would  like  to  have  a  revaluation 
at  present  when  produce  is  low,  and  when  land 
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i»  a  drag  in  the  market.  But,  while  a  F&ir  Rent 
Bill  may  be  very  acceptable  as  long  as  the 
markets  are  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
now,  directly  the  state  of  affairs  improves  and 
land  goes  np  it  will  become  a  very  stormy  Rent 
Bill.  My  strong  advice  to  honourable  members 
is  to  leave  measures  of  this  kind  alone.  They 
are  not  demanded  by  the  country.  At  the  last 
general  election  there  was  no  demand  for  any 
i4)ecial  alteration  in  taxation  in  connection 
with  land-settlement.  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
man  representing  a  country  constituency  would 
go  before  his  constituents  and  dare  to  say  he 
would  like  to  see  a  measure  of  this  kind  mtro- 
duced.  He  would  be  howled  from  the  plat- 
form. We  have  no  right  whatever  to  insult 
the  people  by  introducing  legislation  of  this 
kind.  We  know  very  well  that  many  settlers 
now  ore  struggling  hard  and  hanging  on  with 
desperation  to  their  sections ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  too  bad  that  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
so  calculated  to  dishearten  them,  should  be 
brought  forward  in  the  House.  It  is  enough  to 
t&ke  the  heart  and  soul  out  of  the  new  settler. 
We  have  evidently  to  save  our  new  settlers  not 
merely  from  those  who  are  oppressing  them 
with  regard  to  monetary  matters,  but  from  a 
far  worse  and  greater  danger— -the  faddists  who 
are  coining  to  the  front  with  impracticable 
mcasoros  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— 1  must  first  congratulate 
the  honourable  member  for  Masterton  on  his 
promised  independence.  It  comes  to  me  as  a 
revelation  that  the  honourable  member  pro- 
mises at  a  future  date  to  be  so  independent  of 
any  measure  the  Grovernment  may  bring  down. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  when  the  Fair  Rent 
Bill  comes  down  it  will  bo  such  as  will  commend 
itself  to  the  honouable  gentleman's  acceptance 
And  approval,  and  his  threatened  independ- 
ence will  vanish  like  mist  before  the  rising 
Q  Q-.  Bun.  Now,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
^'^'  in  debating  this  Bill  the  honourable 
member  for  Masterton  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  city  members  in  the 
way  he  has  done.  The  honourable  gentleman 
claimB,  1  believe,  to  represent  a  fairly  large 
constituency  in  the  North  Island.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  district  once  or 
twice,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  fairly  large  place,  and  in  the  future 
might  grow  into  a  city.  Well,  the  honour- 
4i.ble  gentleman  gets  up  in  his  place  as  a 
country  settler,  and  says  that  he  knows  all 
about  country  settlement,  and  speaks  as  if 
•city  members  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  it.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  good  many  city  members 
were  bom  in  the  country,  and  know  just  as 
much  about  country  life  as  the  honourable 
•gentleman  does.  Then  the  honourable  gentle- 
man went  on  to  say  that  we  must  be  concerned 
lor  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Sir,  that  is  what 
we  are  all  contending  for — the  welfare  of  the 
j»eople.  We  are  all  anxious  for  the  welfare 
<ii  the  people.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
honourable  gentleman's  anxiety  ends  with  a 
few  settlers-  in  his  own  district,  and  he  has  no 
thought  for  the  many  people  who  are  crowded 
in  the  centres  of  population  ia  the  colony. 


What  is  the  principle  of  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act  ?  We  purchase  lands  from  private 
individuals  for  settlement,  and  we  propose  to 
sell  those  lands  out  again,  and  in  future,  pos- 
sibly, to  buy  them  back  again,  and  to  go  over 
the  process  again.  The  honourable  gentleman 
supported  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  and 
believes  in  taking  the  land.  Now  we  propose, 
respecting  the  land  dealt  with  under  this  Bill, 
that  we  shall  retain  possession  of  the  freehold 
and  simply  revalue  it  for  rental  purposes.  We 
do  not  propose  to  do  any  injustice.  The  value 
of  produce  may  fall, — it  is  pretty  low  now,  and 
there  may  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  lower 
still, — and  then  the  tendency  will  be  to  lower 
these  rents,  and  not  to  raise  them.  The 
honourable  gentleman  seems  to  forget  that. 
He>  seems  to  think  that  the  Bill  is  to  be  passed 
with  the  sole  obiect  of  raising  the  rent  pt  the 
settlers  under  this  system. 

An  Hon.  Member. — So  it  is. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— Does  the  honourable 
gentleman  mean  to  say  that  if  he  were  ap- 
pointed an  arbitrator  his  sole  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  to  raise  the  rent?  I  contend 
that  any  arbitrator  or  valuer  appointed  under 
the  Bill  would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances;  he  would  have 
to  take  the  value  of  produce  and  the  value  of 
land  and  fix  the  rent  accordingly.  We  have 
heard  it  rumoured  that  settlers  on  one  or  two 
of  the  estates  recently  t&ken  possession  of  by 
the  Government  are  going  to  ask  for  a  re- 
consideration of  their  rental  values.  If  their 
rents  are  too  high,  the  request  will  have  to  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  I  for  one 
deprecate  these  applications  coming  up  in  this 
way.  It  simply  means  that  political  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  to  reduce  rents.  Under 
the  Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for  Riccar- 
ton  that  could  never  occur :  it  simply  means 
that  at  stated  periods  the  lands  would  be  re- 
valued, and  the  rents  fixed  accordingly.  The 
honourable  member  for  Palmerston  in  speak- 
ing said  that  under  this  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  take  away  the  value  of  a  man's  improve- 
ments. Now,  under  subsection  (6)  of  section  4, 
he  will  see  the  Bill  excepts  the  value-- of  im- 
provements, and  that  the  rent  is  fixed  only  upon 
the  value  of  the  land.    The  section  states, — 

"  The  revaluation  accepted  by  the  tenant,  or 
fixed  by  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  on  appeal, 
shall  be  the  cash  pricp  of  such  land ;  and  there- 
after for  a  further  term  of  ten  years  the  .yearly 
rental  in  respect  of  such  lease  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  four  per  centum  of  such  cash 
price,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  value  of 
the  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character  as  fixed  by  the  valuation." 

If  that  does  not  except  the  improvements  the 
honourable  gentleman  can  very  eaisily,  in  Com- 
mittee, insert  a  clause  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  Act  exempting  improvements.  The 
honourable  gentleman's  objection  is  a  mere 
Committee  one ;  he  evidently  does  not  object  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Then,  the  honourable 
member  for  Waipawa  said  that  we  had  no  right 
to  commence  piecemeal — that  we  ought  to  come 
in  with  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the 
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lands  of  the  colony.  Well,  Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  doos  not  seem  to  be  fair  to  the 
settlers  who  now  hold  leases.  If  you  propose 
so  to  deal  with  them  without  giving  them  com- 
pensation you  are  not  treating  them  fairly,  but 
I  Eay  you  are  doing  an  act  of  injustice.  Tfaey 
have  their  leases  for  999  years,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  hold  the  lease  for  that  term  unless 
they  are  given  fair  compensation  for  what  is 
taken  from  them. 

Mr.  HALL. — I  did  not  suggest  that. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— That  is  the  only  infer- 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  what  the  honourable 
member  said. 

Mr.  HALL. — I  rine  to  explain.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  is  wrong  in  attributing  that  to 
me.  I  did  not  say  that  should  be  done.  I 
said,  if  you  wanted  to  do  it,  do  it ;  but  I  did  not 
say  I  would  support  it. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  understood  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  say  that  the  one  blot  on  the 
Bill  was  that  it  did  not  refer  to  all  leaf^es  in 
perpetuity.  The  words  of  the  Bill  are  these : 
**  All  lands  leased  in  perpetuity  by  the  Crown 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act " ;  and 
the  honourable  gentleman  complained  that  the 
serious  blot  on  the  Bill  was  that  it  ought  to 
apply  to  all  lands. 

Mr.  HALL.— No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.—Well,  I  must  accept  the 
honourable  gentleman's  denial.  Then,  so  far 
as  the  Bill  itself  is  concerned,  the  honourable 
member  for  Master  ton  said  it  was  simply  going 
in  one  act  to  wipe  out  the  lessees.  I  rather  go 
in  the  direction  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Inangahua  in  thinking  that  if  we  want  to  en- 
courage settlement  we  should  give  these  men  a 
fair  show  ;  wo  ought  to  give  them  the  land,  if 
necessary,  for  a  few  years  rent-free,  and  then, 
having  given  them  time  to  get  their  land  in 
order  and  to  commence  work  on  it,  we  can 
have  a  fair  claim  to  revalue  the  lands  at  stated 
periods,  and  so  fix  a  fair  rental.  What  will  be 
the  principle  of  the  Fair  Bent  Bill  ?  Why,  re- 
valuation. And  do  honourable  members  tell 
me  they  are  going  to  object  to  that  Bill  ? 

An  Hon.  Member. — Of  course. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— Of  course  some  country 
members  will  object  to  it.  They  recognise  that 
the  lease  in  perpetuity,  the  999  years'  lease,  is 
infinitely  better  than  a  freehold.  If  I  were  a 
country  freeholder  now,  I  would  sell  the  free- 
hold and  get  a  999  years'  lease,  as  being  infi- 
nitely better  for  myself.  Why,  it  is  practically 
a  freehold  without  having  to  pay  the  cash  for 
it.  I  am  sorry  that  an  honourable  gentleman 
who  claims  to  look  at  things  from  a  Liberal 
standpoint  and  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity should  have  such  narrow  and  contracted 
views  on  the  land  question.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  old,  and  the  Bill  itself  was  not 
born  in  iniquity. 

An  Hon.  Member.  — In  a  society  at  Christ- 
church. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  am  glad  to  say  Christ- 
church  is  the  centre  of  an  organization.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  such  a  good  poli- 
tical educational  organization  in  his  electorate 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  to  mend  his 
Mr.  O.  J.  Smith 


ways,  or  he  would  not  come  back  again.  It  i« 
of  no  use  for  honourable  members  to  be  blind  to 
this  fact:  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  ooan- 
try  for  this  system  of  dealing  with  our  land. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— WeU,  honourable  mem- 
bers will  find  that  out  by-and-by.  If  this  colon  j 
had  dealt  with  its  land  in  this  way  in  the  past — 
had  retained  the  freehold  and  granted  leases — 
the  public  debt  of  the  colony  would  be  in  a 
vastly  different  position  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  not  asking  that  any  injustice  should  be 
done.  A  Fair  Kent  Bill  may  not  pass  thi» 
session  or  next ;  and  all  we  ask  is  that  a  begin- 
ning should  be  made,  a  fair  beginning  made, 
and  that  it  shall  be  begun  on  the  Crown  lands 
of  the  colony.  Then  we  can  see  how  it  works, 
and  I  for  one  believe  its  working  will  be  sach 
as  to  lead  to  its  application  in  other  cases.  Sir, 
I  shall  give  the  Bill  my  very  hearty  support. 

Mr.  OBOWTHER.— It  is  my  opinion.  Sir,  that 
if  the  words  ** unearned  increment,"  "single- 
tax,"  and  **  land-nationalisation  "  were  swept 
away  for  at  least  twenty  years  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  New  Zealand — a  very  greafc 
benefit  indeed.  I  myself  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  believe  in  any  tenancy  equal  to  freehold. 
We  have  heard  it  said  just  now  by  the  last 
speaker  that  the  lease  in  perpetuity  is  equal 
to  or  better  than  the  freehold.  I  stick  to 
tlie  freehold :  let  those  V7ork  on  leasehold  land 
who,  in  my  opinion,  are  foolish  enough  to 
do  so.  I  never  saw  a  man  yet  who  worked  so 
willingly  as  the  man  who  was  working  for  him- 
self on  his  own  freehold.  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  our  young  member 
for  Inangahua  will  take  an  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
take  a  wife  to  himself,  go  into  the  bush  and 
build  a  two-roomed  whare,  and  begin  knocking 
down  6ft.-  and  8ft. -diameter  trees.  He  would 
find  it  not  half  so  easy  as  the  talk  of  single-tax. 
He  is  very  jubilant  in  indicating  what  his  ideas 
are  on  the  single-tax,  but  there  is  no  single-tax, 
to  my  mind,  that  will  run  in  New  Zealand  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come.  We  are  too  fond  of 
fair-play,  and  we  have  pluck  and  courage  and 
sense  enough  to  share  the  liabilities  that  belong 
to  New  Zealand.  It  is  absolutely  unfair  in 
the  present  circumstances  and  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  indebtedness  that  any  one  section 
of  the  community  should  be  taxed  to  spare 
another — and  that  is  really  what  the  single-tax 
means.  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  vote  for  this 
Bill.  I  consider,  if  the  Minister  of  Lands  is  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  administer  the  Act  that  is 
now  in  its  infancy,  it  is  too  soon  to  begin  to 
chop  it  to  pieces.  Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  after 
it  has  had  a  fair  trial  for  two  or  three  years,  if 
it  is  found  defective,  then  let  us  amend  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  KUSSELL.— It  has  been  in  force 
three  years  now. 

Mr.  CROWTHER.— The  promoter  of  thia 
Bill  says  the  Land  Act  has  been  in  force  three 
years  now.  Well,  it  was  only  just  now  that  a 
member  from  that  advanced  Liberal  corner  of 
the  House  complained  that  there  could  be  no 
success  on  the  land  because  the  money  the 
Treasurer  went  to  England  for  is  not  yet  din- 
tributed.     Consequently,  the  suooess  is    not 
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known,  nor  is  the  f&ilnre  known.  Let  us  allow 
the  tenants  who  have  complied  with  the  Act, 
and  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  up  leases, 
to  giye  it  a  trial.  I  nave  no  doubt,  if  it  is  found 
to  he  deficient,  or  if  it  needs  amending,  the 
Minister  will  be  the  very  first  to  find  it  out ;  and 
I  for  one  am  quite  prepared  to  give  it  a  chance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  time  is  a  very  long  way 
off  when  I  should  go  in  for  a  leasehold  in  pre- 
ference to  a  freehold. 

Mr.  MILLS. — Sir,  three  years  ago  the  Go- 
▼emment  brought  in  a  new  Land  Act,  and  the 
measure  was  one  of  their  policy  lines,  and  after 
being  passed  through  the  Waste  Lands  Com- 
mittee and  well  dissected  there  it  was  carefully 
considered  in  the  House;  and  I  say  that  as 
finally  passed  into  law  it  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  Government  that  carried  the  measure. 
At  that  time  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
til  at  999  years  was  a  little  longer  than  I  was 
likely  to  live,  and  a  little  longer  than  my 
family  would  live.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
then  thought  we  should  include  a  revaluation 
clause  in  the  Bill.  Bat,  Sir,  my  idea  was  that 
the  revaluation  should  not  only  touch  leases 
in  perpetuity,  but  be  of  general  application 
over  all  the  lands  of  the  colony.  I  cannot  see 
for  a  moment  how  those  representing  labour 
organizations  are  going  to  pass  over  this  great 
point.  Supposing  two  men  apply  to  the  Land 
Board  to-morrow ;  one  selects  land  and  pays 
cash  for  it,  the  other  one  takes  up  land  under 
lease  in  perpetuity ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  the  man  who  took  up  the  lease  in  per- 
petuity is  to  be  handicapped,  and  to  be  made 
to  pay  a  fine  for  doing  so,  while  the  freeholder 
alongside  of  him  escapes  free.  Is  that  a  Liberal 
measure  for  the  Liberal  organizations  ?  Why, 
Sir,  I  am  astounded  they  do  not  see  through  it. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  one.  Now,  Sir,  if  this 
had  been  a  measure  applying  to  the  whole  land 
question  it  might  have  been  worthy  of  con- 
sideration; but  so  long  as  it  applies  to  one 
aspect,  and  only  one  part,  of  our  land-laws  I 
shall  oppose  it,  and  oppose  it  most  strenuously. 
It  appears  to  me  that  some  of  those  who  are 
now  supporting  this  measure  have  not  read 
what  the  Land  Act  provides;  and  if  they  would 
only  turn  to  Part  III.  of  that  Act,  and  read 
clause  188, 1  venture  to  say  they  would  go  to 
their  homes  with  a  little  better  knowledge  of 
what  that  Act  proposes  to  do  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  the  most  liberal  land-law  in  existence  in 
any  colony.  Every  one  grants  that.  Then,  let 
us  have  a  little  finality  in  our  land  legislation  : 
that  is  the  main  point.  Now,  I  just  want  to 
ask  the  attention  of  members,  and  especially 
of  my  young  friend  the  honourable  member  for 
Inangahua,  who  represents  a  constituency  who 
nearly  all  live  on  land  they  have  to  improve, — 
on  bush  land, — let  him  turn  from  the  theore- 
tical to  the  practical  for  a  moment  and  then 
say  if  he  can  support  this  Bill. 

Mr.  O'REGAN.— Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.~Well,  I  will  put  this  case 
clearly  before  him :  Supposing  a  man  applies 
for  two  hundred  acres  of  bash-land;  it  may 
be  assessed  at  £1  an  acre.  That  means  £200, 
and  he  has    to   pay  from    the  date    of    his 


lease  £8  per  annum.  I  ask  my  young  friend, 
is  two  hundred  acres  of  bush-land  any  good 
to  him  if  he  is  to  get  a  living  on  that,  with- 
out spending  money  ?  Is  it  any  good  to  any 
one  without  spending  money?  Now,  suppos- 
ing he  is  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  we 
wish  to  get  on  the  land — men  of  small  means. 
He  goes  on  his  land,  and  if  he  is  able  to  clear 
and  grass  twenty  acres  the  first  year  he  is  a 
settler  of  the  best  class.  To  clear  that  twenty 
acres — I  want  to  put  it  in  pounds  shillings 
and  pence,  so  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man may  see  what  it  practically  means — 
he  has  to  find  £50  in  cash  or  in  labour  to  do 
this  twenty  acres,  for  which  he  gets  nothing 
in  return,  and  can  reap  no  benefit  for  the  first 
twelve  months.  Practically  he  spends  in  any 
case  £10  in  interest  the  first  year  out  of  his 
own  pocket  and  gets  no  return  whatever.  If 
he  wants  his  friends  to  pay  more  than  a  rental 
of  £10  a  year  for  a  start,  then  I  say  that  the 
honourable  gentleman's  ideas  of  Liberalism 
have  fallen  immensely  in  my  estimation.  The 
honourable  member  for  Masterton  also  repre- 
sents a  constituency  which  has  to  fell,  clear, 
and  grass  land  before  it  is  any  good  to  them. 
We  in  my  district  have  to  do  the  same.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  area  of  land  held  by  people  in  my 
district  are  similar  to  the  land  I  have  mentioned, 
and  if  we  want  to  break  down  the  Liberal  land- 
laws  of  this  country  there  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  it  than  to  carry  this  Bill  at  present 
before  the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Land 
Board,  I  say  that  four-fifths  of  our  applications 
have  been  for  this  lease  in  perpetuity.  Well, 
Sir,  if  the  principle  is  right  to  secure  the  un- 
earned increment,  you  must  not  make  invidi- 
ous distinctions.  Treat  all  alike.  Place  all 
on  the  same  platform.  Do  not  select  the  men 
who  have  been  trying  to  settle  themselves  on 
the  land,  and  say,  **  We  will  punish  you." 

An  Hon.  Membeb.  — What  about  the  Fair 
Rent  Bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.— That  Bill  is  not  before  the 
House;  but  we  have  a  foul  rent  Bill  here. 
That  is  what  this  means.  I  say  that  if  this 
Bill  were  passed  it  would  be  the  most  iniquit- 
ous measure  that  ever  received  the  sanction  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  O'REGAN. — It  only  proposes  to  apply  to 
land  taken  under  this  Bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.— Then,  why  should  you  do  this 
to  those  who  come  after  you  ?  I  do  not  believe 
in  making  fish  of  one  and  fiesh  of  another. 
If  it  is  to  apply  at  all,  let  it  apply  all  round.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  bush-land,  and 
your  hand  is  constantly  in  your  pocket  for  the 
first  ten  years.  If  you  have  not  got  something 
substantial,  then  you  must  either  stagnate, 
rusticate,  or  borrow  money ;  because  any  man 
who  goes  to  live  on  bush-land  must  have  one  of 
three  things:  he  must  either  have  money  in 
his  pocket,  or  friends  who  will  lend  him  some, 
or  he  must  have  employment  close  by  to  earn 
money  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  family ; 
and  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  talking  here  that,  if 
this  Bill  is  passed,  instead  of  the  lease  in  per- 
petuity being  a  success  it  will  be  quite  the 
reverse.    Every  one  knows  that  this  4  per  cent. 
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was  a  concession.  What  for  ?  To  persuade  the 
poorer  class  to  make  a  start  for  themselves. 
That  is  what  I  understand  from  it.  As  I  said 
before,  though  inclined  at  first  to  consider 
this   question  of  periodical  revaluation,  still, 

until  the  Government  bring  in  a  measure 

An  Hon.  Member. — Exactly. 
Mr.  MILLS. — Exactly.  The  Government 
must  understand  their  position  far  better  than 
any  honourable  member  can  hope  to  do.  The 
honourable  member  for  Masterton  says  they 
are  responsible  to  the  country. 
Mr.  O'REGAN.— So  are  vre. 
Mr.  MILLS. — And  so  the  Government  are. 
But,  apart  from  that,  I  argue  in  the  interests 
of  those  I  wish  to  see  go  upon  the  land.  I  have 
shown  clearly  that  to  charge  these  people  for 
their  labour  would  be  most  unfair,  and  I  do 
hope  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will  show  by  a 
very  substantial  majority  what  they  consider 
are  the  merits  of  this  measure  now  before  the 
House.  There  was  a  remark  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Bangitata  the  other  evening 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to  see  this 
measure  made  retrospective.  It  struck  me 
as  something  most  peculiar  that  the  men  you 
are  asking  to  go  on  the  land— who  may  pro- 
bably have  spent  every  shilling  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  working  early  and  late, 
very  often  by  moonlight  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing— should  be  asked  to  refund  some  of  their 
hard  earnings.  I  say  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  make  it  retrospective  with  regard  to  these 
people.  The  honourable  member  for  Bangi- 
tata may  have  put  his  money  in  the  bank, 
and  be  deriving  some  interest  from  it  all  the 
time :  would  he  like  to  refund  the  interest  ?  It 
would  be  most  absurd  legislation  to  think  of 
punishing  those  who  are  now  on  the  land.  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  in  any  doubt  at  all 
on  this  question,  those  who  have  the  slightest 
doubt,  will  think  of  it  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  and  will  leave  these  settlers  as  they  are. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.— My  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Christchurch  City  (Mr.  G.  J. 
Smith),  when  speaking  in  support  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  did  not  desire  that  the  credit 
of  this  Bill  should  be  given  to  the  Christchurch 
I*rogressive  Liberal  Association.  Ho  contended 
that  the  Bill  was  conceived  and  born  in  the 
.  brain  of  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  such  is  the  case — 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Biccarton — this  Bill  is  a  crude 
abortion,  and  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the 
honourable  gentleman.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Marsden  wanted  to  make  out  that  the 
Canterbury  members  were  under  the  control  of 
certain  cliques,  unions,  and  organizations,  and 
were  voicing  the  opinions  of  those  organiza- 
tions. I  disavow  any  connection,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  union,  clique,  or  organiza- 
.tion  that  may  have  its  centre  m  Christchurch. 
People  have  a  perfect  right,  members  of  the 
House  and  the  general  community  have  a  per- 
fect right,  to  organize  themselves  if  they  choose. 
Society  is  ramified  with  organizations,  and  on 
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this  question  of  land-taxation  people  have  a 
perfect  right  to  organize  if  they  choose.    Bufc 
I  find  an  organization  issuing  pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, and  letters  which  if  allowed  to  accu*- 
mulate  by  the  members  of  this  House  might 
actually  fill  a  wheelbarrow  at  the  end  of  the 
year:  members  are  expected  to  read  them,  and 
to  be  influenced  by  them.     Of  course,  these 
organizations  are  not  confined  to  Christchurch. 
We  have  the  National  Association  in  Auckland, 
with  the  view  of  moulding  and  forming  publio 
opinion  there,  and  we   have  the  Progressive 
Liberal  Association  in    Christchurch,  with  a 
view  of  doing  the  same.    It  appears  to  me  a 
most  striking  coincidence  that  the  opinions 
promulgated  by  the  latter  organization  and  the 
principle  embodied  in  this  Bill  should  be  ideu- 
tical.    Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  Bill  on  the 
following  grounds :  First,  it  would  destroy  the 
lease  in  perpetuity  ;  second,  it  would  discourage 
small  settlers,  the  very  class  we  should  en- 
courage to  go  on  the  land  ;  third,  it  would  lead 
to  the  aggregation  of  large  estates,  with  all 
the  consequent  evils  connected  therewith.  The 
honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  this  Bill 
did  so  in  a  very  remarkable  speech .    From  start 
to  finish  it  consisted  of  theory — theory,  and  no- 
thing but  theory.   It  contains  fads  and  fancies, 
but  there  was  no  fact  or  logical  argument  to 
recommend  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  any 
member  of  this    House.    There  was  a  most 
striking  contrast    betwen  the  speech  of   the 
honourable    member  for    Biccarton    and    the 
speech  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  showing  at 
once  the  position  of   both  those  gentlemen, 
and  their  experience  on  this  important  ques- 
tion.  The  Minister  of  Lands  spoke  in  his  usual 
practical  style.    That  gentleman  has  hitherto 
shown  his  ability  as  a  legislator,  and  his  sin- 
cerity and  capacity  as  an  administrator.    He 
has  wedded  himself  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  is  held  at  the  present  time  in  very  high 
estimation.     I  will  refer.  Sir,  to  the  designa- 
tion the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton  used 
in  reference  to  members  of  this  House  who 
could  not  see  with  him.     He  characterized 
them  as  the  Whig  party.    That  suggests,  Sir, 
to  my  mind,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
either  is  usurping  or  intends  to  usurp  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  the  present 
Government,  and,  indeed,  tlie  supporters  of  the 
.present  Government.    I  shall  not  be  surprised, 
Sir,  if  we  see  a  new  development — if  we  heat 
some  echoes  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  respect- 
ing the  development  of  a  new  party.    However, 
I  am  prepared  to  remain  by  the  old  title  of 
Liberal,  and  to  ally  myself  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  come  under  that  flag, 
though  we  do  not  for  a  moment  monopolize 
or  desire  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  monopoly 
of  the  intelligence  or  Liberalism  of  the  House. 
The  honourable  member    for  Biccarton    has 
been  dabbling  in  land  lately,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
submit  to  this  House  a  balance-sheet  for  the 
last  twelve  months  of  his  transactions  in  work- 
ing his  farm  it  would  show  a  balance  on  the 
wrong  side.    I  venture  to  say  that  his  experi- 
mental farming  will  have  so  trenched  on  his 
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capital  that  it  is  a  diminishing  qaantiby.  I 
shoald  like  to  ask  the  honourable  gentleman, 
did  he  introduce  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
fmall.  farmers  of  the  Riccarton  electorate  ? 
Did  he  consult  them  on  the  provisions  of  the 
3ill  ?  He  might  have  consul  ted  certain  gentle- 
men who  are  engaged  in  the  Addington  work- 
shops—  perhaps  only  a  handful  of  them,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  are  a  large  number  of 
practical  level-headed  meu  amongst  them  who 
would  see  the  absurdity  and  fallacy  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure.  I  venture  to  say  the 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  consult  the  small 
farmers  of  the  Biccarton  electorate.  I  should 
like  the  honourable  member,  when  he  goes 
amongst  the  electors,  to  point  out  to  them  why 
iie  introduced  this  Bill,  which  proposes  to  tax 
them  to  the  very  hilt.  Clause  8  contains  the 
crux  of  the  Bill.  The  other  clauses  of  the 
Bill  are  merely  machinery  clauses,  and  there 
is  very  little  in  them.  Clause  3  provides, 
"  All  lands  leased  in  perpetuity  by  the  Crown 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  revaluation  every  ten  years  in 
manner  hereinafter  provided."  Is  not  the 
honourable  gentleman  aware  that  by  this  clause 
the  operations  of  the  Bill  would  be  confined  to 
the  small  holders  of  land  on  lease  in  perpetuity 
— to  those  who  hold  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  one  hundred  acres  each  ?  They  are  to  be 
taxed  to  the  very  hilt;  every  farthing  which 
can  be  got  out  of  them  is  to  be  taken ;  but  the 
large  landowner,  the  bloated  aristocrat,  is  to 
escape.  What  wonderful  bowels  of  compassion 
my  honourable  friend  has  for  the  working- 
men  of  New  Zealand  and  for  the  small 
farmers  1  What  sympathy  he  has  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  to  place  the 
people  on  the  land  !  The  honourable  member 
for  Auckland  City  (Mr.  Crowther)  stated  that 
this  Bill  embodied  in  its  principle  not  so  much 
veyaluation  as  a  tax  on  the  unearned  incre- 
ment, and  that  this  Bill  should  have  been 
headed  "  A  Tax  on  the  Unearned  Increment," 
and  not  a  Bill  for  the  Periodical  Bevaluation 
of  Jliand  leased  in  Perpetuity.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  on  the  floor  of  this  House  re- 
specting the  unearned  increment.  I  under- 
stand "  unearned  increment "  to  mean  the 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  land  brought 
about  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
with  which  the  individual  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  an  increase  in  land- values  for  which 
the  owner  or  occupier  has  neither  toiled  nor 
span.  While  I  admit  that  to  some  extent  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  unearned  increment,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  this  Bill  applies  to 
Iftnd  under  lease  in  perpetuity,  the  words  *'  un- 
earned increment"  have  no  application  what- 
ever. I  might  point  out  an  estate  in  my  own 
electorate  containing  74,000  acres,  through 
which  there  has  been  constructed  a  railway 
sixteen  miles  long,  roads  fifty  miles  long,  and 
telegraphs  fifty  miles  in  length.  I  believe  that 
estate  has  been  thus  enhanced  in  value  £1  an 
aore.  But  this  Bill  does  not  touch  that  estate, 
or  such-like  large  estates.  The  small  estates, 
however,  are  to  be  taxed  by  means  of  this  Bill. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Bill  if  by  <*  re- 


valuation "  it  does  not  mean  the  placing  of 
additional  taxation  so  as  to  come  at  what  is 
known  as. the  unearned  increment  ?  But  if  the 
unearned  increment  is  to  be  taxed  as  a  sourctf 
of  national  revenue,  ought  not  some  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  decrement  of  land?  If  land 
falls  in  value,  if  depreciation  takes  place  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  the  occupier  or 
owner  has  no  control,  is  he  not  equally  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  the  amount  he  has  lost  ?  If  you 
tax  the  unearned  increment,  then  you  must  set 
apart  a  sinking  fund  with  the  view  of  compen- 
sating those  whose  land  has  decreased  in  value. 
The  honourable  member  for  Inangahua  referred 
to  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  It  is  quite  true  that  when 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  initiated  the  public -works 
policy  there  was  a  clause  in  the  original  Public 
Works  Act  providing  that  if  railways  were 
constructed  through  large  estates,  and  did  not 
pay  interest  on  the  capital,  the  country  had 
a  right  to  tax  those  lands  so  as  to  recoup  the 
loss  so  sustained.  I  am  aware  that  that 
clause  was  removed  two  or  three  years  after 
the  initiation  of  the  public-works  scheme.  The 
present  Government  has  brought  into  force 
that  very  clause  in  the  original  public-works 
policy.  We  have  the  tax  on  the  unearned 
increment  in  the  graduated  tax.  Large  estates 
are  called  upon  to  pay  an  additional  tax  of 
Jd.  to  2d.  per  acre.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City 
(Mr.  Eamshaw)  it  is  competent  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  another  turn  to  the  screw 
and  increase  this  graduated  tax.  There  we 
have  the  principle  of  the  tax  on  the  un- 
earned increment;  so  that  there  is  really  no 
necessity  whatever  for  this  Bill.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Inangahua  also  referred  to 
the  abolition  of  mortgages  and  mortgagees.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  that  is  to  be  done. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  make  use  of  pleasing 
platitudes  on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  but  the 
honourable  member  should  try  to  suggest 
some  practical  means  to  bring  about  that  de- 
sirable end.  If  we  at  the  present  time  hold 
private  mortgages  to  the  extent  of  £29,500,000, 
where  is  that  amount  to  come  from  to  honour- 
ably discharge  our  obligations?  Does  the 
honourable  gentleman  suggest  that  we  are  to 
repudiate?  Certainly  not.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  the  honourable  gentleman  from  his 
fertile  brain  would  bring  forward  some  scheme 
to  pay  off  our  private  debt.  I  will  now  give,  for 
the  information  of  the  House,  a  few  facts 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration :  A  *  bought  forty  acres  of  land 
in  1877  at  £2  an  aore.  He  sold  the  land  in 
1889,  after  holding  it  for  twelve  years,  at  £2 
an  acre.  He  paid  local  rates  for  the  twelve 
years.  If  we  count  interest  on  the  capital  of 
£80,  invested  at  7  per  cent,  psr  annum,  it  will 
amount  to  £67  4s.  of  a  loss.  Will  the  honour- 
able gentleman  be  good  enough  to  explain  where 
the  unearned  increment  comes  in?  or  what 
provision  does  he  propose  to  make  in  his  Bill 
for  the  decrement  in  that  case  ?  B  bought  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  1875  at  £2  an  acre. 
He  spent  £1  5s.  an  acre  on  improvements  con- 
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sisting  of  fencing,  breaking  up,  and  laying 
down  under  English  grasses.  In  1884,  nine 
years  later,  he  sold  the  land  at  £1  lOs.  an  acre. 
He  lost  £250  of  capital  invested  in  the  land, 
and  £625  spent  on  improvements,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  local  rates  for  the  nine  years. 
Would  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton 
point  out  where  the  unearned  increment  exists 
here  ?  G  bought  a  farm  of  280  acres  of  land  in 
1884  at  £11  an  acre,  and  spent  £800  on  improve- 
ments. He  offered  the  farm  for  sale  in  1894, 
and  the  highest  ofier  was  £10  an  acre.  If  sold 
the  loss  would  have  been  £1,080  plus  the 
local  rates  and  the  land-tax  for  nine  years. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
is  very  little  in  the  so-called  unearned  incre- 
ment. Except  in  the  case  of  large  estates  it  is 
an  unknown  quantity,  and  those  large  estates, 
we  all  know,  are  decreasing  in  number.  The 
two  disintegrators  of  large  estates  are  death 
and  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  large  estates  will  be 
almost  as  unknown  in  New  Zealand  as  a  live 
moa.  Is  land  at  the  present  time  paying  a 
fair  share  of  taxation  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  more 
than  its  fair  share.  At  the  present  time  land 
is  paying  land-tax,  Boad  Board  and  county 
taxes,  hospital  and  charitable-aid  tax,  sheep- 
tax,  dog- tax;  and,  if  the  land  is  sold,  there 
is  stamp  duty  to  pay.  There  is  an  import 
tax  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  farmer 
also  pays  Customs  duties  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  If  he  wants  to  get 
married  he  has  to  pay ;  and  if  he  dies  and 
leaves  any  land  behind  him  there  is  probate 
duty  to  pay.  From  start  to  finish,  from 
entrance  to  exit,  the  farmer  is  taxed.  The 
taxation  on  land  at  the  present  time  amounts 
to  £270,000;  rent  from  Crown  lands,  £250,000 ; 
and  local  taxation,  £250,000 :  making  a  total 
of  £750,000  which  the  land  contributes.  Under 
the  present  land-tax  the  Government  has  got 
the  power  to  tax  the  unearned  increment  where 
it  exists,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  this  Bill.  I  consider  it  would 
act  most  injuriously  to  the  settlement  of  the 
land,  and  would  be  unfair  to  a  section  of  those 
who  are  on  the  land.  Of  course  the  operations 
of  the  Bill  do  not  extend  so  far  at  present,  but, 
if  this  House  were  to  affirm  the  principle,  then 
it  must  go  further.  Logically  it  must  include 
all  lands  in  the  colony,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  that  all  Crown  lands  in  the  colony — 
and  the  Crown  lands  let  at  the  present  time 
are  very  large,  including,  as  they  do,  something 
like  14,000  Crown  tenants — would  come  under 
its  operation.  If  that  were  the  case,  I  con- 
sider it  would  not  stop  there,  but  go  on  to  the 
freehold,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
it  would  retard  settlement,  and  injure  the 
country  very  greatly.  I  therefore  must  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  cannot 
see  how  any  member  of  the  House  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart  can  possibly 
support  a  measure  containing  the  provisions 
that  this  Bill  contains. 

Mr.  COLLINS. — I  must  confess  that  I  very 
deeply  commiserate  the  [honourable  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.    I  have  followed  his 
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speech  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  I  reoogniae 
the  fact  that  he  has  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  find  some  fault  with  the  Bill,  and  to  piok 
some  holes  in  the  principle  underlying  it.  He 
requires  commiseration,  for  his  best  energies 
have  been  expended  to  absolutely  no  purpose. 
He  has  failed  either  to  pick  a  hole  in  tne  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  Bill,  or  even  to  find  any 
material  fault  with  the  details  of  the  Bill.  His 
efforts  deserve  better  success.  But,  Sir,  the 
principle  underlying  this  Bill  is  neither  new 
nor  novel.  Members  will  remember  that  this 
matter  came  up  prior  to  this  year  in  a  claiue 
proposed  by  the  honourable  member  who  has 
introduced  this  Bill  when  we  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Land  for  Settlements  Bill  of  last 
session.  At  that  time  I  did  not  support  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentleman, 
because  I  was  led  to  understand  that  we  might, 
by  so  doing,  jeopardize  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Bill.  Otherwise  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  no  exception  was  taken  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  re- 
valuation clause  in  that  Land  for  Settlements 
Bill.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  even  so  new  as  last 
year.  One  honourable  gentleman  has  posi- 
tively told  the  House  that  this  principle  was 
born  in  the  brain  of  the  honourable  member 
who  drew  up  this  Bill,  and  another  honourable 
gentleman  has  suggested  that  it  was  originated 
by  a  Liberal  association  in  Canterbury.  All 
this  must  be  very  startling  news  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands,  for  I  am  under  the  impression. 
Sir,  that  he  introduced  this  matter  long  be- 
fore some  of  us  entered  the  House  at  all.  Why, 
when  he  introduced  his  lease- in-perpetuitj 
scheme  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of 
the  then  Minister  of  Lands,  who  is  Minister 
of  Lands  now,  that  that  scheme  should  include 
a  revaluation  clause,  and  he  actually  included 
this  scheme  in  his  perpetual  leases  —  that  is 
to  say,  revaluation  at  intervals  of  fifty  years' 
time.  Now,  the  matter  of  time  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatever  to  the  principle.  Admitting  the 
principle  of  revaluation,  whether  it  will  be  Mty 
years  or  ten  years  is  simply  a  matter  for  the 
House  to  decide,  and  that  is  purely  a  Committee 
objection,  and  honourable  members  who  may 
have  found  fault  with  the  Bill  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  time  might  as  well  have 
held  their  peace  for  a  while  and  given  full 
expression  to  that  feeling  when  the  Bill  is 
before  the  Committee.  I  must  confess  that,  so 
far  from  taking  up  the  attitude  I  did  last 
year,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Bill  this  year  witli 
very  great  pleasure.  The  principle  contained 
in  this  Bill  is  a  principle  that  every  land-re- 
former recognises  as  equitable  and  just.  It 
must  at  once  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
House  as  something  absolutely  unfair  that 
the  unearned  increment  should  be  lost  to  the 
State,  to  which,  by  every  principle  of  equity 
and  justice,  it  belongs.  It  cannot  belong  to  the 
individual,  but  must  belong  to  the  State,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  State  will  demand  and  take 
that  which  is  its  by  right.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  fifty  years'  revaluation  and  a  ten  years' 
revaluation,  and  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a 
99  or  a  999  years'  lease.    The  progress  and  trend 
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of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  land-laws  is  snoh, 
and  that  opinion  is  moving  so  surely,  if  not 
▼exy  rapidly,  that  I  am  quite  certain  that, 
although  some  have  talked  of  the  time  when 
the  999  years  shall  have  expired,  yet  long  before 
ihoee  leases  have  expired  the  whole  system  of 
this  tenure  will  have  been  swept  entirely  away, 
and  something  more  nearly  approaching  equity 
and  justice  will  have  taken  its  place.  Those 
honourable  gentlemen  —  and  I  should  like  to 
include  myself  with  them — who  support  the 
Bill  are  as  desirous  of  seeing  the  land  settled 
as  any  of  the  honourable  members  who  so  far 
have  opposed  it.  We  have  been  told  by  one 
honourable  gentleman,  in  tiiat  superficial  and 
supercilious  fashion  in  which  he  invariably  ad- 
dresses the  House,  that  the  only  town  where 
this  principle  happens  to  be  popular  is  Christ- 
church,  which  he  said  was  a  town  that  could 
not  find  half  a  dozen  people  in  its  midst  who 
were  ready  or  willing  to  carve  out  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  bush.  Now,  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  settlements— 
some  of  the  best  bush-settlements  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  some  of  the  most  successful  homes  in 
New  Zealand,  have  been  carved  out,  not  only  by 
settlers  from  the  Provincial  District  of  Canter- 
bury, but  have  been  carved  out  by  people  who 
have  come  from  Christchurch  City. 
An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — No. 
Mr.  COLLINS.— I  say  Yes;  and  it  is  there- 
fore absolutely  unfair  to  maJce  such  a  state- 
ment. Those  honourable  gentlemen  who  say 
**  No  "  simply  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  in  saying  "  No  "  they  simply  speak  through 
ignorance,  and,  in  saying  what  I  have  said,  I 
may  add  that  I  know  the  names  of  some  people 
who  have  gone  from  Christchurch  and  have  mode 
successful  homes  for  themselves  in  the  bush, 
and  of  some  who  are  even  now  carving  out 
successful  homes  for  themselves  under  very 
t^ing  circumstances.  It  is  absolutely  unfair. 
Sir,  that  this  taunt  should  be  thrown  at  Cbrist- 
eharch — that  in  that  city  one  could  not  find 
half  a  dozen  men  ready  or  willing  to  carve  out 
homes  for  themselves.  But  it  was  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  usual  method  of  treating  a 
Bill.  He  could  not  find  fault  with  either  the 
principles  or  the  details,  and  so,  in  his  usual 
saperficial  and  supercilious  fashion,  he  must 
endeavour  to  find  fault  with  the  people  of 
Christchurch  themselves.  But  the  House  has 
learnt  ere  this  to  assess  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's statements  at  their  true  value.  I  am 
sorry  the  honourable  member  is  not  in  the 
House  now,  for  I  should  like  him  to  have 
heard  what  I  had  to  say  in  reply  to  him. 
An  Hon.  Member. — Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
Mr,  COLLINS.  — The  honourable  member 
for  Marsden.  But  this  Bill  has  been  called 
a  pernicious  measure,  and  at  the  same  time 
those  who  call  it  a  pernicious  Bill  have  told 
us  that  the  Fair  Bent  Bill  will  do  everything 
that  this  Bill  is  designed  to  do.  I  hope  that 
those  honourable  members  who  call  this  Bill  a 
pernicious  Bill  will  remember  that  statement 
when  the  Minister  brings  down  his  Fair  Bent 
Bill,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  do  so.  I  venture 
to  say,  however,  we  shall  find  that  they  will 


not  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and, 
if  they  have  convictions,  that  they  will  take 
care  to  keep  them  discreetly  to  themselves.  If 
the  Fair  Bent  Bill  will  do  that  which  this  Bill 
is  designed  to  do,  then  that  measure  must 
partake  of  the  pernicious  qualities  attributed 
to  this  Bill.  But  why  are  they  so  impatient  ? 
We  have  not  yet  got  the  Fair  Rent  Bill. 
Politically  we  are  learning  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  proverb  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  and  we  will  take  care  of  this 
little  Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for  Bic- 
carton,  and  then,  if  the  Fair  Bent  Bill  comes 
dovm,  and  there  should  happen  to  be  no 
necessity  to  push  further  with  this  particular 
Bill,  we  shall  be  quite  willing  to  withdraw  our 
request  that  this  Bill  should  go  through,  and 
we  shall  be  content  if  the  principles  which 
underlie  this  Bill  are  contained  in  the  Fair 
Rent  Bill.  But  the  very  members  who  urge 
this  argument  pay  very  little  attention  either 
to  the  details  or  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
for  they  have  told  us  already  chat  the  land  is 
paying  above  its  share  of  the  taxation  which 
is  imposed,  and  that  they  cannot  support  the 
imposition  upon  it  of  any  further  taxation. 
Now,  when  they  say  that  the  land  is  unduly 
taxed,  or  is  overtaxed,  I  may  point  out  that  the 
principle  of  revaluation  should  appeal  to  those 
honourable  gentlemen.  If  the  land  is  unduly 
taxed  or  is  overtaxed,  let  us  revalue  the  land, 
and  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  land-tax 
and  an  alleviation  of  the  burdens  that  are  now 
borne  by  those  who  till  the  soil.  But  this  Bill 
does  not  propose  to  increase  the  taxation.  In- 
stead of  proposing  that,  it  simply  proposes  to 
readjust  the  taxation  on  the  land.  This  is  lUl 
that  it  does,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  any  honour- 
able gentleman  in  this  House  can  decline  to 
assist  in  passing  a  Bill  which  merely  proposes 
a  readjustment  of  this  taxation.  If  the  taxa- 
tion be  too  low,  then  the  revaluation  proposed 
by  this  Bill  would  readjust  matters,  and  lead 
to  an  increase.  If  the  taxation  be  too  high,  this 
Bill  will  similarly  readjust  matters,  and  bring 
about  a  decrease  of  that  taxation.  Assuredly 
there  could  be  no  Bill  with  a  better  purpose. 
It  must,  I  think,  appeal  to  every  honourable 
member  as  both  equitable  and  just,  for  if  it  be 
pleaded  that  the  land  is  now  bearing  what  is  be- 
yond a  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
the  very  best  way  of  removing  that  plea,  and  of 
alleviating  the  burdens  which  are  now  borne  by 
the  land,  is  to  pass  this  Bill  into  law.  Then, 
the  honourable  member  for  Ashley  asked  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton  whether  he 
had  consulted  the  farmers  of  Riccarton  before 
he  introduced  the  Bill  to  the  House.  I  fail  to 
know  or  to  see  any  reason  why  the  honour- 
able member  for  Riccarton  should  consult  the 
farmers  of  Riccarton  before  introducing  the 
Bill  to  the  House.  I  ask,  were  the  farmers  of 
Riccarton,  or  the  farmers  of  any  other  part 
of  the  colony,  consulted  before  the  graduated 
land-tax  was  introduced  to  the  House?  If 
they  were  not,  why  should  they  be  consulted 
now  ?  I  believe,  when  the  farmers  understand 
this  Bill  as  well  as  they  now  understand  the 
graduated  land-tax,  they  will  just  as  gladly 
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welcome  this  Bill,  and  juat  as  promptly 
recognise  its  justioe  and  equity  as  they  have 
recognised  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  gradu- 
ated land-tax.  I  believe  that  in  a  short  time, 
if  this  Bill  passes  into  law,  they  will  recognise 
the  faet  that  it  improves  their  prospects 
and  condition,  and  that  it  confers  benefits 
upon  them,  just  as  the  graduated  land- tax  im- 
proves their  position  and  confers  benefits  upon 
them.  They  only  require  to  understand  this 
Bill  to  be  as  strongly  in  favour  of  it  as  they 
are  now  of  that  other  measure  which  some 
time  since  passed  into  law.  There  is  very  little 
need,  Sir,  for  me  to  say  anything  more.  X  have 
giten  very  fair  reasons  for  supporting  the  Bill. 
It  embodies  a  principle  which  I  have  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  past,  and,  as  one 
honourable  gentleman  said  he  would  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  helping  to  despatch  this  Bill 
to-night,  I  can  only  say  that  his  pleasure  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  shall  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS. — I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  principle  that  the  country  should  get  the 
nnearned  increment  on  the  land,  but  if  that  is 
to  be  obtained  I  should  like  to  see  it  done  in 
an  all-round  way  by  which  freeholders  and 
leaseholders  alike  could  be  reached.  I  may 
state  at  once  I  am  against  this  Bill,  but 
strongly  in  favour  of  what  I  have  already 
stated.  Now,  supposing  that  this  Bill,'  we  will 
say,  had  been  made  retrospective :  I  am  aware 
that  is  not  intended,  but  suppose  it  were,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  have  already  taken  up  land  under 
certain  conditions  wotdd  be  treated  in  a  very 
mijust  way  by  having  to  comply  with  condi- 
tions they  had  not  agreed  to.  Now,  take  the 
other  way.  Say  it  is  not  to  be  retrospective : 
the  consequence  will  be  that  a  large  number 
of  men  who  intend  to  take  up  land  will  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  have  their  lands  re- 
valued, while  a  Isf  ge  number  round  about  them 
will  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  treated  in 

g  30  ^^^  same  way.  Now,  I  consider  that 
*  either  way  this  would  create  dissatis- 
faction and  be  a  very  great  drawback  to  those 
who  take  up  land  in  the  future,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  very  serious  blow  to  that  settlement  which 
we  are  all  so  anxious  to  encourage.  It  has 
been  said  by  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  and  by 
others,  that  the  period  of  revaluation,  which  is 
now  fixed  in  the  Bill  at  ten  years,  can  be 
altered  in  Committee.  That  is  true  enough; 
but  supposing  it  were  made  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years,  it  would  still  be  a  very  great  hard- 
ship on  those  men  who  would  be  treated  so 
differently  from  the  others.  I  think,  myself, 
it  would  be  a  far  better  way  to  waib  until  the 
Fair  Kent  Bill  comes  down  that  has  been  pro- 
mised by  the  Minister  of  Lands.  If  there  had 
been  no  promise  of  this  kind,  and  if  there  were 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  the  unearned  incre- 
ment for  the  State  otherwise,  I  should  have 
been  favourable  to  the  taking  advantage  of 
improvements  in  any  way  we  could,  but  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Minister  of  Lands  has 
fully  considered  that  it  is  just  and  right  that 
Mr.  Collins 


there  should  be  some  system  by  which  the  fred-k 
holder  and  leaseholder  shall  equally  have  to 
pay  for  this  unearned  increment.  Therefore 
I  am  quite  satisfied  to  wait  until  that  Bill  is 
brought  down.  I  shall  vote  against  this  Bill* 
because  I  take  it  that  it  would  press  unequally 
on  all  those  who  are  intending  to  take  up  land 
in  small  areas,  and  who  are  wishing  to  naake  a 
home  for  themselves.  I  think  that  it  would 
press  unequally  on  those  persons  as  againsi 
those  who  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  up  land  without  the  revaluation  clause 
being  inserted ;  and  I  think,  moreover,  that  it 
would  give  just  cause  for  complaint  to  the 
occupiers  of  small  sections,  who  would  thus  bd 
treated  in  an  exceptional  manner. 

Mr.  HALL-JONES.— Sir,  I  think  that  the 
course  of  this  debate  has  fully  proved  that 
what  the  honourable  member  for  Riccarton 
said  in  introducing  the  Bill  is  true — namely* 
that  we  have  a  somewhat  strong  Whig  party  in 
this  House.  The  honourable  member  for  Ash- 
ley seems  to  differ  from  a  great  many  of  those 
honourable  members  who  support  this  Bill. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said  that  it  was 
taking  the  unearned  increment ;  while  anotbeir 
honourable  member— I  think,  the  honourable 
member  for  Masterton — complained  it  would 
not  have  that  effect,  and  would  only  deal  with 
one  portion  of  those  persons  who  have  taken 
up  land.  But  what  is  the  simple  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  Bill?  It  is  that  the  land 
taken  up  under  the  lease  in  perpetuity  shall  be 
subject  to  revaluation.  What  does  revaluation 
mean?  It  means  that  the  ground-rent  is  to 
be  increased  or  decreased  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  or  the  prices  of  produce,  rise  or 
fall.  It  means  a  fair  rent,  just  the  same  as 
would  be  brought  into  operation  under  a  Fair 
Rent  Bill,  and  it  would  apply  to  the  leases 
given  for  the  term  of  999  years :  no  alteration 
would  be  made  in  the  term  of  those  leases — 
that  is,  under  the  present  system — but  it  would 
provide  that  every  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years,  whichever  term  the  House  decides,  the 
ground-rent  should  be  fixed  at  a  fair  amount. 
It  may  be  that  the  rent  would  be  reduced 
in  the  course  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years;  and  what  position  then  will  those 
honourable  members  who  oppose  the  Bill  be 
in  — who  profess  to  be  supporters  of  a  Fair 
Rent  Bill,  bat  who  oppose  this  Bill?  I 
refer  to  those  honourable  gentlemen  who  now 
express  such  indignation  with  regard  to  those 

Soor  people  whose  sympathies  they  daini  not 
eing  able  to  taJce  up  land  if  this  system  were 
in  force.  If  the  land  is  not  worth  the  money 
they  are  paying  for  it  under  this  Bill  they  will 
have  the  amount  reduced.  I  say  that  it  would 
be  most  unfair  if  it  could  not  be  reduced  under 
such  circumstances.  The  honourable  member 
for  Masterton,  who  spoke  to-night,  "  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag"  when  he  said  that  there  was 
some  talk  of  a  Fair  Rent  Bill,  which  he  was 
not  partial  to.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  support  such 
a  measure,  and  the  honourable  gentleman's 
remarks  give  an  index  as  to  what  the  Whig 
party  in  this  House  will  do  when  they  havs 
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I  Bill  before  them.  Therefore  I  would  ask 
every  honourable  member  who  has  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  small  landholders  who  have 
taken  up  leases  either  under  the. Grown  or 
from  any  of  oar  public  bodies  to  support  the 
Bill.  The  honourable  member  for  Ashley 
spoke  very  strongly  against  the  Bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  Cheviot  Estate  is  in  that  honourable 
gentleman's  electorate,  and  I  am  very  confi- 
dent that  if  the  leaseholders  who  have  taken 
np  land  at  Cheviot,  Pomahaka,  and  Studholme 
Junction  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  they  would  do  so 
without  any  hesitation  at  all.  Then,  again, 
these  provisions  would  apply  to  the  lands 
settled  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the 
settlers  under  that  Act  are  paying  too  high  a 
rent,  and  I  think  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  rents  will  have  to  be  reduced;  and 
then  again  in  the  future  the  rents  of  the  same 
lands  may  be  increased,  so  that  the  colony  will 
not  sufiFer  by  tljie  variation  in  the  rent  paid. 
The  Fair  Bent  Bill,  it  is  stated,  is  to  include 
all  lands,  but  I  am  very  confident  that  no 
such  Bill  would  pass  through  this  Assembly  as 
at  present  constituted.  We  have  this  Bill 
before  us,  and  we  must  deal  with  it,  as  it  is 
the  only  measure  dealing  at  all  with  the  ques- 
tion that  is  before  the  House,  and  it  gives 
something  in  the  direction  of  a  fair  rent  to 
Crown  tenants.  I  would  go  further  than  this 
Ukeasure  and  include  in  the  Bill  the  educa- 
tion reserves.  '  They  should  be  brought  under 
similar  provisions  for  a  periodical  revaluation 
of  rent.  The  honourable  member  for  Ghrist- 
ohureh  City  (Mr.  Collins)  has  pointed  out  that 
when  the  Government  first  brought  down  the 
XAnd  Bill  provision  was  made  in  it  for  revalua- 
tion the  same  as  is  now  proposed  under  this 
scheme.  The  great  objection  taken  by  the 
Government  to  this  Bill  has  been  that  poor 
people  would  not  take  up  land  under  this 
system,  and  that  the  land  would  not  be  s.ettled 
under  it.  I  cannot  see  how  that  would  affect 
the  position,  as  I  think  that  it  would  be  very 
much  better  for  intending  settlers,  and  that 
they  would  rather  take  up  land  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  would  have  their  land  periodi- 
cally revalued  than  they  would  under  the 
present  system,  where  the  rent  is  fixed — no 
matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
xsolony — for  the  term  of  999  years,  and  at  a 
price  which,  perhaps,  would  be  more  than  they 
would  be  able  to  pay.  I  shall  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  second  reading  of 
.this  Bill. 

Mr.  FL  ATM  AN.— I  wish  to  simplify  my  vote 
on  this  measure.  I  consider  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Ashley  is  pretty  well  right  in 
pronouncing  this  Bill  to  be  an  abortion.  The 
Bill  only  touches  one  poinjb,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  passed  it  will  certainly  not  affect  twenty 
of  the  present  farmers  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
There  is  also  another  thing:  that  is,  I  think 
if  a  man  is  once  in  possession  of  his  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  this.  Bill  ho  need  not 
he  afraid  of  any  revaluation — that  is,  if  he 
looks  out  for  himself.    Clsiuse  2  states, — 


**In  this  Apt,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 
context,  *  Board,'  *  Commissioner,'  *  lease  in 
perpetuity,'  and  'substantial  improvements  of 
a  permanent  character,'  shall  have  the  mean* 
ings  respectively  assigned  to  them  by  *  The 
Land  Act,  1892.'"' 

And  *•  The  Land  Act,  1892,"  says,  ** « Sub* 
stantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  cha* 
racter'  mean  and  include  reclamation  from 
swamps,  clearing  of  gorde,  broom,  bush,  sweet* 
briar,"  and  a  hundred  other  things.  Now,  if 
a  farmer  knows  his  way  about,  and  gets  a 
man  to  grub  gorse  and  bush,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  he  is  compelled  to  leave  that 
land,  they  will  have  to  pay  a  very  long  bill  for 
revaluation,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
touch  him  upon  that  land  as  long  as  he  lives. 
There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with 
this  Bill :  it  is  tinkering  with  our  land-legisla^ 
tion — it  is  only  touching  one  point.  There  are 
perpetual -lease  holders  now  who  have  taken  up 
their  land  only  on  that  lease ;  and  the  honour^ 
able  member  for  Timaru,  who  spoke  to-night, 
made  a  long  mouth  about  the  poor,  and  he 
asked.  Should  not  we  like  to  help  the  poor? 
But  I  would  point  out  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  there  are  leases  in  perpetuity 
for  1,700  and  1,800  acres.  They  are  let  on  this 
system  in  Canterbury. 

Mr.  HALL-JONES.— I  said  "  small  leases." 

Mr.  FLATMAN. — If  I  was  wrong  the  honour^ 
able  gentleman  ought  to  have  corrected  me; 
but  I  repeat  that  there  are  leases  in  perpetuity 
at  the  present  moment  amounting  to  1,700  and 
1,800  acres,  and  you  cannot  say  that  those 
leaseholders  are  poor  people.  Then,  there  is 
another  thing  in  connection  with  this  Bill.  I 
think  that  we  might  give  our  land-laws  a  short 
spell  from  further  legislation.  I  believe  if  we 
did  this  it  would  hereafter  be  to  our  credit  on 
the  money-market.  We  are  constantly  tinker- 
ing with  our  legislation,  and  this  is  certainly  a 
tinkering  Bill  of  the  lowest  degree.  I  do  not 
wish  to  exalt  myself  by  trying  to  put  down 
what  others  have  done.  There  is  no  doubt  this 
Bill  has  been  brought  in  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. I  do  not  say  that  the  man  has  got  no 
sense  who  drew  up  this  Bill,  but  I  do  say  this ; 
It  is  a  Bill  through  which  one  could  drive  a 
carriage-and-four.  It  has  been  stated  regard- 
ing it  that  it  will  not  prevent  people  from  going 
on  the  land;  and  that  is  quite  true,  because 
it  does  not  matter  what  rent  you  ask  for 
land,  you  will  get  people  to  go  on  it.  But 
I  say  that  the  Bill  will  prevent  them  from 
stopping  there,  because  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  land  pay.  Then,  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  should  go  against  this  measure'; 
that  is,  that  the  other  day  I  had  the  honour, 
together  with  other  members  of  this  House,  of 
laying  a  petition  before  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
and  we  were  promised  on  that  occasion  that  i> 
Fair  Rent  Bill  would  be  brought  down  this 
session. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— For  revaluation  ? 

Mr.  FLATMAN.— I  cannot  tell  you  what  for, 
as  I  have  not  seen  it.  The  Fair  Kent  Bill,  I 
believe,  applies  all  round,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  the  very  thing  wanted.    We  want  ad  Act 
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that  will  operate  on  everybody,  and  that  will 
cut  both  ways,  not  on  a  particular  section  of 
the  community.  We  want  a  measure  that 
will  apply  in  such  a  manner  that  the  credit 
of  the  colony  will  not  be  upset  or  injured. 
We  do  not  want  to  injure  our  land-laws.  We 
have  just  now  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act 
in  operation,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
push  on,  and  we  do  not  want  to  put  any  other 
barriers  in  the  way  of  people  who  wish  to  go 
on  the  land ;  we  do  not  want  to  keep  people  off 
the  land.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  Bill, 
if  it  is  passed,  would  not  be  so  fair  to  the  tenant 
as  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  would  be,  because  he  has 
to  do  his  best  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
he  would  not  like  to  go  to  great  expense  for 
revaluation.  He  would  probably  be  forced  out 
of  his  home  altogether  under  this  Bill ;  and 
under  the  Fair  Kent  Bill  the  thing  could  be 
settled  in  a  much  cheaper  way  than  under  this 
Bill.  The  honourable  member  forOhristohurch 
City  (Mr.  Collins)  said  the  time  would  come 
when  the  State  would  demand  the  profits  made 
on  land.  I  think  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man used  those  words ;  and  I  hope  that  when 
that  time  does  come  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  profits  made  by  the  mer- 
chants in  the  towns  and  by  people  who  give 
lectures.  At  present  the  farmer  has  to  pay 
pretty  heavily  for  his  bread-and-cheese,  more 
than  any  one  else.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
not  participate  in  the  profits  the  same  as  other 
people  participate  in  his.  That  is  only  fair. 
Then,  we  were  told  that  there  is  a  strong  Whig 
party  in  this  House.  We  are  told  that  wo  are 
not  Liberals  if  we  do  not  support  this  measure. 
Well,  I  think  it  is  a  crude  Bill,  and  not  a  mea- 
sure we  can  reasonably  expect  the  Upper  House 
to  look  at,  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to 
send  it  there.  I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  DUNG  ^N. — I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say, 
Sir,  about  this  Bill.  I  have  sat  patiently  and 
watched  who  were  supporting  the  measure,  and 
when  I  look  around  me  I  should  just  like  to  ask 
what  those  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
supported  the  Bill  have  done  in  the  way  of 
settling  the  land  in  their  own  parts  of  the 
colony,  or  which  of  them  have  got  any  land  of 
their  own  on  which  they  are  making  a  living. 

An  Hon.  Meubeb.  —  What  have  you  done 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.— I  have  worked  on  the  land 
for  over  thirty  years.  I  should  like  those  sup- 
porting this  Bevaluation  Bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
bush  for  seven  years :  they  would  gain  experi- 
ence that  would  show  them  there  was  no  need 
for  this  Bill.  It  can  only  be  a  few  lamp-post 
orators  that  require  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  and 
not  the  real  settlers.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton 
has  done. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  am  a  farmer  my- 
self. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.— I  should  like  to  see  the 
honourable  member  on  a  ten-acre  bush  section, 
and  building  himself  a  house  there.  I  would 
give  him  the  land  as  a  gift.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  of  Lands  to  get  a  Bill  passed  for  this 
Mr»  Flatman 


special  purpose  if  he  would  go  on  the  land  and 
clear  it  and  demonstrate  to  the  public  the 
profits  of  settling  upon  land  in  the  bosh.  If 
this  Bill  had  been  brought  into  operation  a 
good  many  years  ago  it  might  have  been  of 
some  use ;  but  now  we  have  a  good  Land  Act, 
and  the  people  are  being  placed  on  land  almoit 
wholly  bush,  I  consider  this  is  not  the  time  to 
bring  in  such  a  Bill.  If  we  passed  it  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  bona  fide  farmecs 
to  take  up  land.  We  know  what  this  came  to 
last  year.  We  know  the  honourable  member 
for  Biccarton  is  opposed  to  the  lease  in  |>er- 

getuity,  and  we  know  he  has  a  kindred  spirit 
ere  in  the  honourable  member  for  Inanganoa, 
who  is  against  anything  that  is  in  favonr  of 
land- settlement.  He  is  a  young  member,  and 
is  very  full  of  Henry  George  and  all  those 
things,  and  he  is  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
new  proposal  that  will  upset  things  generally 
— it  does  not  matter  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
think  this  Bill  need  trouble  us  very  maoh« 
because  we  know  it  is  killed,  and  rightly  bo. 
Not  one  of  those  practical  men  who  under- 
stand farming  will  nave  anything  to  do  with 
it  at  all.  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  the  - 
vote  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out.  The  speeches 
that  have  been  made  about  the  Bill  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Timaru  and  others 
contained  a  great  deal  about  the  poor  people 
this  Bill  would  benefit,  and  right  through  thej 
blow  hot  and  cold.  They  say  for  one  thing 
it  is  going  to  increase  settlement ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  is  going  to  take  up  land 
with  the  prospect  of  hardly  any  income.  I 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  man  who  would  go 
upon  a  hundred  acres  in  this  colony  when, 
after  the  first  ten  years,  the  Government  could 
come  down  with  this  revaluation  and  would 
take  from  him  all  he  is  worth  for  those  ten 
years.  Those  honourable  gentlemen  do  not 
want  to  increase  settlement — they  want  to 
block  it ;  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.  — Sir,  I  agree  very 
much  with  the  last  speaker;  and,  as  I  have  a 
number  of  people  in  my  district  interested  in 
this  Bill,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  silent  vote 
upon  it.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  this  tinkering  legislation  such 
as  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton  brings 
in.  We  are  here  to  legislate  for  the  industrious 
people,  and  we  are  not  here  to  bring  into  prao- 
tice  all  sorts  of  fancy  ideas  which  are  restrict- 
ing settlement  of  the  land.  What  class  of 
lands  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
now  ?    The  most  inferior  lands  in  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BUSSELL.— The  Tories  you  repre- 
sent have  got  all  the  good  land. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.  — Sir,  I  happen  to 
represent  one  of  the  closest-settled  districts  in 
the  whole  colony.  There  is  hardly  a  large 
property  in  it. 

An  Hon.  Mbhbeb. — There  are  five  or  six. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Clutha  constituency  before  its 
recent  extension.  There  might  be  a  few  large 
properties  in  it  now.  But  the  real  mass  of 
the  population  is  in  the  Clutha  constituency ; 
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and  I  say  ite  people  do  not  want  fancy  ideas 
like  this — they  want  healthy  legislation.  The 
hononraJble  gentleman  brings  forward  this  mea- 
sure in  order  to  rob  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
of  their  own  earnings.  If  you  can  get  people 
to  go  on  bush-lands— such  lands  as  are  now  left 
onoocnpied — and  to  improve  those  lands,  I  say 
thai  they_  themselves  should  get  the  benefit 
of  those  improvements,  and  not  let  the  city 
loafers,  who  are  trying  to  rob  the  industrious 
mflxi,  and  who  have  no  practical  experience  at 
all  in  connection  with  the  land 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— See  what  the  divi- 
sion  tells  us. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Sir,  the  honourable 
0Bntleman  is  uneasy.  He  is  afraid  of  every 
single  remark  made  in  this  House  against  his 
measure.  When  he  introduced  this  city  *'  fad  " 
last  year,  he  was  not  onlv  going  to  sweep  this 
House  with  the  measure  but  the  whole  colony, 
but  he  afterwards  backed  down  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— How  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— True,  Sir,  he  called 
for  a  division,  and  he  saw  how  absolutely  out  of 
^sympathy  the  House  was  with  any  such  fads 
'as  this  unearned-increment  fad  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  and  his  brother  the  honourable 
member  for  Inangahua.  Those  honourable 
gentlemen  want  to  seize  the  results  of  the 
bone  and  muscle  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  moneys  spent  in  mak- 
ing roads — they  say  that  every  ten  years  the 
increased  value  which  may  be  accruing  to  their 
property  should  be  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  the  colony ;  and  they  do  that  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  all  the  means 
that  have  been  employed  by  the  user  of  that 
land  to  bring  it  to  such  a  value.  Sir,  the 
measure  is  unsound  in  practice,  and,  if  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  be  pernicious.  And  why 
should  one  class  of  our  land  be  singled  out 
for  this  special  tax  ?  Why  not  say  that  every 
one  who  owns  a  freehold  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  thing,  although  wrong  in  principle? 
There  would  be  something  logical  in  it  then. 
What  does  the  honourable  gentleman  do — a  pro- 
fessed Liberal  in  this  House  ?  He  seizes  upon 
the  very  poorest  people  in  New  Zealand  who 
have  capital  enough  to  take  up  a  little  piece  of 
land  under  this  system.  That  is  the  Liberal 
spirit  he  takes  up.  I  am  pleading  on  behalf  of 
those  people  in  the  colony  who  have  no  money, 
and  I  say  that  if  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
carried  it  ought  to  apply  to  all.  I  will  not  de- 
lay the  House  any  further.  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  case  it  might  be  supposed  I 
was  indifferent  to  a  measure  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.  — Sir,  I  may  tell  the 
House  that  this  is  one  of  the  town  fads.  If 
some  of  those  people  who  are  always  in  the 
centres  of  population  and  who  are  always 
bringing  up  these  new  land  fads  would  just  take 
off  their  coats  and  go  into  a  bush  district  and 
take  up  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
from  the  Government,  and  work  it  from  early 
morning  to  late  at  night,  as  many  industrious 
people  are  doing  at  the  present  moment,  it 
will  surprise  them  what  they  will  have  to  put 
up  with  for  the  first  five,  six,  ten,  or  even 


twenty  years.  I  say,  Sir,  this  measure  is 
wrong  in  principle.  I  supported  the  Minister 
of  Lands  in  his  Land  BiU.  When  a  person 
who  has  ready  cash  can  purchase  land  in  the 
colony  for  cash,  and  when  he  can  get  land  on 
deferred  payment  and  lease  in  perpetuity,  I 
thought  we  had  gone  far  enough,  and  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  should  be  satisfied. 
But  you  will  not  give  these  people  any  rest  at 
all.  Honourable  members  draw  this  great  pic- 
ture of  London — around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
—and  they  say  it  would  be  a  pity  if  in  New 
Zealand  we  we're  placed  in  the  same  position. 
First  of  all,  they  want  to  put  all  the  tax  on  the 
land, — these  single-taxers, — and  then,  if  that 
is  not  enough,  they  want  to  come  down  on  the 
settlers  every  ten  years.  No  doubt,  after- 
wards they  will  want  to  make  it  every  twelve 
months.  Let  those  honourable  gentlemen 
come  to  a  district  like  my  district,  where  there 
is  land-settlement  and  progress  going  on :  they 
will  find  some  of  the  surplus  population 
of  Canterbury  settled  there,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  these  men  have  been  successful  in 
getting  good  land.  If  you  go  there  and  see  the 
settlers  crossing  the  rivers  in  a  boatswain's 
chair,  and  see  the  nice  gardens  and  orchards 
they  have  got  there  within  the  last  four  years, 
you  would  say  that  these  persons  deserved 
every  encouragement,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  revaluation  every  ten  years. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Are  they  good  settlers  ? 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— They  could  not  be 
better,  Sir.  If  honourable  members  would 
come  up  with  me  to  my  district  and  see  the 
homes  those  people  have  made  for  themselves, 
and  the  nice  little  gardens  and  orchards  they 
have  planted,  they  would  say  it  was  the  worst 
possible  policy  to  take  away  from  those  people 
the  chance  they  had  of  benefiting  by  the 
(Government  land  policy.  I  have  spoken  often 
on  that  policy,  and  therefore  will  not  speak 
upon  it  any  further.  Most  honourable  mem- 
bers know  the  land  was  being  dealt  with.    In 

.^Q     these  special  settlements  at  present 

"*"•"•  the  Government  is  finding  these  men 
work  on  the  roads ;  they  are  working  at  schedule 
prices.  They  are  not  getting  very  high  wages, 
but  are  getting  a  living-wage.  The  Govern- 
ment advanced  £4  to  put  up  a  whare ;  then 
they  put  them  in  a  position  to  fell  the  bush 
during  the  proper  season ;  and,  when  they  have 
burned  it  off  and  sown  grass,  they  advance 
them  £2  per  acre,  and  do  not  ask  them  to  pay  it 
at  once,  because  they  know  they  cannot,  but  it 
is  put  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  There- 
fore they  can  take  up  a  section  for  £1,  fell 
the  bush,  and  have  it  put  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  land.  If  these  are  not  the  best  possible 
terms,  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call 
easy  terms.  The  honourable  gentleman  wants 
a  Free  Land  Bill.  This  is  beyond  that,  be- 
cause they  are  actually  finding  employment, 
and  giving  the  means  to  pay  the  4  per  cent. ; 
and  so  long  as  we  have  these  lands  that  you 
can  purchase  for  cash  or  take  up  on  deferred 
payment,  and  get  renewals,  and  the  lease  in 
perpetuity,  what  do  you  want  more  ?  We  want 
to  let  the  people  rest.     All  these  things  like 
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the  Shop-houis  Bill,  which  emanate  from  the 
towns,  are  vteiy  nioe,  and  where  the  jadgment 
of  the,  country  people  is  allowed  to  come  in, 
and  their  advice  has  been  taken,  it  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
towns,  who  want  Saturday,  and,  if  they  do  not 
^ei,  it  will  revolutionise  the  colony,  we  must 
put  our  foot  down  and  band  ourselves  together 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  these  people.  My  dis- 
trict extends  from  Orakau  on  the  one  side  up 
to  the  grand  and  glorious  mountain  on  the  other 
side,  and  into  the  King-country ;  and  the  people 
there,  both  in  towns  and  country,  are  thoroughly 
satisfied.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  lived 
too  long  in  the  towns  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  these  people.  What  I  am  stating  are 
undisputed  facts.  It  has  been  said  that  you 
cannot  make  every  man  a  farmer,  Let  me 
refer  to  the  early  settlers  in  Auckland.  These 
early  settlers  had  never  grown  a  cabbage  or  a 
broccoli  before  they  came  out  to  the  colony, 
and  they  have  turned  out  some  of  the  finest 
farmers  on  the  earth.  We  brought  out  car- 
penters and  other  tradesmen,  and  they  tackled 
the  land,  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied.  If  you 
come  up  to  my  district  I  will  show  you  what 
they  can  do.  They  would  like  more  expenditure 
on  roads,  and  instead  of  having  to  cross  rivers 
on  a  wire  rope  they  would  like  to  have  a  bridge. 
Biit  all  this  will  come  in  time, — settling  the 
people  and  making  roads, — and  the  Government 
deseirVe  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  tlie  next 
election  will  prove  they  will  get  it ;  and  all  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  pay  attention  to  our  busi- 
ness. I  shall  go  into  tlie  lobby  and  record  my 
vote  to  protect  these  people.  We  have  altered 
the  old  state  of  things — we  have  destroyed  the 
land-monopolist  and  the  land* shark,  and  have 
placed  the  land  within  the  means  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  go  on  the  land ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  to  see  this  great 
change  brought  about.  We  do  not  want  the 
evils  of  the  Old  Country,  and  with  this  Govern- 
ment in  power  we  have  brought  these  people  to 
book.  Everything  is  going  on  well ;  we  are 
progressing.  We  want  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  we  shall  be  a  contented 
people ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  mar  our  happi- 
ness but  these  **  fads  "  of  Bills.  I  have  the- 
greatest  respect  for  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  has  introduced  this  measure;  with 
his  education  and  experience  as  a  journalist, 
iuid  as  a  colonist,  he  makes  very  good  practical 
speeches,  and  I  listen  to  them  with  great  de« 
ligiit ;  but  he  goes  beyond  that  sometimes,  and 
brings  out  these  great  theories  of  Henry  George 
^- these  single -tax  ideas.  Should  not  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  land  be  the 
people  to  decide  these  questions,  if  there  was 
some  reason  about  it  ?  But  there  is  no  reason  : 
they  are  like  the  violent  Prohibitionists.  They 
should  do  unto  their  neighbours  as  they  would 
like  their  neighbours  to  do  to  them ;  but  they 
want  to  have  it  their  own  way.  Now  let  the 
division  take  place,  and  let  us  vote  against  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Sir,  I  have  to  thank 
the  House  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  it 
has  discussed  the  question  that  is  now  before 
Mr.  E,  M.  Smith 


the  House.  What  does  this  Bill  propose  to  do? 
It  recognises,  as  I  explained  in  my  opening 
speech,  the  lease  in  perpetuity  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  connection  with  land-tenure. 
It  employs,  for  purposes  of  appeal,  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  appeals  in  connection  with  the 
land-tax  assessment,  and  without  making  anyr 
further  alteration  it  places  a  new  principle  in* 
connection  with  the  lease  in  perpetuity.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  during  the  debate  in 
connection  with  the  Fair  Hent  Bill ;  and,  as  ha» 
been  pointed  out  by  honourable  member  after 
honourable  member,  there  can  be  no  logical 
objection  on  the  part  of  any  man  who.  believes 
in  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  to  the  principle  in  this  Bill. 
In  fact,  this  Bill  is  far  less  drastic  in  its  op»a- 
tion  than  a  Fair  Bent  Bill  will  be,  and  for  this 
reason :  A  Fair  Rent  Bill  when  brought  down 
will  be  retrospective  in  its  action.  It  must  be, 
in  the  very  nature  of  it.  It  will  not  be  made 
to  apply  only  to  future  contracts;  if  it  is  to 
be  what  it  purports  to  be,  it  must  deal  with 
those  contracts  that  have  been  made ;  and  it 
will  only  be  a  Fair  Rent  Bill  if  it  succeeds  in  ^ 
reviewing  from  time  to  time  contracts,  and  * 
altering  them  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
range  with  prices  that  may  obtain.  Therefore 
no  one  who  is  prepared  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Fair  Kent  Bill  as  applied  to  all 
lands  can  deny  that  this  Bill  is  a  fair  one ; 
because  what  does  it  propose  to  do?  It  ac- 
cepts the  lease  in  perpetuity  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  provides  for  any  alteration  that  may 
be  necessary  in  rentals  from  time  to  time. 
Some  honourable  members  have  spoken  as  if 
all  this  Bill  can  do  if  given  effect  to  is  to 
raise  rents.  It  is  equally  possible  for  rents  to 
be  lowered,  and  there  may  be  occasions  from 
time  to  time  when  the  principle  of  the  Bill  will 
come  into  operation.  One  honourable  member 
-^I  think  it  was  the  honourable  member  for 
Pareora — said  that  claims  had  been  made  on 
the  ^linistry  during  the  last  week  or  so  for 
reductions  in  rent.  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
the  right  to  reduce  rents  should  be  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  a  Minister,  nor  to  admit  any 
such  principle.  This  Bill  proposes  that  the 
power  shall  not  rest  with  the  Minister,  but 
shall  be  fixed  by  process  of  law  by  valua- 
tion ;  and,  if  the  valuation  is  objected  to,  there 
is  the  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant.  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  House 
at  any  great  length  in  reply,  but  should  like 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  lease  in  perpetuity  exists, 
this  Bill  is  only  new  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vides for  revaluation.  I  give  the  Minister  of 
Lands  every  credit  for  endeavouring  to  devise 
a  system  of  land- tenure  which  shall  have  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  leasehold  system  with- 
out having  all  the  evils  of  a  freehold  system ; 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  take  up  any  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  Minister.  But  I  must  assert 
there  is  throughout  the  entire  country  a  largo 
and  growing  party,  not  confined  to  the  towns, 
who  believe  that,  where  land  receives  any  large 
increase  of  value  from  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  and  the  growth  of  population,  those 
persons  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to' 
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Cboqulre  It  shoald  jaofc  on  any  principle  of 
juBtica  receive  the  ivhole  bene^t  oE  the  value 
not  given  to  it  by  tbemBelves.  Thab  is  what  I 
intend  to  try  to  bring  aboat.  Now,  I  sliould 
like  to  say  this  Bill  has  been  brought  in  in  no 
sense  at  the  dictation  of  any  association :  it  is 
expressing  what  is  recognised  as  a  general  need. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
a  Liberal  party,  created  by  a  statesman  who  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  with  us,  who  believed 
in  the  unearned  increment  belonging  to  the 
6tate,  who  was  Premier  of  the  country  when 
that  very  principle  was  brought  down  in  the 
Ijand  for  Settlements  Act  in  1891  —  it  is  a 
matter  for  great  regret  to  me  to  find  the  present 
leaders  of  this  party  in  hostility  to  this  prin- 
eiple.  But  with  me  principle  is  before  party ; 
the  test  to  me  will  be,  whether  the  principle 
is  sound ;  and  in  connection  with  a  principle 
like  this,  which  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
my  life  for  some  years,  if  I  find  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  leaders  of  my  party  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  adhere  to  the  principle  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  as  regards  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  What  shall  we  find  to- 
'  night  ?  When  the  division  takes  place  there 
will  be  a  band  of  men  who  represent  the  ad- 
Tanced  thought  of  this  colony  who  will  vote  for 
the  Bill,  and  the  Minister  of  Lauds  will  find 
himself  supported  not  only  by  the  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  I  venture  to  describe  as  the 
"Whig  section,  but  he  will  be  supported  in  the 
lobby  by  the  strongest* members  of  the  Con- 
fiervative  party. 

Mr.  BELL.— No. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  do  not  recognise 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
a£  a  strong  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 
1  think  his  sympathies  are  very  much  wider 
than  those  of  the  party  with  which  he  is  asso- 
•ciated. 

Mr.  BELL. — A  largo  majority  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  going  to  vote  for  your  measure. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  venture  to  say 
this:  that  those  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  who  have  for  years  past  been  known  as 
the  most  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  all  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Liberal  party  will  to-night  be 
found  voting  against  this  Bill ;  and  I  think  thab 
lacfc  should  be  quite  enough  to  open  the  eyes^ 
of  honourable  members,  and  of  the  country, 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of> 
opinion  between  the  two  sections  of  the  party. 
Kow,  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  follow  through 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bill  to-night.  I  should  have 
liked  to  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  some 
of  my  honourable  friends  who  have  spoken 
— for  instance,  to  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Ashley.  He  was  pleased  to  refer 
to  myself  as  one  who  is  a  farmer.  Well,  I 
have  no  desire  to  deny  the  fact  that  I  am 
interested  in  property,  and  that  I  have  some 
experience  in  oonnectioii  wi&h  f€irming.  But 
what  has  been  my  experience  during  the  past 
few  years?  I  have  felt  exactly  the  same  as  a 
number  of  others  interested  in  land — that  I 
wanted  revaluation.  The  low  prices  have 
eompoUed  me  to  go  to  the  proprietors  of  the 


property  I  farm  and.  toll  them  that  I  v?anted 
revaluation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  obtained 
it.  Without  any 'further  delay  I  shall  ask 
the  House  to  go  to  a  divisioti  in  Connection 
with  the  matter.'  I  should  only  like  to^ point 
out  to  honourable  members  that  this  Bill  ia 
one  that  will  deal  not  only  with  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the.  land  question,  but  with  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  it ;  because  we  find  ourselves  now 
already  'taxed  up  to  the  very  hilt,  and  every 
Colonial  Treasurer  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years 
has  been  hunting  about  to  find' some  mefans  by 
wjtiioh  revenue  can  be  raised.  Sir,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  there  will  be  grAduaUy 
a  great  revenue  x>btained  from  the  lands  of  the 
colony.  .  As  years  go  on  the  lands  will  .increase 
in  value,  .and,  instead  of  the  whole  of  that  in- 
crease going  into  the  pockets  of  those  persons 
who  .are  fortunate  enough  to  take  up  the  land, 
a  part  at  any  rate  of  the  inOreased  value  given 
by  railways,  roads,  and  settlement  will  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  State  itself.  It  is  quite  right 
it  should,  ga  there,  because  the  value  which  the 
body  of 'the  people  create  the  State  certainly 
has  some  right  to  share  in. 
The  House  divided. 


Allen 

BeU 

Button 

Oollipa 

Earnshaw 

Green 

Guinness 

Hall-Jouea 

Buchanan 

Cadman 

Carncross 

Carnell 

Carroll 

Growth  er 

Duncan 

Flatman 

Fraser     • 

Graham 

Hall 

Harris 


.    Aybs,  21; 
Joyce  . 
Maslin 
McLachlan 
McNab 
Millar 
Newman 
Pinkerton 

Noes,  85. 
Houston 
Kelly,  W. 
Lang 
Laruach 
Lawry 
Mackintosh 
Alassey 
McGowan 
McGuire 
McKenzie,  J. 
^leredith 
Mills 


Reeves' 
Smith,  G.  J. 
Stout 
Tanner. 

Tellers. 
O'Regan 
Russell,  G.  W. 


Farata 

Pirani 

Seddon 

Smith,  E. 

Stevens 

Thompson,  R. 

Ward 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Tellers. 
Hogff 
Mackenzie,  T. 


,  M. 


Pairs. 
;    For.  Agaiiist, 

Buddo  Saunders 

Heke  ^litcheUon 

Hutchison,  G.  Russell,  W.  R. 

Kelly,  J.  W.  Hutchison,  W. 

Morrison.  Montgomery. 

Majority  against,  14. 
Motion  for  second  reading  negatived, 

EMPLOYERS'    PRIVATE    BENEFIT 
SOCIETY  BILL.   ' 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Clause  8-.— Saving. 

Mr.  BUTTQN  moved  the  insertion  of  these 
words  .  .after  ■  *•  existence  •' :  *'  unless  already 
registered  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  or  Tas- 
mania." 
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Bachanan 

Baddo 

Gamcross 

Crowther 

Fraser 

Graham 

Green 

Camell 

Collins 

Dancan 

Duthie 

Flatman 
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Hall-Jones 

Harris 

Hogg 

Joyce 


The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  19. 
Houston  Stout 

Mackenzie,  T.    Thompson,  R. 
Massey  Wilson. 

Meredith 

Newman  Tellers. 

Saunders  Allen 

Smith,  G.  J.      Button. 

NoES^  28. 
Kelly,  J.  W.      Pinkerton 
Kelly,  W.  Russell,  G.  W. 

Mackintosh       Seddon 
Maslin  Smith,  E.  M. 

McGowan  Stevens 

McKenzie,  J.     Willis. 
MoNab 

Millar  Tellers, 

Mills  Eamshaw 

Parata  Tanner. 

Pairs. 

For,  Agcnnst, 

Lang  Carroll 

Mitohelson  Buiok 

Russell,  W.  R.  Cadman. 

Majority  against,  9. 
Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  4.— Penalty  for  neglect  to  register. 
Mr.  MILLAR  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
"member/*  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
word  "  officer." 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLAR  moved.  That  the  word  "  forty  " 
be  struck  out  and  **ten"  inserted,  and  that 
the  word  "  five  "  be  struck  out  and  "  two  '* 
inserted. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SEDDON  moved  the  addition  of  the 
following  words :  " '  Officer '  in  this  section  shaU 
mean  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
or  treasurer,  or  any  person  appointed  to  any 
office,  no  matter  what  its  designation." 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Tuesday,  30th  July,  1895, 


First    Readings  — Third    Beadings  —  Grand  Juries 
Abolition— Gontagiout  "    " 

Bill— Defamation  Bill . 


Abolition— CTontagiouB  DiseasoB  Act  1869  Bepeal 
«..,    ^  ionBi" 


The  Hon.  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Prayers. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
Mining  Companies  BiU,  Employers'  Private 
Benefit  Society  Bill,  Cemeteries  Bill. 

THIRD  READINGS. 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  Patea  Foreshore  Vesting 
Bill. 


GRAND  JURIES  ABOLITION. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— Sir,  before 

Eroceeding  nvith  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should 
ke  to  csJl  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  » 
motion  on  the  Order  Paper,  which  was  moved 
the  other  day  by  my  honourable  friend  Mr. 
MacGregor.  Having  taken  into  consideration 
the  very  strong  feeling  which  is  evident  in  thi» 
Council  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  juries, 
which  is  a  very  large  and  important  questioii* 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  provide  any 
measure  which  would  give  genend  satisfac- 
tion during  the  present  session;  but,  having 
conferred  with  other  members  of  the  Ministry » 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  for  that  reason  a  measure  of  a  compre- 
hensive character  will  be  prepared  during  the 
recess,  and  introdueed  very  early  next  session. 
The  whole  question  of  the  jury  system  will  be 
considered.  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  also  be 
desirable  to  deal  with  Coroners'  juries.  I  have 
noticed  a  question  on  the  Order  Paper,  and  am 
myself  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
system  of  Coroners'  juries  should  be  abolished. 
These  juries  are  of  very  little  use  now,  and,  in 
view  of  that,  I  would  ask  my  honourable  friend 
not  to  proceed  with  his  motion,  but  to  ask  leave 
to  withdraw  it;  and  at  the  same  time  I  will 
withdraw  the  Juries  Act  Amendment  Bill,, 
which  is  now  before  the  Joint  Statutes  Revision 
Committee,  because,  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
for  a  change  of  the  character  I  indicate,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  go  on  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Juries  Act  now  before  that  Com- 
mittee. I  therefore  throw  out  the  suggestion 
to  my  honourable  friend,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  him  and  the  Council.  For 
the  purpose  I  have  already  stated,  I  beg  to 
move,  TJtat  the  debate  on  tlie  motion  be  ad- 
journed. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN.— I  think,  in  view 
of  the  pledge  which  the  Hon.  the  Attorney- 
General  has  given,  the  motion  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  we  should  allow  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  measure.  If 
the  Attorney-General  binds  himself  to  with- 
draw the  present  Juries  Act  Amendment  Bill 
as  well,  I  think  the  Council  should  agree  to 
that,  and  I  hope  they  will  agree  to  it. 

The  Hon.  W.  DOWNIE  STEWART.— I  ho^e 
there  will  be  no  understanding,  if  the  Bill  i» 
withdrawn,  that  we  in  any  way  indorse  the 
proposal  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  or  his 
policy  in  these  matters. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— It  is  not 
my  policy  at  all.  There  is  such  a  strong  feel- 
ing m  the  Council  on  this  matter  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Grand  Jury  that  it  may  be  desirable 
to  bring  in  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  Hon.  W.  DOWNIE  STEWART.— I  am 
referring  to  the  question  of  Coroners'  juries. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— That  is  an 
open  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  any  one 
to  anything. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR.— The  motion 
has  so  far  served  its  purpose,  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary now,  I  think,  that  we  should  proceed 
any  further  with  it,  and  if  the  Council  will 
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pemiit  ifc  I  would  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  on  the  nnderstanding  stated  by  the 
Attorney-General  that  next  session  he  will 
being  down  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  abolishing  Grand  Juries.  I  under- 
Btooa  the  Attorney-General  to  say  that  he  would 
faring  down  a  Bill  next  session  dealing  with  the 
abolition  of  Grand  Juries. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— DeaUng 
with  the  whole  question  of  juries. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR.— Then,  Sir,  I 
move,  Tfuit  this  order  be  discharged. 

Order  discharged. 

CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES    ACT    1869   RE- 
PEAL BILL. 

ADJOUBNED    DBBATE. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  said  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Council  at 
any  great  length.  He  rose  principally  to  com- 
pliment the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved 
tbe  amendment  for  the  very  open  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  ex- 
press his  own  pleasurer  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Council  had  dealt  with  the  question,  because 
at  the  present  time  there  was  so  much  cant  and 
hypocrisj  and  false  sentiment  with  regard  to 
this  question  that  it  was  a  pleasant  relief  to 
find  there  were  some  persons  left  who  could 
deal  with  it  in  a  fair  and  broad-minded  spirit, 
and  could  show  a  certain  amount  of  common- 
sense  in  its  consideration,  The  Hon.  Mr. 
McLean  had  told  them  they  could  speak 
openly,  as  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
constituents;  but  there  was  some  one  else 
they  had  to  fear,  however,  and  that  was  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Mrs.  Grundy  was  a  terribly  proper 
person.  He  fancied  he  saw  her  there  now 
-while  he  was  speaking:  a  tall,  thin  woman, 
^th  a  long  nose,  very  compressed  lips,  and 
somewhat  flat  in  the  chest.  At  the  present 
time  sbe  was  not  looking  very  pleasant ;  but, 
Mrs.  Grundy  or  no  Mrs.  Grundy,  he  intended 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject — not  so 
znuch  as  he  would  like  to  say,  because  he  knew 
lie  could  not  tctke  the  liberties  which  older 
members  of  the  Council  could  in  discussing 
cb  measure  of  this  kind.  They  had  measures 
oomlng  before  them  from  time  to  time  such  as 
they  were  asked  now  to  discuss :  at  one  time  it 
-was  the  age  of  consent,  at  another  time  it  was 
the  protection  of  infant  life,  and  now  it  was 
the  subject  of  contagious  diseases.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  some  general  measure  was  required ; 
that  it  was  necessary  they  should  deal  with 
-what  was  known  as  the  social  evil  in  some 
broad  statesmanlike  manner,  recognising  that 
this  evil  would  always  exist  until  they  were  in 
a  very  different  form  of  civilisation  from  what 
they  had  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  they 
should  in  the  first  instance  license  prostitution, 
and  have  it  under  proper  police  control.  Then, 
they  should  establish  foundling  hospitals,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  crimes  like  those  that  had 
recently  occurred  in  this  colony,  and  for  which 
a  woman  was  now  under  sentence  of  death. 
He  was  in  Victoria  a  few  years  ago,  and 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  over 
twenty  notices  on  the  police  board  on  one 
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day  offering  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  guilty  of  the  destruction 
of  infant  life ;  and  they  knew  now  that,  whUe 
the  evil  was  rife  there,  we  were  not  entirely  free 
from  it  in  this  colony.  They  should  there- 
fore recognise  that  probably  there  was  more 
infant  life  being  destroyed  than  actually  came 
under  their  notice,  and  it  should  be  their 
duty  to  preserve  it.  He  could  not  think  of 
any  better  form  for  accomplishing  that  end 
than  by  establishing  a  hospital  for  foundlings. 
Then,  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases,  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  they  should  have  a 
lock  hospital.  They  knew  the  present  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  was  a  dead-letter,  but  it 
was  so  because  the  expense  of  carrying  out  ita 
provisions  was  thrown  upon  the  local  bodies. 
Now,  they  had  only  got  to  consider  how  in- 
differently well  the  local  bodies  carried  out 
their  ordinary  duties  to  know  it  was  not  de- 
sirable a  question  of  this  kind  should  be  placed 
in  their  hands  to  deal  with.  It  might  be  if  the 
franchise  were  extended,  and  people  of  more 
liberal  minds  and  more  progressive  spirit  were 
on  those  bodies.  It  might  be  desirable  under 
such  circumstances  to  place  this  question  under 
the  control  of  those  bodies,  and  then  he  had 
little  doubt  this  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would 
be  one  of  the  very  first  measures  to  be  brought 
into  operation.  Its  failure  was  not  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  it,  or  the 
desirability  of  its  provisions  being  brought  into 
operation,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  incom- 
petency of  those  who  were  left  to  administer 
it.  The  passing  of  this  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act 
would  be  to  affirm  the  principle  that  it  waa 
desirable  to  remove  all  checks  whatever  upon- 
immorality  and  the  propagation  of  contagious 
diseases.  He  might  mention  that  not  long  ago 
it  was  thought  desirable  by  a  local  body  here 
that  they  should  suppress  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  and  they  passed  a  by-law  which  mad& 
the  landlord — the  owner  of  the  property — ^re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  his  tenants.  The 
result  of  this  had  been,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  by  observation,  that  there  was  more  pro* 
stitution  in  the  City  of  Wellington  to-day  than 
had  ever  been  known  in  its  history,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  the  unfortunate  women  who 
paraded  its  streets  now  were  of  a  different 
class  from  what  they  were  when  this  sort  of 
thing  was  conducted  under  some  kind  o£ 
control — being  mostly  young  girls.  Membera 
had  had  held  up  to  them  the  ideal  woman  as  au. 
argument  why  they  should  pass  the  Bill,  but  he 
would  point  out  that  it  was  not  the  ideal  woman 
whom  they  had  to  consider  in  dealing  with  such 
a  measure.  The  ideal  woman  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  come  under  its  provisions.  They  had 
to  consider  the  young  men  of  the  colony,  the 
inexperienced,  who  were  apt  to  have  their  lives 
ruined  through  an  indiscretion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  meeting  a  very  different  woman  from 
the  ideal  woman.  Then,  they  had  to  remember 
that  something  had  been  said  about  putting 
men  and  women  on  the  same  footing  with  regard 
to  inspection ;  but  it  was  not  the  man  who  gene- 
rated these  diseases.  They  were  not  generated 
even  by  the  ideal  woman,  but  by  the  other 
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woman,  and  they  were  the  outcome  of  dirty 
habits  and  uncleanliness.  They  had  to  con- 
fiider  those  things  when  speaking  on  the  subject. 
He  had  in  his  mind  that  young  and  inexperi- 
enced man  whose  whole  life  might  be  ruined  by 
disease  of  this  sort,  and  not  only  his  life  but  his 
posterity  might  be  cursed  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  not  from  any  result  of  inherent  vice,  but 
simply  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Then,  as  regarded  the  books  that  had 
been  held  up  to  them  as  an  argument,  but  not 
read,  they  could  gain  very  little  from  them. 
There  was  a  time  when,  under  different  circum- 
stances some  centuries  ago,  there  was  one  book 
which  the  sceptic,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with,  generally  admitted  changed  his  views. 
That  book  was  a  much  larger  one  than  those 
of  honourable  gentlemen ;  it  was  a  very  im- 
posing-Uoking  book,  with  wooden  covers  and 
padlocks,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  In  those 
times  very  few  people  could  read,  so  when 
the  sceptic  was  brought  face  to  face  with  that 
book  he  generally  admitted  its  authority,  and 
did  not  put  forward  his  own  arguments,  or, 
if  he  did,  he  admitted  they  were  those  which 
he  was  convinced  it  was  wrong  even  to  hold. 
The  arguments  that  honourable  members 
had  brought  forward  were  poor  ones.  People 
could  read  for  themselves  now,  and  there  was 
hardly  any  of  these  questions  upon  which  they 
could  not  find  a  writer  taking  up  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  another  writer  taking  the  oppo- 
site side.  Therefore,  if  they  went  on  this  ques- 
tion to  authorities,  it  might  be  found  that,  so 
far  as  books  were  concerned,  they  were  pretty 
equally  divided  for  and  against.  If  they  went 
further  and  took  the  medical  works,  and  espe- 
cially the  illustrated  medical  works,  and  read 
them  over,  he  ventured  to  say  that  there  were 
very  few  men  who,  after  reading  these  books 
and  looking  at  the  illustrations,  would  not  say 
that  it  was  desirable  by  any  means  whatever 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  Those 
were  the  books  they  should  read,  and,  if  they 
did  so,  they  would  be  better  able  then  to  deal 
with  this  question.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
social  evil,  seeing  that  it  had  existed  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  would  still  exist  for  some  time. 
It  might  never  be  entirely  eradicated,  but,  if 
they  introduced  broad  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sures, that  would  improve  the  material  condition 
of  the  people,  they  might  improve  matters,  and 
lead  the  way  in  the  future  to  some  better  state 
of  morality  than  at  present.  But,  until  that 
time  did  come,  they  could  not  do  without  such 
tentative  measures  as  this.  For  these  reasons, 
he  should  deem  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the 
Bill,  and  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pollen. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KERB  said  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Bill 
before  the  Council,  but  after  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Bigg  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Bigg  had  complimented  the 
Council  on  the  view  it  had  taken  in  connection 
with  this  Bill,  and  on  having  approached  the 
subject  in  a  straightforward  manner.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  also  said  that  there 
Hon,  Mr,  Bigg 


was  shown  a  certain  amount  of  statesmanship 
in  the  way  in  which  some  members  of  the 
Council  had  dealt  with  this  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act;  bat 
he  would  like  to  know  in  what  the  statee- 
manship  consisted,  and  where  the  compli- 
ments came  in.  Was  it  a  matter  for  satisfac- 
tion that  an  Act  had  been  in  existence  and 
had  remained  a  dead-letter  on  the  statute-book 
without  ever  having  been  acted  upon  except  in 
two  instances,  those  of  Christchurch  and  Auck- 
land ?  What  were  the  results  in  these  towns  ? 
The  authorities  in  both  places  had  allowed  the 
Act  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  so  far  from  com- 
plimenting the  Council  on  the  matter,  he  would 
do  quite  the  reverse,  and  he  would  say  it  was 
a  disgraceful  and  degrading  measure  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book.  He 
would  ask  those  honourable  gentlemen  if  they 
ever  knew  of  any  good  effects  from  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act  where  enforced.  No.  If 
there  had  been  cases  in  which  the  Act  had  been 
enforced  in  this  country,  then  there  would  be 
some  good  lines  to  go  upon  in  considering  the 
question  of  continuing  it  in  force  now.  It  was 
a  fact,  however,  that  while  the  Act  took  notioe 
of  certain  places  there  were  other  houses  that 
would  not  be  recognised  at  all,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  apply  all  round  in  respect  to 
prostitution,  which  would  go  on  as  badly  as 
ever.  What  did  they  find  in  France  and  in 
Germany  ?  Had  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
there  reduced  the  amount  of  prostitution  ?  It 
had  been  shown  on  excellent  authority  that 
instead  of  reducing  prostitution  the  Act  had 
been  the  means  of  increasing  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  bad  Act  to  continue  in  force  here. 
Then,  if  a  girl  went  astray,  and  was  compelled 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  go  into  one  of 
these  notorious  houses,  what  was  the  result? 
She  WM  branded  with  a  signboard  for  the  future 
of  her  life,  and  there  was  nothing  else  for  her 
but  to  stay  there.  Was  that  what  the  Council 
wcbs  to  be  complimented  for  ?  This  Act  was  in- 
tended originally  to  put  down  prostitution,  but 
it  had  not  done  so,  and  therefore  they  ought 
to  strike  it  off  the  statute-book.  No  doubt  the 
Government,  in  thinking  the  whole  thing  over, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  bring  about  its 
repeal.  It  did  not  say  much  for  our  moral 
institutions  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
such  an  Act  as  this  into  force  in  this  fair  land. 
Let  the  Churches  use  their  moral  influence  in 
these  matters,  and  children  and  young  girls 
would  then  not  be  so  liable  to  go  astray.  Ijet 
them  be  better  looked  after  by  their  parents  at 
home,  and  then  there  would  be  less  prostitution, 
and  less  need  for  registering  such  places  for  this 
nefarious  business.  This  Act  was  not  required 
on  the  statute-book;  it  reflected  upon  them- 
selves as  fathers,  citizens,  and  legislators,  and 
he  trusted  the  Council  would  not  allow  it  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  that  they  had  refused  to 
strike  this  measure  off  the  statute-book. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  thought  this  was  a 
question  which  should  be  dealt  with  from  a 
practical  and  not  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view.  They  were  indulging  in  sentiment ;  but 
really  it  was  a  matter  of  public  heaJth.    Ha 
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regretted  that  the  Grovemment  had  thonghb  fit 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  this  Act,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  when  two  or  three  people, 
^calliog  themselves  an  association,  got  together 
and  eame  down  to  the  Government  with  any 
jrequest,  the  Government  was  always  inclined  to 
^ve  them  what  they  wanted.  He  even  thought 
that  if  some  people  came  down  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  asked  them  to  repeal  the  Decalogue 
it  would  receive  consideration.  The  question 
was,  whether  an  Act  such  as  this  in  operation 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  was  certain  it  was  a  benefit.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Act  while  in  operation  was  of  no 
use;  but  he  might  say  that  some  time  ago, 
when  travelling  through  the  colony  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  he  had 
made  inquiries  on  the  matter.  The  Act  was  then 
in  force  in  Auckland  and  Canterbury,  and  the 
effect  of  it  in  both  those  places  was  to  sweep 
the  small  girls  off  the  streets. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  would  simply  repeat 
what  he  had  stated.  The  effect  of  the  Act,  he 
found,  had  been  to  sweep  off  the  streets  all 
children  imder  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to  rele- 
gate the  evil  to  professionals. 

An  Hon.  Mehbsb.— Where  did  it  send  the 
-ehildren  to  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  said  that  it  sent  them 
home,  where  they  ought  to  be.  Miscellaneous 
prostitution  was  practically  put  a  stop  to  ;  but 
he  regretted  to  say  that  it  had  again  become 
a  disgrace  to  the  colouy.  It  would  be  a 
«reat  pity  to  remove  the  Act  from  the  statute- 
book,  because  he  could  quite  conceive  that 
in  a  calmer  and  more  intelligent  state  of 
■society  this  Act  would  be  useful.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  however,  it  was  not  brought  into 
•operation,  chiefly  because  of  the  expense  to 
the  local  bodies,  and  of  the  fear  of  tne  femi- 
nine and  quasi-religious  sentiment.  They  had 
not  grappled  with  the  question  at  all.  People 
got  hold  of  the  sentimental  idea  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  were  a  disgrace  to  woman- 
hood; but  it  was  not  degrading  a  woman  at 
all,  he  ventured  to  say,  as  a  woman  who  had 
so  far  blinded  her  moral  sense  as  to  stand  at 
the  street-corner  plying  her  unhappy  trade 
was  sufficiently  degraded  already.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  Act  was  of  use  to  the 
public.  The  Act  had  been  repealed  in  Eng- 
Ismd ;  bat  how  had  it  been  repealed  there  ?  It 
was  repealed  in  1883,  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  about  twenty  years.  The  repeal  was 
brought  about  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
thin  House  and  under  the  magnetic  influence 
•of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  vote  was  a  very  small 
one — 182  to  110.  That  repeal  was  subsequently 
applied  to  India,  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
to  other  places.  What  had  been  the  result  ? 
What  did  the  medical  man  in  charge  of  those 
countries  say?  He  thought  that  before  they 
utterly  condemned  a  measure  of  this  sort 
they  ought  to  know  the  extent  of  the  evil  that 
might  be  brought  about  by  such  fearful  diseases. 
The  best  way  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge  was  to 
-take  the  opinions  of  medical  men  of  great  ability 
in  their  profession,  and  some  of  years  of  ex- 


perience in  these  matters.  Let  them  take  first 
of  all  the  opinion  of  Surgeon-General  Sir  E. 
Moore.  He  said,  "  I  regard  the  abolition  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  India  as  a  display 
of  ignorance  almost  unparalleled." ;  and,  going 
further,  the  same  gentleman  stated, — 

*'  All  diseases  are  aggravated  by  syphilitic 
taint.  Perhaps  the  most  absurd  argument 
of  the  opponents  is  that  syphilis  is  not  the 
destructive  malady  it  has  been  asserted  to  be. 
It  is  indirectly  and  remotely  that  syphilis 
proves  so  destructive,  and  this  is  not  appre- 
ciated. The  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Act  will  not  believe  when  they  are  told 
that  eye  diseases,  affections  of  the  spinal  cord, 
of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  blood- 
vessels result  from  syphilis,  although  such  affec- 
tions may  be  otherwise  named.  Neither  will 
they  believe  that  in  India  much  of  the  liver 
disease  and  fever  from  which  the  European 
soldiery  especially  suffer  is  either  purely  syphi- 
litic or  much  aggravated  by  syphilis,  or  that 
when  an  attack  of  sunstroke  occurs  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  end  in  permanent  disability  if 
there  is  a  syphilitic  taint." 

There  was  scarcely  any  disease  which  was 
not  affected  by  the  syphilitic  taint,  which 
was  a  blood-poison,  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
determined  when  it  was  in  existence,  except 
by  special  means.  The  disease  remained  m 
the  circulation  for  years,  and  might  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion in  the  most  fearful  manner.  Another  au- 
thority he  would  quote  from  was  the  Lancet^ 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  on  the  subject.  It  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"The  crazy  and  fatuous  agitators  against 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  have  clamoured 
at  the  office-doors  of  a  weak  Government,  and 
profited  by  the  impressibility  of  a  sentimental 
majority  in  a  scratch  House  of  Commons. 
Henceforward,  forsooth,  that  we  may  not  run 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  countenance  vice  by 
dealing  kindly  with  the  vicious,  disease  and 
immorality  in  their  most  revolting  forms  are  to 
riot  in  the  midst  of  our  army,  navy,  and  the 
civil  population  of  our  garrison  towns  !  When 
will  the  weak-minded  sentimentalists  of  this 
nineteenth  century  cease  to  worry  the  life  out 
of  humanity  with  their  whimperings  ?  " 

He  would  also  give  another  extract  from  a 
book  called  "  Morality  of  Life."  It  was  by  a 
medical  man,  and  treated  this  question  from  a 
medical  point  of  view.  The  author's  name  was 
Dr.  Beale,  a  doctor  of  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  followed  on  what  the  Surgeon- General 
said,  as  follows: — 

"  There  is  not  an  organ  of  the  body,  not  a 
tissue,  which  may  not  be  temporarily  deranged 
or  permanently  damaged  by  that  very  serious, 
and  in  its  effects  the  most  lasting,  of  all  con- 
tagious poisons,  the  contagion  of  syphilis.  Its 
destructive  influence  reappears  sometimes  long 
after  the  disease  seems  to  be  eradicated. 
Children  born  many  years  after  the  disease  was 
contracted  by  the  parent  may  seriously  suffer, 
and  may  not  only  carry  to  the  grave  the  defects 
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lesulting  from  its  ravages,  but  be  the  means  of 
transmitting  baneful  consequences  onwards  to 
succeeding  generations." 

That  extract  gave  them  a  picture  of  the  potent 
effects  of  the. disease.  He  could  go  on  enume- 
rating opinions  and  authorities,  but  those  he 
had  read  would  be  enough  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
was  repealed  in  Italy,  but  the  consequences 
were  so  disastrous  to  public  health  in  that 
country  that  the  disease  got  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  authorities,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  again  resort  to  inspection,  which  was 
formerly  insisted  upon.  In  India  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  the  medical  authorities 
loudly  clamoured  for  the  reintroduction  of 
inspection  ;  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  Act  was 
repealed — simply  because  a  few  enthusiastic 
but  ignorant  persons  asked  for  it  —  the  effect 
seemed  to  be  disastrous  to  the  public  health. 
Therefore,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
repeal  the  Act  now  on  the  statute-book. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BO  WEN  said  this  was  a  sub- 
ject which  was  not  a  very  pleasant  one,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  faced  as 
a  practical  question,  and  as  one  which  could 
not  be  shirked.  He  believed  that  there  were 
many  people  who  meant  very  well,  but  who 
raised  an  agitation  without  really  understand- 
ing the  matter  at  issue.  They  did  not  under- 
stand that  this  question  was  one  which  affected 
the  health  of  generations  and  the  happiness  of 
generations.  He  had  absolutely  heard  it  said 
by  some  people  that  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  what  was  a  providential  punishment 
whereby  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on 
the  children.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a 
statement  was  absolutely  shocking,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  every  effort  made  on  their 
part  to  relieve  humanity,  so  far  as  it  was 
within  our  power,  from  the  evils  under  which 
it  was  suffering.  If  there  was  any  case  in 
which  the  State  should  interfere  it  was  in 
this.  If  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
have  compulsory  vaccination,  surely  it  was 
equally  important  that  they  should  insist  on 
doing  everything  they  could  to  prevent  an  evil 
which  became  hereditary.  He  would  go  further 
ajid  say,  from  their  experience,  even  in  the 
small  cities  of  this  colony — ^in  Christchurch, 
for  instance — while  the  Act  was  in  operation 
the  young  girls  who  could  be  rescued  from  this 
wretched  life  were  absolutely  taken  off  the 
street  by  the  operation  of  the  Act.  As  to  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  one  sex  more  than  to 
the  other,  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  for  one 
thought  that  it  was  very  important  that  this 
terrible  disease  should  be  stamped  out  at  any 
cost,  and  in  that  belief  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  apply  the  Act,  if  neces- 
sary, to  both  sexes.  Tney  ought  both  to  be 
properly  medically  supervised  whenever  it  was 
shown  that  the  disease  was  preveJent.  He  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  Council  as  a  whole  took 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
matter,  and  he  did  hope  that,  without  any  fear 
of  what  might  be  said  by  people  outside,  the 
members  of  the  Council  would  do  what  they 
Hon»  Mr,  Kelly 


really  thought  right  and  proper  in  regard  to  this- 
Bill. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  had  very  little 
to  say  in  reply,  as  very  little  had  been  sfdd* 
against  the  Bill.  What  had  been  said  had  been 
purely  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view* 
Instances  had  been  given  to  the  Council  of  what 
took  place  in  France  and  Germany  in  regard  to 
this  Act,  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  honourable 
members  who  had  quoted  those  countries  were 
ignorant  of  the  position  there.  This  Aot  had 
been  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  1869,  and  it 
was  practically  a  dead-letter,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  authorities  for  whose  ben^t 
the  Act  was  introduced  had  never  taken  the 
slightest  trouble  to  enforce  a  single  clause  of  it 
except  for  a  very  short  period,  because  they^ 
said  it  was  expensive.  Then  sentiment  was 
dropped  out  of  the  question,  and  except  foe 
having  the  Act  on  the  statute-book  it  had  been 
a  dead-letter.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bigg  had  talked 
about  the  ideal  woman,  and  had  given  the 
Council  a  good  many  platitudes  of  a  character 
which  certainly  were  not  in  support  of  his 
arguments.  They  had  also  had  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  cited  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kelly ; 
but  those  medical  men  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  this  Act  in  operation,  as  they  were 
paid  for  the  examination  of  the  women. 
Reference  had  also  been  made  to  France,  but 
he  thought  that  the  examination  that  was 
made  in  that  country  would  astonish  honour- 
able members.  In  the  City  of  Paris  the 
examination  was  intrusted  to  third-  and  fourth- 
year  students,  and  was  of  a  most  absurd 
character,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  no 
physician  of  any  eminence  in  the  City  of 
Paris  would  venture  to  make  such  an  exami- 
nation. Of  course,  it  was  quite  true  that  in 
military  hospitals  the  examination  was  of  a 
more  serious  character,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting disease  from  being  communicated  to 
the  soldiers ;  this  examination  was  applied  to 
women,  but  it  was  done  in  a  most  perfunctory 
manner,  and  was  not  worth  the  trouble  that 
was  taken.  This  Act  had  stood  on  the  statute- 
book  since  1869,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
report  made  in  1888,  it  had  not  been  exercised 
to  the  slightest  extent.  That  report  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  was  published 
in  the  blue-books  for  the  year  mentioned.  Yet 
the  people  who  had  been  instrumental  in- 
bringing  the  Act  into  operation  seemed  to  have 
absolutely  ignored  the  whole  thing;  and  he 
asked,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  what 
was  the  good  of  keeping  it  on  the  statute-book? 
Honourable  members  should  pass  the  second 
reading,  and  then,  in  Committee,  a  clause 
could  be  proposed  which  would  make  the  Act 
obligatory  upon  both  sexes;  then  those  who 
had  the  courage  of  their  opinions  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  voting  for  it  or  not.  He  had 
nothing  further  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  one,  and  he  hoped  that  those 
honourable  members  who  were  anxious  that 
the  Act  should  become  operative  would  allow 
the  Bill  to  go  to  a  second  reading,  and  then,  if 
they  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  they 
would  amend  it  in  Committee. 
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The  Goanoll  diyided  on  the  question,  *<  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  seoond  time." 


Acland 
Bamicoat 
Buckley 
Jenkinson 


Ayes,  11. 
Jennings 


Scotland 
Kerr  Stewart 

Montgomery      Wahawaha. 
Pharazyn 

Noes,  20. 

Baillie  MacGregor  Shrimski 

Bonar  McLean  Stevens 

Bowen  Ormond  Swanson 

Peldwick  Peacock  Taiaroa 

Holmes  Beynolds  Walker,  W.  C. 

Johnston  Richardson  Whitmore. 

Kelly  Rigg 

Majority  against,  9. 

Motion  negatived,  and  Bill  ordered  to  be  read 
the  seoond  time  that  day  six  months. 

DEFAMATION  BILL. 

On  the  question,  That  this  Bill  be  committed, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWIGK  said  the  position 
of  this  Bill  was  very  peculiar.  A  Bill  of  almost 
identical  character  had  been  introduced  in  an- 
other place.  His  own  Bill  had  been  referred 
by  the  Council  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Com- 
mittee, and  certain  very  important  additions 
and  corrections  had  been  made  to  it.  Still,  the 
position  was  so  peculiar  that  he  would  not  like 
to  ask  the  Council  to  go  into  Committee  on 
at  that  day.  The  Bill  in  another  place,  he  be- 
lieved, was  being  very  strongly  opposed,  but  was 
jast  as  forward  in  that  Chamber  as  his  own  Bill 
^pvould  be  in  the  Council  if  the  Council  agreed  to 
ivhat  he  intended  to  propose — namely,  that  the 
•order  for  committal  be  discharged,  and  made 
an  order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday  week.  In 
ovder  to  justify  himself  in  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  he  might  mention  that  his  Bill  had 
4Deen  referred  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Com- 
jouttee  by  the  Council,  and  they  were  aware 
that  another  Bill  bearing  the  same  title  was 
before  another  branch  of  the  Assembly.  Of 
csourse,  one  felt  great  difficulty  in  referring  to 
the  other  Chamber  in  any  shape  or  form,  but 
that  really  was  the  case,  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
oould  just  as  easily  proceed  with  his  own  Bill 
-in  a  week's  or  fortnight's  time,  or  at  any  other 
time,  and  therefore  he  moved,  That  the  order 
for  committal  be  discharged,  and  made  an  order 
of  the  day  for  Wednesday  week. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  four 
«*clook  p.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday,  30th  July,  1896. 

first  Readings— W.  H.  Hennah— Bills  of  Particulars 
of  Maoris— Training-ship— Godlin-moth— Blaok- 
ing— Planting  Waste  IiandH— Police-oonstables' 
BailwayPasflee— Dairy  Factoriea— Te  Puki-Roto- 
ma  Road— Lonatic  Asylums— Ck>loniBt8  joining 
Imperial  Army  — Railway  Passes  for  Dairy- 
school  Pupils— Teohnioal  Training— Maori  Iiand- 
settlement  —  Manorbum  Goldfleld  —  Rotorua 
Drainage  —  Snburban  -railway  Fares  —  Martini 


Rifles— Free  Passes  to  High-school  Children- 
New  Zealand  Cross  —  Opotiki  Barrack  Fence- 
Abattoirs  and  Slaughterhouses— Porirua  Asylnm 
—District-designation— Firewood  in  Railway-en- 
gines—Broberg  V.  Gason  —  Licensing  Bill— Ex- 
odus-Local  Bodies'  Advertising— *' Leaflets  to 
Farmers"— Police  Promotions— Amuri  County- 
Maori  Agricultural  and  Technical  College— Dal- 
las V.  Inspector  of  Factories — Glentunnel-Brock- 
ley  Railway— Manufactures  and  Industries,  and 
TariJi-t-East  Egmont  Forest  Reserve  — Co-ope- 
rative Workers— Wellington  and  Petone  Land  for 
Settlement— Mine- manscers- Shops  and  Fac- 
tories Prosecutions— Fish  and  Oyster  Export— 
Adjournment— Financial  Statement. 

Mr.  Spbakeb  took  the  chair  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Pbatxbs. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
Water-supply  Bill,  Abattoirs  Bill. 

W.  H.  HENNAH. 
Q  Q  Mr.  DUTHIE  asked  the  Minister, 

Under  which  classification  of  **  skilled 
persons,"  as  defined  by  **  The  Civil  Service  Act, 
1686,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Hennah  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  as  a  Fire 
Inspector,  at  a  salary  of  £50  in  addition  to  his 
pay  as  Chief  Messenger,  while  by  the  said  Act 
a  skilled  person  is  defined  to  be  one  skilled  in 
medicine,  law,  navigation,  science,  technical 
art,  or  the  management  of  live-stock,  or  in 
naval  or  military  matters?  Farther,  if  Mr. 
Hennah's  qualifications  do  not  properly  enable 
him  to  be  appointed  at  all,  whether  the  Minister 
will  at  once  cancel  this  illegal  act  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  appointment  was  an  illegal  one, 
and  he  trusted  the  Minister  would  give  such 
full  explanation  as  would  guide  the  House  to 
the  principle  which  led  the  Government  to 
make  the  appointment. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  in  the  first  place  the 
honourable  member  might  have  given  Captain 
Hennah  his  proper  title.  He  was  entitled  to 
be  called  **  Captain  "  just  as  much  as  any  of 
our  New  Zealand  '* captains":  he  held  his 
commission  under  Governor  Loch,  of  Victoria, 
and  that  title  was  given  to  him  wherever  he 
went.  It  had  been  taken  generally  that  this 
officer  was  simply  a  captain  of  a  fire-brigade. 
The  answer  to  the  question  was  this :  Captain 
Hennah  was  regarded  as  a  person  skiUed  in 
technical  work,  just  as  were  shorthand- writers, 
engineers,  surveyors,  and  professional  and 
technical  experts  of  all  kinds,  which  were  ap- 
pointed under  these  heads.  If  this  appoint- 
ment was  wrong,  then  a  large  number  of 
appointments  made  in  the  colony  were  also 
wrong,  because  they  had  been  made  under  the 
same  law. 

BILLS  OF  PARTICULARS  OF  MAORIS. 
Mr.  BUDDO  asked  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
If,  considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
interpreter,  and  also  the  expense  of  translating 
bills  of  particulars  in  Maori,  when  issuing  a 
summons  against  a  Native  in  the  Middle  Island, 
while  at  the  same  time  promissory  notes  signed 
by  a  Native  are  valid  without  translation  in 
Maori,  he   will    take   steps    to   remove    this 
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anomaly,  so  as  to  allow  bills  of  particulars  to 
be  legally  rendered  to  a  Native  in  the  Middle 
Island  without  translations  when  summonses 
are  issued?  This  was  a  long-standing  griev- 
ance among  the  traders  in  the  South  Island, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  Korth  Island ; 
and  he  hoped  there  would  be  some  change 
made  of  the  sort  suggested,  as  it  would  be  of 
advantage  not  only  to  the  Natives  but  also  to 
the  traders. 

Mr.  GAEBOLL  said  the  department  had 
provided  the  following  answer : — 

**The  Magistrates  Act  requires  that  docu- 
ments intended  to  be  served  upon  aboriginal 
natives  shall  be  accompanied  by  translations 
into  Maori,  and  this  can  be  altered  only  by  an 
amending  Act.  The  rule  may  be  unnecessary 
and  costly  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  a  very  proper 
one  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  to  enable 
Natives  to  know  for  what  they  are  summoned. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  Maori 
signing  a  document  without  knowing  its  con- 
tents, and  no  law  can  be  passed  to  prevent 
that." 

TRAINING-SHIP. 

Mr.  JOYCE  asked  the  Premier,  Is  he  aware 
that  at  least  a  hundred  trained  boys  come 
annually  from  England  for  the  ships  of  the 
Australian  squadron?  Will  the  Minister  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment a  training-ship  for  a  New  Zealand 
station  to  be  appointed  for  the  squadron, 
whereon  New  Zealand  or  Australian  boys  may 
be  trained  for  active  service  in  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  very  much  pleased  indeed 
that  the  honourable  member  had  brought  this 
matter  under  his  notice.  He  would  himself 
very  much  like  to  see  more  of  the  New  Zea- 
land youth  joining  the  auxiliary  squadron, 
because  when  their  time  was  up  they  could 
come  back  to  the  colony,  where  they  could  stay 
as  a  part  of  the  reserve  force  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. He  did  not  know  whether,  as  regarded 
the  latter  part  of  the  question,  as  to  asking  the 
Imperial  Government  to  establish  a  training- 
ship  at  a  New  Zealand  station,  that  would  be 
feasible.  It  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Imperial  authorities.  He  would, 
however,  look  into  the  matter,  and  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  further,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  introduction  of  colonial  boys  into  the 
auxiliary  squadron. 

CODLIN-MOTH. 

Mr.  HALL  asked  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
— (1.)  If  he  will  take  steps  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation into  New  Zealand  of  fruit  infected 
with  codlin-moth  or  other  infectious  fruit- 
disease  ?  (2.)  Will  he  also  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  fruit-trees  from  an  infected 
district  to  an  uninfected  district  within  the 
colony,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  South  Aus- 
tralia ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  steps  were  already 
taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  codlin- 
moth.  The  other  matter,  as  to  the  prevention 
of  the  transmission  of  fruit-trees  from  an 
infected  district  to  an  uninfected  district,  was 
Mr,  Buddo 


under  consideration.  He  was  very  much 
afraid,  however,  that  until  the  fruit-groweE0 
were  compelled  to  clean  their  orchards  any 
steps  that  might  be  taken  in  this  direction 
would  be  futile. 

BLACKING. 
Mr.  BUTTON  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that,  after  certain  New  Zealand  manu- 
facturing chemists  and  druggists  had  gone  to 
great  expense  to  produce  blacking  from  colo- 
nial materials,  and  employing  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  an  English  blacking-manu* 
facturing  firm  are  now  shipping  blacking  to 
New  Zealand  much  under  cost,  in  order  to  kill 
the  colonial  industry ;  and,  if  so,  will  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  so  adjusting  the  tariff 
as  will  enable  the  New  Zealand  manufac- 
turers to  meet  such  unfair  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  English  firm  ?  Althoagh  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  not  in  the  House,  his  object 
would  be  gained  if  the  Premier  would  kindly 
call  the  attention  of  his  colleague  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  Colonial  Treasurer  had  informed 
him  that  this  matter  had  been  brought  under 
his  notice.  He  (Mr.  Button)  was  not  a  Pro- 
tectionist, but  he  was  an  out-and-out  Free- 
trader—  although  this  question  mipht  imply 
the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  he  considered  the 
mischief  referred  to  in  the  question  was  one 
that  ought  to  be  at  once  dealt  with.  It  waa 
a  very  different  thing  from  putting  on  a  pro- 
tective duty  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  an 
industry.  What  was  wanted  was  to  protect 
this  native  industry  from  those  "  tricks  that 
were  vile."  He  would  suggest  that  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  the  difficulty  might  be  met 
by  the  Customhouse  officer  being  empowered » 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  such  a  thing 
as  this,  to  inquire  what  were  the  current 
prices,  the  place  from  which  the  article  was 
imported,  and  the  quality  of  that  article,  and, 
if  he  was  satisfied  that  tricks  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  he  should  have  power  to  add  to  the 
duty  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the 
article  manufactured  locally  and  that  at  the 
place  from  which  it  was  imported. 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  delighted  to  find  in  the 
House  one,  at  all  events,  who,  like  himself, 
might  be  termed  a  "  fair-trader.'*  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  had  been  called  to  the  * 
tactics  which  were  disclosed  in  this  question, 
and  he  might  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  the  colonial  industry  from 
suffering  through  such  unworthy  tactics.  The  ■* 
matter  was  one  which  would  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

PLANTING  WASTE  LANDS. 
^Ir.  MASSEY  asked  the  Government,: 
Whether  they  will,  this  session  or  during  the 
recess,  formulate  a  scheme  for  planting  those 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  that  are  not  suitable 
for  settlement  purposes  with  forest-trees,  and 
thereby,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  up  a  supply  of 
timber  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  find 
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woxk  for  the  onemployed  ?  Every  one  knew 
that  the  timber  in  the  colony  was  being  rapidly 
lued  up,  so  that  in  a  few  years  there  would  be 
T6zy  litUe  valuable  timber  left.  It  was,  there- 
fare,  he  thought,  necessary  to  make  some  pro- 
Tiflion  for  the  future.  There  were  large  areas 
of  lajid  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
forest-trees  which  were  absolutely  useless  for 
anything  else,  and  ic  was  well  known  that  there 
were  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment  in 
winter  for  whom  suoh  a  scheme  as  this  would 
furnish  work.  If  this  matter  were  taken  up 
properly,  in  a  few  years  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment would  be  self-supporting,  employment 
would  be  found  for  a  number  of  men,  and  the 
supply  of  timber  would  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  do  something  in  this 
matter  this  year,  and  a  vote  would  be  asked  for 
on  the  estimates  for  that  purpose. 

POLICE-CONSTABLES'  KAILWAY 
PASSES. 

Mr.  CABNCBOSS  asked  the  Minister  of  De- 
fence, If  he  is  aware  of  the  absurd  regulations 
which  prevail  concerning  the  issue  of  railway 
passes  to  police-constables  when  on  duty  ?  A 
abort  explanation  of  this  question  was  neces- 
saiy.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  police- 
constables  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  by 
xailway  without  having  to  go  through  the  for- 
mula of  applying  for  tickets.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  because,  if  a  con- 
stable on  a  railway  platform  saw  a  suspicious 
character,  he  naturally  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  jumping  on  to  the  train  and  following 
the  man.  As  things  were  now,  however,  a 
constable  had  to  go  through  what  he  (Mr. 
Camcross)  called  a  very  ridiculous  formula 
when  getting  his  ticket,  which  was  this  :  Just 
as  the  train  was  moving  off  a  constable  might 
see  in  the  train  a  suspicious  character,  whom 
he  wished  to  follow ;  but,  instead  of  being  able 
to  jump  into  the  train,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  police  camp  and  fill  up  a  requisition 
to  be  supplied  with  a  ticket.  This  was  most 
objectionable,  as  it  prevented  a  constable  from 
heing  speedy  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  making  public  his  des- 
tination, and  thas  probably  delaying  the  arrest 
Qf  the  culprit.  He  was  not  aware  whether 
the  Premier  knew  of  this  system,  but  he  hoped 
there  would  be  an  alteration  made. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  system  adopted  when 
a  constable  wanted  to  travel  by  train  was  this : 
A  requisition  had  to  be  presented  from  the 
police  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  to  the 
Stationmaster  for  a  passage  by  train,  and  the 
Stationmaster  presented  the  constable  with  a 
ticket.  The  requisition  was  afterwards  sent  in 
to  the  Police  Department  with  a  claim  for  pay- 
ment. If  constables  were  allowed  to  jump  on 
to  any  train  they  pleased  it  might  lead  to  abuse. 
He  would  see  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and 
would  see  if,  in  the  case  of  a  constable  thinking 
it  desirable  to  at  once  get  into  a  railway-carriage 
lor  certain  purposes,  it  could  not  be  arranged 
for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  quite  sure  that  in 
the  case  of  a  constable  wanting  to  get  into  a 


train  for  police  purposes  the  railway  authorities 
would  not  eject  him. 

Mr.  CABNCBOSS  knew  of  a  case  where  a 
constable  had  been  thteatened  with  ejection. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  a  constable  could  pay  for 
his  passage  and  could  afterwards  get  a  refund. 
At  any  rate,  he  would  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  endeavour  to 
meet  the  interests  of  justice. 

DAIBY  PACTOBIES. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
If  the  Government  intend  this  session  to  make 
provision  for  granting  aid  to  dairy  factories? 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  country  if 
something  could  be  done  by  the  Government, 
as  at  present  there  were  factories  started  with 
small  capital,  and  therefore  totally  unfit  for 
properly  carrying  out  their  requirements. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Govemment 
had  given  all  the  assistance  they  could  in  the 
way  of  experts.  The  great  difficulty  was  want 
of  means.  The  Govemment  wore  now  con- 
sidering the  question  of  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pass  through  an  Act  to  enable 
advances  to  be  made  up  to  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  dairy  factories,  and  later  on  the 
House  would,  no  doubt,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

TE  PUKI-BOTOBUA  BOAD. 

Mr.  KELLY  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
What  has  been  done  towards  the  survey  and 
construction  of  the  promised  road  from  Te 
Puki,  via  Maungarewa,  to  connect  the  district 
with  the  Botorua  Bailway  ?  There  had  been  a 
very  large  expenditure  in  putting  up  yards  about 
four  miles  north  of  Botorua,  and  he  believed 
it  was  the  intention  to  have  a  road  taken 
through  Te  Puki  to  the  station  erected  there. 
The  district  spent  over  £2,000  a  year  in  transit 
of  stock  alone. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  information  he 
had  was  that  the  country  crossed  by  this  road 
was  very  difficult  of  access,  and  the  road  asked 
for  by  the  honourable  member  would  cost  con- 
siderably more  money  than  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  expend  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  he  was  aJso  informed  that  there 
were  other  roads  in  the  direction  along  which, 
the  traffic  could  be  carried.  However,  the 
Government  had  not  yet  decided  what  to  do  in. 
the  matter,  but  the  Chief  Surveyor  of  the  dis- 
trict had  been  asked  to  submit  a  report. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Mr.  W.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Govern- 
ment, What  course  they  intend  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  new  asylum  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, in  view  of  the  very  strong  and  pertinens- 
remarks  of  Dr.  MacGregor  in  his  annual  re-, 
port  just  presented  to  Parliament?  In  asking, 
this  question,  he  need  not  read  the  passage 
referred  to  — he  presumed  it  was  familiar  to 
most  members  of  the  House.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  Minister  in  charge  would  have  read 
it  since  he  put  the  question  on  the  Order 
Paper.  He  had  only,  therefore,  to  remark 
that  there  was  evidently  more  than  money  in-. 
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volved  in  Dr.  MacGregor*8  complaint.  He 
epoke  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  GoTem- 
ment,  which  could  hardly  be  understood  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  implying  apathy  and 
indifference  —  which,  in  the  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  culpable.  He 
noticed,  also,  that  Dr.  MaoGregor,  goaded  by 
his  natural  feeling  of  disappointment,  in- 
cluded Parliament  in  his  charge  of  inaction. 
He  thought  he  was  mistaken  there.  What- 
ever votes  this  House  might  object  to,  its 
members,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  never  ob- 
jected to  any  vote  under  this  head.  They  felt 
— they  had  always  felt — that  the  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow-beings  for  whom  snch  votes 
were  needed  had  few  to  care  for  them,  and 
specially  required  sympathy.  Whatever  the 
Government  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  under 
this  head  they  could  always  reckon  on  getting, 
and  if  they  did  not  ask  enough  the  blame  was 
entirely  theirs.  The  House  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  what  the  Minister  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment were  concerned,  they  had  done  their  best 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  this  very  important  matter;  but 
when  they  had  the  extra  provision  made  by 
the  erection  of  the  Porirua  Asylum,  shortly 
after  that,  as  the  honourable  member  knew,  a 
fire  had  taken  place  by  which  the  auxiliary 
asylum  at  Auckland  had  been  burned  down, 
and  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  patients  for 
whom  there  was  no  accommodation.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  foresee  that 
this  auxiliary  asylum  would  be  burned  down. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  able, 
through  clairvoyance,  to  tell  them  last  session 
that  that  would  happen,  and  if,  in  the  face  of 
that,  the  Government  had  not  made  provision, 
there  might  have  been  some  force  in  the 
honourable  member's  contention.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  given  the  House  the  source 
of  their  information,  and  asked  the  House 
to  appropriate  £50,000;  but  he  was  afraid  the 
House  would  have  refused  to  allow  them  to 
spend  public  money  on  the  strength  of  it.  But 
the  Government  had  done  their  best.  The  plans 
and  specifications  were  ready  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  auxiliary  asylum,  and  they  would  ask  the 
House  to  make  provision  for  it  this  year.  His 
colleague  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment nad  been  most  anxious  throughout  the 
piece  to  have  proper  provision  made  for  the 
unfortunates  who  were  deprived  of  their  reason, 
and  he  might  say  also  that  he  (Mr.  Seddon) 
greatly  appreciated  Dr.  MacGregor's  anxiety  to 
see  that  proper  provision  was  made  for  them ; 
it  was  a  great  anxiety  for  him,  and  the 
GoYemment  had  done  their  best  to  meet  the 
case.  He  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over 
only  within  the  last  few  days,  how  they  could 
get  at  an  early  date  some  provision  to  meet  the 
case  of  an  emergency.  There  was  a  very  large 
building  here,  which  was  a  **  white  elephant," 
and  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
in  an  emergency  it  might  be  utilised  as  an 
asylum :  he  alluded  to  the  building  on  the  top 
Mr.  W,  Hutchison 


of  Mount  Cook.  He  believed  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  small  sum  might  make  that  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Of  a  university  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  thought  that  making  provi- 
sion for  the  patients  in  the  asylums  must  be 
regarded  before  a  university  for  the  Central 
District.  He  thought  his  colleague  had  given 
instructions  to  Dr.  MacGregor  to  go  and  see  it, 
and  if  suitable  he  would  ask  the  House  to  give 
him  the  money  necessary  to  put  it  into  imme- 
diate condition  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
That,  he  thought,  would,  at  any  rate,  meet  the 
emergency  for  the  present;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Auckland  Asylum  would  be  gone  on 
with.  He  could  not  say  more  than  that  the 
honourable  member  was  quite  right  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  matter ;  but  he  did  hope  honour- 
able members  would  exonerate  the  Government 
from  what  might  be  implied  by  what  the 
honourable  member  had  said — that  the  Goyem- 
ment  were  apathetic  in  regard  to  the  question. 
He  said  they  were  not ;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  anxiety  displayed  by  Dr.  MacGregor  in 
the  matter. 

COLONISTS  JOINING  IMPERIAL 
ARMY. 

Mr.  PINKERTON  asked  the  Government, 
If  during  the  recess  they  will  communicate 
with  the  Home  authorities  as  to  the  advisable- 
ness  of  making  provision  whereby  young  men 
from  the  colony  may  be  enabled  to  join  the 
Imperial  army?  He  asked  the  question  be- 
cause he  was  met  from  time  to  time  by  young 
men  who  expressed  the  desire  to  join  the  Im- 
perial army,  and  wished  to  be  able  to  do  so 
without  in  the  first  place  having  to  leave  the 
colony. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  au* 
thorities  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  recmit- 
ing-ground  for  the  British  army  in  New  Zea- 
land. Judging  from  the  number  of  applications 
he  received  to  join  the  colonial  forces,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  good  opening ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  when  the  young  men  of  the 
colony  came  to  hear  what  the  pay  was  they 
would  prefer  to  stop  in  New  Zealand. 

RAILWAY  PASSES  FOR  DAIRY-SCHOOIi 
PUPILS. 

Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, If  he  will  grant  the  same  railage  con- 
cessions to  pupils  of  dairy  schools  as  are  given 
to  primary- school  teachers  ? 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment had  gone  into  this  matter,  and  some 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  that 
department  would  pay  half  the  fares  of  pupils 
attending  these  schools  and  residing  more  than 
a  certain  distance  from  them.  He  could  not, 
however,  remember  the  distance  which  had 
been  fixed. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 
Mr.  McGOWAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Edn- 
cation,  If  he  will  introduce,  and  endeavour  to 
have  passed  into  law,  an  amendment  in  the 
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Sduc&tion  Act  with  the  object  of  introducing 
technical  training  wherever  practical ;  and  if 
fae  will  place  it  as  a  school  subject,  so  that  boys 
and  girls  may  have  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing that  highest  aim  of  education — viz.»  a 
£tnes8  for  the  position  in  life  they  may  be  called 
to  occupy  ?  At  the  present  time  we  were  only 
training  one  side  of  the  natures  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  which  was  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  applications  that  were  constantly  re- 
■ceived  for  employment  in  the  Civil  Service. 
In  fact,  the  youths  of  New  Zealand  were  being 
educated  for  occupations  behind  a  counter  or 
ior  the  Civil  Service,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  anxiously  waiting  and  passing  laws 
to  encourage  people  to  go  on  farms  and  carry 
out  such  occupations.  He  hoped  the  Minister 
would  give  what  would  be  to  him  a  satisfac- 
tory reply. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said,  with  regard  to  the 
jounger  children  in  primary  schools,  he  had 
Tery  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would 
he  right  to  take  away  any  of  the  time  now 
given  to  the  rudiments  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  give  it  to  technical  education.  As 
regarded  the  higher  education,  it  was  of  course 
somewhat  different.  He  thought  the  way  to 
give  technical  education  was  to  pay  the  utmost 
possible  attention  to  drawing  and  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science.  In  some  districts 
the  Boards  might  do  more  in  seeing  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  these  matters,  and  they 
might  also  substitute  for  other  sciences  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  science.  The  central 
department  had  done  everything  it  could,  but 
the  Boards  would  not  do  anything  in  some 
cases.  It  was  to  the  Boards  the  honourable 
member  should  address  himself.  He  might 
«ay  the  department  were  getting  two  elemen- 
tary-science primers  prepared,  one  on  botany 
and  the  other  on  geology,  and  he  proposed 
to  ask  Parliament,  when  they  were  ready,  to 
make  their  use  compulsory.  More  than  that 
he  could  not  do.  He  had  just  heard  officially 
that  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  Boards 
proposed  to  meet  together  to  confer  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education;  and  possibly 
they  might  —  though  he  did  not  know  that 
they  would  —  approach  the  Minister  on  the 
subject.  If  they  did,  of  course  he  would  be 
▼ery  glad  to  meet  them.  As  regarded  technical 
education,  he  had  prepared  a  Bill  two  years 
ago,  and  would  have  tried  to  get  it  passed  if 
be  had  found  there  was  any  active  interest  in 
the  subject,  but,  unfortunately,  at  that  time 
that  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  But  the 
Bill  was  there,  and  if  he  thought  there  was 
much  chance  of  its  passing  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  it. 

MAORI  LAND-SETTLEMENT. 
OQQ  Mr.  PEBE  asked  the  Minister  of 
•  Lands,  Whether  the  Government  do 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  promote  land- 
settlement  among  the  Maoris  ?  If  they  do,  will 
they  set  apart  blocks  of  Crown  lands,  in  various 
•distaiots  where  the  l^aoris  are  more  or  less 
insuffioiently  provided  for,  for  making  special 
settlements,    and    enabling    Maoris   in   such 


localities  to  take  up  land  in  accordance  with 
the  land-laws  of  the  colony,  or  some  modified 
form  of  the  same  specially  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  conditions  and  circumstances?  In 
many  districts  in  this  Island  the  Natives  were 
in  a  landless  condition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Government  were  principally 
responsible  for  the  Natives  being  landless, 
through  buying  their  land  from  them. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  was  very  glad  indeed 
to  find  the  honourable  member  taking  an 
interest  in  this  matter;  but  he  was  afraid  if 
the  honourable  member  went  to  the  root  of 
the  question  of  landless  Natives  he  would  find 
that  the  Government  were  not  to  blame,  but 
that  some  other  people  were  to  blame.  How- 
ever, he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  landless 
Natives  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  land 
in  the  way  referred  to  in  the  question.  If  it 
was  shown  to  him  that  the  Natives  were  de- 
sirous of  taking  up  land,  he  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  assisting  to  make  regulations  to  suit 
their  requirements. 

MANORBURN  GOLDFIELD. 

Mr.  LARNAOH  asked  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
If  he  will  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  Mining 
Inspector  Gow's  report  on  the  Manorburn 
Goldfield  relating  to  the  water-rights  at  the 
Greenland  Swamp,  made  after  his  inspection  of 
that  district,  when  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fuller  and  others  ? 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  this  report  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  there  was  no  objection  to  its  being 
laid  on  the  table  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  move  for  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ROTORUA  DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Premier,  What 
action,  if  any,  has  the  Government  taken  to 
provide  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  sewer- 
age for  the  Rotorua  Township  ?  He  asked  this 
question  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  condition  of  the  Rotorua 
Township.  There  were  some  very  extensive 
buildings  being  put  up  there,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  buildings  were  anxious  that  a 
drainage  system  should  be  established.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  way  of  draining  the  town- 
ship at  present  except  into  the  lake ;  and  that 
would  contaminate  the  water.  Some  time  ago 
the  Government,  or  their  Agent  at  Rotorua, 
promised  that  a  drainage  scheme  would  be 
mitiated.  The  Board  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Rotorua  district  was  a  Government 
Board.  The  residents  had  no  power — in  fact, 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  the  power — of  ini- 
tiating a  drainage  scheme.  The  Government 
should  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once,  so  as 
to  enable  those  people  who  were  putting  up 
large  buildings  to  have  their  surface-water  taken 
off.  He  might  state  that  last  summer,  during 
the  hot  weather,  typhoid  fever  was  prevalent 
there.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  district 
to  tourists  and  other  visitors,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  do  something  in 
this  iqatter. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  whole  question 
of  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  at  Rotorua 
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was  under  the  conBideratlon  of  the  Government 
at  the  present  time.  Besides  the  question  of 
drainage,  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  a 
larger  number  of  baths,  and  also  that  of  making 
the  place  more  attractive  thaji  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, were  being  considered.  Later  on  the 
House  would  be  asked  to  provide  some  money 
foi  the  purpose. 

SUBURBAN-RAILWAY  FARES. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, If  he  will  reduce  the  passenger-fares 
upon  all  suburban  lines  of  railway?  The 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  railways  had  stated 
that  the  freight  on  lime,  dead-meat,  and  some 
other  things  had  been  reduced.  There  was  an 
impression  abroad,  however,  that  the  passenger- 
fares  were  still  very  high.  Numbers  of  people 
who  would  like  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
large  cities  were  prevented  from  living  there 
owing  to  these  high  fares.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  large  cities  if  the  concession 
he  had  alluded  to  were  granted. 

Mr.  GADMAN  said,  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  stated,  the  Government  had  been 
making  reductions  in  all  directions  on  produce. 
He  might  say  that  in  his  trips  round  the  country 
he  had  found  that  the  demand  was  for  reduc- 
tions in  freights  on  produce  rather  than  for 
reductions  in  passenger-fares.  He  could  hold 
out  no  hopes  of  making  the  reductions  which 
the  honourable  member  indicated  in  his  ques- 
tion. The  Government  had,  however,  under 
consideration  a  proposal  to  make  some  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  extending  the  time  of 
commutation  tickets,  and  to  make  arrange- 
.  ments  whereby  those  holding  tickets  should 
be  able  to  use  them  in  a  way  somewhat  similar 
to  the  system  which  prevailed  on  tram-cars. 
He  hoped  later  on  to  be  able  to  state  what  the 
Government  had  decided  in  the  matter. 

MARTINI  RIFLES. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Defence  Minister, 
If  there  are  any  Martini  rifles  in  store  at 
present  ?  If  so,  will  he  distribute  ten  to  each 
company  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  and  ten 
to  esuih  battery  ?  If  there  are  none  in  store, 
when  does  he  expect  to  have  some  ?  and  will 
he  consider  the  claims  of  Naval  Artillery  and 
batteries  in  distributing  ?  He  understood  that 
there  had  been  a  recent  arrival  of  Martini- 
Henry  rifles.  The  Naval  Artillery  Volun- 
teers and  the  batteries  could  not  be  said  to 
be  the  least  eflicient  branch  of  the  service; 
yet  they  had  never  had  any  of  these  rifles  dis- 
tributed amongst  them.  Some  of  these  rifles 
had  been  distributed  amongst  other  corps.  He 
noticed  that  the  conference  recommended  that 
the  batteries  should  be  provided  with  small- 
arms.  It  was  necessary  that  this  should  be 
done  for  shooting-competition  purposes.  The 
corps  referred  to  in  his  question  felt  that  they 
Bofiered  under  a  great  injustice.  He  trusted 
the  Minister  would  therefore  give  a  favourable 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty 
to  inform  the  House  that  yesterday  1,000 
Martini- Henry  rifles  arrived  by  the  *<  Tainui." 
Mr.  J.  McKengie 


The  rifles  which  the  Government  had  in  hand 
were  distributed  to  the  difierent  Volunteer  rifle 
companies.  They  had  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  Navals  and  the.  batteries.  H» 
had  agreed  that  on  the  arrival  of  this  1,000 
rifles  he  would  do  something  in  the  way  of 
distributing  some  of  them  to  the  naval  com- 
panies. He  would,  as  far  as  he  could,  carry 
out  that  promise.  He  might  say  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  he  hoped  to  have  in  the- 
colony  the  other  3,000  rifles  which  had  beea 
ordered,  and  then  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  arm  the  whole  force  with  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle.  He  would  do  the  best  he  could 
with  the  means  at  his  command  to  get  these 
rifles,  because  it  would  encourage  shooting  and 
the  Volunteer  movement. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  promise  to  distribute  some  of  those 
rifles  among  the  batteries  as  well  as  among  the 
Naval  Artillery. 

Mr.  SEDDON  would  consult  with  the  Mili- 
tary Adviser  on  the  subject,  and  then  the 
Government  would  do  their  best  with  the  meeuia 
at  their  disposal. 

FREE  PASSES  TO  HIGH-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

Major  STEWARD  asked  the  Minister  for 
Railways,  Whether  he  will  provide  for  free 
passes  by  rail  to  the  nearest  high  school  for 
children  who  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard 
in  the  primary  schools  and  desire  to  attend  sucb 
high  school  ?  For  several  years  past — and,  he 
thought,  very  properly — children  attending  pri- 
mary schools  had  been  allowed  to  travel  free 
by  rail.  Some  of  them  had  passed  the  Sixth 
Standard,  and  it  was  urged  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  travel  by  rail  free  to  the  nearest 
high  school.  He  thought  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  would,  in  the  interests  of  education^ 
a^ree  that  this  facility  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  this  question  had  already 
been  answered  twice  before  this  session.  He 
could  only  say  that  the  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration between  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  himself,  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  anything, 
could  be  arranged.  He  might  tell  the  honour- 
able gentleman  that  he  had  a  return  prepared 
showing  what  the  effect  would  be  of  granting 
the  concession  asked  for,  and  he  found  that  it- 
would  make  a  difference  of  £1,200  a  year. 

NEW  ZEALAND  CROSS. 

Mr.  JOYCE  asked  the  Premier,  What  action 
has  the  Government  taken  during  the  recess 
in  providing  a  Civil  Division  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Cross,  to  be  awarded  for  acts  of  bravery 
in  saving  lives  from  Are,  shipwreck,  drown- 
ing, &c.  ?  He  thought  the  subject-matter  of 
the  question  would  commend  itself  to  the 
Premier.  The  honourable  gentleman  would 
remember  that  he  (Mr.  Joyce)  referred  to  this 
matter  last  year,  and  was  then  promised  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  during  the 
recess. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  matter  had  not  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  following  despatch  was  senU 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  : — 
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"  Government  Honse,  Auckland, 
"16th  April,  1895. 

"My  Lobd, — ^There  is  no  provision  in  this 
oolony  for  the  Oovemmont  conferring  any  deco- 
rative distinction  for  saving  human  life ;  hut 
provision  has  been  made  hy  Order  in  Council, 
dated  10th  March,  1869,  which  received  Her 
Majesty's  approval  {vide  Lord  Granville's  De- 
spatch No.  102,  of  the  2nd. October,  1869),  for 
conierring  a  decorative  distinction  on  such 
members  of  the  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Armed 
Constabulaiy  as  might  particularly  distinguish 
themselves  by  bravery  in  war,  called  the  New 
Zealand  Cross.  My  Ministers  think  that  there 
should  also  be  power  to  grant  a  similar  deco- 
ration to  civilians  and  others  for  bravery  in 
saving  human  life,  under  regulations  to  provide 
that  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  should 
it  be  so  granted,  and  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  such  a  grant  and  the  one  for 
bravery  in  time  of  war.  The  colour  of  the 
ribbon  mi^ht  be  changed,  and  the  stars  might 
be  omitted,  or  some  other  alteration  made  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Cross  itself. 

*'  My  Ministers  submit  that  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  that  distinguished  bravery  in 
saving  human  life  should  be  recognised  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  and  in  a  public  way. 
They  therefore  have  the  honour  to  request  your 
Lordship  to  advise  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  may  issue  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  decoration  as  suggested, 
under  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Governor 
in  Council. — I  have,  Ac,  "  Glasqcw. 

<*  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Bipon, 
G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.*' 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  Government  went, 
they  had  given  certain  advice  in  the  matter, 
and  they  awaited  the  result  of  their  letter.  He 
hoped  the  reply  would  be  that  the  request  had 
been  acceded  to. 

OPOTIKI  BARRACK  FENCE. 

Mr.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Defence  Minister, 
Whether  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  fence 
around  the  Barrack  and  Police  Reserve  at 
Opotiki  has  been  brought  under  his  notice,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  new  fence  being  erected? 
£Le  might  «tate  that  the  reserve  alluded  to  in 
the  question  was  Government  property.  The 
fence  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  he 
thought  the  Government  should  show  a  good 
example  in  keeping  their  fences  in  repair. 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  want  some  additional  revenue  if 
they  were  to  fence  in  the  whole  of  their  re- 
serves. There  was  no  report  to  hand  as  yet  in 
respect  to  this  particular  reserve.  However, 
hiquiries  would  be  made,  and,  so  far  as  means 
allowed,  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  reason- 
able requirements. 

ABATTOIRS  AND  SLAUGHTERHOUSES. 
Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Government,  Whether 
they  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  of  the 
Abattoirs  and  Slaughterhouses  Act  to  make 
it  plain  what  local  body  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  fees  in  cases  of  slaughterhouses  established 


within  a  half-mile  of  any  borough  ?  He  saw 
by  the  Order  Paper  an  amendment  of  this  Act 
was  proposed,  but  whether  the  Premier  would 
provide  for  the  condition  which  had  come 
under  notice  in  his  district  or  not  he  did  not 
know.  In  the  district  he  represented  there 
were  two  slaughterhouses  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  borough.  The  borough  collected  the  fees 
from  one,  and  the  County  Council  the  fees 
from  the  other.  He  hoped  provision  would  be 
made  to  meet  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SEDDON  thought  it  was  not  out  of 
keeping  that  there  should  be  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  connection  with  slaughterhouses^ 
They  had  a  Bill  introduced  now,  and  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  write  to  him 
giving  particulars  of  the  cases  he  referred  to 
he  (Mr.  Seddon)  would  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Law  Officers,  and  see  that  provision,  if  neces- 
sary, was  made  in  the  Bill. 

PORIRUA  ASYLUM. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  ask  the  Govemment,  Whether 
they  will  afford  the  House  a  special  and  early 
opportunity  to  further  discuss  and  decide  on 
the  adjourned  motion  for  copies  of  certain 
correspondence  in  reference  to  the  Porirua 
Asylum  buildings,  for  the  reason  that  this 
correspondence  is  expected  to  shed  much  light 
on  the  cause  of  the  alleged  failure  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings,  and  on  the  im- 
practicability or  otherwise  of  a  Government 
department  carrying  on  such  work  either  by 
day  or  co-operative  labour?  This  question  re- 
ferred to  a  motion  on  the  Order  Paper  which 
had  been  partially  discussed  and  adjourned.  In 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  House,  if  a  motion 
got  into  that  position  it  was  pretty  well  buried 
for  the  rest  of  the  session.  Unless  the  Govem- 
ment gave  opportunities  for  its  discussion  he 
was  afraid  it  would  not  come  up  again.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  importance,  dealing  with  a 
matter  where  human  life  was  concerned  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  building.  It  was  also  one 
of  importance  to  the  Govemment,  in  so  far  as  it 
challenged  their  administration.  He  trusted 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  Minister 
would  allow  the  question  to  be  discussed,  and 
that  the  papers  asked  for  would  be  put  before 
the  House.  He  could  assure  the  Hon.  the  Pre- 
mier that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  this 
matter,  as  he  had  been  led  from  his  remarks  to- 
believe  the  Premier  considered  there  was.  It 
was  merely  a  matter  of  the  administration  of  a , 
public  department,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  be  allowed  an  opportunity  for  discuss- 
ing the  motion. 

Mr.  SEDDON  could  assure  the  honourable, 
gentleman  he  was  quite  wrong  if  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  considered 
there  was  anything  personal  in  this  motion. 
What  he  had  said  was  that  there  was  some- 
thing political  in  it,  not  personal;  and  he  had; 
also  said  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  in 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re- 
ferred to  the  reports  of  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Bell,. 
— to  Mr.  Bell  having  recommended  the  dis- 
missal of  the  overseer, — and  he  (Mr.  Soddon)-; 
had  said,  as  Minister  for  Public  Works,  that-. 
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Mr.  Bell  had  never  been  Engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Porirua  Asylum,  and  he  had  no  knowledge 
therefore  of  such  a  circumstance  as  men- 
tioned by  the  honourable  member.  He  had 
also  said  that  the  honourable  gentleman's 
recommendations,  made  on  ex  parte  state- 
ments, were  not  in  the  interests  of  the  service, 
and  were  a  reflection  on  a  very  deserving 
overseer.  With  regard  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Porirua  Asylum,  they  were  not  suffering  at  all 
so  far  as  this  matter  was  concerned.  If  the 
honourable  member  would  only  go  to  the  Asy- 
lum he  would  see  that  the  patients  there  were 
very  comfortable.  There  was  a  little  dampness 
showing  in  the  front  walls  of  the  south-west 
of  the  building,  not  near  the  dormitories,  nor 
where  the  patients  were  located.  The  damp- 
ness simply  showed  under  the  window-sills, 
and  it  resulted  from  the  rain  beating  in  at 
the  south-west  comer.  So  far  as  the  patients 
were  concerned,  they  were  comfortable  and 
well  cared  for.  He  did  not  want  any  impres- 
sion to  go  abroad  that  would  reflect  upon  the 
department.  He  at  once  admitted  that,  as 
far  as  the  bricks  were  concerned,  the  ma- 
terial from  which  they  were  made  was  not 
first-class.  It  was  porous ;  but,  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  said  about  that,  it  was  the 
Engineer-in-Ghief  and  those  under  him  who 
were  responsible  for  the  bricks,  and  not  the 
overseer.  These  bricks,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
not  to  have  been  used ;  and  he  said  this  though 
he  was  not  himself  an  engineer ;  but  the  blame 
should  be  put  upon  the  right  shoulders,  and  it 
was  not  the  overseer  who  was  to  blame.  When 
the  estimates  were  brought  down  provision  would 
probably  be  made  for  the  asylums,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  honour- 
able member  to  discuss  this  question. 

DISTRICT-DESIGNATION. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Premier,  Why  the 
Government  publish  in  the  Gazette  that  the 
name  of  a  place  should  be  altered  under  the 
Designation  of  Districts  Act  and  then  do  not 
insist  upon  such  alteration?  He  found  that 
several  orders  had  been  given  for  the  changing 
of  the  names  of  places,  and  in  the  case  of 
Palmerston  North  it  was  ordered  to  be  changed. 
This  he  thought  was  a  hardship,  because 
Palmerston  North  was  a  very  big  place,  and  he 
thought  the  little  place  in  the  South  ought  to 
have  had  its  name  changed  instead.  In  other 
cases  the  names  had  been  ordered  to  be  changed, 
but  the  order  had  not  been  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  noticed  the  honour- 
able member  did  not  state  what  place  he  re- 
ferred to,  but  he  thought  it  was  Petane,  in 
Hawke's  Bay,  the  reason  of  the  change  being 
that  it  was  too  much  like  Petone.  The  matter 
was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  might  say  the  inhabitants  at 
Petane  objected  to  the  change.  Was  it  desired 
that  Petone  should  be  changed?  —  because 
that  would  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  a 
petition  for  that  change  was  numerously  signed 
and  presented  by  the  honourable  gentleman  he 
had  no  doubt  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  give 
instructions  accordingly. 
Mr,  Seddon 


Dr.  NEWMAN  said  the  Hon.  the  Premier 
had  not  replied  to  his  question.  What  he  asked 
was,  why  in  certain  cases  they  should  insist 
ui>on  the  change  being  made  and  not  insist 
upon  it  in  other  cases.  They  had  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  Palmerston  North  being  changed. 
Why  should  they  not  insist  upon  the  change  of 
name  in  other  cases  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  circumstances 
altered  cases.  In  many  cases  where  a  change 
had  been  made  it  had  been  mutually  agreed 
on,  and  made  with  the  approval  of  the  people; 
but,  as  they  were  a  Government  that  represented 
the  democracy,  where  people  objecteid  to  the 
change  it  was  only  right  they  should  consider 
the  objection.  They  were  still  considering  ob- 
jections from  Palmerston  North  and  Petane. 

FIREWOOD  IN  RAILWAY-ENGINES. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways.  If  he  will  arrange  to  burn  firewood  in  the 
railway-engines,  so  as  to  help  many  of  the 
country  settlers  by  buying  their  fuel  ? 

Mr.  C  ADM  AN,  in  reply,  said  he  should 
be  only  too  glad  if  he  could  give  effect  to 
the  request  preferred  in  the  question,  because 
he  knew  that  by  using  this  firewood  great 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  settlers.  He 
was  informed,  however,  that  the  engines  on  the 
Government  railways  were  not  suited  to  carry- 
ing firewood.  Of  course,  alterations  of  the 
tenders  might  be  made,  but  this  would  cost  a 
considerable  sum,  and  he  was  informed  that  if 
wood  were  used  the  speed  would  have  to  be 
much  slower,  thereby  interfering  with  the  time- 
table ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  objections  seemed 
to  be  rather  too  great,  from  what  he  conld 
gather,  for  him  to  be  able  to  give  the  honour- 
able gentleman  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

BROBERG  V.  GASON. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  asked  the  Government, 
Whether  they  propose  to  take  any  action  with 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Justices  in  the 
case  of  Broberg  v,  Gason,  tried  in  the  Magis- 
trate's Court,  Dunedin,  and  reported  in  the 
Otago  Daily  Times  of  the  Srd  instant?  He 
would  like  to  explain  to  the  House  that  the 
individual  who  was  assaulted  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  police  in  connection  with  the  sly- 
grog  cases  in  the  Town  of  Inveroargill,  and 
through  the  information  he  obtained  convio- 
tions  had  been  secured.  Then  he  came  back 
to  his  home  in  Dunedin,  and  was  walking 
peacefully  along  the  street,  when  he  wsks 
assaulted,  and  had  to  go  into  the  Hospital  for 
medical  aid.  The  case  came  before  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  Dunedin,  both  of  whom, 
he  was  informed,  were  ex-publicans,  and  one 
of  whom  sat  on  the  bench  out  of  his  turn. 
The  case  was  tried,  and  in  giving  judgment 
one  of  the  Justices  said, — 

*'  The  evidence  points  to  his  being  guilty  of 
an  assault ;  but  we  are  not  concerned  to  try 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  common 
assault.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  major 
offence  of  assault  with  intent  to  do  bodily 
harm  has  not  been  made  out,  and  he  is  there- 
fore discharged.    We  leave  it  to  the  oomplain* 
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ant  to  take  prooeedingB  for  common  assault,  if 
he  so  desires." 

He  thought  this  was  a  question  which  the 
department  ought  to  take  some  interest  in,  and 
in  respect  of  which  it  certainly  ought  to  take 
some  action. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  the  department  had  received  no 
xeport  of  this  case.  The  only  case  they  had 
any  notice  of  was  one  in  which  the  policeman 
was  brought  up  as  a  witness.   If  the  honourable 

gentleman  would  tell  him  in  what  direction  he 
esired  an  inquiry  to  be  made  he  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  that  inquiry  made. 

LICENSING  BILL. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  asked  tbe  Premier, 
When  the  new  Licensing  Bill  will  be  brought 
down? 

Mr.  SEDDON  hoped  to  have  it  down  next 
day,  at  the  latest. 

EXODUS. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Premier,  If  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  alarming  loss 
of  population  by  the  colony  ?  What  steps  do 
the  Government  propose  to  take  to  prevent  this 
outrush?  In  looking  over  the  returns  be 
observed  there  had  been  a  steady  loss  of  popu- 
lation for  the  last  five  months,  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  a  month,  and  that  that  rate  of 
loss  was  still  going  on. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  would  be  very  satis- 
factory, he  thought,  to  the  honourable  member 
when  he  told  him  that  the  great  loss  the 
honourable  gentleman  thought  the  colony  had 
suffered  was  purely  imaginary.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  of  arrivals  and  departures  for 
the  six  months  ending  on  the  30th  June  last, 
and  it  would  be  seen  from  this  that  for  the  six 
months  ending  on  the  30th  June  last  the  de- 
partures had  exceeded  the  arrivals  by  2,015 
persons,  whereas  the  first  six  months  of  1894 
showed  a  net  gain  of  416.  But  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  outgo  was  under  ordinary 
ciroumstances  greatest  in  the  winter,  and  that 
it  was  quite  possible  the  last  half  of  the  cur- 
rent year  would  show  an  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
present  loss.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
with  the  30th  June  ultimo  the  total  loss  was 
only  178.  The  following  showed  the  arrivals 
and  departures  in  the  periods  January-June, 
1894  and  1896  :— 

1894. 


1896. 


Month. 

Arrivals.'   ^2?eT 

1 

Gain  + ,  or 
Lobs-. 

January 
February 
March.. 
April    • . 
May     .. 
June    . . 

2,728 
3,229 
2,389 
2,221 
1,386 
1,508 

1,760 
1,955 
3,115 
1,997 
2,499 
1,714 

+  968 
+  1,274 

-  726 
-f       224 

-  1,113 

-  206 

Total 

13,456 

13,040 

+       416 

Month. 

Arrivals. 

Depar- 
tures. 

Gain  +  .or- 

L088-. 

January 
February 
March . . 
April    .. 
May     .. 
June    . . 

3,551  1     2,254 
2.083  '     2,503 
1,919  1     2,487 
1,802       2,522 
1,503  1     2,491 
1,134  j     1,750 

+  1,297 

-  420 

-  568 

-  720 

-  988- 

-  616- 

Total 

11,992  1  14,007 

-  2,015 

LOCAL  BODIES'  ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  MILLAB  asked  the  Premier,  Whether 
he  will  this  session  bring  in  a  BiU  to  amend' 
**  The  Local  Bodies'  Audit  Act,  1888,"  so  as  to 
enable  local  bodies  to  dispense  with  the  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  of  their  balance-sheets,  as 
required  by  the  Act?  Under  this  Act  all  the 
small  Borough  Councils  were  compelled  to  pub- 
lish balance-sheets  in  the  newspapers,  and  very 
heavy  expense  was  thereby  entailed  upon  them. 
Certain  exemptions  had  been  made  in  the  case 
of  wealthy  boroughs  which  could  well  afford 
to  pay,  but  the  poorer  Borough  Councils  had 
not  received  that  exemption.  He  thought  all 
should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  SEDDOK  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
amend  the  Act.  Section  6  of  that  Act  provided 
that  the  Gk)V6rnor  might  prescribe  some  other 
means  of  publication  of  balance-sheets.  Some 
applications  which  had  been  received  for  ex- 
emption had  been  refused  because  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  that  the  balance-sheets  should 
be  published  in  the  manner  prescribed.  In  some 
cases  he  thought  too  great  expense  was  incurred 
in  advertising.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  ratepayers  should  know  how  the 
expenditure  was  going  on.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, might  be  dealt  with  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill. 

"LEAFLETS  TO  PARM!!ERS." 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  If  he  will  have  the  "  Leaflets  to 
Farmers"  bound  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  agricultural  community? 
Single  leaflets  were  very  liable  to  get  lost,  and 
if  these  were  distributed  in  pamphlet  form 
that  loss  would  not  arise,  and  these  pamphlets 
would  be  very  handy  for  reference,  and  would 
be  of  practical  importance  and  usefulness  to 
the  farming  community. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  thought  the  farmers 
might  very  well  bind  these  leaflets  themselves. 
The  department  found  that,  although  they  not 
only  gave  these  leaflets  free,  but  provided  illus- 
trations of  these  leaflets  to  newspapers,  all  the 
thanks  they  got  was  that  the  newspapers  very 
often  did  not  acknowledge  from  where  they  got 
them.  The  department  was  going  a  long  way  to 
assist  the  farmers,  and  if  they  wished  to  preserve 
these  leaflets  they  could  get  them  bound  them- 
selves. To  have  these  pamphlets  sold  in  the 
shops  would  require  the  printing  and  binding 
of  a  large  number ;  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money,. 
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and  he  did  not  think  many  would  buy  the 
pamphlets.  The  Govemmenti  however,  would 
eoiuldec  the  matter,  and,  if  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  issue  these  bound  pamphlets,  they 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  that  being  done. 

POLICE  PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.  OARNCROSS  asked  the  Premier, 
Whether  the  police  regtilation  promoting  third- 
class  constables  with  seven  years*  service  free  of 
ofience  to  second  class  is  given  force  to  ?  Some 
time  ago  a  regulation  was  issued  which  pro- 
vided that  constables  who  had  seven  years'  good 
conduct  were  promoted  to  the  second  class,  and 
when  that  regulation  was  given  notice  of  it 
gave  very  great  satisfaction.  He  had  read  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
•Ohristchurch  the  other  day : — 

'*  The  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon  some  two  years  ago 
issued  a  regulation  that  all  third-class  men  with 
seven  years'  service,  free  of  offences,  were  to  be 
promoted  to  second  class ;  but  it  was  found 
that  this  regulation,  like  many  others  pertaining 
to  the  police,  was  put  into  force  simply  when  it 
suited  those  in  authority ;  and  there  are  to-day 
men  of  fourteen  years'  clean  service  who  are 
still  in  the  lower  position,  although  their  oases 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
-Government." 

He  did  not  know  whether  that  was  true  or 
not;  he  hoped  it  was  not  true;  and,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  position,  he 
had  put  his  question  on  the  Order  Paper. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  was  no  such  police 
regulation.  Men  could  not  be  promoted  unless 
there  were  vacancies.  As  there  were  some 
forty  constables  now  with  a  few  trivial  offences 
■against  them,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  if 
these  trivial  offences  debarred  them  from  ad- 
vancement. At  the  time  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  he  informed  the  House  that  those  con- 
stables who  at  that  date  had  been  seven  years 
in  the  service  without  black  marks  should  be 
promoted.  In  the  case  of  any  constable  who 
at  that  time  had  been  passed  over,  and  against 
whom  there  was  nothing,  he  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  him  that  promotion.  He  had  told 
the  Commissioner  to  make  inquiries  and  to  see 
that  no  injustice  was  done.  Policemen  on 
town  duty  were  much  more  likely  to  be  brought 
up  for  trivial  offences  than  constables  in  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  these  town 
constables  if  these  trivial  ofifenoes  should  debar 
them  from  promotion.  He  had  the  matter 
under  consideration.  He  thought  a  system 
could  be  adopted  under  which  a  black  mark 
oould  be  removed  from  the  defaulters-list  for 
future  good  conduct.  He  hoped  before  the 
session  was  over  to  bring  down  a  proposal  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  promotion.  At  present 
very  few  constables  died,  less  resigned,  and  con- 
sequently promotion  was  very  slow. 

AMURI  COUNTY. 
Mr.  MEREDITH  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  If  he  will  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Petitions  M  to  Z  Committee  on  the  petition 
>of  Frederick  Herbert  Wilson  and  forty-three 
Mr,  J,  MeKengie 


others,  praying  that  the  Amuri  County  be 
merged  into  the  Lands  and  Deeds  Registration 
District  of  Canterbury,  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating public  convenience  ?  He  had  presented 
this  petition  to  the  House.  The  prayer  of  the 
petition  was  that  the  Amuri  district  should 
be  brought  under  the  Lands  and  Deeds  Regis- 
tration District  of  Canterbury.  The  Minister 
was  aware  that  the  Cheviot,  acquired  by  the 
Government,  had  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Canterbury  Land  Board  and 
Deeds  Registration  Board.  The  Amuri  people 
were  in  the  Nelson  Lands  and  Deeds  K^gis- 
tration  District,  and  they  found  it  very  in- 
convenient, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  Nelson ;  and  it  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  inconvenience,  but  also  of  great 
expense.  It  took  them  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  go  to  Nelson,  whereas  they  could  reach 
Ohristchurch  the  same  night  from  any  part 
of  the  district.  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  and  would  facilitate 
business,  if  the  Amuri  were  included  in  the 
Canterbury  Lands  and  Deeds  Registration  Dis- 
trict. He  might  also  point  out  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Canterbury  Land  Board  had 
control  of  the  Sanatorium  at  Hanmer  Plains, 
and  the  reserve  there  had  been  subdivided 
and  settled  upon.  The  Amuri  people  had 
petitioned  the  House ;  the  M  to  Z  Com- 
mittee had  carefully  deliberated  upon  the 
prayer  of  that  petition,  and  recommended  it 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  now  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
would  set  the  necessary  machinety  in  motion 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Petitions  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  report  referred  to 
with  regard  to  this  matter  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Government.  He  was  prepared  to  say, 
however,  that  the  matter  had  been  previously 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Land  and  Deeds  Registration  De- 
partment had  been  for  some  time  preparing  to 
do  what  this  petition  required — namely,  to  have 
the  Amuri  brought  into  the  Canterbury  Lands 
and  Deeds  Registration  District,  It  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  get  copies  of  all  properties 
situate  in  this  district  brought  into  the  Canter- 
bury District  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  and 
some  little  time  would  elapse  before  the  work 
was  completed. 

MAORI  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
Mr.  HEKE  asked  the  Government,  Whether 
they  will  consider  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing an  agricultural  and  technical  college  for 
Maori  children  to  be  sent 'to  after  passing  the 
recognised  standard  in  Native  schools  already 
in  existence  ?  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Natives  as  a  rule  had  plenty  of  pro- 
perty; and  by  bringing  forward  a  system  of 
this  kind,  on  the  return  of  the  Native  boys 
from  school  they  could  enter  upon  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Up  to  the  present,  there 
had  been  several  Natives  who  had  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them   to  be» 
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eome  good  sefctlers.  In  Aaokland  a  similar 
Bystem  had  been  adopted,  in  which  the  Man- 
ager of  St.  Stephen's  School  used  to  get  the 
NatiTe  children  employment  in  different  works 
in  Auckland.  He  could  say  with  satisfaction 
that  one  Native  who  entered  a  tailoring  esta- 
blishment had  gradually  worked  himself  up  to 
be  head  of  his  department.  There  were  also 
several  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
•cobblers ;  and  he  firmly  believed  that  amongst 
the  Natives  they  could  get  many  to  carry  on 
successfully  any  of  the  pursuits  that  were  now 
being  engaged  in  by  Europeans.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reply,  and  that  provision  would  be  made 
whereby  the  Native  boys,  on  returning  home, 
would  be  able  to  utilise  their  time  in  culti- 
vating their  lands,  or  by  engaging  in  carpenter- 
ing or  other  pursuits  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said,  as  to  establishing  an 
agricultural  and  technical  college,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible. 

DALLAS  V.  INSPECTOR  OP  FACTORIES. 

Mr.  MILLAR  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
Whether  he  has  received  any  report  of  the  case 
Dallas  V,  Inspector  of  Factories,  decided  last 
week  in  Auckland  ?  If  so,  will  he  place  such 
report  before  this  House,  for  the  information  of 
members  ? 

Mr.  REEVES  said  he  had  only  received  the 
newspaper  report.  When  he  ha^  received  the 
official  report  he  would  lay  it  on  the  table  of 
the  House. 

GLENTUNNEL-BROCKLEY  RAILWAY. 
Mr.  COLLINS  asked  the  Premier,  Whether 
the  Government  Engineer  for  the  South  Island 
bas  reported  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility, or  otherwise,  of  constructing  a  short  line 
— say,  five  miles  and  a  half — from  Glen  tunnel 
to  the  Brockley  and  other  coal-mines ;  and,  if 
-BO,  is  the  Government  aware  that  the  line  will 
open  out  some  2,000  acres  of  good  coal-bearing 
lands ;  and  will  the  Government,  if  the  report 
of  Mr.  Ussher  be  favourable,  at  once  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  said  line?  He 
had  not  nearly  exhausted  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  construction  of  this  five 
miles  and  a  half  of  railway.  One  great  effect 
to  which  he  would  like  to  draw  the  Minister's 
Attention  was  this:  The  railway  from  Christ- 
-cburch  to  Glentunnel  was  not  a  paying  one, 
■and  the  working  of  these  mines  would  lead  to 
such  an  increase  of  traffic  Sbs  to  transform 
the  present  loss  upon  that  line  into  a  profit. 
He  would  also  urge  that  a  great  inducement 
why  the  matter  should  receive  prompt  con- 
sideration was  the  great  want  of  employment 
in  the  Canterbury  District. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  according  to  promise, 
the  report  on  this  proposed  railway  had  been 
obtained.  The  line  would  be  five  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  and  it  would  cost  £17,000. 
The  Engineer  stated  that  he  was  informed  by 
•a  gentleman  who  interested  himself  in  the  line 
that  there  were  2,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  which  the  line  would  open  out.  The 
Sngineer  stated  that  he  had  no  means  of  test- 


ing the  quality  of  the  coal ;  and  the  Government 
would  have  to  be  very  careful  before  going  in 
for  so  large  an  expenditure  as  £17,000,  other- 
wise it  might  prove  to  be  very  dear  coal. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  INDUSTRIES, 
AND  TARIFF. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH  asked  the  Government, 
When  the  Committee  of  Industries  and  Manu- 
factures and  the  Tariff  Committee  will  meet, 
so  as  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
were  set  up,  seeing  that  five  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  these  Committees  were  set  up  by  the  Go- 
vernment? There  were  such  important  ques- 
tions as  fiax,  iron,  coal,  timber,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  much  valuable  information, 
all  tending  to  assist  in  establishing  colonial 
industries,  which  they  knew  required  to  be 
deliberated  upon,  and  that  was  why  he  asked 
the  Government  this  question. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  if  there  was  any  informa- 
tion to  bring  before  that  Committee,  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  would  be  called,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  there  had  been  nothing  re- 
ferred to  in  the  House  to  bring  before  the 
Conunittee. 

EAST  EGMONT  FOREST  RESERVE. 

Mr.  McGUIRE  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
If  he  will  place  on  the  estimates  £100  to  assist 
the  East  Egmont  Forest  Reserve  Board  to  open 
up  tracks  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tourists 
and  the  public  to  visit  the  various  points  of 
interest  around  the  Mountain?  There  were 
Forest  Boards  in  the  north  and  south  that  had 
already  received  some  assistance  from  the 
honourable  gentleman,  but  the  East  Egmont 
Forest  Reserve  Board  had  as  yet  received 
no  assistance.  The  Board  had,  nevertheless, 
spent  both  time  and  money  to  enable  tourists 
and  the  public  to  visit  the  various  points  of 
beauty  and  interest  around  the  Mountain. 
The  East  Egmont  Forest  Reserve  was  in  close 
proximity  to  the  railway,  and  also  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  there  were  towns  of 
considerable  population  —  namely,  Stratford, 
Eltham,  and  Midhirst  —  which  were  still  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity,  and  were  fast 
becoming  flourishing  centres  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Thousands  of  tourists  had  already  been 
attracted  in  order  to  inspect  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  mountains  in  the  world. 
He  trusted  the  Minister  would  see  his  way  to 
place  the  sum  he  asked  for  on  the  estimates. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  was  afraid  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  have  to  restrain  his 
curiosity  Vintil  the  Public  Works  Statement 
came  down.  He  was  happy  to  see  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  his  place  again  asking  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  He  expected  the  honourable 
gentlemetn  was  going  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  East  Road.  However,  he  had  no  doubt 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  supply  him 
with  all  information  when  the  Public  Works 
Statement  came  down. 

Mr.  McGUIRE  said  he  had  seen  it  reported 
when  at  San  Francisco  that  the  Minister  of 
Lands  was  in  very  bad  health.  He  had  now 
to  ;Congratulate  him  on  having  regained  hit 
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health  in  bo  short  a  space  of  time.  It  was  like 
old  times  to  see  the  honourable  gentleman  face 
to  face  again.  He  congratulated  him  on  being 
restored  to  his  usual  good  health. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WORKERS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Minister  for 
Public  Works,  If  he  will  inform  the  House 
when  the  co-operative  workers  will  be  allowed 
to  work  full  time  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  at 
the  present  time.  He  hoped  that,  when  more 
work  could  be  found  for  the  people  generally, 
they  would  be  able  to  put  these  men  on  full- 
time  work. 

WELLINGTON  AND  PETONE  LAND  FOR 
SETTLEMENT. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
If  the  Land  Settlement  Board  will  purchase 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellington  and  Petone 
for  the  purpose  of  being  divided  into  allotments 
for  artisans  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Board  would  no 
doubt  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wellington  and  Petone  if  suit- 
able land  could  be  found  for  the  purpose.  Up 
to  the  present  no  reasonable  oSer  had  been 
made,  and,  as  honourable  members  knew,  the 
Board  could  only  take  land  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment with  the  owner  near  large  towns. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  thought  several  offers  had 
been  made  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  the  lands  offered  were  not  suitable, 
and  therefore  no  recommendation  had  been 
made  to  the  Government.  However,  the  Board 
had  assured  him  that  they  were  always  pre- 
pared to  consider  any  reeisonable  offer  made  by 
the  owners  to  dispose  of  suitable  lands  in  the 
vicinity. 

MINE-MANAGERS. 

Mr.  O'REGAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
If  he  is  aware  that  many  old  and  experienced 
miners,  who  have  satisfactorily  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  mine-managers,  are,  through  being  un- 
able to  pass  the  examination  now  required  by 
law,  prevented  from  acting  in  that  capacity, 
though  their  experience  and  practical  Imow- 
ledge  are  such  as  to  make  them  well  fitted  for 
such  work?  And  will  he  make  some  provi- 
sion whereby  such  persons  may  be  relieved  of 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  are  now 
placed  ? 

Mr.  GADMAN  said  provision  was  made  by 
♦*  The  Mining  Act,  1886,"  for  thtf  issue  of 
service  certificates,  without  examination,  to 
persons  who  applied  within  twelve  months  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  By  *'  The  Mining  Act, 
1891,"  the  time  was  extended  to  the  30th  June, 
1892;  and  this  extension  enabled  about  120 
additional  certificates  of  competency  to  be 
issued  without  examination.  The  latter  part 
of  the  question  was  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
deal  with.  He  was  aware  there  were  many 
competent  men  who  felt  aggrieved  at  being 
unable  to  get  certificates  without  examination ; 
hMi  in  many  cases  this  had  been  caused  by 
Mr.  Mc  Quire 


their  own  neglect  in  not  applying  within  the 
prescribed  time.  He  had  given  the  matter  » 
good  deal  of  thought,  but  he  did  not  see  how 
the  door  could  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  without  the  department  being  flooded  with 
applications  for  similar  concessions.  He  was- 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  there 
were  more  mine-managers  in  the  colony  hold- 
ing certificates  of  competency  than  could  obtain 
employment  as  managers  of  mines. 

SHOPS  AND  FACTORIES  PROSECUTIONS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  MILLAR,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  prosecutions  by 
the  Inspector  of  Shops  and  Factories  in  Auck- 
land ;  also  the  number  of  decisions  in  favour 
of — (1)  the  prosecutor,  and  (2)  the  defendant; 
and  the  name  of  the  Magistrate  who  heard  the 
cases. 

FISH  AND  OYSTER  EXPORT. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  the  total  exports  of  fish  and 
oysters,  together  with  the  value  thereof,  from 
all  ports  mentioned  in  a  return  laid  upon  the 
table  dated  27th  June,  1895  :  such  return  also 
to  include  the  ports  of  Bluff  Harbour  and  In- 
vercargill,  and  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years 
ending  31st  March,  1895. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr.  DUTHIE  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  answer 
he  had  received  to  his  question  with  reference 
to  the  Porirua  Asylum.  He  thought  the  Pre- 
mier would  have  provided  for  some  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  matter  under  discussion;  but 
he  made  no  promise,  he  dealt  in  generalities^ 
and  entirely  avoided  giving  an  answer  to  the 
question.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  use  this 
only  opportunity  he  had  of  drawing  che  atten- 
tion of  honourable  members  to  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  public  importance.  He  wished 
first,  however,  to  refer  to  another  matter — 
with  respect  to  the  Premier  having  reproved 
him  (Mr.  Duthie)  for  not  having  bestowed  the 
title  of  **  Captain  "  on  Mr.  Hennah.  He  (Mr. 
Hennah)  had  never  held  a  commission  in  this 
colony,  and  he  was  not  aware  ha  had  any  right 
to  the  term.  They  found  in  America  all  the 
saloon-keepers  distinguished  as  colonels  and 
captains,  and  by  terms  which  ought  only  to  be 
employed  by  military  men.  He  was  not  aware 
he  had  been  guilty  of  any  bad  taste  in  referring 
to  the  gentleman  as  he  had  done.  He  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  Premier  stated  this  officer  had 
been  appointed  as  a  technical  expert.  He  con- 
sidered it  an  abuse  of  the  intentions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  to  appoint  as  an  expert  any  man 
who  merely  in  the  duties  in  connection  with 
fire-brigades  might  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  hydrants  or  other  fire-extingu£hing 
appliances.  He  was  in  no  way  an  expert  in 
the  meaning  contemplated  by  the  Act ;  and  the 
Act  was  being  stramed  in  every  direction — 
more  particularly  that  the  Premier  should  mis* 
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use  his  position  to  pat  members  of  his  own 
family  into  the  Civil  Servioe.  Thsrt  was  what 
had  been  done»  and  the  charge  he  wished  to 
make  against  the  honourable  gentleman.  It 
was,  however,  the  other  question  he  wished 
to  speak  about  more  particularly.  He  asked 
that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  lay  certain 
correspondence  before  the  House,  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  the  Minister  did  not  see  his  way 
to  promise  that  that  would  be  the  case.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  building  was  in  a  very  defec- 
tive condition.  The  Premier  had  admitted 
that  the  bricks  were  bad ;  that  the  water  oozed 
through  them.  This  was  not  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  any  public  building  where  people  were 
confined  for  whom  the  State  was  responsible. 
The  correspondence  he  had  asked  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  would,  he  believed,  give  the  House 
a  knowledge  of  how  this  state  of  things  had 
come  about,  and  it  was  important  in  the  public 
service,  where  such  errors  had  taken  place,  that 
the  cause  should  be  sheeted  home,  so  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  future. 
In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  matter,  when 
the  asylum  contract  was  let,  a  man  named 
Powell,  who  had  been  in  the  Government 
service  lor  seven  or  eight  years,  was  in  charge 
of  the  building  as  inspector  for  some  three 
idonths.  He  was  an  experienced  inspector.  He 
condemned  the  bricks,  and  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  used. 

An  Hon.  Member. — How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  DUTHIE  was  prepared  to  make  good 
his  statement.  This  inspector  was  removed  back 
to  his  former  position  at  Mount  Cook  to  make 
zoom  for  a  Mr.  Sainsbury.  These  same  bricks 
that  had  been  condemned  by  an  experienced 
inspector  were  afterwards  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building;  and  bricks  of  the  same 
grade  were  used  throughout,  with  the  result 
that  the  soft,  spongy  bricks  at  first  scarcely 
stopped  the  flow  of  water.  It  was  not  so  bad 
now,  because  there  had  been  certain  altera- 
tions, and  certain  precautions  had  been  taken. 
Bat  at  first,  in  southerly  gales,  he  was  assured, 
the  water  flowed  through  and  ran  down  the 
floor.  The  correspondence  he  asked  the  Pre- 
mier to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
this  matter.  It  would  probably  show  wnat 
report  Mr.  Powells  made,  if  any,  when  he  con- 
demned the  bricks.  Then,  as  regarded  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Sainsbury,  the  Minister  said 
it  was  political. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  stated  the  overseer  was  appointed  because 
one  was  wanted ;  that  he  was  weH  recommended 
and  efficient.  He,  however,  had  said  that  the 
honourable  gentleman's  action  was  not  per- 
sonal, but  political. 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  his  action  was  neither 
personal  nor  political  in  the  sense  the  Premier 
meant.  He  had  never  met  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
and  knew  nothing  about  him ;  to  him  he  was 
merely  a  name;  but  if  the  correspondence 
were  produced  it  would  be  found  that  during 
the  time  the  work  was  going  on  there  was 
trouble  and  strife  between  the  inspector  and 
the  officers  in  charge.    Mr.  Holmes  was  in 
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charge,  and  then  Mr.  Bell.  After  Mr.  Holmes 
left  Mr.  Oook  was  put  in  charge ;  but  the  whole 
of  them  had  trouble  with  the  inspector.  At 
one  time  the  Engineer  had  recommended  that 
he  should  be  dismissed.  He  was  informed 
that  the  inspector  absented  himself  for  a 
fortnight  from  the  works;  and,  although  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  Engineer,  he  was  still  in 
charge  at  the  end  of  the  work.  He  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Bell,  before  he  left  the  Government 
service,  put  before  them  a  memorandum  of 
the  transactions  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings.  This  report  he 
wished  to  put  before  honourable  members,  be- 
cause there  was  a  large  building,  costing  some 
£80,000,  and  yet  the  south-eastern  side  was  in 
this  state.  The  walls  were  hoUow.  It  was  no 
new  thing  that  these  southerly  gales  blew  with 
terrific  force  in  the  Wellington  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  wall  was  to  be  double,  with  a  hollow 
space  between,  but  the  mortar  was  allowed  to 
connect  and  form  conduits,  so  that,  with  these 
soft  bricks,  the  rain  passed  through  the  inner 
wall,  and  through  the  want  or  defective  inser- 
tion of  the  tongues  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  water  from  coming  in  at  the  window-sills. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  man  being  kept  on  as 
inspector  in  defiance  of  the  Engineer.  These 
were  charges  which,  he  maintained,  ought  to  be 
investigated  before  the  House.  There  had  been 
a  large  waste  of  public  money,  and  the  Minis- 
ter was  responsible  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  original  contract  was  for  the  construction 
of  the  walls  and  certain  other  parts.  Most  of 
the  internal  work  suid  plumbing  was  done  by 
day  labour,  and  a  pretty  mess  was  made  of  it. 
After  they  had  laid  the  concrete  floors  it  was 
found  they  had  forgotten  the  water-pipes,  and 
the  floor  had  to  be  broken  up  again, — and  then 
the  drains  had  been  forgotten ;  and  so  the 
public  money  was  wasted.  This  was  a  waste 
of  public  money;  but  it  was  an  example  of 
how  matters  were  conducted  by  co-operative 
labour  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  proper  inspection  and  super- 
vision. He  thought,  in  a  matter  of  that 
serious  nature,  the  Government  ought  not  to 
refrain  from  giving  full  opportunities  of  allow- 
ing the  House  to  fully  understand  the  facts, 
by  laying  the  particulars  before  it,  leaving  the 
House  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  facts,  and  of  the 
truth  of  these  charges  against  the  Administra- 
tion. Turning  now  to  another  feature  of  the 
mismanagement  existing  at  times,  weeks  passed 
by  when  there  was  no  work  going  on  at  all ;  yet 
during  this  time  this  inspector  was  kept  on, 
idling  away  his  time  waiting  for  the  depart- 
ment to  put  some  other  portions  of  the  work 
in  hand;  and  therefore  the^  were  wasting 
public  money  and  doing  nothing  for  it.  He 
could  not  believe  they  would  have  done  so 
if  there  had  not  been  some  special  favour 
shown  to  this  person  by  the  Premier.  He 
said  nothing  as  to  his  character  or  experi- 
ence. It  was  said  that  he  was  another  rela- 
tive of  the  Premier's  family.  That  he  (Mr. 
Duthie)  did  not  know,  but  certainly  he  had 
received  special  favour  at  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  in  being  retained  under  the  circum- 
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stances  he  had  named.  If  this  correspondence 
asked  for  was  put  before  them  they  would  find 
that  from  the  various  Engineers  there  were 
protests  recorded  against  it;  and  he  might 
more  especially  refer  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  took 
care,  before  he  left  the  service  of  the  colony,  to 
put  on  record  his  views,  and  to  give  a  resume 
of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  this  very  expensive  and  defective  building. 
Elnowing  the  class  of  charges  there  were  be- 
hind it,  the  Premier  ought  not  to  prevent  this 
question  from  being  brought  up  for  investiga- 
tion, and  he  now  challenged  him  to  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  of  the  construction  of  the 
Porirua  Asylum,  which  investigation  he  had 
obstructed  on  so  many  occasions. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  fast  coming  to 
this :  that  he  should  put  it  to  the  honourable 
member  that,  in  the  future  at  least,  he  hoped 
he  would  treat  him,  and  those  connected  with 
him  by  marriage,  with  the  courtesy  to  which 
he  and  they  were  entitled.  He  regretted  very 
much  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  so 
far  forgotten  himself  as  to  make  this  almost  a 
personal  matter  as  against  himself  (Mr.  Seddon). 
The  honourable  gentleman*8  second  reference 
was  that  the  inspector  or  overseer  at  this  work 
was  a  relative  of  the  Premier's  by  marriage. 
He  at  once  denied  this  incorrect  statement. 
The  overseer  in  question  was  in  no  way  what- 
ever related  to  him;  and  he  hsid  only  known 
him  for  some  three  or  four  years.  He  had 
always  found  him  to  be  a  very  respectable 
man,  whom,  either  as  an  acquaintance  or  as  a 
relative  by  marriage,  or  in  any  other  way,  he 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  own.  Mr.  Sainsbury, 
as  far  as  he  knew  him — and  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  him  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City,  a  gentleman  who  had  once 
held  the  seat  now  held  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Duthie,  namely,  Mr.  George  Fisher  —  was  a 
very  capable  officer.  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  first 
recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
and  had  presented  his  credentials,  which  were 
first-class,  as  an  overseer,  and  from  his  ex- 
perience of  the  work  done  by  him  he  might  say 
Mr.  Sainsbury  had  fully  supported  the  creden- 
tials which  were  presented.  The  fact  was  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  one  over- 
seer overseeing  two  buildings — one  at  Mount 
Cook  and  one  at  Porirua.  The  salary  for  the 
second  officer  would  be  almost  covered  by 
travelling  -  expenses  between  the  two  places; 
and,  when  they  were  putting  in  the  founda- 
tions of  such  a  large  building  as  this,  to  have 
the  overseer  who  was  looking  after  the  put- 
ting-in  of  these  foundations  going  away  to 
the  other  place  would  simply  have  been  out 
of  the  question.  He  simply  said  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  suggesting  such  a  thing 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  Minister  to  have  allowed  one  overseer  to 
look  after  the  two  buildings.  It  was,  therefore, 
from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  owing 
to  representations  made  to  him  that  there  was 
a  necessity  at  once  for  two  overseers,— one  to 
look  after  Mount  Cook,  and  the  other  to  look 
after  the  Porirua  Asylum,— that  Mr.  Sainsbury 
Mr.  Duthie 


was  appointed.  It  would  appear  to  him  thai 
the  honourable  member  had  o^en  inspired,  pro- 
bably, by  the  overseer  whose  name  he  had  used 
so  often  that  day,  because  it  looked  as  if  the 
information  he  hcid  given  the  House  had  been 
received  from  that  quarter.  After  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  said,  they  needed  no 
proof  of  what  his  colleague  had  stated  the  other 
day  in  the  House  about  Ministers  being  sor- 
rounded  by  spies. 

Six  B.  STOUT  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  referring  to  a  past  debate. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  was  referring  to  what 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie)  had  said  just  now.  From  what 
that  honourable  gentleman  had  said  that  day 
— in  fact,  he  had  made  statements  there  as 
regarded  documents  or  reports  from  Engineers 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  himself  (Mr.  Seddon) 
was  not  aware — if  such  documents  did  exist, 
the  information  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  got,  and  the  positive  way  in  which  he 
stated  it,  convinced  him  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  only  have  got  it  from  an 
officer  in  the  department,  who  was  unworthy 
of  the  position  he  held.  He  would  just  glance 
at  the  small  matter — the  family  matter  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  called  it  —  as  regarded 
Captain  Hennah.  Now,  in  that  connection  the 
honourable  member  sneeringly  referred  to  the 
American  saloon-keepers,  who  were  termed 
*' captains"  and  ** colonels.*'  He  took  it  that 
a  New-Zealander  who  had  left  New  Zealand 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  who  bad  been  able  unaided  to  qualify 
himself  and  efficiently  fill  such  positions  as 
Captain  Hennah  had  filled  in  another  colony, 
and  worked  up  to  the  position  he  held  under 
the  Victorian  Government — as  Superintending 
Inspector  of  the  Southern  Division  under  the 
Victorian  Government  —  had  done  enough 
to  win  him  that  credit  which  was  his  due, 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such 
sneering  remarks  as  the  honourable  member 
had  been  pleased  to  make.  As  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  questioned  Captain  Hennah's 
right  to  the  title  of  '*  Captain,"  he  might  say 
that  he  held  this  commission  under  the  hand 
of  Governor  Lock.  He  was  adjutant  of  the  Bal- 
larat  Division,  and  he  held  from  the  Imperial 
authorities  a  certificate  which  no  one  in  New 
Zealand  but  himself  held.  He  said  this  officer 
was  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  title  he  held 
as  other  gentlemen,  as  members  of  the  House, 
were  entitled  to  theirs,  and  just  as  much  en- 
titled as  those  officers  in  our  colony  who  were 
now  on  the  list  and  were  gazetted  as  holding 
commissions  which  were  recognised  in  the 
other  colonies,  as  had  been  the  case  with  one 
captain  who  left  New  Zealand  and  went  to 
Victoria.  Supposing  Captain  Collins  or  Cap- 
tain Paterson  went  to  Victoria,  would  it  not 
be  acting  discourteously  to  either  of  them  if 
on  their  arrival  in  another  colony  they  were 
simply  told,  as  the  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Duthie)  had  told  the  House,  they  were  to  be 
compared  to  saloon-keepers  who  were  judges 
and  colonels  in  America?  He  hoped  the 
honourable  member,  in  his  travels,  had  not 
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«ome  back  with   the   appellation   of  **  Judge 
Dnthie."    The  honourable  gentleman  had  told 
4hem  that  eveisions  of  the  law  had  been  per* 
milted  because  of  family  matters.    Now,  he 
^Mr.  Seddon)  told  the  honourable  gentleman 
▼ery  plainly  that  he  knew  of  companies  not 
for  from    Wellington   which   were   composed 
merely  of  the  private  members  of  a  family. 
For   what    purpose    were    these    companies 
formed?     Simply  to  evade  the  law,  so  that 
ihe  heads  of  the  firms  might  hold  a  position 
that  would  otherwise  have  brought  them  under 
the   Disqualification  Act,   and   so    that   they 
might  hold  contracts  involving  the  payment  of 
public  money,  which  contracts  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  hold.  This  had 
occurred  in  Wellington  and  in  different  parts  of 
New  Zealand,  and  was  one  of  those  matters 
better  left  alone  by  those  concerned,  and  not 
mentioned  there,  because  these  companies  were 
merely  formed,  as  he  said,  to  evade  the  law. 
lliere  were  many  cases  of  that  kind  in  which 
public  moneys  had  been  received  for  the  taking 
of  contracts  by  persons  who  had  thus  been 
evading  the  law.    If  time  were  given  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  or  if  a  Committee  were  set 
up  to  inquire    into    it,   he   would   very  soon 
prove  sufficient  to  give  the  honourable  gentle- 
man food  for   reflection.      Now   he   came   to 
the  honourable  gentleman's  objections  as  to 
the  bricks  used  in  the  Porirua  Asylum.    He 
said  it  was  not  the  inspector  who  was  to  blame 
as  far    as    the    bricks    were    concerned,    the 
Acting  Chief  Engineer  or  District  Engineer 
having  to  be  satisfied  with  the  material  from 
which  the  bricks  were  made.    That  question 
was   raised,  and,  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
these  bricks  being  used  being  left  with  the 
overseer,  it  would  appear  here,  as  was  always 
the  case  if  there  was  any  one  to  be  sacrificed, 
it  was  either  the  working-man  or  some  poor 
unfortunate  overseer.    But  in  this  case  the  in- 
spector, Mr.  Sainsbury,  was  not  at  all  respon- 
ttble;  nor  was  he  the  one  to  be  blamed  as 
regarded  the  bricks  used,  or  even  the  material 
from  which    those    bricks    were    made.    The 
question  of  the  material— that  was,  the  clay 
— ^was  raised.      He  was  not  sure  how,  or  by 
whom,    but    from    memory    he    believed    the 
question  had  been  raised ;  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  Engineer  in  charge,  not  the  overseer, 
that    the    bricks    were    good,    and    that    the 
material  was   good   material ;    and,   he   said, 
there  the  responsibility  rested,  and  not  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  overseer. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  say  the  bricks  were  con- 
•demned. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  had  taken  the  honour- 
able member's  words  down.  He  said  the  water 
flowed  on  to  the  floor  owing  to  defective  bricks ; 
but  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  the  sills  let  in  the 
water,  and  the  water  was  driven  inside  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  an  alteration  had  to  be 
made  by  placing  slates  in  a  slanting  position 
muder  the  window. sills  to  keep  the  water  out. 
llow,  whatever  defect  there  had  been  in  this 
GODneoUon  was  not  due  to  the  overseer  at  all, 
hoi  to  the  arohiteot. 


Mr.  OROWTHER.— The  specifications  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  Yes,  the  specifications.  It 
was  not  the  overseer  who  was  to  be  complained 
of,  but  if  complaint  was  to  be  made  it  was  the 
architect  who  was  to  be  complained  of  in  this 
respect.  It  was  quite  nonsensical  to  say  the 
water  was  driven  through  the  bricks,  and  that 
it  flowed  on  to  the  floor.  The  honourable 
member  had  simply  exaggerated  the  position 
in  making  that  statement.  Then,  the  honour- 
able member  said  there  had  been  turmoil 
during  the  work.  He  (Mr.  Seddon)  said  there 
had  been  nothing  approaching  turmoil  during 
the  work,  and,  in  fact,  all  went  on  fairly 
well,  and  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  overseer  had  per- 
formed his  duties.  The  honourable  member 
said  the  overseer  had  absented  himself  from 
the  work,  and  had  been  paid  during  the  time 
he  was  away.  The  honourable  gentleman  was 
again  in  error.  He  thought  the  time  during 
which  the  overseer  was  absent  was  a  fortnight, 
and  they  would  find  that  he  had  not  been  paid 
for  that  time  at  all.  He  knew  the  time  he 
was  absent,  and  he  knew  what  the  honourable 
member  was  aiming  at,  and  what  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Then,  tell  us. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
himself  knew  it.  He  supposed,  for  a  time,  if  he 
remembered  aright,  this  inspector  asked  for 
leave  to  go  to  Sydney  also  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  That  was  the  time  some  contest  was 
going  on  in  Wellington.  As  regarded  the 
report  of  Mr.  Bell,  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  that  at  all.  He  did  not  remember  its 
existence,  more  especially  seeing  that  Mr. 
Bell  was  never  the  Engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work.  As  to  bringing  up  a  cutting  for 
drainage  purposes,  that  was  a  matter  again 
for  the  architect,  and  was  not  the  overseer's 
fault.  If  such  a  thing  existed,  why  did  the 
honourable  gentleman  bring  it  up  as  against 
the  overseer?  Then,  the  honourable  member 
said  there  was  nothing  political  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  was  not  making  a  charge  against 
him  (Mr.  Seddon).  If  the  honourable  member 
had  confined  himself  to  that,  and  told  them  so 
in  the  first  instance,  i6  would  probably  have 
saved  trouble.  Where  it  was  a  question  of 
trying  to  find  fault  with  the  overseer,  or  finding 
fault  with  the  construction  of  some  particular 
road,  drainage,  bridge,  or  the  building  of  a 
Courthouse  or  police-station,  if  it  meant  pro- 
viding time  for  its  discussion  to  specially  suit 
the  honourable  member,  he  might  say  he  could 
not  afiord  that  time  at  the  country's  expense. 
The  honourable  member  at  one  time  in  his 
history  —  he  could  not  deny  it  —  seemed  to 
take  a  fatherly  interest  in  overseers.  His  firm 
was  engaged  in  supplying  material  to  some 
contractors,  and  the  honourable  member  came 
to  him  and  complained  that  the  overseer  was 
too    exacting   and   unreasonably   severe,    and 

;.  Q      that  contractors  were  being  unfairly 

'     treated.     He  went  into  that  matter; 

and  subsequently  the  honourable  gentleman 

wrote  and  withdrew  the  charges  made  against 

the    overseer.      He    would   put    that    matter 
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to  the  honourable  member.  The  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  deny  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  first  complained  of  the  overseer  being 
too  strict  with  the  contractors,  and  then  it 
seemed  that  the  contractors  and  the  overseer 
oame  to  some  arrangement.  The  contractors, 
who  were  being  supplied  with  the  condemned 
goods  by  the  honourable  gentleman's  firm,  sub- 
sequently told  the  honourable  member  that 
he  had  misunderstood  what  they  said  to  him. 
With  that  experience  before  him  he  would  have 
thought  the  honourable  member  would  have  been 
the  last  to  complain  about  overseers.  He  had 
simply  done  his  duty,  and  intended  to  do  so  Sbgain. 

mx.  DUTUIE  said  this  was  the  second  time 
on  the  floor  of  that  House  upon  which  the 
Hon.  the  Premier  had  misrepresented  him 
in  reference  to  this  question.  The  contractors 
wrote  to  him  complaining  of  the  overseer.  He 
brought  the  correspondence  to  the  honourable 
gentleman — as  was  his  duty — and  asked  him  to 
look  into  the  various  charges,  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  case  or  not.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards the  contractors  wrote  withdrawing  the 
charges,  and  he  saw  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  said  that  it  looked  suspicious  after 
the  contractors  had  made  strong  charges 
against  the  inspector,  and  it  looked  to  him 
as  if  there  now  was  possible  collusion.  It 
behoved  the  Minister,  therefore,  to  see  that 
the  public  service  did  not  suffer  thereby.  He 
might  inform  the  House  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  he  then  took,  he  put  himself  in 
strained  relations  with  his  customers.  The 
action  he  took  was  taken  in  the  public  interest. 
He  went  in  a  straightforward  way  to  the 
Minister  because  he  was  afraid  these  people 
had  been  using  him  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Minister.  He  would  again  repeat  that 
whac  he  had  done  was  done  in  the  public 
interest;  yet  the  honourable  gentleman  had  i 
now  on  two  occasions  brought  this  charge  ! 
against  him  in  the  House.  No  man  could  have 
acted  more  disinterestedly  or  more  honestly  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  than  he  had 
done  in  this  case ;  yet  the  honourable  gentle- 
man treated  him  in  this  way. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  would  put  it  to  the 
honourable  member  in  this  way  :  The  honour- 
able member  came  to  him,  in  the  interests  of 
his  customers,  to  complain  against  an  overseer. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  exceedingly  regretted  that  a 
question  of  public  interest  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  House  without  private  matters 
being  brought  up.  The  discussion  which  had 
been  brought  up  by  his  colleague  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie) 
that  afternoon  was  twofold.  It  referred,  first, 
to  the  Porirua  Asylum,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
appointment  of  Captain  Hennah  as  an  expert. 
Instead  of  confining  his  answer  to  those  two 
questions,  the  Minister  went  out  of  his  way  to 
speak  about  companies  which  had  a  small 
number  of  shareholders  contracting  with  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  stated  that 
Captain  Hennah  was  appointed  because  he  was 
related  to  the  Premier. 
Mr.  Seddon 


Sir  R.  STOUT  said  he  was  going  to  deal  with 
that.   This  was  a  public  appointment  by  the  Qo- 
vemment.  It  was  a  proper  thing  to  be  diaoaaaad 
on  the  floor  of  that  House.    Why  should  the 
Premier  bring  up  this  other  matter  by  Insinua- 
tion and  innuendo,  and  not  straightforwardly? 
If  the  Disqualification  Act  had  been  infring^ 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  of  the  House  to 
call  attention  to  it,  but  he  had  no  right  to  make 
innuendoes  and  insinuations  in  the  way  he  had 
done.    What  were  the  facts  about  the  Porirua 
Asylum  ?     He  knew  nothing  about  the  facts 
himself.     He  only  knew  what  he  had  heard 
from  his  colleague.      In  the  interest  of   Mr. 
Sainsbury — whom  he  knew  many  years  ago  in 
Dunedin,  being  then  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Gore,  builder — in  Mr.  Sainsbury's  own  interest, . 
this  matter  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
House  ought  to  be  told  who  was  to  blame. 
Surely  it  was  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  he  knew  that  things  were  not  being, 
properly  conducted,  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House,  and  see  on  whom  the  blame  rested. 
He  (Sir  B.  Stout)  did  not  care  whether  the 
blame  rested  on  Mr.  Sainsbury,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Holmes,  or  on  any  one  of  the  various  other 
ofiicers  whose  names  had  been  mentioned,  but 
he  contended    that    it    was    the  duty    of    a 
member  of   the    House   to  bring  before   the 
House  such   a    question    as   this  whioh  had 
been  raised.    As  to  the  Premier  keeping  back 
the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place — 
correspondence  which  he  said  he  had  never 
seen — well,  the  honourable  gentleman's  office 
must  be  extraordinarily  managed  if  he  had 
never  seen  it,  for  he  ought  to  have  seen  it. 
At  any  rate,  it  appeared  to  him  that  some 
officers  of  the  department  had  not  been  doing 
their  duty;  and  he  said  it  was  the  Premier's 
duty  to  Jay  the    full    correspondence    before 
the  House,  so  that  honourable  members  might 
see  on  whom  the  blame  rested.    Now,  as  to 
the  other  matter — that  of  Captain  Hennah — 
he  did  not  say  that  because  a  person  happened 
to  be  a  relative  of   the  Premier's  therefore 
he  ought  to  be  denied  Government  employ- 
ment.   If  he  W61S  the  fittest  man  for  the  posi- 
tion,  the  Premier  ought  to  appoint  him,  no 
matter  who  the   other  applicants  were,  and 
he  should  not  allow  any  feeling  of  delicacy  of 
that  sort  to  interfere  with  his  decision  on  the 
matter.    But  was  it  a  fact  that  there  were 
no  messengers  in  the  Government  service  fit 
for  promotion  to  that  position?    As  to  the 
statement  that  he  was  appointed  as  an  expert, 
he  thought  that  such  an  appointment  was  a 
violation   of  the  law.    It  could  not  be  said 
that  an  inspector  of    fire-appliances  was  an 
expert  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.    Those 
were  the  two  points,  and  they  had  not  been 
answered. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  perhaps  he  had  no  right 
to  expect  a  different  reply  from  that  given  by 
the  Premier  to  his  question  with  regard  to  the 
Glentunnel  Bailway,  from  the  information 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  at  his 
command,  according  to  his  own  statement.  He 
thought,  however,  the  honourable  gentleman 
might  have  informed  himself  on  the  very  points  « 
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upon  which  he  declared  no  information  was  to 
hand.  It  was  in  order  to  eappiy  that  informa- 
tion that  he  would  now  venture  hriefly  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  had  stated  that  the 
constmotion  of  this  line  would  mean  opening 
up  over  2,000  acres  of  coal -bearing  land.  He 
would  tell  the  Premier  now  that  this  work 
would  mean  not  only  opening  up  coal- bearing 
land,  but  it  would  also  open  upland  containing 
stores  of  manganese  and  large  marble  quarries, 
as  well  as  a  very  considerable  territory  contain- 
ing copper-ores.  These  stores  of  wealth  lay  near 
to  our  doors,  but  they  were  impracticable, 
simply  for  want  of  the  construction  of  this  five 
and  a  half  miles  of  railway.  The  Minister  said 
that  the  line  would  cost  £17,000.  If  they  took 
the  average  cost  of  our  railways  they  would 
find  that  this  was  really  a  very  small  amount 
of  mileage  for  this  line.  He  would  ask  that  the 
amount  of  £17,000  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  this 
line.  Its  construction  would  render  payable 
the  thirty-nine  miles  already  constructed.  That 
was  not  all :  the  extension  of  this  line  would 
mean  a  large  amount  of  employment  to  the 
'  people  of  Canterbury  from  which  they  were  at 
present  debarred,  besides,  as  he  had  said,  open- 
ing these  rich  stores  to  which  he  had  drawn 
attention.  Then,  it  would  open  up  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  Crown  lands  known  to  be  of 
a  coal-hearing  character.  The  objection  of  the 
Premier  was  that  they  had  no  evidence  as  to 
the  character  of  the  coal,  and  as  to  its  quantity. 
He  might  inform  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  all  this  information  was  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  if  they  would  consult  the 
parliamentary  papers.  A  Government  geologist 
had  already  written  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  was  laid  before  the  House  some  years 
ago,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  vast  quantity 
of  coal  there. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— On  private  land. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said  when  the  report  was 
written  it  was  largely  Government  land,  but  in 
ooDsequence  of  that  report  no  doubt  some  of 
^e  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  throughout  New  Zealand 
^ey  would  not  find  better  specimens  of  an- 
^racite  coal  than  the  specimens  which  had 
arrived  in  Wellington  that  day,  and  which 
could  be  seen  i^  the  lobby  of  the  House.  They 
had  a  report,  too,  from  a  Government  analyst- 
Professor  Bickerton,  of  Canterbury  College — as 
to  the  character  of  the  coal,  who  reported  that 
it  wan  a  coal  of  a  very  high  quality,  and  was 
not  to  be  surpassed  so  far  as  heat-giving  quali- 
ties were  concerned.  In  view  of  all  these  facts, 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  little  necessity 
to  produce  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  the  line.  He  might  mention, 
however,  that  favourable  offers  hsid  been  made 
by  the  owners  of  private  land  in  the  district  as 
to  royalties.  There  would  be  an  immediate 
demand  for  the  coal  in  Christchurch.  The  ad- 
vantages in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the 
line  were  of  such  a  character  that  he  thouRht 
they  ought  to  weigh  very  heavily  with  the  Go- 
vernment.   They  had  in  Christchurch,  during 


the  past  winter,  raised  over  £1,000,  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  subsidise,  in  order 
to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  these  men  should  be  employed 
on  profitable  work  of  this  character,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  employed  on  work  which 
would  not  be  so  beneficial  to  the  country  ?  In 
all  probability  the  Government  would  have  to 
subsidise,  to  the  extent  of  some  £1,500,  moneys 
raised  in  Christchurch  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  there.  He  thought  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  spread  the  £17,000,  if  neces- 
sary, over  a  number  of  years  rather  than  con- 
tinue in  the  present  way.  He  thought,  however, 
the  line  should  be  constructed,  and  constructed 
at  once.  It  was  a  line  of  a  legitimate  character 
and  it  would  be  a  paying  line,  and  its  construc- 
tion would  provide  employment  for  hundreds  of 
people.  He  undertook  to  say  that  no  work 
of  a  more  feasible  and  beneficial  character  had 
ever  been  drawn  attention  to  on  the  floor  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH,  in  reference  to  the  question 
he  had  asked  as  to  the  case  of  assault  reported 
in  the  Otago  Daily  Times,  might  mention 
that  the  report  of  the  case  occupied  a  column 
and  a  half  of  that  newspaper.  The  Minister 
had  stated  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  case.  All  he  could  say  was  that  if  the 
Minister  had  not  any  knowledge  of  it  he  could 
easily  have  ascertained  the  facts  by  referring  to 
the  newspaper  which  he  had  quoted  from.  The 
case  itself  was  a  very  glaring  one.  He  had  only 
again,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister,  to  express 
his  regret  that  the  answers  which  he  received 
from  the  Government  benches  were  so  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  He  would  take  another 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  MEREDITH  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
in  continuation  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Lyttelton.  The  ques- 
tion was  that  a  training-Bhip  should  be  pro- 
cured  from  the  Imperial  Government,  with 
the  view  of  allowing  the  youth  of  the  colony 
who  desired  to  engage  in  a  seafaring  life  to 
go  on  board  and  be  properly  trained,  so  as  to 
enter  our  coastal  marine  or  ocean-going  vessels. 
There  was  another  question  put  on  the  Order 
Paper  by  the  same  honourable  gentleman, 
having  an  almost  similar  bearing.  It  was  that 
the  youths  in  our  reformatories  and  training 
institutions)  should  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  them.  No  more  important  ques- 
tions could  be  put  than  these  two.  They  had 
the  question  time  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys  ?  "  It 
had  been  said  that  the  training  at  present  under 
our  educational  system  was  in  the  direction  of 
causing  boys  to  adopt  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  every  vacancy  in  the 
public  service,  every  vacancy  in  the  mercantile 
service  of  the  country,  and  every  clerkship  that 
was  vacant,  even  if  it  was  only  to  an  ordinary 
Road  Board,  to  which  there  might  he  at- 
tached a  salary  of  some  £60  or  £70,  had  large 
numbers  of  applications,  showing  that  there 
should  be  some  additional  outlets  for  the  ener- 
gies of  the  youth  of  this  country.  To  provide  a 
condemned  man-of-war  as  a  training-ship,  to 
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be  in  New  Zealand  waters,  for  the  benefit  of 
lads  growing  up  in  the  colony  who  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  that  vocation  in  life,  was  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  one  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Government.  He  did 
not  want  so  much  to  speak  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question  as  on  the  aspect  of  the  necessity  for  « 
condemned  man-of-war  being  obtained,  which 
might  serve  the  purpose  for  boys  in  our  reforma- 
tory institutions.  There  were  in  these  institu- 
tions about  five  hundred  boys,  and  it  was  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  placed  within 
reach  of  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
honourable  profession,  by  which  they  could  get 
an  honest  livelihood,  and  thereby  have  a  proper 
■  and  legitimate  outlet  for  their  energies.  He 
might  say  that  in  1891  he  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  important  question.  He 
was  then  requested  to  do  so  by  the  late 
Mr.  Whitefoord,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of 
Christchurch.  That  gentleman  took  a  deep 
interest  in  this  question,  and  he  drew  his 
attention  to  a  communication  made  to  the 
Government  by  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
and  senior  Justices  of  the  colony.  He  had 
access  to  that  document,  and  noticed  that 
in  many  cases  those  gentlemen,  who  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  question,  re- 
commended the  obtaining  of  a  ship  as  a  train- 
ing-vessel. He  regretted  to  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  nothing  had  been  done  in  this 
direction.  He  thought  it  a  pity  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  made  a  move,  and,  though  he  did 
not  wish  to  blame  the  Government,  he  thought 
it  well  the  matter  should  be  mentioned.  The 
Government  steamer  "  Stella  "  had  been  lying 
in  Wellington  Harbour  for  years,  and  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  seem  to  have  any  use  for  her. 
She  cost  £150  a  year  or  so  to  look  after  her. 
Lately,  he  believed,  she  had  been  rented  to  some 
person  in  Auckland.  Now,  that  vessel  would 
afford  excellent  capacity  for  a  hundred  or  more 
boys.  She  would  nave  done  remarkably  well  for 
a  training-ship,  and  he  did  not  think  a  vessel 
could  be  set  apart  for  a  better  purpose  than 
that  of  training  the  youth  of  the  colony.  Of 
course,  they  all  knew  that  in  the  harbours  of 
European  countries  there  were  large  numbers 
of  these  vessels  set  apart  for  training  youth  for 
the  navy  and  for  the  mercantile  marine.  In 
the  Old  Country  this  was  ho  ;  and  also,  he 
believed,  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
there  were  vessels  set  apart  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  hoped  that,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  having  been  directed  to  this  im^- 
portant  matter,  something  would  be  done  in  a 
practical  way.  The  Government  could  have  so 
utilised  the  "Stella,"  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  borne  in  mind ;  that,  when  the  time 
was  up  for  leasing  her  to  the  Auckland  firm,  she 
would  be  brought  back  to  Wellington  or  sent 
down  to  Lyttelton,  and  boys  from  the  Burn- 
ham  Reformatory  put  on  board  the  vessel  and 
trained,  so  that  they  could  be  employed  on 
coasting  or  intercolonial  vessels.  This  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys  and  also  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  would  like  to  add  a 
lew  words  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
Mr.  Meredith 


honourable  member  for  Ashley  about  a  train- 
ing-ship. The  people  in  his  district  bad  sag- 
gested  to  him  that  a  training-shin  would  be  aA 
excellent  thing,  and  that  the  best  place  in 
which  to  have  it  established  was  the  Akaona 
Harbour.  This  was  not  by  any  means  a  new 
suggestion :  he  believed  it  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Joyce  four  or  five  years 'ago,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  some  little  chance  of  pro- 
viding it.  Other  honourable  members  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  they  hoped  that 
sufiicient  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Government  so  that  they  would  at  last 
actually  do  something  in  the  matter.  He  had 
been  talking  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  men- 
of-war,  who  told  him  that  it  was  quite  feasible 
and  desirable;  that  it  was  quite  unnecessazy 
boys  should  come  from  England  for  this  poi- 
pose,  and  that  they  might  as  well  train  up  the 
boys  in  the  colonies  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
Australasian  Naval  Squadron.  If  there  was 
one  form  of  protection  he  would  like  to  see  in- 
dulged in  more  than  another,  it  was  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  boys  they  could  quite  well 
rear  themselves. 

An  Hon.  Member.— Change  the  tariff. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  did  not  know  thai 
there  was  any  duty  on  the  importation  of  boys. 
At  any  rate,  he  thought  they  could  quite  well  do- 
it. It  had  been  suggested  to  him,  with  regard 
to  a  ship,  that  there  was  a  very  excellent  ship- 
in  Sydney  Harbour  not  at  present  being  usea 
which  could  well  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  to  him  said  that 
they  might  arrange  to  have  that  ship  in  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  harbours.  If  they  did,  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  harbour  that  had  not  a  laige 
town  near  it,  because  it  was  not  altogether  a 
good  thing  for  boys  to  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  town  ;  and,  as  he  had  ex- 
plained, it  should  be  the  harbour  of  Akaroa^ 
where  the  boys  could  learn  sailing,  and  where 
they  could  get  ashore  and  find  good  recreation. 
If  the  Government  intended  to  do  something  he 
would  suggest  that  the  exact  harbour  to  suit 
this  purpose  was  the  harbour  of  the  district  ha 
had  the  honour  to  represent. 

Mr.  REEVES  felt  sure  that,  with  such  a 
conjunction  of  forces  in  favour  of  a  training- 
ship,  the  proposal  was  likely  to  receive  the  most 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Government. 
He  understood  that  during  his  absence  tha 
honourable  member  for  Christchurch  City  (Mr. 
G.  J.  Smith)  expressed  some  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  answer  he  had  received,  and 
appeared  rather  to  regret  that  he  (Mr.  Reeve^ 
was  not  present,  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
off  ered  up  as  a  sort  of  burnt  offering  upon  tha 
altar.  Well,  he  might  tell  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  he  had  asked  for  a  report  from 
the  Justices  concerned  in  the  case  in  which  the 
man  Gason  was  defendant,  and  when  he  got 
that  report  he  would  let  the  honourable  gentle- 
man know.  If  there  was  any  other  case,  or  any 
matter  in  the  Police  Court  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  information  about,  if  he 
would  let  him  know  he  would  have  inqauy 
made,  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  inquire  into 
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these  matters  and  let  the  House  have  full 
particaiani^ 

Mr.  DUTHIE  said  a  great  deal  had  been 
said  apart  from  the  question  on  which  he  had 
znov^  the  adjournment.  The  faot  was  that 
the  Porirua  Asylum  building  was  in  a  very  un- 
aaiisfactory  state :  this  was  admitted.  Whether 
the  Inspector  was  to  blame,  or  the  officern,  or 
the  Premier  for  his  interference,  it  was  very 
impoc^ant  that  the  House  should  have  what  he 
(Mr.  Dutbie)  had  asked  for,  that  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  allowed,  and  the  papers  referred 
to  placed  on  the  table.  If  that  were  done, 
honourable  members  would  learn  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  great  waste  of  public 
money.  However,  so  long  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  continued  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question, 
BO  long  would  that  prevent  investigation,  and 
leave  the  blame  indefinite.  He  thought,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable his  request  should  be  complied  with, 
and  then  the  House  could  have  the  informa- 
tion laid  before  it.  He  hoped  the  Premier 
would  yet  see  his  way  to  allow  this  to  be  done. 
As  to  the  references  to  himself  of  a  personal 
character — because  honourable  members  knew 
that  it  was  to  him  the  reference  was  made  as  to 
acting  for  a  joint-stock  company — he  of  course 
held  a  prominent  position  in  a  certain  com- 
pany— he  could  assure  him  that  his  conduct  as 
a  director  of  that  company  would  not  be  in- 
flnenoed  by  the  remarks  made ;  but  he  might 
abo  state  that  the  company  would  never  trust 
itself  to  take  a  contract  under  the  control  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  He,  for  one,  should 
feel  that  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  to  hold  any 
contract  under  any  of  the  Ministers.  It  held 
no  such  contract  at  the  present  time,  and  was 
not  likely  to  hold  any ;  so  that  that  freed  the 
oompany  from  any  condemnation.  He  hoped 
the  Premier  would  yet  afford  the  opportanity 
he  had  declined  to  promise.  The  state  of 
the  Porirua  Asylum  building,  and  how  it 
was  that  it  had  been  erected  at  such  enor- 
mous cost,  really  called  for  close  examination. 
However,  he  could  not  enforce  the  matter: 
still,  he  trusted  before  the  close  of  the  session 
to  bring  it  to  an  issue. 

Motion  for  adjournment  negatived. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

(For  all  Tables  andrBstuma  referred  to  in  the  State- 

mentt  eee  Appenrnx  JB.S.) 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  W^ARD. — Mr.  Guinness, — It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  be  again  able  to  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country  upon  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  year's  finance.  Whenwebearin 
mind  the  great  reduction  in  the  spending-power 
of  the  people,  owing  to  the  low  prices  obtained 
for  our  staple  products,  it  is  cheering  to  find 
that  financially  the  colony  occupies  a  strong 
position.  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  form  of  the  public  ao- 
oounts.  I  may  say  that  the  alterations  are 
made  with  the  object  of  placing  our  position 
still  more  dearly  before  the  public,  and  to 


assist  in  removing  any  excuse  for  the  causeless 
adverse  criticism  which  has  unfortunately  been 
so  common  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  injure  and 
discredit  our  colony. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  place  before  you  the 
position  of  the  Revenue  Account. 

Bevsnue  Account,  1894-96. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  honourable  members  that,  not- 
withstanding the  restriction  of  trade,  owing  to 
the  abnormally  low  prices  already  referred  to, 
the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  just  closed 
have  exceeded  the  estimate  I  had  the  honour 
to  place  before  the  House  in  my  last  Budget. 

The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  year  I  placed 
at  £4,285,000,  exclusive  of  £117,800  to  be  re- 
ceived to  provide  for  the  accretions  of  sinking 
funds  payable  during  the  year.  The  actual 
receipts  came  to  £4,281,995,  or  £46,995  in  ex- 
cess of  my  estimate. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  honour- 
able members  that  I  was  careful  to  warn  them 
that,  in  preparing  my  estimates,  we  had  to 
reckon  with  a  falling  revenue,  owing  to  causes 
which  were  not  only  affecting  New  Zealand, 
but  were  being  felt  over  the  larger  portion  of 
the  commercial  world.  For  this  reason  I  re- 
duced my  estimate  by  £133,538  below  the 
actual  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  pleasing  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  revenue  as  a  whole  exceeded  my 
forecast  to  the  extent  of  £86,563.  Honourable 
members  will,  I  feel  sure,  not  be  offended  at 
the  estimate  being  on  the  safe  side.  I  have, 
however,  noticed  with  amazement  that  I  am 
actually  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  the  fall- 
ing-off  of  revenue  not  being  so  large  as  I  had 
estimated. 

As  previously  stated,  the  actual  receipts  were 
nearly  £47,000  more  than  my  estimate,  seven 
heads  of  revenue  yielding  an  excess  of  £94,561, 
while  three  items  were  less  than  the  estimate 
by  £47,565.  Two  out  of  three  items  of  decrease 
are  :  Customs  duties,  £30,215  ;  and  railways, 
£17,251. 

I  allowed  for  a  deficiency  in  the  Customs 
receipts  of  over  £55,000.  This  has,  however, 
been  exceeded  by  the  amount  I  have  just 
mentioned.  It  became  apparent  some  few 
months  before  March  last  that  importers  were 
narrowing  their  orders  to  the  smallest  possible 
margin,  and  the  caution  and  hesitation  ex- 
hibited by  them  were  quite  natural  in  the  face 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  in  the  near 
future,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  low  and 
un  remunerative^  prices  for  produce  which 
regulate  business  transactions  in  most  parts 
of  the  colony.  Besides  this,  two  of  our  largest 
importing  dry -goods  firms  closed  up  their 
businesses  and  disposed  of  their  duty-paid 
goods  at  auction,  thus  supplying  by  forced 
sales  large  parcels  of  goods,  the  market  for 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  would 
otherwise  have  been  replenished  by  importa- 
tions duty-paid  within  the  year.  I  fina  also 
a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  duties  derived 
from  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  wines. 
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The  reduction  in  reoeipts  under  this  head, 
however,  is  not  a  matter  for  regret,  for  it  goes 
to  prove  that  our  people  are  progressively  tem- 
perate in  their  haSits. 

I  also  allowed  for  a  falling-o£E  in  our  railway 
receipts,  but  my  estimate  was  not  large  enough, 
as  I  have  already  stated.  The  incidents  of 
trade  which  affected  our  Customs  duties  also 
operated  in  the  direction  of  diminished  rail- 
way revenue.  It  is  no  news  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  grain  traffic  fell  ofi  enormously.  The 
exports  were  two  million  bushels  less  than  the 

Srevious  year ;  and  this,  coupled  with  damage 
one  to  the  lines  by  floods,  made  more  marked 
the  falling-o£E  in  revenue  which  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  explain. 

It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  items 
of  revenue  which  show  an  increase  over  the 
amounts  I  had  estimated.  The  largest  items 
are  represented  by  revenue  derived  from  sale  of 
stamps,  from  the  land-  and  income-tax,  and 
from  the  territorial  revenue.  The  increase  of 
£39,225  over  my  estimate  of  stamp  revenue 
contains  some  large  sums  for  succession  duties ; 
hence  we  must  deplore  the  loss  of  some  very 
worthy  colonists  from  our  midst.  At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  receipts  derived  from  the  usual 
business  of  the  country  show  an  increase,  thus 
proving  that  the  colony  is  not  so  commercially 
depressed  as  many  pessimists  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Land-  and  income-tax  combined  show 
an  increase  of  over  £20,000— or  £4,000  for  the 
land-tax,  and  £16,000  for  the  income-tax. 
Although  the  territorial  receipts  show  an  in- 
crease of  £26,166  over  the  estimate,  they  are 
only  £8,107  over  the  previous  year's  actual 
revenue.  As  long  as  such  low  prices  obtain  for 
our  staple  products,  we  must  not  hope  for  any 
increase  of  revenue  under  this  head;  indeed, 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  receipts  under  this 
head  are  maintained  during  the  current  year. 
The  other  items  of  revenue  require  no  special 
comment. 

I  can  now  pass  on  to  the  results  of  the 
expenditure  of  last  year,  and  I  find  that,  as 
compared  with  my  estimates,  the  amount 
underspent  was  £83,487. 

Of  this  sum,  £27,787  was  not  required  for 
interest  and  sinking-fund  charges.  On  look- 
ing into  this  large  sum  I  notice  that,  of  the 
£50,000  set  down  for  interest  on  Treasury  bills, 
Goly  £38,985  was  required.  The  difEerence  of 
nearly  £11,000, 1  think,  can  be  fairly  claimed 
as  a  saving,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earlier  collection  of  the  land- 
tax,  it  became  unnecessary  to  issue  Treasury 
bills  to  the  extent  we  had  originally  contem- 
plated. Over  £11,000  of  interest  on  the  3^- per- 
cent. Consolidated  Stock  held^by  the  Agent- 
Qeneral  was  repaid  to  credit  of  the  Interest 
Account  of  that  loan,  and  several  other  classes 
of  security  were  not  drawn  upon  to  the  extent 
originally  contemplated,  and  therefore  interest 
was  not  required  to  be  paid.  The  satisfactory 
results  of  the  Interest  Account  show  that  hostile 
critics  who  professed  to  know  more  than  I  did 
committed  an  error  of  judgment. 

On  examining  the  annual  appropriations, 
the  largest  items  which  call  for  explanation 
Mr,  Ward 


are  under  the  respective  heads  of  "  Postmaster- 
General  "  and  the  "  Department  of  Lands  and 
Survey.'*  Nearly  £14,000  less  than  the  eeld- 
mate  was  spent  under  the  former,  and  £15,000 
under  the  latter  heading.  On  referring  to  the 
particulars  of  the  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  be  Been 
that  the  sum  of  £11,428  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Postmaster-General.  This  money  was 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  in  order  that  the 
department  might  make  the  usual  payments 
for  the  departmental  services ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  it  was  found  impossible  to  include 
a  large  sum  for  transit  expenses  of  the  San 
Francisco  mails.  The  Lands  and  Survey  De- 
partment were  unable  to  carry  out  the  con- 
templated surveys  of  Native  and  other  lands 
as  rapidly  as  was  originally  contemplated.  In 
the  Treasury  class  there  is  a  saving  of  over 
£9,000:  the  item  provided  for  revision  of 
assessments  could  not  be  used,  and  a  large 
saving  wm  effected  in  the  item  provided  for  the 
payment  of  discount  in  London  on  the  drafts 
remitted  to  replenish  the  Public  Account. 

There  are  two  items  amongst  the  permanent 
appropriations  which  call  for  remark.  The 
first  is  in  connection  with  £4,592  over -ex- 
pended under  "  special  Acts,"  owing  to  extra 
contributions  to  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. No  fault  can  be  found  with  this  ex- 
penditure, as  it  resulted  from  the  generosity 
and  charity  of  our  citizens,  upon  whose  volun- 
tary contributions  the  Government  find  a  pro- 
portionate subsidy.  The  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  over  to  local  bodies  oat 
of  territorial  revenue  was  also  exceeded ;  but 
honourable  members  will  recognise  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amounts  payable  by  way  of  **  thirds  "  and 
*' fourths,"  which  are  purely  dependent  upon 
the  receipts.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  tables  which  will  accompany  my  Statement 
that  the  annual  votes  have  only  been  exceeded 
by  £1,115.  A  detail  statement  of  expenditure 
for  services  not  provided  for  will  be  found  in 
the  usual  statement  of  the  "unauthorised" 
expenditure.  This  has  been  already  placed 
before  you,  and,  when  compared  with  expendi- 
ture under  this  head  in  former  years,  leaves 
little  to  explain  and  nothing  to  defend. 

Besults  of  thb  Ybab  1894-95. 

On  the  81st  March,  1894,  we  closed  our  books 
with  a  net  surplus  of  £290,238,  to  which  we  add 
the  receipts  for  the  past  year,  amounting  to 
£4,406,515,  making  a  total  of  £4,696,758;  and, 
deducting  therefrom  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
amounting  to  £4,206,729,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  £430,024,  out  of  which  the  amount 
of  £250,000  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  Public 
Works  Fund,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  £180,024 
at  the  close  of  the  past  financial  year — a  result 
which  must  be  as  gratifying  to  members  as  it 
is  to  myself,  and  must  add  materially  to  the 
'general  stability  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills  in 
anticipation  of  revenue,  I  am  glad  to  inform 
meml:^rs  that  I  was  able  before  the  dose  of 
the  year  to  pay  ofi  those  that  had  been  issued 
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Ruling  the  year,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  out- 
«Unding  by  £1,000. 

Honourable  members  will  find  that  the  Beye- 
nue  Account  for  the  year,  showing  the  receipts 
and  expenditure,  now  appears  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  Budget.  On  reference  to  the  table* 
it  mil  be  observed  that  the  transactions  of  the 
year  relating  to  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure are  clearly  shown,  while  the  ex- 
traneous receipts  and  expenditure,  which  are 
simply  entries  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  are 
set  out  separately.  These  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  revenue  proper,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  receipts  and  payments  relating  to 
the  revenue  alone  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and 
easily  followed.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  shown  in  the  account,  represents  the 
surplus,  which  I  have  already  stated  to  be 
jgl80,024.  With  a  view  to  place  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  as  dearly  as  possible  before 
honourable  members,  I  have  transferred  the 
column  representing  the  previous  year's  figures 
to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  thus  prevent- 
ing confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
facilities  for  comparison  which  honourable 
members  may  desire  to  make,  and  this  will 
save  them  the  trouble  of  referring  to  previous 
blue-books. 

Public  Works  Fund. 
Part  L 

As  the  money  for  expenditure  out  of  this 
fund  is  now  contributed  by  the  GousoHdated 
Fond,  and  as  the  loan-money  which  formed 
this  fund  has  been  exhausted,  I  have  under 
consideration  the  question  whether  Part  I.  of 
the  Public  Works  Fund  shall  bo  retained  as  a 
separate  account  or  not. 

Outside  the  £250,000  transferred  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  during  last  year,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £63,049.  The  expenditure  under 
the  annual  votes  amounted  to  £807,182,  and 
£1,000  was  charged  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  Eaihu  Valley  Railway.  Entries  for  £47,000 
of  the  company's  debentures  taken  over  by  the 
Qovemment  have  also  been  passed  through 
both  sides  of  the  account.  Adding  the  receipts, 
£860,049,  to  the  balance,  £263,658,  at  the  com* 
tnencement  of  the  year,  and  deducting  £355,182 
of  expenditure,  there  remained  a  balance  of 
£268,525  on  the  Slst  March  last,  against  which 
£229,076  of  liabilities  were  outstanding. 

Part  11. 
The  loan-money  belonging  to  the  North 
Island  Main  Trunk  Railway  line  is  steadily 
disappearing.  The  balance  to  commence  the 
year  with  was  £79,197,  to  which  was  added  a 
small  recovery  of  £12  belonging  to  the  former 
vear's  expenditure.  On  the  other  side  there 
has  been  charged  the  sum  of  £52,604,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  of  £26,604, 
against  which  £14,097  of  liabilities  have  been 
incurred. 

The  CoiiyEBSiON  Accouiit. 
The  conversion  operations  of  last  year  resulted 
in  a  further  issue  of  £787,258  of  8i-per-cent. 


*  For  table  see  B.-e,  pp.  iv.,  v. 


Inscribed  Stock,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  began  to  sell  at  over  par.  The  inscription 
of  this  stock  enabled  £398,900  of  various  deben- 
tures to  be  converted,  and  £283,800  of  loans  to 
be  redeemed,  leaving  (after  paying  expenses)  a 
balance  of  £40,193,  which  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  operation. 

The  redemption  of  the  loan  of  1856  on  1st 
July,  1894,  by  the  sale  of  inscribed  stock  issued 
for  that  purpose  resulted  in  the  release  of 
sinking  fund  amounting  to  £59,935 ;  of  which 
amount,  £5,514  was  used  to  redeem  debentures 
issued  under  "The  Oonsolidated  Stock  Act, 
1884,"  and  £54,421  was  paid  into  the  PubHc 
Works  Fund,  Part  I.,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  same  Act. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  debentures, 
bearing  4^-per-cent.  interest,  issued  as  part 
purchase-money  for  the  Cheviot  Estate,  were 
also  paid  off,  and  the  amount  is  now  carrying 
only  a  3^-per-cent.  rate. 

In  accordance  with  our  new  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  annual  drawings  of  the  consoli- 
dated loan  of  1867,  the  sum  of  £33,300  of  bonds 
drawn  by  the  public  was  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  stock  issued  for  the  purpose. 

Offers  for  conversion  of  the  high-interest- 
bearing  loans  are  still  before  the  public ;  but 
there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  part  with  gilt- 
edged  securities,  and  consequently  the  conver- 
sions are  only  slowly  effected. 

The  ordinary  table,  which  I  shall  attach  to 
my  Statement,  contains  full  particulars  of  the 
conversion  operations  of  the  year. 

The  Loans  to  Locai«  Bodies  Acgou2«t. 

Up  to  31st  March  last  the  amount  raised  for 
granting  loans  to  local  bodies  was  £648,082,  and 
for  grants  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
"  The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1891,"  the  amount  of  £116,918. 
These  two  amounts,  together  with  the  amount 
of  £89,800  which  was  created  in  respect  of  the 
debt  of  £89,878  88.  9d.  due  to  the  Public  Works 
Fund  for  debentures  issued  under  "  The  Koads 
and  Bridges  Oonstruction  Act,  1882,"  and  now 
inscribed  as  debts  of  the  local  bodies  under 
Part  II.  of  "  The  Government  Loans  to  Local 
Bodies  Act,  1886,"  amount  to  a  total  of  £854,800 
for  debentures  created  and  issued,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  carried  into  the  Loans 
to  Local  Bodies  Account. 

The  disbursements  to  the  same  date  have 
been  — £647,792  to  local  bodies,  £116,918  to 
Lands  and  Survey  Department,  and  £89,800 
transferred  to  Public  Works  Fund,  leaving  a 
cash  balance  of  £290  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  usual  annual  statement 
of  accounts. 

As  showing  the  continued  increase  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  grants  made  to  local 
bodies,  the  grants  made  during  1892-98 
amounted  to  £74,445,  in  1893-94  to  £87,151, 
whilst  during  the  last  year,  1894-95,  the 
amount  of  such  grants  was  £102,842. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  owing  to  ab- 
sentees, to  the  indifference  of  ratepayers,  and  to 
other  causes,  the  existing  law  exhibits  defects 
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and  difficulties  which  should  be  removed  ;  and 
during  the  present  session  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  existing 
Acts.  The  principal  feature  of  the  proposal 
will  be  that  the  machinery  to  carry  out  all  the 
steps  required  to  obtain  a  loan  will  be  found 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  In  this  way  we  shall 
do  away  with  the  different  and,  at  times,  con- 
ilicting  processes  which  the  various  local  au- 
thorities have  to  consider  and  carry  out. 

New  Zealand  Coksols  Account. 

There  have  been  twenty  deposits  inscribed, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  £158,025,  of  which 
i>158,000  has  been  invested  in  securities  yield- 
ing a  4-per-cent.  rate  of  interest. 

Of  this  sum,  £150,000  was  inscribed  by  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  as  a  special  investment 
of  a  portion  of  the  second  guaranteed  million. 
By  arrangement  with  the  bank,  in  the  event 
of  the  public  desiring  to  make  deposits  in 
excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  the  arrange- 
ment provided  that  the  £150,000  referred  to,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  investing  public.  At  the  time  the  invest- 
ment was  made  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was 
desirous  of  finding  suitable  investments  in  New 
Zealand  Government  securities  for  the  balance 
of  the  guaranteed  million,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  held  with  coin  as  a  reserve  against 
liabilities  in  accordance  with  law. 

I  feel  sure  that  it  only  requires  to  be  more 
thoroughly  understood  that  we  are  offering  a 
secure  investment  for  fourteen  years  at  what 
may  be  now  called  a  full  rate  of  interest,  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  flow  of  deposits  properly 
representing  the  thrift  of  our  colonists.  In 
coimection  with  the  Consols  Account  exception 
has  been  taken  to  our  having  deposited  with 
the  Colonial  Bank  the  sum  of  £150,000  at  4  per 
cent.  The  deposit  made  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  was  businesslike,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  colony.  At  the  time  the  trans- 
action took  place  the  colony  owed  the  bank 
£100,000,  the  payment  of  which  did  not  fall 
due  until  June,  1896.  On  maturity  this  was 
renewed  for  eighteen  months  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est of  3^  per  cent.  The  bank  thus  pays  the 
colony  4  per  cent,  on  £150,000,  and  the  colony 
pays  the  bank  3}  per  cent,  on  £100,000. 

The  Public  Debt. 
During  the  year  there  was  advanced  £152,000 
for  loans  to  local  bodies,  £234,000  for  land-im- 
provement and  the  purchase  of  Native  lands, 
and '£25,100  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  settle- 
ments, making  a  total  of  £411,100.  On  the 
31st  March,  1894,  the  gross  public  debt  stood 
at  £39,826,415,  and  on  the  81st  March  last  had 
been  increased  by  £560,549,  making-  a  total,  of 
£40,386,964.  Of  the  increase  of  £560,549,  the 
large  sum  of  £411,100  was,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  advanced  to  local  bodies,  to  land-im- 
provement, purchase  of  Native  land,  and  land 
for  settlements.  At  first  sight  this  increase 
appears  a  large  sum,  but  upon  mature  con- 
sideration it  will  be  found  reasonable  enough 
if  we  are  to  carry  on  successfully  the  advance- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  direction  oon- 
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templated  under  the  Acts  provided  for  placing 
the  people  on  the  land  and  relating  to  settle- 
ment. The  interest  which  the  Treasury  has 
to  pay  upoh  these  loans  is  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  the  receipts  derived  from  th» 
transactions  leading  to  the  raising  of  the  loans. 
In  addition  to  this,  £158,025  has  been  added 
on  account  of  the  liability  for  deposits  in- 
scribed under  the  New  Zealand  Consdls  Act 
of  last  session;  and  the  investment  of  this- 
money  produces  a  profit  over  the  amount  of 
interest  payable.  Debentures  amounting  to 
£1,180  were  issued  to  satisfy  old  soldiers' 
claims,  and  £117,800  for  the  annual  accretions 
of  sinking  funds,  as  provided  by  **The  Con- 
solidated Stock  Act,  1884."  The  Government, 
having  acquired  the  Kaihu  Valley  Railway,  has 
become  responsible  for  the  debentures,  amount- 
ing to  £47,000,  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
company.  For  the  purposes  of  the  converdion  or 
redemption  of  existing  bonds  our  Loan  Agents 
issued  further  stock,  amounting  to  £787,258. 
The  total  issue  of  bonds  and  of  inscribed  stock 
was  £1,522,363.  On  the  other  side  there  were 
redeemed  or  converted  debentures  amounting 
in  all  to  £961,814,  leaving,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  an  increase  to  the  gross  public  debt  of 
£560,549.  Of  the  debentures  redeemed,  the 
largest  parcel  belonged  to  those  of  *'  The  Con- 
solidated Stock  Act,  1884,"  amounting  to 
£264,414,  paid  off  upon  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sinking  funds  being  set  free  of  the  loans 
of  1856  and  1863,  and  of  the  Consols  of  1867. 
From  the  same  source  £15,200  of  debentures 
belonging  to  "  The  Lyttelton  and  Christchurch 
Railway  Loan  Ordinance,  1860,"  were  paid  at 
maturity  on  the  1st  of  July,  1894.  Out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  inscribed  stock,  £200,000- 
Cheviot  Estate  purchase  debentures,  £50,000 
bonds  of  the  loan  of  1856  (due  on  the  1st  July, 
1894),  and  £33,300  drawn  bonds  of  the  Consols 
of  1867,  were  paid  off.  Conversions  were 
effected  during  the  year  in  respect  of  the  follow, 
ing  debentures :  namelv,  £78,.700  loan  of  1868, 
£297,100  Consols  of  1867,  £1,000  Auckland  loan 
of  1863,  £9,100  Otago  Loan  Ordinance  of  1862,. 
£1,000  Canterbuiy  Loan  Ordinance  of  1862, 
and  £12,000  District  Railways  Purchasing  Loan 
of  1885. 

The  net  public  debt  on  the  31st  March,  1894,. 
was  £88,874,491,  while  on  the  31st  March  last 
it  became  £39,635,032 ;  showing  an  increase  of 
£760,541.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
to  the  gross  debt  of  £560,549,  by  £334,295  of 
released  sinking  fund  appropriated  according  to 
law,  less  the  natural  accretions  amounting  to 
£134,303. 

To  make  our  position  in  this  matter  perfectly 
plain,  and  so  that  all  may  at  a  glance  under- 
stand it,  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  since 
the  31st  March,  1891.  This  increase  amounts 
to  £1,556,614,  but  of  this  sum  no  less  than 
£1,335,591  earns  a  rate  of  interest  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  rate  which  the  Treasury  has  to 
pay.  £1,177,566  is  earning  5  per  cent.,  and  we 
are  paying  an  average  rate  of  £4  8s.  2d.  for  the 
use  of  the  money ;  and  £158,025  is  earning  4 
per  cent.,  while  the  deposits  only  carry  8^  per 
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eent.  interest ;  £47«000  for  the  Kaihu  Valley 
Railway  earns  £2  9s.  6d.  per  cent.  The 
£964,900  raised  to  meet  the  payments  by 
which  the  sinking  f  and  annually  acoomulates 
represents  in  reaKty  a  sa^ng  in  taxation  which 
woald  otherwise  have  required  to  be  provided. 
The  £27,226  of  debentures  issued  as  grants 
to  naval  and  military  settlers  would,  without 
doubt,  have  required  to  be  provided  by  land- 
grants,  but  by  the  issue  of  the  debentures  even 
at  4^  per  cent,  interest  we  have  avoided  parting 
with  land  which  is  yielding  us  at  least  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  final  sum  of  £624,278, 
being  an  increase  arising  out  of  our  conver- 
sions, is  the  result  of  the  ordinary  operations 
under  the  Act  of  1884,  and  speaks  for  itself. 
It   is  an  item   the    outcome  of  transactions 


which  have  very  materially  reduced  our  interest 
charges,  and  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me- 
to  allude  in  this  place.  With  these  few  re- 
marks, and  with  the  assistance  the  table  will 
afford  to  honourable  members,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  accusations  of  "  borrowing  *' — using  such  a 
term  in  its  ordinary  sense— must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Apart  from  the  strictly  remunerative 
character  of  these  financial  operations,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  primary  object  —  the 
advancement  and  settlement  of  our  colony — 
has  been  their  sole  object,  and  we  should  not- 
be  blamed  for  our  endeavours  to  secure  thiB 
result.  In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  were  a  policy  of  inaction  adopted  in  this 
country  it  would  result  in  widespread  damage 
not  merely  to  any  one  class,  but  to  all. 


Particulars  of  the  Public  Debt  from  31st  March,  1891,  to  31st  March,  1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gross  public  debt  on  Slst  March,  1891    . . 

. , 

, , 

38,830,36(> 

Increase  of  public  debt, — 

By  issue  of  debentures  under— 

The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act, 

1886— 

At  5  per  cent. 

90,000 

.4i       ,                       

327,800 

.4         .                       

112,000 

629.800 

The  Native  Land  Purchases  Act.  1892— 

At  5  per  cent. 

9,700 

.4i       .                      

140,000 

149.700 

The  Land  for  Settlements  Acts,  1892  and 

1894— 

At  4i  per  cent. 

63,966 

.4           .                    

10,100 

64,066 

The  Cheviot  Estate  Payment  Act,  1893,  at 

4}  per  cent. 

250,000 

The  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands 

Acquisition  Act,  1894,  at  4  per  cent. 

•  • 

184,000 

1,177,666 

' 

The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894,  at  3^ 

percent. 

. , 

158,025 

The   District   Railways    Purchasing  Acts, 
1885-^6  (Kaihu  Valley  Railway),  at  6  per 

cent. 

, , 

47,000 

The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884— 

For  accretions  of  sinking  fund : 

At  4A  per  cent. 

847,100 

.4 

117,800 

964,900 

The  Naval  and  Military  Settlers'  and  Volun- 

teers' Land  Act,  1892,  at  4^  per  cent.     . . 

.  • 

27,226 

By  conversion  operations — 

4    per  cent,  inscribed  stock 

828,347 

31        . 

295,926 

624,273 

Less— 

2,998,990 

By  redemption  of  debentures 

•• 

•• 

1,442,376 

Net  increase  of  public  debt 

•  • 

.. 

1,566,614 

•• 

Gross  public  debt  on  31st  March,  1895    .. 

£40,386,964 
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While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
increase  in  the  public  debt  is  compensated  for 
by  the  large  earning-powers  which  are  indicated 
in  my  previous  remarks,  it  will  be  of  consider- 
able  interest  to  honourable  members  to  have 
before  them  the  indebtedness  per  head  of  our 
population  during  the  last  seven  years.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  debentures 

■  and  stock  in  circulation,  the  gross  indebtedness 
per  head,  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  accrued, 
the  net  indebtedness,  the  net  indebtedness  per 
head    of   the   European  population,  and  the 

■  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund. 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  1889 
the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  tund 
was  £1,866,588,  while  in  1895  it  was  £1,656,970. 
The  net  indebtedness  per  head  in  1889  was 
£60  128.  2d.,  and  in  1895  it  was  £57  98.  9d.,  a 
reduction  of  £3  28.  6d.  per  head.  Considerixig 
the  enormous  amount  of  public  works  that 
have  been  carried  on  throughout  the  colony 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  fact  that  ouz 
population  has  not  so  largely  increased  as  could 
have  been  vdshed,  such  a  marked  reduction  of 
indebtedness  per  head  must  give  general  satis- 
faction. 


Years 

ended  Slst 

March, 

Amount  of 
Debentures 
and  Stock  in 
Circulation. 

Gross 

Indebtedness 

per  Head  of 

European 

Population. 

Amount  of 

Sinking  Fund 

accrued. 

Net 
Indebtedness. 

Net 

Indebtedness 

per  Head  of 

European 

Population. 

Annual  Gbaxse 
(Interefit  and 
Sinking  Fund). 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

£ 
38,376,050 
38,667,950 
38,830,360 
38,713,068 
39,267,840 
39,826,416 
40,386,964 

£      8.    d. 

62  17  10 
62  10     1 
61  19    4 
60  14    8 
69  16    7 
68  17    0 
68  11    6 

£ 
1,395,389 
1,883,432 
1,486,427 
1,087,862 
1,113,770 
961,924 
761,932 

36,979,661 
37,284,518 
37,343.923 
37,676,206 
38,144,070 
38,874,491 
39,636,032 

£      8.    d. 
60  12     2 
60    5  .4 
59  11  11 
69    2    0 
68    2    7 
67    8  10 
67    9    9 

1,866,588 
1,851,421 
1,864,675 
1,842,686 
1,837,169 
1,873,682 
1,656,970 

Industbies  and  Goukebce. 
To  assist  the  industries  of  the  colony,  the 
Government  have  been  making  inquiries  as 
to  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  Great 
Britain  imports  eighteen  millions'  worth  of 
timber.  Of  this  amount,  some  nine  millions 
are  sent  from  Bussia,  Germany,  and   Scan- 

-  dinavia.  Germany  spends  annually  four  mil- 
lions on  its  forests,  and  employs  five  hundred 
thousand  men  in  forestry.  An  expert  was 
sent  to  London  to  push  the  timber  trade, 
and  by  the  reports  received  from  the  Agent- 

-  General  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
trade  can  be  opened  up  in  our  New  Zealand 
woods,  for  street  -  paving  and  for  carriage- 
building,  furniture  -  making,  and  other  uses. 

'Trial  shipments  have  been  sent  to  London 
from  Auckland  and  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island,  and  a  shipment  is  now  being  despatched 
to'  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  these  may  prove  the  forerunners 

•of  large  orders. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Victorian  Government, 

•  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Gommissioners  sent 
by  them  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of  trade 
with  India,  Ghina,  Japan,  Ac,  were  obtained, 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
many  of  our  products  will  find  a  market  in  those 

'  countries.  The  result  of  the  visit  of  the  Victorian 
Gommissioners  has  been  that  large  orders  have 
been  received  by  that  colony  for  various  ar- 
ticles, including  scoured  wool,  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  bacon  and  hams,  jams  and  jellies,  canned 
fruits,  and  preserved  meats.    All  these  can  be 

-exported  in  large  quantities  from  New  Zealand ; 
and  it  only  remains  for  negotiations  to  be 
opened  up  and  transit  at  a  reasonable  rate  pro- 
Tided.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  the  imports 
to  New  Zealand  from  India  in  1893  amounted 
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to  over  £210,609,  the  question  of  obtaining  re- 
turn cargoes  from  that  country  does  not  seem  a 
very  difficult  one  to  solve. 

Land-  and  Income-tax. 

The  revenue  collected  during  the  year  waa 
£370,079,  being  £20,079  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mate. The  amount  of  land-tax  outstanding 
on  the  31st  March,  1895,  was  £472, all  of  which 
was  made  up  of  sums  for  various  reasons  not 
immediately  recoverable. 

Gonsiderable  attention  was  given  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  year  to  the  revision  of  the 
returns  of  income  made  since  the  tax  came 
into  force.  Very  many  of  these  returns  were 
found  to  be  wrong,  and  their  correction  has  re- 
sulted in  the  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the 
entire  surplus  over  the  estimate. 

The  work  of  reviewing  the  land-values  fixed 
in  1891  was  undertaken  soon  after  the  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1894  was  passed.  Some  shrinkage 
in  values  was  expected,  but  this  has  not  been  so 
great  as  was  anticipated.  The  exact  figures 
are  not  yet  available,  as  some  of  the  Boarda 
have  only  just  concluded  their  sittings ;  but  the 
reductions  in  values  warrant  me  in  estimating 
that  the  combined  taxes  will  not  produce  more 
this  year  than  £350,000. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
for  some  time  that  Native  lands  occupied  by 
European  tenants  should,  in  respect  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Maori  owners,  be  subject  to  some 
contribution  by  way  of  land-tax,  seeing  that 
these  lands  have  benefited  equally  with  the 
other  lands  of  the  colony  by  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  and  the  expenditure  of 
money,  both  public  and  private,  within  it.  The 
Government  therefore  determined,  as  the  lands 
were  not  exempted  by  law,  to  collect,  of  the 
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lacge  sum  ow^pg,  the  oidinacy  land-tax  for  last 
joac  only  from  the  tenants,  leaving  them  to 
lecoyer  &om  the  owners.  A  conRiderable  sum 
has  been  collected,  but  several  tenants  have 
been  advised — erroneously,  as  I  believe — that 
their  power  of  reooverv  is  not  clear.  I  propose 
to  remedy  any  possible  defect  by  an  amend- 
ment  of  the  Act,  which  I  shall  shortly  sabmit  to 
the  Hoose. 

Former  Colonial  Treasorers  in  past  years  col- 
lected taxes  at  dates  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  oolony,  and  this  without  the  adverse  and 
extrflM>rdinary  criticism  to  which  my  action  last 
year  was  subjected.  However,  as  unexpected 
animadversions,  calculated  to  seriously  afiect 
the  financial  position  of  the  country,  were  made 
against  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  land-tax  last  year,  I  deem  it 
essential  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  adverse  criticisms  again  being  possible 
from  similar  causes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  deemed  it  advisable,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  to  prepare  a  measure 
to  permanentJy  fix  the  date  for  collecting  this 
tax. 

The  regulations  issued  in  January  last  with 
zegazd  to  foreign  traders  and  to  shipping  owned 
outside  New  Zealand  have,  I  am  informed, 
worked  well  except  in  one  particular.  As  to 
this,  I  will  consider  whether  the  system  of 
annual  licenses  adopted  in  many  other  colonies 
will  not  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the 
present  plan. 

DSPABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTUBB. 

This  department  still  continues  the  good 
work  commenced  some  three  years  ago. 

The  past  year  has  been  most  discouraging  to 
those  connected  with  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits.  The  prices  obtained  for  all  products 
have  been  lower  than  anything  experienced  for 
many  years. 

The  dairy  industry  promised  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  towards  the  end 
prices  fell.  During  last  session  a  new  Dairy 
Act  was  passed,  and,  in  addition  to  increased 
powers  of  inspection,  authority  was  taken 
whereby  the  Governor  by  Order  in  Goimoil 
oouid  declare  that  all  produce  had  to  be  put  in 
a  cool-store,  and  there  graded  and  cooled  prior 
to  shipment.  It  was  decided  to  deal  with  the 
butter  only,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  local  freezing  companies  for  t^e  necessary 
storage.  The  grading  has  resulted  in  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  later 
shipmento ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
of  competent  and  impartial  men  to  inspect  the 
produce  prior  to  shipment  is  admitted  by  all 
who  have  the  general  welfare  of  the  industry  at 
heart.  To  encourage  the  industry,  no  charge 
was  made  for  the  first  month's  storage,  cooling, 
or  grading. 

A  number  of  new  factories  and  creameries 
have  been  started,  and  there  are  now  at  work 
218,  an  increase  of  40. 

The  quantity  of  butter  shipped  was  60,656cwt., 
valued  at  £242,387.  This  shows  a  decrease  for 
the  year  of  l,844cwt.  in  weight,  and  of  £28,672 
in    value.     Of    cheese,    there    was    shipped 


54,947cwt.,  valued  at  £109,157,  or  an  increase 
of  17,584cwt.,  valued  at  £26,140. 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Robertson,  of  Canada,  the  services  of  Mr. 
MacEwan  have  been  secured  m  Dairy  In- 
structor, and  he  has,  along  with  the  other  In- 
structors, given  valuable  assistance  to  those 
connected  with  the  industry.  Mr.  MaoEwan 
has  now  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Dairy  Expert. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  oil-seMon  to  start 
dairy  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  management  of  milk  and  manufac* 
ture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Fruit  Experts  have  been  busily  engaged, . 
and  their  efforts  to  impart  instruction  have 
been  highly  appreciated.  The  other  branches 
of  agriculture  have  not  been  neglected,  and 
numerous  leaflets  on  different  subjects  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  our  exports  of  meat  in  a  frozen 
state,  the  feasibility  of  shipping  life-stock  and 
chilled  meat  has  now  been  successfully  demon- 
strated, and  this  will  to  a  great  extent  remove 
the  objections  formerly  urged  against  our  frozen 
meat. 

The  stock  throughout  the  colony  are  gene- 
rally in  healthy  condition. 

Pobt-Offigb  SAvmas-BANKS. 
The  deposits  during  the  year  1894  were 
£2,252,862  6s.  lid.,  and  the  withdrawals 
£2,268,624  8s.  4d.  The  withdrawals  exceeded 
the  deposits  by  £15,762  Is.  5d.  For  the  previous 
year  the  deposits  were  £2,386,089  lOs.  7d.,  or 
£133,227  3s.  8d.  more  than  in  1894 ;  while  the 
withdrawals  amounted  to  £2,122,521  16s.  8d., . 
or  £146,102  lis.  8d.  less  than  the  amount  with- 
drawn last  year.  During  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1894  the  withdrawals  were  £88,935  17s.  lOd. 
in  excess  of  the  deposits,  but  during  the  last 
two  quarters  of  the  year  the  deposits  exceeded 
the  withdrawals  by  £73,173  16s.  5d.  There  was 
an  abnormal  increase  of  deposits  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1895,  the  total  sum  deposited 
amounting  to  £725,273  Ids.  The  withdrawals 
were  £668,448  Ss.  6d. ;  so  that  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  deposits  of  no  less  than  £156,825  9s.  6d. 
for  the  quarter— a  result  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
fixed  deposits  by  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions. 

Gk>yEENMBNT  LiFB  Insubange  Dspabtmbnt.  . 
The  condition  of  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Department  continues  to  afford  every 
satisfaction.  The  funds  at  the  close  of  last 
year  amounted  to  considerably  over  two  and 
a  quarter  millions  sterling,  and  at  the  present 
date  exceed  £2,300,000.  The  sums  assured, 
with  bonus  additions,  amounted  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  nearly  nine  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  commercial  depression  of  the  past  twelve  - 
months,  due  to  the  low  prices  ruling  in  the 
Home  markets  for  the  colony's  chief  staples, 
did  not  appreciably  affect  the  volume  of  new 
business  secured,  the  policies  for  the  year  hav- 
ing amounted  to  £729,013,  as  compared  with' 
£740,428  for  1893.    As  might  have  been  antici- 
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pated,  some  slight  increase  is  shown  in  the  dis- 
continuances by  surrender  and  lapse,  but  in 
this  respect  the  department's  experience  con- 
'trasts  favourably  with  its  Australasian  com- 
peers, whose  published  returns  do  not  in  any 
instance  show  such  a  large  net  gain  as  the  de- 
partment's, whilst  in  most  cases  a  decrease  in 
the  business  on  the  books  is  recorded.  The  Act 
which  was  passed  last  session  extending  the 
department's  powers  as  regards  investments  on 
mortgage  is  proving  an  advantageous  measure, 
and  desirable  securities  at  satisfactory  rates 
are  now  being  freely  offered. 

Public  Tbust  Office. 

The  legislation  by  which  the  Public  Trust 
Office  was  constituted  and  its  administration 
regulated  was  consolidated  and  amended  by  the 
Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act  of  last 
session.  By  that  Act  the  functions  of  this  im- 
portant office  are  so  clearly  defined,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Trustee  so  enlarged,  as  to 
.render  the  office  capable  of  affording  services  of 
a  wider  scope,  and  of  being  more  attractive  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  mainly  designed — of 
afifording  to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  the 
guarantee  of  the  colony  for  a  faithful  adminis- 
tration, and  for  the  security  of  the  invested 
funds.  The  business  of  the  office  continues  to 
increase,  and  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
the  total  number  of  estates  in  the  office  of  all 
•olasses  was  2,086,  of  the  total  estimated  capital 
value  of  £1,562,268.  The  best  index  to  the 
public  confidence  in  the  office  is  in  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  estates  placed 
in  the  office  by  wills  or  instruments  of  trust, 
and  these  properties,  at  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  had  increased  in  number  from  371  to 
892,  and  in  value  from  £543,238  to  £586,813. 

In  this  year's  estimates  I  propose  to  ask  the 
Committee  for  a  sum  of  £1,272  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency which  has  resulted  during  the  year  from 
the  realisation  of  bad  and  doubtful  securities 
on  which  the  capital  funds  of  the  office  had 
been  invested.  This  deficiency  will  bring  the 
total  amount  up  to  £5,370  of  all  such  deficien- 
cies proved  by  realisation,  and  will  be  met,  as 
formerly,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  office. 

The  administration  by  the  Public  Trustee  of 
4ihe  reserves  subject  to  **  The  West  Coast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1892,"  is  regarded  generally 
with  increasing  satisfaction  by  the  Native 
owners,  and  is  promoting  settlement  with  satis- 
faction to  both  races.  There  has  been  some 
little  difficulty  in  matters  of  detail  in  respect  to 
insurances  of  the  buildings.  The  tenants  claim 
that  the  said  insurances  should  be  effected  in 
their  names,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  Public 
Trustee.  This  matter  will  rectify  itself  without 
hindrance  or  disadvantage  to  the  lessees.  An 
area  of  33,889  acres  of  these  reserves,  formerly 
imoccupied,  has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
•been  leased  in  sections  of  an  average  area  of 
172  acres.  The  income  of  the  Native  owners 
has  already  risen  to  £15,470,  and  will  continue 
-to  increase  ;  for  tenders  are  now  invited  for 
leases  of  an  area  of  upwards  of  16,000  acres 
more  of  the  lands  which  the  Natives  cannot 
^emselves  occupy,  and  could  not  more  profit- 
Mr.  Ward 


ably  employ  than  by  letting  them  to  our  settlers. 
Of  the  Native  reserves  vested,  subject  to  other 
Acts,  in  the  Public  Trustee,  the  income  from 
lessees  amounts  to  £7,788. 

Advances  to  Settlebs. 

The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office 
was  established  by  the  Act  of  Ickst  session  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  settlers  to  whom 
the  high  rates  of  interest  for  loans  on  the 
mortgage  of  land,  with  the  heavy  incidental 
expenses,  had  become  burdensome,  and  of  thus 
removing  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  And  such  has  been  the  fall  by  which 
the  passage  of  the  Act  has  been  followed  in  the 
rates  of  interest  on  private  mortgages  generally 
that  this  result  alone  may  be  said  to  have  more 
than  justified  the  measure.  A  low  rate  of 
interest  encourages  improvements,  fosters  in- 
dustries, and  increases  the  avenues  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  total  applications  to  the  30th  June,  dealt 
with  by  the  Board,  were  1,552,  for  £559,855 ; 
and,  of  these,  965  were  granted  for  loans 
amounting  to  £854,907. 

I  attach  to  the  Budget  a  detailed  statement, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  honourable  mem- 
bers. 

The  advflmces  have,  it  is  believed,  been  autho- 
rised with  prudence,  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
public  safety.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  amongst  the  many  hundred 
applicants  for  loans  there  will  be  found  some 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  when  their 
applications  are  either  declined  or  the  amount 
offered  by  the  Board  is,  in  their  opinion,  not 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
security  offered.  Such  complaints  as  these  are 
sure  to  arise  in  dealing  with  a  large  business  of 
the  character  which  the  colony  has  now  under- 
taken; but  I  am  convinced  that  time  will 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Board. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  administration  of 
this  measure — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country —there  were  delays  inseparable  from 
that  period  of  necessarily  careful  consideration 
as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  an 
untrodden  course.  But  the  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  and  now,  as  soon  as  the  applioa- 
tions  are  received  with  the  required  valuation- 
fees,  and  are  found  to  be  in  order,  every  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  valuations  effected  and  the 
applications  considered  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  applications  for 
advances,  the  values  of  the  relative  securities 
are  estimated  by  trustworthy  men,  and  these 
estimates  are  reviewed  by  Chief  Valuers  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Mining  Industry. 
The  outlook  on  the  goldfields  of  the  colony 
is  very  promising  indeed.  A  very  large  amount 
of  foreign  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
mines  on  the  northern  fields,  and  this  is  ex- 
tending to  the  quartz-mines  on  the  West  Coast. 
The  dredging  operations  in  the  rivers  in  Otago 
have   proved  very  profitable.    Generally   the 
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ptogtesa  of  the  mining  industry,  and  the  na- 
mezoiis  inquiries  now  being  made  for  auriferous 
areas  throughout  the  colony,  together  with  the 
large  capital  already  invested  in  the  industry, 
-demand  that  greater  facilities  than  at  present 
exist  should  be  afforded  towards  prospecting 
localities  in  some  of  which  scarcely  any  mining 
urork  has  yet  been  done,  while  others  may  be 
considered  to  have  not  been  even  explored. 

With  the  view,  accordingly,  of  affording  en- 
^souragement  for  the  expenditure  of  capital  on 
mining  in  outlying  districts,  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  provide  for  granting  areas 
lor  a  limited  time  to  persons  with  sufficient 
-capital  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  prospecting 
operations  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  the  subsidy 
payable  to  individual  prospectors  under  the 
existing  regulations,  in  order  to  encourage 
mining  associations  and  local  bodies  to  send 
oat  prospecting  parties  in  their  respective  dis- 
trietB. 

Owing  to  the  provision  made  last  session  for 
prospecting  deep  levels,  negotiations  are  now 
almost  complete  for  testing  the  ground  at  the 
Thames  to  a  depth  of  2,000ft.  The  encourag- 
ing results  which  have  been  obtained  at  the 
deepest  workings  in  the  Reefton  and  Goro- 
mandel  districts  tend  to  justify  reasonable 
expectations  that  rich  auriferous  lodes  will  be 
found  at  greater  depths  than  have  hitherto 
been  worked  in  this  colony. 

The  comparatively  recent  new  departure  in 
gold-mining  by  means  of  dredging  is  also 
being  rapidly  developed,  and  affords  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  persons ;  while  the 
returns  of  gold  hitherto  obtained  show  satisfac- 
tory results,  that  have  every  prospect  of  being 
largely  increased.) 

Land-settlement, 

During  the.  twelve  months  ending  the  81st 
March  last,  land-settlement  moved  steadily 
forward.  The  number  of  selectors  and  pur- 
chasers of  Grown  lands  during  that  period  was 
2,631 ;  but,  as  the  conditions  on  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  lands  were  disposed  of  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  occupation, — such  as  pastoral  runs, 
town  sections,  and  miscellaneous  leases, — we 
may  deduct  these  and  still  get  1,984  selectors 
who  may  be  said  to  have  taken  up  lands  for 
permanent  settlement.  The  same  figures  for 
the  previous  year  were  2,281.  This  shows  a 
decrease  of  297  selectors.  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  fact  that  lands  suitable  for  settle- 
ment are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  of 
Access  each  year,  the  result  of  the  year's  trans- 
actions must  be  looked  on  as  satisfactory. 
The  above  figures  relate  to  all  classes  of  lands, 
including  the  Gheviot  and  other  purchased 
estates.  In  addition  to  these,  ten  associa- 
iions  had  selected  blocks,  but,  as  the  ballots 
for  individual  sections  had  not  taken  place  on 
the  Slst  March,  they  are  not  included.  They 
aomber  491  members.  For  the  same  reason  86 
•electors  under  the  improved-farm  system  are 
not  included,  the  preliminary  arrangements 
only  having  been  made.  If  all  these  figures 
axe  added  we  shall  find  that  up  to  that  date 


arrangements  were  practically  complete  for 
settling  2,561  settlers  on  the  land.  The 
greater  number  of  these  settlers  hold  their 
lands  under  the  lease  in  perpetuity,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  improvement  and  resi- 
dence are  compulsory.  The  number  of  selec- 
tors for  cash  has  gradually  been  decreasing  for 
some  years.  In  cases  where  lands  are  thrown 
open  for  optional  selection,  however,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour 
of  the  lease  with  a  purchasing- clause  over  that 
of  the  lease  in  perpetuity.  The  total  territorial 
revenue  for  the  year  on  current  and  new  trans- 
actions was  £316,166  lis.  9d.,  an  increase  on 
that  for  the  previous  year  of  £3,107  4s.  lOd. 
As  against  this,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
arrears  due  to  the  Grown  of  £3,788  5s.  lid., 
which  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  low  prices  for 
stock  and  produce  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  year. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Government 
will  offer  for  selection  some  very  good  lands 
in  the  Awarua  Block,  and  others  in  other  parts 
of  the  colony,  for  which  many  people  are  wait- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  recent 
acquisitions  in  what  is  known  as  the  King- 
country  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  as  to 
survey  and  reading  to  be  thrown  open. 

Impbovbd-fabm  Settlements. 
A  new  system  of  settlement  was  authorised 
by  **  The  Lands  Improvement  and  Native 
Lands  Acquisition  Act,  1894,"  which  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  difficulty  of  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  useful  and  permanent  settlers  on 
the  land.  The  system  is  termed  **  improved- 
farm  settlements,"  and  it  is  a  modification  of 
the  '*  village-homestead  system  "  introduced  by 
the  late  Hon.  J.  Ballance  in  1885.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  blocks  are  set  aside  in 
suitable  localities,  to  be  occupied  by  men 
selected  by  the  Gommissioners  of  Crown  Lands, 
in  areas  varying  from  10  to  200  acres;  and 
assistance  is  given  by  the  State  by  way  of 
advances  to  cover  the  cost  of  clearing,  house- 
building, and  grass-seed,  if  required,  the  clear- 
ing, &c.,  being  limited  to  100  acres.  The 
lands  are  burdened  with  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government,  on  which  the 
settlers  pay  4  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition 
to  the  rental  of  the  land.  Up  to  the  present 
date  eighteen  settlements  have  been  formed, 
the  area  set  aside  being  21,202  acres,  which 
will  be  allotted  to  193  settlers,  but  up  to  the 
31st  March  the  actual  allotment  of  9,730  acres 
to  107  settlers  only  had  been  completed.  The 
area  already  felled  is  4,048  acres,  and  the 
area  grassed  is  1,469  acres.  The  amount  ad- 
vanced to  settlers  up  to  the  31st  March  was 
£5,698  4s.  lid.;  and  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements on  the  land,  including  the  Go- 
vernment advances,  was  £6,964  19s.  3d.  It 
is  intended  to  introduce  the  half-time  system 
into  all  these  settlements  so  soon  as  it  can 
be  arranged,  several  are  already  under  it,  and  it 
is  hoped  by  this  means  to  find  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  settlers  to  keep  them  goings 
whilst  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  time 
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to  improve  their  farms.  It  is  believed  that 
the  system  just  started  will  offer  to  those  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  secure  lands  otherwise  a 
ohance  of  obtaining  a  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  labour-market  from  conges- 
tion. 

Lakd  fob  Settlements  Act. 

Details  under  the  operations  of  the  above  Act 
have  already  beeu  furnished  to  Parliament  (see 
G.-^,  1895) ;  and  the  following  summarises 
them :  Up  to  the  81st  March,  1895,  there  had 
been  actually  purchased  eight  estates,  contain- 
ing 15,104  acres  1  rood  15  perches,  at  a  cost 
for  purchase,  reading,  and  other  expenses  of 
£65,257  2s.  4d.  Arrangements  had  also  been 
completed  at  that  date  for  the  purchase  of  five 
other  estates,  containing  28,819  acres,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £102,515,  but  no  payments 
had  been  made.  Since  the  31st  March  to  date 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  five  additional  estates,  containing  7,778 
acres,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £27,789.  Sum- 
marisiug  these  figures  to  date,  the  estates  pur- 
chased and  arranged  to  be  purchased  number 
eighteen,  with  a  total  area  of  58,701  acres,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £195,561  2s.  4d.,pZti£  whatever 
additional  cost  there  may  be  for  surveys  and  a 
little  reading.  The  great  bulk  of  the  land  com- 
prising these  estates  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
will  be  readily  taken  up  so  soon  as  offered  to 
the  public.  In  the  estates  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  public  prior  to  the  81st  March  a 
large  amount  of  successful  settlement  had  taken 
place;  and  since  that  date  two  other  estates 
nave  been  offered  for  selection,  the  whole  area 
of  which  was  taken  up  at  once,  and  for  which 
there  were  many  more  applicants  than  the  land 
would  satisfy.  On  only  one  of  the  estates 
offered  for  selection  up  to  date  was  there  a  resi- 
dent at  the  time  of  purchase  by  the  Grown,  but 
there  are  now  120  lessees  holding  these  lands, 
of  whom  —  at  Slst  March  —  61  were  resident. 
The  rents  of  the  lands  leased  up  to  31st  March 
showed  a  return  of  4*14  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  desir- 
able estates  under  offer,  with  which  the  Land 
Purchase  Boards  will  very  soon  proceed  to  deal. 

Resumption  op  Railway  Gonteol  by  the 

Gk}VEBNMENT. 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
passed  last  session,  the  management  of  the 
railways  reverted  to  the  Government  on  the 
1st  January,  1895. 

Gonsiderable  reductions  have  already  been 
made  in  rates  and  charges  for  colonial  pro- 
ducts, and  in  some  cases  there  are  already 
indications  of  an  increased  volume  of  traffic. 
This  makes  it  imperative  that  steps  should  im- 
mediately be  taken  to  make  provision  for  a 
corresponding  increase  of  rolling-stock.  We 
have  also  endeavoured  to  further  the  cause  of 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  popularise 
the  railways,  by  conveying  school- children  and 
their  parents  at  nominal  rates  to  both  town  and 
country.  In  this  way  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  its  resources  has  been 
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made  known  to  those  who  otherwise  wonld  1i&t» 
had  no  such  opportunity.  Very  general  satis- 
faction has  been  expressed  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  this  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  diminished  yield  of  wheat  the 
railway  revenue  has  suffered  to  a  considerable 
extent;  but  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
grain  has  been  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  sow 
much  larger  areas  this  year  than  hitherto. 

The  opening  of  the  Rotorua  line  is  an  histozie 
event  long  looked  forward  to,  and  likely  to  lead 
to  a  great  development  of  our  tourist  business. 
Already  much  larger  numbers  than  heretofore 
have  visited  the  thermal  wonderland,  and  the 
resources  of  the  district  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Large  additions  are  being  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists  and  excursion- 
ists, who  are  certain  to  take  advantage  of  the 
through  railway  communication  during  the 
coming  season. 

My  colleague  the  Minister  for  Railways  vrill 
place  more  fully  before  the  House  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  as  to  its  policy  for  the 
future  working  qf  the  New  Zealand  railways. 

OUB  TSLEGBAPH  GaBLES. 

A  new  cable  across  Gook  Strait,  from  Oterangi 
Bay  to  White's  Bay,  31  knots  in  length,  was 
laid  on  the  7th  May  last  by  the  "  Terranora.'* 
This  cable  was  ordered  last  year  in  anticipation 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  old  three-core,  ori- 
ginally laid  in  1866. 

On  the  29th  April,  a  few  days  before  laying 
the  new  cable,  this  old  one  parted  in  several 
places.  With  the  new  single  conductor,  ope- 
rated by  the  Wheatstone  automatic  instruments^ 
which  have  been  introduced  since  my  last  State- 
ment, it  has  been  practicable  to  cope  with  the 
telegraph  traffic  between  the  North  and  South 
Islands,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  three- 
core  cable,  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  single- core  cable  has  been  ordered 
from  England,  and  is  expected  here  in  time  to 
be  laid  in  December. 

The  Wanganui  to  Wakapuaka  cable  has  been 
permanently. duplexed,  materially  assisting  in 
overtaking  the  telegraph  work  between  the  two 
Islands,  as  well  as  that  between  the  North 
Island  and  Australia. 

It  is  deserving  of  note  that  the  cost  of  the 
cable-steamer  "Terranora,"  including  the  ex- 
penses of  purchase  of  new  cables  and  repairing 
of  old  cables,  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 
£8,258;  but,  had  the  Government  adopted 
during  the  last  year  the  former  system  of 
employing  a  steamer  from  outside  the  colony 
to  do  the  work  which  the  **Terranora"  has 
done,  the  actual  cost  would  have  been  £16,000, 
so  that  by  utilising  the  *'  Terrancra "  the  Go- 
vernment has  not  only  saved  the  cost  of  the 
new  cables  that  have  been  laid,  but  also  the 
cost  of  the  steamer  itself.  Then,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  was  £8,000  to  the  good  over  and 
above  what  the  expenditure  would  have  been. 
This  is  extremely  satisfactory.  It  is  not  desir- 
able, however,  that  the  "  Terrancra  "  should  be 
used  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
work  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  oar 
cables.    Though  the  **  Terranora  *'  has  daring 
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the  last  three  yean  done  excellent  work,  the 
time  has  now  arriyed  when  she  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  steamer. 

Post  and  TELsaBAPH  (Tonfebekce. 

The  Conference  met  at  Hobart  in  February 
last,  and  was  attended  by  Ministerial  repre- 
sentatiyes  from  all  the  colonies.  The  meeting 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  Melbourne,  but,  at 
my  instance,  the  other  colonies  agreed  to  meet 
at  Hobart,  and  on  a  date  earlier  than  that  ori- 
ginally fixed,  in  order  that  I  might,  on  my  way 
to  London,  be  able  to  attend— a  consideration 
for  my  convenience  of  which  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  my  appreciation. 

As  my  arrangements  necessitated  my  early 
departare  from  Hobart,  I  was  unable  to  remain 
thxoaghout  the  meeting;  but  the  colony's 
interests  were  well  looked  after  by  the  Post- 
master-General of  Tasmania,  who  was  good 
enough  to  consent  to  act  for  me  in  my  absence. 

The  principal  business  transacted  at  the  Oon- 
ference  affecting  New  Zealand  was  that  relating 
to  ocean-mail  and  telegraph* cable  services. 

The  Conference,  on  a  motion  submitted  by 
me,  reaffirmed  the  desirableness  of  establishing 
a  four-weekly  mail-service  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Vancouver,  alternating  with 
the  present  San  Francisco  mail-steamers,  so  as 
to  provide  a  fortnightly  Pacific  service.  This 
question  is  treated  of  at  greater  length  in 
another  part  of  the  Statement. 

The  threatened'  withdrawal  of  Victoria,  now 
one  of  the  guarantors  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
working  of  the  Eastern  and  New  Zealand- 
Sydney  telegraph  cables,  brought  the  whole 
question  of  cable  communication  and  cable 
guarantees  very  prominently  before  the  Con- 
ference. Besides  reaffirming  the  desirableness 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable,  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  another  motion  of  mine,  under 
which  the  amounts  hitherto  guaranteed  by  the 
colonies  in  respect  to  the  New  Zcfidand-Sydnev 
and  Eastern  cables  were  materially  reduced, 
thereby  effecting  a  considerable  annual  saving 
to  this  colony.  Not  only  did  the  motion  secure 
the  continued  adhesion,  of  Victoria  to  the 
cable-guarantee  agreements,  but  the  reduction 
of  the  colonies'  liabilities  was  obtained  without 
increasing  the  Press  rates  over  the  New  Zea- 
land-Sydney cable,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable. 

I  feel  sure  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
New  Zealand  to  have  low  cable  rates,  both  for 
the  Press  and  public  ;  and  I  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  the  development 
^  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  the  colonies 
*  will  enable  a  further  reduction  to  be  made,  so 
as  to  place  the  use  of  the  cables  at  the  com- 
mand of  all  classes. 

The  later  negotiations  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  J^acific  cable  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  in  another  part  of  the  State- 
ment. 

The  interests  of  the  mercantile  community 
were  further  considered  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  obligatory  use  of  the  cable-code  vo- 
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cabulary  recently  issued  by  the  Intemationaf 
Office  at  Berne.  Action  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference to  enable  the  matter  to  be  watched,, 
and  dealt  with  at  the  proper  time. 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Federal 
mail-service  was  also  debated,  but  the  result^ 
except  that  the  Conference  strongly  expressed 
its  disapproval  of  coloured  labour  on  subsidised 
steamers,  is  of  little  interest  to  this  colony. 

Uniform  ocean  penny  postage  was  also  dis- 
cussed, but  the  time  was  regarded  as  inoppor- 
tune for  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
rate. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  has  already 
been  laid  before  Parliament ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  large  number  of  subjects,  princi- 
pally of  a  departmental  and  technical  nature, 
came  before  the  Conference,  and  were  fully 
considered  and  dealt  with,  to  the  common  ad- 
vantage of  the  colonies. 

Concession  on  Cost  of  Management  of  our 
Inscbibbd  Stock. 

Upon  assuming  the  position  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  hold,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  our  inscribecl 
stock.  These  charges  were  originally  £600  per 
million,  but  after  ten  millions  had  been  reached 
the  Bank  lowered  the  rate  to  £550  on  the  suc- 
ceeding millions  up  to  fifteen  millions,  and  a 
further  concession  was  made  of  £50  per  million 
on  the  remainder  of  the  amount  inscribed  ii^ 
the  Bank  books. 

I  am  aware  that  this  matter  had  not  been 
lost  sight  of  by  my  predecessors;  and  our 
present  Agent  -  OeneraJ  had  already  made 
strong  representations  to  the  Bank  authorities 
to  have  the  charges  reduced,  but  without 
success.  Upon  my  arrival  in  London,  I  de- 
termined that  further  efforts 'should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  existing  charge,  then  amounting, 
to  over  £18,000  j>&t  annum.  Our  Agent-Gene- 
ral, in  conjunction  with  the  Agents-General 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  had  a 
few  weeks  before  waited  upon  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  strongly  urged 
their  claims  for  a  reduction  of  charges,  and 
they  discussed  the  matter  very  fully  with  the 
Bank  authorities.  No  hopes  were,  however,, 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Governor  that  their 
application  would  be  favourably  considered. 
Subsequently,  the  Agent  -  General  wrote  a 
formal  application  to  the  Bank  asking  for  a> 
reduction  of  the  charges :  this  application  was 
declined.  I  determined  to  personally  urge  our 
claim  upon  the  Governor,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  Agent-General,  I  was  favoured  with  an. 
interview  with  the  Governor  and  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  who  then  promised  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
the  Governor  informed  me  that  the  Bank  had 
decided  to  make  a  reduction  of  £100  per  mil- 
lion per  annum.  The  rate  will  now  stand  at 
£500  per  million  for  the  first  ten  millions,. 
£450  per  million  for  the  succeeding  five  mil- 
lions, and  £400  per  million  for  the  amount- 
inscribed  above  fifteen  millions.  This  reduc- 
tion, dating  from  the   Ist  May,  1895,  upon 
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a  total  of  upwards  of  thirty-six  millions 
of  inscribed  stock,  represents  a  saving  of 
£3,600  per  annum  —  a  valuable  concession, 
you  will  admit;  but  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  rate  is  still  too  high.  It  is 
right  also  to  mention  that  the  Bank  has 
waived  its  special  charge  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  outstanding  Government  de- 
bentures into  inscribed  stock,  and  is  prepared 
to  make  any  further  inscriptions  of  a  similar 
nature  free  of  charge,  out-of-pocket  expenses 
excepted. 

The  Million-and-a-Half  Loan. 
As  "The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers 
Act,  189i,"  authorised  the  raising  of  three  mil- 
lions, in  sums  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half 
millions  in  each  financial  year,  subject  to  a 
limitation  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  Loan  Agents  appointed 
under  the  Act  proceeded  to  issue  a  prospectus 
calling  for  tenders  for  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  8-per-cent.  inscribed  stock,  to  be  lodged  at 
the  Bank  of  England  on  or  before  Friday,  the 
8rd  May,  1895.  The  minimum  price  of  issue 
was  fixed  at  £90  per  cent.  Instalments  were 
made  payable  by  5  per  cent,  deposit;  25  per 
cent,  on  the  18th  May ;  35  per  cent,  on  the 
1st  July ;  and  35  per  cent,  on  the  1st  August, 
1895.  Instalments  paid  in  full  on  or  after 
the  18th  May,  1895,  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of  England  on  or  after  the  Ist  August 
next ;  but  scrip  paid  up  in  full  was  to  be  forth- 
with inscribed.  The  nominal  amount  of  stock 
was  to  carry  six  months'  interest,  payable  on 
the  1st  October,  1895. 

On  opening  the  tenders  at  the  Bank  of 
England  the  result  was  found  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  In  respect  of  one  million  and 
a  half,  applications  for  £5,960,400,  at  prices 
varying  from  £100  to  £90,  were  sent  in ;  and, 
of  these,  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  tenders  at 
£9^  88.  were  accepted,  those  above  that  price 
being  allotted  in  full. 

The  average  price  realised  was  £94  8s.  9d., 
and  the  amount  payable  was  £1,416,601  2s. 

The  full  accounts  connected  with  this  ope- 
ration have  not  yet  been  received  from  the 
Loan  Agents,  so  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
exact  amount  of  expenses  incurred.  I  may, 
however,  say  that  no  portion  of  the  loan  was 
underwritten,  nor  any  expense  incurred  in  this 
respect.  An  offer  to  underwrite  was  made  and 
declined.  Correspondence  relating  to  this  loan 
operation  will  be  shortly  placed  before  you. 

Now,  honourable  gentlemen  may  think  that, 
as  the  raising  of  this  loan  was  attended  with 
60  much  success,  the  operation  itself  was 
of  a  simple  character ;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  determination  to  fix  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  for  our  new  loan  caused,  as 
you  may  imagine,  great  anxiety,  and  was 
only  decided  upon  after  the  most  careful 
consideration ;  and  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  ac- 
cused of  divulging  matter  of  a  confidential 
nature  when  I  assure  the  House  that  some  of 
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the  highest  financial  authorities  in  London 
were  of  opinion  that  a  3  -  per  -  cent,  loan 
would  not  he  likely  to  prove  successful.  It 
is  my  pleasurable  duty  to  state  that  our 
Loan  Agents  were  indefatigable  and  untiring 
in  their  exertions  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
loan,  after  we  had  decided  upon  the  rate  and 
the  minimum  price  of  issue,  and  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  splendid  result  I  am  not  de- 
sirous of  taking  to  myself  any  credit  which 
properly  belongs  to  them.  I  have  also  to  thank 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  his 
valuable  advice  and  assistance.  To  the  general 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  then  in 
London,  and  to  the  local  manager,  I  am  also 
indebted  for  the  courtesy  and  information  they 
so  willingly  extended  to  me. 

The  Queensland  and  Western  Aostraliaii 
Governments  came  out  with  S^-per-oent.  loans 
immediately  before  our  own  3-per-oent.  locui 
was  announced ;  and  I  have  had  some  caloula- 
tions  made  comparing  the  results  of  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  their  loans  with  our  own.  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  Western  Australian 
loan  was  issued  with  an  alternative  currency 
— ^namely,  twenty  or  forty  years;  while  the 
Queensland  and  our  own  carry  a  fifty  years* 
currency.  The  average  annual  charge  per 
£100  of  stock  on  each  of  these  loans  (of  course, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenses  of 
floating)  is  as  follows : — 

The  Queensland  loan,  which  averaged  £101 
12s.  7d.,  gives  an  annual  charge  of  £3  8s. 
7d.  per  cent. 
The  Western  Australian  loan,  which  ave- 
raged £103  Is.  4d.,  gives  an  annual  charge 
of  £3  7s.  2d.  per  cent,  for  a  forty  years' 
currency,  £3  58.  lOd.  for  a  twenty  years' 
currency,  and  £3  7s.  4d.  for  a  fifty  years' 
currency. 
New  Zealand  Sper-cents,  which  averaged 
£94  8s.  9d.,  give  an  annual  charge  of  £3 
4s.  6d.  per  cent. 
And  now,  applying  these  figures  to  the  one' 
million-and-a-half  loan,  I  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  prices  over  par  obtained  by  the 
3^-per-cent.  loans  of  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  the  price  our   own   loan    realised, 
although  under  par,  effects  a  saving  to  our  tax- 
payers, as  compared  with  Queensland,  of  £3,062 
10s.  per  annum,  or  £153,125  for  the  full  period 
of  fifty  years.      And,  compared  with  Western 
Australia,  there  is  an  annual  saving  of  £2,000 
on  the  forty  years'  currency,  or  £80,000  for  the 
full  term ;  or  a  saving  of  £1,000  on  the  twenty 
years'  currency,  or  £20,000  for  the  full  term. 
But,  supposing  the  Western  Australian  loan 
had  had  a  fifty  years*  currency,  then  the  com- 
parison would  show  an  annual  saving  of  £2,125, 
or  £106,250  for  the  full  term.    These  figures 
speak  for  themselves ;  but  I  will  take  one  more 
illustration  of  the  advantage  derived  from  a 
3per-cent.  loan  over  a  S^-per-cent.  loan,  both 
having  a  currency  Of  fifty  years.    Taking  the 
3i-per-cent.  loan  at  par  and  the  3-per-cent.  loan        | 
at  £94  8s.  9d.,  the  annual  saving  effected  on  a 
million-and-a-half  loan  would  be  £4,125,  which 
represents  a  saving  of  £206,250  for  the  full 
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period  of  fifty  years.  Furthermore,  I  can  as- 
sore  you  that  in  the  annual  charge  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  amount  required  to  re- 
store the  full  capital  charge  by  the  time  the 
loan  falls  due.  This  saving  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  may  be  stated  in  another  and  even  more 
forcible  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the  £4,125 
just  referred  to  :  now,  this  amount,  if  invested 
at  8  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would,  by  the 
time  our  loan  expires,  reach  in  round  figures 
the  large  sum  of  £466,000 ;  or,  if  compounded 
at  a  3^-per-cent.  rate,  it  would  produce  over 
£500,000  during  the  same  period. 

With  these  figures  before  you,  I  am  justified 
in  feeling  a  profound  sense  of  satisfaction  at 
having  been,  in  my  humble  way,  the  associate 
in  carrying  to  a  successful  result  what,  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  termed  a  splendid  operation — 
an  operation  which,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
advantages  gained  by  bringing  money  down  to 
a  level  that  admits  of  its  being  profitably  em- 
ployed by  those  who  require  it  to  develop  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the  country,  again 
enables  New  Zealand  to  lead  the  van  of  new 
and  beneficial  undertakings  amongst  her  con- 
tinental neighbours. 

The  Comhebcial  Position  of  the  Gountby. 
One  has  become  so  accustomed  to  hear  pessi- 
mists decrying  the  commercial  position  of  the 
•country  that  it  would  seem  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  convince  these  detractors  of 
New  Zealand  of  their  folly.  This  pessimism 
has,  in  truth,  become  with  some  an  incurable 
disease.  The  great  difficulty  which  has  in 
recent  years  confronted  all  producing  coun- 
tries has  been  the  steady  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  There 
are  many  causes  assigned  for  the  downward 
tendency  which  has  taken  place  in  values. 
Some  attribute  it  to  monometallism,  others  to 
•overproduction  ;  and  again  are  to  be  found 
those  who  believe  that  the  system  of  assured 
and  rapid  transit  has  so  developed  all  over  the 
world  m  our  own  times  that  the  former  posi- 
tion of  values,  which  had  been  maintained  for  a 
continued  period  at  a  high  level,  has  for  ever 
disappeared.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  a  marvellous  trans- 
formation has  taken  place,  and  that  the  duty 
is  forced  upon  statesmen  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  what  is  recognised  to  be  a  great  and 
intricate  problem.  In  this  matter  New  Zea- 
land has  not  lagged  behind.  The  Government 
have  endeavoured  to  apply  common  -  sense 
to  lengthen  the  reach  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity ;  and  I  take  it  that  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  for 
a  producing  country  is  not  only  to  create  an 
increased  output  of  its  products,  but  to  have 
new  markets  to  which  to  send  those  pro- 
duo  ts.  The  more  outside  markets  to  which  we 
can  get  access  the  greater  will  be  the  compe- 
tition for  the  purchase  of  our  goods.  The  Go- 
vernment, believing  that  the  true  policy  for 
this  country  is  to  assist  the  settlers  to  find 
fresh  markets,  have,  subject  to  ratification  by 
Parliament,  entered  into  reciprocal  tariffs  with 
43outh  Australia  and  Canada,  by  which  inter- 


change can  be  effected  with  them  of  some  of 
our  products. 

Bank  Assets  (Company. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  present  position  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  Estates  Company  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Honourable  members  are  aware 
that  this  company  owns  large  areas  of  land, 
which,  whilst  in  many  cases  suitable  for  closer 
settlement,  are  not  now  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Attached  as  the  company  is  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  advisable  at  an  early  date  to  seriously 
consider  in  what  manner  this  intimate  relation 
can  be  modified.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  say 
that  no  hasty  treatment  of  this  important 
matter  should  be  entertained.  In  my  opinion 
the  subject  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant 
the  special  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  both  Houses. 

Recipbocity  with  South  Austhaua, 
I  will  first  deal  with  the  tariff  treaty  between 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Since  this 
tariff  treaty  has  been  published  some  of  the 
highly  -  protective  colonies  of  Australia  have 
taken  exception  to  it,  and  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  endeavour  to  prevent  New  Zealand  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  intercolonial  trade.  It 
does  not  require  much  thought  to  see  that  the 
very  strength  of  the  position  is  to  insure  that 
there  should  be  special  concessions  for  New 
Zealand,  because  if  the  treaty  I  have  referred  to 
had  general  application  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  having  a  treaty  at  all.  But  i  t  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  treaty  with  South  Aus- 
tralia does  not  prevent  us  entering  into  similar 
arrangements  with  other  colonies  upon  such 
articles  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  In  other 
words,  we  can  send  to  any  other  colony  every 
article  we  are  agreeing  under  this  treaty  to 
send  to  South  Australia ;  and  South  Australia 
can  do  likewise.  Our  concessions  apply  to  the 
articles  we  receive.  If  Victoria  has  anything 
outside  the  four  articles  we  have  agreed  to 
'accept  from  South  Australia  in  exchange  for 
goods  from  this  colony,  we  should  be  delighted 
to  consider  a  proposal  from  them,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  South  Australia  would  be  equally 
pleased  to  treat  with  them.  For  South  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
standing  by  and  letting  the  highly-protective 
colonies  exclude  them  from  the  benefits  of  Aus- 
tralasian trade  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sui- 
cidal. I  shall  presently  read  the  memoranda 
of  agreement  between  the  respective  colonies, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  South  Australia 
agrees  to  accept,  free  of  duty,  barley,  oats, 
horses,  and  hops ;  and  New  Zealand  likewise 
agrees  to  accept  free  of  duty  the  wine,  olive-oil, 
dried  and  fresh  fruits,  and  salt  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  an  understanding  that  the 
admission  of  wine  to  this  country  will  cease 
should  prohibition  at  any  time  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  considering  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  South  Australia,  I  would  ask 
honourable  members  to  recognise  that  this  is 
but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  what  is  now 
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being  proposed  to  be  done  may  lead  the  way  to 
farther  desirable  ooncessions  between  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies.  It  is  to  me  difficult  to 
understand  the  arguments  that  have  been  put 
forth  by  some  Australian  Governments  that  the 
proposed  reciprocal  tariff  between  South  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  adverse  to  their 
desire  for  a  federated  Australia  —  a  proposal 
which  does  not  directly  concern  New  Zealand. 
Viewing  the  position  from  all  points,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  bringing  about  federation 
between  the  Australian  Colonies  is  the  adjust- 
ing  of  their  Customs  tariffs  to  enable  them  as 
a  whole  to  maintain  their  revenue,  which  is 
now  largely  established  through  the  indepen- 
dent Customs  tariffs  they  have  against  each 
other;  so  that  reciprocal  treaties  between 
themselves,  gradually  paving  the  way  towards 
the  establishment  of  one  common  tariff,  should 
assist  rather  than  retard  the  movement  they 
are  advocating.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that 
a  federated  Australia  is  a  far  greater  distance 
off  than  the  ardent  advocates  of  it  believe. 
There  are  many  and  serious  difficulties  in  their 
way ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  surely  unwise 
to  continue  the  policy  of  cutting  each  other's 
throats  by  maintaining  the  restrictive  and, 
in  some  cases,  prohibitive  tariffs  against  the 
natural  products  of  the  several  countries.  In- 
stead of  regarding  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  bars  to  their  movement,  I  should 
have  thought  that  we  should  have  been  hailed 
as  countries  who  were,  in  a  not  unimportant 
degree,  assisting  by  our  action  in  destroying  a 
system  that  has  proved  so  injurious  to  some 
colonies  who  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  respect.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  what 
trade  will  be  created  under  the  reciprocal 
tariff  with  South  Australia.  A  year  or  two's 
experience  will  be  necessary  to  enable  a  fair 
comparison  to  be  made.  On  both  sides  the 
articles  we  now  propose  to  make  free  have 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  made  prohibitory  by 
the  duty  imposed  on  them;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  which  will  follow  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  is  not  easy  to  estimate? 
There  are  those  in  this  colony  who  will  argue 
that  the  treaty  is  in  favour  of  South  Australia, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  in 
South  Australia  who  argue  that  the  treaty  is 
in  favour  of  New  Zealand.  I  say  that  those 
who  are  desirous  of  creating  a  reciprocal  treaty, 
as  we  are,  must  be  prepared  to  give  and  take  ; 
and  that,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  having 
a  free  market  for  our  staple  products  on  both 
sides,  we  should  not  be  too  fastidious  in  en- 
deavouring to  forecast  whether  the  balance  of 
gain  will  be  for  or  against  either  country.  The 
question  should  be.  Is  it  desirable  to  promote 
our  trade  with  a  great  colony  like  South  Aus- 
tralia ?  To  that  the  answer  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  colony  will  be  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage.  Then,  if  it  is  to  our  advantage, 
are  we  prepared  to  make  any  temporary  sacrifice 
that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  create  a 
friendly  interchange  of  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring colony  ?  To  that  the  answer  would  un- 
deniably be.  We  certainly  should.  I  have  had  a 
Mr.  Ward 


careful  estimate  prepared  of  the  probable  Iosb- 
of  revenue  to  this  colony  during  the  first  year'a 
operation  of  the  treaty,  and  I  think  I  am  with- 
in the  mark  when  I  state  that  it  will  not  exceed 
£6,000,  an  amount  I  have  provided  for  in  the- 
estimate  for  the  year,  and  have  left  a  consider- 
able margin  to  spare,  in  case  my  judgment 
should  be  at  fault. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  think  it  is  right 
to  draw  attention  to  the  advantages  which  may 
be  reasonably  anticipated  from  establishing  a 
trade  with  South  Australia.  It  will  be  inter^ 
esting  to  honourable  members  to  know  that 
during  1898  South  Australia  imported  from 
Victoria  23,040  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at 
£5,832,  and  also  44,991  bushels  of  oats,  valued 
at  £4,949.  South  Australia  imported  from  New 
ZeaJand  last  year  12,977  bushels  of  oats,  valued 
at  £1,209.  In  1886  New  Zealand  exported  to 
South  Australia  33,641  bushels  of  barley,  valued 
at  £6.914,  and  200,604  bushels  of  oats,  valued  at 
£20,668.  The  following  year  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  raised  the  duty  on  barley 
from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  on  oats  from 
3d.  per  bushel  to  2s.  per  cental,  and  thereby 
practically  shut  out  New  Zealand  from  the 
South  Australian  market.  There  is  also  every 
possibility  of  a  large  timber  trade  being  de- 
veloped, for  South  Australia  imports  annuiJly 
a  hundred  and  seventy- four  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  timber,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
which  could  be  supplied  by  New  Zealand. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  that  honourable - 
members  will  view  impartially  the  proposed 
trade  arrangements  with  South  Australia. 
That  such  arrangements  are  certain  to  become 
the  forerunner  of  other  treaties,  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  must  add  materially  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  I  am  firmly  persuaded. 

"  Agreement,  made  this  2nd  day  of  February, 
1895,  between  the  Honourable  Joseph  Groorge- 
Ward,  Treasurer,  acting  for  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Cameron  Kingston,  Attorney- 
General,  acting  for  the  Government  of  South 
Australia,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is 
agreed  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, — (1.)  During 
the  term  of  this  agreement,  South  Australia 
shall  admit  duty-free  the  goods  referred  to  in 
the  First  Schedule,  the  produce  of  New  Zea- 
land. (2.)  During  the  term  of  this  agreement 
New  Zealand  shall  admit  duty-free  the  goods 
referred  to  in  the  Second  Schedule,  the  product 
of  South  Australia.  (3.)  During  the  term  of 
this  agreement  neither  New  Zealand  nor  South. 
Australia  shall  reduce  the  existing  duties 
leviable  on  the  goods  referred  to  in  the  said 
Schedules,  the  produce  of  any  other  colony  or 
country.  (4.)  This  agreement  to  commence 
on  the  1st  day  of  May  next  ensuing,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  seven  years  from  such  date,  subject 
to  determination  by  one  year's  notice  on  either 
side.  (5.)  Schedule  1 — Goods  to  be  admitted 
duty-free  by  South  Australia:  Barley,  oats, 
horses.  Schedule  *2 — Goods  to  be  admitted 
duty-free  by  New  Zealand  :  Wine,  olive-oil, 
salt.  (6.)  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  tty- 
this  agreement  until  fully  authoriseid  by  Act, 
each  colony  will  refund  any  duty  collected  on. 
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•goods  herein  agreed  to  be  admitted  duty-free. 
><7.)  Either  party  to  have  the  right  to  cancel 
this  agreement  by  notice  to  the  other  any  time 
on  or  before  noon  of  Wednesday,  6th  February 
instant. — J.  G.  Ward.    G.  G.  Kingston. 

"  It  is  hereby  further  agreed,  subject  to  con- 
firmation as  per  original  agreement,  that  the 
-ioUowing  commodities  shall  be  included  in  the 
arrangement  for  free  interchange  between  New 
Zealand  and  South  Australia — namely,  New 
Zealand  to  admit  free  of  duty  South- Australian- 
grown  fresh  aud  dried  fruits ;  South  Australia 
to  admit  free  of  duty  New- Zealand-grown  hops. 
South  Australian  grapes  to  be  guaranteed  free 
of  disease,  and,  in  event  of  disease,  to  be 
prohibited  until  free  of  disease. — For  New  Zea- 
land, J.  O.  Ward.  For  South  Australia,  J.  H. 
'Gordon,  Chief  Secretary." 

Rbciprocity  with  Canada. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  all  in 
this  country  to  know  that  a  tariff  treaty  has 
been  arranged  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Legislatures  of  both  countries)  between  Canada 
and  New  Zealand.  The  main  features  of  the 
treaty  are  that  some  of  our  great  staple  pro- 
ducts will  be  admitted  into  Canada  free. 
Under  the  proposals  a  considerable  expansion 

•  of  trade  may  be  looked  for  in  the  products 
brought  forth  by  country  settlers,  as  well  as  of 
trade  generally,  in  the  colony.  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  confirm  the  proposal 
have  been  completed,  there  will  be  a  free  mar- 
ket between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for  wool 

•  and  woollen  manufactures,  blankets,  flannels, 
tweeds,  rug^live-stock,  frozen  and  fresh  meat, 
bacon  and  hnns,  fish,  hides,  condensed  or  pre- 
served milk,  flax,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  wheat- 

.  flour,  seeds,  binder-twine,  coaJ,  kerosene  oil, 
safes,  organs  and  pianofortes,  tallow,  lum- 
ber, and  timber.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
on  the  free  list  named  above,  concessions  in 
'  favour  of  the  following  articles  are  made : 
Should  a  duty  be  placed  in  New  Zealand  upon 
agricultural  implements,  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  from  Canada ;  and  a  concession  of 
2A  per  cent,  below  the  general  tariff  rates  is 
auo  provided  upon  twine  of  all  kinds,  ropes, 
and  cordage.  As  Canada  is  a  large  manu- 
'ftMsturer  and  exporter  of  binder-twine,  ropes, 
and  cordage,  the  competition  which  will  en- 
sue in  this  country  in  that  industry  will 
•remove  any  friction  that  may  have  existed, 
and  insure  at  least  a  fair  value  upon  this 
article.  There  will  also  be  a  deduction  equal 
to  10  per  cent,  off  the  Customs  tariff  upon 

•  leather,  and  5  per  cent,  upon  boots  and  shoes, 
harness  and   Mbddlery,   as   between   the  two 

-  conntries.  This  latter  proposal  will,  I  trust, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  this 

•  oonntry,  inasmuch  as  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions it  should  enable  our  own  manufacturers 
to  gain  a  portion  of  the  trade  in  Canada,  and  to 
•eacport  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  articles 
from  New  Zealand.     They  will  at  least  fully 

ihold  their  own  with  the  Canadian  article. 
TThere  will  also  be  a  concession  of  5  per  cent. 

•  below  the  tariff  rates  allowed  upon  Canadian- 
I  manufactored  furniture,  and  a  similar  conces- 


sion is  to  be  made  upon  New  Zealand  furniture 
introduced  into  Canada.  Particulars  generally 
will  be  obtained  from  the  memorandum  of 
agreement,  which  I  shall  presently  read. 

Upon  careful  scrutiny  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
possibilities  of  trade  with  Canada  under  this 
tariff  treaty  are  very  great.  The  Canadian 
Dominion  is  within  twenty  days*  steam  of  New 
Zealand.  In  considering  the  proposal  as  sub- 
mitted by  me,  I  would  ask  honourable  members 
to  recognise  that  the  country  with  which  we 
propose  to  enter  into  this  tariff  treaty  has  a 
population  of  some  five  millions  ;  and  as  years 
go  on  the  two  countries  must,  as  the  result  of 
this  friendly  interchange  of  trade,  reap  mutual 
and  lasting  benefits.  I  would  ask  honourable 
members  to  give  to  this  important  proposal, 
thus  briefly  sketched  above,  their  most  careful 
and  impartial  consideration,  recognising  that 
any  expansion  of  markets  for  New  Zealand  pro- 
ducts means  increased  national  prosperity. 
With  our  land-settlement,  and  with  our  in- 
creasing productive  powers  going  on  apace,  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  to  enable  our  country  to 
prosper,  that  fresh  markets  should  be  found  in 
other  countries  for  our  products.  We  propose 
now  to  begin  with  two  great  British  depen- 
dencies ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  movement 
will  be  supported  with  spirit  and  enterprise  by 
our  fellow-colonists  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  had  some  statistics  prepared  which  I  at- 
tach for  the  information  of  honourable  members, 
so  as  to  show  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
Canada.  It  is,  as  I  have  said  in  speaking  of 
the  South  Australian  proposals,  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  the  pos- 
sibilities of  trade  will  extend  under  a  treaty 
such  as  I  have  sketched  to  you.  Unlike  South 
Australia,  which  is  closer  to  New  Zealand, 
and  the  people  of  which  are  more  familiar 
with  our  commercial  conditions  and  require- 
ments, I  am  of  opinion  that  at  first  the 
growth  of  trade  between  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  will  be  slow,  from  the  fact  that  new 
connections  will  have  to  be  opened  up  by 
conamercial  houses  in  both  countries,  which 
would  probably  entail  visits  to  the  respective 
countries  by  representatives  of  those  houses, 
and  necessarily  there  would  be  some  delay  at 
the  inception  of  the  proposed  interchange  of 
trade.  I  should  not,  however,  expect  to  have 
to  provide  more  than  £5,000  during  the  first 
year  as  the  result  of  concessions  upon  the 
articles  named  which  will  be  imported  from 
Canada.  I  may  in  this  respect  be  mistaken ; 
and,  in  order  to  insure  that  sufficient  is  pro- 
vided, I  have,  in  estimating  the  finances, 
allowed  for  the  amount  being  doubled,  if 
neoesaaxy. 

"  Memorandum  referred  to  in  aocompanying 
note  respecting  improved  commercial  relations 
and  reciprocal  tariff  regulations,  as  agreed  upon 
in  conference  held  informally  in  Ottawa,  10th 
June,  1895 — between  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
Premier,  &c.,  and  the  Hon.  George  E.  Foster, 
Finance  Minister,  &c.,  as  representing  Cana- 
dian interests,  and  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  Trea- 
surer, Postmaster-General,  &c.,  as  representing 
New  Zealand  interests— subject  to  the  approval 
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of  the  Qovemments  and  Legislatarea  of  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  respectively. 

<*The  following  -  named  articles,  when  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  New  Zealand  and 
imported  direct  therefrom  into  Canada,  and 
when  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada 
and  imported  direct  therefrom  into  New  Zea- 
land, to  be  admitted  in  both  cases  free  of 
Customs  duties,  viz. : — 

"  1.  Animals  (live),  excepting  hogs. 

"  2.  Frozen  or  fresh  meats. 

"  8.  Bacon  and  hams. 

"4.  Fish. 

"5.  Hides. 

**  6.  Milk  (condensed  or  preserved). 

**  7.  Wool ;  and  manufactures  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  thereof — viz.,  blankets,  flan- 
nels, tweeds,  and  rugs. 

**  8.  Flax  (phormium). 

"9.  Barley. 

«*10.  Oats. 

**  11.  Wheat  and  wheat-flour. 

•«12.  Seeds. 

"18.  Coal. 

**  14.  Kerosene  oil  (petroleum). 

"  16.  Safes. 

"  16.  Organs  and  pianofortes. 

•*  17.  Tallow. 

*'  18.  Lumber  and  timber,  planks,  boards 
and  dimension  stuffs,  rough  or  manufactured, 
including  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds. 

"19.  Binder-twine. 

"  The  following  articles,  when  imported 
under  like  conditions  and  in  like  manner,  to 
receive  in  both  countries  preferential  tariff 
treatment  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"1.  Agricultural  implements,  including  also 
axes,  hatchets,  scythes,  forks,  rakes,  noes, 
shovels,  and  spades,  if  made  dutiable  under 
New  Zealand  general  tariff,  to  be  free. 

"  2.  Twines  of  all  kinds,  ropes,  and  cordage, 
a  rate  equal  to  2}  per  cent,  ad  valorem  less 
than  the  general  tariff  rates  current  at  date 
of  importation. 

"  8.  Leather,  a  rate  equal  to  10  per  cent,  off 
the  rate  current  at  date  of  importation. 

"  4.  Boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  saddlery, 
at  17^  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  or,  in  case  the 
general  tariff  rate  in  both  countries  be  26  per 
cent.,  the  preferential  rate  to  be  20 per  cent. 

"6.  Furniture,  at  20  per  cent.  oJ  valorem. 
"Mackenzie  Bowell. 
"Geobqe  E.  Fostbb. 
"J.  G.  Wabd, 
Colonial  Treasurer,  New  Zealand." 

Canadian  Pagifio  Mail-service. 
To  enable  che  trade  between  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  to  be  successfully  carried  on  it  is 
advisable  that  regular  steam  conmiunication  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  be  established. 
With  this  view  an  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Qovemment  will  be  submitted  to  the  House  for 
approval.  The  line  of  steamers  at  present  run- 
ning between  Canada  and  Australia  is  subsidised 
for  a  period  of  about  eight  years  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  also  for  a  shorter  period  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Government.  It  is  proposed 
Mr,  Ward 


that  the  line  of  steamers  should  run  to  either 
Auckland  or  Wellington,  and,  in  return  for  a- 
monthly  service,  to  be  conducted  with  a  view 
to  necessary  expedition  and  accommodation,, 
touching  at  Fiji  and  Honolulu,  to  give  to  the- 
oompany  a  subsidy  of  £20,000  per  annum  for  a 
period  of  years  to  be  fixed.  I  believe  that  the 
advantage,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  be 
gained  by  the  colony,  if  this  proposal  is  given 
effect  to,  will  more  than  warrant  this  outlay. 
The  whole  sum  of  £20,000  cannot  in  any  oas^ 
be  a  direct  loss  to  the  oolony,  inasmuch  as  the 
line  of  stecuners  so  subsidised  will  carry  mail- 
matter,  upon  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  to  pay  a  poundage. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  service  in  developing, 
our  tourist  traffic  cannot  be  overestimated. 
With  the  establishment  of  this  service  it  is  not 
intended  to  abandon  or  weaken  our  support  to 
the  San  Francisco  line,  which  gives  us  an  im- 
portant connection  with  America.  Our  policy 
is  to  have  a  fortnightly  connection  from  New 
Zealand  by  the  two  lines  to  America  and  Canada- 
respectively. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  concessions  upon  the 
duties  between  the  two  countries  and  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  to  the  line  of  steamers  between 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  being  provided  for 
out  of  our  present  revenue,  I  propose  to  make 
up  from  £10,000  to  £20,000  per  annum  by  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  death  duties.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  New  Zealand  is  the  only  colony 
where  property  devolving  upon  a  widow  or 
widower  is  exempt  from  succession  duty,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  such  exemption  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

As  the  law  here  now  stands  all  property  de* 
volving  upon  a  widow  or  widower  is  absolutely 
exempt,  and  where  either  takes  a  life  estate  in 
property  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  less  than 
£600  the  duty  is  postponed  until  the  death  of 
the  life  tenant.  In  comparison  with  other 
countries  this  appears  to  me  to  be  much  too- 
liberal  ;  and  I  propose — (1)  To  exempt  all  estates- 
under  £300;  (2)  subject  to  such  exemption,  to 
abolish  the  exemption  on  all  property  devolving, 
upon  a  wife  or  husband  absofutelv ;  (8)  and,  in 
order  to  determine  the  rate  of  duty,  that  all 
property  disposed  of  by  will,  settlement,  gift,  or 
family  arrangement  be  aggregated  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

An  amendment  of  "  The  Deceased  Persons*^ 
Estates  Duties  Act,  1881,"  will  be  introduced 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  above  proposals. 
Independent  of  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  admission 
of  certain  articles  from  Canada  free,  I  see  no 
reason  why,  where  valuable  legacies  have  been 
left,  they  should  escape  taxation,  which  they 
do  not  escape  in  other  countries. 

Pacific  Cable. 
The  important  question  of  establishing  a 
Pacific  cable  by  an  all-British  route  to  Canadi^ 
and  England  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government  during  the  recess.  The  matter 
proceeds  somewhat  slowly,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  countries  are  interested  with  New^ 
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Zealand  in  the  esfeablisbment  of  this  link  via 
the  Pacific^  and  joint  action  is  necessarily  re- 
qoired.  The  Canadian  Government  are  very 
mooh  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  have  their 
oonntry  connected  with  the  colonies  by  a  cable 
kmching  the  Pacific  Islands  en  route.  The 
matter  is  one  of  much  importance  to  New  Zea- 
land. At  the  present  time,  as  honourable 
members  are  aware,  our  cable -connection 
GRMsea  a  number  of  territories  outside  the 
Rdtiah  Empire,  and  in  the  event  of  war  the 
maintenance  of  communication  through  so 
many  countries  would  be  greatly  imperilled. 
Owing  to  the  isolated  position  we  occupy,  there 
pxobably  is  no  country  to  which  in  this  respect 
war  would  be  of  more  serious  consequence. 
This  fact  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  that 
we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the 
establishment  of  a  Pacific  cable,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  commercial  advantages  thereof. 
It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  House  to  assent  to  the 
neeesaazy  legislation  to  give  the  Gk>vemment 
power  to  co-operate  with  Canada  and  other 
oonntries  interested  in  pushing  forward  this 
project.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  cost,  and  of 
the  commercial  possibilities  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  cable,  demonstrates 
that  it  would  not  involve  any  heavy  contribu- 
tion or  responsibility  on  the  part  of  New  Zea- 
land. I  feel  sure  that  honourable  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  will  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  our  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
unfortunate  position  of  affairs,  which  might, 
should  an  emergency  arise,  result  in  seriously 
affecting  the  industries  of  New  Zealand. 

GONVEBSION  OpXBATIONS. 

While  in  London  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  full  inquiries  as  to  the  prospects  of  con- 
verting our  future  stock  into  3-per-cents.  As 
the  result  of  careful  and  extended  inquiries,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  can  be  done  with  much 
advantage  to  the  country,  in  the  way  of  further 
large  saving  of  our  annuaJ  interest-charges.  In 
the  delicate  and  difficult  operations  that  sur- 
round large  financial  transactions  it  is  obvious 
that  many  matters  of  detail  require  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  becomes  important  to  choose 
an  opportune  time  to  carry  out  a  conversion 
scheme  of  magnitude. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration,  whether  a  scheme  could  not  be 
formulated  whereby  the  addition  to  our  debt, 
arising  from  further  conversion  operations, 
could  not  be  so  provided  for  as  to  prevent  such 
increase  becoming  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
public  debt.  In  my  opinion  a  portion  of  the 
interest-charge  which  would  be  saved  to  the 
country  by  a  successful  conversion  operation 
coold  be  fairly  utUised  as  a  sinking  fund  to 
provide  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  addi- 
tional debt  created  by  the  conversion.  I  am 
convinced  a  very  large  saving  of  the  annual 
interest-charge  can  be  effected,  and,  if  any 
extra  debt  can  be  provided  for  at  maturity,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  country  will  be  a  great 
gainer  by  the  ideas  I  am  now  placing  before 
you  if  they  are  carried  to  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful issue. 


Extinguishment  op  our  Public  Debt. 

The  question  of  the  extinction  of  our  loans 
has  given  me  much  concern.  The  time  is 
approaching  when,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  add 
to  the  stability  of  the  colony,  and  place  it  in 
the  forefront  of  any  country  in  the  world,  if  we 
would  resolve  to  make  a  moderate  sacrifice  in 
providing  with  our  annual  interest  a  small 
payment  to  enable  the  loan  to  be  extinguished 
within  a  reasonable  period  upon  a  system 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  now  applied 
to  our  loans  to  local  bodies.  The  question  of 
how  various  Administrations  use  the  sinking 
funds  of  the  colony  would,  under  such  a  pro- 
posal as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  sketch, 
completely  disappear,  inasmuch  as  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  included  in  the  annual  pay- 
ments of  interest.  If  we  realise  to  the  full 
the  advantages  that  would  follow  a  general 
conversion  of  our  stock  into  3-per-cents,  and 
utilise  the  large  annual  saving  in  interest 
thus  obtained  to  repay  our  indebtedness,  the 
ability  of  the  taxpayers  to  provide  the  re- 
demption fund  would  not  be  taxed  beyond 
present  limits.  I  fully  recognise  the  fact 
that  financial  authorities  urge  that  a  borrow- 
ing country  should  not  provide  a  sinking 
fund  until  it  has  ceased  to  borrow.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  I  say  that,  with  the 
novel  prospects  of  obtaining  money  at  such  a 
low  rate  as  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the 
gre^iual  reduction  and  extinction  of  our  debt 
without  adding  to  our  annual  burdens,  the 

g revision  of  a  sinking  fund  is  a  course  that 
as  much  to  commend  it.  While  posterity 
has  doubtless  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  efforts 
of  ourselves  and  those  who  have  preceded  us,, 
and  should  bear  a  full  share  of  the  burdens 
created  to  make  the  country,  still,  as  prudent 
men,  we  should,  while  recognising  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  endeavour  to 
make  our  legacy  as  light  as  possible  for  those 
who  will  follow  us. 

I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  pro- 
posaJ ;  and  I  am  seriously  of  opinion  that  it 
would  give  greater  stability  to  this  country 
were  we,  when  the  right  time  arrives,  to  adopt- 
an  effective  system  for  the  extinction  of  our 
indebtedness. 

Local  Bodies'  Loans. 
The  general  lowering  of  the  values  of  money 
has  necessarily  brought  before  me  the  question 
of  the  rates  of  interest  which  are  being  paid 
by  local  bodies  for  the  moneys  they  require 
for  carrying  on  their  public  works.  It  is,  of 
cou;rse,  difficult  to  make  a  change  retrospective 
in  its  application  where  a  commitment  for  a 
period  at  a  particular  rate  of  interest  has  been 
agreed  to  by  a  local  body.  But  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  cheapening  of  money  should  apply  to  local 
bodies  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  seema 
to  me  desirable  that  the  rates  which  are  now 
being  paid  to  investors  in  securities  of  local 
bodies  should  be  lowered,  so  as  to  be  in  keeping 
with  those  we  are  paying  for  our  borrowed 
moneys.  I  propose,  after  due  notice  has  been 
given,  to  rec^just  the  lending  rates  of  Govern- 
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ment  departmentfi,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  relieve  such  local  bodies  as  have  funds 
provided  from  these  institutions  for  carrying 
on  their  finances.  In  connection  with  this,  I 
desire,  however,  to  point  out  that,  unless  other 
financial  institutions  of  the  country  are  agree- 
able to  conform  to  the  system  which  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Government,  we  will  not  stand 
hy  and  allow  any  undue  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  Govern- 
ment institutions  from  the  colony's  action  in 
lowering  interest  rates.  The  more  the  question 
•of  cheap  money  is  thought  out  by  all  classes  in 
the  country,  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  future  prospects 
and  development  of  New  Zealand  that  we 
should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  at  least  equal, 
af  not  superior,  to  that  of  countries  closer  to 
the  consuming  markets  of  the  world. 

This  should  not  be  a  question  that  should 
Touse  any  party  feeling.  It  is  one  with  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  very  closely 
bound  up — so  much  so  as  to  render  it  essential 
that  we  should  combine  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible results  for  all  classes  of  the  community, 
«o  as  to  enable  them  to  profitably  carry  on  the 
operations  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony. 
I  repeat  my  oft-expressed  opinion  that  the 
money  rates  both  for  public  and  private  use 
in  New  Zealand  have  been  and  are  still  too 
high,  and  still  beyond  the  power  of  the  general 
oommunity  to  continue  to  pay. 

Local  Goveenmknt. 
The  Honourable  the  Premier  will,  at  an 
'early  date,  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  important  proposals  for  the  im- 
provement of  local  government  in  this  colony. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  financial 
portion  of  the  proposals  for  such  a  change 
AS  is  contemplated  to  be  brought  before  this 
House  simultaneously  with  the  whole  local-go- 
vernment scheme,  and  I  shall  therefore  only 
direct  the  attention  of  honourable  members  to 
the  change  contemplated.  The  money  provided 
in  the  estimates  under  the  head  of  **  Permanent 
Charges  "  amounts  to  the  same  as  was  there 
last  year.  This,  however,  is  only  approximate, 
and,  iu  addition,  under  the  Public  Works 
Fund  other  moneys  will  be  available  for  main 
roads  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
maintained  by  the  local  authorities. 

FlKAMCE  OF  1895-96. 
Having  now  recounted  the  past,  I  will  turn  to 
oar  proposals  for  the  current  year ;  and  I  may 
«t  once  inform  honourable  members  that  I  do 
not  share  in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  pro- 
phets of  evil  who  afiiiot  our  public  life. 

In  view  of  the  recognised  facts  that  our  Cus- 
toms and  railway  revenues  had  fallen  some- 
what during  last  year,  it  has  become  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  exercise  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  over  our  proposed  expenditure  of  the 
ourrent  year;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
figures  I  am  about  to  quote  have  been  most 
carefully  considered,  so  as  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with 
Afr.  Ward 


the  efficient  administration  of  our  public  ser- 
vices. 

The  following  table  exhibits   our  financial 

position  as  estimated  for  the  current  year : — 

Estimated  Expenditure,  £ 

Civil  List             ..             ..             ..'  25,700 

Interest  and  sinking  fund               . .  1,694,605 

Under  special  Acts            ..             ..  331,590 

Legislative  departments  ..  17,885 

Colonial  Secretary's  Department   ..  70,110 

Colonial  Treasurer's  Department  . .  25,550 

Justice  Department          ..          *  ..  124,186 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Departments  335,017 

Customs  and  Marine  Departments  64,186 

Stamps  and  Deeds  Department     ..  20,560 
Minister  of  Education,  — 

Education  Department . .            . .  4 16 ,  814 

Lunacy  and  Charitable   Depart- 
ment            ..             ..             ..  52,022 

Department  of  Labour  . .            . .  6,260 

Mines  Department            . .  18,289 
Department  of  Agriculture             ..  44,735 
Working  Bailways  Department      . .  738,940 
Public  Buildings,  Domains,  and  Ma- 
chinery Department     . .            . .  50,500 

Defence  Department        ..            ..  64,419 

Police  Department           ..             ..  100,441 

Lands  and  Survey  Department      . .  129,634 

Bates  on  Crown  lands       . .            . .  900 

£4,331,843 

Estimated  Reventie.  £ 

Customs              ..            ..             ..  1,560,000 

Stamps  (including  Postal  cash  re- 
ceipts)             ..            ..             ..  644,300 

Land- and  income-tax      ..            ..  350,000 

Beer  duty            ..             ..             ..  60,000 

Railways             ..             ..            ..  1,155,000 

Registration  and  other  fees            ..  50,000 

Marine..             ..             ..             ..  21,500 

Miscellaneous      ..            ..             ..  65,000 

Territorial  revenue            ..  290,000 


4,195,800 
Debentures    for    sinking-fund    in- 
creases ..  ..  ..       145,400 


£4,341,200 


Proposed  Expenditure, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  several 
services  the  expenditure  on  which,  as  the  colony 
advances  in  settlement  and  increases  in  popu- 
lation, require  to  be  augmented  from  year  to 
year,  notably  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services 
and  the  expenditure  on  free  education.  These 
services  show  an  increase  of  £36,251  and 
£20,580  severally.  Then,  again,  as  extra  mile- 
age on  our  railways  is  thrown  open  the  expen- 
diture on  that  service  must  necessarily  increase, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  extra  £13,684  shown 
under  this  head.  The  other  departmental  in- 
creases are  small,  and  do  not  call  for  any  special 
comment.  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  mate- 
rial reduction  over  the  amount  paid  last  year 
for  our  interest  -  charges,  amounting  in  all  to 
£22,284.  The  largest  item  of  reduced  interest- 
charges  arises  from  the  final  disappearance  of 
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-the  old  system  of  providing  interest  on  the 
4rawn  bonds  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1867. 
The  interest  on  bonds  issued  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  loans  to  local  authorities,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  European  and  Native  lands, 
and  for  settlement  purposes  generally,  has 
necessarily  increased ;  but  the  interest  we  pay 
upon  the  moneys  raised  for  these  purposes  is 
more  than  covered  by  the  earnings  which  come 
back  to  us. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  is  set  down 
.at  £4,331,843,  which  is  £65,181  in  excess  of  last 
year's  actual  payments,  but  £18,857  less  than 
.my  last  year's  estimate. 

The  Estimated  Revenue. 
The  consideration  of  our  revenue  for  the  year 
we  have  now  entered  upon  has  given  me  much 
oonoem.    On  the  one  hand  I  desire  to  exer- 

•oise  proper  caution ;  qp  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
wish  to  discount  our  resources.  Excluding  the 
aid  to  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  debentures 

'iasoed  as  a  set -off  against  the  sinking-fund 
accretions,  I  have  estimated  the  revenue  at 
£4,ld5,800,  which    is   £86,196   less  than  the 

-actual  receipts  of  last  year.  The  Customs 
revenue  is  set  down  at  £9,784  less ;  the  revenue 
from  stamps  at  £32,925  less.  The  latter  item 
is  large;  but  the  receipts  from  death  duties 

•are  an  element  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  and  last  year  increased  our  revenue 
by  upwards  of  £35,000.  With  regard  to  the 
land-  and  income-tax  I  shall  have  a  word  or 
two  of  explanation  to  offer,  but  I  may  say  here 
that  I  have  not  considered  it  safe  to  estimate 

•oar  receipts  from  this  source  at  more  than 
£850,000,  the  same  sum  which  I  plabed  in  my 
last  Budget.  The  railway  revenue  has  fallen, 
-owin^  to  causes  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and,  although  I  desire  my  estimate  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
the  actual  results  do  not  exceed  my  present 
ilgures.  The  receipts  under  the  head  of 
"Territorial  Bevenue"  are  retained  at  the 
same  figures  I  submitted  last  year,  and  you 
vrill  recognise  that  the  extremely  low  price  of 

•our  staple  products,  and  the  losses  sustained 
by  our  flockowners  in  the  South  Island  by  the 
unprecedented  fall  of  snow,  do  not  warrant 
ftn  increase  of  this  item. 

The  item  of  £145,400  in  aid  of  revenue  from 
•debentures  issued  against  sinking-fund  accre- 
tions is  larger  than  last  year  by  the  amount  of 
£27,600 :  a  large  proportion  of  this  excess  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  inclusion  of  an 
amount  previously  omitted  in  respect  of  the 
■  accretions  connected  with  the  sinking  fund 
created  under  **The  Government  Loans  to 
Public  Bodies  Act  Amendment  Act,  1892." 

Results  at  3Ut  March,  1896. 

I  am  not  able  on  this  occasion  to  prognosti- 

•cate  such  a  favourable  balance  at  the  close  of 

the  year  as  I  have  been  able  to  predict  on 

-former  occasious ;  still,  I  am  able  to  show  that 

-our  revenue  will   be  more  than  sufficient  to 

meet  our    expenditure   requirements  for  the 

year,  thus : — 


£  £ 
Estimated  revenue           . .     4,341,200 
Estimated  expenditure     ..     4,331,843 
Excess  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure                  .. 9,357 

Balance  to  begin  the  year  with    . .    180,024 

Total  gross  surplus  at  end  of  year  . .  £189 ,  381 
From  this  amount  we  intend  to  deduct 
£150,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  Public  Works 
Fund  in  aid  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
road-makiog  and  other  public  works,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £39,381,  out  of  which  the  usufd 
supplementary  estimates  will  be  provided  for. 

The  Gustous  Tabiff. 
The  present  tariff  is  influenced  by  several 
considerations : — 

Protection ; 

Bemissions  in  favour  of  manufacturers ; 

Remissions  in  favour  of  the  working-classes ; 

Revenue;  and 

Extra  taxation  of  luxuries. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  here  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complicated  tariff,  in  which  anoma- 
lies cannot  be  avoided ;  and  I  see  no  prospect 
of  constructing  a  simple  or  comprehensive  tariff 
so  long  as  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions. 

To  give  an  instance,  take  "soft-goods,"  in 
connection  with  which  many  of  our  difficulties 
occur.  For  protection  we  impose  25  per  cent. 
on  apparel ;  for  remissions  in  favour  of  manu- 
facturers we  remit  duty  on  tailors'  trimmings 
and  other  articles  for  making  up  apparel,  also 
on  the  materials  for  shirtmaking ;  for  remissions 
in  favour  of  the  working-classes  we  make  cotton 
piece-goods  subject  to  half  the  rate  for  more 
expensive  materials ;  for  revenue  purposes  we 
maintain  the  high  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  un- 
enumerated  drapery  which  cannot  be  made  in 
the  colony ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  extra  taxa- 
tion of  luxuries  we  pick  out  silks  and  furs  for 
higher  duty.  Now,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  strike  a  medium  rate  over  all  the 
items  embraced  under  "soft-goods,"  but  the 
requirements  of  revenue  only  would  be  served, 
and  local  industries  and  the  interests  of  the 
working-classes  would  be  sacrificed. 

As  to  **  anomalies,"  these  must  arise  when 
some  materials  are  made  free  for  aiding  manu- 
facture. Importers  are  unable  to  see  why  one 
**  lining  "  should  be  free  and  another  not.  But, 
from  a  departmental  point  of  view,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  free  merely  such  textiles  as  are 
suited  only  for  manufacture,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  free-list  those  which  may  be  used  now 
for  manufacture,  but  which  if  made  free  would 
be  speedily  altered  sufficiently  to  make  them 
suitable  for  general  purposes. 
Manufactures  may  be  aided  in  two  ways : — 

By  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  the  complete 
imported  article ; 

By  imposing  a  moderate  duty  on  the  com- 
plete article,  but  remitting  duty  on  the 
materials  used  in  the  local  manufao« 
ture. 
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The  latter  is  the  course  followed  in  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  and  it  is  the  one  most  beneficial  to 
the  consumer ;  but  it  is  the  course  in  pursuance 
of  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive tariff. 

In  support  of  these  remarks,  I  would  invite 
your  attention  to  the  tariffs  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Victoria,  and  France,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  extreme  complications  which 
arise  from  protection  and  from*  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  relations  between  the  manufacturer 
of  the  complete  article  smd  those  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  raw  material.  The  New  Zealand 
tariff,  however  complicated  it  may  appear,  is 
much  more  simple  than  those  named. 

It  is  principally  the  importers  and  traders 
who  make  so  much  of  these  complications.  It 
is  vexatious  to  them  to  be  puzzled  with  so  many 
distinctions  of  rates  and  so  many  exemptions  in 
which  they  are  not  interested.  No  doubt  the 
manufacturer,  however,  will  value  the  attempt 
to  discriminate. 

Other  fruitful  sources  of  anomalies  are  the 
following : — 

The  exemption  of  articles  used  for  some 
particular  purpose — as  machinery  for  dairying, 
mining,  and  agriculture,  but  not  for  paper- 
making,  bootmaking,  wooUen-mllls,  rope-mak- 
ing, &c.  This  anomaly  is  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  very  classes  of  machinery  which 
can  be  made  in  the  colony  are  those  whieh  are 
admitted  free. 

The  exemption  of  certain  descriptions  of 
goods  from  a  general  heading— for  instance, 
**  artificers*  tools."  The  exemption  was  worded 
in  this  way  because  some  definite  meaning 
could  be  attached  to  it ;  but  the  consequence 
is  that  sheep-shears,  butchers*  saws,  &o.,  are 
excluded.  A  great  many  tools  of  trade  are 
dutiable  because  those  who  use  them  are  not 
"artificers."  A  hand  fret-saw  is  free,  but  a 
fret-saw  driven  by  a  treadle  is  dutiable.  This 
forms  another  of  the  anomalies  complained  of. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  all 
these  difficulties  by  making  all  machines  smd 
machinery  either  free  or  dutiable,  or  else  re- 
moving the  exemption  in  favour  of  artificjers' 
tools ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  resume  a 
duty  which  has  been  in  abeyance  for  several 
years. 

These  are  examples  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
tariff  on  broad  and  simple  lines. 

In  submitting  proposals  for  a  readjustment  of 
the  Customs  tariff,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  members  of  which 
went  exhaustively  into  this  difficult  and  intri- 
cate subject  during  the  recess.  No  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  tariff  since  1888,  and 
adjustment  is  now  necessary.  Some  articles 
have  since  then  come  into  existence  that  then 
were  unknown.  There  are  many  anomalies  to 
be  removed.  While  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  my  way  to  adopt  the  whole  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission,  yet  their 
investigation  has  been  of  very  considerable 
lielp  to  me  in  dealing  with  this  important  ques- 
tion. I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  my  duty 
Mr.  Ward 


to  very  carefully  read  and  weigh  the  impjortant^ 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission.  I 
need,  however,  scarcely  point  out  that  there 
are  connected  with  it  many  important  consi- 
derations— outside  the  particular  duties  of  the 
Commission — ^whioh  I  have  had  to  keep  in  view. 
In  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff  my  object  has. 
been  to  give  reasonable  assistance  to  local  in- 
dustries without  increasing  the  burden  of  the- 
industrial  classes  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be- 
expected  that  my  proposals  should  meet  with, 
the  approval  of  all,  but  I  would  ask  those  who 
may  oe  inclined  to  view  them  with  dissatis- 
faction to  take  into  consideration  the  many 
difficulties  which  beset  a  Treasurer  in  under- 
taking such  a  task  as  readjusting  the  Customs 
duties.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
revenue  should  be  maintained,  and  were  too 
high  a  duty  to  be  placed  upon  a  particular 
article  it  would  in  some  cases  nave  the  effect  of 
greatly  diminishing  the  revenue.  At  any  rate» 
a  sense  of  responsibility  renders  it  imperative 
that  undue  liberties  should  not  be  taken.  Take,, 
for  instance,  two  articles  upon  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  have  reoonmiended  increases  — 
namely,  jewellery  and  cards.  They  reoom^ 
mend  that  the  duty  upon  jewellery  should  be 
increased  to  30  per  cent.,  and  upon  cards  from 
6d.  to  Is.  per  pack.  While  I  am  willing  to  go 
a  reasonable  length  in  the  taxation  of  luxuries, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  respect  of  the 
two  articles  1  have  named  the  adoption  of  the- 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  would  have 
led  to  more  active  evasions  of  the  Customa 
duties  by  those  who  are  dishonestly  inclined  ; 
and  experience  at  present  shows  the  great 
difficulty  with  such  articles  of  preventinc^ 
smuggling,  though  the  greatest  vigilance  is  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  colony.  An  increase  of 
duty  must  tend  to  aggravate  the  trouble.  And 
there  are  many  other  articles  which  could  be- 
mentioned  in  respect  of  which  evasions  of  the 
duty  might  be  expected  were  too  high  a  rate  to- 
be  imj^sed.  To  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a. 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life  the  fact  will  be  welcomed  that  I  have  been 
able  to  see  my  way  to  reduce  the  duty  upon 
bulk  tea  Id.  per  pound.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  gone  further,  and  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  to  reduce 
the  duty  by  2d.  per  pound,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  considerations  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  revenue.  A  reduction  has  also  been 
made  of  one-half  the  duty  on  fencing- wire  ajid 
rice,  and  one- sixth  of  the  duty  on  kerosene. 
The  boot-and-shoe  industry  has  received  very 
careful  consideration,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  duty  upon  imported  boots  and  shoes 
25  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  soft-goods,  changes  have 
been  effected  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in 
the  prevention  of  that  friction  between  im- 
porters and  Customs  officers  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  complaint.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  15-per 
cent.  a4  valorem  rate  has  been  increased  to  20 
per  cent.  This  has  been  done  with  the  view 
of  obviating  difficulties  of  classification,  and 
simplifying  the  working  of  the  tariff.    The  in- 
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I  of  doty  thus  obtained  has  been  available 
lor  the  remifleion  of  duties  in  other  directions. 

Alterations  have  been  effected  in  the  duty 
upon  many  other  articles,  which  are  too 
namerons  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bndget,  bat 
particnlars  of  which  honourable  members  will 
find  in  a  schedule  attached  to  my  Statement. 
The  exemptions  have  been  added  to  with  the 
view  of  the  further  aid  of  local  industry  and 
production  and  the  removal  of  anomalies. 
Among  other  remissions  it  will  be  found  that 
duty  has  been  removed  from  woolpaoks,  butter- 
paper,  tubular  woven  cloth  used  for  meat- 
wraps,  certain  drugs  used  in  manufactures, 
papers  used  for  making  stationery,  and  wooden 
handles  for  tools. 

I  baye  now  given  honourable  members  an 
mdicatlon  of  the  direction  in  which  our  new 
tariff  proposals  tend,  and  I  shall  presently  move 
a  resolution  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions: in  the  meantime  I  may  mention  that  by 
remissionB  and  concessions  we  shall  lose  about 
£45,000  of  revenue,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  rates  and  new  impositions  will  bring 
US  in  some  £55,000,  leaving  a  net  increase  to 
the  reyenue  of  £10,000. 

At  present  the  law  allows  licenses  to  be  issued 
to  persons  authorising  them  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Oustom- 
honse,  and  such  agents  are  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties 
both  in  respect  of  the  persons  employing  them 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  It  has 
been  considered  expedient  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  fee  for  these  licenses,  and 
provision  will  be  made  for  this  during  the 
piresent  session. 

GONCLUSIOK. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  members 
Bach  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  the  country, 
and  I  trust  that  the  proposals  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  should  they  be  adopted,  will  prove  to  be 
of  advantage  to  New  Zealand.  There  are,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  evident  signs  of  better  prices  for  our 
chief  products,  and  the  future  in  this  respect 
looks  more  hopeful  for  our  settlers.  While  this 
IB  so,  it  is  a  matter  for  most  sincere  regret  that 
In  portions  of  the  South  Island  the  unprece- 
dented fall  of  snow  has  wrought  such  havoc 
with  the  flocks  of  some  of  our  farmers  and  run- 
holders.  In  expressing  my  sympathy  with 
them,  I  feel  sure  it  finds  a  responsive  chord  of 
general  regret  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
can  but  express  the  hope  that  the  results  may 
prove  less  severe  than  was  first  feared. 

Surveying  the  general  conditions  of  other 
countries,  I  am  of  opinion  that  New  Zealand 
comes  well  out  of  the  comparison.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  in  the  difficult  task  of  fighting 
the  battle  of  life,  that  all  can  be  satisfied ;  but 
the  evidences  of  thrift,  enterprise,  and  energy 
which  are  observable  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
aagur  well  for  its  future ;  and,  though  I  foresee 
a  somewhat  difficult  period  ahead,  I  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  and  hope,  relying  upon 
the  grit  and  pluck  of  our  fellow-colonists  to 
overoome  any  temporary  difficulties  that  may 
arise.    I  thank  the  Committee  for  the  patience 


with  which  it  has  been  so  good  as  to  listen  to 
me. 

Resolutions  reported  to  the  House  and 
agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  ten 
o'clock  p.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Wednesday,  SUt  July,  1895. 

Second  Headings  —  Third  Beading  —  Christchurch 
Sunday  liiqnor-sales  —  Divorce  Bill — Coroners* 
Juries  BUI— Property  Law  ConsoUdation  BUI.  -J 

The  Hon.  the  Speaeeb  took  the  chair  at. 
half-past  two  o'clock. 
Pbatxbs. 

SECOND  BEADINGS. 
Hamilton  (Gasworks  Bill,  Dnnedin  Drainage 
and  Sewerage  Bill,  Mining   CJompanies  Bill,. 
Cemeteries  Bill. 

THIRD  READING. 
Adoption  of  Children  Bill. 

CHRISTCHUROH  SUNDAY  LIQUOR- 
SALES. 

On  the  motioD  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI,. 
it  was  ordered,  That  the  evidence  and  judg- 
ment on  the  cases  lately  tried  in  the  Magis- 
trate's Court,  Christchurch,  with  reference  to- 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays,  be  printed, 

DIVORCE  BILL. 

On  the  question.  That  this  BUI  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  8.  WHITMORE  said  he 
was  only  prepared  to  admit  the  first  ground — 
namely,  adultery;  but,  as  the  sense  of  the 
CouncU  had  seemed  to  be  against  his  proposed 
amendments,  he  would  simply  move.  That  the 
BiU  be  read  the  third  time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Council  divided  on  the  question,  '^That. 
the  BUI  be  now  read  the  third  time.'* 


Ayes,  19. 

Bamicoat 

Montgomery 

Scotland 

Peldwick 

Ormond 

Shrtmski 

Jenkinson 

Pharazyn 

Stevens 

Kelly 

Pollen 

Stewart 

MacGregor 

Reynolds 

Swanson 

McCullough 

Rigg 

Taiaroa. 

McLean 

Noes,  15. 

Acland 

Holmes 

Richardson 

BaUlie 

Jennings 

Wahawaha 

Bonar 

Johnston 

Walker,  C.  W 

Bowen 

Kerr 

Whitmoro 

Buckley 

Peacock 

WiUiams. 

Majority  for. 

4. 

Bill  read  the  third  time. 

CORONERS*  JURIES  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK,  in  moving.  That 
this  BiU  be  now  read  the  sieond  time,  said 
the  BUI  had  emanated  from  another  place.    It- 
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hftd  somewhat  of  a  peculiar  history.  It  was 
first  introduoed  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  by  Major  Steward  in  1882,  and  it 
lapsed  in  the  Council.  It  was  again  introduoed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1883,  but 
the  second  reading  was  not  reached.  In  1890 
it  was  introduced  in  the  Council  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Shrimski,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Major 
Steward,  and  carried  through  all  its  stages. 
Up  to  this  point  it  only  provided  for  hospital 
dead-houses  being  public  morgues,  and  for  the 
relief  of  hotel  keepers ;  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Mr.  Samuel  carried  an  addi- 
tional clause  providing  for  the  payment  of 
Coroners*  juries.  This  was  resisted  in  the 
Council,  and,  after  beveral  conferences,  the 
Bill  was  dropped.  In  1891  Major  Steward  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  other  House,  and  the  Bill 
was  taken  through  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  at  that 
time  was  member  for  Sydenham;  and  it  was 
carried  through  by  unanimous  consent  in  1891 
and  1892.  In  1898  he  introduced  it  again,  and 
•carried  the  second  reading  absolutely  unop- 
posed ;  and  this  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  affirmed  it  against  the  opposition  of 
Ministers,  and  the  Council  now  received  it 
absolutely  unamended.  In  all  these  years  the 
•consent  of  the  Crown  had  been  invariably 
given,  and  this  year  it  had  been  given  in 
writing,  so  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Council 
•oould  offer  any  opposition  to  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  would  now  read  a  portion  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski's  speech  when  moving  the 
«eoond  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  9th  July, 
1890,  as  follows  :— 

"The  Hon.  Mr.  Shbimski,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  remove  one  of  the  hardships  to 
which  licensed  victuallers  were  at  present  sub- 
jected. By  the  Licensing  Act  of  1881  a  licensed 
victualler,  after  going  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
had  to  pay  £40  for  his  license,  and  then  was 
made  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  autho- 
Titles  as  to  keeping  decent  and  respectable  pre- 
mises for  the  accommodation  of  his  customers ; 
but  in  the  same  Act  there  was  a  clause  which 
forced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  receiving  dead 
bodies  into  his  premises  in  order  that  Coroners' 
inquests  might  be  held ;  and  if  a  licensed  vic- 
tualler refused  to  admit  into  his  premises  a 
dead  body  upon  which  an  inquest  was  to  be 
held  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  Honour- 
able gentlemen  would  agree  with  him  that  that 
was  a  very  objectionable  clause,  and  that  it  was 
highly  unfair  to  insist  that  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  get  his  living  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
And  who  had  to  pay  a  high  premium  for  the 
privilege,  should  by  an  arbitrary  law  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  dead  bodies  into  his  house,  the 
reception  of  which  was  likely  to  interfere  con- 
siderably with  his  ability  to  get  his  living.  In 
many  instances  bodies  were  brought  in  which 
were  considerably  decomposed,  and  were  thus 
likely  to  create  ill-health  in  the  house.  Some 
time  ago,  in  the  town  from  which  he  came,  a 
•dead  body  considerably  advanced  in  decom- 
podtion  was  brought  into  an  hotel  of  the  place 
lor  the  purpose  of  an  inquest  being  held  upon 
at.  The  result  was  that  after  the  inquest  one 
Han,  Mr,  Feldvnck 


of  the  children  of  the  hotelkeeper  was  taken  ill 
with  typhoid  fever,  from  which  the  poor  child 
died.  Three  weeks  ago  a  body  that  had  been 
in  the  water  twenty-one  days  was  reoovezed, 
and  was  brought  to  the  same  hotel  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  The  landlord,  naturally  feeling 
sore  at  the  affliction  which  had  bereft  him  of 
his  child,  refused  to  take  the  body  in,  and  he 
was  then  summoned  by  the  authozitieB  for 
refusing  to  carry  out  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Act.  The  Magistrate,  with 
a  sort  of  sarcasm,  sympathized  with  him,  and 
said  he  was  very  glad  that  he  had  allowed  the 
matter  to  be  brought  into  the  Court,  bat  at 
the  same  time  he  inflicted  a  fine  for  refusing 
to  take  the  body  in.  Would  any  honourable 
gentleman  like  to  stay,  with  his  family,  in  a 
house  in  which  was  lying  a  body  that  for  three 
weeks  had  been  under  water,  and  was  there- 
fore thoroughly  decomposed  when  brought  to 
the  house  ?  " 

No  doubt  the  honourable  gentleman  spoke 
thoroughly  from  his  heart.  He  had  other 
opinions  expressed  by  honourable  gentlemen 
who  were  now  in  the  Council,  but  who  were  at 
that  time  in  the  House,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  put  into  Hansard  anything  except  that 
expressed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski.  That 
honourable  gentleman  had  that  day  presented 
a  petition  objecting  to  hospital  morgues  being 
made  public  morgues.  He  (Mr.  Feldwick)  had 
in  his  possession  at  the  time  a  counter- 
memorial,  which  he  had  desired  should  be 
read,  but  the  Standing  Orders  prevented  such  a 
course  being  followed.  He  thought  that  it 
should  have  been  read,  as  such  a  course  would 
have  been  better  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill  in  another  pldce  had  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  well-known  medical  man  in 
Dunedtn,  Dr.  Colquhoun : — 

**  High  Street,  Dunedin,  24th  July,  1895. 

**  Sib, — I  send  you  with  this  a  memorandum 
of  dissent  from  a  petition  which  is  being  for- 
warded from  the  I)unedin  Hospital  Trustees 
against  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  public 
morgues. 

**I  regret  that  a  measure  which  has  been 
called  for  bv  nearly  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  opposed  by  any  medical  men. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  heavy  burdens  on 
Hospital  Boards,  but  these  do  not,  I  think, 
justify  opposition  to  such  a  reform  as  you  pro- 
pose. If  your  Bill  is  defeated,  I  hope  you  may 
see  your  way  to  introduce  it  again,  and  I  am 
certain  if  you  ask  for  it  you  will  have  the 
support  of  the  greater  part  of  the  medical 
profession. — ^Yours,  &c., 

"  D.  Colquhoun,  M.D.  Lend. 

"  Major  Steward,  M.H.R.,  Wellington.*' 

This  was  what  these  gentlemen  said : — 

**  Dunedin,  22nd  July,  1895. 

"  We  think  it  necessary  to  record  our  dissent 
from  the  petition  which  is  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  Dunedin  Hospital  Trustees  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff  against  the  BUI  to 
provide  Dunedin  and  other  places  with  public 
morgues,  on  the  following  grounds  :— 
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**  1.  We  think  it  will  be  a  serious  public  mis- 
ioctone  if  a  Bill  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  public  morgues  is  defeated.  The  present 
system  of  dealing  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  by  accident,  or  suddenly,  while  away  from 
their  own  homes  is  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
mnxiity. 

"  2.  We  think  no  public  body  is  so  well  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  establishment  and  management 
of  a  moigne  as  the  hospital  authorities,  at  any 
rate  in  Dunedin.  They  have  here  five  acres 
of  a  public  reserve,  with  ample  space  for  the 
erection  of  a  morgue.  The  ratepayers  must 
ultimately  pay  for  it,  and  it  seems  to  us  fairer 
that  the  ratepayers  of  the  whole  hospital  dis- 
trict should  defray  the  cost  than  that  the 
harden  should  be  thrown  entirely  on  the  rate- 
payers of  the  City  of  Dunedin. 

"  8.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest 
lear  of  infection  being  carried  to  hospital  pa- 
tientB  from  the  morgue :  a  dead  man  per  u 
is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  dead  sheep,  and 
the  morgue  used  for  public  or  hospitiJ  purposes 
need  not  be  approached  by  any  of  the  respon- 
sible nursing  staff  of  the  hospital. 

*'  4.  The  dead-house  accommodation  in  Dun- 
edin Hospital,  and  probably  in  other  hospitals 
in  the  colony,  is  utterly  insidequate  for  present 
needs  ;  and,  if  the  Bill  does  not  provide  for  it, 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Inspector  of  Hos- 
pitals to  insist  on  every  Hospital  Board  erecting 
and  maintaining  suitable  buildings  and  pro- 
viding suitable  attendance  for  morgue  purposes. 

"  D.  COLQUHOtTN,  M.D. 

"  Fbakk  Ogston,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Public  Health  to  the  University 
of  Otago. 

"  Wm.  Beown.  M.B." 

Begarding  the  Bill  itself,  he  and  the  Hon. 
Hr.  Shrimski  were  at  no  difference  as  to  that 
part  having  reference  to  the  publichouse-keeper 
'within  reasonable  distance  of  a  morgue  being 
compelled  to  receive  dead  bodies.  They  dif- 
fered, however,  regarding  that  part  relating 
«o  the  payment  of  jurors.  He  did  not  think 
any  honourable  gentleman  would  expect  any 
one  to  work  for  him  for  nothing;  and  why, 
therefote,  should  a  poor  man  be  made  to  sit  on 
a  jury — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dunedin  case 
the  other  day — for  three  or  four  days  without 
any  remuneration  ?  A  poor  man  might  come 
in  from  the  country,  and  be  caught  to  serve  on 
a  jury,  and  have  to  pay  his  hotel  expenses  for 
two  or  three  days.  He  thought  this  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  public  scandal,  and  he  was 
thorodghly  in  sympathy  with  the  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  juries.  It  was  said 
that  it  would  cost  the  country  about  £1,200 ; 
and  were  they  to  refuse  justice  for  such  a 
paltry  sum  as  that?  He  felt  certain  the  Bill 
wonld  be  carried  in  its  entirety,  and  in  that 
faith  he  left  it  with  the  Council. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  9HBIMSEI  said,  with  regard 
to  the  honourable  gentleman's  reference  to 
him,  he  had  introduced  the  Bill  in  the  Council, 
and  it  was  carried  through  all  its  stages,  till  it 
reached  the  other  Chamber.  There  a  clause  was 
inserted  which,  if  carried,  would  have  entailed 


a  large  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  colony  in 
paying  jurymen  for  attendance  on  Coroners'  in- 
quests. He  had  done  his  best  against  it,  and* 
tried  to  save  the  colony's  money  from  being, 
squandered  in  that  way ;  because  it  would  only 
be  a  temptation  to  create  a  lot  of  people  hang- 
ing on  and  agitating  for  Coroners'  inquests  to 
be  held,  so  that  they  might  receive  money  for 
attendance  on  the  juries.  Bather  than  submit 
to  that  clause  he  had  assisted  in  having  the 
Bill  laid  aside.  Considering  the  petition  he- 
had  presented  that  day,  and  after  the  remark, 
made  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral  on  the  previous 
day, — that  the  Government  intended  to  abolish 
Coroners*  juries  and  Coroners  also, — it  would  ill< 
become  the  Council  to  pass  a  Bill  incurring  a 
liability  on  the  colony  of  something  like  £2,000  ; 
because,  although  the  cost  was  only  estimated 
at  £1,200  at  present,  if  the  Bill  were  carried 
there  would  be  a  larger  number  of  inquests  held 
than  was  the  case  at  present.  He  did  not  feel 
justified  in  supporting  any  measure  which  en- 
tailed any  unnecessary  cost  on  the  colony  when 
additional  burdens  were  being  put  on  the  people 
of  the  colony  in  other  forms  of  taxation.  In 
these  circumstances,  having  always  protected 
the  public  interests  as  far  as  expenditure  was 
concerned,  he  moved,  That  the  Bill  he  read  the- 
second  time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  POLLEN  confessed  that  he 
considered  this  to  be  a  Bill  which  the  country 
could  very  well  do  without.  In  his  view  the- 
danger  of  it  lay  in  this :  that  attached  to  every 
Police  Court  there  would  be  a  class  of  persons 
who  would  become,  in  fact,  paid  jurors,  and 
would  be  carted  about  all  over  the  country 
outoide  the  towns,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  very  important  information  in  these  cases 
derived  from  local  knowledge  of  persons  and 
circumstances  would  be  altogether  lost.  There - 
might  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
payment  for  service  on  juries,  but  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  these  inquests  was  generally 
extremely  small,  and  the  danger  he  had  ven- 
tured to  point  out  was  one  which,  to  his  mind,, 
was  very  real,  and  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
guarded  against  —  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
special  Coroner's  jury  to  whom  would  be  con- 
fided the  investigation  in  all  these  cases,  and 
who  would  be  in  possession  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  fees. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  WALKER  was,  like  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski,  going  to  be  quite  consist- 
ent in  his  attitude  towards  the  measure,  but 
he  would  work  out  his  consistency  on  different 
lines.  He  quite  remembered  the  historical  oc- 
casion that  had  been  referred  to,  when  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Shrimski  sacrificed  the  whole  measure  be- 
cause he  objected  to  what  a  large  majority  of 
Parliament  thought  was  an  essential  part  of 
any  reform  of  the  Coroners'  juries  system.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Mr.  W.  C.  Walker)  pre- 
ferred to  take  what  he  could,  even  with  some- 
thing added  that  he  did  not  like.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Shrimski,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  could 
not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted,  preferred  to 
do  without  it  rather  than  please  anybody  else ; 
and  he  regretted  to  find  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  consistent  in  the  same  way 
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now,  and  desired  to  destroy  the  Bill  beoause 
it  contained  rather  more  than  he  wanted.  He 
<Mr.  W.  0.  Walker)  did  not  like  the  whole  BUI, 
and  did  not  think  the  clause  making  hospital 
morgues  to  be  public  morgues  was  by  any 
means  a  wise  and  prudent  course  in  the  interest 
of  hospitals,  and  he  would  certainly  do  his  best 
in  Committee  to  protect  hospitals  from  that  in- 
fliction. Public  morgues,  he  understood,  were 
a  necessity,  which  public  decency  should  insist 
upon ;  but  he  did  not  think,  himself,  that  the 
hospital  was  a  proper  place  or  authority  to 
supply  them.  As  regarded  the  payment  of 
Ooroners'  juries,  he  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  as  long  as  juries  did  get  payment  for  their 
services  there  was  no  reason  why  Coroners' 

i'uries  should  be  excepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
le  believed  that  they  generally  belonged  to  a 
elass  which  could  least  afford  the  time.  They 
were  also  taken  most  unexpectedly,  and  had 
perhaps  to  leave  their  work,  which  they  were  in 
the  middle  of,  in  order  to  obey  the  summons  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  no  common  juries, 
or  special  juries,  or  Grand  Juries  had  to  attend 
at  Court  without  having  proper  summonses  at 
flo  many  days'  notice.  He  therefore  thought 
the  Coroner's  juryman  required  every  considera- 
tion from  his  country,  and  he  should  be  the  last 
kind  of  juror  to  remain  unpaid— or,  rather,  with 
his  services  not  recognised,  because  that  could 
scarcely  be  called  payment  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  hardly  compensation  for  lost  time. 
He  would  support  the  second  reading,  but  he 
•desired  to  see  the  BUI  amended  in  Committee 
in  the  direction  of  relieving  hospitals  from  the 
onus  of  providing  public  morgues. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  intended  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  for  this  reason :  The  Colonial 
Secretary  had  told  the  Council  that  next  year 
a  comprehensive  measure  would  be  introduced 
dealing  with  juries  altogether.  No  part  of  the 
jury  system  wanted  reform  more  than  the 
Coroners'  juries.  The  fact  was,  they  were  a 
perfect  farce.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
nundred  the  whole  thingj  depended  on  the 
medical  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  jurors  who 
were  summoned  were  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  it  at  all.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  local  opinion,  he  would  be  very  much 
disposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  jurors  to 
three,  or  four  at  the  outside ;  but  that  was  a 
secondary  matter,  which  could  be  dealt  with 
when  the  jury  system  was  revised  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Bill  all  hinged  on  the 
appropriation  clause:  it  was  brought  in  ap- 
parently for  no  other  purpose  except  to  insure 
payment  to  jurors.  It  might  be  unfair  to 
employ  jurors  without  paying  them,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  country  required  protection 
against  murder;  but  there  was  a  very  much 
more  important  thing  than  that—namely,  that 
this  reform  would  be  made  a  kind  of  reward 
for  loafers.  Bound  all  the  publichouses  and 
places  there  were  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  did  not  work  as  they  should,  but  were 
willing  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  day  by  being 
present  at  the  examination  of  a  dead  body, 
though  quite  ignorant  of  anatomy  or  poison- 
tests.  Then,  there  was  another  thing.  There 
Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker 


were  two  kinds  of  inquiries  held  before  Ooro- 
ners* juries — cases  of  suspected  incendiatinit 
and  cases  of  sudden  death.  With  regard  to 
protection  from  incendiaries  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  juries,  because  any  oommon- 
sense  person  could  give  an  idea  on  the  subject ; 
but,  with  regard  to  persons  dying  suddenly,  he 
apprehended  there  could  be  no  greater  £axoe 
than  selecting  a  few  shepherds  or  pecsons 
living  in  out-of-the-way  places  to  give  evidanoe 
on  a  subject  they  could  not  understand.  If 
there  was  any  way  of  providing  that  there 
should  be  always  a  competent  mMlical  man  to 
aid  the  Coroner,  that  might  very  well  take  the 
place  of  a  jury  in  such  cases.  And,  in  con- 
sidering the  payment  of  juries,  it  should  not 
be  a  question  of  any  particular  kind  of  jnxy* 
but  all  should  be  dealt  with  on  some  eaialy- 
understood  principle.  And  as  the  Colonial 
Secretary  had  indicated  that  the  matter  wonU 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Government,  he  would 
oppose  its  being  dealt  with  piecemeal  in  this 
way. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  said,  after  the  stote- 
ment  me^ie  by  the  Attorney-General  that  Uie 
Government  intended  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  Coroners'  juries  next  year,  he  did  not 
himself  see  the  necessity  for  going  on  with  the 
Bill,  because  it  involved  a  large  payment,  and 
he  was  very  much  in  doubt  whether  Coroners' 
juries  were  any  longer  required  in  the  colony. 
In  earlier  days  it  was  very  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  but  the  time  bad 
passed  away  when  Coroners'  juries  were  any 
longer  required.  He  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  dispose  of  the  Bill  this  session.  He  had  no 
objection  to  its  passing  its  second  reading, 
affirming  the  principle  of  payment  of  jurors, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  Bill  would  be  required, 
and  he  would  not  support  its  going  further  than 
the  second  reading  this  session. 

The  Council  divided  on  the  question,  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time." 

Aybs,  12. 

Adand  Kelly  Bigg 

Bamicoat  Kerr  Taiaroa 

Feldwick  MacGregor  Wahawaha 

Jenkinson  McCuUough  Walker,  W.  O. 

Noes,  21. 
Bonar  Montgomery      Scotland 

Bowen  Ormond  Shrimski 

Buckley  Peacock  Stevens 

Holmes  Pharazyn  Stewart 

Jennings  Pollen  Swanson 

Johnston  Reynolds  Whitmore 

McLean  Bichardson        Williams. 

Majority  against,  9. 
Motion  negatived,  and  Bill   ordered  to  be 
read  the  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

PROPERTY  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

IN  COMlfPFTBS 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  moved  the  following 
new  clause : — 

•'  4.  Section  fifty  of  •  The  Property  Law  Con- 
solidation Act,  1883,'  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  *  six  clear  months'  notice 
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•of  an  intention  to  pay  the  same  having  been 
«iven.' " 

The  Committee  divided. 


Buckley 

Feldwiok 

Jennings 

Aoland 

Bamiooat 

Bonar 

Bowen 

Holmes 

■Jenkinson 

HaoGregor 

JfcLean 


Ates,  8. 
Kelly 
Kerr 
McGulloagh 

NoiBS,  23. 
OrmoDd 
Peaoook 
Pharazyn 
Pollen 
Beynolds 
Richardson 
Scotland 
Sfarimskt 
Majority  against, 


Montgomery 
Rigg. 


Stevens 

Stewart 

Swanson 

Wahawaha 

Walker,  W.  C. 

Whitmore 

Williams. 

15. 


Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  reported. 

The  Gonnoil  adjourned  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE    OF   BEPEESENTATIVES. 
Wedfiesday,  3Ut  July,  1895. 


Vint  BeadlngB— Otago  Miners'  Aaaodation— Flax- 
Mines  Plans— Te  Ante  CloUege--Otago  Central 
Bailway—H.MuIIena— Miles  and  Co.'s  Bankruptcy 
— Opposed  Retnm— Christchnrch  Labonr-market 
— Hiikrvesting- machinery  Agents— Sheep  Ship- 
ment to  Australia —Blind  Biver  Estate— Blind 
Birer  Estate  —  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid 
Boards  —  Education  Boards — Land  Boards  — 
Gonnty  Councils— Manorburn  Ooldfleld- CivU 
Service  Bonuses-Phylloxera— Auckland  Shops 
and  Factories  — Sailing -ships  and  Steamers 
trading  in  New  Zealand—Adfoumment- Licens- 
ing Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker  took  the  chair   at  half-past 
^wo  o'clook. 

Pbaybbs. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
InTercargill  Corporation  Reserve  Exchange 
Bill,  Inebriates'  Institutions  Bill,  Industrial 
Oonciliation  and    Arbitration  Bill,    Lunatics 
Bill,  Divorce  Bill. 

OTAGO  MINERS*  ASSOCIATION. 
Mr.  EARNSUAW  asked  the  Government,  If 
they  will  favourably  consider  the  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  the  Otago  Miners'  Asso- 
-ciation — ^namely,  to  grant  the  same  subsidy  as 
is  being  given  to  the  Unemployed  Relief  Fund 
— seeing  (hat  this  organization  is  formed  for 
precisely  the  same  object,  of  providing  work 
lor  the  unemployed,  and  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  a  solution  of  the  *'  unemployed " 
•difficulty  ?  Further,  will  the  Government  as- 
sist the  Otago  Miners'  Association  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Labour  Bureau  assists  unem- 
ployed, by  granting  free  railway-passes  to  the 
Association  for  those  unemployed  they  desire 
to  place  at  work  on  the  goldfields  of  Otago  ; 
and  if  to  such  persons  they  will  further  grant  a 
free  miner's  right,  such  right  to  be  good  for, 
say,  a  term  of  two  years  ?  He  had  been  in- 
daced  to  ask  this  question  because  he  knew 


the  Otago  Miners'  Association  were  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Government,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that,  as  a  number  of  gentlemen  were 
taking  this  matter  up  purely  with  a  philan- 
thropic object,  —  the  same  object  that  had 
induced  the  Government  to  subsidise  the 
"  Unemployed  "  Relief  Fund, — the  Government 
might  also  see  its  way  to  raise  an  amount 
equal  to  that  given  for  this  purpose,  more  espe- 
cially seeing  that  this  work  was  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  "unemployed"  difficulty  upon 
lines  better  calculated  to  permanently  solve 
this  most  difficult  problem,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  and  might  be  believed,  that  very  many 
of  the  men  would  be  induced  to  remain  per- 
manently on  the  goldfields.  If  work  was  found 
in  towns,  when  that  work  was  finished  the  un- 
employed would  be  no  better  off  than  at  its 
commencement,  and  the  towns  would  be  flooded 
with  unemployed,  so  that  the  same  difficulty 
would  remain  and  be  intensified.  If,  however, 
the  Government  could  not  see  their  way  to  in- 
crease the  subsidy,  they  might  go  so  far  as  to 
grant  free  railway-passes  to  the  committee  for 
these  men  they  were  sending  up  to  the  gold- 
fields,  and  give  them  temporary  free  miners' 
rights.  He  thought  that  was  reasonable,  and 
hoped  the  Government  would  see  their  way  to 
grant  the  request. 

Mr.  GADMAN  said  tho  Association  had  al- 
ready been  informed  that,  if  they  would  adopt 
the  regulations  for  aid  to  prospecting,  the  Go- 
vernment would  grant  a  subsidy  at  the  rate  of 
£1  for  £1  to  a  reasonable  extent,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  on  the  moneys  subscribed. 
With  respect  to  the  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  assist  the  Association  by  granting 
free  railway-passes  to  those  who  desired  to  go 
to  work  on  the  goldfields,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
if  the  Association  would  communicate  with  the 
Labour  Department  the  same  concession  would 
be  afforded  the  men  sent  to  the  goldfields  as 
was  granted  to  those  travelling  in  search  of 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  He  under- 
stood that  the  department  did  not  grant  free 
passes,  but  made  certain  concessions  on  the 
ordinary  fares ;  and  these  reduced  fares  were 
afterwards  repaid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
men.  With  respect  to  the  granting  of  free 
miners'  rights,  the  Government  could  not  in- 
terfere with  this  matter  at  all.  It  was  local 
revenue  paid  to  the  County  Councils  in  the 
districts  where  the  rights  were  taken  out. 

FLAX. 
Mr.  MASSEY  asked  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Whether  he  will  direct  the  officers  of  his 
department  to  make  such  inquiries  as  may  be 
necessary  with  the  view  of  offering  a  bonus  or 
otherwise  encouraging  the  production  of  Euro- 
pean flax  in  the  colony  ?  He  asked  this  ques- 
tion because  it  had  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  European  flax  could  be  grown  success- 
fully in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
appeared  to  be  an  almost  unlimited  market  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  fibre.  The  farmers,  how- 
ever, were  not  quite  clear  about  the  best  way 
of  getting  up  the  commercial  article  and  the 
best  machinery  for  preparing  it.    It  occurred 
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to  him,  therefore,  that  by  a  lifctle  instruction, 
and  perhaps  a  little  encouragement,  an  industry 
might  be  started  that  would  employ  a  large 
amount  of  labour  and  be  a  benefit  to  the 
colony. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  might  say  that  the  ad- 
visability of  offering  a  bonus  was  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  An  officer  in 
the  Agricultural  Department  was  writing  a 
leaflet  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  as  soon  as 
the  illustrations  and  everything  could  be  got 
ready  it  would  be  put  into  the  Press  and  cir- 
culated. This,  he  believed,  would  give  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  to  the 
people  interested. 

MINES  PLANS. 
Mr.  McGOWAN  asked  the  Government,  If 
they  will  so  amend  our  mining  laws  as  to  make 
it  imperative  upon  mining  companies  and 
mine- owners  to  prepare  copies  of  all  records 
and  plans  setting  forth  all  shafts,  adits,  and 
levels,  whether  in  active  operation  or  in  aban- 
doned portions  of  the  mine,  so  that  such  plans 
may  be  at  the  service  of  and  become  a  record 
of  the  mining  district,  and  be  deposited  in 
the  Warden's  or  Mining  Inspector's  office,  for 
reference?  The  accidents  that  had  tfiiken 
place  at  different  periods  in  mines  in  the  old 
workings,  and  the  loss  of  life  occurring  there- 
by, he  thought  proved  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  some  action  being  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  It  was  also  very  important 
that  they  should  have  these  documents. 

Mr.  GaDMAN  said  thac  under  the  present 
Mining  Act  it  was  compulsory  for  the  owners 
of  any  mine,  where  more  than  twelve  men  were 
employed,  tg  keep  plans  of  the  underground 
workings,  and  these  plans  were  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Inspectors  whenever  they  desired  to 
see  them.  If  it  was  intended  that  mine-owners 
should  make  tracing-copies  of  all  these  plans 
up  to  date,  and  continually  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  them  to  the  Mining  Inspectors  as  the 
work  proceeded,  he  was  afraid  that  would  be 
rather  difficult.  However,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  what  the  honourable  gentleman  desired 
could  be  arrived  at  by  an  arrangement  being 
made  that,  when  a  mine  was  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned, then  the  plans  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Mining  Inspector.  Probably  something  of 
that  sort  could  be  arranged  for. 

TE  AUTE  COLLEGE. 
Mr.  PABATA  asked  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, If  he  will  make  inquiries  as  to  whether 
certain  alterations,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
submitted  by  Dr.  MacGregor,  for  better  sani- 
tary arrangements  for  Te  Ante  Native  College, 
have  been  carried  out  in  full  ? 

Mr.  BEEVES  said  that  he  had  received 
letters  from  the  authorities  stating  thac  they 
had  carried  out  all  the  recommendations  of 
Dr.  MacGregor;  but  he  was  not  at  all  satis- 
fied even  yet  that  everything  had  been  done 
that  should  be  done,  and  consequently  he 
proposed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  them, 
and  ask  whether  they  had  made,  or  were 
Mr.  Masaey 


making,  an  endeavour  to  get  done  all  that  YuudT 
been  recommended. 

OTAGO  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  asked  the  Premier,  U  he^ 
will  explain  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
statement  furnished  to  certain  Otago  members 
re  the  expenditure  on  the  Otago  Central  Bail- ' 
way  for  the  year  ending  the  8 1st  March,  and 
which  statement  is  published  in  the  Dunedin 
papers  as  follows  :  **  Out  of  vote  for  conatrac- 
tion,  £28,131 ;  out  of  vote  for  permanent- way » 
£1,996  ;  out  of  vote  for  land-claims  and  works 
on  open  lines,  £390:  total,  £30,847:  liabilities 
on  the  31st  March,  1895,  £13,769 :  grand  total, 
£44,256"?  Will  the  Minister  explain  the  ap- 
parent difference  as  between  the  statement  of 
all  liabilities  in  respect  of  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment as  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  **  Vote 
83,  Otago  Central,  £12,615  17s.  2d.";  and,  also,, 
if  the  liability,  '*  Permanent- way,  £1,966," 
is  charged  against  the  Otago  Central  vote  of 
£45,000,  or  as  against  the  appropriation  of 
£40,000  to  provide  permanent- way  and  rolling- 
stock  for  the  public  works  of  the  colony  as  set 
forth  in  column  5  of  the  Seventh  Schedule  of 
"  The  Appropriation  Act,  1894  "  ?  Since  he  had 
put  the  question  on  the  Order  Paper  the  Pre- 
mier had  laid  the  return  on  the  table.  Thera 
was  an  apparent  difference  as  between  the  lia- 
bilities stated  here  and  the  liabilities  mentioned 
in  the  return  laid  upon  the  table,  and  he 
would  like  to  ask  if  this  was  a  fair  way  of  try- 
ing to  make  the  total  of  £44,256,  apparently  U> 
lead  people  to  believe  that  the  specific  vote  of 
£45,000  for  the  Otago  Central  had  been  spent, 
when  a  portion  of  this  money,  £1,966,  was  for 
permanent- way,  for  which  there  was  a  specific 
and  separate  vote  of  £40,000,  other  portions 
being  under  another  separate  vote  for  additions 
to  open  lines  of  £40,000,  and  land-claims  and 
surveys,  £3,750.  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  what  the  Minister  had  applied  to* 
this  line  was  applied  also  to  other  lines. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  had  no  wish  to  adver- 
tise a  certain  brand  of  soap,  but  he  had  seea 
one  of  which  it  had  been  said,  **  He  won't  be 
happy  till  he  gets  it."  Now,  the  honourable 
member,  he  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  happy,  for  he  had  got  his  return  relat- 
ing to  the  Otago  Central.  That  honourable 
gentleman,  somewhat  unfairly  to  his  colleagues 
from  Dunedin,  had  culled  from  the  Appropria- 
tion Account  the  amount  paid  away  in  cash,, 
and  had  sent  that  to  Dunedin  as  the  amount 
spent.  That,  of  course,  was  entirely  mislead- 
ing. Messrs.  Pinkerton,  Morrison,  Millar,  and 
Hutchison  had  waited  upon  him  to  know 
whether  that  statement  was  in  accordance 
with  fact,  and  as^to  its  contradicting  the 
statement  which  had  been  sent  to  them  in 
Qunedin  before  the  session  commenced.  The 
honourable  member,  he  thought,  was  called 
upon  to  apolofl:ize  to  him,  because  he  had  made 
a  statement  that  it  would  be  found,  when  the 
financial  year  expired,  that  neither  expenditure 
nor  liabilities  would  come  up  to  anything  near 
the  £45,000.  Well,  as  a  fact,  they  came  to 
within    a   few   hundred    pounds   of   £45,000. 
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Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  asketl  for  a 
return  of  the  expenditure  between  that  and 
the  80th  June ;  and  he  had  told  him  that,  as 
tar  as  the  Government  were  concerned,  the 
expenditure  upon  that  line  was  much  greater 
than  upon  any  other  railway;  excepting  the 
Hokitika  line,  and  that  line  was  finished 
twelve  months  ago,  and  consequently  was  not 
upon  the  same  footing  at  all.  Now,  when  the 
honourable  member  got  the  return,  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Don't  I  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said.  No,  he  did  not,  be- 
cause he  said  the  liability  for  permanent-way 
was  £1,966.  This  was  a  mistake,  because  it 
really  referred  to  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount.  This  was  what  the  department  re- 
plied to  him :  that  on  the  Otago  Central,  be- 
tween liabilities  and  expenditure  up  to  the  SOth 
June,  there  was  £60,000  incurred.  He  thought 
that  he  had  reason,  if  anything,  to  look  for- 
ward to  representatives  from  other  parts  of  the 
colony,  when  they  were  considering  the  public- 
works  estimates,  finding  fault  with  him  for 
having  been  badgered  by  the  Otago  members 
into  spending  so  much  money. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  might  be  permitted  to  say 
that  what  he  had  said  was  that  the  liabilities 
on  the  3l8t  March,  1694,  and  fresh  expenditure 
during  the  financial  year,  would  not  come  to 
that  amount,  and  the  liabilities  and  expenditure 
only  came  to  £28,131,  according  to  the  Qovern- 
ment's  own  showing.  He  had  said  there  would 
be  £10,000  less  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  them 
the  amount  voted  to  be  spent  during  the  finan- 
cial yecur,  and,  instead  of  that,  it  was  £16,000 
less. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — The  honourable  member 
does  not  understand  the  figures. 

H.  MULLENS. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Whether  he  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  some  qualified  official  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  supposed  death  by  drown- 
ing, in  the  Manawatu  River,  on  the  12th  April 
last,  of  a  boy  called  Herbert  Mullens,  with  a 
view  to  proceedings  being  taken  in  due  course 
of  law  by  the  police  if  it  appear  that  such 
circumstances  disclose  matters  requiring  judi- 
cial investigation?  He  would  like  to  explain 
that  his  information  of  what  was  involved  in 
the  question  was  that  some  boys  s^ere  playing 
football  near  the  Manawatu  River.  Four  other 
boys,  of  whom  Mullens  was  one,  were  supposed 
to  have  thrown  stones  at  the  boys  who  were 
playing.  The  footballers  chased  the  four  boys, 
but  only  got  into  close  quarters  with  MtlUcds 
near  the  river-bank,  and  then  came  back  and 
finished  their  game,  and  nothing  was  known 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  boy  Mullens  until 
later  on  in  the  evening,  when  he  failed  to  come 
home.  Search  was  made  about  and  in  the 
river  by  the  boy's  father  and  others  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  day,  and  then,  the  river 
becoming  heavily  flooded,  further  search  was 
impossible.  It  would  appear  that  the  boy's 
father  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  police 
to  take  any  steps  to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  he 
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had  to  go  to  the  trouble  himself  of  getting  one 
of  the  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  finally 
investigated  the  matter.  The  smaller  boys 
stated  in  evidence  that  they  saw  Mullens  go 
into  the  water  and  disappear,  his  hat  floating 
down  the  river.  The  bigger  boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  avowed  that  they  saw  him  go  across  the 
river  and  up  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  inquiry  the  two  Justices  who 
sat  on  the  case  communicated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  asked  that  a  further 
investigation  should  be  held,  as  circumstances 
had  transpired  which  rendered  it  desirable  to 
do  so.  The  department  had  however  declined 
to  do  so ;  but  in  his  opinion  a  further  inquiry 
should  be  held  if  possible.  The  father  of  the 
drowned  boy  had  interviewed  him,  and  had 
given  him  such  particulars  as  made  it  appear 
that  many  things  were  not  disclosed  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  that  led  up'  to  the  melan- 
choly death  of  the  boy,  and  these  particulars 
should  now  be  ascertained.  He  hoped  the 
Minister  would  give  him  a  favourable  answer, 
because  he  could  assure  him  that  very  grave 
dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
to  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  that  the  father  of  the  boy 
did  not  write  to  him,  but  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the  boys 
who  saw  young  Mullens  jump  into  the  river 
had  been  examined  before  two  Justices,  but 
nothing  whatever  was  elicited.  Sergeant  Slat- 
tery  sent  in  a  report  to  the  department,  and 
the  department  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  any  further  inquiry.  If  Mr. 
Mullens  would  wriKe  to  him,  and  give  him  any 
grounds  for  insisting  upon  a  further  inquiry,  he 
had  no  conceivable  reason  and  no  possible  obr 
ject  in  preventing  him  from  having  one.  In 
fact,  he  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  order 
the  inquiry  if  Mr.  Mullens  would  give  him  the 
materials  on  which  further  inquiry  could  be 
based. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  for  the  information  of  the 
Minister,  desired  to  add  that  at  the  inquiry 
held  before  the  two  Justices  quite  a  number  of 
the  boys  were  brought  into  Court  together,  and 
they,  having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  first> 
would  be  able  to  screen  themselves.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice. 

MILES  AND  CO.'S  BANKRUPTCY. 
Mr.  McLACHLAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  re- 
cent bankruptcy  of  the  firm  of  Miles  and  Co.,  of 
Christchurcn,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  settlers 
who  placed  their  wool  in  the  hands  of  that  firm 
for  sale,  and  who,  upon  the  bankruptcy,  were 
unable  to  obtain  proceeds  admitted  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  same  firm,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  the  firm  were  domiciled  in  London  ?  And 
will  the  Government  consider  the  advisability 
of  amending  the  law  in  the  direction  of  placing 
New  Zealand  creditors  of  the  firm  of  Miles  and 
Co.,  or  similar  firms,  as  if  they  were  domiciled 
in  New  Zealand?  He  asked  this  question  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  he  had  re- 
ceived from  two  settlers  who  had  lost  money 
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through  the  bankruptcy  of  Miles  and  Co.  He 
did  not  expect  the  Minister  of  Justice  would 
place  a  sum  on  the  estimates  to  recoup  these 
men  for  their  loss,  but  he  would  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  BEEVES  asked  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  wislied  the  creditors  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  if  Miles  and  Go.  were 
domiciled  in  England. 

Mr.  McLACHLAN  said  he  was  not  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  English  creditors,  but  on  be- 
half of  the  New  Zealand  creditors. 

Mr.  REEVES  said,  very  well.  Then,  he 
would  consult  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  see  if  it  was  possible  to  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  protect  the  New  Zealand  creditors. 
As  regarded  the  English  creditors,  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  action  could  be  taJien  regarding 
Hiem. 

OPPOSED  RETURN. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  Why  Return  No.  8  in  Tuesday's  Order 
Paper  was  opposed  ? 

Mr.  J*  McKENZIE  said  this  return  would 
in  due  course  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Lands 
Department,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  in  a  few  days.  The  report  was  now 
going  through  the  Printing  Office. 

CHRISTCHURCH  LABOUR-MARKET. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  asked  the  Premier,  Whe- 
ther he  has  received  any  communication  from 
the  Mayor  of  Christchurch  calling  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  labour-market  there ;  and, 
if  so,  will  the  Premier  state  what  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  do  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  no  communication 
had  been  placed  before  him  relative  to  this 
matter,  but  when  he  received  the  communica- 
tion he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  consider  it. 

HARVESTING-MACHINERY  AGENTS. 

Mr.  BUDDO  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
li  it  is  his  intention  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Public  Petitions  M  to  Z 
Committee,  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill  allowing 
harvesting-machinery  agents  to  keep  open  on 
the  statute  half- holiday  for  the  sale  of  harvest- 
ing machinery  only  ?  The  importance  of  this 
question  was  such  that  he  made  no  apology  for 
asking  it.  The  farming  community  had  made 
strong  representations  to  the  effect  that  the 
Act  must  be  amended,  as  otherwise  they  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  weather  in  the 
event  of  a  breakdown  of  a  reaper-and-binder  on 
the  half-holiday.  He  trusted  the  Minister  of 
Labour  would  give  him  a  favourable  answer. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Probably,  Sir. 

SHEEP  SHIPMENT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
Mr.  MILLS  (for  Mr.  Lawry)  asked  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  If  the  Agricultural 
Department  will  next  year,  some  time  previous 
to  the  annual  sheep- fairs,  obtain  all  possible 
information  relative  to  the  demand  for  stud 
and  flock  rams  in  Australia,  and  publish  the 
information  in  leaflet  form,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  enormous 
Mr.  McLachlan 


losses  New  Zealand  sheepowners  have  sus- 
tained by  their  shipments  of  sheep  to  Australia 
this  year? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  particular  reason  why  the  depart- 
ment should  not  give  the  information,  or  such 
information  as  it  could  obtain  from  Sydney 
with  regard  to  the  time  that  was  most  suitable 
for  shipping  over  a  certain  class  of  sheep ;  but 
he  thought  that  honourable  members  would 
see  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the 
Government  to  give  information  upon  this 
subject.  For  instance,  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment warned  a  number  of  people  that  they  did 
not  think  that  there  would  be  a  market  for 
sheep  this  season,  and  the  information  they  had 
received  proved  correct.  Now,  if  it  happened 
that  the  Government  thought  that  a  particular 
time  was  suitable  for  sending  sheep  over,  and 
advised  flockowners  accordingly,  and  if  they 
were  not  successful,  the  Government  would  be 
blamed.  It  was  rather  a  delicate  matter  to 
deal  with,  and  he  therefore  thought  that  the 
Government,  while  giving  all  information  to 
the  public  that  was  possible,  could  not  in  any 
way  hold  itself  responsible  for  such  informa- 
tion, or  for  the  result  that  followed. 

BLIND  RIVER  ESTATE. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  If  the  valuation  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Seymour 
of  the  Blind  River  Estate  (as  set  out  in  0.  103) 
was  the  only  valuation  received  by  the  Lands 
Department  or  Purchase  Board  on  the  subject 
of  that  estate  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that,  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  already  aware,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour made  a  valuation  of  this  estate,  and,  in 
addition  to  that  valuation,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  for  the  Marlborough  District  also 
made  a  valuation.  The  Land  Purchase  Board 
also  visited  the  property  and  made  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  same,  and,  no  doubt,  a  per- 
sonal valuation  for  themselves.  Therefore  the 
Board,  he  thought,  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  estate 
before  making  their  recommendation  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  said  the  Minister  had 
not  answered  his  question  as  to  whether  the 
valuation  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  was  the  only 
one  received  by  the  Lands  Department  or  by 
the  Land  Purchase  Board. 

Mr.  J.  Mct^ENZIE  said  the  Board  had  only 
one  valuation.  They  also  made  an  inspection 
and  valuation  for  themselves,  and  he  supposed 
that  they  wore  quite  satisfied  with  the  valua- 
tion furnished  to  them. 

BLIND  RIVER  ESTATE. 

Mr.  G.HUTCHISON  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  Why  only  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  is  set  out  in  the 
*' Return  of  the  Reports  of  Officers  on  which 
the  Minister  advised  the  Governor  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  purchase  of  the  Blind  River 
Estate  "  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that,  regarding  this 
matter,  a  petition  came  from  the  part  of  the 
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colony  mentioried,  asking  that  some  land  should 
be  got  for  settlement  in  the  district,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Grown  Lands  was  instructed 
to  report  to  the  Government  as  to  various 
•estates, — not  the  Blind  River  only,  but  other 
estates  as  well.  The  general  report  on  all 
matters  in  connection  with  the  Blind  Biver 
Estate  the  honourable  member  already  had, 
and  he  could  not  give  him  more  information. 
The  Government  could  not,  however,  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  the  whole  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  estates  that  they  did  not  buy, 
for  such  a  proceeding  might  be  detrimental  to 
those  estates  if  they  were  placed  on  the  market 
at  any  time.  He  thought  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  was  undesirable 
that  Information  that  was  confidential  should 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  raising  debatable  matter. 

Mr  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  to  lay  on  the 
table  information  in  regard  to  estates  of  other 
people  that  the  Government  had  not  purchased, 
or  did  not  intend  to  purchase,  would  not  be 
right. 

HOSPITAL  AND  CHARITABLE  AID 

BOARDS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  COLLINS,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  return  showing  the  amounts  charged  as  ex- 
penses by  members  of  the  various  Hospital  and 
Charitable  Aid  Boards  throughout  the  colony 
for  the  years  1892,  1893, 1894,  and  1895  ;  such 
return  to  state  the  amounts  charged  as  travel- 
ling-expenses, whether  by  railway  or  by  other 
methods  of  locomotion. 

EDUCATION  BOARDS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  McGOWAN,  it  was 
•ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
zetum  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  members 
of  Boards  of  Education  under  the  head  of 
**  Expenses,"  not  merely  "  Travelling-expenses," 
for  last  year. 

LAND  BOARDS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  COLLINS,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
&  return  showing  the  amounts  charged  as  ex- 
penses by  members  of  the  various  Land  Boards 
throughout  the  colony  for  the  years  1892,  1898, 
1894,  and  1895:  such  return  to  state  the 
amounts  charged  as  travelling-expenses,  whether 
by  railway  or  by  other  methods  of  locomotion. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  COLLINS,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  return  showing  the  amounts  charged  as  ex- 
penses by  members  of  the  various  County 
^Councils  throughout  the  colony  for  the  years 
1892,  1898, 1894,  and  1895 :  such  return  to  state 
the  amounts  charged  as  travelling-expenses, 
whether  by  railway  or  by  other  methods  of  loco- 
motion. 

MANORBURN  GOLDFIELD. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  LARNACH,  it  was 
•ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 


Mining  Inspector  Gow's  report  on  the  Manor- 
bum  Goldfield  relating  to  water-rights  at  the 
Greenland  Swamp. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  BONUSES. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  PIRANI,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  the  amounts  given  as  bonuses 
or  other  emoluments  during  the  past  year  to 
Civil  servants,  exclusive  of  the  Postal  and 
Telegraph,  Railway,  and  Police  Departments: 
specifying  (1)  the  name  of  each  officer  receiving 
such  bonus  or  emolument ;  (2)  the  amount  paid 
to  each  ;  and  (3)  the  special  services  for  which 
such  bonus  or  emolument  was  given. 

PHYLLOXERA. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  PIRANI,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
the  opinions  received  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment from  experts  as  to  the  danger  of 
phylloxera  being  communicated  to  grape-vines 
through  the  importation  of  grapes. 

AUCKLAND  SHOPS  AND  FACTORIES. 

On  the  motion  of  ^Ir.  MILLAR,  it  was 
ordered,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  prosecutions  by 
the  Inspector  of  Shops  and  Factories  in  Auck- 
land ;  also  the  number  of  decisions  in  favour 
of— (1)  the  prosecutor,  and  (2)  the  defendant ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Magistrate  who  heard  the 
cases. 

SAILING-SHIPS  AND  STEAMERS  TRAD- 
ING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  MILLAR,  it  was 
ordered.  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
a  return  showing — (1)  The  registered  tonnage 
of  all  sailing-ships  and  steamships  trading  in 
New  Zealand ;  (2)  the  indicated  horse-power  of 
all  steamships  trading  in  New  Zealand  ;  (3)  the 
number  and  size  of  all  boats  carried  in  such 
vessels  ;  (4)  the  number  of  hands  carried  (a)  on 
deck  as  seamen,  (b)  in  stokehold  as  firemen, 
trimmers,  or  greasers,  (c)  the  number  of  officers : 
such  return  to  show  name,  tonnage,  and  horse- 
power of  each  vessel  separately,  along  with 
number  of  boats  carried  and  number  of  men  in 
each  vessel. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr.  EARNSHAW  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House.  He  had 
always  an  extreme  objection  to  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  but,  as  the  Premier 
wished  certain  members  of  the  House  to  learn 
the  art  of  making  soft-soap,  he  would  meet  the 
honourable  gentleman  by  showing  that  he  was 
fully  able  to  discuss  the  question  of  soap,  and 
he  hoped  that  on  this  occasion  it  would  prove 
to  be  **  Sunlight "  soap  before  he  (Mr.  Earn- 
shaw)  had  done.  He  had  many  times  during 
this  session  tried  to  get  information  out  of  the 
Premier  with  regard  to  the  Otago  Central 
line.  His  honourable  friend  might  think  it 
was  for  political  purposes,  or  for  whatever 
other  purpose  he  might  think  fit,  but  that  did 
not  trouble  him  much.  He  had  asked  the  Pre- 
i^giier  to  give  him  a  fair  return  of  what  had 
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been  expended  on  that  line  in  the  past,  how  it 
had  been  expended,  how  much  had  been  ex- 
pended on  that  line  fairly  allocated  to  the 
Main  Trunk  line,  and  how  much  might  be 
fairly  allocated  to  the  Otago  Central  as  be- 
tween the  two  junctions.  He  had  not  got  that 
information.  Apparently  any  information  that 
he  desired  to  ask  from  the  Premier  he  was  not 
to  get  from  the  honourable  gentleman,  or  else, 
if  given  at  all,  it  was  given  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  practically  useless  for  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  that  day  asked  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  give  him  a  fair  answer  with 
regard  to  a  return  which  had  been  just  laid  on 
the  table.  He  (Mr.  Eamshaw)  had  nothing  to 
say  in  the  way  of  twitting  honourable  mem- 
bers for  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  although 
the  members  from  Otago  were  supposed  to 
meet  together,  and  had  met  together  hitherto, 
to  consider  the  requirements  and  wants  of 
Otago  as  a  whole.  These  four  members  — 
Messrs.  Pinkerton,  Hutchison,  Millar,  and  Mor- 
rison—had seen  fit,  in  their  judgment,  to  pri- 
vately ask  the  Premier  for  certain  specific  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  line.  It  was  for 
these  to  answer;  and,  as  for  the  Premier  him- 
self, when  he  gave  information  to  the  House 
he  (Mr.  Eamshaw)  thought  he  should  do  so  in 
a  manner  that  would  not  have  a  tendency  to 
mislead  either  members  or  the  country.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  return  just 
laid  on  the  table  was  most  misleading,  and 
possibly  he  had  thought  to  do  it  wilfully.  He 
supposed  he  would  not  be  in  order  if  he  said  the 
Premier  had  done  so,  and  therefore  he  would 
not  say  so,  whatever  might  have  occurred  to 
make  him  think  so.  But  he  had  contended 
throughout  last  recess,  from  the  time  the 
House  rose  last  year,  that,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  the  Government  were  employ- 
ing and  the  class  of  work  they  were  doing  on 
the  Otago  Central  line,  while  the  vote  which 
the  House  passed  for  that  railway  might  fairly 
be  spent  before  the  31st  of  March  last,  it 
would  not  be  spent,  and  month  after  month 
he  Gisserted  that  that  vote  would  not  be  met  by 
a  sum  of  £10,000.  He  himself  estimated  it 
would  be  about  £18,000 ;  but,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  perfectly  correct,  and  keep  within  the 
mark,  he  stated  it  would  not  be  spent  within 
£10,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  returns 
showed  that  even  the  large  sum  of  money  he 
anticipated  would  not  be  spent  had  been  ex- 
ceeded, for  the  sum  was  nearly  £17,000 ;  and 
yet  the  Government,  if  they  had  been  true  to 
their  reiterated  statements  that  this  line  was 
of  paramount  importance  in  New  Zealand — 
only  equalled  in  importance  by  the  Eketa- 
huna  line — ought  to  have  made  an  attempt 
to  spend  this  vote.  In  1891  and  1892  the  late 
Premier  said,  and  so  did  the  present  Premier, 
— then  Minister  for  Public  Works, — that  un- 
foreseen circumscances,  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  stopped  them  from  spending  the 
vote  in  those  years.  At  that  time  he  thought 
the  Government  should  have  "  a  fair  .show,"  to 
see  what  they  would  do  later  on.  When  he 
stated  that  the  vote  would  not  be  spent  he  was 
perfectly  correct,  for,  taking  this  return  tabled 
Mr,  Eamshaw 


by  the  Premier,  —  the  vote  for  construction, 
which  was  really  the  vote  of  moneys  issued  by 
the  Treasury, — there  was  only  down  a  sum  of 
£28,121,  and  included  in  that  were  the  liabili- 
ties, £11,405,  of  last  year,  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  that  statement  was  concerned,  he  was  per- 
fectly correct.  What  he  objected  to  in  the  re- 
turn was  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mislead  the  House  and  the  people  of 
Otago  into  the  belief  that  the  vote  of  £45,000, 
and  the  authority  to  £60,000,  had  been  spent 
and  incurred  as  liabilities  in  this  matter ;  and 
taking  up  the  return  one  would  think  there 
had  been  £44,256  spent  this  year,  and  up  to 
June  £61,710.  But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort* 
The  return  was  absolutely  misleading.  There 
were  included  in  this  four  distinct  votes  voted 
by  the  House  in  the  appropriations.  He  would 
just  quote  the  various  votes,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Premier,  who  wished  to  blufi  by 
talking  about  how  to  make  soft-soap.  In  189i4 
the  vote  for  the  Otago  Central  was  £45,000; 
surveys  of  new  lines,  £250 ;  land-claims,  £8,500 ; 
permanent -way,  sleepers,  and  rolling  -  stock,. 
£40,000;  additions  to  open  lines,  £40,000. 
These  last  votes,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
£88,500,  were  voted  specifically  for  the  whole- 
of  New  Zealand,  of  which  the  Otago  Central 
took  a  fair  share.  Whatever  was  required  for 
railway  completion,  in  some  years  there  was  no- 
need  for  a  shilling  to  be  taken  out  of  the  vote 
for  permanent  -  way,  for  only  formation  was 
going  on.  These  things  were  taken  out  accord* 
ing  to  the  cost,  and  the  cost  was  according 
to  the  character  of  the  line.  It  did  not  de- 
pend on  or  form  part  of  the  specific  vote  for  the 
district ;  and  he  contended  that,  had  the  Pre- 
mier done  justice  to  Dunedin,  the  position  of 
Dunedin  to-day  would  not  have  been  so  abso- 
lutely different  from  the  position  it  was  in  in* 
years  past,  when,  with  the  commercial  trade 
they  had  then,  they  were  not  compelled,  9A 
they  now  were  necessarily  compelled,  to  de- 
velop their  own  internal  resources.  With  the 
loss  of  that  trade  going  away  from  them — some- 
of  it  going  to  Oamaru  in  the  north,  and  some 
to  the  Blufi  in  the  south — fewer  opportunities 
were  afforded  to  Dunedin  to  obtain  produco 
with  which  to  fill  ships'  bottoms.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  Dunedin  were  to  exist  even- 
as  a  second-class  city,  to  have  the  Otago  Cen- 
tral district  developed.  Nobody  knew  this 
better  than  the  Minister  of  Lands,  and  also  the 
Premier,  who  had  been  through  the  country 
several  times.  It  was  because  he  (Mr.  Eam- 
shaw) felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
because  it  was  his  duty  as  a  representative  of 
Dunedin,  that  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  Go-, 
vernment,  at  all  hazards,  to  fulfil  these  essential 
requirements.  The  House  had  been  asked  to 
vote  £45,000  last  year,  and  that  money  the 
Government  themselves  asked  the  House  to- 
appropriate.  If  they  did  not  intend  to  spend 
that  money  they  should  not  have  asked  the 
House  to  vote  it.  It  was  not  as  though  they 
were  immediately  anticipating  the  construction 
of  the  Taieri  Bridge.  He  could  understand 
that  they  might  ask  for  a  vote  larger  than  they 
immediately  required,  because  of  large  oat8idfl!« 
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dontracts ;  but  that  bridge  wonld  go  on  to  the 
yeikr  after  next;  and  when  the  Premier,  in 
Pablic  Works  Statement  after  Public  Works 
Statement,  bad  admitted  the  absolute  necessity 
ior  the  line,  they  had  a  right  to  press  forward 
in  demanding  the  full  expenditure  of  that 
'which  the  vote  of  the  House  had  granted  to 
this  district.  The  honourabio  gentleman  had 
seen  fit  in  that  report  to  contrast  the  Otago 
Central  with  other  lines.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  taken  precious  good  care  to 
leave  out  his  own  pet  lino,  the  West  Coast 
line.  Year  after  year  he  had  taken  good 
eare  to  obtain  for  the  West  Coast,  in  the 
developing  of  its  mining,  and  the  raUroads  in 
the  district,  its  full  pound  of  flesh,  no  matter 
whether  other  lines  starved,  and  he  took  good 
care  to  provide  foe  most  extravagant  roads  on 
the  West  Coast  at  the  same  time.  Now,  as 
for  the  Eketahunar-Woodville  line,  quoted  in 
that  return,  he  had  not  a  single  word  to  say 
against  it.  He  thought  it  was  as  essential  as 
the  Otago  Central.  He  had  always  supported 
its  being  built,  and  he  was  not  going  to  say 
a  word  about  a  shilling  of  that  expenditure. 
Even  if  the  whole  £40,000  had  been  spent  he 
would  not  say  a  word  about  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  forget  that,  while  that  line 
was  going  on  on  the  east  coast,  the  North 
Island  Trunk  line  was  going  on  on  the  west 
eoast,  all  in  the  Province  of  Wellington ;  and 
that  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  number 
of  co-operative  labourers  were  employed  in  this 
Province  of  Wellington  than  were  employed  In 
Otago.  That  was  what  he  complained  of.  They 
might  ask,  Where  were  the  Otago  members? 
He  was  standing  up  for  Otago,  and  for  Dunedln 
especially,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  When 
they  had  a  dearth  oC  trade  down  South,  when 
their  business  was  paralysed,  when  they  found 
it  hard  to  get  work  to  meet  their  demands,  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  their  votes  would 
he  spent  in  that  district ;  and  this  had  not  been 
the  only  vote  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
kept  back.  There  was  no  single  vote  for  Otago 
which  he  had  not  deliberately  withheld.  Last 
year  a  vote  of  £15,000  was  put  on  the  supple- 
mentcury  estimates  for  erecting  the  Government 
Insurance  building.  What  did  honourable 
gentlemen  say  ?  **  Look  at  Dunedin ;  you  are 
getting  all  this  money  :  what  right  have  you  to 
complain  ?"  He  knew,  and  so  stated,  that  not 
-one  shilling  of  that  money  would  be  spent ;  nor 
bad  it  been.  Then,  take  the  case  of  the  gaol. 
It  would  ruin  any  businessman  if  he  went  on 
with  a  building  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
government  had  been  building  that  gaol.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  manner  in 
which  that  building  had  been  gone  on  with 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  this,  and  would  be  so  to  any  other 
•colony.    The  object  for  which  the  honourable 

gentleman  had  men  in  charge  there 

Mr.  SPEAKER.—Is  the  honourable  gentle- 
man referring  to  any  answer  that  has  been 
given  to  any  of  the  questions  asked  to-day  ?  If 
not,  he  is  transgressing  the  rule. 
.  Mr.  EAHNSHAW  said  he  would  keep  strictly 
^  the  issue.    He  was  thinking  this  was  a 


general  item.  He  quite  saw  now  that  he  was 
transgressing ;  but  when  a  man  was  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  great  injustice  to  his  district 
one  could  understand  how  his  feelings  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment.  Seeing  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  had  the  most  loyal  support  from 
them  in  Otago 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— Oh  1 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  would  say  a  most  loyal 
support ;  and  he  was  quite  sure,  were  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  and  Labour  there,  he  would 
say  he  (£Ir.  Earns  haw)  had  given  him  a  most 
loyal  support.  He  was  not  like  the  honourable 
member  for  Nelson  City,  who  simply  last  year 
voted  against  the  Government  because  they 
were  not  giving  him  a  certain  branch  line. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— Is  that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  thought  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  better  keep  quiet  and  leave 
him  alone.  Seeing  the  Government  had  had 
a  most  loyal  support  from  him,  seeing  the 
position  that  Otago  held  in  the  colony,  seeing 
the  position  which  it  was  in  now,  and  seeing 
that  the  present  generation  at  any  rate  had 
no  opening  there,  and  though  he  was  free 
to  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  their  depression 
was  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mem- 
bers from  Otago  had  represented  it  in  the  past, 
and  to  the  way  in  which  their  leading  citizens 
had  lost  their  opportunities  of  keeping  their 
trade  there,  they  were  now  face  to  face  with 
a  position  absolutely  disastrous  to  Dunedin 
and  to  Otago,  unless  they  could  get  this  line 
there.  Therefore  he  did  not  care  what  the 
Premier  might  say  or  think :  no  one  knew  the 
position  better  than  he  did.  As  long  as  he 
represented  Dunedin  City,  and  held  a  seat  m 
that  House,  he  would  on  every  occasion  press 
forward  the  construction  of  the  Otago  Central 
line;  and  he  trusted,  in  the  future,  when  he 
asked  information  of  the  Ministers,  they  would 
realise  he  had  a  right  not  only  to  ask  for  that 
information,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  equally  with  them  a  unit  in  the  Assembly, 
he  had  a  right,  when  he  asked  for  any  reason- 
able return,  to  have  it  .granted  to  him,  or  that 
any  other  member  had  the  same  right,  whether 
he  or  they  supported  the  Government  or  not. 
He  said  the  Government  had  not  treated  Otago 
fairly  with  regard  to  returns  dealing  with  this 
line.  The  last  time  he  asked  for  a  return 
the  Premier  told  him  to  look  up  the  late  Mr. 
Pyke's  returns.  He  did  look  up  those  re- 
turns. Those  returns,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
did  not  at  all  assist  him  in  this  information  he 
was  asking  for,  and  he  maintained  he  had  a 
right  to  have  it,  and  the  Premier  had  no  right 
to  refuse  him  because  he  said  he  wished  to 
make  political  points.  He  (^Ir.  Earnshaw) 
was  wishing  to  do  no  such  thing.  What  he 
wished  to  show  was  that  they  were  not  getting 
justice  out  of  those  votes  which  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  had  given  to  them,  and  he  hoped  that, 
when  the  Premier  came  down  next  year,  if  he 
did  not  intend  to  expend  the  money  he  would 
tell  them  so.  The  return  produced  was  wholly 
misleading.  This  was  only  an  authority  to  go 
on  with  expenditure  for  the  next  six  months. 
When  was  that  £5,547  to  be  spent  ?    It  might 
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take  Rix  months  yet,  and  it  was  not  at  all  a 
fair  thing  to  put  against  their  specific  votes. 
The  House  in  its  wisdom  gave  a  specific  vote 
of  £45,000,  which  could  have  heen  spent  hy 
the  end  of  March  last;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  30th  June  the  Government  had  au- 
thority to  expend  £15,000  more.  That  was 
the  law  laid  down  in  the  appropriations  on 
the  statute-book  of  last  year,  and  by  virtue 
of  "The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891";  and 
this  return  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on.  The  Premier  could  not  manipulate 
this  expenditure  over  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  He  might  put  fifteen  months*  into 
twelve  months'  expenditure,  but  he  could  not 
do  it  over  three  or  four  years,  and  when  they 
took  the  expenditure  over  that  period  they 
found  the  misleading  chfliracter  of  the  return. 
It  was  not  fair,  it  was  not  honest,  to  Otago  that 
these  things  should  be  done  to  that  part  of  the 
colony.  The  Premier  claimed  to  be  a  resolute 
man,  to  be  a  plain  man,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
say  what  he  thought  and  to  put  it  down  in  black 
and  whifce.  Why  did  he  not  put  the  specific 
votes  against  the  various  items  of  expenditure, 
instead  of  misleading  the  people  by  sapng  that 
these  sums  came  out  of  the  £45,000  voted  for 
the  Otago  Central?  They  did  not.  They  came 
out  of  the  £45,000  vote  for  the  Otago  Central, 
out  of  the  £3,750  for  land-claims  and  surveys, 
out  of  the  vote  of  £40,000  "  Permanent- way," 
and  out  of  another  vote  of  £40,000,  "  Additions 
to  Open  Lines."  It  was  not  honest  to  the 
House,  it  was  not  honest  to  the  people  of  Otago 
and  New  Zealand,  that  they  should  be  treated 
in  this  manner. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  with  regard  to  the 
question  he  had  put  on  that  day's  Order  Paper, 
to  which  the  Minister  of  Justice  had  given  a 
reply,  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
position  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  was 
quite  true  the  Minister  in  his  reply  stated  that 
if  any  suspicious  circumstances  were  disclosed 
by  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  boy  who  was 
drowned  he  would  be  willing  to  give  every  faci- 
lity possible  for  inquiry.  That  was  so  far  en- 
couraging. He  wished  now  to  point  out  to  the 
Minister  that  when  MuUens's  father  wrote  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  the  reply  was  that,  as 
the  boy's  body  was  not  found,  the  department 
could  not  in  any  way  interfere.  Surely  that 
was  not  an  attitude  which  the  department 
should  have  taken  up  on  such  an  important 
question  as  this.  As  he  understood,  it  was 
quite  notorious  throughout  the  district  that 
police  matters  were  very  inefficiently  adminis- 
tered; that  it  was  only  upon  the  strongest  pres- 
sure by  the  inhabitants  and  the  boy's  father 
that  the  police  took  any  steps  at  all  to  have  an 
inquiry,  and  even  then  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
most  perfunctory  manner.  So  much  was  this 
the  case  that  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  boy 
had  to  take  the  necessary  steps  himself  to 
insure  the  attendance  of  two  Justices  in  order 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted ;  and  when 
the  boys  who  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
the  boy's  death  attended  they  were  all  admitted 
to  the  Court :  all  the  others  were  free  to  hear  the 
evidence  given  by  the  first  boy  called->a  clear 
Mr.  EamsJiaw 


departure  from  one  of  the  commonest  rales  oi 
evidence,  and  altogether  calculated  to  defe^it 
the  object  of  the  inquiry — namely,  to  obtain 
the  particulars  under  which  the  unfortunate 
boy  met  his  death.  It  was  evident  that  neither 
the  department  nor  the  Minister  had  taken 
sufficient  interest  in  this  matter  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  actual  facts,  or  the  Minister, 
when  replying,  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
reply  of  the  department — namely,  as  the  body 
of  the  boy  had  not  been  found,  they  could  not 
take  any  further  action  in  the  matter.  He 
hoped  the  honourable  member  for  the  district 
(Mr.  Pirani),  who  was  conversant  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  would  put  the  fullest  informa- 
tion before  the  House,  because  the  position 
as  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Buchanan)  was  veiy 
unsatisfactory  indeed. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  statements  made 
in  connection  with  the  Otago  Central  Rail- 
way by  the  honourable  member  for  Donedin 
City  (Mr.  Earnshaw).  The  honourable  gentle- 
man cried  out  for  returns  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Otago  Central  Railway  League  in  Dunedin. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— I  do  not. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  lAiey  had  only  to 
read  the  Otago  newspapers,  and  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  of  that  League,  to  see  that  all  the 
information  asked  for  in  that  House  was  pre- 
pared in  Dunedin  by  the  chairman  of  that 
League,  Mr.  Barron,  a  former  member  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  said  that  in  no  shape  or 
form  had  the  League,  or  any  member  of  it,  ap- 
proached him  with  regard  to  that  return.  He 
asked  for  it  at  his  own  volition,  because  he 
thought  it  was  information  which  the  House,, 
the  people  of  Otago,  and  himself  should  have. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  might  have  done  all  that;  but, 
reading  reports  of  the  meetings  of  that  League 
in  Dunedin,  no  one  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  they  were  well  satisfied 
witli  the  action  of  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
that  House :  they  passed  motions  thanking  him 
for  the  information  he  was  able  to  drag  out  of 
the  Premier  in  this  matter.  He  was  not  going 
to  discuss  this  return.  The  Premier  could  do 
that  considerably  better  than  he  could  do  it. 
But  what  he  wanted  to  say  was  this  :  that  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  worked 
with  him  in  connection  with  the  Otago  Central 
Railway  League,  were  doing  more  hacm  to. 
the  Otago  Central  than  good.  When  he  (Mr. 
McKenzie)  was  in  the  district  during  the  recess 
— and  he  could  speak  with  some  authority,, 
seeing  that  the  railway  was  in  his  own  eleo- 
torate — he  addressed  the  electors  at  Naseby, 
and  he  referred  on  that  occasion  to  the  Otago 
Central  and  the  actions  of  the  League.  He 
told  the  people  there  that  the  Otago  Central 
League  in  Dunedin  were  a  set  of  highwaymen,, 
who  presented  a  pistol  at  the  Government's 
head,  and  said,  "If  we  don't  get  so  much,  the 
Government  must  make  room  for  another." 
That  statement  was  applauded;  and  the  people 
there  were  well  satisfied  with  the  progiesa 
made  with  the  Otago  Central,  and  the  only 
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discontented  people  Tvere  in  this  little  clique 
in  Dunedin  that  he  referred  to.  Any  one 
who  had  travelled  the  district  between  Hyde 
and  the  Taieri  Crossing  during  the  last  re- 
cess must  have  seen  for  himself  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  work  had  been  done  on  this 
line  daring  last  year,  and  that  was  the  best 
indication  to  the  settlers  of  the  district  as 
to  what  was  being  done  in  pushing  on  the 
railway.  That  was  the  best  answer  to  the 
statements  that  were  continually '  being  made 
against  the  Government  in  the  matter.  The 
returns  did  not  suit  the  honourable  gentle- 
man because  he  expected  to  get  a  return  which 
he  could  send  down  to  this  League,  and  say  to 
them,  **  I  told  you  the  Government  were  not 
spending  the  money  they  ought  to  spend.*' 
The  honourable  gentleman  \\puld  have  the 
people  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
voted  ought  to  have  been  spent  by  the  81st  of 
March,  and  then  the  Government  could  have 
gone  on  expending  from  Alarch  to  June  at  the 
same  rate  without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— You  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wanted  had  been  done  for  the 
men  between  the  81st  of  March  and  the  80th 
of  Jane.  The  honourable  gentleman  would 
see  a  column  which  provided  a  certain  vote, 
and  that  was  to  carry  on  until  the  House  met 
in  June,  and  every  other  public  work  in  the 
oolony  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— You  are  all  wrong.  Look  at 
the  Act. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said,  of  course  every- 
thing was  wrong  that  did  not  suit  those  honour- 
able gentlemen,  and,  if  returns  did  not  suit 
their  views,  then  the  returns  were  all  wrong. 
The  Premier  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
question,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  his  colleague. 
These  were  the  facts :  If  the  Government  had 
not  this  money  to  employ  the  men  from  the 
Slst  March  to  the  30th  June,  then  they  would 
have  had  to  be  put  off  the  work,  and  they 
would  have  been  out  of  employment.  What  he 
got  up  to  say  was  this :  He  did  not  know  if 
there  was  any  strong  belief  in  Dunedin  that 
the  Otago  Central  was  going  to  make  Dunedin 
the  first  city  in  New  Zealand :  if  so,  he  thought 
the  sooner  they  disabused  their  minds  of  that 
idea  the  better,  for  even  if  the  railway  were 
finished  to-morrow  it  would  not  do  that.  At 
any  rate,  if  they  were  depending  on  that  to 
make  Dunedin  a  first-class  city  they  would  find 
themselves  rising  some  morning  to  find  they 
were  building  their  house  on  sand  instead  of 
building  their  house  on  the  solid  rock.  He 
thought,  as  a  representative  of  this  district,  he 
had  a  right  to  say  the  electors  of  the  district 
were  pertectly  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  with  the  Otago  Central  Railway.  In  fact, 
the  local  league  of  the  district  withdrew  from 
the  Central  League  twelve  months  ago,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  central  branch  of  the  League,  and 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  The 
local  people  were  well  satisfied.  It  was  only 
those  people  in  Dunedin  who  were  making  a 
noise  aboat  the  railway. 


Mr.  BUDDO'  said  that  on  that  day's  Order 
Paper  he  asked  the  Mmister  of  Labotir,  **  If  it  is 
his  intention  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Public  Petitions  M  to  Z  Committee, 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Shops  and 
Shop-assistants  Bill  allowing  harvesting-ma- 
chinery agents  to  keep  open  on  the  statute  half- 
holiday  for  the  sale  of  harvesting  machinery 
only?"  Probably  the  briefest  answer  given  to 
any  question  that  session  was  the  one  tendered 
to  this  question.  **  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit "; 
but  he  was  not  sure  the  farmers  would  thank 
the  Minister  of  Labour  for  using  the  word 
"  probably  "  instead  of  "  certainly  "  in  reply  to 
this  question.  He  wished  to  explain  to  the 
House  in  a  very  few  words  what  was  the 
danger  of  leaving  crops  uncut  whilst  there  was 
that  common  north-west  wind  blowing  that 
blew  over  his  district  in  the  harvest  season. 
It  meant  the  loss  of  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  grain,  possibly  more  than 
he  should  like  to  toll  the  House.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  a  supply  of  these  extras  on 
a  farm.  Some  cost  as  much  as  £8  lOs.  each. 
Thus  any  one  would  see  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  comparatively  small  farmer  to  keep  a 
large  stock  of  these  articles  which  were  likely 
to  go  wrong  during  the  harvesting-season.  The 
Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  earned 
their  living  with  a  roof  over  their  heads.  It 
had  been  found,  however,  that  the  .\ct  was 
unjust  to  another  portion  of  the  community — 
the  farmers.  The  farmer  had  to  win  his  living 
from  the  ground,  and  his  pay-day  was  only 
once  a  year,  while  the  shop-assistant  got  his 
pay  every  fourteen  days.  He  thought  this  Act 
should  be  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  the 
workers,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  one  par- 
ticular section.  At  present  an  injustice  was 
done  to  the  farming  portion  of  the  community, 
who  already  laboured  under  many  disabilities. 
He  trusted  the  Minister  would  reconsider  the 
answer  he  had  given,  and  that  when  the  Bill 
came  before  the  House  he  would  put  into  it 
such  provisions  as  would  enable  the  grain- 
raising  farmers  to  get  extras  for  their  ma- 
chines on  the  half-holiday.  The  question  was 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  believed  if  an 
alteration  were  not  made  during  this  session 
the  members  from  Canterbury  would  have  a 
lively  time  of  it  before  next  session. 

Mr.  PIRANI  thought  perhaps  the  fact  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  taking  up 
the  PalmerFton  question  required  a  little  ex- 
planation. On  Monday  last  he  arrived  in  Wel- 
lington very  ill,  and  the  father  of  the  lad  was 
then  interviewing  the  honoCirable  member  for 
Wairarapa,  who  was  a  director  of  the  company 
which  employed  the  father.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wairarapa  asked  him  (Mr.  Pirani) 
about  it,  and  if  he  would  take  action.  He  then 
said  he  thought  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  up 
the  case,  and  if  he  could  render  him  any  as- 
sistance he  would  do  so.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  felt  sure,  could  not  have  been  pro- 
perly brought  before  the  Minister  of  Justice^ 
because  he  knew  enough  of  the  administration 
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of  the  honourable  gentleman^s  department  to 
know  that  the  Minister  would  not  have  allowed 
such  a  scandal  as  existed  in  the  present  case  to 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  briefly,  were  these:  In  April  last  some 
lads  were  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  included  amongst  them  was  this  boy,  who 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  boy  who  was 
lame— ratlier  a  weak  boy.  They  were  throwing 
stones,  and  annoying  some  older  lads  who  were 
playing  at  football.  The  older  lads  chased  the 
young  ones  away,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
they  followed  up  this  lame  boy  and  hunted  him 
into  the  river,  where  they  saw  him  disappear. 
They  returned  back  to  their  game  of  football. 
Included  among  them  was  a  boy  sixteen  years 
of  age.  These  boys  took  no  more  notice  of  the 
lad  until  accidentally  one  of  them  let  it  out  to 
another  companion.  There  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  that ;  but  the  part  he  condemned  was 
the  want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
Information  was  given  to  the  police,  and 
nothing  at  all  was  done  in  the  matter  until  the 
papers  ventilated  the  question,  and  the  father 
appealed  to  the  police  to  hold  some  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  held  was  a  sort  of  private  inquiry.  I 
No  notice  that  it  was  going  to  be  held  was  given 
to  the  Press.  Two  Justices  were  got  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  the  boys  were  summoned 
and  brought  in  together,  and  the  sergeant  of 
police  asked  them  questions  before  each  other. 
Katurally  what  one  boy  said  the  other  boys 
stuck  to,  and  the  inquiry  was  really  a  farce. 
Anybody,  however,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
ask  questions  of  the  lads  themselves  would 
know  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  case  not  only 
for  inquiry,  but  for  arrest  and  judicial  investi- 
gation into  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
this  case  was  one.  Besides,  the  lad  who  dis- 
appeared, and  was  undoubtedly  drowned,  was 
not  at  all  a  boy  of  the  larrikin  sort.  He  was 
the  dux  of  the  school  he  belonged  to,  and, 
although  perhaps  a  weakly  boy,  he  was  about 
the  most  popular  lad  in  the  school.  After  his 
death  the  children  in  the  school  voluntarily 
subscribed  and  erected  a  memorial  stone  to  his 
memory  ;  and  the  master  of  the  school  was  one 
of  the  most  active  in  trying  to  get  an  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  He  had  understood  that  the 
father  of  the  lad  had  appealed  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  but  it  now  appeared  that  he  appealed 
to  the  wrong  person.  It  appeared  to  him  that, 
independent  of  that,  there  was  something  wrong 
in  connection  with  the  police  administration 
which  could  allow  an  ofiicer  to  report  in  the 
desultory  way  he  appeared  to  have  reported  in 
this  case,  without  some  further  inquiry  having 
been  made. 

Mr.  REEVES  said,  as  a  rule  the  honour- 
able member  for  Kaiapoi  was  not  unreason- 
able, and  did  not  attempt  to  put  forced 
constructions  upon  answers  given  to  him  by 
Ministers  in  order  to  try  to  manufacture  a 
grievance.  It  was  so  unusual  for  the  honour- 
able member  to  act  as  he  had  acted  that  day 
that  one  could  not  but  think  some  evil  influ- 
ence had  been  at  him,  and  must  have  whis- 
pered into  the  honourable  gentleman's  ears, 
and  suggested  that  he  had  the  foundation  for 
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a  grand  grievance  if  he  would  misunderstand 
what  the  Minister  said  to  him.  The  honour- 
able member  asked  him  whether  he  would  pat 
a  certain  provision  in  the  Shop-hours  Bill,  and 
he  replied  to  the  honourable  member  that 
he  probably  would.  The  honourable  member 
now  asked  him  to  reconsider  that  answer  and 
revise  it.  He  could  not  do  that.  He  had 
been  looking  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  pro- 
bably "  in  the  dictionary,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  decidedly  of  a  favourable  character— to  be 
rather  encouraging,  and  likely  to  induce  belief 
and  expectation  in  the  mind  of  the  applicant 
who  received  it  in  answer  to  a  question.  He 
could  not  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  more 
than  that  it  would  probably  be  in  the  Bill, 
because  the  Bill  had  not  yet  been  considered 
by  the  Cabinet;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  therefore,  fo  say  what  would  remain  in 
the  Bill  by  the  time  the  Government  bad 
done  with  it.  But  it  was  his  intention  at  pre- 
sent to  put  such  a  provision  in  the  Bill.  If  his 
colleagues  approved  of  it,  it  would  come  down  ; 
if  they  did  not,  it  would  not.  Now  as  to  the 
matter  referred  to  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Wairarapa  and  the  honourable  member  for 
Palmerston.  That  matter  was  a  very  serious 
one,  and  it  was  an  exceedingly  sad  case.  But 
the  facts  were  not  exactly  as  put  before  the 
House  by  the  honourable  member  for  Waira- 
rapa. The  honourable  member  said  that  this 
boy's  father  had  written  to  the  Government, 
and  that  the  Government  had  written  back 
to  him  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  boy's  body 
had  not  been  found,  the  Government  could 
do  nothing.  That  was  not  the  answer  sent. 
The  request  made  was  that  an  inquest  should 
be  held  upon  the  boy ;  and  the  answer  sent 
was  that,  as  there  was  no  body — no  one  knew 
where  the  body  was — an  inquest  could  not 
be  held.  That  was  quite  a  diflerent  answer 
from  the  answer  as  stated  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wairarapa.  That  was  why 
an  irregular  inquiry  was  held,  and  not  an 
inquest,  —  because  there  was  no  body.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  he  could  gather 
them,  appeared  to  him  to  be  these  :  This 
boy  and  others  annoyed  some  footballers  by 
throwing  stones  from  behind  a  hedge.  The 
footballers— who  were  boys  themselves — left  off 
the  game  and  chased  these  boys.  The  stone- 
throwers  separated  and  ran  in  different  direc- 
tions. This  boy  ran  into  the  river.  The 
footballers  said  that  they  did  not  chase  him 
into  the  river,  but  that  they  were  chasing 
the  other  boys,  and  were  returning  to  their 
game  when  this  boy  saw  them,  and,  being 
afraid  they  would  chase  him,  he  ran  into 
the  river.  The  evidence  was  conflicting.  Some 
of  the  boys  said  he  reached  the  other  bank 
safely,  and  some  of  them  did  not  say  that ; 
but  no  evidence  whatever  was  elicited  at  the 
inquiry  held  before  the  two  Justices  which 
showed  that  the  pursuing  boys  in  any  way  ill- 
used  this  boy,  or  meant  to  chase  him  into  the 
river.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  sort  to 
connect  them  directly  with  his  death.  That 
was  how  the  matter  stood.  The  police-sergeant 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hold  any  further 
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inquiry.  If,  however,  any  kind  of  fact  or  allega- 
tion could  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of 
holding  an  inquiry  he  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  hold  it.  Meantime,  with  regard  to  the  police, 
he  might  point  out  that  the  position  was  some- 
what odd.  He  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the  police  ;  they  belonged  to  the  Department  of 
Defence ;  and  it  was  not  fair  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wairarapa,  or  anybody  else, 
•should  blame  him  if  the  police  did  wrong. 
He  did  not  say  that  they  had  done  wrong  in 
this  case.  He  was  giving  the  facts  to  the 
House,  which  were  that  no  kind  of  evidence 
had  been  adduced  at  the  inquiry  held  by  two 
Justices  to  justify  further  inquiry.  The  facts 
were  very  sad  and  unfortunate,  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  amount  to  manslaughter. 

Mr.  PIBANI  said  the  matter  in  reference  to 
the  police  was  brought  before  the  Premier. 

MX.  PINKERTON  said,  as  to  what  had  been 
stated  in  reference  to  the  Otago  Central,  he 
thought,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  should  make 
some  explanation.  Before  they  left  Dunedin 
it  was  understood  that  the  members  from 
Otago  should  form  a  committee  to  watch  over 
the  Otago  Central  Railway  in  particular,  and 
perhaps  the  interests  of  Otago  in  general. 
That  committee  bad  been  formed,  and  at  one 
•of  its  meetings  they  decided  to  wait  on  the 
Premier  to  get  certain  information  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  Otago  Central  Loa^e. 
That  information  was  as  to  the  money  which 
had  been  expended  after  the  3l8t  March,  and 
•as  to  the  liabilities  incurred  between  the  Slst 
March  and  the  30th  June.  A  deputation  was 
formed  of  the  whole  of  the  Otago  members— 
they  did  not  all  attend,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  did — and  they  waited  on  the  Premier  in 
•order  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
just  mentioned.  They  had,  of  course,  the 
•paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  show- 
ing the  position  on  the  31st  March,  but  they 
had  nothing  to  show  what  liabilities  had  been 
incurred  up  to  the  30th  June.  The  deputa- 
tion was  informed  that  within  a  fraction  of 
d^5,000  had  been  expended  on  the  work.  He 
wired  that  reply  to  the  League  at  Dunedin. 
He  was  then  asked  to  get  detailed  information 
on  the  subject.  He  replied  that  he  had  not 
l)een  able  to  got  satisfactory  detailed  informa- 
tion. He  had  not,  because  it  was  not  given  to 
him  as  to  the  expenditure  between  the  3l8t 
March  and  the  30th  June,  which  was  part  of 
their  question.  Something  then  appeared  in 
the  Otago  papers  from  Mr.  Earnshaw,  who 
-said  that  his  ^Mr.  Pinkerton's)  telegram  was  a 
lie,  or  somethmg  to  that  effect.  That  was  the 
plain  English  of  it. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  said  he  had  never  said 
the  honourable  gentleman's  statement  in  the 
paper  was  a  lie  ;  but  he  desired  to  know  if  that 
^expression  was  in  order. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— To  whom  does  it  refer  ?  If 
applied  to  a  member  of  this  House  it  is  highly 
tinparliamen  tary . 

Mr.  PIKKERTON  said  ho  had  remarked 
that  the  honourable  member  (Mr.  Earnshaw) 
had  characterized  his  statement  as  a  lie,  or 
^something  to  that  effect. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.— That  is  a  word  that  is  for- 
bidden in  Parliament. 

Mr.  PINKERTON  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
violate  parliamentary  usage,  but  a  telegram 
of  that  kind  had  been  sent.  He  might  say, 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  since  then 
some  of  the  Otago  members — namely,  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Hutchison,  Millar,  and  himself — 
had  met,  and,  thinking  that  they  should  get  a 
little  fuller  information  from  the  Premier,  they 
had  waited  upon  him  and  had  told  him  they 
thought  they  ought  to  get  more  information. 
They  did  not  get  it  then,  but  later  he  saw  the 
Premier,  who  had  papers  in  his  hand  which 
conveyed  the  information  which  was  wanted, 
and  the  Premier  promised  to  let  him  have 
them  on  the  following  day,  and  this  had  been 
done.  Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  return 
he  had  nothing  now  to  say — that  was  a  matter 
to  be  discussed  later  on  ;  but  he  wished  to  say 
that  the  other  Otago  members  who  were  not 
voting  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Earnshaw  were 
just  as  anxious  chat  the  Otago  Central  Rail- 
way should  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as 
possible  as  was  any  member  from  Otago,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
had  had  more  influence,  and  had  caused 
more  money  to  be  spent  upon  the  Otago 
Central  Railway,  than  had  those  honourable 
members  who  were  continually  finding  fault. 
Fault-finding  was  no  way  to  success,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  they  all 
takenl  up  that  same  attitude  of  constant  fault- 
finding less  money  would  have  been  spent  on 
the  Otago  Central  Railway  than  had  been 
spent.  However,  he  was  not  there  to  defend 
the  Government,  or  anybody  else.  He  was 
from  Otago,  and  wished  to  see  as  much  money 
spent  on  the  Otago  Central  Railway  and  in 
Otago  generally  as  any  other  member  from  that 
district.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  his  honourable  friend  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
who  had  truly  said  he  represented  the  dis- 
trict particularly  concerned.  That  honourable 
gentleman  had,  however,  referred  to  the  Otago 
Central  League  as  a  little  clique.  He  thought 
that,  on  reflection,  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  see  that  that  was  not  exactly  what  he 
meant.  What  ho  meant  was  that  there  were 
certain  persons  who  were  using  the  Otago  Cen- 
tral Railway  League  for  their  own  purposes — 
for  political  purposes.  As  to  the  memoers  of 
the  Otago  Central  Railway  League,  most  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  so 
were  the  Otago  members  in  the  House ;  but 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  felt,  and  a 
great  many  other  people  felt,  that  the  Otago 
Central  Railway  League,  like  many  other  simi- 
lar organizations,  had  been  made  use  of  by 
certain  persons  for  political  purposes.  He  had 
never  said  a  word  against  the  construction  of 
the  Otago  Central  Railway,  and  he  had  never 
yet  said  that  the  Otago  Central  Railway  League 
was  a  body  created  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  Government;  and  he  would  not  say 
that.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  a  body  who 
wished  to  see  the  Otago  Central  Railway  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  he  for  one  would  give  them 
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all  the  support  he  could ;  but,  at  the  same 
tixnef  they  must  recognise  that  Otago  was  not 
the  whole  colony,  and  when  they  got  their  fair 
share  of  the  money  he  thought  they  should 
endeayour  to  be  content.  It  was  utter  non- 
sense to  say  that  the  Otago  Central  Railway 
was  going  to  make  Dunedin.  Dunedin  was 
there  in  spite  of  it,  and  would  be  there  without 
it.  He  had  no  doubt,  howeyer,  that  this  rail- 
way would  materially  add  to  the  trade  of  the 
town,  and  that  it  would  add  something  to  the 
trade  of  the  port,  but  it  was  not  going  to  make 
or  to  unmake  Dunedin.  At  the  same  time, 
he  should  press — as  the  other  members  from 
Otago  would  press — that  Otago  should  get  a 
fair  share  of  whatever  money  was  spent  on 
public  works. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  understood  that  inci- 
dentally the  honourable  member  for  Palmers- 
ton  had  mentioned  his  name  in  connection 
with  the  unfortunate  occurrence  that  had 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  boy  Mullens.  The 
position  was  this — it  had  been  stated  before, 
but  it  would  do  no  harm  to  state  it  again : 
These  boys  were  playing  football ;  they  were 
annoyed  by  stone-throwing,  and,  as  boys  will 
do,  they  gave  chase  to  their  astfailants.  This 
boy  Mullens,  he  understood,  was  a  cripple,  and 
it  was  not  very  likely  he  would  be  one  of  those 
who  were  stone-throwing :  in  fact,  he  bore  a 
very  good  character  at  the  school.  The  boy 
might  have  been,  and  he  believed  he  was,  of  a 
very  nervous  temperament.  So  far  as  he  could 
learn,  the  boy  took  to  the  river,  without  any 
thought  of  danger,  and  the  others  had  no 
thought  of  danger  with  respect  to  it.  The  evi- 
dence was,  of  course,  conflicting.  Some  of  the 
boys  said  that  they  saw  him  get  out  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— Hedid  not  tak«  to  the  river- 
only  to  the  bush ;  and  they  chased  him  out  of 
the  bush  into  the  river. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  one  of  the  boys  said 
he  saw  him  go  out  at  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
He  could  not  himself  conceive  that  these  boys, 
who  were  playing  football,  chased  the  boy  into 
the  river,  and  saw  him  swept  away,  and  that 
they  kept  it  a  profound  secret.  He  did  not 
think  the  boys  in  Palmerston,  or  the  boys  any- 
where in  the  colony,  would  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  honourable  member  asked  that  these 
boys  should  be  arrested.  The  suggestion  was 
monstrous.  They  were  the  children  of  respec- 
table parents,  and  there  was  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  against  them,  and  yet  the  honourable 
member  said  that  the  boys  who  had  been  play- 
ing football  ought  to  have  been  arrested. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— If  proved  guilty. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  was  no  question  of 
proving  guilty.  He  wanted  an  inquiry,  and  he 
said  they  ought  to  have  been  arrested,  and,  of 
course,  proceeded  against.  Now,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  proceed  against  them  by  way  of 
indictment  until  there  was  some  evidence,  and, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  police  had  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  against  them.  He  might 
say  the  honourable  member  for  Palmerston 
had  never  done  finding  fault  with  the  police 
at  Palmerston.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
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the  matter,  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault 
with  the  police.  When  the  honourable  mem- 
ber spoke  to  him  at  Palmerston  about  this- 
matter  he  told  him  that  if  there  was  any  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  could  go  he  would 
be  only  too  well  pleased  to  have  the  fullest- 
investigation.  If  there  was  any  additional 
evidence  procurable  that  would  tend  to  eluci- 
date this  unfortunate  affair  he  would  be  only 
too   glad  to  make  further  inquiry.     As    the 

^  QQ  matter  stood  at  present,  he  though t- 
•  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  now 
arrest  these  boys,  and  thereby  cast  a  very  grave 
reflection  upon  their  characters  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  He  did  not  think  that  New  Zea- 
land boys  were  so  inhuman  that  they  would 
actually  stand  by  and  see  a  playfellow  fall  into- 
a  river,  and  keep  the  matter  amongst  them- 
selves. Now  he  would  turn  to  another  matter,, 
and  one  more  interesting  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr.  Eamshaw)^ 
He  supposed  that  it  would  be  argued  that  the 
proper  reply  to  the  honourable  member  on  his- 
(Mr.  Soddon's)  part  would  be  silence,  because 
he  did  not  like  to  be  used  as  a  means — ^which 
the  honourable  member,  perhaps  unthinkingly, 
was  aiming  at — of  securing  the  honourable- 
gentleman's  return  to  Parliament  at  the  next 
general  election.  What  he  objected  to  was  this: 
that,  between  the  honourable  member  and  the- 
Mayor  of  Dunedin,  who  was  an  ez-member 
of  the  House,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  false 
position.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  two- 
gentlemen  would  be  contesting  the  Dunedin 
election  next  time.  Then  he  would  take  the 
Otago  Central  League.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Fish, 
endeavoured  to  use  the  League  very  much  as  the- 
honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  was  time 
after  time  trying  to  make  use  of  the  House. 
They  found  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  League 
the  Mayor  opened  out  on  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  or  the  non- expendi- 
ture of  money  on  the  Otago  Central  Railway  ;: 
and  then  immediately  afterwards  the  honour- 
able gentleman  gave  notice  for  a  return,  or  else 
he  asked  a  question  very  similar  to  that  asked 
by  the  Mayor.  He  had  been  amused  at  the 
proceedings  of  this  Central  League,  because,  as- 
the  League  moved  in  Otago,  so  the  honourable 
gentleman  moved  in  that  House.  First  a  reso- 
lution of  the  League,  then  a  motion  by  the 
honourable  gentleman.  And  what  did  it  all' 
amount  to  ?  Simply  to  this :  that  these  two- 
wished  to  bring  themselves  forward  as  working 
heart  and  soul  in  the  interests  of  the  Otago 
Central  Railway;  whilst  in  reality  they  were 
playing  political  see-saw,  the  goalbeing  a  seat 
in  iParliament.  He  had  given  the  honourable- 
member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr.  Eamshaw)  are- 
turn,  and  he  in  ret  am  had  certainly  cast  a 
reflection  upon  the  officers  of  the  Public  Worln 
Department. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON  asked  if  the  honourable- 
gentleman  meant  to  say  that  Mr.  Clapham,  the 
Accountant  of  the  Public  Works  Department^ 
or  the  Under-Secretary,  would  certify  to  any 
expenditure  which  was  not  correct.    The  Qo- 
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▼emment  had  been  asked  for  a  return  of  certain 
expenditure,  and  they  bad  given  it,  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  officers.  That  expenditure 
had  been  passed  by  the  Audit  Department, 
and,  that  being  the  case,  he  felt  sure  that 
even  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  would  not  demur.  Was 
it  likely  that  any  return  of  that  kind  would  be 
placed  before  honourable  members  which  was 
not  correct?  Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
known.  It  was  impossible.  Then,  again,  the 
honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr. 
Bamshaw)  seemed  to  have  taken  umbiage. 
Messrs.  Pinkerton,  Morrison,  Hutchison,  and 
Millar  had  waited  upon  him  (Mr.  Seddon) 
with  reference  to  this  matter;  but  surely  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  aware  that  in  doing 
so  those  members  were  only  doing  what  was 
just  to  themselves,  because,  without  oonsult- 
mg  them,  the  honourable  gentleman  had  him- 
ieU  sent  out  information  that  was,  no  doubt  at 
all,  misleading,  as  it  was  simply  culled  from 
the  appropriations.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man stated  that  the  actual  amount  expended 
was  £28,000. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— The  net  expenditure. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  left  out  entirely  the  liabilities :  and 
he  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  honourable 
gentleman.  The  honourable  member  forgot 
that  there  were  liabilities  at  the  previous  81st 
March  ;  but  what  amount  had  the  honourable 
gentleman  stated,  and  had  asked  them  to  be- 
lieve were  liabilities?  Simply  the  imprest 
accounts.  Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
money  for  the  bridge  to  come  from?  Where 
was  the  cost  of  the  plant  to  come  from  ?  The 
honourable  member  wished  the  House  and  the 
country  to  believe  that  all  this  expenditure 
was  on  accoimt  of  labour.  He  had  gauged  his 
statement  purely  on  a  given  number  of  men 
employed  at  a  given  wage,  and  assumed  that 
that  would  show  the  total  amount  expended. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  said  he  had  never  said  so. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  most  undoubtedly  said  so,  and  there 
was  no  getting  out  of  it.  The  fact  was  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  forgotten  what 
he  had  said  at  the  time.  He,  however,  would 
now  say  that  there  was  no  other  railway- 
line  in  the  colony  which  last  year  had  so 
much  spent  on  it,  proportionately  speaking, 
as  the  Obago  Central.  Then,  they  had  been 
told  that  the  Government  had  only  spent  a 
total  sum  of  £45,000  before  the  Slst  March. 
Formerly  they  used  to  have  a  column  in  the 
Public  Works  Statement  showing  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  year,  and  another  column  showing 
the  appropriations  up  to  the  SOth  June.  The 
latter  column  had  been  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, and,  of  course,  that  fact  the  honourable 
member  had  kept  carefully  in  abeyance.  Now, 
the  liabilities  at  the  80th  June,  added  to  the 
expenditure,  brought  the  total  amount  up  to 
£61,000  on  the  Otago  Central,  and  out  of  this 
amount  there  ought  to  be  a  proportionately 
large  sum  taken  from  the  vote  for  rolling- 
stock.  The  honourable  gentleman  complained 
of  the  amount — ^namely,  £1,000— which  had 


been  taken  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  there  ever 
was  a  case  in  which  honourable  members- 
could  bring  a  charge  of  unfairness  against 
Ministers — of  having  shown  partiality  to  any 
particular  work — he  thought  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  proved  ic  in  this  case 
up  to  tdte  hilt,  for  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  must 
confess  that,  in  regard  to  the  expenditure 
on  this  line,  what  had  weighed  with  himi 
more  than  the  fact  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  line  was  the  necessities  of  the  very  large 
number  of  men  who  were  out  of  work  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  colony.  Had  it  not  beea 
for  the  necessities  of  those  men  they  would 
never  have  had  the  expenditure  they  had  had 
on  the  line.  If,  however,  this  expenditure  wa» 
to  be  used  by  an  organized  body  such  as  the 
Otago  Central  Railway  League,  and  that  body 
to  be  used  by  political  wire-pullers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  Government  into  a  borrow- 
ing  policy,  or  into  expending  more  than  they 
could  afford,  then  he  thought  that  they  had  a 
right  to  say  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
stand  any  such  proceeding.  If  their  public- 
works  expenditure  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
£800,000  per  annum — for  that  was  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  aiming  at-— where 
were  his  protestations  against  borrowing?  The 
honourable  gentleman  wished  to  force  the  Gro- 
vemment  to  expend  all  the  money  voted  last 
year,  and  then  to  force  them  into  a  borrowing 
policy  this  year,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
that  was  what  he  was  driving  at,  and  what  he 
would  like  to  tell  the  countiy — namely,  that 
this  amount  was  quite  sufficient  to  spend  on 
works,  say,  in  one  year. 

Mr.  WILSON  said  that,  no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally, the  Premier  had  reflected  upon  the 
honourable  member  for  Palmerston.  He  had 
listened  to  what  the  honourable  member  had 
said,  and  he  understood  that  when  he  had 
suggested  the  arrest  of  the  boys  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  young  Mullens 
he  had  said  that  such  arrest  should  only  take 
place  if  further  evidence,  sufficient  to  justify 
it,  were  elicited. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
for  Palmerston  might  have  meant  that,  but  he 
did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  WILSON  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
complaints  about  the  Palmerston  police,  he 
happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  corroborate 
what  had  been  said.  The  people  of  Palmers- 
ton were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  police 
in  that  town,  as  on  many  occasions  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  officers  were  not  up  to 
the  mark,  probably  because  they  were  men 
of  middle  age.  They  might  be  replaced  by 
younger  and  more  active  men,  and  the  Premier 
would  do  well  to  consider  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  That  was  his  (Mr.  Wilson's^  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  question ;  and,  if  further 
corroboration  were  required,  he  might  mention 
that  the  father  of  the  lad  Mullens  told  hin» 
that  he  had  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter  of  his  son's  death  that 
he  had  had  himself  to  hunt  up  the  Justices  in 
order  to  get  them  to  make  the  inquiry.  He 
hoped  the  Premier  would  consider  the  question 
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-of  making  somo  ohacge  in  the  police  arrange- 
ments  of  the  town. 

Mr.  SEDDON  stated  he  would  give  the 
matter  the  fullest  consideration,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, have  a  report  made  on  the  matter. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  reference  to  the  Otago  Central  Railway,  as 
he  had  had  more  to  do  with  the  initiation  of 
that  line  than  any  one  else  in  New  Zealand. 
It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
in  the  colony,  as  it  opened  up  better  land  for 
settlement  than  any  other  interior  line  in  the 
•colony.  He  spoke  from  experience,  and  after 
having  been  over  all  parts  of  the  colony.  He 
•only  spoke  that  afternoon  on  account  of  what 
had  happened  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
returns,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  that 
returns  were  now  so  prepared  that  no  person 
could  have  any  faith  in  those  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  For  instance,  the  return  laid 
on  the  table  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
on  the  Otago  Central  Railway  entirely  con- 
tradicted the  Appropriation  Account,  also  laid 
on  the  table.  Both  could  not  be  correct,  and 
the  Minister  of  Lands,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  did 
not  seem  to  understand  what  the  law  was  with 
regard  to  accounts ;  therefore  the  honourable 
.gentleman  had  spoken  without  understanding 
the  position.  The  position  was  a  very  simple 
one.  If  honourable  members  took  the  case  of 
the  Otago  Central,  and  looked  at  tiie  Appro- 
priation Account,  they  would  see  at  once  that 
•on  the  SIst  March  of  this  year  there  had  been 
spent  on  that  line  tne  sum  of  £28,131,  includ- 
ing in  the  payments  all  the  liabilities  that 
fell  due  during  the  financial  year.  There  was 
about  £11,000  or  £12,000  of  liabilities  at  the 
end  of  the  3l8t  of  March,  1894.  The  vote 
that  was  taken  was  one  for  £45,000;  but 
that  amount  was  not  expended.  The  actual 
■amount  spent  was  £28,131.  He  was  not  say- 
ing whether  the  expenditure  was  wrong  or  not, 
but  there  was  the  fact  that  about  £17,000  of 
that  vote  had  not  been  expended,  and  no 
•amount  of  talking  could  get  rid  of  the  fact  as 
it  stood  at  present.  The  Minister  of  Lands 
-assumed  that  that  vote  of  £45,000  was  to  be 
used  not  for  expenditure  up  to  the  dlst  March — 
that  it  was  also  to  be  used  for  expenditure  up 
to  the  30th  June ;  but  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  HALL.— No. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  the  Minister  was  quite 
wrong,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Waipawa  also  did  not  know  the 
law.  If  honourable  gentlemen  would  look  at 
the  Public  Revenues  Act  they  would  see  that 
clause  39  of  that  Act  allowed  an  appropriation 
to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  one- fourth  for 
the  next  three  months,  if  no  appropriation 
were  made  within  that  period  after  the  com- 
mencement of  any  financial  year. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  referred  to  the  con- 
rsolidated  revenue. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  No ;  it  was  not  confined  to 
that.  The  Act  meant  that,  instead  of  the  £45,000 
^hioh  was  voted,  practically  the  Ministry  had, 
in  addition,  a  vote  of  £11,500;  so  that,  instead  of 
iiaviog  £45,000,  as  voted,  they  had  the  sum  of 
Mr.  Wils<m 


£56,500.  He  would  also  point  out  that  under 
the  6th  section  of  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion Act  the  Government  had  power  to  incur 
liabilities  on  account  of  the  Otago  Central 
amounting  to  £60,000.  That  was  under  *'  The 
Appropriation  Act,  1894,"  page  554. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  expenditure  and  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  £62,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure and  liabilities  brought  the  whole 
fairly  up  to  the  legal  limit. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  looked  at  the  schedule  of  the  Act ;  be- 
cause the  liabilities  amounted  to  £60,000:  that 
was  up  to  the  30th  June.  But  what  was  the  fact? 
That  only  the  sum  of  £28,131  had  been  expended. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Cash  paid  away. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  it  was  cash  paid  away. 
That  was  what  was  generally  meant  by  the 
word  **  expenditure."  They  haid  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  borrowing,"  but  he  thought  there  could  he  no 
dispute  about  the  meaning  of  "  expenditure." 
The  position  was  that  the  spending  of  £45,000 
had  been  authorised,  and  only  £28,131  had  been 
spent.  They  had  been  authorised  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  £11,000  more  for  expenditure  during 
the  next  three  months.  They  had  not  spent 
that.  The  amount  spent  during  the  next  three 
months,  instead  of  being  £11,000,  was  only 
£10,000  odd;  so  that  in  no  respect  was  the 
amount  authorised  by  the  House  expended. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— What  about  the  orders  given 
for  material  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT  said  the  Premier  was  doing 
what  he  always  did — he  wanted  to  confuse  the 
issues.  He  was  dealing  with  money  spent: 
he  would  now  come  to  liabilities.  The  liabili- 
ties existing  on  the  31st  March  amounted  to 
£13,769.  That  was  not  up  to  the  amount  of 
liabilities  sanctioned  under  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  last  year ;  so  that  in  no  respect  did  the 
liabilities  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  everybody  knew  that 
£13,000  had  to  be  counted  m  the  next  year's 
vote ;  supposing  next  yearns  vote  to  be  £30,000, 
the  liabilities  due  during  the  year  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  that  vote.  He  was  not  saying  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  not  spent  a  proper 
amount  on  the  line ;  he  had  not  figures  before 
him  to  say  whether  the  amount  he  expended 
was  right,  and  possibly  he  might  have  expended 
all  he  could  afiord;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
fighting  facts  and  figures?  There  they  were. 
There  was  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush. 
Why  did  the  Premier  not  say,  **We  had  au- 
thority to  spend  £45,000,  and  we  spent  £28,000: 
that  was  all  we  could  afford,  considering  other 
things  in  other  parts  of  the  colony"?  The 
honourable  gentleman,  instead  of  saying  that, 
denied  the  figures  in  his  own  Appropriation 
Account.  And  now  one  word  in  reference  to  the 
Eketahuna  line.  He  had  always  said,  years 
and  years  ago,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  House,  that  he  believed — and  he  still  be- 
lieved— that  the  Eketahuna  line  was  the  most 
important  one  to  be  finished,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  finished  long  ago. 

Mr.  HOGG  wished  to  indorse  the  remarks 
made  by  several  speakers  connected  with  Otago 
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and  Welliogton  that  the  Woodville-Eketahuoa 
line  was  undoahtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  railway  system  of  New 
Zealand.  He  had  been  asked  repeatedly  why 
that  line  had  not  been  completed — why  year 
after  year  passed  and  that  important  work  was 
not  finished. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reminded  the  honourable 
member  that  there  was  no  reference  in  any  of 
the  questions  on  the  Order  Paper  for  to-day  to 
the  Wood  ville-Eke  tab  una  Railway,  and  that 
he  consequently  ooald  not  debate  that  matter. 

Mr.  HOGG  said,  then,  returning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Otago  Central  line,  he  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Otago  Central,  if  it  had 
not  been  well  treated,  had  certainly  not  been 
treated  in  an  exceptional  manner.  He  found 
the  amount  voted  for  that  line  last  year  was 
£45,000,  and,  out  of  that,  £28,000  had  been 
spent.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  remarks 
made  that  the  Otago  Central  had  been  treated 
very  difierently  from  other  lines.  But  he  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Eketahuna-Woodville 
line  had  suffered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  vote 
for  that  line  was  £40,000  last  year,  and  the 
amount  expended  up  to  the  81st  March  was  only 
£25,000.  In  the  same  way  the  vote  for  the 
Gatlin's  River  was  £10,000,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended was  £8,476.  They  would  see  from  these 
figures  that  in  every  case  a  considerably  less 
amount  had  been  expended  than  the  amount 
voted ;  the  expenditure,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  128.  in  the  pound  on 
the  amount  voted.  He  found  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  year  after  year  why  large  sums 
were  voted,  and  comparatively  small  sums 
spent,  on  the  most  important  works.  He  would 
Uke  to  see  in  connection  with  the  line  he  was 
identified  with  at  least  the  amount  voted  ex- 
pended, in  order  that  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted as  early  as  possible ;  and  he  hoped  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  would  be  kept  steadily  in 
"View. 

Mr.  ATjTiEN  very  much  regretted  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  had  made  the  statement  he  had 
with  regard  to  central  Otago.  What  he  under- 
stood the  honourable  gentleman  to  say  was  that 
not  much  more  would  be  produced  after  the 
railway  was  carried  through  central  Otago  than 
now.  That,  coming  from  the  representative  of 
a  district  through  which  the  railway  was  going, 
would  help  to  prejudice  that  railway  in  the  minds 
of  honourable  members.  The  member  for  the 
district  stated  that  the  railway  going  through 
would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  produce. 
He  (Mr.  Allen)  knew  something  about  the 
matter  too,  and  he  believed  that  when  the 
railway  was  through  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
ducts would  be  enormous.  No  one  could  tell 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  railway  and 
of  irrigation;  with  those  two  things  he  made 
bold  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  colony,  north 
or  south,  would  be  more  productive  than  the 
interior  of  Otago.  It  was  a  mistake  for  the 
Minister  to  make  the  statement  he  did.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  return  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Works,  what  he 
objected  to  was  this :  that  it  was  not  a  correct 
one— that  it  was  misleading.    If  the  honour- 


able gentleman  would  put  on  the  table  a  cor- 
rect return  of  what  had  been  spent  out  of  the 
actual  vote  up  to  the  Slst  March  and  the  80th 
June,  everybody  would  be  satisfied.  But  what 
he  had  done  was  this :  He  had  not  placed  on  the 
table  a  straightforward  return,  but,  by  adding 
other  things,  had  made  it  obscure,  so  as  to- 
mislead  any  one  reading  it.  What  were  the- 
facts  ?  The  expenditure  out  of  the  vote  for  the 
Otago  Central  up  to  the  8l8t  March  was  only 
£28,181 :  by  the  return  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  make  it  appear  that  it  was  £80,487, 
with  a  liability  of  £13,769.  The  expenditure 
was  wrong  and  the  liability  was  wrong,  and  the 
Minister  knew  it  better  than  any  one.  It  was 
done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  mislead- 
ing. That  was  what  they  complained  of — the 
attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  He  could  not 
mislead  the  House,  because  they  knew  better; 
but  these  things  went  to  the  country,  and  they 
had  the  Minister's  word  for  one  thing  and  the 
ordinary  member's  word  for  another,  and  the 
people  were  between  two  stools,  and  did  not 
know  which  to  believe,  and  it  generally  went 
in  favour  of  the  Minister  because  he  was  the 
man  in  authority.  It  was  a  wrong  thing  for 
the  country  that  this  should  be  so,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  if  those  who  supported 
the  Ministry  would  insist  on  these  things  being 
placed  before  the  people  and  the  House  in  the 
correct  light.  This  return  was  wrong  in  this- 
respect :  It  included  in  the  vote  the  amount  paid 
for  permanent- way,  which  came  out  of  another 
vote  altogether.  Then,  there  was  the  amount 
paid  for  land-claims  and  works  on  open  lines, 
which  came  out  of  another  vote  which  should 
not  be  included  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
railway  itself.  Then,  the  return  became  more 
misleading  when  it  was  made  up  to  the  80th 
June — ^in  this  respect:  It  made  it  appear  that 
on  the  30th  June  the  Minister  had  spent- 
£46,881  on  the  railway.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
out  of  the  appropriatfbn  for  the  Otago  Central 
he  had  only  spent,  by  his  own  return,  some 
£88,768,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  out 
of  sums  paid  under  other  appropriations  and 
tacked  on  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — It  was  not  expenditure  on 
any  other  work. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  Minister  for  Public 
Works  knew  perfectly  well  there  were  separate 
votes  for  permanent- way  and  land-claims.  And 
he  had  not  done  this  thing  with  regard  to  any 
other  line.  Why  had  he  not  done  it  with  regard 
to  the  Eketahuna-Woodville,  or  the  Seaward 
Bush,  or  the  Catlings  River  line  ?  Because  he 
had  a  purpose  to  carry  out — to  mislead.  He  had 
actually  up  to  the  80th  June  spent  only  £38,768 
out  of  an  appropriation  for  twelve  months  of 
£45,000.  This  brought  him  to  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  expenditure  between  the  81st  March 
and  the  SOth  June— the  three  months  follow- 
ing the  financial  year.  The  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  had  pointed  out 

Mr.  SEDDON.— He  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said,  of  course  the  Premier 
would  say  so,  but  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  was  quite  as  capable  of  interpreting, 
the  statutes  as  the  Premier. 
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Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  interpreted  them  ao- 
-cording  to  advice,  and  was  bound  to  act  on  the 
4idvice  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  not  on  the 
advice  of  the  honourable  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City. 

Mr.  ALLEN  would  presently  come  to  the 
^ood  advice  the  honourable  gentleman  got. 
The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  pointed 
'Out  that  the  Public  Revenues  Act  gave  authority 
for  spending,  three  months  after  the  financial 
year,  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  vote  set  forth  in 
the  estimates  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  only  applied  to 
salaries. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said,  then  he  would  ask  the 
Jionourable  gentleman  a  question  by-and-by. 
The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  also 
.pointed  out  that  under  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
j^ropriation  Act  last  year  authority  was  given 
to  incur  a  liability  of  £60,000. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  there  was  not  a  single  line 
•in  the  Public  Works  Act. 

^Ir.  ALLEN  had  teferred  to  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Nor  in  that  altogether. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
wanted  to  mislead  the  House  now. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  want  to  put  you  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  clause  authorising  the 
■appropriation  was  quoted  by  the  senior  mem- 
'ber  for  Wellington  City;  but  he  ^Mr.  Allen) 
wanted  to  quote  the  Seventh  Scheaule,  and  it 
'would  be  found  that  it  provided  for  expenditure 
on  the  Otago  Central,  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  8lBt  March,  £45,000,  and  the  amount  to 
which  liability  might  be  incurred  was  £60,000. 
Now,  the  Premier  had  said  there  was  not  a  line 
about  it  in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act.  Did  the  honourable  gentleman  want  to 
say  that  he  (Mr.  Allen)  was  misreading  the 
Act? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
anan  did  not  understand  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said.  No;  there  was  only  one 
.person  in  that  House  who  understood  anything, 
and  that  was  the  Premier.  Then,  the  Premier 
said  the  Public  Revenues  Act  only  applied  to 
appropriations  from  the  Revenue  Account. 
Then  he  wanted  to  ask  on  what  authority 
•money  was  expended  on  other  lines  after  the 
•dlst  March — when  the  appropriation  for  that 
.line  was  practically  expended  by  the  3l8t 
March.  If  honourable  members  would  take  up 
the  public  accounts  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
•3l8t  March,  1894,  they  would  find  the  expendi- 
ture on  certain  railways — amongst  others  the 
Greymouth-Hokitika,  for  which  line  there  was 
-voted  some  £12,000 ;  and  up  to  the  81st  March 
there  was  expended  £10,894,  and  advances  were 
made  of  £1,541,  the  amount  unused  of  the 
£12,000  being  £68.  Now,  if  the  Premier's  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  was  correct,  how  did  he 
'Carty  on  the  line  from  the  81st  March  to 
the  30th  June  ?— because  it  did  go  on.    They 

g  Q      were  told  by  the  Premier  that  he  had 

'     obtained  advice  and  could  not  do  it 

•by  law.     But  he  had  broken  the  law,  as  he 

^ad  broken  it  before.    They  knew  he  did  not 

iiesitate  to  do  that.    Then,  coming  to  the  next 


year,  it  was  exaeUy  the  same  thing.  These 
railways  were  in  different  categories :  one  appa^ 
rently  came  within  the  law,  and  the  other  did 
not.  In  last  year's  accounts  it  would  be  found 
that  £15,000  was  voted  for  expenditure  on  the 
Greymouth-Hokitika  Railway  up  to  the  Slat 
March,  and  £12,978  was  expended,  and  £2,090 
of  advances,  and  the  amount  unissued  oat  of 
the  vote  was  only  £808.  Was  any  work  done 
between  the  31st  March  and  this  date  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  line  was  opened 
twelve  months  ago  last  Christmas,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  to  work. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  expenditure  was  still 
going  on  up  to  the  81st  March,  and  they  found, 
with  regard  to  the  Otago  Central,  that  nearly 
£17,000  was  unexpended  out  of  that  vote.  This 
very  same  year  there  was  only  £808  unex- 
pended of  the  vote  for  the  Greymou^-Hold- 
tika  Railway.  If  the  law  was  to  be  the  law 
in  one  case,  why  was  it  not  in  the  other  ?  He 
said  the  Greymouth-Hokitika  Railway  had  been 
placed  on  a  different  footing  with  regard  to 
the  law  from  the  Otago  Central.  Could  any 
explanation  be  given  as  to  why  the  law  had 
been  broken  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  might  put  the  honourable 
gentleman  right.  He  had  forgotten  altogether 
the  votes  under  the  head  **  Additions  to  Open 
Lines."  He  would  be  interested  to  know  the 
change  was  only  made  in  1893-94. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  what  he  was  referring  to 
was  the  appropriation  for  the  Greymouth- 
Hokitika  Railway. 

Mr.  ERASER  said  the  honourable  member 
for  Masterton  had  a  short  while  back  expressed 
surprise  and  regret  at  the  sums  authorised  by 
the  House  not  being  expended;  but  he  (Mr. 
Eraser)  thought  that  was  a  somewhat  innocent 
remark  to  make,  because,  if  they  were  expended, 
how  could  the  Government  possibly  have  those 
surpluses  they  heard  so  much  about  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.- Oh  I 

Mr.  ERASER  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  say 
*<  Oh !  "  but  that  was  parti v  the  way  the  sur- 
pluses were  made  up.  Authorities  were  given 
by  the  House  to  spend  money,  and  the  money 
had  not  been  spent  because  the  authority  to 
spend  was  not  given  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
financial  year. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  public- works  expendi- 
ture had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sur- 
pluses. 

Mr.  ERASER  said  there  were  other  votes 
besides  those  in  the  Public  Works  Schedule. 
He  did  not  refer  only  to  votes  for  railways,  but 
referred  to  votes  generally,  as,  for  instance, 
roads  under  the  Lands  Department;  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  statement  he  had  made  was 
quite  correct.  He  was  sorry  also  to  have  to 
express  regret  that  any  remarks  should  be 
made  about  the  Otago  Central  Railway  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  not  increase  the  producing- 
power  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed. 
He  was  sure  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands 
would  regret  having  given  utterance  to  such  an 
expression  of  opinion ;  he  could  not  have  in- 
tended to  convey  that  idea,  because  if  that  was 
so  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  refuse  to  help 
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4hat  railway  being  proceeded  with.  If  he  (Mr. 
Eraser)  were  nob  satisfied  himself  that  the  rail- 
way woald  be  productive  of  very  great  good,  and 
ihat  it  would  increase  the  productiveness  of 
•central  Otago,  and  lead  to  a  great  deal  more 
produce  being  sent  down,  he  for  one  would  not 
support  it ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
have  the  very  contrary  effect  to  that  which  the 
Minister  of  Lands  anticipated.  With  regard 
to  the  returns  before  them,  this  was  not  the 
first  time  such  misleading  returns  had  been 
presented.  The  return  in  the  Public  Works 
Statement  last  year  was  quite  as  misleading  as 
this  one — namely,  with  regard  to  the  sums 
«pent  on  the  line  and  the  sums  that  had  been 
authorised.  They  were  told  that  out  of  the 
whole  £45,000  a  very  small  sum  had  remained 
unexpended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  £28,000 
had  been  expended  out  of  the  £45,000  to  the 
3l8t  March.  He  believed  the  Government  had 
no  intention  to  carry  on  this  line  any  further 
than  they  could  help.  He  was  sorry  to  be 
driven  to  that  conclusion,  but  it  must  be  the 
duty  of  those  who  came  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  endeavour  to  get  justice  done  to  this 
line. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  could  not  allow  the  remarjcs  of 
the  last  speaker  to  go  without  saying  something 
with  regard  to  them.  What  had  brought  the 
Minister  of  Lands  to  his  feet  was  the  action  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr. 
Eamshaw),  who  was  always  and  at  every 
opportunity,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  endea- 
vouring to  irritate  and  annoy  the  Government 
«nd  waste  the  time  of  the  House  with  his 
nagging,  and  endeavouring  to  ^et  the  Govern- 
ment to  commit  themselves  in  some  way. 
When  that  honourable  gentleman  stated  posi- 
tively that  Dunedin  would  revert  to  a  second- 
class  town,  or  worse  than  that,  if.  this  railway 
were  not  completed,  he  would  ask  that  honour- 
able gentleman,  from  his  knowledge  of  Otago,  to 
state  to  the  House  if  the  making  of  this  railway 
would  stop  Dunedin  from  becoming  a  second- 
class  town. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Yes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  said,  then  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  depending  upon  a  very  broken 
reed ;  because  he  Knew  central  Otago  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  honourable  gentleman. 
There  was  not  a  gully  from  Dunedin  to  where 
he  had  lived  at  the  Dunstan  that  he  did  not 
know,  and  he  had  worked  in  most  of  them.  He 
knew  every  flat  and  hill-top  very  well,  and  he 
could  say  it  was  not  a  place  that  would  ever  be 
a  very  great  producing  district.  There  was  no 
rich  soil  there  to  speak  about,  excepting  at  the 
base  of  the  ranges,  and  of  limited  extent,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  on  the 
ranges  which  would  grow  very  good  grass,  there 
was  very  little  good  country  in  that  district.  It 
would  never  be  the  great  district  at  all  it  was 
represented  to  be.  If  it  had  been,  the  railway 
would  long  ago  have  been  made  to  it.  In  fact, 
communication  would  have  been  through  there 
if  there  had  been  anything  to  communicate 
with.  It  was  as  well  to  speak  fairly  abdut 
these  things.    It  was  no  good  for  the  honour- 


able member  for  Dunedin  City  to  come  and 
represent  to  the  House  that  the  railway  would 
have  to  be  made  to  save  Dunedin,  —  made 
to  please  the  Dunedin  people  —  while  other 
railways  were  left  to  rot  for  want  of  expenditure 
that  would  pay ;  while  it  was  very  questionable 
whether  the  Otago  Central  would  be  a  paying 
line.  He  considered  that  this  railway  had  had 
very  fair  consideration,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
honourable  gentlemen  should  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  and  spend  the  after- 
noon over  this  wretched  railway.  Was  it  not 
reasonable  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Dunedin  City  should  support  the  Government 
on  this  question?  But  he  went  to  the  Opposi- 
tion to  raise  a  seconder  for  his  motion  for  the 
adjournment,  as  he  could  not  get  his  own  side 
to  do  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  ought 
really  to  go  over  and  sit  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  —  that  was  the  side  for  him,  —  and 
then  they  could  understand  it.  But  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  thought  he  was  going 
to  forward  the  line  by  keeping  it  going  in  the 
House  by  attacking  the  Government  in  the  way 
he  was  doing,  he  was  making  a  great  mistake, 
for  that  was  not  the  way  to  get  the  work  done. 
He  had  no  doubt  they  would  get  the  line 
completed  at  some  distant  future,  as  soon  as 
there  was  sufficient  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  district 
would  get  its  share.  He  himself  would  like  to 
see  the  Otago  Central  get  its  fair  share,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  surprised  at  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wakatipu  trying  to  calumniate 
the  Minister  of  Lands  for  the  remarks  he  made, 
and  which  were  quite  true.  The  honourable 
member  ought  to  be  fair,  as  he  usually  was,  and 
he  should  not  get  excited  over  a  small  matter 
like  that.  Any  one  looking  at  the  history  of  that 
railway,  and  who  had  been  in  the  House  as  long 
as  he  (Mr.  Duncan)  had,  would  admit  that  no 
Government  had  ever  done  so  much  to  advance 
that  line  as  the  present  Grovemment  had  done. 
They  had  given  that  railway  more  than  a  fair 
share,  and  therefore  those  honourable  members 
had  no  right  or  reason  on  their  side  in  speaking 
in  the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  BELL  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  matter  brought  up  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa,  which  was 
answered  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  **  regretted  to  see,  was 
not  in  his  place."  He  quite  appreciated  what 
the  Premier  had  said,  and  it  was  far  from  his 
thought,  and,  he  believed,  far  from  the  desire 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Wairarapa  or 
the  honourable  member  for  Palmerston,  to 
turn  this  matter  into  an  attack  upon  the 
Government.  But  it  did  seem  to  be  a  very 
serious  question  that  a  boy,  described  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Palmerston  as  a  clever 
boy,  and  well  liked  by  his  masters,  and  by  no 
means  a  larrikin,  should  have  met  with  his 
death  in  this  way.  It  had  been  suggested, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  he  hoped  wrongly,  that 
this  boy  had  been  *  driven  in  terror  into  the 
river,  and  had  been  seen  drowning  by  the  other 
boys  who  had  driven  him  into  the  river.  Now, 
if  that  was  not  a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to 
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bring  before  the  police  and  those  who  con- 
trolled the  Justice  Department,  he  did  not 
know  what  was.  It  was  then  said  that  the 
policeman  had  bungled  the  matter;  bufc  he 
(Mr.  Bell)  knew  notning  about  that.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  make  any  charge  against  the 
policeman,  except  that  he  wGts  a  somewhat 
stupid  man.  What  his  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Wairarapa  had  asked  was  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  investigation  held  into 
this  matter,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  have  answered  the  question 
fairly.  The  fact  of  the  body  not  having  been 
found  was  not  an  excuse.  It  was  all  nonsense 
for  honourable  members  to  say  that,  because 
the  body  had  not  been  found,  the  matter 
was  not  to  be  carefully  and  judicially  inquired 
into.  What  was  to  prevent  a  detective  being 
sent  up  to  ascertain  whether  the  Premier  was 
right  in  his  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
or  not  ?  He  hoped,  with  the  Premier,  that  it 
would  be  found  that  the  boys  were  not  guilty 
of  what  was  charged  against  them,  which  was 
no  more  nor  less  than  manslaughter.  There 
was  no  blinking  the  matter,  for  in  a  case  of 
death  which  was  said  to  have  occurred  by  foul 
means,  and  when,  if  the  body  had  been  found, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  most  careful 
investigation  before  a  Coroner's  jury,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Administration  to  see  that  a  com- 
petent officer  should  be  sent  up  to  inquire  into 
it,  that^the  evidence  really  ascertainable  should 
be  procured,  and  that  the  department  should 
itself  be  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  to  bring  before  the  Magistrate;  or,  if 
it  turned  out  otherwise,  the  department  should 
cause  an  information  to  be  laid  by  the  police, 
so  that  the  matter  might  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther judicial  investigation.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  right  for  the  department  to  treat  this  as 
a  matter  only  necessary  for  the  report  of  the 
Sergeant  of  Police,  who  was  stated  to  have 
completely  bungled  the  whole  inquiry  —  not 
improperly,  not  because  he  was  corrupt,  but 
simply  because  he  was  incompetent.  He  could 
understand  the  Premier  standing  up  for  the 
police  officer,  and  he  might  say  that  were  he  in 
the  honourable  gentleman's  place  he  would  be 
disposed  to  do  the  same.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice  need  not  have 
found  it  necessary  to  stand  up  for  the  police 
to  thd  extent  he  did,  and  to  say  he  would 
not  send  another  officer  to  inquire — such  an 
officer,  for  instance,  as  would  be  sent  if  the 
charge  had  been  one  of  manslaughter.  He 
hoped  the  Premier  would  not  be  led  to  think 
he  was  speaking  on  this  matter  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  sitting  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  because  he  would  say  the  same 
were  he  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that,  when  the  honourable 
member  for  Palmerston  and  another  prominent 
citizen  of  Palmerston  brought  the  matter  under 
his  notice  and  complained  of  this  officer  of 
police,  he  stated  that,  if  a  number  of  respectable 
persons  would  go  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  send  him  a  formal  complaint,  so  that  he 
could  bring  the  action  of  that  officer  up  for 
inquiry,  he  would  do  so.  They  positively  re- 
Mr.  Dell 


fused  to  do  this,  and  had  never  said  a  single 
word  on  the  subject  since. 

Mr.  BELL  said  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  and  did 
not  think  he  would  have  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  had  that  explanation  been  known  ta 
him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  a  de» 
tective  officer  should  be  sent  to  make  fall 
inquiry  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  communication  had  been  sent  to  the  Colo* 
nial  Secretary ;  but,  if  so,  the  matter  would 
have  been  dealt  with  in  that  way,  as  if  it  had 
come  to  himself  or  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MORRISON  regretted  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for 
a  moment  or  two  with  reference  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  honourable  member  for  Dunedio 
City  (Mr.  Earnshaw).  Still,  it  was  necessary, 
he  believed,  that  he  should  express  his  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  the  Otago  Cen- 
tral Railway,  seeing  that  he  was  a  Dunedin — 
or  Otago — member.  He  might  say  at  once  that 
he  scarcely  agreed  with  some  of  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  some  of  the  previous 
speakers.  Still,  he  felt  very  sorry  that  the 
Government  had  misled  a  number  of  Otago 
members  during  the  recess  in  the  manner  they 
had  done  as  regarded  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  in  connection  with  this  railway.  He 
might  say  he  honestly  believed  that  the  money 
would  be  expended  ;  and,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Government, 
during  the  recess  he  had  always  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  tho  present  Administra- 
tion with  regard  to  this  railway,  holding  it  was 
their  intention  to  spend  the  sum  of  money 
voted  before  the  80th  June— that  was,  that  the 
£45,000  that  had  been  allocated  or  voted  for 
the  Otago  Central  Railway  would  be  spent 
before  the  80th  June.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
now,  from  the  paper  that  had  been  placed  oxk 
the  table,  that  the  gross  expenditure  up  to  the 
30th  June  had  been  something  like  £38,768. 
He  saw  several  other  items  added  to  the 
original  amount,  and  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  some  of  the  speakers  who  maintained  that 
these  amounts  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
votes  to  which  they  belonged.  There  was  one 
amount  which  he  thought  the  Premier  was  jus> 
tified  in  claiming  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  Otago  Central  Railway — 
that  was,  the  expenditure  of  £1,966  in  connec- 
tion with  what  might  be  termed  permanent- 
wav.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  before  a 
railway  was  completed  the  sleepers  had  to  be 
put  down — before  the  rails  were  laid.  It  was 
fair  to  say  that  the  cost  of  these  sleepers  and 
rails  should  come  out  of  the  original  vote  in 
connection  with  that  railway. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— No. 

Mr.  MORRISON  said  his  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Dunedin  City  said  **  No,"  but 
the  Premier  said  **  Yes  " ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  support  the  Premier.  All  that  he  wanted 
was  fair-play  in  the  matter.  He  thought  the 
£1,966  was  a  fair  item  to  be  counted  amongst 
the  items  that  went  to  form  the  Otago  Central. 
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He  thought  there  was  an  additional  Tote  for 
open  lines. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Ko. 

Mr.  MOBBISON  said,  well,  £45,000  was  the 
▼ote  for  the  construction  of  the  Otago  Central 
Railway,  and  how  could  there  be  construction 
if  they  did  not  lay  down  the  rails  ?  It  must 
neoeesarily  follow  that  the  laying  of  the  rails 
formed  part  of  the  construction  of  that  line, 
and  after  that  the  maintenance  and  opening  of 
new  lines  came  out  of  a  separate  vote.  He 
thoaght  the  Government  were  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  claiming  that  vote  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  expenditure.  That,  at  any  rate,  was 
his  opinion.  He  might  not  be  correct.  With 
iega»l  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  question, 
he  regretted  that  only  £88,768  odd  had  been 
aotuallj  expended,  but,  still,  he  thought,  if  they 
added  on  to  £38,768  the  sum  expended  on  rails 
and  sleepers  required  of  £1,966— which  brought 
the  gross  expenditure  to  the  SOth  June  £40,784 
—they  would  find  that,  tmder  the  circumstances, 
it  was  a  very  fair  expenditure,  considering  the 
expenditure  that  had  been  going  on  on  other 
important  lines  in  the  colony,  and  that  at 
present  there  were  liabilities  existing  amount- 
ing to  £15,329.  So  that  showed  a  real,  honest 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
vigorously  prosecute  this  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  as  the  finances  would  allow. 
With  regard  to  another  view  of  the  matter, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  like  to  be 
Qfied  as  a  cat*s-paw  by  the  Otago  Central  Rail- 
way League,  and  he  was  just  inclined  to  believe 
this  was  their  object.  He  could  hardly  agree 
with  his  friend  the  senior  member  for  Dun- 
edin  City  (Mr.  Pinkerton)  in  the  generous 
▼iew  he  took  on  the  matter  in  stating  that  this 
body,  large  and  useful  as  it  was,  was  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  to  see  the  Otago  Central 
Railway  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
had  attended  their  meetings  and  had  heard 
what  they  had  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  it  seemed  that  the  whole  aim  and 
object  of  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  attend- 
ing these  meetings  was  to  try  to  find  fault, 
if  possible,  with  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
connection  with  the  Otago  Central  Railway. 
He  was  honestly  driven  to  that  conclusion.  He 
was  driven  to  that  conclusion  by  the  action  of 
those  gentlemen.  He  had  sometimes  thought 
to  himself,  hearing  the  language  used  at  these 
meetings, — hearing  the  assertions  made  there, 
seeing  the  drumming  and  whipping- up  that 
were  going  on  in  Dunedin  in  the  course  of  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  so  as  to  get  their  special 
advocates  for  tackling  the  supporters  of  the 
present  Administration  who  were  going  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  at  night,— he  could  not  fail 
to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Otago 
Central  Railway  was  simply  used  as  a  stalking- 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  trying,  if  they  possibly 
could,  to  damage  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  Otago 
and  surrounding  districts.  This  was  a  strong 
statement  to  make ;  but  when  they  found  the 
body  of  gentlemen  who  posed  as  the  Otago  Cen- 
tral Railway  League  displaying  an  eagerness, 
almost  amounting   to   joy  on  their  part,  to 
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seize  on  everything  or  anything  that  possibly 
could  tell  against  the  present  Government,, 
what  other  conclusion  could  they  be  driven  to 
but  that  they  were  simply  using  this  Otago 
Central  Railway  League  for  political  purposes  ?" 
They  were  not  looking  to  the  public  advantage 
of  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

An  Hon.  Mkmbeb. — Are  they  not,  most  of 
them,  defeated  candidates  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.— Yes ;  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  League  was  a- 
gentleman  whom  he  (Mr.  Morrison)  had  the 
honour  ot  defeating  at  the  last  election — a  gentle- 
man who  in  previous  Parliaments  represented 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years  the  same  constitu- 
ency that  he  (Mr.  Morrison)  had  now  the 
honour  to  represent.  Did  that  gentleman  lift 
his  voice  in  the  House  in  support  of  the  Otago 
Central  Railway,  as  he  was  doing  now  ?  No,, 
he  thought  not.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Morrison)  had 
travelled  over  this  Otago  Central  Railway -line. 
He  went  over  the  country  specially  on  more 
than  one  occasion— on  two  occasions,  at  any 
rate — for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  an  idea- 
of  the  class  of  country  the  line  was  running 
through;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think — in 
fact,  he  believed — if  the  railway  was  once  formed 
through  there  it  might  assist  in  promoting  a 
considerable  amount  of  settlement  in  that  dis- 
trict. Central  Otago,  he  believed,  in  a  few 
years  probably  would  be  known  as  the  sana- 
torium of  New  Zealand.  Its  climate  was  so- 
bracing  and  heeJthy  that  he  believed  every 
person  who  suffered  from  any  pulmonary  dis- 
ease and  who  went  to  the  central  Otago 
district  would  experience  considerable  benefit 
from  a  residence  there.  Now,  there  was 
just  one  remark  which  fell  from  the  senior- 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout) 
that  he  wished  to  refer  to  before  he  left 
the  subject.  That  honourable  gentleman  had 
told  them  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do- 
with  the  inauguration  or  the  initiation  of  the 
Otago  Central  Railway-line.  He  thought  that,, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  did,  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  stand  up  and  say  so  in  the 
House.  The  starting  from  Wingatui,  a  mile  or 
two  from  Mosgiel,  instead  of  going  where  it 
should  have  gone,  showed  to  his  (Mr.  Morri- 
son's) mind  that,  whoever  inaugurated  that  line, 
whatever  it  might  be  now,  it  was  then  a  poli- 
tical railway  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  constructed  from 
Wingatui.  They  had  a  station  at  Mosgiel 
where  they  could  have  found  accommodation 
for  the  necessary  staff  of  officers,  who  could 
have  worked  the  Otago  Central  Railway  with- 
out any  additional  expense,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  could  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Outram  line  running  through  the  plain  for 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  however,  they  formed  a  station  at 
Wingatui,  and  carried  the  line  right  up  the 
Mullooky  Gorge  — as  he  thought,  at  a  great 
waste  of  money.  That  was  all  he  had  to  say 
on  the  matter.  He  hoped  these  remarks  would, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  Government  to 
remember,  when  the  next  appropriations  were 
being  made,  that  this  Otago  Central  line  had 
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certain  claims  upon  them,  and,  independently 
of  the  action  of  the  League,  and  independently 
of  the  BCYere  critioiBm  they  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  few  Otago  members  that  afternoon, 
they  would  see  that  this  line  received  justice. 

The  hour  of  half-past  five  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Speaker  left  the  chair. 

HOUSE  RBSXTUBD. 

Mr.  Speakeb  resumed  the  chair  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 


7.30. 


LICENSING  BILL. 
Mr.  McNAB. — Sir,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  I  do  not 
require  to  detain  the  House  very  long  in  giving 
reasons  why  some  legislation  should  be  passed 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  licensing- 
laws  of  this  colony  have  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  legislation  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  are  a  long  way  off 
finality  in  this  direction.  Immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  last  session  of  Parliament, 
we  were  promised  by  His  Excellency,  in  his 
Speech  to  us  on  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  met  us,  that  this  subject  would  very  early 
engage  the  attention  of  the  House.  We  all  re- 
member what  the  result  of  that  was  —  that, 
owing  to  the  measure  which  the  Qovemment 
brought  in  being  delayed  until  a  very  lat^ 
period  of  the  session,  after  the  immense  mass 
of  policy  Bills  had  been  discussed,  the  House 
was  not  in  very  good  humour  to  go  on  with 
the  discussion  of  this  important  subject.  Be- 
sides that,  there  were  other  things  at  work. 
I  remember,  when  the  subject  was  being  dis- 
cussed, suggesting  to  the  leader  of  the  House, 
when  he  was  moving  the  second  reading  of 
his  BiU,  that  he  was  in  error  in  bringing 
down  at  that  time  a  consolidation  measure, 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  con- 
fined their  attention  to  some  short  measure 
which  simply  made  the  amendments  that 
were  desired  by  a  large  section  of  the  tem- 
perance people  throughout  the  community. 
Now,  if  I  read  to  that  honourable  gentle- 
man his  ansYver  to  me  when  replying  to  the 
criticisms  of  his  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  I  think  he  will  admit  that  in 
that  particular  case  I  was  right,  and  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself  was  in  error. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said,  when  reply- 
ing to  the  criticisms  of  the  Bill, — 

*<  My  only  regret  is  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Mataura  should  have  still  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  an  amending  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  brought  down,  instead  of 
the  Bill  now  before  us.  I  say  that  an  amend- 
ing Bill  would  have  taken  members  a  much 
longer  time  to  discuss  than  this  Bill.  What  I 
said  in  the  commencement  has  been  verified 
already." 

Honourable  members  will  find  it  recorded 
in  Hansard,  Volume  85,  page  656.  We  all 
know  the  fate  that  followed  upon  that  Bill. 
After  wearying  the  House  out  for  several 
nights  in  fruitless  discussion,  and  after  es- 
caping the  "slaughter  of  the  innocents,*'  when 
it  might  very  easily  have  been  disposed  of,  in 
Mr.  Morrison 


some  wonderful  manner  or  other  it  got  dear  o£ 
the  Order  Paper.  I  do  not  know  how  it  did  bo» 
but,  at  any  rate,  when  the  end  of  the  seanon 
came  we  found  ourselves  with  no  Bill  to  di8cii88» 
and  had  to  separate  without  accomplishing 
anything  at  sJl  in  regard  to  licensing-legiBla- 
tion.  Throughout  the  whole  recess,  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  there  has  been  a  continoal 
agitation  throughout  the  country  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  and  I  think  a  very 
large  section  of  the  community  indeed,  in  one 
way  or  other,  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  this  coming  ses- 
sion. I  think  it  would  be  better  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  Government  if  we  took  a  definite 
stand  this  session,  and  said,  **  Whether  yoa 
pass  this  Bill " — which  I  have  the  honour  to 
bring  forward  this  evening — **  or  another  Bill 
which  the  Government  may  bring  forward  at  a 
later  period,  you  must  do  one  thing  or  tbe 
other."  I  think  you  will  find,  if  we  go  back  to 
the  people  at  the  next  election  and  report  to 
them  that,  although  we  were  elected  on  a  re- 
markably strong  wave  of  temperance  opinions 
throughout  the  community,  and  came  to  this 
House  all  armed  with  pledges  to  bring  about 
some  measure  of  temperance  reform,  we  did 
nothing 

Hon.  Membbes.— "  No,  no."    "  Hear,  hear." 

Mr.  McNAB.— Sir*  after  the  definition  we 
have  recently  heard  of  what  is  pledged  or  un- 
pledged, I  will  say  that  there  may  be  great 
doubt  now  as  to  whether  we  are  pledged  or  not 
pledged  to  temperance  reform. 

An  Hon.  Member.— Pledgable  ? 

Mr.  McNAB. — I  will  say  this,  however:  that 
the  subject  of  temperance  reform  played  a  very 
important  part  in  our  last  elections,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  remarks — ^not  for  the  speeches 
we  gave,  but  the  remarks  we  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  great  number  of  us  would  not  have  been 
in  our  places  here  to-night.  Well,  I  say,  seeing 
that  is  the  position  in  which  we  came  to  this 
House,  and  seeing  we  had  it  expressed  by  His 
Excellency's  Speech  to  this  House  that  the 
Government  allowed  each  of  us  to  adopt  his 
own  particular  way  in  regard  to  voting  on  tem- 
perance legislation,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go 
back  to  the  country  once  more  and  say  we  have 
not  dealt  with  it.  It  will  further  be  a  source 
of  continual  trouble  and  annoyance  to  us  if  it  is 
not  dealt  with  during  this  Parliament.  What 
was  done  throughout  the  last  recess  ?  Seeing 
the  temperance  party  failed  in  bringing  about 
a  method  of  temperance  reform  last  year,  a 
number  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  de- 
cided to  draft  a  Bill  themselves,  and  to  bring  it 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  in  order  that  the 
.relative  position  of  parties  might  be  changed. 
In  place  of  having  the  attack  on  their  amend- 
ments on  a  Bill  brought  down  which  was  not 
sufficient  in  their  view  to  please  them,  they 
decided  to  bring  this  Bill  forward  to-night, 
and  to  ask  all  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
important  details  or  minor  matters  to  tack  on 
the  amendments  they  desire,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  narties  might  be  entirely  altered ;  and 
that  is  tne  reason  I  am  here  to-night  asking  for 
members'  consideration  of  this  measure.    The 
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Bill  I  move  the  second  reading  o£  has  been  itself 
the  subject  of  discussion  during  the  recess. 
There  have  been  meetings  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  temperance  legislation  generally 
all  over  the  country,  and  this  subject  was  fuUy 
discussed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  confer- 
ence in  reference  to  this  Bill  was  the  Alliance 
•Convention,  which  met  during  the  second  week 
in  March  here  in  Wellington.  At  that  Con- 
vention this  Bill  was  discussed,  and  an  opin- 
ion was  expressed  favourable  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  clauses  contained  in  it.  After- 
wards, we  find  that  in  the  South  Island  — 
in  Canterbury — the  Canterbury  Temperance 
Lei^^ue  discussed  the  measure,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  favourable  to  it.  Then,  at  Easter 
time  it  was  the  subject  of  discussion  by  two 
•conferences  held  in  Dunedin.  The  Dunedin 
League  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  it ; 
and  also  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
xepresenting  a  very  large  number  of  people 
indeed  in  the  southern  province.  Then,  we 
find,  in  the  North  Island,  that  this  Bill  was 
the  subjecfe  of  discussion  at  Palmerston  North, 
where  no  less  than  108  delegates,  represent- 
ing thirteen  electorates  of  the  colony,  from 
Hawke*s  Bay,  Taranaki,  and  Wellington,  ex- 
pressed  an  opinion  largely  in  favour  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  And,  lastly,  we  have 
the  Bill,  the  subject  of  discussion,  before  the 
"Colonial  Convention  of  Temperance  Delegates, 
held  in  Wellington  on  the  Srd  July  and  the 
three  following  days — a  Convention  which  was 
attended  by  no  less  than  120  delegates ;  and  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  at  that  Con- 
vention delegates  representing  nearly  all  the 
societies,  from  Invercargill  very  nearly  as  far 
north  as  Auckland,  were  in  attendance,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  almost  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  measure  I  have  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing before  honourable  members  this  evening. 
I  enumerate  these  conventions  and  opinions 

•expressed  with  regard  to  this  Bill  to  show 
the  House  that  there  is  a  large  section  of 
the  community  outside  the  House  largely  in 
favour  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
I  would  ask  the  House  not  to  misunderstand 
the  position  in  which  I  and  othets  who  sup- 
port this  Bill  are  placed  —  a  position  which  I 

•desire  to  place  before  the  House.  I  do  not  put 
forward  this  Bill  and  tell  you  that,  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
absolutely  as  they  stand,  without  any  additions, 
therefore  the  Bill  is  not  going  any  further.  I 
am  here  with  this  Bill,  perfectly  prepared  to 
receive  any  reasonable  and  working  amend- 
ments in  it.  There  is  one  important  subject 
about  which  there  is  the  greatest  difference  of 

•opinion.  I  refer  to  the  question,  whether  in 
temperance  legislation  we  ought  to  have  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  licenses  or  not.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  people  who  consider  that, 
with  regard  to  this  important  subject,  the  issue 
involved  should  be  either  for  license  or  for  no 
license.  I  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to 
make  provision  for  reduction.  In  this  Bill 
there  is  no  provision  made  in  regard  to  reduc- 
tion, but,  if  the  majority  of  the  House  should 

•  desire  to  insert  provisions  regarding  reduction, 


the  Bill  itself  can  be  worked  with  such  pro- 
visions in  it.    There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  temperance  members  of  this  House  to  tell 
the  House  that  it  must  accept  this  measure 
as    it   is   or    throw    it   out   altogether.      We 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  in  the  Bill 
amendments  which  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  House.     It  is  admitted 
by  all,  I  think,  that  something  must  be  done 
in  regard  to  our  licensing -legislation,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  that  I 
should  detain  the  House  any  longer  in  giving 
my  reasons  why  this  Bill  should  be  brought 
forward.    I  will  go  on  now  to  explain  some  of 
the  provisions  which  the  Bill  contains.    Turn- 
ing to  clause  4,  where  we  meet  the  first  pro- 
vision mentioned  in  this  Bill,  I  may  say  that 
that  clause,  correctly  speaking,  should  be  at 
the  end  of  the  Bill.     A  great  number  of  re- 
pealed clauses  which  are  mentioned  in  this 
section  are  consequential  to  the  provisions  of 
the    Bill;    but,   with   regard   to   the  first   of 
them — namely,  section  5  of  "The  Triennial 
Licensing  Committees  Act,  1889,"  which  it  is 
proposed  to  repeal— I  may  say  it  is  that  section 
which  enables  the  Governor  to  remove  from 
Licensing  Benches  individual  members.    The 
provision  in  the  Bill  puts  the  law  in  the  con- 
dition   which   is   desired   by   those   who  pro- 
moted this  Bill — namely,  that  members  who 
have  been   elected  to  Licensing  Committees 
cannot  be   removed  by  the   Governor  except 
for  very  special  reasons.    As  the  power  given 
by  that  section  is  general,  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  the  section.    Subsections  (6)  and  (7)  of 
section  12  of  the  Act  of  1898  are  the  suosec- 
tions  of  the  Act  which  provide  for  two  years' 
renewal  where  the  license  has  not  been  indorsed 
on  account  of  ofienoes  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
and  this  Bill  which  I  ask  the  House  to  consider 
at  the  present  time  proposes  to  repeal  that 
section,  and  to  put  the  law  in  the  position  in 
which  it  formerly  stood,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  two  years*  right  of  renewal  for  any  license 
granted  after  the  elections.     Turning  now  to 
clause  5,  that  clause,  shortly  stated,  provides 
that  in  regard  to  packet  licenses  and  wholesale 
licenses,  instead  of  their  being  considered  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Committee,  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  they  shall  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  before  the  whole  Committee,  and 
only  the  Committee  as  a  whole  shall  have  the 
power  to  grant  them.    I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  degree  of  division  of  opinion  as  to  that 
important  clause.    Going  on  now  to  section  6, 
we  have  here  a  provision  made  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  liquor  which  must  be  sold  under 
wholesale  licenses.    One  honourable  gentleman 
suggests  that  this  is  a  retrograde  movement; 
but  I  would  remind  the  House  that  in  the  Bill 
brought  down  last  year  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  amount,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
fermented  liquors,   to  four  gallons ;  and  the 
Premier,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  said, — 

"  Then,  in  respect  to  wholesale  licenses,  fault 
has  been  found  because  the  Government  in- 
creased the  minimum  amount  of  fermented 
liquor  that  could  be  sold  under  a  wholesale 
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license  from  two  gallons  to  ^ye.  The  Oovern- 
ment  have  information  that  in  prohibited  dis- 
tricts the  brewers  and  wholesale  merchants 
were  simply  being  transformed  into  retailers 
owing  to  the  small  quantities  allowed  to  be 
sold  under  the  law  as  now  existing.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  five 
gallons  — as  regards  fermented  liquor  —  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  four  gallons  should  be  substi- 
tuted. Four  gallons  would  be  a  more  conveni- 
ent quantity  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned. 
Therefore  in  making  that  amendment  we  are 
not  hampering  the  Bill  in  any  way." 

I  may  say  that  I  am  not  particular  in  regard 
to  the  amount  to  which  it  is  to  be  increased, 
but  I  think  we  ought  in  this  Bill  to  increase 
the  amount  after  the  statement  made  by  the 
Premier  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  last  year.  Then  the  clause  goes  on  to 
make  provision  for  such  licenses  as  wholesale 
licenses,  and  says,  *'  but  such  license  shall  not 
authorise  the  sale  or  delivery  of  liquors  in  any 
licensing  district  in  which  the  electors  shall 
have  carried  a  proposal  in  favour  of  'no 
license,'  so  long  as  such  determination  shall 
remain  in  force."  That  is  to  make  the  **  no 
license"  when  carried  effectual  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  publicans*  licenses,  but  also  in  regard 
to  wholesale  licenses.  Then,  the  proposal  in 
section  7  is  to  largely  reduce  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent licenses  which  can  be  granted.  Honour- 
able members  will  notice  that  the  first  pro- 
posal is  to  strike  out  all  bottle  licenses  and 
New-Zealand-wine  licenses.  That  was  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  last  year's  Bill,  and  is  not 
a  new  proposal  at  all:  the  bottle  and  wine 
licenses  were  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
manner  last  year.  I  may  say  that  the  latest 
return  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  bottle  licenses  and  New-Zea- 
land-wine licenses  is  dated  the  80th  June,  1898. 
The  number  of  New-Zealand-wine  licenses  then 
was  only  seven,  and  of  bottle  licenses  fifty-six. 
There  is  therefore  nothing  new  or  very  extensive 
in  that  proposal.  Then,  in  regard  to  leases  of 
railway  refreshment -rooms,  or  the  privileges 
these  leases  carry  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  these  after  the 
Ist  January,  1897.    This  proposition,  I  may 

g3int  out,  was  contained  in  the  Bill  which  the 
remier  brought  down  last  year.  It  exists  as 
section  26,  subsection  (2),  of  that  Act,  and  the 
only  new  proposals  of  the  clause  are  the  pro- 
posals to  do  away  with  packet  or  conditional 
licenses.  The  subject  of  conditional  licenses  to 
a  large  extent  has  been  dealt  with  by  many 
Committees  already.  Some  Committees  in  the 
South  have  refused  to  grant  conditional  licenses 
during  their  term  of  office ;  they  have  found  the 
result  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  they  do  not  intend  to  relax 
their  efforts  m  this  respect.  Going  on  now 
to  section  8,  we  find  provision  made  in  reguxl 
to  clubs.  The  provision  is  that,  in  case  prohi- 
bition is  carried  in  any  district,  "  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  grant  any  charter  for  a  club  in  such 
district,  and  all  club  charters  in  existence  in 
such  district  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  then  next  ensuing,  and 
Mr.  McNab 


shall  after  that  date  be  null  and  void."  The  fird ; 
part  of  the  clause,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  simply 
copied  from  the  Bill  which  the  Premier  brought 
down  last  year,  and  which  exists,  I  think,  as  • 
section  28  of  that  Bill.  It  is  intended  by  the 
latter  portion  of  the  clause  that  clubs  in  regard 
to  the  prohibition  vote  shall  stand  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  publicans'  licenses,  and 
I  think  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House.  Speaking  on  this  ques- 
tion last  year,  the  Premier  said,  referring  to  the 
question  of  controlling  clubs  by  the  popular 
vote, — 

**  Honourable  members  will  recollect  that 
last  session  the  Government  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  place  the  clubs  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  licensed  premises  in  the  colony 
as  regards  selling  after  hours.  Sir,  I  myself  do  - 
not  see  why  these  restrictions  should  not  be 
placed  upon  them.  I  fail  to  see  why  there 
should  be  one  law  for  the  hotelkeeper  and 
another  law  for  clubs.  If  you  are  to  close  or 
reduce  the  number  of  the  houses,  or  close 
them  altogether,  it  means,  then,  that  every 
member  is  forced  to  go  to  the  club,  and  can  get 
at  the  club  what  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  said  he  should  not  obtain.  They  will  say 
the  licensing-law  is  a  sham,  because  you  leave 
the  door  open  to  an  abuse:  and  any  well- 
conducted  club  would  not  object  to  the  provi- 
sion we  have  put  in  this  Bill.  And  all  those 
who  follow  club  life  should  be  brought  to  the 
same  level  as  their  fellows  who  cannot  afford  a 
club  life.  I  believe  objection  has  been  taken 
by  the  working-men's  clubs  to  this  provision." 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  ought  to  put  these 
club  men  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any 
others,  and  that  the  prohibition  vote  ought  to 
control  the  clubs.  Then  we  go  on  to  the  ques- 
tion of  local  option,  and  then  to  colonial  op- 
tion. And  here  I  would  remind  honourable 
members  that  this  is  the  place  where  a  division  • 
should  take  place  in  regard  to  whether  we 
should  include  regulation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  The  latter  portion  of  clause  9  is 
where  it  should  be  determined  whether  any 
licenses  should  be  granted,  whether  the  num- 
ber should  be  reduced,  or  whether  it  should 
remain  as  at  present.  So  that  section  9  is  a 
clause  where  the  reduction  provision  should 
come  in.  I  may  say  that  the  reason  for 
leaving  out  the  reduction  clause  in  this  Bill 
really  was  the  result  of  last  year's  licensing 
elections,  when  it  will  be  rememberd  the  colony 
by  very  large  majorities  of  those  who  voted 
declared  in  favour  of  no  licenses ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  in  the  votes  given  very 
few  of  them  were  votes  for  reduction.  I  find 
that  the  total  number  polled  for  the  various 
kinds  of  licenses  was  122,284.  The  voting  for 
publicans'  licenses  was  107,518;  and,  of  that 
number,  42,429  polled  for  continuance  only, 
16,096  polled  for  reduction,  and  not  less  than 
48,998  polled  for  no  licenses.  So  that,  out  of 
a  total  of  107,518,  only  16,096  polled  for  reduc- 
tion. Honourable  members  will  find  the  figures 
in  H.-13,  1894. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— What  about  districts  where 
,  there  was  no  vote  ? 
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Mr.  McNAB. — Of  oourse  there  were  no  votes 
xecorded  there.    Gbing  on  to  seotion  10,  this 
Bill   provides  for  '.fixing   the   time  at  whioh 
'this  looal-option  poll  shall  take  place.     In- 
■etecbd  of  leaving  it,  as  at  the  present  time,  to  be 
settled  locally,  we  fix  in  this  Bill  the  second 
Wednesday  in  the  month  of  April,  1897,  and 
-thereafter  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  the 
month   of  April  in  every  third  year.     Here, 
-again,  there  may  be  a  division  of  opinion  as 
•to  whether  we  ought  to  hold  the  local-option 
poll  and  the  colonial-option  poll  on  the  same 
day  as  the  general  election.    I  am  not  par- 
ticularly wedded  to  the  idea  of  having  these 
polls  on  the  day  of  the  general  election.     I 
"think  it  would  be  far  better  foE  us  if,  at  any 
rate,  we  kept  the   local-option  poll  separate 
from  our  general   election.      There  is  much 
-to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  colonial  poll  being 
held  on  that  day,  for  this  reason :  that  on  that 
•day  only  will  you  be  able  to  get  an  expression 
-of  opinion  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.    You  cannot  expect  to 
•get  it  on  any  other  day.    If  yon  are  to  have 
this  issue  affecting  the  whole  of  the  colony 
you  ought  to  try,  to  my  mind,  to  get  a  day 
*on  which  the  voters  in  the  whole  of  the  colony 
will   be   able,    with  the   least  inconvenience 
'Co  themselves,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 
g  Q      But,  Sir,  with  regard  to  local  option 
there  is  a  slight  difference,  and  in  this 
Bill  we  have  separated  the  local-option  poll 
inm.  the  colonial- option  poll,  and  a  day  is  fixed 
by  the  Bill.    Section  11  does  not  introduce  any 
changes  into  the  law,  except  that  contained  in 
eabseotion  (5),  which  makes  provision  for  scru- 
tineers to  examine  the  result  of  the  election. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  wise  provision  indeed, 
because,  after  the  last  poll  that  was  held,  all 
over  the   colony  we   found    complaints  were 
made  against  the  Betuming  Officers.    It  was 
alleged,  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  that, 
being  partisans  on  one  side  or  the  other,  they 
had  made  use  of  their  position  in  order  to 
support  the  side  to  which  their  sympathies 
leaned.    I  think,  if  we  make  provision  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  subsection  (5)  of  this 
section,  we  should  not  have  this  charge  levelled 
against  our  Returning  Officers.    Qoing  on  to 
eection  12,  the  Bill  raises  the  important  issue 
•of  whether  a  bare  majority  or  three -fifths 
should  rule.    You  will  see  that,  under  seotion 
12,   provision   is  made  for  a  bare  majority. 
The  Betuming  Officer,  the  clause  says,  **  shall 
'declare  that  proposal  to  be  carried  in  respect  of 
which  the  majority  of  effective  votes  recorded 
•ebaU  have   been  given,  and  the  determina- 
<tion  shall  be  final  and  concluEive  for  all  pur- 
poses."   You  will  see  that,  even  if  we  intro- 
•duoe  into    the  Bill  a  provision  to  have  the 
reduction,   this  clause    does    not  require    to 
be  altered.    Well,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
iavour  of  a  bare  majority  ruling,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  anything  I  say  before  the  House  to- 
<night  will  futer  one  veto  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  have  all  made  up  our  minds  whether  we 
are  going  to  support  a  three-fifths  majority  or 
a  btfe  majority,  and  there  is  no  need  to  spend 
iurthec  time  discussing  that  important  matter. 


We  come,  then,  to  make  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  determination  of  the  electors  whether 
they  decide  for  prohibition,  or  simply  for  li- 
censes remaining  as  they  are,  or — if  inserted — 
that  they  should  be  reduced.  First  of  all,  with 
regard  to  prohibition,  you  will  notice  that  in 
clause  18  the  real  issue  of  prohibition  is  brought 
before  the  electors.  There  is  no  prohibition  as  it 
is  known  at  the  present  time ;  it  is  simply  that 
no  publicans'  licenses  shall  be  granted ;  hut  this 
clause  IS  means  prohibition  out  and  out,  and 
no  licenses  granted  and  no  sales  allowed  inside 
the  district.  Gk)ing  on  then,  we  come  to  colonial 
option  and  the  provisions  there  are  for  securing 
it.  The  poll,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  held  at 
the  same  time  as  the  poll  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  same  day  and  hours ;  and  pro- 
vision is  made  that  the  Returning  Officer  snail 
hand  the  ballot-papers  to  the  electors  as  they 
come  up  to  vote,  and  shall  be  required  to  hand 
to  each  elector  a  ballot-paper  for  the  various 
interests  submitted,  and  it  will  not  be  at  the 
option  of  the  Returning  Officer  whether  he 
shall  hand  to  the  voter  a  ballot-paper  for 
only  one  of  the  issues  involved.  I  should  like 
honourable  members  at  this  stage  to  refer  to 
the  schedules,  and  see  the  simple  form  of  ballot- 
paper  this  Bill  proposes.  The  First  Schedule 
is  the  form  of  local-option  voting-paper,  and  is 
as  follows ; — 

•'  First  Schbdule. 
"  Form  of  Local  Option  Voting-paper. 
"  I  vote  for — 

"  License. 

"No  license." 

The  directions  contained  in  the  voting-paper 
are  to  strike  out  the  proposal  which  is  not 
wanted,  and  to  leave  uncancelled  the  proposal 
voted  for ;  also  it  contains  directions  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  voting- paper.  I  think, 
after  the  cumbrous  system  we  have  had  in 
operation  in  the  colony  for  some  time,  this 
simple  form  of  ballot-paper  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  all  electors  who  require  to  go  to  the 
ballot-box  and  record  their  opinions.  The 
provisions  with  regard  to  holding  the  election 
for  colonial  option  do  not  differ  from  the 
usual  provisions,  and  I  need  not  detail  them 
at  any  length.  Section  19  gives  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  vote  : — 

"If  at  any  poll  under  seotion  fifteen  of  this 
Act  the  proposal  for  *  prohibition  *  shall  be 
carried,  then,  from  and  after  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March  ensuing  next  after  the  day  on 
which  such  poll  was  taken,  it  shall  be  un* 
lawful  to  grant  or  renew  any  license  or  any 
club  charter  in  the  colony ;  and  all  licenses 
and  club  charters  and  railway  refreshment- 
room,  licenses  in  force  on  that  day  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
next  ensuing,  and  shall  then  cease  and  deter- 
mine." 

After  that  date  provision  is  made  in  clause  20 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  alone  to  make 
in  or  import  into  the  colony  liquor  for  sale  and 
consumption  in  the  limited  directions  in  whioh 
it  is  allowed— that  is,  for  the  manufactures  and 
for  the  arts,  and  also  for  medicines.   Then,  with 
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regard  to  section  21, 1  want  the  House  to  notice 
that  provision  is  made  there  for  the  officer  of 
Customs  alone  to  sell  the  liquor  required. 
That  section  will  require  a  verbal  amendment 
or  two  in  it  in  order  to  make  it  read,  as,  through 
a  mistake  when  it  went  to  the  printer,  in  its 
present  state  it  does  not  read  properly.  How- 
ever, in  Committee,  amendments  will  be  sub- 
mitted which  will  make  that  section  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  measure. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  general  provisions  which  the 
Bill  contains,  so  far  as  they  are  amendments  or 
repeals  of  the  existing  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
greater  length  in  discussing  this  important 
matter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  number  of 
members  will  like  to  express  their  opinions  on 
it,  and  if  any  subjects  are  raised  during  the 
discussion  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing later  on  in  the  evening.  I  beg  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — There  are  so  many  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  law  in  this  that  I  would 
ask  the  honourable  member  if  he  has  any  ob- 
jection to  referring  it  to  the  Statutes  Revision 
Committee. 

Mr.  McNAB.— No,  none,  after  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  SEDDON — Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  in  keeping  witli  what  the  House 
would  expect  from  me  as  its  leader  should 
I  allow  a  Bill  dealing  with  such  an  import- 
ant question  as  the  licensing-laws  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  opinion  thereupon.  Sir, 
I  congratulate  the  honourable  member  on  the 
very  moderate  speech  that  he  has  given  us  on 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  I  notice  there 
are  very  many  important  points  in  connection 
with  the  measure  which  are  somewhat  de- 
batable, and  that  he  has  very  astutely  kept 
from  saying  anything  about  them.  Now,  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  follow  on  the  lines  ledd 
down  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  Members 
are  aware  that  there  is  now  before  them  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government,  and  I  think  I 
am  giving  the  minds  of  honourable  members 
when  I  say  that  a  question  of  such  import- 
ance as  this,  affecting,  as  it  does,  matters  very 
closely  connected  with  the  Government,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  is  a  question  that  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Government  have 
given  any  grounds  whatever  this  session  for 
the  honourable  member  who  introduced  this 
Bill,  or  those  who  support  the  extreme  measures 
included  in  this  Bill,  for  fearing  we  are  not  sin- 
cere in  our  desire  to  legislate  on  this  question. 
I  will  meet  what  the  honourable  member  stated 
with  regard  to  what  took  place  last  session.  I 
have  not  altered  my  opinion  in  any  way  what- 
ever in  respect  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Government  last  session.  I  then  said  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  we  should  pass  a  con- 
solidating measure — a  measure  such  that  any 
one  who  desired  information  in  respect  of  our 
licensing-laws  could  go  to  the  one  Act,  and 
there  find  the  information.  In  going  to  the 
trouble  and  giving  to  this  matter  the  con« 
cideration  I  did,  my  intention  at  first  was  that 
Mr.  McNab 


the  consolidating  Bill  should  be  sent,  aa  all 
consolidating  measures  ought  to  be  sent,   to 
the  Statutes  Revision  Committee.    Now,  there 
was  no  more  debatable  matter   in  that  Bill 
than  there  is  in  the  Bill  now  before  us.   Where 
the  clauses  were  simply  consolidating  clauses, 
re-enacting  our  existmg  law,  by  our  Standing. 
Orders  special  provision  is  made  that  the  Bill 
should  go  speedily   through  the  Committee. 
Where  there  is  nothing  new  the  clauses  would 
have  been  passed  in  globOt  and  we  should  only 
have  had  to  debate  the  new  enactments,  and  it 
would  have  taken  no  longer  time  than  a  Bill 
such  as  the  Government  have  introduced  this 
session,  or  such  a  Bill  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  now  placed  before  us.    Therefore,  as 
far  as  the  responsibility  is  concerned,  I  say 
that  I  then,  on  the  introduction  of  that  Bill, 
made  that  proposal  that  it  should  be  taken  pro 
formd  and  referred  to  the  Statutes  Revision 
Committee,  and  that  we  should  debate  simply 
the   amending    clauses   on    going  into  Com- 
mittee.    However,   the  responsibility   of    re- 
fusing rests  with  the  honourable  member  and 
the  other  Prohibitionist  members.     I  did  not 
desire  myself,  knowing  how  anxious  they  were^ 
to  force  a  division  upon  the  question,  but  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion.    I  have  not  altered 
my  opinion  one  jot.  However,  with  the  experi< 
ence  we  had  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  and 
with  the  capital  which  has  been  attempted  to 
be  made  out  of  it  during  the  recess  by  gentle- 
men who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  give  that 
consideration  to  the  views  of  others  that  I  am 
prepared  to  give  to  theirs,  and  owing  to  these 
somewhat  savage  and  uncalled-for  attacks  that, 
have  been  made  upon  myself  and  my  colleagues»^ 
saying  that  we  were  not  sincere  in  dealing  with 
the  question  last  session,  1  thought,  so  that  they 
could  not  have  the  opportunity  for  saying  ths^ 
again,  that  I  would  this  year  bring  down  a  Bill 
with  a  few  amending  clauses,  leaving  the  con- 
solidation to  come  on  subsequently.    That  is 
the  only  reason  why  I  have  altered  the  course 
we  adopted  as  compared  with  last  session.  Now,. 
Sir,  I  do  say  that  this  subject  is  one  that  all 
will  admit  deserves  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion.   In  that  I  am  at  one  with  the  honour- 
able member,  and  I  say  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  this  session  pass  an  Act  dealing  with- 
it.    If  we  leave  it  till  next  session,  we  are 
then  so  much  nearer  to  a  general  election.    I 
believe.  Sir,  that  it  should  bo  dealt  with  this 
session,  for  more  reasons  than  one.     First  of 
all,  last  session  members  were  fresh  from  the 
elections,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  some  have 
probably  altered    their   views,  and   may  not 
be  so  extreme  now  as  they  were  then.    Time 
and— shall  I  say  ?— good  arguments  and  experi- 
ence have  in  all  probability  helped  to  prove  to 
them  that  there  is  necessity  for  more  modera- 
tion than  they  were  prepued  to  give  last  session. 
Then,  again,  as  I  repeat,  in  going  to  the  people 
on  this  matter  you  will  probably  have  extreme 
views  on  both  sides,  so  that  to  my  mind  a  ques- 
tion such  as  this  should  be  dealt  with  in  a^ 
manner  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  great- 
bulk  of  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  remove  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  alteration,  at  all  events  for 
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■ome  yeatB  to  oome.  At  present  it  has  been 
made  a  bar  to  the  passing  of  nsef  nl  measures ; 
beoanse  there  is  a  feeling  amongst  members, 
and  in  the  country,  that  we  should  proceed 
with  more  necessary  legislation,  and  make  an 
and  of  this  matter  in  the  same  way  that  there 
has  been  an  end  of  it  from  the  first  time  the 
Aet  was  passed  in  1881  almost  up  to  the  present. 
Kow,  as  to  the  pledges  made  by  honourable 
members.  I  hope  no  member  of  this  House 
ever  sees  a  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from 
any  pledge  he  has  given  to  his  constituents; 
bat  I  must  also  say  this :  that  the  statements 
made  by  candidates  at  election-times  are  often 
wrongly  construed,  and  there  are  extremists  on 
both  sides.  I  have  known  members  go  to  a 
distriot  and  find  the  trade  there,  and  some  one 
has  said,  **  Oh !  So-and-so  is  a  reasonable  man, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  not  vote  for  any- 
thing that  will  be  unjust  to  the  trade."  ^  Then, 
again,  you  can  go  to  the  same  distriot  and  you 
will  find,  perhaps,  one  of  the  extreme  Prohibi- 
tionists claim  the  same  man  as  a  Prohibitionist, 
and  olaim  his  vote  in  favour  of  colonial  option 
and  nothing  else.  These  are  the  construc- 
tions placed  by  supporters  for  and  against  this 
movement  in  regard  to  the  pledges  made  by 
candidates  when  on  the  hustings.  I  do  not 
think,  myself,  that  there  is  any  member  of  the 
House  who  is  prepared  to  go  back  upon  hts 
election  pledges ;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
members  in  the  House,  I  have  no  doubt,  who, 
knowing  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  ex- 
treme views,  are  willing  to  accept  a  fair  and 
moderate  compromise  if  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed.  The  question  seems  to  me 
to  be,  What  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  she  colony  ?  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  honourable  members 
take  a  moderate  view  of  the  matter  instead  of 
an  extreme  view.  The  honourable  gentleman 
laid  great  stress  on  the  conventions  that  had 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
I  think  that  generally  you  will  find  that,  at- 
tending tiiose  conferences  and  conventions  the 
same  gentlemen — perhaps  a  few  additions  here 
tand  there,  perhaps  a  little  new  blood,  but  still 
the  leaders  are  always  the  same  at  the  whole 
of  those  conferences;  and  they  represent  a 
certain  strength  of  the  colony.  That  strength, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  overestimated,  and 
has  never  yet  been  properly  defined.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  a  measure  before  the  House 
now  which  will  define  that  strength,  and  I 
efaoold  like  to  point  out  myself  that  it  is  only 
light  that  we  should  know  it,  because,  through 
all  these  conventions  being  held  in  different 
places,  I  think  that  the  estimate  of  that 
strength  is  multiplied.  I  do  not  blame  the 
party  I  refer  to,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  not  to  have  the  liquor  trade  under  good 
and  proper  control  would  be  a  great  evil,  and 
anything  done  to  curb  it  and  keep  it  in  its 
TOoper  place  is  in  the  interests  of  a  good  cause. 
Bat  what  I  regret  is  this :  that  what  has  been 
done  in  the  interests  uf  that  good  cause  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  Liberal  party  in  New 
Zealand  has  never  been  properly  acknowledged. 
We  are  the  first  Qovemment,  the  first  party, 


that  has  ever  placed  the  liquor  traffic  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  people.  Compare 
our  licensing-law — ^the  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale 
Control  Act  of  1893— with  legislation  of  this 
kind  in  the  Mother-country,  or  even  with  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  world— in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  other  places  in  America— compare 
their  legislation  with  that  which  we  have  now 
on  our  statute-book,  and  I  say  that  much  more 
has  been  done  by  our  legislation  than  by  the 
legislation  in  existence  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  And,  Sir,  we  have  not  received  that 
credit  that  I  think  our  efforts  demanded. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — Why  do  you  not  stick 
to  it? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— My  honourable  friend  ask* 
why  we  do  not  stick  to  it,  but  I  state  here  that 
there  is  one  defect  on  that  legislation,  and  that 
is  where  we  fixed  the  provision  that  unless 
one-half  the  number  of  votes  was  recorded  the 
polling  was  void.  He  is,  I  think,  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  man  who  where  there  has  been  an 
error  admits  it ;  and  all  I  say  is  this :  that  we 
oould  not  at  that  time  foresee  that  the  course 
taken  would  eventuate,  or  that  the  people 
would  refuse  to  go  to  the  poll.  When  that 
legislation  was  under  discussion  we  framed  it 
believing  that  those  people  who  had  this  right 
given  them  to  exercise  would  so  exercise  it.  I 
say  that  the  Legislature  has  always  the  right 
to  believe  well  of  the  people,  and  not  that  the 
people  will  dissent  from  the  course  that  was 
taken.  Therefore  I  say  that,  while  confessing 
to  an  error  in  placinc  that  provision  on  the 
statute-book  —  notwithstanding  that  —  such 
legislation  as  a  whole  has  the  effect  of  giving 
direct  control  to  the  people,  and  that  it  is 
an  advance  on  any  other  legislation  of  the  kind 
in  the  known  world.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  find  the  honourable  member  and  those  who 
have  been  working  with  him  at  last  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  reductions  ought  to  be  maintained 
upon  our  statute-book. 

An  Hon.  Membbb. — He  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  SEDDON.- The  honourable  member 
admits  this.  He  said  that,  should  a  proposal  be 
made  to  include  in  the  matters  to  be  referred 
to  the  people  **  reductions,"  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  amendment,  and  therefore 
1  say  that  the  honourable  member  has  accepted 
the  Government  Bill. 

Mr.  BELL.— If  a  majority  are  in  favour  of 
it. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man must  accept  it  if  a  majority  are  in  favour 
of  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  mentioned 
this  matter  in  the  first  part  of  his  address;, 
and  at  the  conclusion  he  admitted  that  on 
refiection,  slthough  this  had  been  the  result  of 
all  these  conventions,  yet  wiser  counsels  were 
prevailing  over  the  extreme  temperance  party,, 
and  that  they  were  prepared  to  support  the 
Government  proposals  by  referring  the  question 
of  reduction  to  the  people  at  the  poll. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— We  shall  see,  and,  if  I  know 
the  mind  of  the  House  and  of  this  colony,  you 
will  find  that  this  one  thing  will  be  insisted 
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upon,  and  not  what  this  Bill  provides  for — 
namely,  the  simple  question  of  local  option  or 
national  option.  There  are  those  who  may 
desire  to  remain  as  we  are,  and  there  are  those 
again  who  are  in  favour  of  redaction  by  a  mere 
minority  vote.  I  suppose  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  electorates  the  question  was  never  settled 
at  all,  and  the  honourable  member  must  not 
think  that.  There  are  over  300,000  voters,  out  of 
which  number  to-night  the  honourable  gentle- 
man only  mentioned  107,000 ;  and  I  ask,  what 
has  become  of  the  other  200,000  who,  in  respect 
to  licensing  matters,  never  recorded  their  votes  ? 
I  say  that,  so  far  as  this  question  of  reduc- 
tion, so  far  as  local  option,  is  concerned,  we 
bave  not  had  the  voice  of  the  country  at  all ; 
but  now,  as  we  are  taking  that  voice,  we  have 
the  right  to  take  it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  whatever  as  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  upon  it.  Then,  the  honour- 
able member  said  in  this  House— and  that  is 
where  we  disagree  —  that,  "  as  regards  the 
question  of  renewals,  if  a  poll  is  taken,  and  the 
position  has  been  arrived  at  that  the  people 
shall  only  carry  a  license  from  year  to 
year,  then  each  year  the  Oommittee  shall 
have  the  right  of  refusing  licenses."  I  say  that 
that  is  inconsistent  with  this  Bill.  This  Bill 
proposes  to  take  away  the  triennial  power  of 
the  people  to  decide  these  matters,  and  I  say 
that  it  is  very  unfair  to  give  to  a  few  men, 
elected  by  a  very  few  members  of  the  com- 
munity, the  power  to  do  what  the  minority 
want,  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
people  that  they  should  reduce  or  renew  a 
man's  license.  I  say  you  must  either  have  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  to  the  control  of  this 
matter,  or  else  you  bad  better  go  back  to  your 
Committee  system,  and  give  the  Oommittee 
the  sole  power.  It  is  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  two  things,  and  I  will  therefore  fight  the 
honourable  member  to  the  bitter  end  in  respect 
to  the  people  expressing  their  views  on  reduction 
of  licenses.  As  regards  the  renewals,  I  say  that, 
once  the  people  have  said  that  licenses  are  to 
continue,  or  if  they  have  said  they  are  to  be  re- 
newed, or  that  a  certain  number  are  to  be 
renewed,  then  they  should  stand  for  the  time 
fixed  by  law  at  present — that  is,  three  years 
— unless,  of  course,  these  licenses  have  been 
indorsed  for  violation  of  the  Act,  or  have  been 
liable  to  forfeiture.  But  where  the  licensee 
has  kept  within  the  law,  and  has  conducted 
his  premises  in  a  proper  manner,  he  has  a 
right  to  protection.  In  those  cases  I  say  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  a  right  to  trust 
the  people,  and  I  am  surprised  that  those  who 
say,  **  Trust  the  people,"  are  afraid  to  trust 
the  decision  of  the  people  upon  this  matter 
which  they  desire  to  be  referred  to  them,  and 
after  giving  the  people  this  power  they  should 
wish  it  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee.  We 
know  what  the  elections  of  these  Committees 
are;  we  know  that  very  few  people  turn  out 
to  elect  the  Committee ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  much  prefer  that  we 
should  give  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  this 
power  than  to  give  it  to  Committees  such  as 
¥re  elect  now.  The  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr.aeddtm 


again,  stated  that,  as  regards  the  conditional 
licenses,  the  whole  Committee  are  to  grant 
these  conditional  licenses. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — There  are  to  be  no  con- 
ditional licenses. 

Mr.  SEDDON.--I  refer  to  the  permits  given 
for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  at  agricultural 
shows,  et  cetera.  I  am  supposed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  question,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment that  point  escaped  my  attention.  I  say 
this  provision  in  the  Bill  is  very  unfair,  if  you 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  would 
also  be  very  expensive.  Say,  for  instance,  a 
permit  is  required  for  a  cattle  show  in  the 
Bangitikei  electorate,  and  if  you  agreed  to 
what  the  honourable  member  proposes,  and  if 
you  had  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  whole  of  that 
Committee,  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
in  that  case,  as  all  the  members  may  not 
live  in  the  district,  and  if  they  have  to  go  and 
attend  a  general  meeting  for  that  purpose  I 
simply  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  grant  what 
is  asked.  It  is  quite  right  to  have  the  pro- 
vision as  it  is  in  the  QovernVnent  Bill,  whore 
two  members  suffice;  but  I  think  that  my 
honourable  friends  will  go  further  and  say  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 
That  is  a  reasonable  compromise ;  but  to  say 
that  you  should  have  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mittee— such  a  provision  is  absolutely  unwork- 
able, and,  besides,  is  very  expensive.    I  do  not 

g  on  S^  ^^^^  upon  what  I  stated  last  year 
in  regard  to  increasing  the  amount  of 
malt  liquor  to  be  sold  from  two  to  four  gallons, 
because  we  find  where  they  have  a  prohibition 
district,  and  small  quantities — two  gallons,  I 
think,  was  the  amount  under  the  present  law — 
the  law  to  a  great  extent  failed,  and  was  almost 
set  at  defiance.  I  therefore  concur  in  the 
alteration  making  the  amount  four  gallons  in- 
stead of  two.  I  may  say,  also,  that,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  Bill  the  Gk>vemment  intro- 
duced we  have  said,  if  the  licensing-poli  is  for 
prohibition  in  a  district,  it  should  apply  to 
wholesale  licenses.  We  know  an  amendment 
of  the  law  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  Magistrate,  which  was  upheld  by 
the  superior  Court;  therefore,  if  you  have  a 
bottle  license  or  a  wholesale  license  with  no 
supervision,  you  set  at  naught  the  wish  of 
the  people,  they  having  voted  that  prohibition 
should  obtain  in  the  particular  locality.  I 
therefore  take  no  objection  to  the  honourable 
member's  contention  in  that  respect.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  he  was  not  wedded 
to  the  poll  taking  place  on  the  day  of  general 
election.  I  may  say  this  phase  of  the  qaes- 
tion  had  given  myself  and  my  colleagues  veiy 
grave  anxiety  indeed.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  keep  apart  alto- 
gether our  General  Assembly  election  and  our 
general  politics  from  the  licensing  question; 
but,  after  mature  consideration,  I  have  oome 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  inseparable.  I 
say,  if  you  had  the  local-option  poll  six  months 
before  the  general  election  you  would  have 
the  temperance  reformers  and  their  candidates 
very  prominent  at  the  general  eleotion.  Ths 
only  difference  would  be  that,  instead  of  poll* 
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HDg  on  the  question  itself,  the  polling  would 
he  for  or  against  the  particular  individual 
who  would  more  nearly  express  their  views 
U  returned.  I  have  come  to  the  oonclusioUi 
therefore,  that  it  is  wise  that  we  should  have 
at  all  events  one  poll ;  we  should  have  one 
well- expressed  view  from  the  people  of  our 
Kwlony.  We  have  never  had  it ;  and  if  we  had 
the  election  on  any  other  day,  as  to  the  mode- 
rates, the  indifferents,  those  who  live  at  a  long 
-distance  from  the  poll,  and  those  who  would 
lose  a  day's  work  and  would  not  go  on  that  ac- 
count, we  should  have  all  these  staying  away, 
and  a  miserable  representation  of  the  views  of 
the  country  on  this  question.  Therefore,  under 
this  head,  I  say  we  ought  to  have  the  poll  on  the 
general-election  day,  or  on  some  day  in  which  a 
large  poll  would  bo  insured.  I  hope  that  those 
who  think  with  the  honourable  gentleman  will 
not  desire  by  a  minority  to  cause  the  people  to 
say  they  will  have  the  election  on  any  other 
>day,  and  by  that  means  say  they  wiU  get  local 
or  national  prohibition ;  because  I  say,  if  any 
reform  is  to  stand,  you  must  have  a  good  work- 
ing majority  behind  it.  You  would  not  have 
this  if  you  had  a  mere  handful  of  people  record- 
ing their  votes  on  this  principle.  That  brings 
me  to  the  question  of  the  bare  majority  versus 
the  three-fifths  majority.  And  I  say  at  once 
the  bare  majority  on  a  question  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  be  injurious ;  you  would  not  have 
the  voice  of  the  people  nor  a  working^ majority 
with  you,  and  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
I  think  myself,  and  all  those  who  have  thought 
-out  the  problem  carefully  have  come  to  the 
•conclusion,  that  they  want  something  more 
than  a  bare  majority,  and  it  has  become  a 
-settled  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
that  the  three- fifth  majority  is  required,  and  I 
believe  a  majority  in  the  country  and  in  the 
House  are  in  favour  of  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  local  prohibition 
-or  national  prohibition  being  decided  on  a  bare 
majority.  It  is  ^uite  right  that  you  should 
have  a  bare  majority  as  regards  reduction; 
but,  where  you  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 
people,  and  where  it  so  materially  affects  our 
revenue,  and  it  is  such  a  great  constitutional 
•change,  you  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
majority.  That  being  the  case,  I  have  shown 
the  honourable  gentleman  and  those  with  him 
where  he  and  I  differ,  and  where  the  two  mea- 
sures before  the  House  are  at  variance.  It  is 
for  the  honourable  member  now  to  consider, 
supposing  his  measure  goes  into  Oommittee, 
what  he  will  have  to  face.  The  honourable 
;^entleman  has  had  a  little  experience  of  what 
I  experienced.  Then,  there  is  another  place 
where  I  think,  when  a  great  constitutional 
change  is  projected,  they  might  say  it  is  a 
•change  for  which  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  day 
should  be  responsible.  We  shall  have  to-night 
a  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
'The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  get  his 
BiU  through  Committee  until  the  Gk>vern- 
ment  Bill  is  brought  forward  for  the  second 
xeadiog;  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  we  are 
beating  the  air,  or  we  may  be  accused  of  wil- 
fully wasting  the  time  of  the  House  and  the 


country.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  that 
position.  I  might  take  another  course  and  say 
the  Gk>vemment  will  see  what  progress  the 
honourable  gentleman  makes  with  his  Bill,  and 
then  it  might  get  too  late  in  the  session,  and  we 
should  be  told  we  were  not  sincere  in  bringing 
it  forward.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  extreme 
course.  I  might  have  raised  a  very  important 
constitutional  question  regarding  the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  had  I  wished,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  do  that.  I  wish  both  parties 
in  the  House  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
question,  and  to  place  on  the  statute-book  an 
enactment  which  will,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
take  away  this  distracting  question. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  risen  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  Bill, 
or  make  any  remarks,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opening  remark  of  the  Premier,  who  wished  to 
pass  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  last  year's 
Bill  on  the  temperance  party  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Hear,  hear. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.  — The  honourable  member 
for  Parnell  had  better  keep  quiet.  The  Pre- 
mier is  entirely  wrong.  If  I  give  the  dates 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  remarks.  The  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  not  until  the  21st  August;  the 
House  had  been  called  together  in  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  second  reading  was  not  brought 
forward  till  the  18th  September,  after  we  had 
been  twelve  weeks  in  cession,  when  the  House 
ought  to  be  prorogued.  It  was  brought  for- 
ward when  the  honourable  gentleman  must 
have  known,  and  did  know,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  Bill  of  that  character 
ever  being  passed  that  session.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be  passed.  We  had  one  night's 
debate  —  if  I  might  call  it  debate  —  in  which 
the  honourable  member  for  Parnell  distin- 
guished himself :  and  that  was  all ;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  pass  the  Bill  through.  Then, 
the  next  thing  the  honourable  gentleman  said 
was  that  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been  referred 
to  the  Consolidation  Committee.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  Bill  that  ought 
ever  to  be  referred  to  the  Consolidation  Com- 
mittee. If  honourable  members  will  refer  to 
Standing  Orders  Nos.  337,  838,  and  839  they 
will  see  what  the  Orders  provide.  I  will  read 
them.    No.  887  says,— 

**  Any  Bill  for  consolidating  or  codifying  the 
law,  or  any  branch  thereof,  may  be  referred, 
after  it  shall  be  read  a  second  time,  to  a  Select 
Committee  consisting  of  ten  members." 

Mr.  SBDDON.- Was  it  not  a  consolidating 
BiU? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— If  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  wait  I  wiU  tell  him  what  it  was. 
No.  838  says,— 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Committee  to 
see  that,  in  respect  of  such  provisions  of  the 
Bill  as  purport  merely  to  re-enact  and  con- 
solidate the  existing  law,  the  true  intent, 
meaning,  and  effect  thereof  is  not  in  any  way 
changed,  altered,  or  varied ;  but  the  Committee 
i  shall  have  power  to  suggest  such  amendments. 
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alterations,  or  additions  as  it  shall  think  fit, 
and,  on  reporting  the  Bill  to  the  House,  shall 
attach  a  copy  thereof  reprinted  in  such  manner 
as  to  show,  in  italics  or  other  distinguishing 
type,  oveiy  new  or  altered  provision. 

Then,  No.  339  says,— 

**  When  the  Committee  shall  have  reported 
that  the  Bill  effects  no  change  upon  the  exist- 
ing law,  it  may  he  read  a  third  time  without 
having  been  first  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House;  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee shall  have  reported  that  any  part  or 
parts  of  the  Bill  contain  any  alteration  of  or 
addition  to  the  existing  law,  then  only  such 
part  or  parts  shall  be  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Wbole,  unless  the  House  shall  have 
ordered  any  part  or  parts  of  the  Bill,  or  the 
whole  Bill,  to  be  so  considered.*' 

This  is  not  a  class  of  Bill  to  be  sent  to  a 
consolidating  Committee ;  and  I  will  tell  the 
House  why.  You  might  just  as  well  send  any 
new  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  to  a  con- 
aolidation  Committee.  The  Bill  of  last  year 
and  the  Bill  of  this  year  are  Bills  that  do  not 
propose  to  consolidate  the  law,  but  to  amend, 
alter,  and  vary  the  law.  What  the  country 
and  the  House  ask  for  is  not  a  consolidation 
Bill  at  all,  but  that  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  licensing-law ;  and  to  send  this  to  the 
consolidation  Committee  would  be  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House;  and  on  the  12th  of 
September  to  send  a  Bill  of  hundreds  of  clauses 
to  a  Committee  was  to  humbug  the  House  and 
the  country,  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
succeeded  in  doing  by  only  giving  it  one  night. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
clauses  onlv  re-enact  the  existing  law. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Does  the  honourable  gentle- 
man mean  to  say  the  House  agrees  with  the 
existing  law?  That  is  not  what  the  House 
wants.  The  House  does  not  want  consolida- 
tion, but  alteration  of  the  law :  that  is  what  is 
asked  for,  and  that  is  what  this  Bill  proposes  to 
do,  and  that  is  what  the  honourable  member 
for  Mataura's  Bill  proposes  to  do— to  alter  the 
law,  not  to  codify  it.  If  merely  codification 
were  desired,  we  need  not  have  any  temperance 
party  or  any  debate  at  all ;  but  every  member 
of  the  House  wants  the  law  to  be  in  some  re- 
spect altered,  and  therefore  to  talk  about 
sending  it  to  a  consolidating  Committee  was 
to  humbug  the  House,  which  the  Premier  is 
sometimes  very  good  at  doing.  Now  one  or 
two  words  about  this  Bill.  I  do  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  Premier's  Bill ;  when  it  comes  for- 
ward we  can  then  refer  to  it.  But  let  me  point 
out  what  are  the  things  that  are  objected  to  by 
him,  as  I  understand,  in  this  Bill  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Mataura.  Firet,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wants,  instead  of  having  a 
straight-out  fight  between  those  who  desire  the 
liquor  traffic  prohibited  and  those  who  want 
it  continued — he  wants  a  triennial  duel,  and 
he  wants  it  a  triangular  duel ;  he  wants  it 
every  three  years,  and  every  three  years  for 
three  parties ;  and  during  the  three  years  the 
license  is  not  to  be  touched  unless  what  hap- 
pens? Unless  a  majority  are  for  a  reduction 
—of  the  whole,  I  apprehend— or  a  majority  of 
Sir  n.  Stout 


the  whole  are  for  prohibition.  What  does  this- 
mean  ?  It  means  this :  It  gives  the  licenao- 
holder  the  right  to  win  every  election  unloea 
there  be  a  majority  of  the  total  votes  cast  for 
reduction  or  a  majority  of  the  total  votes  oast  for 
prohibition.  Suppose  this  happened :  Suppose, 
for  illustration,  there  are  1,000  votes;  unless- 
you  get  601  votes  for  prohibition,  or  601  for 
reduction,  the  licensed  victuallers  would  win. 
Suppose  there  were  800  for  reduction  and  480, 
or  even  600,  for  prohibition,  the  licensed  victual- 
lers only  in  a  small  minority  of  200  would  win, 
and  the  license  could  not  be  touched  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  REEVES.- Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  not  read  the  Bill,  then. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Oh  t  yes,  I  have. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Then,  you  do  not  under- 
stand  it. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— That  is  your  customary- 
courtesy. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  do  not  know  whether  it  ia 
my  customary  courtesy  or  not,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  honourable  gentleman  sets  s  very 
good  example  to  any  member  of  this  House  for 
that  quality.  He  is  not  famed  for  it.  I  know 
I  cannot  refer  to  the  Government  Bill,  but  if 
any  honourable  gentlemen  doubts  my  state- 
ment I  would  ask  him  at  his  leisure  to  look  at 
the  clauses,  and  he  will  see  that  my  statement 
of  the  provisions  is  exactly  correct.  And  that  ia 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  asks  to-night. 
He  asks  that  unless  there  be  a  majority  for 
reduction,  or  unless  there  be  a  majority  for 
prohibition,  the  licenses  shall  remain  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Prohibitionists  are  to  vote 
for  reduction  or  for  prohibition.  They  can  vote 
for  either  of  the  two  things. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  two  things? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Reduction  or  national  pro- 
hibition. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Suppose  they  want  to  vote 
for  local  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— They  can  vote  that  way^ 
and  leave  out  national  prohibition. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  gentleman 
seems  to  think  we  are  a  parcel  of  children. 
The  position  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand. 
Surely  he  does  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
caught  like  that.  I  can  see  that  is  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  desires.  He  desires  that 
there  must  be  a  choice  between  reduction  and 
prohibition. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then,  you  want  them  to 
have  three  votes  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  thought  I  would  get  at 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  meant,  and 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education  will  now 
see  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  my  interpre- 
tation was  right.  This  is-what  the  honourable 
gentleman  wishes  to  do:  Supposing  there  are 
200  out  of  1,000  voters  who  vote  that  licensea 
shall  continue  as  they  are,  and  suppose  800 
vote— 400  for  reduction  and  400  for  prohibition 
— the  200  will  win.  That  is  what  is  proposed. 
Now,  was  there  ever  a  more  illiberal  or  unde- 
mocratic proposal  in  any  country  than  that  T 
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•ay,  if  we  are  to  have  this  triangular  duel, 
then  we  have  a  right  to  have  it  placed  on  suoh 
a  footing  that  we  shall  ezaotly  know  where  we 
■IB.  Yon  will  have  to  allow  a  vote  for  reduc- 
tion and  a  vote  for  prohibition  to  go  on  at  the 
Mine  period.  You  will  have  to  do  that,  or  you 
will  have  to  abolish  this  triangular  question,  or 
to  allow  the  vote  to  become  cumulative  for 
reduction.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 
Otherwise  you  are  acting  entirely  unfairly. 
This  Bill  has  a  proposal  for  reduction,  but 
simply  put  in  another  form. 

Mr.  8EDD0N.— Which  Bill? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — I  mean  the  BiU  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Mataura.  It  has  a 
proposal  for  reduction,  only  in  another  form. 
Who  are  to  elect  the  Committees  ?  They  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  we  trust  the 
people's  representatives. 

An  Hon.  Mbkbsb. — ^No. 

SirR.  STOUT.— "You  cannot  trnst  them," 
the  honourable  member  for  Pamell  says.  I 
know  some  of  them  cannot  perhaps  be  trusted. 

Mr.  LA  WRY.— Sir,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  did  not  make  any  remark. 

SirR.  STOUT.— Who  was  it,  then?  I  can 
only  say  that  it  was  some  person  imitating  the 
w>ice  of  the  honourable  member  for  Pamell. 
I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  apologise  for  having 
referred  to  him.  The  position,  then,  is  this : 
We  must  have  this  question  of  reduction  settled 
by  some  one ;  and  what  is  the  position  of  the 
&11  of  the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  ? 
It  is  not  left  imsettled.  We  have  to  trust,  I 
repeat,  those  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
that  is  the  Conmiittee ;  and  it  is  in  this  Bill, 
as  the  law  was  in  1681,  to  allow  a  Committee  to 
reduce  if  they  think  reduction  should  be  made. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  is  left  there,  and  it 
gives  the  licensed  victuallers  the  power  if  they 
are  in  a  majority  to  put  in  a  Committee  of  their 
way  of  thinking— namely,  that  there  should  be 
no  reduction,  and  it  is  left  to  the  people  by  a 
leparate  vote.  So  there  is  no  mixing  up  the 
question  of  prohibition  or  non-prohibition,  and 
it  gives  them  power  to  elect  any  Committee 
they  choose.  And  then  again,  the  temperance 
party  may  say,  "  We  will  cast  our  votes  for 
prolnbition,  and  we  wUl  also  elect  a  Commit- 
tee, so  that  if  we  do  not  get  prohibition  we 
shiJl  get  reduction,*'  and  in  that  way  you  get 
the  minds  of  the  people  just  as  well  as  if  you 
got  a  direct  vote.  And  they  can  elect  repre- 
sentatives for  redaction.  You  will  get  in  this 
way  what  the  Premier  asks.  He  asks  that  this 
question  of  reduction  shall  be  referred  to  the 
people.    This  Bill  refers  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— A  mere  handful  should  not 
elect  the  Committee. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  do  not  know  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  means  by  a  mere  hand- 
foL  I  presume  those  who  elect  the  Committee 
txe  those  who  go  to  the  poll  to  vote.  Does  the 
honourable  gentleman  say  that  unless  a  certain 
number  go  to  the  poll  the  votes  shall  be  void  ? 
I  say  that  if  the  people  will  not  exercise  their 
privileges  they  are  punished  if  operations  are 
earned  out  that  they  do  not  agree  with.  That 
is  the  only  remedy  you  have.     In  this  Bill 


ample  opportuniity  is  given  to  the  people  to  vote 
license  or  no  license,  and  ample  opportunity 
is  given  to  the  people  to  vote  for  reduction. 
You  do  not  want  to  introduce  this  third  ques- 
tion, for  if  you  do,  and  only  the  majority  on  the 
one  question  is  to  win,  the  result  will  be  this  : 
that  you  will  allow  the  licensed  victuallers  to 
win,  even  although  they  may  be  in  a  miserable 
minority  in  the  community.  That  will  happen 
unless  you  allow  the  accumulative  vote  that 
exists  under  the  present  law.  Now,  I  think  I 
have  dealt  with  that  point  sufficiently.  The 
only  other  question  is  this  one  of  the  one- 
half.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Premier  has 
given  up  that  provision  of  the  Bill  of  1893, 
and  that  he  does  not  ask  that  it  shall  be 
inserted  in  this  Bill.  Now,  what,  after  all, 
is  the  question  that  is  to  be  settled  by  this- 
House?  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only 
three  questions  of  any  importance.  They  are 
these :  Shall  there  be  a  bare  majority  to  de- 
cide this  question,  or  a  three-fifths  majority,, 
as  we  have  now?  Second,  when  shall  the  vote 
be  tiUcen  ?  And,  third,  shall  the  vote  be  taken* 
as  suggested  in  this  Bill— a  straight-out  vote,, 
license  or  no  license,  and  to  elect  a  Committee 
with  power  of  reduction?  And  why  cannot 
this  House  settle  these  three  questions,  and 
leave  all  the  other  little  details,  which  are,  I 
think,  trumpery  matters  concerning  this  ques- 
tion?— for  example,  the  question  about  whe- 
ther the  wholesale  licensee  shall  sell  two 
gallons  or  four  gallons,  or  whether  a  man  to 
be  called  a  traveller  shall  travel  three,  four,  or 
five  miles.  These  are  petty  details,  and  should 
not  be  considered  by  this  House  as  requiring, 
much  consideration  at  the  present  time  at  all. 
Let  us  get  these  three  main  questions  settled. 
I  will  now  refer  to  the  third  thing  I  have 
mentioned— namely,  the  question  of  bringing 
in  this  reduction  vote — and,  if  this  House  is  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  accumulative  vote,  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  The  next  thing  is* 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  bare  maiority  or 
a  majority  of  three-fifths  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. We  settle  all  our  questions  by  a  oare 
majority  in  a  democracy ;  and  why  should  you 
say  that  this  question  should  not  be  settled 
by  a  bare  majority  ? 

Mr.  RBEVES.- It  is  not  like  any  other 
question. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  quite  agree  that  in  some 
respects  it  is  not  like  any  other  question.  It  ia 
more  important  and  more  comprehensive  than 
any  other  question,  and  if  there  is  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  majority  this  is. 
it.  There  are  many  questions,  which  are  not 
of  so  great  importance,  that  might  be  settled, 
by  three-fifths,  but  I  submit  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion so  important  in  its  effects  to  the  whole 
community  that  we  cannot,  if  we  are  Liberals^, 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  are 
supposed  to  guide  us  in  dealing  with  politics. 
We  must  trust  the  people,  and  settle  this 
question  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  With 
regard  to  the  remark  made  by  the  Premier,. 
"  You  cannot  expect  a  reform  of  this  character 
unless  it  is  backed  up  by  public  opinion,"  I 
agree  with  that,  Sir.    I  do  not  think  a  reforuL 
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'would  be  effective  if  it  were  carried  by  one  vote, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  applied  if  that 
were  done.  I  believe,  before  you  get  a  majority 
of  electors  to  vote  for  prohibition,  you  will  have 
behind  it  a  vast  amount  of  public  feeling  and 
popular  sentiment  that  will  be  brought  to  bear. 
This  question  of  prohibition  is  no  new  thing. 
It  has  been  tried  in  various  countries^  and, 
•although  there  may  be  disputes  about  what  the 
result  has  been,  we  know  that  in  those  countries 
that  have  adopted  prohibition  for  any  length  of 
time  the  temperance  sentiment  has  increased 
and  not  decreased,  and  every  country  that  has 
•carried  out  this  prohibition  scheme  has  carried 
it  by  a  bare  majority  and  not  a  three-fifths. 
Then,  if  the  majority  turns — supposing  you 
have  prohibition  for  three  years,  and  the  district 
becomes  discontented  with  it,  let  a  majority  at 
the  next  election  decide  it.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  temperance  party  will  get  this  at  the  first 
•election.  In  my  opinion  it  maybe  twenty,  or 
even  fifty,  years  before  they  get  national  pro- 
hibition. We  shall  have  to  wait  until  the  tem- 
perance organizations  increase  before  bringing 
this  question  to  pass,  and  I  cannot  therefore 
see  any  reason  why  this  question  should  not 
be  decided  by  a  bare  majority.  There  is 
another  question — as  to  fixing  the  day  of 
the  poll.  I  favour  the  poll  being  taken  on 
the  general -election  day.  I  do  not  object 
to  that  at  all,  for  I  think  the  more  we  can 
bring  the  minds  of  the  people  to  this  ques- 
tion the  better.  I  admit  at  once  there  are 
many  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  it.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  temperance  sentiment 
would  be  running  so  high,  or  it  may  be  the 
trade  sentiment — I  do  not  say  that  in  any 
•objectionable  sense— but  that  sentiment  may 
be  running  so  strongly  that  it  may  make  the 
whole  of  the  general  elections  turn  upon  this 
•question.  That,  I  think,  will  be  a  mistake,  as 
it  might  be  the  means  of  excluding  good  men 
from  the  House  who  ought  to  be  in  the  House, 
even  though  they  do  not  agree  with  the  popular 
•opinion  on  this  one  question  for  the  time  being. 
Z  admit  the  danger  of  that,  and,  while  I  agree 
with  the  Premier  that  we  ought  to  strive  to 
•get  as  many  people  to  vote  as  possible, — and 
the  best  chance  you  have  of  doing  that  is  at 
the  general  election,  which  time  would  be  also 
the  cheapest  for  the  country, — still  at  the  same 
time  you  would  have  to  make  different  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  poll  carried  out,  and  I  have 
oo  objection  to  that.  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  keep  to  the  three  questions  I  have  men- 
tioned in  considering  this  measure,  and  to 
avoid  all  those  small  details  which  will  come 
up  for  discussion  afterwards.  Let  us  get  these 
three  main  things  settled,  and  then  we  can 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  measure.  I  know, 
Sir,  there  are  many  honourable  members  wish- 
ing to  speak,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  no  further. 

Mr.  LA  WHY. — Sir,  the  speech  we  have  just 
listened  to  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Welluigton  City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  was  in  the  last 
•part  fairly  put,  but  in  the  first  i>art  it  was  cha- 
xacteristio  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  logic. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  in  accordance 
Sir  B.  SUyiU 


with  truth.  That  is  to  say,  the  honourable 
gentleman  stated  here  what  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  fact :  perhaps  that  is  a  better  way 
of  putting  it.  The  honourable  gentleman  said 
just  now  he  had  heard  my  voice.  Sir,  he  will 
hear  it  very  much  more  before  I  have  done  with 
him.  The  honourable  gentleman  made  some 
allusion  to  the  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control 
Bill  which  the   Government   brought  in  last 

g  Q  year,  and  he  stated  to  the  House  and 
the  country  that  what  I  have  already 
said  was  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 

An  Hon.  Mbhbeb.— Oh  t 

Mr.  LAWBY. — The  honourable  gentleman 
says  **  Oh  t "  I  say  that  no  Government  de- 
serves the  confidence  of  the  House  and  of  the 
people  when  it  brings  down  a  policy  measure 
and  declares  that  it  will  let  its  supporters  vote 
as  they  please. 

An  Hon.  Mexbbb. — Quite  right  too. 

Mr.  LAWBY. — It  is  altogether  wrong.  Sir. 

An  Hon.  Mbhbeb. — It  was  not  a  policy 
measure. 

Mr.  LAWBY. — ^It  should  have  been  a  policy 
measure.  The  honourable  member  for  Mataura 
says  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  that 
ever  came  before  the  House,  and,  if  that  is  so, 
surely  it  ought  to  be  a  policy  measure.  The 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  referred 
to  what  was  done  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
last  year.  Why  did  he  not  tell  the  House  that 
that  Bill  passed  its  second  reading  without 
a  single  division  —  that  its  principles  were 
afi&rmed  on  the  second  reading  without  any 
debate  ?  The  honourable  gentleman  said  that 
I  distinguished  myself  that  night  by  debating  a 
certain  phase  of  the  question ;  but  I  here  tell 
the  honourable  gentleman  and  I  tell  the  oonU'* 
try  that  I  never  recorded  a  protest  against  a 
single  clause  in  the  Government  Bill.  I  say  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  saved  from  what  I 
believe  would  be  political  degradation.  What 
did  the  honourable  gentleman  do?  He  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  one  day  and  denounced 
the  Gk>vemment,  and  denounced  not  only  the 
members  of  the  Government  but  the  party  ai 
well,  because  the  party  met  upstairs,  and  be- 
cause the  Minister  of  Lands  had  made  oertaia 
concessions  to  the  honourable  member  fot 
Biccarton ;  and  what  did  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  himself  do  the  next  day  to  show  his  cob« 
sistency  ?  He  presided  over  a  caucus  upstain 
of  thirty  teetotalers. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — Twenty. 

Mr.  LAWBY.— Well,  perhaps  twenty  teetoN 
talers,  and.  Sir,  if  you  allowed  me  to  say  twenty 
fanatics  I  would  substitute  that  expression. 

Mr.  PIBANI.— He  did  not  preside  there. 

Mr.  LAWBY.— He  did  preside  there,  I  be* 
lieve.  However,  if  he  did  not  preside  at  the 
meeting  he  supported  these  amendments  of 
theirs  when  they  came  before  the  House ;  and 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Munro,  when  he  was  addressing 
the  people  of  Bangiora,  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment dropped  the  Bill  to  save  certain  members 
from  political  degradation. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.—Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  LAWBY.— The  honourable  gentleman 
I  says,  **  Hear,  hear."    I  say  that  every  hononr* 
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aUe  gentleman  who  supported  these  insane 
amendments  would  have  inevitably  descended 
to  political  degradation,  because  he  would  have 
miiMle  this  House  and  would  have  made  this 
cmlony  the  laughing-stock  of  the  civilised  world. 
What  were  the  amendments?  Let  honour- 
able gentlemen  consider  for  a  moment  what 
tJiej  were.  I  come  now  to  the  speech  made 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Christohuroh 
City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith).  I  do  not  know  really 
whether  that  honourable  gentleman's  state- 
ments are  worth  a  righteous  man's  anger; 
there  is  nothing  more  absolutely  certain,  how- 
ever, than  that  they  are  not  worth  a  righteous 
man's  pity.  What  did  the  honourable  gentle- 
man state  in  Ohristchurch  when  addressing 
the  electors  there?  He  said  that,  when  the 
Government  Whip,  Mr.  Lawry,  was  speaking 
on  the  questoin  in  the  House,  the  Premier 
rose  in  his  place  and  prompted  him  to  stone- 
wall the  Bill.  I  say  now,  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  as  I  have  already  said  in  the  coun- 
try, that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  Bill 
was  before  the  House  and  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  when  I  was  blocking  those  insane 
amendments,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
honoarable  gentleman  and  others  like  him  the 
laoghing-stock  of  the  whole  world,  the  Premier 
never  said  a  single  word  to  me  about  the  Bill, 
and,  more  than  that,  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
him.  The  only  thing  the  Premier  did  was  to 
tell  xne  on  one  occasion  I  was  making  myself 
foolish.  And,  Sir,  I  thought  myself  at  the  time 
that  the  statement  did  not  do  very  much  credit 
to  the  honourable  gentleman's  judgment. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  asked  you  to  cut  it  short. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Yes;  and  repeatedly  asked 
me  to  out  it  short.  If  I  had  attempted  in  any 
degree  to  obstruct  the  Government  Bill,  then 
the  statement  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Christchurch  City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith)  might  have 
some  show  of  reason,  and  some  foundation  in 
tact.  But  I  say,  again,  and  for  the  last  time, 
that  I  was  not  blocking  the  Government  Bill 
in  any  degree,  but  I  was  saving  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  from  political  degradation  by 
blocking  their  insane  amendments.  Can  the 
honourable  member  for  Mataura  deny  it  ?  Sir, 
I  am  coming  again  to  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City,  and  I  say  that  he  showed  again 
to-night  his  strange  inconpistency  by  declaring 
against  the  Bill  of  last  session.  What  did  the 
honourable  gentleman  do  when  that  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Premier?  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  interviewed  by  the  most  experienced 
reporter  that  has  ever  appeared  in  New  Zea- 
land journalism,  or  in  connection  with  any 
joomai  south  of  the  line.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, chief  reporter  of  the  Auckland  Herald, 
who  had  represented  the  whole  Press  Asso- 
ciation for  the  province  of  Wales.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  was  interviewed  by  this  re- 
porter, and  told  him  that  the  Government 
measure  that  had  just  then  been  brought  down 
was  a  oredit  to  Liberalism — that  it  reflected 
credit  on  the  Government,  and  that  it  would 
in  effect  satisfy  the  whole  temperance  party, 
with  a  few  unimportant  amendments  which  he 
would  move.    The  honourable  gentleman  not 


only  said  this  to  the  reporter,  who  took  down 
his  words  in  shorthand,  but,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  he  corrected  the  proof. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— You  are  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — The  honourable  member  for  - 
Mataura  spoke  about  pledges.  I  have  always 
refused  to  pledge  myself  to  any  proposal  except 
from  a  public  platform.  I  say,  Sir,  that  the- 
brewers  and  publicans  have  never  asked  me  to 
do  a  thing  in  my  life ;  but  if  I  had  subscribed  to 
the  programme  put  before  me  by  the  so-called 
temperance  people  in  the  colony,  instead  of 
standing  here  as  a  free  man;  and  being  able  to 
vote  on  any  question  that  comes  before  the 
House,  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  an  absolute 
bond-slave.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  Bill 
that  is  under  discussion  to-night  has  subscribed^ 
to  half  the  things  involved  in  the  present 
matter  to  the  temperance  party,  but,  if  he 
has,  I  would  say  to  him,  "Shake  off  the 
Isitt  shackles;  shake  off  the  Taylor  fetters.'^' 
Let  him  come  over  here,  and  join  myself  and 
the  real  temperance  party.  He  could  then 
feel  pulsating  in  his  manly  breast  some  of 
the  feeling  which  thrilled  through  the  veins 
of  the  emancipated  American  slave.  Sir,  I 
say  that  the  brewers  and  the  publicans  and' 
the  wine  and  spirit  merchants  of  this  colony 
lost  two  great  opportunities  of  securing  them- 
selves from  persecution,  and  of  preventing 
from  being  brought  up  in  this  House  measures- 
such  as  that  moved  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Mataura  to-night.  In  the  flrst  place, 
they  ought  to  have  paid  £1,000  to  relieve  Mr. 
Richard  Reeves  from  debt,  and  then  we  should 
not  have  had  the  honourable  member  who 
now  represents  Wellington  City  in  this  House. 
Then,  again,  directly  that  report  to  which  I 
have  referred  iappeared  in  the  New  Zealand 
Herald — provided  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City, 
and  indorsed  by  the  long-haired  mountebanks 
who  are  running  about  the  country  and  taking 
money  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  collec- 
tions— I  say  that,  instead  of  the  publicans  in- 
dorsing what  the  honourable  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  said,  instead  of  the  brewers 
saying,  **  We  are  satisfied  with  this  Bill,"  in- 
stead of  the  wine  and  spirit'  merchants  saying 
"  We  do  not  urge  a  strong  protest  against  it," 
they  ought  to  have  got  up  indignation  meet- 
ings all  over  the  colony,  and  to  have  said  the 
Bill  did  not  suit  them  at  all ;  and  in  that  case 
there  would  not  have  been  any  protest  against 
it  from  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City.  Now,  I  am  just  going  to  deal  very 
briefly  with  the  Bill  before  the  House.  I  do  • 
not  know  whether  I  should  be  in  order  or  not 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  999  years. 

Hon.  Members. — Oh  I 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Well,  I  thought  that  when 
the  lease  in  perpetuity  expires  would  be  an 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  Standing  Orders  per- 
mit no  nonsensical  amendments  to  be  proposed 
by  honourable  gentlemen. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— I  hope,  Sir,  you  ace  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  clause  of  the  Standing  Orders 
under  which  you  give  that  ruling.  I  am  not 
Koing  to  dispute  your  ruling,  and,  although  I 
wish  it  were  different,  it  will  not  make  me 
vote  against  you  at  the  next  election.  I  look 
upon  this  Biil  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Mataura's  as  the  legitimate  bantling  of  the 
Emperor  of  Humbug  and  the  Empress  of  Oant 
or  the  Queen  of  Hypocrisy.  I  say  without  any 
hesitation  it  is  the  most  iniquitous  proposal 
I  have  ever  seen  brought  before  this  House. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  The  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  his  opening  remarks,  said  the  people 
are  requiring  a  measure  of  this  nature.  Let 
the  honourable  gentleman  for  one  moment  cast 
his  eye  over  the  newspaper  files  in  which  are 
recorded  the  results  of  elections  that  have  just 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain.  Sir,  it  is  fanati- 
cism such  as  that  introduced  into  this  Bill 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  wishes  to 
have  placed  on  the  statute-book  that  has  killed 
^he  great  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain.  They 
had  opportunity  enough  to  have  kept  in  office 
for  another  generation  if  they  had  only  exer- 
cised common-sense  and  had  gone  in  for  mo- 
deration. Let  the  honourable  gentleman  look 
nearer  home,  and  note  what  the  people  did 
in  Auckland  City  the  other  day.  We  had 
fanaticism  on  the  one  side,  but  we  had  the 
Government  and  moderation  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  glorious  victory  we  achieved  on  that 
occasion  was  the  direct  result  of  that  mode- 
ration. Why,  Sir,  I  had  a  telegram  down 
to-dajr  to  say  that  that  election  had  kUled  the 
**  National  Ass.*'  And  somebody  said  they  had 
viewed  his  dead  carcase  and  could  not  even 
find  a  stroke  across  his  shoulder.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  said  that  honourable  members 
in  the  House  who  felt  strongly  upon  this  ques- 
tion were  bound  by  election  pledges.  I  do  not 
think  the  Premier,  and  certainly  not  myself  or 
any  of  the  real  temperance  party  acting  with 
me,  would  ask  honourable  gentlemen  to  breflJc 
any  election  pledges.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura,  and  I 
would  point  out  to  the  House,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  not  elected  through  any 
pledges  he  gave  to  support  the  so-called  **  tem- 
perance party."  I  ask  him,  if  he  had  declared 
himself  for  the  so-called  "  temperance  party," 
and  against  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  and 
the  Ministerial  policy — I  ask  him,  could  he 
ever,  under  those  circumstances,  have  beaten 
the  moderate,  the  sensible,  the  capable  G.  F. 
Richardson  ?  The  honourable  member  would 
have  remained  in  political  oblivion  as  long  as 
he  lived  if  he  had  not  declared  himself  for  the 
Government  and  the  Government  policy.  The 
other  thing  was  an  absolute  side-issue.  And, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  made  some 
allusion  to  a  great  convention  that  was  held 
in  Wellington  a  few  weeks  ago.  What  about 
that  convention?  I  suppose  the  honourable 
gentleman  thinks  when  he  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout) 
and  the  honourable  member  for  Christchuroh 
City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith)  made  that  well-timed 
entrance  into  the  crowded  meeting,  and  got  the 
rapturous  applause  they  did— I  suppose  the 
Mr,  Lawry 


honourable  gentleman  thinks  that  meeting 
voiced  the  whole  country.  I  would  not  give 
twopence  for  such  applause.  If  I  went  down 
to  Christohurch  and  addressed  a  public  meet- 
ing on  the  other  side  I  should  get  just  as  much 
applause. 

An  Hon.  Member. --No,  you  would  not. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Well,  I  am  game  to  try  it» 
anyhow.  Sir,  I  was  cbddressing  a  very  lam 
meeting  of  ladies  at  the  last  election  in  Aa<UE- 
land 

An  Hon.  Member. — Real  ladies? 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Yes;  all  ladies,  and  real 
ladies«    There  was  a  lady  sitting  on  the  front 
row  (Mrs.  Lawry),  and  there  was  a  little  girl  of 
three  years  of  age  sitting  down  beside  her ; 
there  was  a  pause  in  my  address,  and  the  little 
girl  said,  "  I  want  to  go  to  papa,"  and  made 
a  rush  for  the  platform ;  and  that  child  got 
more  applause  than  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City,  the  honourable  member 
for  Mataura,  and  the  honourable  member  for 
Christchuroh  City  ever  obtained.    There  was, 
however,  this  difference:  In  one  case  it  was 
meritorious  applause,  because  the  poor  little 
child  had  never  done  any  harm.     Sir,  I  widi 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Bell)  was  in  his  place,  because  I  want 
to  make  allusion  to  him.     I  do  not  wish  to 
refer  to  that  Lowry  Bay  incident ;  but  in  con- 
nection  with  that  Lowry  Bay  incident   the 
honourable  gentleman  has  won  my  respect, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth.    I  heard  an  honour- 
able gentleman  say  in  the  lobby,  **If  I  had 
been  in  Bell's  place  I  would  have  spent  £100 
rather  than  that  the  thing  should  have  been 
published."    I  say  it  showed  the  manlinese  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
when  he  went  to  the  newspaper  and  made 
public  a  thing  that  his  wealth  and  position 
would  have  enabled  him  to  conceal,  and  in  that 
respect  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Mr.  Bell),  notwithstanding  that  Lowry 
Bay  incident,  has  won  respect  from  me  which 
will  last  as  long  as  I  live. 
An  Hon.  Membbb. — What  is  Lowry  Bay  ? 
Mr.  LAWRY. — Lowry  Bay  is  another  name 
for  Bellamy's.     Sir,  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
worst,  the  most  dangerous  to  vested  wealth  and 
interest — the  wretched  bantling  of  the  honour- 
able member  for   Mataura  or  the  miserable 
wretched  thing  introduced  by  the  Government. 
The  Government  Bill  must  be  the  first  in 
injury,  because  it  has  the  Government  intoest 
and  the  Government  prestige  behind  it.   I  shall 
take  every  opportunity  of  using  every  form  of 
this  House  to  block  that  miserable  thing  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  and  I  hope  the  good 
sense  of  this  House  will,  by  a  decided  vote, 
declare  that  that  wretched  thing  belonging  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  shall  be 
relegated  to  that  obscurity  from  which  it  never 
should  have  sprung. 

Mr.  SAUNDERS.— Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  I  shall  also 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Government 
Bill  if  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  with  the 
hope  of  amending  very  considerably  in  Com- 
mittee whichever  may  eventually  be  carried 
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through  Ma  Hoase.  Both  Bills  have,  in  my 
opinion,  one  fatal  objection.  The  objection  to 
ithe  Govemment  Bill  is  that  the  Premier  pro- 
posed in  it  to  divide  and  conquer  the  temper- 
:ance  party  on  three  issues,  wnilst  the  deaJers 
in  intoxicants  and  their  friends  will  all  agree  on 
-one.  If  he  had  allowed  two  or  three  candidates 
to  put  up  in  Auckland  instead  of  one  on  his 
side,  they  would  probably  have  produced  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Now,  the  fatal  objection  to  the 
Government  Bill  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
bj  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  Gitv, 
that  the  temperance  party  are  asked  to  divide 
iheir  votes  net  ween  no  liquor  locally,  no 
iiquor  colonially,  and  fewer  licenses ;  and  when 
they  have  done  that  they  will  find  they  have 
a  block  vote  against  them,  and  there  will  be 
no  resnlt  whatever  under  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stands.  The  Premier  will  remember  that  when 
the  former  Bill  of  his  was  before  the  House  I 
pointed  out  that  the  provision  which  required 
that  more  than  half  the  electors  should  vote 
would  be  certainly  fatal  to  any  good  effect 
from  that  Bill.  Now,  what  is  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  and 
one  which  I  hope  will  be  altered  ?  It  is  this 
— the  fault  which  the  temperance  party  in 
New  Zealand  have  been  guilty  of  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  When  I  first  came  to  Nelson,  in 
1842,  I  brought  with  me  a  little  temperance 
eooiety  we  had  formed  on  board  the  "  Fifeshire," 
and  we  went  to  work  there,  and  the  result  was 
something  marvellous.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  so  half  the  children  in  Nelson  were  in  the 
Band  of  Hope ;  and  Benjamin  Crisp,  a  great 
drunkard  at  one  time,  who  soon  joined  the 
society,  proved  a  most  excellent  pilot  of  that 
society.  He  used  to  ^o  to  a  publican  and  say 
to  him,  *'  I  want  a  subscription  for  the  Band  of 
Hope ;  if  you  are  going  to  the  devil  yourself 
you  needn't  send  your  children  there  " ;  and  he 
would  get  a  subscription,  and  did  in  that  way 
produce  such  a  marvellous  effect  over  the  edu- 
•cation  and  crime  of  Nelson  that,  when  the 
statistics  were  taken,  Mr.  Edward  Stafford, 
the  Premier,  sent  two  or  three  times  to  the 
'Superintendent  to  know  whether  they  could 
be  correct  —  there  was  so  little  crime  and 
flo  much  education  in  that  province  com- 
pared with  any  other  province.  Now,  that 
was  the  result  of  moderate  temperance  move- 
inents  in  that  time;  and  let  me  say  that  at 
that  time  Sir  William  Fox  was  in  Nelson, 
but  was  not  a  teetotaler,  and  was  not  helping 
us.  But  when  he  joined — I  am  speaking  of 
one  of  the  best  and  most  noble  public  men  we 
ever  had  in  New  Zealand— he  made  a  mistake 
in  going  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  temperance 
question,  and  the  temperance  question  never 
prospered  from  that  day  to  this  to  anything 
like  the  extent  it  did  before.  When  the  Bill 
-of  1881  was  before  this  House  Six  William 
Fox  was  bent  upon  having  everytBing  or 
nothing;  and  that  has  been  the  mistake 
which  we  have  made  as  a  temperance  party 
from  that  day  to  this.  We  have  determined 
to  have  everything  at  once  or  else  have  no- 
thing, and  the  result  is,  we  have  nothing, 
and  we  are  just  about  as  far  forward  as  far 


as  temperance  legislation  is  concerned  as  we 
were  twenty  years  ago.  Now,  I  may  say, 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  and  the 
speech  made  by  its  mover,  that  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  he  has  gone  as  far  as  most  others  in 
this  colony:  in  fact,  he  has  gone  apparently 
to  the  very  extreme  length.  He  contemplates 
by  that  speech  and  by  this  Bill  that  we  are  not 
only  going  to  shut  up  publichouses,  that  we 
are  not  only  going  to  remove  the  public  means 
of  temptation  from  the  people  in  this  country — 
which  we  are  quite  justifiea  in  doing,  and  ought 
to  do  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ought  to  have  the  right  of  less- 
ening the  amount  of  public  temptation  put  in 
the  way  of  their  children  and  weaker  brothers. 
Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  There  they  aimed  at  taking  a  step 
at  a  time.  They  shut  up  the  houses  earlier, 
earlier,  earlier,  until  they  have  got  them  shut 
up  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday.  That  is  real 
progress.  Now,  what  does  the  mover  of  this 
Bill  contemplate?  Not  only  that  we  are  to 
interfere  with  the  publichouses  and  shut  them 
up,  but  that  we  are  to  interfere  with  the  sup* 
ply  of  liquor  to  those  who  choose  to  use  it. 
Now,  that  I  never  contemplated  in  my  life. 
If  we  shut  the  outward  means  of  temptation 
from  the  people,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  what  they  choose  to  do  in 
their  own  houses,  or  to  set  up  a  border  police, 
and  it  would  be  tyrannical  on  our  part  if  we 
did.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  insist  on 
to-night.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  great  Cobden  was  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  he  was  once  interrupted  by  a 
Chartist  who  said  he  would  vote  against  him 
because  he  was  only  aiming  to  put  down  the 
corn-laws,  and  did  not  try  to  get  the  Five 
Points  of  the  People's  Charter.  He  wanted 
all  the  Five  Points  of  the  Charter  at  once; 
and  Cobden  said,  *'  Yes,  I  want  them  all,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  get  them  all  at  a 
time.  I  begin  with  the  biggest  and  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  the  sticks;  but  I  do  not 
attempt  to  break  the  whole  bundle  at  once, 
and  you  will  not  succeed  in  doing  that."  What 
did  the  Chartists  effect?  Nothing,  through 
their  determination  to  do  everything  at  once. 
But  men  like  Cobden  ace  getting  nearly  all 
the  points  of  the  Charter,  and  we  have  got 
them  nearly  all  here.  This  Bill  should  be 
more  moderate  than  it  is.  It  should  not  go  to 
the  extent  in  any  way  of  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  those  who  choose  to  use  intoxicating 
liquors  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  hold  out  any 
public  temptation  to  the  rest.  If  the  Pre- 
mier would  take  out  that  great  blot  in  his 
Bill  which  attempts  to  divide  the  temperance 
vote,  and  then  to  require  three-fifths  of  that 
vote,  which  would  make  it  certainly  inopera- 
tive so  far  as  any  good  is  concerned,  then  I 
would  just  as  soon  support  his  Bill  as  this 
one.  But  I  hope  some  Bill  will  be  carried 
this  time.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Premier 
that  this  measure  has  no  right  to  be  carried 
except   by  the  majority   of   the   people. 
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do  nob  think  you  should  ask  for  three-fifths, 
hut  you  ought  to  have  a  majority  on  a  fully- 
recorded  vote,  and  I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  any 
way  by  which  you  will  get  a  fully-recorded 
vote  except  by  having  the  question  referred  to 
the  electors  on  the  day  of  a  general  election, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  that  subject  which  they 
consider  the  more  important.  I  hope,  whether 
this  Bill  is  passed  or  whether  the  other  Bill 
is  passed,  that  there  will  be  some  concession 
and  some  approach  to  a  really  practical  mea- 
sure, in  which  neither  party  shall  demand 
what  the  other  cannot  fairly  be  called  on  to 
concede, 
g  OQ  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  take  very 
U.9U.  jQuch  the  same  view  as  the  honour- 
able member  for  Selwyn  on  this  question,  for  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  a  bare  majority  for  pro- 
hibition. There  are  two  Bills  now  before  the 
House,  with  neither  of  which  I  agree  altogether. 
I  agree  more  with  the  Government  Bill  than  with 
that  of  the  honourable  member  for  Mataura. 
As  it  may  be  the  case  that  one  of  those  Bills 
will  go  to  the  wall,  and  as  I  want  to  see  one  of 
them  passed  this  session,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  both.  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  clear  what  my  views  are  in  the  main  on 
the  present  Bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
what  I  think  is  the  real  question  which  we 
have  to  decide  to-night.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  prohibition,  and  it  is  not  the  question  of 
temperance  ;  it  is  not  the  question  of  our  own 
individual  opinions  on  temperance  subjects  or 
otherwise;  but  it  is,  how  far  we  should  delegate 
our  power  as  a  legislative  body  to  particular 
localities.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  we 
have  to  consider.  The  second  question  is,  how 
far  we  should  make  rules,  regulations,  and 
by-laws  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in  New 
Zealand.  That  is  what  I  would  call  the  duty 
of  the  central  Administration.  Let  me  take  the 
first  pax t  first :  How  far  should  we  delegate  our 
powers  of  legislation  to  localities  ?  It  seems  to 
be  an  accepted  principle  now — it  is  a  principle 
I  entirely  agree  with,  the  principle  of  local  op- 
tion— that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  let 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  decide 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  have  hotels,  or 
whether  they  will  reduce  them.  The  law  as  it 
stands  gives  a  very  large  power  to  the  locali- 
ties. It  gives  power  to  a  bare  majority  of  those 
voting,  in  case  50  per  cent,  vote— which  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  is  now  being  struck  out  in 
the  Government  Bill — to  reduce  the  number  of 
hotels  by  not  exceeding  25  per  cent.  It  gives 
power  to  prohibit  any  licenses  from  being 
granted  if  three-fifths  of  those  voting  vote 
ilk  favour  of  it.  This,  surely,  is  a  very  great 
power  which  we  now  give.  And  it  does  more  : 
it  provides  for  the  way  in  which  the  wishes  or 
desires  of  the  people  in  the  localities  shall  be 
attained.  It  provides  for  it  in  a  way  which  I 
think  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Bill  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Mataura.  It  provides 
for  a  vote  being  taken  on  three  questions: 
whether  there  shall  be  licenses,  whether  there 
shall  be  a  reduction,  or  whether  there  shall  be 
no  licenses.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  providing 
Mr.  Saunders 


that  there  shall  be  three  votes  it  gives  every 
voter  in  the  district  the  opportunity  to  express- 
exactly  what  is  his  opinion. 

An  Hon.  Member. — The  temperance  party 
will  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  am  in  favour  of  the 
prohibition  and  reduction  votes  being  cumnla^ 
tive  for  reduction  purposes.  I  think  that  gets 
over  that  difficulty.  The  Government  Bill  does 
not  provide  for  a  cumulative  vote,  but  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  cumulative  vote.  The  sole  pro- 
posal in  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Mataura  is,  license  or  no  license.  It  will  dis- 
franchise all  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a 
reduction.  If  we  give  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sons voting  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  licenses 
or  no  licenses,  or  for  prohibition,  every  man's- 
opiuion  can  be  expressed  by  answering  one 
of  those  three  questions.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  any  other  opinion.  But  if  yon  have 
only  the  question  of  license  on  the  one  hajid 
and  no  license  on  the  other,  you  will  have  a- 
great  number  of  people  —  including  the  great 
majority  of  the  moderate  people  —  who  think 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hotels  in  their  district,  but  who  are  not  in  favour 
of  absolute  prohibition ;  these  persons  will  not- 
be  able  to  express  their  true  opinion.  The 
result  will  be  that  these  people  will  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  all  hotels,  but  they  would  like  to  get 
the  number  reduced.  The  consequence  will 
be  that  they  will  not  be  represented  in  the 
voting.  That  is,  to  my  mind,  the  great  blot 
in  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Mataura.  I  think  the  blot  in  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  as  it  stands  now,  is  that  there 
is  no  cumulative  vote.  I  will  just  notice^ 
in  passing,  that  in  one  respect  the  Government 
BiU  is  more  extreme  than  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Mataura.  The- 
Alliance  Bill  only  requires  a  bare  majority  to 
get  a  publichouse  back  again,  whereas  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  requires  a  three-fifths  majority  :■ 
with  this  I  quite  agree.  As  I  shall  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  both  Bills,  and  as  they  both 
will  not  go  into  Committee,  I  may  state  clearly 
my^iews  on  this  subject.  I  always  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  three-fifths  majority  for  prohibi- 
tion of  any  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is- 
a  matter  of  so  much  national  importance  that 
we  should  have  a  very  decided  opinion  expressed 
by  those  who  vote  for  it  before  we  allow  it 
to  be  carried  that  all  publiohouses  shall  be 
abolished,  or  before  we  say  that  those  which 
have  been  abolished  shall  come  back  again. 
We  know  very  well  that  there  are  times  o£ 
national  excitement  or  local  excitement  when 
a  vote  may  be  taken  which  would  not  actually 
represent  the  true  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  district  if  they  all  voted.  We- 
know  very  well  that  in  some  districts  there  are 
considerable  difficulties  in  getting  men  to  poll,, 
especially  if  they  have  to  lose  a  day's  wages. 
In  some  of  the  outlying  parts  of  my  diatriotr 
all  round  Banks  Peninsula  and  the  outside 
bays,  there  are  no  publiohouses  at  all.  The 
people  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  directly  in- 
terested in  this  question,  and,   consequently » 
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ft  greftt  number  of  workmen  there  thought  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  lose  a  day's  wages  to 
▼ote  on  what  did  not  greatly  interest  them. 
The  consequence  is — and  I  think  it  always  will 
be — that  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  on 
the  question — and,  I  say,  all  honour  to  them 
for  being  enthusiastic  on  the  question — cany 
the  day,  whereas  really,  if  every  voter  voted, 
the  majority  might  go  the  other  way.  I  would 
say  at  once  that,  if  we  provide  that  every  voter 
shall  be  sent  a  voting-paper  and  they  all  vote, 
I  am  perfectly  wilhng  that  a  bare  majority 
should  decide  the  question. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — Election-day. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  am  not  in  favour 
of  eleotion-day.  I  agree  with  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  that 
there  is  a  great  danger  in  these  questions 
being  concentrated  on  eleotion-day.  There  is 
great  danger  of  people  being  elected  solely  be- 
cause of  their  opinions  on  the  temperance 
question,  without  regard  to  other  matters  of 
very  great  national  importance  on  which  their 
opinions  may  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  a  question  of  a  great  public- 
works  borrowing  policy  before  the  public.  Let 
us  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  there  is  this 
licensing  question.  To  my  mind,  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  can  come  before  the 
country  is  the  financial  question — whether  we 
should  or  should  not  borrow  large  sums  of 
money.  But,  if  that  question  is  to  be  compli- 
cated with  the  licensing  question,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  people  returned  repre- 
senting the  opinion  of  the  country  on  the 
financial  question.  This  licensing  question, 
after  it  has  been  referred  to  the  localities,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  social  question  rather  than  a 
political  one,  and,  as  such,  I  would  rather  see 
it  separately  voted  on  by  the  people  in  the 
particular  localities,  and  not  connected  with 
general  politics. 

An  Hon.  Mbhbsb.— The  Premier  has  told  us 
he  cannot  separate  them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  thmk  he  can 
separate  them.  I  think  he  can  have  this  ques- 
tion voted  on  on  another  day.  In  that  respect 
I  agree  entirely  with  the  Bill  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Mataura.  I  think  we  may  very 
well  have  it  on  a  fixed  day. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— To  settle  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  — That  is  the  main 
question.  I  think,  however,  that  national  pro- 
hibition is  not  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics.  The  main  question  before  the  neople 
is,  whether  they  axe  going  to  reduce  or  aoolish 
pablichouses.  I  regard  this  colonial  prohibi- 
tion question  as  being  out  of  the  arena  of 
national  politics  for  some  yeeurs  to  come,  so 
that  I  do  not  think  it  much  matters  on  what 
day  the  vote  is  taken.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  another  point  in  the  Government  Bill  which 
I  do  not  agree  with— because  we  can  hardly 
discuss  one  Bill  without  discussing  the  other — 
and  that  is  the  question  of  two  members  of  a 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  granting  condi- 
tional licenses.     In  a  district  I  know  well, 
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the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
passed  a  resolution  that  conditioual  licenses 
should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Committee. 
In  spite  of  that  resolution,  two  members  of 
the  Committee  insisted  on  granting  some  con- 
ditional licenses.  I  think  that  is  altogether 
unfair.  There  is  another  point  in  the  Bill  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  which 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Selwyn,  and  which  I  too  wish  to 
insist  upon,  and  it  is  this :  that  we  are  ex- 
tending the  principles  of  local  government  to 
a  very  much  greater  extent  in  this  measure. 
We  are  not  only  saying  that  you  shall  do 
away  with  licenses  to  pablichouses,  but  we 
are  saying  that  no  person  in  a  district  shall 
be  allowed  to  drink  at  all.  That  is  introducing 
complete  prohibition  in  that  district.  Now, 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that 
we  shall  not  allow  a  licensed  publichouse  to  be 
there.  The  Act  of  1893  never  proposed  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  the  majority — it  may  be 
a  small  majority — should  compel  the  minority 
to  be  total  abstainers.  That  was  not  suggested 
by  the  Act.  This  Bill  goes  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther than  has  ever  been  gone  in  any  legislation 
yet.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  bo  prepared 
to  go  so  far  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  question  affecting  individual  liberty, 
and  I  think,  so  long  as  the  minority  do  not  do 
any  harm  to  the  majority,  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  them  any  more  than  we  can  help 
doing.  That  is  my  opinion  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  thizik  we  should  give  the  right 
to  the  majority  to  so  interfere  with  the  way  in 
which  others  have  been  accustomed  to  live — 
to  prevent  their  taking  a  certain  amount  of 
spirituous  liquors  or  wine.  I  say  they  should 
be  allowed  to  get  it  outside. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Chemists  ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— No,  not  from  che- 
mists.  I  say  they  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
it — that  we  should  not  make  everybody  a  total 
abstainer  in  a  district.  That  is  simply  inter- 
fering with  one's  individual  liberty.  I  do  not 
say  the  movement  will  not  progress  to  that  at 
some  time,  but  I  say,  so  long  as  a  large  mi- 
nority in  a  district  have  been  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  particular  way,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
hurt  anybody  else,  the  majority  should  not  be 
allowed  to  impose  thoir  views  upon  them.  I 
think  that  that  would  be  going  too  far,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  provision  in  the  Bill  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura.  Now, 
Sir,  we  have  been  discussing  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  being  how  far  we  should 
give  local  government.  The  Bill  I  should  like 
to  see  brought  forward  is  a  Bill  that  would 
deal  with  the  administration  of  the  present 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  law  shall  be  in  a  particular 
district,  and  how  far  the  electors  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  make  laws  for  their  district,  as  how 
far  we  can  enforce  the  present  licensing-Iaws. 
I  think  it  is  Pope  who  says, — 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 

And  it  has  always  seemed   to  me  that  the 
weak  point  in  the  Licensing  Acts  was  their 
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adminislration.  What  I  should  like  to  see  is 
the  Government  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
much  greater  control  over  the  present  public- 
houses  than  there  is  now.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  provide  for  much  greater  supervision.  I 
should  like  to  see,  for  instance,  Inspectors 
appointed  for  both  Islands — Inspectors  highly 
paid,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  see  that 
the  publichouses  were  kept  in  proper  order, 
to  se'e  that  there  was  no  Sunday-trading,  and 
that  there  was  no  drunkenness.  And  not  only 
should  the  Inspectors  do  this — it  ought  to  be 
their  sole  duty ;  but  the  Premier  should  insist 
that  the  police  should  do  it  also.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
police  perform  these  duties.  I  believe  that  if 
the  Premier  put  his  foot  down,  as  he  can  if  he 
likes,  he  could  make  the  police  look  after  the 
publichouses.  I  say  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  Licensing  Act  is  simply  a 
scandal.  I  sat  on  the  bench  for  some  time 
when  the  charges  against  Goker's  Hotel  were 
being  tried,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward 
there  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  were  the  police  to  make  a  point  of  going 
round  the  hotels  on  Sundays,  or  after  hours, 
they  could  have  convicted  nearly  all  the  hotels 
in  Ghristchurch.  Now,  what  I  say  is  this  :  that 
the  Government,  by  enforcing  the  Licensing 
Act  that  now  exists,  can  show  its  sympathy 
with  the  temperance  cause  better  than  by 
passing  any  number  of  Licensing  Bills.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  question  of  control  is 
far  more  important  than  the  almost  visionary 
question  of  prohibition — that  if  we  would  en- 
force the  Acts  as  they  should  be  properly 
enforced,  if  we  would  take  care  that  the  evils 
of  the  system  were  done  away  with,  that  there 
was  no  gambling  in  publichouses,  no  Sunday- 
trading,  and  no  drunkenness,  there  would  then 
be  very  little  outcry  about  the  licensing-laws. 
Take,  for  instance,  what  we  see  in  the  papers 
every  day — that  so  many  people  are  convicted 
for  drunkenness.  Now,  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause,  and  in  each  one  of  those  cases  I 
think  we  should  inquire  what  has  been  the 
cause — that  we  should  inquire  where  the  man 
got  drunk.  Let  us  inquire  at  what  hotel  the 
man  got  drunk,  and  immediately  proceed 
against  it.  If  every  case  of  drunkenness  were 
brought  home  to  the  people  where  the  man  got 
the  drink  I  say  we  should  not  have  need  for 
any  drastic  legislation  in  respect  of  the  licens- 
ing-laws. We  have  need  for  these  licensing- 
laws  because  the  Act  is  not  strictly  enforced. 
That  has  always  been  my  contention.  There 
is  little  medium  between  the  enforcement  of 
the  licensing-Iaw  and  prohibition.  I  am  not  a 
Prohibitionist;  I  think  that  interferes  too  much 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and,  besides,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  practicable.  I  do  not  think 
history  shows  that  where  it  has  been  attempted 
it  has  been  practicable,  but  I  think  that  the 
enforcement  of  a  stringent  and  drastic  licens- 
ing-law  would  do  away  with  all  the  evils  of 
immoderate  drinking. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Sir,  the  curious  thing  about 
this  Bill  is,  that  it  has  caused  the  appearance 
of  the  Government  Bill  an  hour  or  two  before 
Mr,  Montgomery 


it  was  to  be  read  a  second  time — that  Bill  that 
the  Government  have  apparently  kept  back  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— It  was  not  ready. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Well.  Sir,  it  is  curious  that 
that  Bill  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  sham 
Bill  anent  expiring  laws  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  really  the  first  business  that  was  put 
on  the  Order  Paper  on  the  opening-day,  and 
yet  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to  prepare. 

An  Hon.  Member.  —  That  was  simply  an 
intimation  Riving  notice  of  the  measure. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Yes ;  and  we  had  intima- 
tion last  year,  but  it  never  came  to  anything. 
Last  session  the  Government  members  were 
stonewalling  all  the  way  through.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  may  ask  his  friends  to  believe 
that  they  were  in  earnest  with  that  measure, 
but  honourable  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  not  believe  they  were.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  Premier  has  brought  down  an 
amending  Bill  and  not  a  consolidation  Bill.  I 
believe  that  we  do  not  want  a  large  number  of 
clauses.  What  is  really  needed  is  four  or  five 
clauses  dealing  with  the  large  main  questions 
to  be  introduced  in  an  amending  Bill,  and  that 
those  should  be  got  through  somehow,  and  that 
we  should  not  waste  our  efforts  with  a  large 
number  of  paltry  side-issues.  But  if  the  Pre- 
mier thinks  the  present  Bill  is  going  to  put 
an  end  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  question, 
I  think  he  will  find  himself  very  much  mis- 
taken, unless  he  alters  it  considerably.  Can 
any  honourable  gentleman  doubt  that  he  is 
very  cleverly  dividing  the  temperance  party — 
dividing  it  into  reductionists  and  those  who 
want  suppression?  He  knows  the  old  maxim, 
*'  Divide  and  conquer."  This  is  his  plan,  to 
divide  and  conquer ;  and,  if  the  Bill  goes  through 
as  it  is,  the  condition  of  the  temperance  party 
will  be  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  told  us  to-night  that  he  had 
seen  the  injustice  of  the  half-vote.  When 
the  Bill  was  going  through  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  him  that  that 
clause  was  a  gross  injustice,  as  it  h&s  proved 
almost  in  every  case,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Clutha,  where  there  was  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority. I  think  there  are  four  or  five  main 
principles  which  should  be  introduced  in  an 
amending  Bill ;  and  one  clause  certainly  is 
that  which  would  preclude  the  removal  of  a 
license  to  another  part  of  a  district  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  We  saw  this  tried,  unfortunately 
successfully,  at  Levin;  and  one  was  moved 
from  Tauranga  to  Botorua — a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles  ;  while  in  Auckland  there  was  a  still 
worse  case,  where  a  license  was  moved  from  a 
place  where  there  were  two  or  three,  and  where 
it  was  not  doing  much  harm,  to  the  centre  <A 
a  Native  district.  I  think  that  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unfair  arrangement,  and  one  the  posdbi- 
lity  of  which  should  be  promptly  killed  by  th« 
House.  I  hope  that,  whatever  else  is  done,  the 
power  of  removing  a  license  from  one  place  to 
another  will  be  absolutely  stopped.  Then,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  lodger  clause,  whereby 
lodgers  would  be  prevented  from  treating  on 
every  possible  occasion.    At  the  present  time  * 
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lodger  can  treat  everybody  in  the  bar,  and 
this  is  the  means  of  preventing  convictions.  I 
ihink  that  is  an  institution  on  the  statute- book 
which  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  we  should 
have  a  clause  providing  that  no  lodger  should 
be  allowed  to  treat.  That  would  give  the  police 
greater  efficacy  than  they  have  had  before.  I 
do  not  agree  altogether  with  the  Bill  intro- 
•dnced  by  the  honourable  member  for  Mataura, 
in  that  it  does  not  introduce  a  provision  for 
reduction.  I  think  the  reduction  ought  to  be 
brought  in.  In  these  cases  it  would  be  better 
if  an  opportunity  were  given  to  vote  for  reduc- 
tion where  publichouses  are  too  numerous.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  provision,  and  I  certainly 
should  vote  for  such  a  clause.  Still,  I  believe 
that,  while  there  ought  to  be  reduction,  the 
Premier  should  realise  this :  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  on  all 
questions  at  the  poll.  If  a  battle  is  to  be 
fought  at  an  election  poll,  both  sides  should 
go  into  the  field  on  equal  terms,  and  not  one 
crippled.  Kow,  if  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
temperance  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Prohibitionists,  or  those  who  want  the 
drink  traffic  wiped  out,  should  have  to  get  a 
three-fifths  majority,  surely  that  is  grossly  un- 
iair.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  two 
persons  who  vote  for  keeping  hotels,  or  are 
in  favour  of  drunkenness,  can  neutralise  the 
votes  of  three  temperance  people.  Lord  Salis- 
bury said  some  time  ago  that  freedom  of  govern- 
ment did  not  mean  that  two  men  should  sit 
on  three  men ;  but  here  the  Government  goes 
«  great  deal  further  when  it  makes  two  men 
in  favour  of  the  trade  sit  upon  three  men  who 
ate  in  favour  of  temperance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  just  as  unwise  a  clause  as  was  the 
one  to  have  a  half-vote.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
•this  time  the  Premier  insists  upon  both  sides 
going  to  the  poll.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
the  Last  occasion  in  many  hamlets  and  villages 
where  there  was  simply  one  hotel  the  publican 
«tood  at  his  door  and  watched  who  went  in  to 
the  polling-booth,  because  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  whoever  went  to  the  poll  was  voting 
against  him,  and  that  those  who  stayed  out 
were  voting  in  his  favour.  The  consequence 
was  that,  in  many  cases  where  the  publican 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  people  kept  away 
who  were  in  favour  of  temperance.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  in  this  case  we  are  to  have  both 
sides  equally  represented,  for  they  will  have  to 
go  to  the  poll,  as  the  old  clause  for  a  half-poll 
is  taken  away.  Under  that  clause  the  idle, 
the  indifferent,  and  the  absent  were  counted 
against  the  temperance  party,  and  even  fester- 
ing corpses  were  resurrected,  snd  all  voted  one 
way,  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  half-vote. 
Then,  too,  the  rolls  were  stuffed,  duplicate 
•claims  were  put  on,  and  for  every  one  of  these 
.dummy  names  the  temperance  party  had  to 
bring  a  live  vote.  Then,  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Premier  to  another  thing,  and  it 
is  a  very  important  one.  South  of  Auckland 
there  is  a  large  district  known  as  the  King- 
-Gountry,  and  under  special  Native  laws  there 
has  never  been  a  publichouse  in  that  district, 
though  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  sly 


grog-selling  there.  I  should  like  to  see  a  clause 
in  the  Bill  that  would  enable  that  large  area  of 
country,  two  hundred  miles  in  length  by  sixty 
miles  broad,  to  be  free  from  publichouses. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— That  is  already  provided  for 
in  the  Bill. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
clearly  provided,  and  I  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tunity m  Committee  of  trying  to  make  that 
thoroughly  clear,  because  I  think  it  is  most  im-» 
portant,  and  the  Native  chiefs  are  against  the 
decimation  of  their  people  by  liquor. 

An  Hon.  Member. — They  sell  liquor  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— There  are  some  bad  chiefs 
amongst  the  Maoris,  as  there  are  amongst 
other  people.  I  think  there  is  another  clause 
that  should  be  introduced,  because  it  is  urgently 
needed— a  clause  dealing  with  the  question  of 
"  tied  houses."  This  is  the  reform  which  in 
England  is  being  loudly  cried  for,  and  in  this 
country  we  must  see  that  the  question  of 
tied  houses  is  one  of  the  most  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  It  may  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  draft  a  clause  to  meet  the  case,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  House  would  be  doing  a 
really  good  thing  if  it  abolished  tied  houses. 
The  result  of  the  present  system  is  that  any  one 
who  takes  over  one  of  those  hotels  is  simply 
the  paid  servant  of  the  brewer :  the  brewer  can 
turn  him  out  whenever  he  pleases,  and  he 
really  has  no  interest  in  the  thing.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a  large  number  of  hotelkeepers 
are  people  whose  tenures  are  exceedingly  pre- 
carious. They  have  not  much  interest  in  the 
business,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  hotels 
are  not  nearly  so  well  managed  as  where  the 
men  have  a  stake  in  them.  We  want  a  great 
many  other  conditions  altered,  but  there  is 
one  that  seems  to  be  the  key-note  of  most  of 
the  rest.  It  is  this :  It  matters  not  what  laws 
are  passed,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  amongst 
the  police,  from  one  end  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  other,  a  consensus  of  opinion  and  of  action 
that  the  liquor-law  shall  not  be  enforced.  If 
the  Premier  will  only  take  the  trouble  he  will 
find  plenty  of  evidence  of  this.  In  every 
village,  I  believe,  in  New  Zealand  where  there 
are  an  hotelkeeper  and  a  publichouse  and  a  con- 
stable there  seems  to  be  but  one  cry  going  up, 
and  that  is  that  the  constable  will  do  his  duty 
on  every  occasion  except  when  it  concerns  the 
hotelkeeper  of  the  district.  For  it  is  not  in 
an  isolated  case  or  two,  or  I  should  not  have 
brought  it  forward;  but  wherever  there  is  an 
hotel  this  thing  is  constantly  brought  forward — 
that  the  police  do  not  do  their  duty.  What  is 
the  good  of  saying  that  the  hotels  shall  close 
at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  we  know  that  in 
a  very  large  number  of  the  hotels  in  New  Zea- 
land the  trade  is  carried  on  in  defiance  of  all 
right  and  in  defiance  of  all  law?  The  police 
seem  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  close  the 
shops  on  holidays,  and  to  see  that  no  trade  is 
done  on  these  days  by  people  who  sell  oranges 
and  lemons  and  those  things  ;  but  directly  it 
comes  to  an  hotel  they  seem  indifferent,  and 
disinclined  to  do  anything.  Wherever  one  goes 
one  finds  nothing  else  but  denunciation  of  the 
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police,  and  the  feeling  that  the  police  do  not 
do  their  duty  in  connection  with  these  cases. 
^Q  Q  Take  the  cases  of  Cheviot,  Glatha,  and 
^^'^'  the  Hutt  racecourse,  where  the  same 
thing  has  occurred,  and  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  rooted  public  opinion  which  gene- 
rally holds  that  the  police  do  not  do  their 
duty.  The  Premier  may  think  he  is  going  to 
get  this  question  out  of  the  way  for  a  term 
of  .years,  but  if  he  knowe  the  feeling  of  the 
people  he  will  see  that  one  of  the  most  burn- 
ing questions  of  the  day  everjrwhere  is  the 
question  that  the  police  will  not  do  their  duty. 
The  honourable  member  for  Akaroa  suggested 
just  now  we  should  have  four  paid  inspectors 
travelling  around  the  colony  examining  the 
hotels ;  but  why  should  we  do  that  when  we 
spend  £100,000  a  year  on  our  police  ?  We  have 
something  like  two  thousand  constables  in  New 
Zealand,  and  now  we  are  to  have  four  inspectors 
to  do  the  work  which  the  constables  will  not 
do.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  Bill  on  this  occa- 
sion which  will  put  both  parties  on  a  level 
footing,  and  that  the  four  or  five  points  I 
have  suggested  will  be  carried  out.  But  even 
after  we  have  done  all  that,  we  shall  be  de- 
feated, and  no  law  is  worth  anything  unless 
the  police,  of  which  the  Premier  is  the  head, 
will  carry  out  their  duty  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  in  this  particular  direction. 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  shall  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I 
speak  as  a  private  member,  of  course,  on  a  pri- 
vate member's  Bill ;  in  this  respect  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  responsible  for  anything  I  do 
say.  In  fact,  they  will  probably  not  listen  to 
the  few  remark^  I  have  to  make.  The  speeches 
this  evening  have  been,  most  of  them,  argument- 
ative ;  one  of  thera  has  been  exceeding  amus- 
ing. I  may  not  succeed  in  being  amusing  or 
argumentative,  but  I  shall  try  at  least  to  be 
brief.  I  must  express  my  very  strong  admira- 
tion of  the  speech  delivered  this  evening  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Selwyn.  That  honour- 
able gentleman  may  not,  perhaps,  thank  me 
very  much  for  my  admiration,  but  he  will  get 
it  all  the  same.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  speeches  I  have  ever  heard  on  this  ques- 
tion from  one  who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement.  I  agree  with  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  says,  although  not  with  all ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  a  great  deal  of  what 
feU  from  the  honourable  member  for  Akaroa  I 
also  agree  with,  for  I  think  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  belittle  the  question  of  administration. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  tell  you  that 
they  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  liquor  traffic — that  they 
consider  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  there- 
fore a  matter  of  entirely  minor  importance.  At 
the  same  time  the  liquor  traffic  we  have,  and 
we  are  likely  to  have  it  for  many  years  to  come. 
Therefore  I  do  say  that  there  can  be  no  national 
question  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
endeavouring  to  curb  this  traffic ;  and  for  that 
reason  we  must  take  all  reasonable  means 
to  have  rigid  administration — not  as  mere 
theorists,  or  as  mere  enthusiasts,  but  as  practi- 
cal politicians,  responsible  for  the  government 
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of  the  country.  I  say  that  we  have  no  greater 
duty  than  to  endeavour  to  carefully  a&unia* 
ter  this  licensing-Iaw — in  fact,  all  other  lawa 
of  this  kind — and  this  law  differs  only  from 
others  in  that  it  is  a  more  important  law.  I 
say  that,  instead  of  being  less  careful  about  its 
administration,  we  should  be  far  more  oarefuL 
I  think,  myself,  that  much  that  has  been  said 
about  the  police  and  their  laxity  of  adminis- 
tration is  not  just.  To  some  extent  I  am  a&aid 
that  it  is  well  founded,  but  it  is  exaggerated* 
and,  in  particular,  I  fancy  that  honourable 
members  who  talk  in  the  way  they  do  about 
the  gross  neglect  and  laxity  of  the  police  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  extreme  diffionlty 
of  administering  a  law  drastically  and  rigor- 
ously. The  experience  of  generations  in  regard 
to  this  very  powerful  trade  has  proved  that 
there  is  not  a  trick,  not  a  loophole,  which  ihe 
human  intellect  could  devise  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  which  is  not  known  to  the  trade, 
and  used  by  the  inferior  members  of  it  in 
defrauding  the  various  liquor-laws.  Honour- 
able members  say,  **If  you  can  administer 
the  Shop-hours  Act,  why  cannot  you  adminis- 
ter the  licensing-law  ? "  and  they  fancy  that 
they  can  compare  the  two  things ;  but  you  can- 
not do  so.  Take  the  Shop-hours  Act.  Under 
that  Act  if  a  man  keeps  his  shop  going  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  whether  his  shop  is  open.  Bat 
after  the  shop  is  shut,  and  ^ter  darkness  haa 
fallen,  if  the  man  were  to  sell  some  small  article, 
such  as  tobacco,  no  one  would  be  any  the  witer, 
and  no  Labour  Department  can  possibly  pre- 
vent his  doing  so.  But  the  licensing-law  is  in 
an  essentially  harder  position,  and  it  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  administer  the  licensing-law 
than  to  administer  any  labour  measure  I  know 
of.  Yet  I  would  also  say  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  prevent  numerous  evasions  even 
of  the  labour  Acts.  The  labour-laws  are  con- 
stantly broken  in  this  colony,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely hopeless  to  expect  that  they  will  not  be 
constantly  broken,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
honest  efforts  we  make, — which  get  us  a  name, 
amongst  some,  for  stringency  and  tyranny,— 
in  order  to  prevent  these  laws  from  being 
broken,  they  are  still  very  often  evaded,  or 
often  broken  openly  before  everybody  in  the 
light  of  day.  We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
the  evasions,  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
altogether.  I  say  that  if  the  administration 
of  the  labour-laws,  and  especially  the  Factoriea 
Act  and  the  Shop-hours  Act,  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  police  of  the  colony 
those  laws  would  be  laughed  at.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  honourable  member  for  Akaroa  is 
one  1  have  often  made  use  of  for  years  past. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  difficult 
laws  to  administer  are  the  social  laws,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  administer  them  effectually 
unless  we  have  specially-paid  inspectors,  under 
a  special  Minister,  who  is  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  the  laws  are  not  broken.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  worth  considera- 
tion, by  Parliament,  the  Government,  and 
the  country,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
special  branch  of  the  public  service  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  lioensing-law^ 
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and  whether  their  administration  ought  not  to 
be  under  a  special  Minister,  whose  special  duty 
i%  would  be— in  combination  with  other  duties — 
to  see  that  the  licensing-law  is  strictly  carried 
oat.  That  Minister  should  have  paid  inspectors 
under  him,  so  that  the  police  would  not  be  en- 
tirely charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law,  but  they  would  be  simply  instructed  by  the 
«pecial  inspectors  under  their  head  inspector, 
in  just  the  same  way  as  there  are  special  in- 
spectors under  the  head  Inspector  of  the  Labour 
Department.  I  give  that  suggestion  to  the 
House  simply  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  may  not 
find  favour  in  the  minds  of  honourable  mem- 
bers, but  I  make  the  suggestion  ;  and  it  is  the 
sincere  and  honest  opinion  of  one  who  has  had 
flome  practical  experience  in  attempting  to 
administer  laws  of  social  reform.  I  quite  agree 
with  what  fell  from  the  honourable  member  for 
Akaroa,  and  to  some  extent  with  what  was  said 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  Sub- 
urbs, as  to  the  administration  and  close  regula- 
tion of  the  licensing-law.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  saying  that,  because  there  are  two  or  three 
faults  in  the  Licensing  Act  about  which  we  know 
better  now,  therefore  the  whole  Act  is  fraudu- 
lent ?  There  is  the  practical  question  about  ad- 
ministration, and  again  there  is  the  question  of 
transfer  of  licenses,  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Akaroa  referred  to.  Look  at  the  gross 
injustiGe  there,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
that  dealt  with.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  the 
liquor  traffic  amongst  us,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will  have  the  liquor  traffic  in  New  Zealand 
as  long  as  you  live,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  our  best  attention,  and  to 
endeavour  to  control  and  to  administer  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  Now  for  some  of  the  leading 
questions  of  this  Bill.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading.  If  this  were  the  only 
Bill  before  the  House  this  session  I  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  reserving  to  myself  the 
eight  to  amend  it  in  Committee,  and,  if  I  failed 
to  amend  it,  to  vote  against  the  third  reading. 
If  this  had  been  the  only  Bill  before  the  House 
I  should  vote  for  it,  because  I  think  that  the 
licensing  question  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  But 
this  Bill  is  not  the  only  one  before  the  House, 
the  other  one  being  a  Government  measure, 
not  totally  dissimilar  to  this  Bill.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  bringing  down  their  Bill,  are  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  therefore 
the  quickest  way  of  securing  consideration  for 
the  Government  Bill  is  to  get  this  Bill  out  of 
the  way.  I  shall  vote  against  this  Bill  for 
that  reason  only.  But,  as  I  said  before,  if 
ihis  Bill  were  the  only  Bill  before  the  House,  I 
should  vote  for  the  second  reading.  Even  as 
4ate  as  a  few  hours  ago,  and  before  the  Bill 
was  actually  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  members,  I 
had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  I  should  not 
Yote  for  the  second  reading,  and  I  only  made 
up  my  mind  upon  the  subject  this  evening. 
With  regard  to  this  Bill  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  Bill,  there  are  probably  many  things 
in  both  Bills  for  which  one  discussion  can 
suffice.  No  doubt  the  chief  defect  in  this  Bill 
is  the  leaving-out  of  the  reduction  clause.  It 
Is  aU  very  well   to  say  that  those  who  sup- 


port reduction  simply  support  it  as  the  means 
of  clouding  the  issue,  and  of  defeating  the 
prohibition  vote.  I  repudiate  that  argument.  I 
say  that  the  man  who  wants  reduction  is,  in 
some  cases,  as  sincere  for  it  as  the  man  who 
wants  total  extinction  of  the  liquor  ttaffic.  I 
want  reduction,  not  because  I  think  that  neces- 
sarily there  will  be  less  drinking  and  less 
drunkenness  because  you  see  seven  public- 
houses  instead  of  nine,  but  because  I  believe  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  curb  and  con- 
trol the  worse  sort  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  make  the  publichouses  observe  the 
law.  As  long  as  you  have  simply  regulation 
to  prohibit  the  trade  I  think  that  some  of  the 
publichouses  —  not  the  respectable  ones,  but 
those  that  are  not  entirely  respectable  —  will 
constantly  yield  to  temptation,  and  will  breaJc 
the  law.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  they  are  all 
afraid  of,  it  is  that  of  losing  their  license  under 
the  reduction  clause,  and  my  belief  is  that 
through  the  greater  part  of  New  Zealand  the 
hotelkeepers  fear  this  reduction  clause  far  more 
than  they  fear  the  prohibition  vote.  They  be- 
lieve that  prohibition  is  not  a  live  question. 
They  judge  that  it  is  beyond  the  horizon  of 
practical  politics,  except  in  one  or  two  scat* 
tered  and  exceptional  districts.  But  they  do 
see  that  reduction  is  a  live  question.  There- 
fore, for  reduction-cu7n-regulation  I  shall  vote ;' 
and  I  do  trust  that  if  this  Bill  is  persevered 
with,  if  the  House  prefers  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  the  House  will  insist  upon  a 
reduction  clause.  Then,  in  this  Bill  there  is 
the  question  of  the  cumulative  vote.  We  have 
had  since  1893  the  single  vote  and  the  double 
or  cumulative  vote.  £i  1893  I  voted  for  the 
cumulative  vote,  because  I  did  think  that  it 
was  inadvisable  to  set  the  reductionists  and  the 
Prohibitionists  at  war  with  one  another.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  injustice  in 
the  cumulative  vote.  It  is  this :  Any  cumula- 
tive vote  may  force  a  large  number  of  Prohibi- 
tionists who  do  not  want  to  vote  for  reduction 
to  vote  reduction.  Although  you  know  that 
if  they  had  the  choice  they  would  not  vote  for 
reduction,  you  count  their  votes  as  for  it. 
This  is  almost  the  only  instance  that  I  know 
of  in  the  law  of  New  Zealand,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other  country,  in  which  a  man's  vote 
is  actually  counted  for  something  against  his 
will,  and  for  which  he  does  not  wish  to  vote. 
Honourable  members  must  admit  that  this 
is  neither  logical  nor  just.  Therefore,  in  the 
Government  Bill,  for  that  reason,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  we  endeavour  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  giving  the  Prohibitionists  two 
votes  and  the  reductionists  two  votes,  allowing 
them  to  vote  for  reduction  and  for  prohibition, 
or  whichever  they  desire.  If  I  thought  that 
this  clause  in  the  Government  Bill  did  not  allow 
the  two  sections  to  vote  both  for  reduction  and 
prohibition  I  would  vote  against  that  clause 
in  Committee,  and  vote  for  going  back  to  the 
cumulative  system.  Let  honourable  members 
see  how  it  will  work.  In  any  district  in  New 
Zealand  where  Prohibitionists  wish  to  vote 
reduction  and  locaJ  prohibition  they  can  do  so. 
If  they  think  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
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carry  local  prohibition  in  that  district  they 
can  still  vote  for  total  prohibition,  and  still 
have  another  string  to  their  bow,  and  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  total  prohibition  they  can 
vote  for  reduction  of  licenses.  It  will  not  pit 
the  temperance  party  against  one  another : 
on  the  contrary,  every  opportunity  is  given  to 
them  to  vote  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  to  work  together  against  the  status  quo 
ante. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No. 

Mr.  BEEVES.  — It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
arithmetic.  Of  course,  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man says  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four 
but  nought,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  prove 
that  he  is  wrong;  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
a  mathematical  fact  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  if  the  honourable  gentleman  says  "  No," 
I  cannot  argue  with  him.  I  say,  if  the  Prohibi- 
tionists are  allowed  to  have  two  votes, — if  the 
Prohibitionists  are  allowed  to  vote  for  prohibi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  for  reduction, — 
they  and  the  reductionists  do  not  neutralise 
one  another.  As  I  said,  if  the  Prohibition- 
ists think  they  are  too  weak  in  the  district 
to  carry  local  prohibition,  they  can  vote  for 
reduction ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  believe 
they  have  a  three-fifths  majority,  they  can  give 
their  votes  for  local  prohibition  and  national 
'prohibition,  and  can  carry  local  prohibition  if 
they  are  strong  enough  to  do  so.  I  certainly 
have  no  wish  to  subdivide  the  temperance  vote ; 
quite  the  reverse.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
question ;  and  if  through  the  debate  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  object  to  the  Government 
proposal  convert  me  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  will  do  away 
with  all  suspicion  that  there  is  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  set  the  reduc- 
tionists fighting  with  the  Prohibitionists,  be- 
cause I  can  assure  honourable  members  there 
is  no  such  desire ;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  want. 
Then,  there  was  a  strong  argument  brought  to 
bear  by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
against  what  he  called  the  license  for  three 
years.  He  and  others  wish  the  people  to 
have  power  once  every  three  years  to  wipe 
out  all  publichouses  without  any  compensa- 
tion. I  say,  by  all  means  let  them  have  that 
power.  But  he  also  says,  if  the  people  declare 
they  will  not  wipe  them  out  during  the  three 
years,  that  an  elective  Committee  shall  still 
have  the  power  to  wipe  them  out.  There  can 
be  no  logic  in  that,  neither  can  there  be  equity 
nor  justice,  because,  if  the  publicans  who  con- 
duct their  houses  legally  and  properly  have 
once  every  three  years  to  run  the  frightful  risk 
of  being  completely  ruined,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  because  the  people  dislike  the 
liquor  traffic — if  they  have  to  run  this  awful 
risk  of  absolute  and  complete  ruin,  without  a 
penny  of  compensation  —  if  they  run  this 
gauntlet  successfully,  it  is  little  enodgh  to 
do  for  them  to  allow  them  to  remain  nndis- 
turbed  for  three  years,  provided  they  do  not 
break  the  law :  and  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by 
that.  The  old  tale  about  licenses  from  year  to 
year  is  all  very  well  when  there  is  no  local- 
option  vote,  and  when  the  publican  virtually 
Mr,  Beeves 


ran  no  risk  of  total  extinction  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  But  we  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold: 
we  cannot  with  one  breath  say  that  we  giva^ 
the  power  to  the  people  once  every  three  yean 
to  settle  the  question,  and  with  the  »ext  breath 
say  we  will  give  power  to  a  Committee  to  unda 
the  work  the  people  have  done  at  the  licensing 
polls,  and  bring  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
nought.  The  thing  is  illogical ;  it  is  Mmoet 
unconstitutional;  but,  worse  than  these  two 
things,  it  is  distinctly  unjust  and  unfair.  TheQ 
we  come  to  the  great  question  of  the  three- 
fifths  majority ;  and  there,  I  admit,  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  very  first  importance.  I  have  stuck 
to  the  three-fifths  majority  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  I  mean  to  do  so.  It  cost  me,  I  dar» 
say,  one  thousand  votes  at  the  last  Christchorch 
election. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— You  did  not  want  them. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Well,  yes,  I  got  on  without 
them;  but  whether  it  costs  me  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  votes  at  the  next  election  I 
shall  stick  to  the  three-fifths  majority.  And  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  acquainted 
with  the  subject  —  any  man  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  or  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great 
country— or  a  small  one,  for  the  matter  of 
that  —  anybody  who  has  had  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  all,  and  not  to  the  views  of  a 
few  worthy  visionaries  —  however  worthy  they 
may  be— can  object  to  the  three-fifthB  ma* 
jority,  or  can  look  with  equanimity  at  the 
idea  o£  carrying  prohibition  by  a  single  vote. 
The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  him* 
self,  clear  and  emphatic  as  he  often  is,  saccess- 
ful  as  an  advocate  and  clear  as  a  logician 
though  he  be,  seemed  to  fiounder  as  he  came 
to  this  point.  On  the  one  hand,  he  aeked 
for  a  right  to  have  a  bare  majority,  and  in  the 
next  breath  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  well  if  prohibition  were  carried  by  a  bare 
majority.  And  exactly  what  he  says  is  said 
by  almost  every  temperance  advocate  I  have 
ever  talked  to  in  private — namely,  that  they  do 
not  think  it  advisable  that  prohibition  should 
be  carried  unless  by  a  substantial  majority. 
Very  well ;  if  they  do  not  think  it  advisable, 
and  do  not  want  it,  why  do  they  insist  on 
making  the  right  to  it  a  crucial  question? 
Why  do  they  fight  that  they  should  have 
what  they  do  not  think  desirable,  and  what 
they  do  not  want?  They  are  simply  fight- 
ing for  the  right  to  have  what  they  do  not 
think  desirable,  and  what  they  do  not  really 
want.  What  they  say  they  really  want  is  pro- 
hibition by  a  substantial  majority.  Very  well, 
three-fifths  majority  gives  them  that ;  and,  if 
anybody  comes  into  Parliament  under  the 
belief  that  prohibition  under  a  bare  majority 
is  a  good  thing,  if  that  man  had  been  in  the 
Government  for  a  few  years,  and  tried  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  and  seen  what  it  was  to 
administer  a  law  that  had  even  a  considerable 
minority  against  it,  he  would  begin  to  hesitate 
and  shrink  from  the  notion  of  administering 
prohibition  by  a  bare  majority.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  the  task  of  trying  to  enforce  absolute 
prohibition  in  New  Zealand,  if  only  at  the  will 
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of  a  bare  majority.  Why,  anything  like  a  con- 
siderable minority  of  people  can  make  it  im- 
possible to  administer  a  law  if  they  sincerely 
think  it  tyrannical,  or  an  interference  with  pri- 
vate liberty.  Now,  this  law—as  I  said  to  the 
senior  member  for  Welling; ton  City — requires 
something  different  from  all  other  laws,  be- 
cause the  principle  of  prohibition  is  different 
from  all  other  principles.  There  is  no  law  in 
the  land  like  it ;  there  is  no  law  which  follows  a 
sober,  decent,  respectable  citizen  into  his  private 
house,  and  proposes  to  control  what  he  does 
in  his  private  house — what  he  eats  and  drinks 
—  to  control  him  in  his  own  house  in  doing 
what  he  does  soberly,  and  properly,  and 
rightly.  And  yet  prohibition  proposes  to  do 
all  this,  because  the  Prohibitionists  say  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  State  they  should  do 
it.  Very  well ;  I  say  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  any  other  law  I  know  of — nothing  that 
follows    a   man   over   his    own    doorstep   and 

Eroposes  to  control  him  in  the  exercise  of 
is  private  judgment  and  reason  in  the  way 
that  prohibition  does.  And  that  is  the  chief 
reason  why  the  three-fifths  majority  is  desir- 
able,— because  there  is  no  law  like  it  at  all, 
and  therefore  special  safeguards  are  neces- 
sary. There  is  no  law  which  so  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  no  law  which  may 
be  so  frightfully  and  cruelly  ruinous  to  thou- 
sands of  decent  and  respectable  citizens.  I 
qmte  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  say 
there  is  no  evil  so  great  perhaps  as  the  avil  of 
drink,  and  that  therefore  desperate  evils  require 
desperate  remedies ;  but  that  truth — and  it  is 
true — does  not  do  away  with  the  great  truth 
that  no  law  is  so  arbitrary,  so  extraordinary, 
so  unusual  as  the  prohibition  law.  This  law, 
then,  being  utterly  unlike  all  others,  we  demo- 
crats have  a  right  to  demand  that  a  safeguard, 
in  itself  unusual  and  extraordinary,  shall  be 
annexed  to  it.  For  that  reason — not  only  be- 
cause it  is  fair  to  the  liquor  trade  and  those  who 
invest  their  money  in  it — and  we  certainly  have 
a  right  to  consider  those — but  because  of  the 
much  greater  thing,  that  it  is  interfering  with 
the  private  liberty  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, Will  it  be  possible  effectually  to  enforce 
and  maintain  a  law  simply  carried  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  people  ?  I  say,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Prohibitionists  themselves,  it  is  far  better 
that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  carrymg  a 
▼ote  except  by  a  substantial  majority,  and  I 
invite  the  Prohibitionists  to  consider  this,  and 
accept  the  three-fifths  majority,  as  I  know  a 
great  many  of  them  are  ready  to  do  in  their 
bearts.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity — 
a  thousand  pities — if  this  question  of  a  bare 
majority  versus  three-fifths  is  to  be  made  a 
question  to  divide  for  ever  Liberals  who  have 
a  desire  in  common — a  sincere  desire  to  fight 
the  great  fiend  of  drunkenness  —  the  evil  of 
excessive  indulgence  in  liquor.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  the  men  who  are  divided  on 
this  majority  point,  and  are  agreed  on  a  great 
many  other  points,  could  pull  together  racher 
than  that  the  question  of  three-fifths  versus 
bare  majority  should  be  made  a  fighting  flag  to 


divide  the  temperance  reformers  into  two  hostile 
companies.  I  invite  my  temperance  friends  to 
consider  this  point.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
other  points  I  wish  to  refer  to.  One  of  these  is 
what  the  honourable  member  for  Akaroa  said 
about  the  difference  between  the  Bill  of  1893, 
which  wanted  to  shut  up  publichouses,  and 
the  Bill  of  this  year,  which  wants  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  liquor.  He  objected  to  this  Bill  be- 
cause it  went  too  far.  Oddly  enough,  I  do  not 
agree  in  that.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  use  of  liquor  prohibited  in  New  Zealand, 
and  should  not  vote  for  it.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Prohibitionist  party  have  made  up 
their  minds,  after  a  long  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  after  practical  experience,  that  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  shutting  up  public- 
houses — that  to  them  "  prohibition  "  means  to 
prohibit  even  the  use  of  liquor  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Very 
well ;  we  have  got  to  reckon  with  this :  with 
the  fact  that  to  this  party— and  it  is  a  great 
and  powerful  party— prohibition  does  not  mean 
prohibition  unless  it  means  prohibiting  even 
the  use  of  liquor.  I  say,  therefore,  if  you  are 
going  to  give  them  the  right  to  vote  for  pro- 
hibition you  must  give  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  what  they  say  is  prohibition,  and  not  for 
what  they  do  not  accept  as  prohibition.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  national-prohibition  vote  and 
the  local-prohibition  vote,  I  am  prepared  to 
say — and  more  especially  in  the  national-pro- 
hibition vote — that  it  should  mean  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  liquor.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
carried,  but  I  think  the  Prohibitionists  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  those  issues.  More- 
over, as  has  been  said,  if  you  simply  shut  up 
the  publichouses  in  a  district,  and  allow  liquor 
to  be  sold  by  wholesale  dealers,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  will  be  a  very  doubtful 
benefit.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  a  locality  were 
entirely  educated,  and  composed  of  compara- 
tively well-to-do  people,  who  could  keep  private 
cellars  and  liquor  stores,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  shutting  up  publichouses  would  reduce 
drunkenness,  and  it  would  not  be  felt  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  But  seeing  that 
no  community  entirely  consists  of  such  people, 
seeing  that  in  this  country  the  large  majority 
of  every  community  consists  of  people  who 
cannot  keep  private  cellars,  then  you  know 
perfectly  well  what  will  be  the  result  of  shut- 
tins  up  publichouses  and  allowing  the  district 
to  be  flooded  with  liquor.  It  will  mean  sly 
grog-selling,  low  grog-shops,  and  debauchery  of 
all  kinds,  to  which  the  debauchery  you  occa- 
sionally see  in  badly-conducted  publichouses  is 
as  water  is  to  brandy.  It  moans  that  you  have, 
perhaps,  restricted  the  amount  of  drinking, 
but  have  increased  the  amount  of  drunkenness, 
wickedness,  and  debauchery.  For  this  reason, 
I  distinctly  say,  if  we  are  going  to  have  prohi- 
bition in  New  Zealand,  in  Heaven's  name  let 
us  have  prohibition,  and  let  it  be  real.  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  A  remark  has  been  made 
that  no  country — no  district — which  had  ever 
adopted  prohibition  had  ever  gone  back  on  it. 
That,  I  believe,  is  totally  incorrect.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  incorrect  unless  an  article  which 
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appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  **  Prohibition  in  Manitoba"  is  a  lie 
from  beginning  to  end.  This  gives  the  whole 
history  of  prohibition  in  that  Province.  It 
shows  how  it  was  tried  for  years,  and  was  deli- 
berately abandoned  last  year  by  the  express 
wish  of  the  people,  who  found  that  the  evils 
of  sly  grog- selling  were  much  worse  than  those 
of  licensed  sale  of  liquor.  Then,  in  another  of 
the  American  States  prohibition  was  made  an 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  by 
a  two-thirds  majority ;  but,  after  a  few  years* 
experience,  they  went  back  on  the  decision, 
and  abandoned  it  by  a  two- thirds  majority. 

10  30  ^^  ^  what  was  said  about  the  liquor 
traffic  being  conducted  by  the  State, 
it  is  quite  true.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
introduce  into  New  Zealand  an  Act  to  abolish 
private  trading  in  liquor,  and  hand  over  the 
whole  thing  to  the  State.  I  say  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  go  in  for  the  Gothenburg 
system,  and  not  do  it  in  the  half-hearted  way 
practised  by  Sweden  and  Norway.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  complete  and  thorough -going 
form  introduced  into  New  Zealand.  Or,  failing 
the  Gothenburg  system,  the  South  Carolina 
system  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  introduced 
here  in  New  Zealand,  instead  of  the  private 
trading.  But  that  is  impossible,  apparently, 
because  neither  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
State  who  have  the  question  chiefly  at  heart 
will  hear  of  any  such  thing  for  a  moment. 
And  if  one  advocates  such  a  thing,  one  lays 
oneself  open  to  the  suggestion  of  trying  to  draw 
a  red-herring  across  the  scent.  I  know  there- 
fore that  it  is  useless  wasting  time  in  advocat- 
ing any  system  of  State  trade.  One  can  but 
hope  that  bitter  experience  will  educate  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  up  to  it,  and — though 
It  may  be  many  years  hence  —  that  the  two 
extreme  parties  in  the  State,  after  fighting  and 
fighting,  will  come  to  a  reasonable  adaptation 
of  the  Gothenburg  system.  It  may  happen 
some  day,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  s^e  that  day, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  yet. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  desire,  Sir,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  to  the  House  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Before  dealing 
with  the  Bill  itself,  or  with  any  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  for  or  against  it,  I  should  like 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Pamell.  He  said 
the  Government  Bill  of  last  session  was  carried 
through  this  House  without  a  division.  Honour- 
able members  will  know  quite  well  what  that 
was  for.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session 
that  it  was  arranged  to  push  it  on,  avoid  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading,  and  so  get  the 
work  done.  Then,  the  honourable  gentleman 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munro 
had  said  at  a  public  meeting  which  he  was 
addressing  that  the  Premier  had  withdrawn 
the  Bill  to  save  some  members  of  the  House 
from  political  degradation.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munro  ap- 
plied that  term,  but  I  think  the  House  would 
not  be  far  wrong  if  it  came  to  some  conclusion 
on  the  matter.  The  honourable  gentleman 
Mr,  Reeves 


then  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  Christchuroh 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  large  amount  of  ap- 
plause at  a  public  meeting,  and  he  said  he  had 
got  voluminous  applause  at  some  of  his  meet- 
ings.  Well,  Sir,  there  are  always  two  sorts  of 
applause  to  be  gained.  The  one  is  the  applause 
which  follows  the  exhibition  by  an  individual 
at  some  entertainment,  and  the  other  is  the 
applause  gained  by  a  xnan  for  intellectual 
attainments  and  for  noble 'thoughts.  I  can  onlj 
say  that  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Pamell  is  never  likely  to  gain  the  latter.  Now, 
I  should  like,  in  leaving  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Pamell,  to  say  that  his  statements,  his 
arguments,  and  his  peculiarities  are  only  worth 
being  treated  in  one  way,  and  that  is  to  ignore 
them.  I  was  extremely  pleased  in  many  re- 
spects to  hear  the  speech  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  just  now.  It  shows  that  since 
we  met  last  year  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
made  vast  strides  towards  the  platform  of  what 
are  termed  '*  the  fanatical  Prohibitionists,"  and 
in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two  we  may 
find  that  he  has  made  further  strides,  and  may 
be  found  fighting  on  our  platform.  There  was 
one  thing  which  struck  me  while  he  was  speak- 
ing. It  was  this  fact :  that  from  time  to  time 
I  was  doubtful  where  he  was.  Sometimes  I 
thought  we  had  made  a  complete  convert  of 
him,  and  then  I  found  he  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  altogether.  I  have  now,  however, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  hearing  the 
honourable  gentleman  speak,  that  he  will  re- 
main in  a  state  of  transition  as  long  as  he  can 
until  he  finds  the  way  the  cat  jumps.  He  will 
then  make  up  his  mind.  He  told  us  to-night 
that  he  was  speaking  as  a  private  member, 
and  when  he  was  speaking  as  such  I  really 
enjoyed  his  utterances  very  much.  I  have 
heard  the  Premier  say  the  administration  of 
the  police  is  perfect.  The  Premier  was  speak- 
ing then  in  his  official  capacity;  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  to-night  was  speaking  as  a 
private  member  of  the  House  when  he  told  us 
that  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  the  Police  Department  were  true.  Of 
course,  as  a  private  member  he  could  make 
that  admission,  though  as  a  Minister  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  some 
very  strong  remarks  made  by  temperance  advo- 
cates, and  I  have  heard  some  remarks  that  I 
might  not  possibly  agree  with  altogether,  bat 
when  the  Minister  of  Education  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  liquor  trade,  a  trade  which,  I 
venture  to  say, — and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  offen- 
sive in  any  way, — supported  him  fairly  well  at 
the  last  election,  and  when  he  says  there  is 
no  trick  or  dodge  that  is  not  practised  by  some 
members  of  that  trade,  then  I  say  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  a  very  poor  idea  of 
that  trade,  although,  I  believe,  a  very  correct 
one. 

Mr.  GROWTHER.— It  is  in  general  appli- 
cation these  times. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  agree  with  the  honour- 
able member  for  Auckland  City.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  also  said  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  labour- 
laws,  and  the  most  they  could  do  was  to  try 
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their  best  to  enforoe  them.  Well,  that  is  just 
what  we  are  asking  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  licensing-law  and  prohibition.  If 
prohibition  is  carried  we  quite  recognise  that 
there  will  be  an  amount  of  sly  grog-selling  going 
on;  but  we  have  got  that  now:  this  House 
has  passed  Acts  to  restrain  the  evil,  but  we 
have  not  put  an  end  to  ic.  We  do  the  best  we 
can,  cund  bhat  is  all  we  ask  the  police  officers 
and  others  to  do.  Then,  there  was  another 
proposal  in  the  Minister's  speech,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  cause  a  little  anxiety  in  the  House. 
Speaking  of  the  suggestion  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Akaroa  that  inspectors  should  be 
appointed,  the  honourable  gentleman  also  said 
it  was  just  possible  he  might  be  in  favour  of 
a  Minister  of  this  department  being  appomted 
specially  to  enforce  the  lioensing-laws  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  enforced  the  labour-laws 
in  the  country.  Well,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
another  portfolio  created,  to  be  given  to  another 
member  of  the  House,  I  can  only  say  I  hope 
the  appointment  will  be  made  speedily,  so  as  to 
avoid  making  any  honourable  members  uneasy 
in  their  minds  as  to  who  is  going  to  get  the  ap- 
pointment. Then,  the  honourable  gentleman 
speaks  as  though  he  was  very  anxious  that  the 
!^ohibitionists  should  not  be  defeated,  and  chat 
the  Prohibitionists  and  reductionists  should  not 
be  set  fighting  against  each  other.  Well,  what 
is  the  proposal  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned ?  Neither  Prohibitionists  nor  reduction- 
ists want  the  licenses  continued  as  they  are 
at  present;  and  in  that  respect  I  think  the 
Government  Bill  is  no  better  than  the  Act 
on  the  statute-book.  Then,  the  honourable 
member  spoke  very  fully  in  favour  of  the  clause 
in  the  Aot  of  last  year  giving  the  publicans  the 
light  to  a  renewal  for  the  two  succeeding  years 
— that  is,  a  three-years  tenure, — and  he  said 
they  were  entitled  to  that  in  consideration  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  had  spent  in  building 
and  in  carrying  on  their  trade.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Mataura  does  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  law  as  it  existed  in  1881. 
In  the  Licensing  Act  of  1881  there  were  cer- 
tain objections  to  the  renewal  that  could 
be  raised.  One  was  that  the  publican  was  of 
■a  confirmed  bad  character,  or  of  drunken 
habits, — and  I  presume  the  Minister  would  be 
•quite  prepared  to  agree  that  the  license  should 
be  cancelled  under  such  circumstances, — or 
that  the  premises  were  out  of  repair,  or  that 
4he  house  was  being  conducted  in  an  improper 
manner,  or  that  drunkenness  was  permitted 
therein,  or  that  any  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  license  was  granted  had  not  been 
-eatisfaotorily  fulfilled,  or  that  the  license  was 
not  required  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  is 
aU  the  Bill  proposes  to  provide.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Mataura  does  not  wish  to 
oommit  any  further  injustice  than  that.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  injustice  at  all.  Under  the 
Act  of  1881  a  license  was  obtained  for  a 
jrear,  and  if  the  publican  was  not  guilty  of 
any  of  the  offences  I  have  mentioned  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  get  his  renewal. 
The  Bill  of  the  honourable  member  for  Ma- 
4aura  proposes  to  put  a  publican  in  exactly  the 


same  position  as  under  the  Act  of  1881 ;  and 
I,  for  one,  say  that  giving  the  publican  the 
right  of  renewal  for  two  succeediug  years  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  people  themselves.  Then, 
the  honourable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bare  majority,  and  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  Prohibitionists  them- 
selves had  deplored  the  carrying  of  prohibition 
by  a  majority  of  one.  But  while  we  may  de- 
plore such  an  effect  as  that,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  likely  to  happen,  because  I  think  the 
majority  will  be  a  big  one  either  way.  Some 
of  us  have  been  sent  here  by  large  majorities, 
and  some  of  us  by  small  majorities. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.  —  And  some  with  no 
majority. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— And  some  of  us  with  no 
majority  at  all  of  votes  in  the  district.  Now, 
supposing  one  member  came  here  to  support 
the  Liberal  party  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  I 
am  sure  we  should  deplore  the  fact  that  there 
was  only  a  majority  of  one;  but  still  the 
majority  of  one  vote  would  allow  him  to  sit  in 
the  House  and  vote  on  any  matter  submitted 
to  the  House.  Or,  supposing  one  of  the  Bills 
introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  regu- 
late the  working  of  factories,  or  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  undesirable  immigrants,  were 
carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  we 
might  deplore  the  fact,  but  the  Bill  would  still 
be  enforced. 

Mr.  REEVES.  —  If  it  was  only  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  it  would  be  thrown  out  in 
another  place. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.  —  Well,  suppose  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  another 
place  ? 

Mr.  REEVES.— It  would  not  be  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  unless  it  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  here. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— Then,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, prohibition  would  not  be  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one,  but  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  REEVES.— There  is  no  law  like  this 
that  would  enter  into  a  man's  private  affairs. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— What  does  the  Factories 
Act  do  ?  Does  it  not  enforce  certain  conditions 
as  to  the  employment  of  labour  by  a  private 
individual,  and  doe.s  it  not  say  how  he  shall 
conduct  his  factory  ?  And  quite  right,  too ;  but 
I  say  the  licensing-law  as  brought  down  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  is  not  the 
only  law  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
So  far  as  the  Minister  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  or  so  we  may  find  that  he  has 
made  as  great  an  advance  in  his  views  as  he 
has  made  in  the  past  year,  and  that  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  support  in 
the  same  degree  as  we  have  for  some  time  past 
had  his  opposition.  I  feel  certain  of  this :  that 
if  be  will  give  us  that,  and  also  give  us  his  able 
influence  and  great  gifts  of  speech,  he  will  help 
our  cause  materially.  Now  I  should  like  to 
say  one  or  two  words  in  reference  to  the  Hon. 
the  Premier.  The  Premier  spoke  of  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  and  he  said  doubts  had  been  cast  on 
the  sinceritv  of  the  Grovemment,  and  that  we 
had  no  right   to   accuse   him  of    insincerity 
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in  that  way.  Well,  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  consolidation  Bill  was  introduced 
on  the  21st  August;  the  second  reading  wm 
taken  on  the  13 th  September,  tweWe  weeks 
alter  the  Houfie  bad  been  in  session;  and 
we  only  had  it  in  Committee,  I  think,  for 
two  nights,  and  that  was  the  last  we  heard 
of  it.  The  Bill  itself  was  called  a  consolida- 
tion measure,  and  wo  had  no  chance  of  passing 
it  during  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and 
if  we  have  done  the  Premier  any  injustice 
in  thinking  he  was  not  altogether  in  earnest 
about  passing  the  Bill  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  experience  of  last  session  leads 
us  to  that  conclusion.  Now  to  revert  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Parnell.  He  told  us 
about  the  Premier  having  assisted  him  during 
that  stonewall  last  session.  I  made  that  state- 
ment, and  I  stand  by  it ;  and  I  can  produce 
not  only  members  of  this  House,  but  also 
strangers  who  were  in  the  House,  to  prove  that 
the  Premier  was  giving  him  some  assistance.  I 
am  not  blaming  the  Premier  for  it,  but  it  only 
goes  to  show  that  the  Premier  is  not  altogether 
in  earnest  about  this  temperance  reform,  nor 
was  he  last  year.  I  believe  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  just  about  as  anxious  to  get  this 
matter  settled  before  the  next  general  election 
as  any  one  in  this  House,  because  he  recognises 
that  it  will  be  a  disturbing  element  at  that 
election.  While  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  speaking,  a  note  was  passed  up  to  me  from 
one  of  the  members  in  the  House,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  distinctly  recollected  the  Premier 
prompting  the  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  referred,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  that  that  actually  took  place, 
along  with  other  things.  Then,  Sir,  the  Pre- 
mier referred  to  conventions,  and  he  attempted 
to  show  that  these  temperance  conventions 
which  have  been  held  were  practically  of 
no  account ;  that  the  same  gentlemen  at- 
tended them  and  spoke  in  favour  of  certain 
principles,  and  practically  he  said  he  thought 
that  the  temperance  party  was  magnified ; 
that  it  might  be  a  very  small  party,  and  that 
he  would  like  to  know  what  the  real  strength  of 
the  party  was.  But,  as  against  the  honourable 
gentleman's  statement  on  that  head,  we  had 
the  fact  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  in  speak- 
ing after  him,  admitting  that  the  temperance 
party  was  a  great  and  powerful  party  ;  so  that, 
putting  the  statement  of  one  Minister  against 
that  of  the  other,  it  would  eeem  to  me  that 
there  is  a  little  division  in  the  Cabinet  on  that 
point.  But,  even  supposing  it  were  true,  as 
the  Premier  states,  that  the  same  speakers 
who  were  at  the  convention  some  time  ago 
were  the  same  as  were  present  at  a  previous 
convention — and  in  this  connection  I  may  say 
that  we  did  not  have  the  same  speakers  at  the 
Dunedin  convention  as  we  had  at  the  con- 
vention held  at  Psklmerston  North,  and  that  we 
had  not  at  the  Wellington  convention  the  same 
speakers  as  attended  the  convention  at  Inver- 
cargill  —  but,  even  supposing  it  were  so,  that 
argument  may  be  extended  further.  We  have 
only  one  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  House, 
and  he  has  addressed  various  meetings  in  the 
Afr.  (?.  J.  Smith 


colony,  and  was  the  'principal  speaker  at  these^ 
meetings  wknQ  spoke  in  favour  of  the  labour- 
laws.  But,  because  he  went  to  these  meetings' 
and  attended  them  all,  are  we  therefore  to- 
assume  the  strength  of  the  labour  party  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  main  speaker  there  T 
Certainly  not.  Then,  again,  we  have  only  one 
great  Liberal  Premier  in  the  colony.  That 
honourable  gentleman  h€bs  made  speeches  at 
various  places  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
has  had  large  audiences,  and  has  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  speaking.  If  we  fol- 
lowed him  from  one  of  these  meetings  to  another 
are  we  to  assume  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
party  from  the  fact  that  the  Premier  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  each  of  them  ?  Certainly 
not.  It  is  quite  true  that  certain  members  of 
the  temperance  party  are  very  anxious  for 
temperaaoe  reform,  and  that  they  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  Attending  meetings,  giving, 
what  they  believe  to  bo  the  urue  solution  of  the 
licensing  question  to  the  people ;  but  the  people- 
who  attend  the  meetings  to  hear  them  are  in 
each  place  a  di£ferent  set  of  people  altogether ;. 
audit  is  a  very  curious  thing,  if  the  temperance 
party  is  so  small,  that  a  temperance  meeting 
will  command  one  of  the  largest  audiences  that- 
can  be  gathered  together  in  any  of  the  four 
centres  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  enthu- 
siasm there  is  greater  than  is  manifested  oiv 
any  other  subject.  Then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man  said  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the- 
good  there  is  among  the  people,  and  that  they 
would  not  descend  to  deceitful  means.  What 
did  we  pass  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for? 
We  evidently  believed  that  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  were  not  altogether  good ;  or  why  did 
we  make  provision  that  anybody  should  be 
punished  for  acting  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  ?  Coming  now.  Sir,  to* 
the  question  of  the  vote  for  reduction,  I  am 
amazed  at  this  question  of  reduction  being 
kept  so  prominently  before  the  House.  At 
the  last  election  the  votes  for  continuance- 
were  42,429,  the  votes  for  reduction  were 
16,096,  ilnd  for  no  licenses  48,993  ;  and  so, 
for  a  paltry  16,096  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
107,518  votes,  this  reduction  clause  is  to  be- 
kept  in.  That  simply  complicates  the  issue  so 
far  as  the  voting  is  concerned.  The  question  of 
the  reduction  is,  by  the  Bill  now  before  the- 
Houise,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee* 
We  say  that  the  one  great  question  to  be  de* 
cided  by  the  people  is,  "License,"  or  "No 
license."  If  they  say  there  shall  be  licenses., 
we  are  then  content  to  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mittees to  say  how  many  licenses  shall  be 
issued  or  refused.  The  power  contained  in  the- 
Act  of  1891  is  revived  in  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House.  The  honourable  gentleman  also- 
made  some  remarks  about  conditional  licenses, 
and  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdities  of  the  Bill  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Mataura.  But,  as  the  Bill  proposes  to- 
do  away  with  conditional  licenses,  his  remarkb 
do  not  apply.  Now,  the  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  this  matter — or,  rather,  as  to  what 
majority  shall  rule— seems  to  be  a  very  burning^ 
one.     We  contend,  on  this  matter,   that  oft 
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prinoiple  we  are  entitled  to  hsre  H  d— ided  by 
a  bare  majority.  The  Premier,  of  ootinn,  Mys 
**  No,"  and  in  the  Bill  he  will  presently  bring 
before  the  House  provision  is  made  to  oontinae 
the  clause  in  the  present  Act  requiring  a  three- 
fifths  majority  before  prohibition  can  be  carried. 
Now,  as  the  figures  quoted  by  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Sh:  B.  Stout)  were 
challenged,  I  will  put  the  matter  to  the  House 
in  another  way,  and  perhapw  my  figures  may 
also  be  challenged.  We  will  suppose  1,000 
Yotes  are  cast  at  a  poll ;  that  599  votes  are  cast 
for  prohibition— that  is,  1  less  than  a  three-fifths 
majority — and  that  401  votes  are  cast  for  re- 
duction. That  makes  the  total  of  1,000  votes. 
The  prohibition  vote  is  one  short  of  the  three- 
fifths  majority,  and  the  reduction  vote  is  100 
short  of  the  bare  majority  required  for  a  re- 
duction. The  consequence  is  that,  although 
not  a  solitary  vote  has  been  cast  for  continu- 
ance, yet  those  who  want  continuance  carry 
it,  and  neither  the  Prohibitionists  nor  the 
reductionists  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  I  have  made  that  quite  clear.  That 
would  be  the  result  of  the  poll,  and  the  honour- 
able member  has  no  right  to  say  it  will  not 
take  place.  In  principle  it  is  unfair,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  embody  an  unfair  principle  in 
any  measure  brought  before  this  House.  I 
never  dreamt  for  one  moment  that  the  Liberal 
party  would  propose  any  such  thing  as  to 
decide  any  measure  by  a  majority  of  three- 
fifths.  Why,  up  to  this  time  m  local  bodies' 
legislation  it  has  been  recognised  that  we  may 
require  a  larger  majority  than  a  bare  majority ; 
and  yet,  what  are  we  doing  ?  We  are  intro- 
ducing the  question  of  the  bare  majority  on 
questions  of  raising  loans,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  this  question  of  licensing  we  propose 
to  continue  such  a  restriction  as  a  three- 
fifths  majority.  What  does  the  honourable 
gentleman  propose  to  do  with  Bellamy's? 
Does  he  wish  it  to  be  closed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority, or  by  a  majority  of  three -fifths?  It  is 
rather  curious  that,  while  the  honourable  gentle- 
man insists  on  a  three-fifths  majority  outside 
the  House,  yet  so  far  as  Bellamy's  is  concerned 
he  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  decision  of 
a  bare  majority.  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
strange  inconsistency  there.  The  honourable 
member  for  Akaroa  says  that  in  times  of 
national  or  local  excitement  prohibition  may 
be  carried.  Other  speakers  have  shown  a 
great  anxiety  to  conserve  the  interests  of  this 
particular  trade.  All  I  say  is  this:  that  if  a 
question  of  finance  or  the  question  of  licensing 
were  before  the  people  —  for  those  were  the 
two  terms  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Akaroa  used — the  people  themselves  would  soon 
decide  which  of  the  two  was  of  the  more  im- 
portance, and.  would  fight  on  that ;  and  if  the 
people  say  the  licensing  question  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  financial  question,  the  House 
has  no  right  to  tell  them  they  are  wrong. 
Some  honourable  gentlemen  talk  of  trusting 
the  people,  and  allowing  them  to  voce  as  they 
please.  Then,  go  the  full  length  and  trust  them 
absolutely.  The  Premier  made  some  remarks 
about  this  being  an  extreme  measure.     I  do 


not  know  whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
'was  referring  to  me  when  he  said  the  temper- 
ance party  in  eome  parts  of  the  colony  had 
claimed  to  have  a  repfeMatattve  who  wouki 
block-vote  for  out-and-out  prohibition,  and 
others  claimed  the  same  representative  as  a 
fair  and  just  representative. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  made  no  such  reference, 
and  I  have  not  said  a  word  that  conveyed  such 
a  thing.  I  understand  also  that  the  honour* 
able  gentleman  has  asserted  that,  on  a  previous- ' 
occasion  when  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was  before 
the  House,  I  primed  the  Government  Whip  to 
obstruct  the  Bill,  when  in  reality  I  did  my  best- 
to  stop  the  obstruction. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  do  not  think  he  primed 
the  Whip.  I  say  the  honourable  gentlemani 
assisted  him. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Prompted  him. 

Mr.  G.J.  SMITH.— "Prompted."  Yes,  I  made 
use  of  that  statement,  and  having  stated  my 
protest  I  am  content  to  leave  it  there.  The 
Premier  referred  to  this  as  an  extreme  mea- 
sure. I  say  it  is  not  an  extreme  measure^ 
Some  honourable  members  have  said  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  think  it  is  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics  or  not.  All  I  say  is,  any 
Licensing  Bill  passed  by  this  House  should 
contain  provisions  allowing  the  people  to  re- 
cord what  their  opinions  are  on  the  question  of 
licensing.  They  will  decide  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable or  not.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange 
protest  against  a  Liberal  Bill  that  it  contains 
a  provision  to  trust  the  people  to  say  what  is  for 
their  good  or  what  is  not  for  their  good.  On 
the  same  principle  they  should  refuse  to  refer 
any  question  to  the  people  because  they  might 
not  vote  in  the  way  that  the  so-called  great 
Liberal  party  think  they  ought  to  vote.  The 
main  question  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  I  take  to  be 
'*  License"  or  "  Ko  license,"  and  I  say  that  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  country.  The 
reduction  vote  I  have  no  great  objection  to  in 
one  sense,  but  I  say  that,  in  view  of  the  votes  re- 
corded at  the  last  election,  the  reduction  vote 
shows  that  the  people  are  on  one  side  or  the> 
other,  and,  that  being  so,  we  ought  to  make 
the  issue  as  simple  ea  possible,  and  leave  the 
contest  to  be  decided  on  the  issue  of  the 
"  License  "  or  "  No  license  "  vote  simply.  As  re- 
gards the  majority  question,  I  say  there  is  no* 
extreme  proposal  contained  in  a  Bill  that  con- 
tains the  principle  of  the  bare  majority.  We 
accept  that  rule  in  this  House  on  every  prin- 
ciple that  comes  before  us ;  the  other  Cham- 
ber accepts  the  same  principle ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  if  both  Houses  pass 
a  measure  by  a  bare  majority  it  is  put  in 
force— or  ought  to  be,  though  it  is  sometimea 
not  —  just  as  though  it  had  been  passed  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  House.  This  Bill,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  fair  measure,  and  I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  its  principles  are  concerned,  it 
can  be  objected  to.  It  gives  the  prohibition 
party  no  advantage;  it  simply  asks  for  then» 
the  right  to  record  their  convictions  on  a  great 
social  question  as  they  are  now  allowed  to  re- 
cord their  votes  on  other  questions.     I  hav» 
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much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  Bill  before 
"the  House. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  think  I  am  now  entitled 
to  make  an  explanation,  as  the  honourable 
member  has  reasserted  the  statement  con- 
^ceming  myself  which  he  first  made  on  the 
public  platform,  and  which,  of  course,  has 
been  corrected  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Pamell,  who  was  the  senior  Whip  of  the 
/Government  last  session.  I  say  here  now, — 
and  I  hope  the  honourable  member  will  believe 
me  when  I  make  the  statement,  and  will  accept 
my  word  as  one  gentleman  should  from  an- 
other,— instead  of  taking  up  the  attitude  the 

11  30  ^^^^^^^^^^^  member  accused  me  of 
'  doing,  I  did  my  very  best  to  restrain 
the  senior  Whip.  I  did  speak  to  him  very  for- 
cibly, and  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  obstruction 
against  my  wishes.  I  helped  the  honourable 
member  for  Christchurch  City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith) 
•«nd  those  with  him  to  keep  the  Bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  here  until  eleven  o'clock  next  day. 
I  think  it  very  extraordinary,  after  that  state- 
onent,  that  he  should  still  assert  I  helped  the 
honourable  member  for  Pamell  to  do  it. 

Mr.  REEVES.— I  also  wish  to  say  a  word 
•or  two  in  personal  explanation  of  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  with  regard  to  my 
•speech  to- night.  That  my  speech  disclosed 
•any  general  or  remarkable  change  of  views  is 
not  the  case.  Except  as  to  the  moiety  vote  I 
fhave  not  changed  my  mind. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— So  far  as  the  Premier's 
statement  is  concerned,  it  was  his  own  Bill  he 
was  keeping  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  and,  so 
far  as  my  statement  was  concerned,  I  have 
already  stated  I  am  not  alone  in  my  knowledge 
that  the  Premier  did  on  one  or  two  occasions 
prompt  the  honourable  member  for  Pamell, 
Mr.  Lawry. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Sir,  I  have  said  that  on  no 
one  occasion  did  I  do  so. 

Mr.  SPE  AKER.— The  Premier  has  explained 
that  he  never  prompted  the  course  of  action  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Parnell,  and  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  assertion  that  he 
did ;  you  must  accept  his  denial. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  am  quite  content  to 
(leave  it  there. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  desire,  Sir,  to  put  my 
-views  before  the  country  and  before  the  House 
•on  this  Bill.  I  am  surprised  that  the  tem- 
perance party  should  have  brought  this  Bill 
in  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  more  especially 
-when  they  knew,  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  know,  that  the  Government  had 
:given  a  promise  that  they  would  bring  in 
.an  amended  Bill.  When  the  conference 
met  in  Wellington  a  short  time  ago,  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Premier,  and  they  had 
a  promise  from  the  Premier  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  bring  in  an  amended  Bill.  But 
•they  were  not  satified  with  that — they  must 
rush  in  a  Bill  of  their  own  drafting.  I  am 
•one  of  those  who  believe  that  they  ought  to 
have  wedted  until  the  House  had  dealt  with 
the  Government  Bill,  because  we  know  the  pre- 
^ous  fate  of  these  private  Bills ;  and  I  feel  oon- 
^rinced  the  good  sense  of  the  House  will  say 
Mr.  G.  J.  Smith 


what  position  this  Bill  ought  to  be  in,  and  thai 
instesid  of  its  being  before  the  Government  Bill 
it  will  be  behind  the  Government  Bill.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  use  my  vote  to  place  it  in  that 
position.  These  prohibition  people  are  very 
queer  people  to  deal  with.  You  can  never 
satisfy  them,  and  you  never  will :  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  Parliament  of  New 
Zealand  has  given  to  the  temperance  people — 
and  they  admitted  this  —  greater  power  than 
they  ever  possessed  since  New  Zealand  had  a 
Constitution.  They  require  only  three  little 
amendments  to  the  present  Act  in  order  to 
make  it  workable  and  fair  all  round.  I  have 
discussed  this  question  with  the  leaders  of 
the  temperance  people  —  that  is,  with  the 
people  who  are  truly  interested  in  controlling 
the  liquor  traffic — true  temperance  people,  not 
men  like  the  honourable  member  for  Christ- 
church  City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith).  Why,  you  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  you  think  you  can  cany 
the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
until  you  prevent  it  from  being  used  publicly 
or  privately,  and  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
brought  into  the  colony  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Then  you  state  that  you 
will  start  with  smoking;  and  then  you  will 
go  and  carry  prohibition  further,— you  will 
suppress  racing,  and  then  dancing  ;  and  then 
you  are  going  to  make  the  world  moral  and 
religious  by  this  prohibition.  It  is  the  very 
fact  of  holding  these  extraordinary  doctrines 
that  is  retarding  the  temperance  movement.  I 
speak  as  a  friend  of  the  temperance  party, 
because  my  vote  will  show  in  every  division 
whether  I  have  not  supported  reform.  The 
only  vital  clause  in  the  Government  Bill  last 
session  was  when  they  proposed  to  make  an 
amendment  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ijioens- 
ing  Committee.  They  proposed  that  it  should 
consist  of  Chairmen  of  Road  Boards  and  County 
Councils,  and  so  forth.  What  was  the  result  ? 
Look  at  the  division-list  and  you  will  find  that 
we  have  always  been  in  favour  of  placing  this 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  And 
we  have  given  the  people  of  this  colony  the 
right  to  decide  this  great  question,  and  all  that 
was  required  was  to  make  three  amendments 
in  the  Bill  last  session.  During  last  session  I 
came  down  in  the  train  from  New  Plymouth 
with  the  great  Mr.  Isitt ;  and  I  believe  myself 
that  he  talked  out  twelve  hours  on  temperance 
and  prohibition — sometimes  quite  calmly  and 
rationally,  at  other  times  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  and  I  am  very  glad  there  is  an  honourable 
member  present  who  came  in  the  same  train. 
For  upwards  of  two  hours  Mr.  Isitt  made 
statements  in  that  strain,  and  was  talking  to 
an  honourable  gentleman  I  see  in  front  of  me, 
and  there  was  a  member  of  another  Chamber 
there.  I  did  not  join  in  what  was  going  on, 
because  I  was  afraid  to  do  it.  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  rumpus,  and  it  would  get  into  the 
papers ;  and  I  was  therefore  silent.  Of  course 
he  tackled  me  upon  the  question ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  As  soon  as  I  had  told  him 
my  views  he  quite  agreed  with  them.  He  said 
he  was  satisfied. 
An  Hon.  Mbmbee.— What  were  they  ? 
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Mr.  £.  M.  SMITH.'I  am  going  to  tell  yon. 
I  told  him  I  should  supporl;,  and  was  in  favour 
of  amending,  the  present  Act,  but  I  was  not  in 
favour  of  compelling  people  to  go  to  the  noli. 
I  said  that  if  people  would  not  go  to  the  poll  of 
their  own  free  will  they  should  not  be  dragged 
there ;  and  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  that 
those  people  who  went  there  should  decide  the 
issue.  How,  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  in  favour 
of  a  bare  majority  of  one,  and  I  will  not  sup- 
port that.  I  believe  in  the  three-fifths  ma- 
jority.   What  does  that  really  mean  ? 

An  Hon.  MEUBEB.~Did  he  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Yes ;  and  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  That  I  am  prepared  to  prove. 
What  is  the  three-fifths  majority  ?  To  simplify 
the  matter,  let  us  take  a  hundred  people.  If 
you  have  sixty  of  these  votes  for  prohibition  it 
will  be  carried.  That  is  really  10  per  cent,  of 
a  majority.  Beally  there  is  nine  between  what 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  bare  majority 
want.  You  can  get  a  blackboard  and  work  it 
out  quite  simply.  He  was  satisfied  on  that 
point.  Many  honourable  gentlemen  in  this 
House,  and  especially  the  members  represent- 
ing labour,  are  always  advocating  measures  in 
the  interests  of  labour.  They  say,  "  Can  you 
show  me  anything  else  but  what  is  carried 
by  a  bare  majority — ^a  majority  of  one?"  and 
then  they  go  on  to  illustrate  what  is  done  in 
the  case  of  members  of  Parliament.  Then,  I 
may  point  out  a  safeguard  which  is  brought  in 
in  the  case  of  these  great  industrial  struggles 
in  the  Old  Country.  What  does  every  union 
insist  upon  in  those  great  strikes  ?  Before  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  people  go  out  it 
requires  a  three-fourths  majority  at  a  taken 
poll,  and  after  scrutiny;  and  three  months 
have  to  ela*p8e  before  they  can  go  out,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  three-fourths  majority  that  they 
go  out.  Would  it  not  be  a  wicked  and  a 
cruel  thing,  when  we  know  the  destruction 
these  great  strikes  bring  about,  if  they  were 
to  go  out  on  a  bare  majority  of  one?  There 
is  the  illustration  in  favour  of  this  three-fifths 
majority  in  the  licensing  law.  It  is  only  by 
.this  wise  legislation  that  they  are  able  to  keep 
these  strikes  in  check.  And  this  is  just  one 
of  those  great  questions  that  require  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  three-fifths  majority.  We 
know  very  well,  if  this  great  question  were 
decided  by  a  majority  of  one,  what  it  would 
mean.  It  would  mean  that  there  would  be 
agitation.  People  would  be  protesting  and 
complaining ;  and  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
That  they  would  find  some  way  to  say  that 
some  man  had  voted  illegally  or  twice  over, 
and  there  would  be  expense ;  the  temperance 
people  would  be  rushing  into  Court.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  It  means  collection-plates 
going  round  to  contest  this  in  a  Court  of  law. 
There  would  be  much  waste  of  time  and 
money  if  this  great  question  were  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one.  I  say  the  people  who  are 
prepared  gradually  to  bring  about  reforms  on 
the  tem{)erance  question  are  satisfied  with  the 
poll  as  it  now  stands,  requiring  three-fifths 
to  decide  upon  one  thing.  And  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  there  is  a  sound,  substan- 


tial majority  in  this  House  which  vnll  stand 
by  the  three-fifths  majority.  The  results  of 
divisions  in  the  past  have  proved  such  to- 
be  the  case;  and  I  feel  convinced,  when  the 
division  takes  place  you  will  find  a  sufficient 
number  in  this  House  to  retain  that  clause  in 
the  Bill.  Another  reform  I  was  prepared  for 
was  this :  I  believe  the  license  to  every  house 
should  stand  upon  the  house  instead  of  being 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another.  I  have 
had  a  few  examples  in  my  district  of  the  evils 
of  that  transfer  business.  There  was  a  hotel 
burnt  down  at  Bell  Block.  There  were  two 
hotels  in  this  small  country  village.  Up  in  the 
Tarata  country  a  man  had  built  a  store 
and  had  an  accommodation-house.  When  he 
put  this  *store  up  there  were  not  sufficient 
people  in  the  district  to  warrant  a  hotel.  But 
as  time  went  on  and  population  increased  this 
man  wanted  to  get  a  license  ;  but  the  people 
at  Mokau,  a  different  part  of  the  district  alto- 
gether, had  carried  local  prohibition.  The 
poll  had  decided  that  there  should  not  be  an 
increase  of  hotels  in  the  district.  Therefore, 
although  he  had  a  big  petition  got  up  in  his 
favour,  he  could  not  get  a  license.  But  the  very 
minute  this  hotel  was  burnt  down  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  man  who  purchased  the 
license  went  up  to  this  district  and  pretended 
he  was  going  to  build  a  hotel  at  Tarata,  or 
Purangi,  and  they  actually  asked  this  store- 
keeper £200  for  the  transfer :  so  I  was  told. 
That  and  similar  cases  have  been  brought  to- 
my  notice.  It  is  unfair  to  transfer  licenses 
in  this  way.  If  a  house  has  a  license  and  it 
ceases  to  exist,  the  license  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred. On  that  point  myself  and  the  tem- 
perance people  agree,  and  I  hope  to  see  it 
embodied  in  the  Qovernment  Bill.  I  believe 
the  Government  are  in  favour  of  that.  The 
temperance  people  have  been  told  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  favour  of  that.  Where  have  these 
temperance  people  got  anything  to  growl  at?" 
They  have  no  room  to  growl  at  all.  With  these 
little  amendments  of  the  Bill  the  Bill  is  work- 
able. Has  the  legislation  of  this  Parliament 
not  proved  that  these  people  have  been  able  to 
carry  a  reduction — that  they  are  able  to  carry 
prohibition  ?  I  say  it  has  been  proved.  What 
were  the  arguments  of  the  temperance  people 
when  this  Bill  was  last  before  the  House?' 
They  said  the  hotelkeepers  would  go  round  to 
their  friends  and  keep  them  from  the  poll,  and 
therefore  the  poll  would  be  void.  Now,  I  said, 
**  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
believe  the  people  themselves  are  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  the  question.  You  temperance 
people  will  be  fighting ;  and  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  have  got  their 
livelihood  to  look  after,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  will  not  keep  from  the  poll."  What 
has  been  the  result?  In  only  one  or  two 
places  was  the  poll  void  because  half  the 
people  on  the  roll  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  At 
any  rate,  the  arguments  they  used  on  that 
occasion  were  not  borne  out  to  the  extent 
they  expected.  Such  being  the  case,  I  say 
that,  if  we  make  these  amendments  in  the  ex- 
isting law,  that  is  all  we  should  be  asked  to  do, . 
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«nd  in  doing  thab  we  should  be  aoting  fairly 
and  honourably  and  justly  all  round.  I  have 
^ways  been  against  the  members  of  this  Hou#b 
deciding  this  great  question.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  temperance  people  wanted  this  question 
settled  by  the  House  itself,  and  not  by  the 
•people.  I  remember  a  reverend  gentleman 
went  round  the  country  in  order  to  find  how  the 
mew  members  were  going  to  vote.  I  told  him 
at  the  incerview  that  I  was  decidedly  against 
^  majority  of  one  or  two  members  of  this  House 
saying  what  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
people  should  do.  I  said  the  fairest  way  was 
>that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
people  at  the  ballot.  My  belief  has  been  in  the 
past,  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  that  the  source 
of  all  power  is  the  people.  Why  should  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  be  called  upon  to  decide 
this  great  question  in  the  House  ?  As  it  is  now, 
•it  is  the  people  who  decide  it.  I  feel  convinced 
that,  if  the  direct  Yes  or  No  were  to  be  taken 
'to-morrow,  those  in  favour  of  this  measure 
would  be  hopelessly  in  a  minority.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  hope  the  House  will  take  the  advice 
•of  the  honourable  member  for  Selwyn.  Tem- 
perance reformers  would  then  gain  more  sym- 
pathy and  more  support  by  going  steadily  on, 
and  allowing  reform  to  take  place  gradually, 
slowly,  and  surely.  There  is  one  thing  in  the 
-Government  Bill  that  I  object  to,  and  which 
I  will  do  my  best  to  amend  in  Committee — 
that  is,  having  the  prohibition  poll,  either  for 
•nationcbl  prohibition  or  local  prohibition,  held 
on  election-day.  I  maintain  that  the  members 
of  this  House  are  sent  here  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  watch  every  Bill  that  comes 
before  the  House,  and  to  do  our  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  and  not  in  the  interests 
•of  any  particular  class.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man i  have  referred  to  said  he  was  prepared  to 
waive  that  point.  I  know,  myself,  however, 
'that  the  prohibition  party  are  not  satisfied 
with  men  who  are  moderate  in  their  views.  I 
■know,  if  they  had  the  power  to-morrow,  they 
would  extinguish  every  man  who  does  not 
•belong  to  their  ranks  and  go  as  far  as  they  do 
in  regard  to  this  question. 

An  Hon.  Member. — That  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— It  is  not  incorrect.  I 
know  they  have  gone  from  east  to  west  and 
from  ncMTth  to  south  in  this  colony,  and  have 
singled  out  men  from  their  own  ranks  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward  as  candidates  for  this 
House,  simply  because  they  were  in  favour  of 
total  abolition.  I  know  that  in  my  own  dis- 
trict they  have  tried  to  select  a  man  simply 
because  he  belonged  to  their  ranks.  The  only 
reason  why  they  did  not  bring  him  out  was 
because  they  knew  very  well  that  I  would 
'have  snuffed  him  out.  I  say  it  would  be 
wrong  in  principle  to  have  the  temperance 
people  deaUng  with  this  great  question  on  the 
-day  of  the  general  election.  Why,  it  takes 
now  in  some  of  the  large  polling-places  all 
their  time  to  get  through  the  poU  oy  six  or 
■seven  o'clock.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
this  additional  question  were  submitted  to  che 
people  on  the  same  day  ?  The  interests  would 
Mr.  E.  M.  SmUh 


be  conflicting.  There  would  be  a  scrutineec 
for  every  candidate,  and  if  there  were  six  oc 
seven  candidates  there  would  of  course  be  six  or 
seven  scrutineers.  There  would  be  a  publicans' 
scrutineer  and  a  temperance  party's  scrntineeE 
in  the  same  room  together.  It  would  be  like 
tying  two  Kilkenny  cats  together.  There  would 
be  a  great  scene  on  that  day.  I  say  these 
questions  should  be  fought  out  on  their  merits. 
We  have  effected  many  reforms  in  connection 
with  elections.  The  election  proceedings  are 
much  quieter  than  they  used  to  be.  Are  we 
now  gomg  to  undo  the  past  by  bringing  up  this 
question  to  be  decided  on  the  election- day  ? 
I  hope  the  House  will  pause  before  making 
such  a  change,  and  that  no  such  policy  will 
be  given  effect  to.  The  temperance  people 
themselves — unless  it  is  those  of  the  extreme 
Prohibitionist  party,  with  whom  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  work  in  harmony,  because  I  know 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility 
— but  the  people  who  have  been  working  the 
temperance  cause  for  years  are  my  friends  and 
supporters.  They  have  been  so  in  the  past, 
and  they  will  be  so  in  the  future.  They  have 
told  me  so  themselves.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
posted  copies  of  these  two  Bills  to  the  tem- 
perance electors  in  my  district.  I  said,  *'  Just 
you  read  them  over.  Tell  me  your  views  upon 
the  matter;  write  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  upon  any  particular 
clause.  I  am  prepared  to  receive  any  in- 
formation. I  want  to  listen  to  what  my  tem- 
perance supporters  and  friends  have  to  say.** 
I  have  had  this  matter  out  with  them  over 
and  over  again.  They  recognise  that  this  Par- 
liament -this  Government,  and  the  people's 
representatives  in  this  Chamber — have  given 
to  the  temperance  people  greater  power  than 
they  ever  possessed  before.  We  are  now 
able  to  control  and  regulate  the  trade  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  has  never  been  regulated 
before.  I  know,  myself,  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  Sunday  trading  going  on,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  hotelkeepers  take  a 
stand,  and  themselves  try  to  bring  about  a 
reform.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  attempt  to  suppress  Sunday  trading. 
But,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
publican  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  It  is  the 
public  themselves  who  will  intrude  on  Sundays 
and  force  publicans  to  serve  them.  If  we  were 
to  attempt  to  make  an  amendment  in  the  law, 
and  have  such  a  state  of  things  here  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  some  of  the  other  older  countries 
— namely,  to  let  the  hotels  be  open  during 
some  portion  of  Sunday — these  people  would 
look  upon  it  with  horror.  They  would  regard 
it  as  a  proposal  to  do  something  dishonourable. 
In  insisting  as  they  do  that  they  will  have 
total  prohibition  or  nothing  they  are  doing 
more  injury  to  the  cause  than  good.  I  fed 
convinced  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  consulted  his  own  feelings  and  desires — 
because  I  know,  myself,  that  he  makes  prao- 
tical,  sound,  good  speeches  —  he  would  not 
havd  brought  in  this  Bill,  but  would  have 
waited  for  the  Bill  which  the  Government  are 
introducing,  and  would  have  amended  clauses 
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in  tbe  Government  Bill  so  as  to  meet  the  case. 
Bat,  Sir,  that  vonld  not  have  suited  the 
ITempeiance  Alliance,  or  the  leaders  of  the  tem- 
perance canse,  or  the  platform  speakers  of  the 
temperance  party,  because  they  would  not 
then  have  had  power  over  the  people.  They 
^sh  to  say,  **  There  is  a  Bill  which  we  want 
to  pass  ;  that  is  the  Bill  we  mean  to  have,  and 
ve  will  have  no  other  Bill  but  that."  Taking 
the  facts  into  consideration,  taking  the  re- 
forms which  we  have  brought  about,  taking 
the  changes  which  are  going  on  among  the 
people,  I  believe  the  people  are  being  edu- 
■cated  on  this  great  question.  In  travelling 
through  the  country  I  think  we  should  be 
proud  of  the  young  New-Zealanders — proud  of 
the  young  men  of  New  Zealand.  Go  where 
you  will  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  very 
small  percentage  of  them — unless  it  is  in  tbe 
Jarge  towns — who  indulge  in  drink  at  all. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  I  shall  always  bo  will- 
ing to  lend  my  support  to  the  temperance 
people  in  carrying  out  these  reforms,  provided 
they  will  agree  to  the  reforms  being  brought 
about  slowly,  surely,  and  fairly,  and  provided 
that  they  will  respect  other  people's  opinions 
and  principles.  I  do  not  know  why  they  al- 
ways drag  in  the  question  of  compensation ; 
because  we  know  that  the  hotelkeeper  will  get 
no  compensation.  I  think,  however,  it  is  only 
Tight  that  the  hotelkeepers  should  have  peace 
between  one  poll  and  the  other,  because,  al- 
though the  poll  declares  that  their  licenses 
«hall  exist  between  one  poll  and  another,  it 
does  not  protect  them  against  any  irregularity. 
If  they  get  any  indorsement  upon  their  license, 
that  closes  the  house.  I  consider  that  is  arbi- 
traiy.  I  think  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  should 
«gree  to  its  going  to  the  Statutes  Revision  Com- 
mittee. In  the  meantime  we  shall  deal  with 
the  Government  Bill.  That  can  be  amended 
BO  as  to  embody  all  that  the  supporters  of  this 
Bill  desire.  If  they  will  agree  to  that  I  shall 
be  willing,  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Government  Bill,  to  help  the  honourable  gentle- 
man to  amend  this  Bill  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  my  speech.  I  think  the  temperance  cause 
will  not  lose  anything  by  taking  my  advice.  At 
«ny  rate  there  is  no  use  discussing  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Bill  at  the  present  moment.  I 
thought  it  was  only  right  and  just,  and  in  the 
anterests  of  my  constituents,  that  I  should  state 

12  0     ™y  views  upon  this  Government  ques- 

*  '    tion,   and  I  have  done  so.    I  thank 

the  House  for  receiving  what  I  have  got  to  say, 

and  will  reserve  anything  further  till  the  Bill 

■comes  before  us  in  Committee. 

Mr.  COLLINS.— I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
long,  but  from  the  importance  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House  I  desire  to  say  one  or  two  words 
upon  it.  First  of  all  I  would  congratulate  the 
mover  of  the  Bill  upon  the  very  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House.  I  could  only  wish.  Sir,  that  the  same 
ealm  and  deliberate  method  of  speech  bad  been 
followed  by  others  who  have  spoken  upon  his 
«ide  of  the  question.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  if 
one  should  happen  in  any  way  to  differ  from 


the  party  which  must  be  called  the  prohibition 
party  in  this  House,  one  is  at  once  accused  of 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  liquor  trade,  or  else  of 
endeavouring  to  conserve  the  interests  of  that 
particular  caJling.  Now,  I  personally  have  not 
the  least  desire  to  speak  on  behalf  of  any  trade, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  desire  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  the  liquor  party.  I  claim.  Sir,  to 
be  speaking  rather  on  behalf  of  that  great  party 
which  stands  between  the  extreme  Prohibition- 
ists on  the  one  side  and  the  extreme  drinking 
party  on  the  other,  and  that  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  Now,  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  K.  Stout) 
very  succinctly  summed  up  the  main  facts  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  Bill. 
He  said  we  had  to  consider,  first,  whether  wc 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  three-fifths  majority ; 
further,  when  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
poll  should  take  place  ;  and  the  cumulative  vote 
for  reduction.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  the 
honourable  gentleman's  contentions  with  re- 
gard to  the  cumulative  vote,  but  I  differ  from 
him  with  regard  to  the  day  when  the  poll 
should  be  taken.  I  think  it  is  imperative,  if 
the  expression  of  opinion  is  to  be  effective,  that 
that  expression  of  opinion  should  be  made 
upon  the  only  day  when  the  people  are  likely 
to  express  it  with  anything  like  unanimity, 
and  that  is  the  day  of  the  general  election. 
Further,  I  think  it  would  be  altogether  too  bad 
that  we  should  introduce  any  new  disturbing 
element,  by  which  business  is  to  be  disarranged, 
and  the  social  conditions  overturned,  as  they 
are  at  the  time  of  a  general  election.  Every 
one  knows  that  at  the  time  of  a  general  elec- 
tion business  is  disturbed,  and  matters  are 
almost  brought  to  a  commercial  and  social 
standstill  until  the  general  election  is  over. 
Now,  if  we  have  another  day  for  the  licensing 
election,  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  will 
be  brought  about :  there  will  be  great  expense 
caused  to  the  country,  and  social  and  commer- 
cial disturbance  greater  than  and  additional 
to  those  already  caused  by  the  general  election. 
This  is  sure  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
licensing-elcction  polls.  These  are  facts  which 
should,  I  think,  weigh  heavily  with  the  House. 
But  the  most  important  point  touched  upon  is 
that  of  the  three-fifths  majority ;  and  we  who 
claim  that  there  should  be  a  three-fifths  majority 
have  been  taunted  with  acting  in  violation  of 
democratic  principles.  I  would  point  out  that 
it  is  rather  the  temperance  party  who  are 
acting  in  violation  of  the  true  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  thus  opposing  the  three-fifths  vote  for 
prohibition.  What  is  the  very  aim  and  object 
of  the  local-option  vote  ?  It  is  that  it  shall 
give  effect  to  prohibitive  enactment^iand  surely 
the  honourable  gentleman  must  see  that  a  pro- 
hibitive enactment  can  only  be  effective  if  it  be 
supported  by  a  very  general  consensus  of  public 
opinion.  The  local-option  vote  which  will  result 
in  prohibition  must  have  a  large  majority. 
The  narrow  vote  would  at  once  render  ineffec- 
tive any  prohibitive  enactment  that  might  be 
passed.  I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  where  prohibition  has  been 
carried  by  a  small  majority  the  wave  of  probl^ 
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bition  has  passed  away,  and  the  people  have 
reverted  to  the  previous  condition  of  affairs. 
The  Ministei!  of  Education  corrected  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout),  who  affirmed  that,  prohibition  once 
having  been  effected,  the  condition  had  never 
been  changed.  I,  too,  here  have  a  little  book, 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  dealing  with  the  drink  question. 
He  says, — 

"An  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution 
can  only  be  made  by  a  majority  of  three- fifths 
of  the  popular  vote.  In  Bhode  Island,  in  188G, 
prohibition  was  carried  by  the  necessary  ma- 
jority. In  1889  prohibition,  which  had  thus 
become  a  law  of  the  State  Constitution,  was 
defeated  by  the  necessary  majority." 

Then  he  further  goes  on  to  say, — 

**  This  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  such 
a  large  number  of  the  population  of  one  State, 
amounting  to,  as  it  must  have  done,  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  having  taken  place,  as 
it  did  after  loss  than  three  years'  experience  of 
the  Working  of  the  prohibitory  law,  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  system.  The  theory  of 
prohibition  may  be  worthy  of  consideration 
and  praise,  but  the  absolute  impracticability 
of  the  working  of  such  a  system  in  most  places 
where  it  has  been  tried  has  led  a  large  number 
of  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  promote  tem- 
perance to  consider  whether  the  object  they 
have  in  view  will  not  be  better  advanced  by  a 
change  to  a  system  of  legislation  which,  al- 
though not  so  perfect  in  theory,  can  be  practi- 
cally worked." 

Now,  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  temperance  re- 
former. It  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  opposed  to 
temperance  principles ;  it  is  not  the  opinion  of 
one  having  any  interest  in  the  trade,  or  being 
desirous  of  conserving  the  vested  interests  of 
the  liquor  party.  It  is  written  by  ohQ  who 
desired  to  express  a  truly  philosophic  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Act.  Further, 
he  says, — 

"  The  point  seems  to  be  that  prohibition, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  put  in  operation 
in  a  district  where  there  is  a  strong  popular 
feeling,  almost  unanimous,  in  its  favour.  If 
the  areas  to  which  local  option  is  given  be 
small  enough  in  extent,  and  if  a  sufficiently 
large  majority  be  demanded  before  local  veto  is 
granted,  the  success  of  the  measure,  for  a  given 
area  at  all  events,  seems  certain." 

Now,  this  is  all  we  contend  for — that  the  ma- 
jority shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  expression  to 
the  popular  opinion  which  will  render  the  enact- 
ment safe  and  certain.  If  there  are  violations 
of  regulations  in  the  trade  now,  when  the  people 
have  only  to  wait  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
what  would  the  condition  be  if  a  very  large 
minority  were  robbed  of  something  which  they 
deemed  essential  either  to  their  comfort,  their 
convenience,  or  their  health?  If  a  lari^e 
minority  were  so  robbed,  surely  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
law  could  not  be  maintained;  the  enactment 
of  prohibition  can  only  be  effective  when  the 
minority  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  propor- 
tions. Those  whose  object  is  thus  to  render  the 
law  effective  are  told  that  they  are  violating 
Mr,  Collins 


democratic  principles.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Christchurch  City  advanced  this  azga- 
ment :  that  we  were  elected  to  this  House,  it 
might  be,  by  a  majority  of  one — that  is,  a  bare 
majority  suffices  to  eleot  a  representative  to 
Parliament.  I  may  say  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  honourable  member  does  not 
see  the  difference  between  an  election  of  this 
kind  and  a  prohibitive  enactment.  He  says 
a  Bill  may  be  enforced  by  a  majority  of  one. 
That  is  quite  true ;  but  he  forgets,  when  he 
says  that' the  majority  of  this  House  may  carzy 
a  Bill,  that  there  is  another  plaoe,  and  that 
before  a  Bill  becomes  law  it  must  pass  there — 
that  there  must  be  a  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  not  a  bare  majority  in  one  or  the  other. 
Then,  the  difference  is  this:  A  man  may  feel 
inconvenienced  by  the  Shop-hours  Act,  or  a  mi- 
nority in  the  constituency  may  feel  that  it  is 
not  represented  in  Parliament ;  but  a  man  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  thereby  robbed  of  something 
necessary  for  his  physical  health  or  social  well- 
being — ^he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  robbed  of  some- 
thing which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  regards  as 
essential  to  his  well-being.  If  a  large  minority 
regard  themselves  as  being  unjustly  deprived 
of  something  which  they  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  social  or  physical  well -beings 
as  well  as  to  their  health,  I  think  we  must 
see  at  once  that  public  opinion  so  expressed 
would  find  its  effect  in  reducing  prohibitive 
enactments  to  a  nullity.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Christchurch 
City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith|  introduced  the  element 
of  personality  into  tne  debate,  for  he  made 
an  attack  which  was  altogether  unwarranted 
upon  his  colleague  for  Christchurch  Oity» 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education.  When 
the  ^linister  admitted  that  there  were  some 
members  of  the  liquor  trade  who  did  not 
conduct  their  business  as  they  should  do,  and 
the  Hon.  the  Minister  had  referred  to  certain 
members  of  the  trade  in  no  measured  terms, 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  taunted  by  his 
colleague,  who  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
ought  to  remember  that  these  were  the  people 
who  had  elected  him  to  this  House.  I  ask 
the  honourable  gentleman,  does  he  think  this 
is  fair  treatment?  Sir,  some  members  of 
the  prohibition  party  do  not  behave  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  does  in  this  House, 
Some  members  of  the  prohibition  party,  when 
on  the  public  platforms  of  the  country,  give 
utterance  to  terms  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  would  scarcely  dare  to  use 
in  this  House:  they  are  sometimes  unsom- 
pulous,  sometimes  slanderous,  sometimes 
libellous,  and  are  very  often  guilty  of  vitupera- 
tive vulgarities.  But  would  it  be  right,  would 
it  be  kind,  if  we  were  to  suggest  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  returned  to  the 
House  by  the  retailers  of  vituperative  vulgari- 
ties ?  There  would  be  just  as  much  truth  in 
that  as  there  was  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  had  been  returned  by 
the  unsQTupulous  members  of  the  liquor  party. 
I  simply  refer  to  the  matter  because  I  think  it 
is  unfair  that  statements  of  this  kind  should  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  that  they 
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should  go  forth  to  the  countty  and  be  dealt 
with  on  the  public  platforms. 

Mr.  6  J.  SMITH.^I  never  used  the  words 
** unscrupulous  members  of  the  liquor  party" 
as  haidng  supported  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  COLLINS.— No,  Sir;  the  Minister  of 
Education  had  used  these  strong  expressions, 
and  the   honourable  gentleman    said,   **  You 
must  remember   those    are   the   people    who 
elected  you  to  the  House."    It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  honourable  member  to  try  to  get  out  of 
this.    I  have  noticed  that  when  the  honour- 
able gentleman  is  bowled  out  in  a  misstate- 
ment or  a   misrepresentation   his    invariable 
method  is  to  make  an  excuse,  and  say,  "  I 
did  not  use  that  expression."    Sir,  if  the  exact 
words  were  not  used,  words  to  the  same  import 
were  used ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  in 
debating  matters  of  this  kind  if  we  refrained 
bom  calling  others  either  the  opponents  or 
exponents  of  vested  interests,  or  accusing  them 
of  having  special  interests  in  a  particular  trade. 
I  think  honourable  gentlemen  *on  the  floor  of 
this  House  are  supposed  to  debate  matters  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  that 
BO  long  as  we  are  in  this  House  we  shall  never 
forget  that.    I  have  said  that  the  honourable 
member  who  introduced  the  Bill  introduced 
it  in  a  guarded  and  careful  speech.    It  has 
been  said  that  the  country  demands  that  the 
question  should  be  settled.    I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  country  is  not  quite  so  much 
concerned  about  it  as  it  was  some  months 
ago.     Eighteen  months  ago  the  country  was 
worked  up  to  almost  fever-heat  against  itself ; 
and  under  this  excitement  the  country  was 
persuaded  to  believe  that  we  were  a  drunken 
community,  and  that  our  young  people  were 
given  to  intemperance.  Since  the  excited  times 
have  passed  away  the  country  has  had  its  eyes 
opeued  to  the  fact  that  the  statements  were 
grossly  exaggerated,  that  we  are  not  a  drunken 
people,  that  we  are  not  given  to  intemperance, 
and  that  the  young  people  of  New  Zealand 
are  not  prone  to  habits  of  intemperance  ;  and 
they  are  learning  more  than  this— that  the 
drunkenness  that  did  exist  is  being  minimised 
nadually  by  our  social  conditions.    The  Bill 
before  the  House  will  have  my  serious  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  that  there  are  one  or  two  flaws 
in  it  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  if  it  goes  into  Committee.      In  dealing 
with  clause  6  I  should  seriously  object  to  the 
alteration  from  two  gallons  to  ten  gallons  as 
the  amount  which  might  be  sold  wholesale.    I 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were  to 
restrict  the  amount  to  ten  gallons,  as  assuredly 
it  is  scarcely  in  the  interests  of  temperance 
that  if  a  man  goes  to  the  wholesale  dealer  he 
should  be  compelled  to  buy  ten  gallons.    If  he 
is  to  get  any  at  all,  then  I  object  to  the  amount 
this  clause  would  enforce.    And  I  object  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  licenses  from  refresh- 
ment-rooms at  railway-stations.     Until  total 
prohibition  is  a  fact  it  would  be  assuredly  un- 
fair to  withdraw  the  licenses  from  refreshment- 
rooms.    While  I  am  able  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  at  the  refreshment-rooms,  I  think  that  it 
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would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  privilege  to  a  man* 
who  likes  to  get  something  else.  So  long  as  he 
behaves  himself,  he  has  as  much  right  to  get^ 
a  glass  of  beer,  if  he  prefer  it,  at  a  railway-sta- 
tion  as  I  have  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 
Then,  I  should  regard  this  interference  with* 
clubs  as  a  gross  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
club-life.  I  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  regard  a  club  as  a  sort  of  publichouse,- 
but  I  am  acquainted  with  one  working-men's 
club  which  has  instituted  science  classes,  and 
that  club  has  also  a  library  which  would  do- 
honour  to  any  institution  in  this  colony.  It 
Erovides  intellectual  recreation  for  its  mem- 
ers,  and  in  doing  so  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  work  unless  there  were  means  of 
obtaining  refreshment  at  the  club  itself.  One 
can  obtain  there  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  some- 
thing else,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  properly- 
conducted  working-man's  club.  These  are- 
mere  Committee  objections  to  the  Bill.  I  am 
only  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  general 
question,  and  I  shall  defer  anything  further  I 
have  to  say  until  such  time  as  the  Bill  goea 
into  Committee.  Personally,  I  almost  regret 
that  this  debate  has  taken  place  to-night,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  vety  much  like  debating 
the  matter  twice,  inasmuch  as  we  have  anti- 
cipated the  coming-down  of  the  Government 
measure.  But  this  Bill  is  here,  and  I  have 
only  to  thank  the  honourable  member  for  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he 
introduced  the  Bill  to  the  House. 

Major  HARRIS  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

The  House  divided. 

Ayes,  21. 
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Pirani 
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Lang 
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Collins 

Steward 

Crowther 
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Stout 

Earnshaw 

Meredith 

Tanner 
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Montgomery 
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Hall-Jones 

Morrison 

MoNab 

Helce 

Newman 
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Smith,  G.  J. 
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Against. 

Buchanan                  Button 

Lawry 

Mackenzie,  T. 

McKenzie,  J.              Wilson 

MoKenzie.  B.             Bell 

Pere. 

Meredith. 

Majority  against 

.11. 

Motion  negatived. 
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Mr.  FRASEB. — It  seems  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  "we  should  have  to  discuss  two 
Bills  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subject. 
One  Bill  is  not  properly  before  us,  and  yet  it 
has  been  referred  to  by  eveir  speaker  to-night. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to 
say  much  with  regard  to  this  Bill ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  subject.  The  honourable  member  for  Ma- 
taura  made  a  remark  to  the  efiect  that  nearly 
every  one  in  this  House  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port temperance  views  and  prohibition.  I,  for 
one,  certainly  was  not  returned  to  this  House 
pledged  to  prohibition.  In  fact,  during  my 
election  I  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  matter.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  believe  in  total  prohibition. 
And  neither  do  I  believe  in  it,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  this  Bill  I  confess  that,  as  Iblt 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  see  much  good  in 
referring  it  to  a  Committee  when  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  perfect 
sham,  and  that  the  House  does  not  seriously 
mean  to  go  on  with  the  Bill.  I  believe  that 
the  House  intends  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  that 
the  Qovemment  are  about  to  bring  down  ;  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  this  evening  has  been 
wasted.  When  I  rose  I  did  not  intend  to  de- 
tain the  House  by  debating  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill,  as  another  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  discuss  the  Government  measure 
when  it  is  properly  before  us:  to  discuss  the 
•question  now  is  only  filling  up  the  pages  of 
Hansard  unnecessarily,  as  all  the  speeches  will 
be  repeated  on  that  occasion.  I  will  only  say 
in  passing  that  in  opposing  this  Bill  I  am  not 
opposing  real  temperance  principles.  Far  from 
it ;  nothing  would  be  further  from  my  mind. 
But  I  will  not  be  a  supporter  of  what  is  called 
the  bare  majority  in  favour  of  prohibition. 
This  Bill  is  full  of  it ;  the  bare  majority  is  the 
one  principle  underlying  this  Bill.  It  is  a 
principle  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  but  I  will  not 
give  my  reasons  to-night.  I  may  do  so  when 
speaking  on  the  Government  Bill,  and  therefore 
I  will  not  anticipate  it.  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  any  longer. 

Mr.  McNAB.--I  think  that  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  I  shall  bo  best  consulting  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  honourable  members  by  fore- 
i;oing  my  right  of  reply. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Thursday^  1st  August^  1895, 


First  Beading— Third  Readings— Gower. 

The  Hon.  the  Spbakbb  took  the   chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

PfiAYEBS. 

FIRST  READING. 
Gisborne  High  School  Bill. 


THIRD  READINGS. 
Commissioners'  Powers  Bill,  Cemeteries  Bill. 

GOWER. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  ORMOND,  in  moving  the  mo- 
tion standing  in  his  name,  said  he  might  ez> 
plain  that  he  had  put  the  motion  in  this  form 
for  the  purpose  of  convenience.  He  did  not 
know  of  any  correspondence  in  connection  with 
the  case,  but  he  thought  the  Council  would 
presently  agree  that  the  case  was  one  of  im- 
portance, and  that  it  wanted  investigation.  He 
also  thought  the  Government  would  agree  with 
him  that  he  was  right  in  bringing  the  matter 
.forward.  He  merely  moved  the  motion  in  this 
form  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  case  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Government.  He  would  premise  by  saying 
that  cattle-  and  sheep-stealing  was  becoming  a 
very  frequent  offence  in  the  Seventy-mile  Bash, 
as  it  was  all  over  the  colony,  and  he  thought 
that  strong  measures  must  be  taken  to  check 
it.  The  matter  had  been  brought  under  his 
notice  in  the  Woodville  district,  during  re- 
cent visits  there,  by  his  manager  and  by  other 
settlers.  They  had  always  assured  him  that 
the  local  police  were  practically  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  in  any  way  assisting  the  settlers 
in  tracing  losses  of  this  kind ;  that  if  they 
made  application  they  were  met  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  indifference,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  policemen  had  not  the  means  of 
following  up  the  matter  persistently,  as  was 
necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  That  had 
been,  he  knew,  the  feeling  of  the  settlers  in 
the  district,  and  to  his  knowledge  there  were 
numbers  of  cases  of  losses  which  were  believed 
— in  fact,  were  known — to  have  been  caused  by 
theft,  which  cases  had  been  allowed  to  go  by 
the  board,  simply  because  the  settlers  had  no 
means  of  following  them  up,  and  the  police  had 
not  done  so.  This  particular  case  whidi  he 
was  bringing  under  notice  occurred  quite  re- 
cently. Some  settlers  of  the  name  of  Monok- 
ton,  next-door  neighbours  of  his  at  WoodyiUe 
and  very  respectable  persons,  who  had  come 
from  the  Wairarapa,  and  who  were  renting  a 
farm  from  Mr.  Carlile,  of  Woodville,  a  short 
time  ago  depastured  a  herd  of  cattle  with  Mr. 
Gaisford  on  his  station  some  fifteen  miles 
away.  They  left  them  there.  The  first  thing 
brought  to  their  notice  in  connection  with 
this  case  was  this :  Another  settler  in  Wood- 
ville, a  Mr.  Harris,  on  going  to  the  Palmerston 
sales,  bought  some  cattle,  and  brought  them 
home  to  Woodville.  Being  acquainted  with  all 
the  marks  in  the  neighbourhood  he  saw  that  a 
number  of  these  cattle  had  Mr.  Monckton*8 
mark  on  them.  He  went  to  Mr.  Monckton 
and  said  that  he  had  bought  some  of  his 
cattle  at  the  sale  at  Palmerston.  Mr.  Monck- 
ton replied  that  he  had  not  sold  any.  They 
immediately  mustered  the  cattle,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  some  twenty  were  missing. 
They  went  straight  to  Palmerston,  and  saw 
Messrs.  Abraham  and  Williams,  the  auctioneers, 
who  stated  that  the  cattle  were  sold  at  their 
sale,  and  were  brought  by  a  person  called 
Gower,  who  got  an  advance  on  the  cattle  some 
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days  before  they  were  stolen.  Mr.  Monckton 
immediately  applied  to  the  local  police  autho- 
rity at  WoodvlUe  for  a  warrant  against  this 
person.  Subsequently  the  poUceman  came  to 
them  and  demurred  to  executing  it,  saying  that 
after  conference  with  Mr.  Motley,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  should  be  done  by  summons  instead  of  by 
warrant.  Although  they  pointed  out  that  the 
case  was  one  of  absolute  certainty,  and  that 
the  man  would  be  sure  to  escape,  the  constable 
declined  to  take  out  the  warrant.  He  with- 
drew the  warrant  and  took  out  a  summons. 
The  warrant  was  applied  for  on  Monday,  and 
the  summons  was  not  executed  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday  evening.  In  the  meantime 
<}ower  came  himself  to  Messrs.  Monckton, 
and  offered  to  do  anything  to  be  let  off ;  his 
friends  also  went  to  them,  and  in  the  end  he 
sent  his  wife  too,  who  pleaded  that,  unless  her 
husband  was  let  off,  he  would  commit  suicide, 
■as  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  com- 
m.itted  such  an  offence.  They  acquainted  the 
•constable  with  all  this;  and  in  the  end,  on 
-the  Wednesday,  he  went  to  arrest  the  man, 
but,  as  his  (Mr.  Ormond)  letters  from  Woodville 
told  him,  m  the  meantime  this  man  Gower 
had  sold  his  property,  had  obtained  all  that 
was  necessary  for  a  journey,  and  it  was  well 
known  in  the  place  that  he  was  going  away. 
Apparently,  the  only  persons  who  did  not 
know  that  he  was  going  away  were  the 
policeman  and  the  Magistrate.  At  any  rate, 
•this  Gower  got  clean  off  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  him.  Of 'course,  he  was 
not  speaking  from  any  personal  knowledge, 
but  from  what  had  been  written  to  him  by 
persons  at  Woodville.  They  wrote  to  him 
that  the  feeling  there  was  that  this  man 
would  have  been  arrested  but  for  the  iDter- 
ference  of  the  Magistrate,  and  that  the  Magis- 
trate had  connived  at  the  escape  of  this  per- 
son. That  was  their  opinion.  He  expressed 
no  opinion  whether  that  was  correct  or  not. 
It  appeared  that  the  constable  would  have 
•executed  the  warrant  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Magistrate,  and  so  the  man  got 
away.  He  thought  that  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  point  out  that  there  had 
been  a  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  from 
some  cause  which  wanted  inquiry.  All  he 
asked  was  that  his  honourable  friend  who 
represented  the  Government  would  under- 
take that  there  should  be  a  searching  inquiry 
by  impartial  persons  into  the  conduct  of  both 
the  Magistrate  and  the  policeman,  and  that 
upon  that  such  further  steps  should  be  taken 
as  they  might  tnink  right  and  proper ;  also, 
that  in  the  future  arrangements  for  the  police 
at  Woodville  they  would  have  stationed  there 
-some  person  who  would  do  something  to  check 
this  spreading  crime  of  cattle-  and  sheep- 
stealing. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  *'  That 
the  correspondence  in  connection  with  tJie  non- 
arrest  and  escape  from  justice  of  a  person  named 
Gower,  accused  of  cattle-stealing  at  Woodville,  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Cowicil.'*— (Hon,  Mr. 
•Obuokd.) 


The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  was  glad 
that  his  honourable  friend  had  brought  up  this 
motion,  and  he  would  promise  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  the  Government  would  ta^e 
every  possible  step  to  have  the  matter  inquired 
into.  They  had  no  information  at  present  on 
the  subject,  but  they  would  take  every  means 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  do  what  was  right 
in  the  matter. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  ORMOND  said  what  had  oo- 
curred  had  answered  his  purpose,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  his  honourable  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  for  what  he  had  said. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE    OP   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  1st  August,  1895, 


First  Beading— Second  Beading— Third  Beadinga— 
Otago  Dock  Bill— Wellington  (City)  Streets  BUI-- 
Criminal  Code  Bill  (No.  2)— Coal-mines  Bill— 
Defamation  Bill— Counties  Bill. 


Mr.  Spbaksr  took  the  chair  at  half -past 
two  o'clock. 

Pbaybbs. 

FIRST  READING. 
Commissioners'  Powers  Bill. 

SECOND  READING. 
Waimato  Municipal  Reserves  Bill. 

THIRD  READINGS. 
Auckland  Harbour  Board  and  Devonport 
Borough  Exchange  of  Land  Bill,  Hawksbury 
Borough  Council  Reserve  Vesting  Bill,  Otago 
Dock  Bill,  Puniu  Reserves  Bill,  Wellington 
(City)  Suburbs  Water-supply  Bill,  Waimate 
Municipal  Reserves  Bill,  Threshing-machine 
Owners'  Lien  Bill. 

OTAGO  DOCK  BILL. 

IN  COMUITTEB. 

Clause  5. — Powers  of  Trust. 

Subsection  (1). 

Mr.  ALLEN  moved.  That  the  words  "  ware- 
houses and  storehouses  "  be  struck  out. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Words  struck  out. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  moved.  That  the  foUow- 
ing  words  be  added  to  subsection  (6) :  '*  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum,  such  limit  of  five  per 
centum  only  to  apply  to  moneys  borrowed  at 
not  less  than  par,  by  way  of  debentures." 

Words  added. 

Bill  reported. 

WELLINGTON  (CITY)  STREETS  BILL. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Clause  2. — Private  streets  may  be  forty  feet 
wide. 

Mr.  BELL  moved  the  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  before  "  Notwithstanding  "  : 
**  Subject  to   the  approval  of   the    Surveyor- 
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General,  and  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, and."  ' 

Mr.  SEDDON  moved,  That  the  Chairman 
leave  the  chair. 

The  Committee  divided. 


Bnddo 

Camell 

Carroll 

Collins 

Crowther 

Duncan 

Graham 

Hall 

Hall-Jones 

Harris 


Aybs,  38. 
Kelly,  J.  W. 
KeUy,  W. 
Lamach 
La  wry 
MoGowan 
MoKenzie,  J. 
McLachlan 
McNab 
Meredith 
Millar 
Morrison 
Parata 
Pinker  ton 


Houston 
Joyce 

Noes,  18. 
Button  Massey 

Duthie  McGuire 

Eamshaw  McKenzie,  R. 

Heke  Mitchelson 

Hutchison,  W.  Newman 


Pirani 
Seddon 
Smith,  E.  M. 
Smith,  G.  J. 
Steward 
Tanner 
Thompson,  B. 
Thompson,  T. 
Ward 
WiUis. 

Tellers. 
Mills 
Montgomery. 

Russell,  W.  R. 

Stout 

WUson. 

Tellers. 
Bell 


Lang         %        Russell,  G.  W.  Green. 
Mackenzie,  T. 

Majority  for,  20. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL  (No.  2). 

IN  COMMITTBE. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  moved.  That  the  Chairman 
leave  the  chair. 

The  Conmiittee  divided. 


Buddo 

Crowther  McNab 

Fraser  Reeves 

Green  Seddon 

Hutchison,  G.   Stout 


Ayes,  13. 
Mackenzie,  T.    Thompson,  R. 


Tellers^ 
Duthie 
Mitchelson. 


Cadman 

Camcross 

Camell 

Carroll 

Duncan 

Eamshaw 

Flatman 

Graham 

Hall 

Hall-Jones 

Harris 

Heke 

Hogg 

Houston 


Noes,  40. 
Hutchison,  W. 
Joyce 

Kelly,  J.  W. 
Kelly,  W. 
Lang 
Lamach 
McGowan 
McGuire 
McKenzie,  J. 
McKenzie,  R. 
McLachlan 
Millar 
Morrison 
Parata 


Pinkerton 
Pirani 

Russell,  G.  W. 
Saunders 
Smith,  E.  M. 
Smith,  G.  J. 
Steward 
Tanner 
Ward 
Thompson,  T. 

TeUers. 
Mills 
O'Regan. 


For. 
Te  Ao. 


Pair. 


Against. 
Maslin. 


Majority  against,  27. 
Motion  negatived. 

Clause  2.— Louis  Chemis  to  have  right  to 
apply  to  Court  of  Appeal  for  new  trial. 
Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  moved  to  strike  out  the 
Mr.  Bell 


words,  <*the  prisoner  Louis  Chemis,  now  in 
Her  Majesty's  Gaol  at  Lyttelton,  under  oonvio- 
tion  for  murder,*'  with  a  view  of  inserting  the 
following  words :  **  any  prisoner  convicted  of 
any  crime  before  commencement  of  the  said 
Act." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
**  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand 
part  of  the  clause." 

Ayes,  42. 
Button  Joyce  Pinkerton 

Cadman  Kelly,  J.  W.      Pirani 

Camcross  Kelly,  W.  Russell,  G.  W. 

Carnell  Lang  Saunders 

Carroll  Larnach  Seddon 

Crowther  Mackenzie,  T.    Stevens 

Duncan  McGowan  Steward 

Eamshaw  McGuire  Tanner 

Flatman  McKenzie,  J.     Thompson,  R. 

Graham  Millar  Thompson,  T. 

Hall  Mills  Ward. 

Hall-Jones         Morrison  Tellers. 

Harris  O'Regan  Hogg 

Houston  Parata  Smith,  E.  M. 

Hutchison,  W. 


Buchanan 

Buddo 

Duthie 

Green 

Heke 


Noes,  12. 
McNab 
Mitchelson 
Newman 
Reeves 


Stout. 

Tellers. 
McKenzie,  R. 
Smith,  G.  J. 


Pairs. 
For.  Against. 

Collins  Meredith 

Maslin.  Te  Ao. 

Majority  for,  30. 
Words  retained. 
Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

COAL-MINES  BILL. 

IN  COMMITTBE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  moved  the  addition- 
of  the  following  new  clause  : — 

*♦  The  Govemor  in  Council  may,  by  Pro- 
clamation, declare  any  block  of  land  in  the 
colony  known  to  contain  coal  to  be  a  coal 
reserve,  and  may  also  make  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  work  such  reserve  as 
a  State  coal-mine,  in  accordance  vrith  the 
principal  Act,  and  the  coal  hewn  from  saoh- 
State  coal-mine  shall  be  used  on  such  Govern- 
ment railways,  or  for  such  other  State  par- 
poses  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Minister 
of  Mines.'* 

The  Committee   divided    on    the   question 
**  That  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time." 


Collins 

Duncan 

Eamshaw 

Hall 

Hall-Jones 

Buchanan 

Buddo 

Cadman 


Ayes,  14. 
Hogg 
Joyce 

Kelly.  J.  W. 
Pirani 
Smith,  E.  M. 


Smith,  G.  J. 
Stout. 

Tellers. 
Russell,  G.  W. 
Tanner. 


Noes,  38. 

Camell  Duthie 

Carroll  Flatman 

Crowther  Graham 
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Saunders 

Seddon 

Stevens 

Steward 

Thompson,  R. 

Thompson,  T. 

Ward. 

Tellers, 
Button 


Ozeen  McGuire 

Harris  McKenzie,  J. 

Heke  MoKenzie,  R, 

Hutchison,  W.  HcNab 
Kelly,  W.  Millar 

Lang  Mills 

Lamach  Mitchelson 

Lawry  Morrison 

Mackenzie,  T.    Newman 
McGowan  Pinkerton 

Majority  against,  24. 

New  clause  negatived. 

Bill  reported,  and  read  a  third  time. 

DEFAMATION  BILL. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee    divided   on  the  question, 
That  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair." 


Ayes,  32. 

Cadman 

Houston 

Parata 

Oamell 

Hutchison,  G. 

Pinkerton 

<7arroll 

Joyce 

Seddon 

Collins 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Crowther 

Kelly,  W. 

Stevens 

Flatman 

McQowan 

Tanner 

•Graham 

McKenzie,  J. 

Thompson,  T. 

Hall 

Meredith 

Ward. 

Hall^ones 

Millar 

Tellers, 

Harris 

Mills 

Duncan 

Hogg 

Morrison 
Noes,  20. 

Russell,  G.  W 

Buchanan 

Hutchison,  W 

.  Saunders 

Buddo 

Lang 

Smith,  G.  J. 

-Camcross 

Massey 

Steward 

Duthie 

McGuire 

Stout. 

Eamshaw 

McKenzie,  R. 

Tellers. 

<Treen 

McNab 

O'Regan 

Heke 

Mitchelson 

Pirani. 

Paibs. 
For.  Against. 

Mackenzie,  T.  Button; 

Maslin  Newman 

Reeves.  Russell,  W.  R. 

Majority  for,  12. 
Motion  carried,  and  the  Chairman  left  the 
•chair. 

COUNTIES  BILL. 

IN  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  moved  the  addition  of  the 
-following  new  clause : — 

'*  When  in  any  road  district  the  Road  Board 
has  ceased  to  exist,  if  such  district  has  not 
Hbeen  merged  in  any  county  such  district  shall, 
-npon  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be 
merged  in  the  county  within  which  such  road 
district  is  situated." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
-<*  That  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time." 


Ates, 

36. 

.<3amell 

Graham 

Hutchison,  W 

-Collins 

Hall 

Lamach 

Crowther 

Harris 

Lawry 

Duncan 

Heke 

Mackenzie,  T. 

lEamshaw 

Houston 

Massey 

McGowan 

McLachlan 

Millar 

Mills 

Morrison 

Newman 

Parata 

Pinkerton 


Pirani  Stout 

Reeves  Tanner 

Russell,  G.  W.  Thompson,  T. 
Smith,  E.  M.     Ward. 


Smith,  G.  J. 

Stevens 

Steward 


Tellers. 
Hogg 
Kelly,  J.  W. 


Noes,  17. 

Buchanan         Hall-Jones         McKenzie,  R. 
Buddo  Joyce  Mitchelson 

Button  Kelly,  W.  Thompson,  R. 

Oadman  Lang  Tellers. 

Duthie  McGuire  Green 

Flatmah  McKenzie,  J.     McNab. 

Majority  for,  19. 
Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added  to  the 
BUI. 
Bill  reported. 

On  the  question.  That  this  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time, 

Mr.  McNAB  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or 
two  before  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Palmerston,  and  it  related  to  a  par- 
ticular case  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
but  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee  a  clause 
was  introduced  to  make  provision  for  the  com- 
pulsory merging  of  a  road  district  in  a  certain 
Particular  case.  The  circumstances  which 
rought  about  the  clause  introduced  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Invercargill  were  as 
follow :  Last  year  a  Public  Works  Bill  was 
introduced  and  passed  through  the  House,  and 
called  "The  Public  Works  Act,  1894."  Sec- 
tion 108  of  that  Act  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Where  a  road  lies  lengthways  on  the  bound- 
ary of  a  borough,  such  road,  whether  included 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  such  borough  or  not, 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  and  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  borough." 
Subsection  (1)  says, — 

**(1.)  The  Council  of  the  borough  may  re- 
cover from  the  Road  Board  of  the  road 
district,  or,  if  there  be  no  road  district, 
from  the  Council  of    the  county  of 
which  any  such  road  is  also  a  bound- 
ary, a  reasonable  share  of  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  such  road,  and 
also  the  cost  of  constructing  the  said 
road." 
Now,  honourable  members  would  notice  that 
where  a  borough  bounded  a  county  the  borough 
was  able  to  recover  from  the  county  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  boundary-road. 
iTow,  this  road  was  inside  the  borough  and  was 
a  boundary-road,  and  the  Invercargill  Borough 
Council  sought  to  recover  from  the  Southland 
County  Council  certain  moneys  they  intended 
to  expend  on  this  road.    When  the  matter  was 
gone  mto  it  was  found  that,  although  tiiere  was 
no  Road  Board  in  the  Invercargill  Road  Dis- 
trict, yet  that  district  had  never  been  merged  in 
the  Southland  County.    Therefore  the  County 
Council  was  not  responsible  for  anv  portion  of 
the  moneys.    The  conditions  with  regard  to 
merging  were  contained  in  section  53  of  the 
Counties  Act,  which  reads  as  follows : — 
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"  The  Council  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  by  special 
order  declare  the  Boad  Board  of  the  road  dis- 
trict, or  the  Town  Board  of  any  town  district, 
to  be  dissolved,  and  such  road  district  or  town 
district  to  be  merged  in  the  county ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  following  conditions : — 

**(1.)  That  a  petition    is  presented  to  the 

Council,  signed  by  not  less  than  a 

majority  of   the  ratepayers  of    such 

road  district  or  town  district  whose 

property  in  respect  of  which  they  are 

rated  is  situated  within  the  county, 

possessing  in  the  aggregate  not  less 

than  half  the  rateable  property  therein, 

praying  the  Council  to  abolish  such 

district : 

**  (2.)  That  such  petition  is  published  in  the 

district  not  less  than  one  month  before 

presentation. 

And  on  and  after  a  day  named  in  such  special 

order  the  said  Boad  Board  or  Town  Board  shall 

be  dissolved,  and  the  said  district  merged  in  the 

county." 

Now,  imder  the  law  as  it  was  at  present, 
honourable  members  would  see  there  was  full 
provision  made  for  the  merging  of  road  districts 
in  counties,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Invercargill  Boad  District  to  be- 
come merged  in  the  Southland  County.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  what  rendered  all  these 
proceedings  void,  but,  at  any  rate,  circum- 
stances happened  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  Invercargill  Boad  District  was  not  merged 
in  the  Southland  County.  The  key-note  of 
the  section  was  that  the  proceedings  must 
commence  with  the  ratepayers,  and  the  rate- 
payers were  those  to  be  coo  suited.  What  was 
It  that  had  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
this  clause  into  this  Act  ?  If  honourable  mem- 
bers would  turn  to  the  Southland  Times  of 
date  the  19th  July,  1895,  they  would  find  a 
meeting  of  the  Invercargill  Borough  Council 
reported  there.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Borough  Council,  it  would  be  seen, 
finding  they  were  unable  to  recover  from  the 
Southland  County  Council  the  cost  of  repairs 
on  this  bounding  road,  which  honourable  mem- 
bers would  notice  they  never  had  any  claim  for 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1894,  reported  to  the 
Council  its  recommendation  as  follows : — 

**  (6.)  Becommend  that  the  Government  be 
asked,  through  the  member  for  the  town,  to  add 
a  clause  to  one  of  the  Local  Government  or 
County  Amendment  Bills,  abolishing  the  Inver- 
cargill District  Boad  Board;  a  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Board  to  accompany  the 
request." 

He  wanted  honourable  members  to  notice 
that  the  request  to  have  this  district  merged 
into  the  Southland  County  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  district  proposed  to  be  merged  into 
the  Council ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
except  in  Its  relation  to  this  particular  road  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  before 
the  House  or  the  Committee,  when  the  clause 
"Was  committed,  to  show  that  the  ratepayers  in 
that  particular  locality  had  carried  out  the 
provisions  which  the  law  laid  down,  and  had 
found  they  were  unable  to  bring  about  the 
Mr.  McNab 


merging  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  tb» 
section  he  had  quoted.  He  had  suggested  \a 
Committee,  and  he  still  thought  so,  that  the 
proper  course  would  have  been  not  to  put  ». 
clause  into  this  Bill  to  bring  about  the  merging 
of  such  districts,  but,  if  it  were  found  that  sec- 
tion 58  of  the  Counties  Act  was  not  operative, 
then  the  House  ought  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  so  amending  that  section  that  it  could 
be  made  workable.  He  had  sugRested  to  the 
Government,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee, that  the  matter  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  Crown  Law  Officers,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  section  which  had  been 
put  into  the  present  Bill  might  not  override 
section  53  of  the  Counties  Act.  He  believed 
that  it  might  turn  out  in  the  future  that  the 
position  they  were  being  placed  in  now  waa 
quite  wrong.  Honourable  members,  if  they 
looked  at  this  section  of  the  Counties  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  would  see  that  the  merging 
took  place  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
of  ratepayers  consenting,  and,  if  they  read 
the  clause,  they  would  find  that  so  soon 
as  the  Boad  Board  ceased  to  exist  within 
a  district,  then  such  district  would  become 
merged  into  the  county.  He  did  not  think  the 
clause  in  this  Bill  was  a  sufficient  safeguard, 
but  that  was  the  position,  and  the  merf^g 
would  take  place  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  proceeding  in  this  matter  in  the  wrong 
way ;  and,  if  there  were  any  other  road  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  position  as  this  one,  then 
they  ought  to  have  made  section  53  of  the 
Counties  Act  a  workable  one,  or  else  have  done 
away  with  it  altogether.  He  did  not  intend 
to  vote  against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
because  he  knew  that  the  main  principle  intro- 
duced by  the  honourable  member  for  Palmers- 
ton  was  absolutely  required,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  anything  which  would 
obstruct  the  passage  of  a  Bill  to  give  the  relief 
in  the  particular  case  that  the  honourable 
member  desired ;  but  he  wanted  to  put  on  re- 
cord his  view  of  the  matter — namely,  that  they 
were  not  going  about  this  thing  in  the  proper 
way.  They  ought  to  have  discussed  the  whole 
position,  and  have  made  section  53  of  the  Coun- 
ties Act  operative  in  all  cases,  and  then  have 
asked  the  Invercargill  Boad  District  or  the  In- 
vercargill Borough,  or  any  other  borough,  to 
come  in  under  that  section,  or  else  have  wiped 
it  away  altogether.  In  connection  with  tnis 
matter,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  Invercargill 
Boad  District  had  sought  to  be  merged  in  the 
Southland  County,  but  there  had  been  no  evi- 
dence before  the  House  to  that  effect  when  the 
Bill  WM  brought  up. 

Mr.  WABD  said  the  honourable  member 
had  put  the  case  very  fairly  before  the  House ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman's  views  had  been  recorded,  it  waff 
only  right  that  the  views  of  other  members- 
from  that  part  of  the  country  should  also  be 
placed  on  record.  In  the  first  place,  the 
honourable  member  for  Mataura  would  And 
that  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with 
local  legislation,  it  would  often  happen  that  ho* 
would  not  be  able  to  get  amendments  of  th» 
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law  made  in  the  particular  way  he  would  like, 
and,  that  being  so,  he  thought  that  the  honour- 
able member  for  Invercargill  was  wise  and  had 
displayed  good  judgment  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  Counties  Bill  having  come  before  the 
House  to  have  inserted  in  it  a  very  necessary 
provision  in  regard  to  the  particular  district 
with  which  the  honourable  member  was  con- 
cerned. The  position  was  this:  The  Koad 
Board  referred  to  had  been  defunct  for  some 
years.  There  wore  no  members  on  it,  and  the 
County  Council,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
operations,  carried  out  the  same  duties  and 
coYered  the  same  ground  that  the  Road  Board 
formerly  occupied.  Now,  the  people  in  the 
district  over  which  the  Koad  Board  had  juris- 
diction had  been  dissatisfied  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
they  wondered  why  this  Road  Board  which  was 
defunct  should  continue  to  exist,  and  to  carry 
on  operations  which  absolutely  had  no  force  at 
all,  and  which  infringed  the  duties  which  fell 
to  the  County  Council.  With  regard  to  clause 
58  of  the  Counties  Act,  to  which  the  honour- 
able member  referred,  if  that  clause  were 
overridden  by  the  amendment  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Invercargill,  then  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  the  reference  which 
the  honourable  member  for  Mataura  desired 
to  be  made  to  the  Crown  Law  Officers  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  position  was,  and 
there  was  also  ample  time  to  have  that  clause 
made  workable  and  put  right  in  another  place. 
He  would  further  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  apparently  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  were  overlooked  so 
lar  as  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  main 
roads  of  the  colony  were  concerned.  In  that 
respect  the  position  of  the  road  the  honourable 
gentleman  referred  to  would  be  quite  different 
in  the  future,  so  far  as  its  being  deaJt  with  by 
the  local  bodies  was  concerned,  from  what  it 
formerly  was.  At  any  rate,  to  a  very  large  extent 
they  had  got  into  a  very  different  position,  and 
he  thought,  himself,  speaking  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  position  locally,  the  honourable 
member  for  Invercargill  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  defunct  Road  Board,  which  ceased  to 
fulfil  its  operations  in  the  ordinary  way,  had 
been  merged  with  the  County  Council,  and, 
furthermore,  he  believed  the  County  Council 
would  be  consulting  the  best  interests  of  South- 
land by  exercising  the  duties  of  the  Road  Board 
supposing  they  were  carried  out  under  the 
altered  position  in  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber lor  Invercargill  had  placed  the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  desired  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Mataura  had  represented  the  matter 
very  fairly  indeed,  unless  in  one  particular 
instance—that  was,  the  honourable  gentleman 
stated  that  the  alterations  which  he  (Mr. 
Kelly)  had  been  enabled  to  make  in  this  Coun- 
ties Act  Amendment  Bill  were  simply  due  to  a 
request  made  by  the  Invercargill  people.  He 
might  state  that  a  large  number  of  electors 
whom  he  represented  lived  in  the  Road  Board 
district.  He  had  been  waited  on  time  and 
again  and  asked  if  possible  to  have  this  altera- 


tion carried  out.  Then,  it  was  quite  true  that 
section  58  of  the  Counties  Act  provided  for  the 
merging  of  the  district  in  the  county.  It  was 
known  very  well  that  on  one  or  two  oooasions; 
petitions  had  bden  sent  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil, and  it  had  been  found  that  between  the 
time  the  petitions  were  signed  and  the  time 
the  petitions  were  sent  to  the  County  Council 
several  of  the  people  who  signed  the  original 
petition  had — during  the  interim — died.  The 
County  Councillors  who  were  opposed  to  the 
taking-over  of  this  particular  district  objected 
on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  a  few  people 
on  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  there  on  that 
account,  and  it  would  be  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed  to  call  up  the  ghosts  of  these  people 
to  assure  the  County  Councillors  that  these 
signatures  to  the  petition  were  genuine.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but 
he  understood  objection  had  been  taken  oa 
several  occasions  owing  to  that  particular  mis- 
fortune of  people  dying  after  they  had  signed 
their  names  to  the  petition.  This  was  a 
paltry  ground  on  which  the  County  Counoillors 
took  objection — merely  on  the  ground  of  for- 
malities such  as  these.  However,  he  hoped 
they  had  got  over  this  difficulty  now,  and  that 
the  County  Council  would  at  once  take  over 
this  particular  old  Road  Board  district  and  see 
justice  done  to  the  people  there,  from  whom 
they  were  collecting  rates  without  spending 
any  money  in  their  district.  With  reference  to- 
the  Ellis  Road,  it  had  been  an  eyesore  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  high  time  the  county  was 
forced  to  take  this  road  district  over,  and  the 
local  authorities  be  made  to  contribute  their 
share  of  making  and  maintaining  this  piece 
of  road,  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  an  eyesore 
for  many  years  to  the  Town  of  Invercargill. 

Mr.  McNAB  wished  to  make  a  personal  ex- 
planation. In  case  the  honourable  gentleman 
thought  his  remarks  implied  that  he  did  not 
think  another  body  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  particular  road,  he  might 
say  it  was  he  (Mr.  McNab)  who  got  the  law 
altered  into  its  present  position,  under  which 
two  bodies  would  have  to  contribute. 

Mr.  PIBANI  said  that  practically  he  had 
nothing  to  reply  to  on  his  own  behalf,  except- 
to  thank  honourable  members,  and  the  honour* 
able  member  for  Mataura  in  particular,  for  not 
objecting  to  the  third  reading  being  taken  that 
night.  But,  next  tp  being  a  participant  in  a 
battle,  he  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  be 
able  to  clear  the  ground  for  other  members  to 
have  a  fight  on  their  own  account.  This  fight 
had  been  a  good-humoured  one,  and  he  trusted 
there  would  be  no  further  opposition  to  the 
passing  of  the  measure. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  ona 
o*clook  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Friday,  2nd  August,  1896. 


Tirst  Readings— Third  Beadings— Bill  discharged— 
Law  of  Evidence  Bill— Code  of  Civil  Procedore 
—Education  Endowments— State  Forest  — De- 
ceased Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Bill— Crimi- 
nal Code  Bill. 

The  Hon.  tho  Spbakeb  took  the  chair  at 
lialf-past  two  o'clock  p.m. 
Prayers. 

FIRST  READINGS. 
Goal-minoB  Bill,  Hawksbury  Borough  Coun- 
-cil  Reserve  Vesting  Bill,  Waimate  Municipal 
Reserves  Bill,  Auckland  Harbour  Board  and 
Devonport  Exchange  of  Land  Bill,  Wellington 
^ity)  Suburbs  Water-supply  Bill,  Criminal  Code 
Bill  (No.  2),  Puniu  Reserves  Bill,  Threshing- 
machine  Owners'  Lien  Bill,  Otago  Dock  Bill, 
•Counties  Bill,  Reprint  of  Statutes  Bill. 

THIRD  READINGS. 
Native  Townships  Bill,  New  Zealand  Insti- 
ttute  of  Journalists  Bill. 

BILL  DISCHARGED. 
Law  of  Evidence  Bill. 

LAW  OF  EVIDENCE  BILL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  asked  the 
Attorney-General,  Whether  he  will  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  of  evi- 
•dence  ? 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  he 
'would  be  very  happy  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  the 
nature  suggested  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. He  thought  it  was  essentially  necessary 
that  some  codification  of  the  law  of  evidence 
:should  be  made. 

CODE  OF  CIVIL  PROCEDURE. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  asked  the 
Attorney-General,  What  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Conference  of  Law  Societies ;  and 
whether  he  intends  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
onendations  of  the  committee?  He  might 
explain  that  the  subject  to  which  this  question 
xeferred  was  dealt  with  about  two  years  ago  by 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  Law  Societies 
of  New  Zealand.  This  codification  referred  to 
the  procedure,  under  **The  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1882,"  and  the  object  was  to  simplify  the 
procedure,  and  to  fill  up  certain  gaps  left  in  it. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  dealt  with 
by  the  committee  related  to  the  issue  of  sum- 
monses, and  the  need  of  this  provision  had  been 
very  much  felt  by  the  profession.  The  proce- 
dure suggested  was  calculated  to  simplify  pro- 
iceedlngs,  and  to  save  very  considerable  expense. 
Since  the  Act  of  1882  was  passed,  the  regula- 
tion orders  under  the  civil  procedure  in  Eng- 
land had  been  twice  or  three  times  revised,  and 
■our  code  had  never  been  touched  at  all  up  to 
tbis  time.  The  amendment  prepared  by  the 
^onmiittee  would  simplify  the  procedure  very 


much,  and  would  also  lessen  the  expense  of 
proceedings. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  hoped  to  be 
able,  on  Tuesday  next,  to  give  the  honooiable 
gentleman  a  satisfactory  answer. 

EDUCATION  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  moved. 
That  this  Council  approves  of  the  land  proposed 
to  he  reserved  as  endowments  for  education^  ae 
set  forth  in  Paper  No.  50,  2nd  July,  1895,  being 
permanently  set  aside  as  endowments  for  edu- 
cation. He  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
honourable  members  to  the  1st  subsection  of 
section  238  of  "  The  Land  Act,  1892,"  which  said, 
**  No  such  endowment  shall  be  permanently  set 
aside  until  both  Houses  shall,  by  resolution, 
have  approved  thereof."  A  similar  resolution 
was  to  be  moved  in  another  place,  and  therefore 
he  asked  that  this  one  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  asked  if  there  were 
any  forest  reserves  included  in  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said.  No. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REYNOLDS  hoped  the  At- 
torney-General would  give  some  explanation  of 
where  the  land  was. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  that 
would  be  found  in  the  paper. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  would  like  to  mention 
that  this  resolution  was  simply  carrying  out 
the  law  under  "  The  Education  Reserves  Act, 
1877,"  which  provided  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
endowments  should  be  set  apart  for  primary 
education;  and  in  making  reserves  the  Land 
Boards  of  the  colony  were  simply  complying 
with  the  law,  and  the  Government  by  this  reso- 
lution was  making  the  reserves  permanent. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

STATE  FOREST. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  moved,  TIuU  the 
report  of  the  Waste  Lands  Committee  upon 
Paper  No,  4,  relative  to  land  proposed  to  be  with- 
drawnfrom  reservation  as  a  State  forest,  brought 
up  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  July,  be  agreed  to. 
This  area  consisted  of  a  piece  of  land  of  200 
acres,  adjoining  the  Manawatu  River.  It  was 
at  present  mostly  covered  with  forest,  and  it  was 
an  authorised  forest  reserve.  It  was  proposed 
that  100  acres  of  this  reserve  should  be  taken 
I  for  settlement  purposes.  The  matter  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Waste  Lands  Committee. 
Evidence  was  taken  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  local  governing 
body,  the  Waste  Lands  Board,  and  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  that 
the  reservation  should  remain  in  its  present 
position  as  a  forest  reserve,  as  it  protected  a  line 
of  railway  from  floods.  **  The  New  Zealand 
State  Forests  Act,  1888,"  provided  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  disforest  a  State  forest 
reserve  a  paper  to  that  effect  should  be  laid 
before  the  Council,  and  if  it  was  not  disagreed 
with  within  thirty  days  the  reserve  was  with- 
drawn. The  Committee  had  decided  that  this 
forest  reserve  should  not  be  disforested,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  in  this  resolu- 
tion confirming  their  action. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
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DECEASED    HUSBAND'S  BROTHEB 
MABUIAOE  BILL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MAGGBEQOB,  in  moving 
Hhe  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  this  was  the 
-seoond  time  it  had  come  hefore  the  Coancil,  it 
having  heen  introduced  in  the  year  1898  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pollen,  who,  he  understood,  still  sup- 
ported it.  The  Bill  was  one  which  he  would 
admit,  at  the  first  impression,  was  apt  to  take 
^ne  a  little  aback,  and  he  must  confess  that  in 
1893  he  had  had  some  feeling  on  the  matter. 
Even  now  he  felt  some  difGioulty  in  divesting 
himself  entirely  of  that  feeling,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  also  bound  to  say  that  on  a  careful 
•consideration  of  the  question  in  1893,  and  after 
«uch  further  consideration  as  he  had  given  to 
the  subject  since,  he  had  been  able  to  find  no 
^(ood  and  solid  reason  for  that  feeling.  Spea^ng 
ibr  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  aware  there  was 
mo  reason  why  this  Bill  should  not  become  law. 
It  was  one  which  he  understood  was  required  to 
meet  a  considerable  number  of  oases  of  great 
hardship,  and,  in  saying  that,  he  must  also  say 
that  as  far  as  he  was  aware  he  had  never  had 
4my  personal  cognisance  of  any  such  oMe.  How- 
ever, he  understood  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
•colony  there  were  a  great  number  of  cases  of  the 
^ind,  and  he  found  that  when  the  Bill  was  before 
-the  House  of  Representatives  in  1898  Sir  John 
Hall  made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
4t :  **  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  cases  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice  of  extreme  hardship 
•caused  by  the  prohibition  of  such  unions  as  were 
referred  to  by  the  honourable  member  for  Wai- 
temata."  He  had  since — that  was,  within  the 
last  month  or  so— heard  of  a  good  many  cases  of 
hardship,  and,  assuming  that  such  cases  did 
-exist,  it  was  their  duty  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  then  any  good  reason  why  the  prohibition 
■against  such  unions  should  be  continued.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  ordinary  reason  that 
was  alleged  for  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  they 
imew  that  according  to  English  law  no  distinc- 
ition  was  made  in  the  degrees  of  forbidden  kin- 
ship between  cases  of  affinity  and  oases  of  con- 
sanguinity. They  were  as  nearly  as  possible,  he 
(believed,  looked  at  in  the  same  light,  and  put 
apon  exactly  the  same  footing.  Now,  it  was 
(Unnecessary  for  him  to  tell  the  Council  that, 
although  there  were  entirely  satisfactory  rea- 
sons beyond  all  doubt  for  an  objection  in  the 
•case  of  consanguinity,  the  same  reasons  at  all 
events  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  relationship 
by  affinity ;  and  it  was  simply  by  the  curious 
history  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject  that 
dt  so  stood  now,  that  affinity  and  consanguinity 
were  looked  upon  as  being  upon  exactly  the 
^ame  footing.  This  subject  of  the  marriages 
forbidden  on  account  of  consanguinity,  and  the 
forbidden  relations  on  the  ground  of  affinity, 
had  been  discussed  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers.  Bishop,  and  he  would  quote  two  or 
three  sentences  of  his  on  this  subject.  He 
•eaid,— 

"  Consanguinity  and  affinity  as  impediments 
-4o  marriage  are  commonly  treated  of  as  one, 
because  in  England  there  is  legally  little 
•difierence  between  them ;  but  in  essence  they 
4bre  quite  unlike.     The  former  is  founded  in 


natxire ;  the  latter  is  of  mere  civil  institution, 
little  known  to  the  laws  of  some  countries, 
and  to  the  law  of  nature  entirely  unknown. 
Marriages  between  persons  closely  allied 
in  blood  are  apt  to  produce  an  offspring 
feeble  in  body  and  tending  to  insanity  in 
mind.  They  are  everywhere  prohibited ;  but 
the  reason  often  assigned  is  that  their  tolera- 
tion would  impair  the  quiet  and  concord  of 
families,  and  jeopardize  female  chastity,  and 
hinder  the  formation  of  favourable  allianoes. 
This  reason  seems  utterlv  insufficient ;  but  it 
illustrates  how,  in  the  nistory  of  our  race, 
there  are  promptings  which  lead  aright,  in  a 
path  which  still  the  intellect  fails  to  discern. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  blending  of  bad 
reasons  with  a  correct  instinct  has,  in  English 
law,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  impedi- 
ment of  affinity,  much  to  the  detriment  of  good 
morals.'* 

That  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  well-known  legal  writers  on  the 
subject.  However,  as  he  thought  would  be  ad- 
mitted, the  same  reasons  did  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  affinity  as  would  in  the  case  of  consan- 
guinity. They  must  ask  themselves,  then,  what 
other  reasons  did  apply,  because  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  this  matter,  any 
more  than  in  any  other  matters,  except  on  good 
and  solid  grounds.  That,  he  thought,  would  be 
taken  as  a  fundamental  proposition.  Now,  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  contended  for  the 
continuance  of  the  present  law,  forbidding  such 
alliances,  to  give  some  good  and  solid  reason  for 
this  continuance ;  and  he  was  bound  to  confess, 
having  once  got  over  the  prejudice  which  was 
produced  by  the  existence  of  the  law,  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  any  such  good  and  soUd 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  law.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  it  was  a  mark  of  high  civil- 
isation that  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible.  The  contrary, 
however,  was  the  fact.  They  had  the  high  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Westermark,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  that,  "As  a  rule, 
among  peoples  unaffected  by  modern  civi- 
lization, the  prohibited  degrees  are  more 
numerous  than  in  advanced  communities,  the 
prohibitions  in  a  great  many  cases  referring 
even  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  clan." 
That  was  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  this 
subject.  For  his  own  part,  so  far  from  being 
in  the  least  degree  inclined  to  break  down  or 
relax  the  rules  of  law  as  to  relationship  by  con- 
sanguinity, he  would  be  inclined  to  make  them 
even  more  strict.  They  knew,  in  some  coun- 
tries, by  their  civil  institutions— in  Spain,  for 
example  —  the  marriage  of  cousins  was  for- 
bidaen,  and  in  Russia  the  marriage  of  second 
cousins  was  forbidden.  And  in  the  case  of 
consanguinity  there  was  undoubtedly  very  good 
reason  for  the  jprohibition.  He  might  mention 
that  to  show  simply  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  drawing  the  line  exactly  where  we  drew  it, 
either  in  the  case  of  affinity  or  in  the  case  of 
consanguinity.  One  country  drew  the  line  at 
one  point,  and  another  drew  it  at  some  other 
point,  and  in  some  countries  the  relationship 
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of  affinity  was  not  regarded  at  all.  But  his 
present  contention  was  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  prohibition  in 
our  law  against  the  marriage  of  people  related 
merely  by  ties  of  what  was  called  affinity.  It 
was  certain  the  same  reason  did  not  apply  in 
the  C£t8e  of  consanguinity  as  in  the  case  of 
affinity.  He  would  read,  as  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  reasons  that  were  set  up  by  people  in 
opposition  to  this  Bill,  an  extract  from  a  leading 
article  in  a  newspaper  that  was  recently  sent 
to  him,  he  supposed  in  consequence  of  his  name 
being  seen  in  connection  with  this  Bill.  It  was 
a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  argument  that  was 
used,  and  of  its  sort  it  was  very  well  put.  He 
might  say  he  did  not  quote  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  it ;  but  this  was  the  sort  of  argument 
they  might  expect  to  hear,  and  which  those  who 
considered  the  Bill  objectionable  would  attach 
much  weight  to.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not 
attach  any  weight  to  it.    It  was  this : — 

**  One  of  the  pleas  on  which  the  change  now 
attempted  rests  is  of  the  flimsiest  description, 
and  is  one  which  any  of  those  who  hold  the 
determination  of  our  social  condition  in  their 
hands  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  urge.  Many 
letters,  forsooth,  have  been  received  from 
women  who  desire  to  contract  the  marriage 
in  question !  But  when  was  it  ever  heard  that 
the  desire  to  transgress  a  divine  appointment 
should  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  giving  civil 
sanction  to  the  transgression?  It  is  a  far 
higher  law  than  human  inclination  that  is  to 
determine  what,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  are 
to  be  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity.  The  weakness  and  childishness 
of  suffering  any  number  of  individual  demands 
to  have  influence  in  altering  a  social  institu- 
tion like  marriage  cannot  be  too  strongly  repre- 
hended." 

These  sentences  he  had  quoted  were  as  full 
of  fallacies  as  any  sentences  could  be.  In  the 
first  place  he  denied  altogether  that  marriage 
was  a  divine  institution.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  would  not 
be  set  up  in  the  Council.  He  also  denied  that 
marriage  was  an  institution  that  should  not  be 
dealt  with  by  legislation.  It  was  pre-eminently 
just  one  of  those  institutions  that  required  to 
be  brought  into  consonance  with  modem  no- 
tions and  modern  advancement. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said  they  were  familial 
with  the  views  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
said  "No,"  and  he  did  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  convert  him.  He  did  not  intend  to  try,  at 
all  events.  He  denied  that  marriage  as  it  ex- 
isted amongst  us  was  a  divine  institution  at  all. 
That  was  the  position  he  took  ;  and  he  denied 
also  that  any  human  institution  could  be  so 
sacred  that  human  reason  should  not  probe  its 
roots.  He  considered  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  bring  our  civil  institutions, 
marriage  included,  into  consonance  with  reason 
and  science ;  and,  unless  some  better  reason 
oould  be  given  for  the  continuance  of  the  law  on 
its  present  footing  than  the  reasons  to  which 
he  had  just  referred,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  reform  our  law  in  that 
Hon.  Mr,  MacOregor 


respect.  Another  difficulty  that  arose  in 
connection  with  this  matter  was  the  legal 
position  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  mo- 
ment of  people  who  had  contracted  such  mar- 
riages, and  he  understood  that  there  were 
some  such  people.  He  did  not  know  any  such 
cases  himself.  He  did  not  wish  the  Gounoil  to^ 
imagine  he  was  promoting  the  Bill  with  the 
view  of  meeting  any  such  cases,  because  he 
knew  of  none.  He  understood,  however,  there 
were  such  cases  ;  and  the  question  was,  What 
was  the  legal  position  of  people  who  had  entered 
into  such  alliances?  Up  till  1835,  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Marriage  Act, 
such  alliances  were  not  illegal  at  all  in  England. 
The  position  was  this :  that  they  were  voidable 
at  the  instance  of  any  party  who  chose  to  apply 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  a  decree ;  and 
such  decree,  made  in  the  lifetime  of  either  or 
both  of  the  parties,  invalidated  the  marriage, 
and  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  were  ille- 
gitimate ;  but,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
parties  dying,  no  such  decree  could  be  made, 
and  in  such  case  the  offspring  of  such  marriages 
were  perfectly  legitimate.  Now,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  was  not  in  force  in  New  Zealand, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  was  in  force  in  New  Zealand.  It 
was  difficult  to  know  whether  such  marriagee 
would  be  voidable  or  not  in  this  colony.  At 
all  events  that  was  the  position  in  England 
up  till  1885 ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  it 
might  be  the  position  in  New  Zealand  now. 
They  knew  that  in  England  such  marriages  con- 
tracted prior  to  the  Act  of  1835  were  not  at  all 
uncommon,  and  one  need  not  be  surprised  if 
such  marriages  occurred  occasionally  in  New 
Zealand,  and  there  was  nothing  so  horrifying' 
in  the  idea  of  such  marriages.  He  would  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  good  many  people 
in  New  Zealand  had  contracted  such  alliances, 
under  the  impression  that  the  law  here  was  the 
same  as  was  tlie  law  in  England  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1885,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  such  marriages  were  voidable  or 
legal.  At  any  rate  he  would  bo  sorry  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  position 
he  took  up  was  this:  Unless  they  were  in  a 
position  to  give  some  very  good  and  satisfac* 
tory  reason  for  continuing  this  impediment 
to  marriage,  it  was  their  duty  as  a  Legislature 
to  remove  it.  He  repeated  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  aware,  he  did  not  recognise  or  regard 
affinity  in  this  degree,  or,  in  point  of  fact, 
affinity  in  any  degree,  as  any  real,  proper  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  He  moved,  TTiat  tk& 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  suggested  that  some  good  and 
solid  reason  should  be  given  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill.  He  thought,  himself, 
that  when  the  marriage-laws  of  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire  were  tampered  with,  and 
made  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  the  onus  lay  on  the  person  who 
introduced  a  Bill  for  such  a  purpose  to  bring 
forward  a  very  strong  case  for  the  change ;  and 
he  could  not  say,  with  all  deference  to  his 
honourable  friend's  ingenuity  in  this  matterj. 
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he  had  brought  forward  a  reasonable  case.  For 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  where  the 
hardship,  to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
oame  in.  If  people  deliberately  broke  the  law, 
while  they  could  marry  whom  they  liked  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  there  was  no  hardship  in 
leaving  them  to  sufier  for  what  they  had  done. 
They  did  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  it  was 
not  for  the  Legislature  to  change  the  law  to 
meet  the  cases  of  people  who  had  deliberately 
broken  it.  Now,  the  honourable  gentleman 
spoke  of  modem  notions  and  modern  advance- 
ment. He  did  not  see,  himself,  that  modem 
notions  were  always  modern  advancements. 
Did  the  honourable  gentleman  mean  that  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR.— No. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN.  —  It  was  put  that 
way,  and  it  sounded  very  like  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  said  he  did  not 
use  the  word  **  notions." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  said,  Tes,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  did.  He  wrote  the  words  down 
at  the  time — **  modem  notions  and  modern  ad- 
vancement." Now,  he  (Mr.  Bowen)  was  very 
far  from  thinking  that  many  modem  notions 
were  advancement.  There  were  notions  and 
notions;  there  were  some  that  were  advance- 
ment and  some  which  were  very  much  the  re- 
verse. With  regard  to  what  his  honourable 
friend  said  about  this  being  in  contravention  of 
a  divine  institution,  that  need  not  be  dealt 
with,  because  they  knew  themselves  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  as  to 
Scriptural  authority.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  it  was  a  social  advantage  or  not. 
Now,  he  had  not  heard  what  social  advantage 
the  honourable  gentleman  could  offer  by  such 
a  change  of  law  as  this  was.  There  was  a  very 
serious  evil  done  to  society.  He  knew  that 
there  wore  a  great  many  social  relations  that 
would  be  jeopardized  by  this  Bill.  Brothers-in- 
law  and  sisters-in-law  had  been  looked  on  for 
generations  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lived 
in  the  same  houses  with  that  understanding. 
The  efiect  of  the  Bill  under  consideration 
would  bo  to  gradually  revolutionise  that  under- 
standing. It  would  make  a  relation  which 
was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  conduct  of 
family  life  almost  impossible  in  many  cases. 
While  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  was 
being  discassed  in  another  place  he  remem- 
bered saying,  in  discussing  it,  that  the  next 
thing  they  would  have  brought  forward  would 
be  this  Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Bill.  And 
what  was  the  general  cry  that  was  raised  when 
such  a  thing  was  suggested?  He  remembered 
it  still.  It  was  said,  *'  Oh !  no  ;  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing."  One  of  these  modern  notions 
led  to  another  inevitably,  and  so  they  passed 
from  the  one  thing  to  the  other  at  an  accele- 
rated pace  as  the  changes  took  place.  Now, 
the  next  thing — he  dared  say  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  say  it  would  not  be  the  case 
—  would  be  a  Deceased  Wife's  Daughter  or  a 
Deceased  Husband's  Son  Bill,  to  provide  that 
a  man  should  be  allowed  to  marry  his  step- 
daughter. He  would  ask,  what  sort  of  revolu- 
tion would  take  place  in  social  life  if  a  man's 
step-daughter  were  supposed  to  be  marriage- 


able by  him  ?  That  would  be  the  next  thing ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  there  was  no  reason, 
once  they  admitted  that  affinity  was  nothing 
—  that  there  was  nothing  but  consanguinity 
to  debar  a  marriage, — why  they  should  not  ap- 
prove of  a  man  marrying  his  step-daughter. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  said  there  was 
no  reason  whv  he  should  not.  * 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  would  then  ask  the- 
honourable  gentleman  whether  he  maintained 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  society;  whether  it- 
would  not  create  a  revolution  in  social  life, 
and  a  disturbance  in  social  life  most  terrible 
in  many  instances.  He  thought  that  honour- 
able gentlemen  had  not  really  thought  of  the 
effect  of  these  Bills  on  society  generally  when- 
they  advocated  them  because  of  the  supposed 
hardship  to  some  one  or  other  who  had  broken 
the  law,  and  who  no  doubt  felt  it,  and  felt  the 
pressure  of  it,  and  who  then  implored  them 
to  pass  a  relieving  Act,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  utterly  subvert  social  and  family 
life,  in  order  to  put  the  law-breakers  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  who  respected  the  law 
of  the  land  and  their  duty  to  society.  He  did 
hope,  as  one  step  led  to  another,  that  they 
would  recognise  that  it  was  no  reason,  because 
they  had  taken  one  false  step,  that  they  should 
take  another.  He  had  heard  honourable 
gentlemen  who  had  opposed  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill  say  there  was  very  little 
use  in  opposing  anything  further  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  thought  they  should  oppose  these - 
evils  step  by  step,  and  he  believed  if  this  were 
stopped  now  there  would  be  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing before  very  long  on  this  subject.  Another 
thing  the  honourable  gentleman  said  which 
astonished  him.  He  quoted  a  passage  from 
Bishop,  who  said  that  in  the  law  of  nature 
there  was  no  objection  to  this.  Were  they  to^ 
live  in  a  state  of  nature  ? 

An  Hon.  Member. — Oh,  no. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN.  — The  honourable 
gentleman  said  **0h,  no";  but  he  submitted 
that  was  the  practical  result.  He  declared 
that  society  was  going  so  fast  that  they  would 
soon  be  expected  to  live  in  a  very  naked  state 
in  some  respects.  Now,  if  they  were  to  live 
according  to  the  law  of  nature  they  might 
probably  go  a  little  further 'than  the  question 
of  affinity,  and  address  themselves  to  tackling 
the  question  of  consanguinity,  and  get  rid  of 
that.  He  did  hope  the  Council  would  be  led 
to  draw  the  line  on  this  question.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  there  was  a  great  difference, 
although  he  thought  there  was  a  slight  differ- 
ence, between  this  and  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Act,  but  he  thought  that  every  step 
ought  to  be  resisted,  because  he  believed  it 
would  lead  to  bad  consequences.  He  moved. 
That  the  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  tJiat  day^- 
six  months. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  did  not 
agree  with  the  argument  that  because  they  had 
passed  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  they 
should  therefore  pass  this  other  Bill.  If  they 
were  to  yield  to  assertions  of  that  kind,  and  on 
that  ground  proceed  to  carry  on  this  kind  of 
thing,  the  sooner  they  did  away  with  these- 
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mftrriage  restrictions  altogether  the  better. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said  jast  now  that 
it  had  always  been  the  rule  to  treat  brothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law  as  brothers  and 
listers  in  the  family  life,  and  that  if  this  new 
principle  were  introduced  into  their  marriage- 
laws  they  could  no  longer  live  together  in 
^he  same  way.  Mothers-in-law  also  would  be 
affected  in  their  relation  to  their  married  child- 
ren-in-law  and  step-daughters,  as  further  ex- 
tensions of  this  principle  were  sure  to  follow ;  so 
'that  altogether  very  great  inconvenience  would 
result  to  society  if  they  followed  this  to  its 
Oogical  conclusion — because  it  could  have  no 
otner  meaning  than  a  desire  to  do  away  with 
"the  restrictions  against  marriages  on  the  ground 
-of  affinity.  Although  there  was  Scriptural 
-authority  for  a  brother  marrying  his  widowed 
fiister-in-law,  he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  most 
unlikely  events  to  occur  in  the  colony.  He  knew 
of  no  such  cases  of  hardship.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
MacGregor  had  said  that  Sir  John  Hall  knew 
of  some,  but  he  (Sir  G.  S.  Whitmore)  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  cases,  and  he  couloT 
not  conceive  there  weis  any  necessity  for  the 
Bill  such  as  the  economical  necessity  which  was 
«uppo8ed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister.  If  the  Council  did  not  support  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
lor  his  part  ho  would  be  prepared  to  move  in 
Committee  that  all  marriages  of  affinity  should 
henceforward  be  permitted,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  might  thereby  reach  finality 
and  get  free  from  any  more  of  these  abomin- 
able measures.  That  was  what  it  was  coming 
to  now.  This  session  they  had  had  a  per- 
fect surfeit  of  disagreeable  Bills  of  this  kmd, 
And  it  would  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of 
thing  once  and  for  ever — namely,  bringing  in 
a  Bill  of  that  description— if  they  were  going  to 
•do  the  thing  at  all.  In  his  opinion  sdl  these 
innovations  on  the  marriage-law  were  not  only 
undesirable,  but  were  subversive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  against 
this  Bill  now.  If  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
this  Bill,  they  need  not  go  on  taking  more  bites 
of  the  cherry,  but  get  rid  altogether  of  this 
Affinity  restriction,  which  some  persons  seemed 
to  think  it  would  foe  a  very  good  thing  they 
should  have  done  with.  There  was  such  a 
tendency  in  the  country  to  relax  the  marriage- 
law  very  widely  that  if  they  did  not  take  care 
there  would  be  no  link  whatever  left  holding 
families  together ;  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  Government  ought  to  put  its  foot  down 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  and  say  the  harmony  of 
the  community  was  its  proper  care,  and  that  it 
would  not  allow  Bills  of  this  kind  to  be  intro- 
duced by  private  members,  but  would  offer  them 
the  most  vigorous  opposition.  He  could  have 
hoped  the  Government  would  have  taken  that 
stand  in  another  place,  but  as  they  had  not  done 
so  there  he  supposed  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  in  the  Council 
taking  this  stand.  He  thought  the  Council  had 
no  reason  to  fear  what  the  various  ladies'  so- 
-cieties  might  think— those  societies,  he  meant, 
-^hich  were  so  prominent  this  year  in  their  sup- 
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port  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  in  respect  of 
which  so  many  petitions  burdened  the  table  at 
that  moment.  If  they  hoped  to  regulate  society 
in  this  way,  and  leave  people  uncertain  whether 
certain  marriages  were  legal  or  not,  he  thought 
the  best  thing  the  Council  could  do  would  be 
to  put  all  Bills  of  this  kind  out  one  after  the 
other ;  and,  if  they  could  not  do  that,  the  next 
best  tiling  would  be  to  say  that  all  marriages 
of  affinity  were  legalised,  and  so  let  the  world 
know  that  in  New  Zealand,  at  any  rate,  if  no- 
where else,  these  marriages  were  legal.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  doubts  j^ere  felt  by 
many  people  since  they  had  passed  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  Marriage  Act  whether  they 
had  not  legalised  other  marriages  of  affinity. 
He  (Sir  G.  S.  Whitmore)  thought  very  much 
more  doubt  would  be  felt  if  they  went  on  piece- 
meal relaxing  the  restrictions  on  these  mar- 
riages of  affinity,  and  that  people  would  very 
innocently  fall  into  this  particular  trap  that 
our  legislation  laid  for  them.  He  hoped  tJie 
Council  would  give  a  very  short  shrift  to  this 
Bill,  and  that  they  would  hear  no  more  of  these 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  marriage-laws  of 
the  colony. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH  said  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  this  Bill 
went  at  very  great  length  into  the  questions 
affected  by  it.  He  (Mr.  McCullough)  had  been 
waiting  to  hear  honourable  gentlemen  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  give  some  weighty 
reasons  for  their  opposition.  He  regrett^  to 
say  that  none  of  the  honourable  members  who 
had  spoken  against  the  Bill  gave  any  reasons 
that  appeared  to  his  mind  sufficiently  strong  to 
account  for  the  position  they  took  up. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— Why  do 
you  support  it  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH  said,  because 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
day.  Honourable  members  seemed  amused ; 
but  they  were  amused  in  the  same  way,  and 
used  the  same  arguments,  when  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Bill  was  before  the  Council. 
Notwithstanding  their  amusement,  that  Bill 
became  law,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bowen  very  can- 
didly admitted  that  he  saw  no  great  difference 
between  this  Bill  and  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Marriage  Act;  and  he  thought  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  admit  also 
that,  the  Legislature  having  pMsed  the  one,  it 
might  very  justly  and  properly  pass  the  other 
also.  The  honourable'  gentleman  had  not 
said  so,  but  if  he  admitted  the  one  part  of 
the  proposition  he  did  not  think  that  he  vras 
justified  in  refusing  to  admit  the  inference. 
The  Hon.  Sir  George  Whitmore  had  given  no 
reasons  whatever.  He  had  simply  appeared 
indignant  about  this  class  of  legislation  being 
introduced  into  Parliament.  There  was  no 
reason  or  logic  in  the  honourable  gentleman's 
argument.  It  was  no  reason  to  say,  because 
a  certain  Bill  was  introduced,  that  those  who 
advocated  that  Bill  would  immediately  proceed 
to  introduce  some  measure  more  absurd. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had  gone  on  bare 
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assnmption,  without  any  good  ground  what- 
ever for  his  assumption.  The  Hon.  Sir  George 
Whitmore  had  also  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  such  marriages  were  revolting  i  but  to  his 
(Mr.  McGullough's)  mind  there  was  nothing 
reyolting  in  the  matter,  and  he  thought  there 
was  no  honourable  member  who  would  indorse 
the  statement  made  that  such  a  marriage  as 
that  they  were  speaking  of — namely,  marriage 
with  a  deceased  husband's  brother — would  be 
revolting.  That  could  hot  truly  be  said.  It  did 
not  bring  up  any  feeling  of  horror  in  the  mind. 
There  should,  however,  be  reasons  shown  by 
the  opponents  of  this  measure  why  men  and 
women  who  were  fitted  to  enter  the  marriage 
state  should  be  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
Had  good  reasons  of  that  character  been 
put  forward,  he  dared  to  say  that  probably 
himself  and  others  might  have  been  prepared 
to  change  their  opinions  upon  the  measure. 
A  -writer — no  less  an  authority  than  Lord 
Bramwell — in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  stated  that  neither  instinct  nor  reason 
forbade  such  a  marriage,  and  he  thought  that 
in  making  that  statement  Lord  Bramwell  had 
summed  up  the  whole  position.  There  wm 
no  reason  against  such  marriages ;  neither  did 
instinct  prohibit  them.  Let  them  take  this 
position:  A  woman  was  left  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  with  a  family,  probably  a  large 
family,  and  without  a  protector.  In  such  a 
case  tiie  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  Act  applied  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure to  the  Bill  before  the  Council.  Who  was 
more  interested,  or  who  would  be  a  better  pro- 
tector for  a  woman  and  her  children,  than  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband  ?  In  fact,  in 
very  many  cases  he  was  called  upon  to  find  the 
means  of  supporting  the  widow  and  children, 
and  because  he  was  the  natural  protector  of 
those  children  the  law  of  the  country  looked 
to  him  as  the  proper  person  to  support  them. 
We  allowed  him  every  privilege  and  every  ad- 
vantage in  connection  with  the  support,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  this  motner  and  of 
her  children ;  yet  we  would  not  allow  him  to 
marry  the  woman  and  thereby  put  him  in 
even  a  better  position  than  he  was  at  present 
to  support,  educate,  and  take  care  of  the 
children  of  his  deceased  brother.  Why  was 
this  ?  Purely  because  it  was  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment. He  (Mr.  McOuUough)  was  probably  the 
last  person  in  the  Council  who  would  be  op- 
posed to  sentiment  as  regarded  his  own  actions 
and  the  actions  of  others.  Sentiment  ruled  the 
world;  but  he  believed  that  sentiment  could 
be  carried  too  far,  and  sentiment  when  put  for- 
ward as  an  argument  should  have  reason  behind 
it.  Blind  sentiment  was  not  considered  by 
reasoning  individuals  a  very  great  argument 
or  reason  for  any  action  or  course  which 
might  be  taken  in  life,  and  there  was  nothing 
except  mere  old-time  sentiment  against  such 
a  marriage  as  they  were  asking  the  Coun- 
cil to  legislate  for.  He  hoped  that  those 
honourable  members  who  might  speak  after 
him,  and  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
would  give  the  Council  more  weighty  reasons 
than  had  been  given  why  this  Bill  should  not 


He  was  not  so  wedded  to  his  present- 
opinion  as  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  reasons 
which  other  honourable  members  might  give 
against  the  measure.  The  religious  sentiment 
was  not  injured  by  such  a  marriage  as  they 
were  discussing. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY— Oh  I 
The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH.  —  The  At- 
tomey-General  said  "  Oh  !  '*  but  he  would  ask 
the  honourable  gentleman,  who,  no  doubt,  was 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and 
with  Jewish  literature  in  particular,  if  he  could 
find  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture or  ceremonies,  any  one  statement  against 
this  proposal.  He  was  ready  to  follow  the 
honourable  gentleman's  lead  in  the  Council, 
because  he  believed  that  his  lead  was,  on  the 
whole,  right  and  proper ;  but  he  thought  that  in 
this  case  the  honourable  gentleman  would  be 
quite  unable  to  show  any  religious  reason  from  . 
the  Old  Testament  against  this  proposal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jewish  law  provided  that  the  bro- 
ther should  take  the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother. 
The  social  position  he  had  already  referred  to. 
This  Bill  did  not  interfere  with  the  social  life  or 
with  the  good  order  of  society,  it  had  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  it  placed  men  and  women  who 
were  in  the  circumstances  they  were  discuss- 
ing in  a  position  to  carry  out  their  duties  as 
individual  members  of  the  State.  He  was, 
therefore,  prepared  to  support  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  as  he  believed  that  it  would  do 
good  and  could  do  no  harm.  He  had  not 
hoard  any  reasons  against  it,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  arguments  and  reasons  advanced 
by  other  members  of  the  Council  against  the- 
Bill,  and  he  was  open  to  being  influenced  by 
them. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REBB  said  the  Hon.  Mr. 
McCuUough  had  stated  that  he  hoped  some 
members  of  the  Council  would  give  some 
weighty  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
moved.  He  had  not  risen  to  give  weighty 
reasons  on  this  matter,  because  he  thought  that 
they  need  have  no  stronger  reasons  or  better 
arguments  than  those  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowen  against  the  measure,  and 
he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCullough 
could  not  see  reason  or  argument  in  what  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Bowen  had  said,  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  very  much  abroad.  Ghenerally 
speaking,  he  thought  that  legislation  in  any 
particular  direction  should  only  be  granted 
when  it  was  asked  for  and  demanded  by  society. 
But  where  or  when  had  the  Bill  now  before  the* 
House  been  asked  for  by  any  one,  either  by  man 
or  woman  ?  He  certainly  had  not  heard  any 
clamour  in  reference  to  the  legalisation  of  mar- 
riages between  a  woman  and  the  brother  of  her 
deceased  husband.  Not  one  argument  had 
been  advanced ;  and  therefore  it  struck  him- 
very  forcibly,  and  he  had  heard  it  stated  so  out- 
side, that  this  was  simply  intended  to  cover  the 
peccadilloes  of  a  few  people  in  the  centres  of 
population  in  New  Zealand.  Why  should  they 
legislate  for  those  people  who  so  far  had  done 
wrong?  He  considered  that  they  should  not 
legislate  for  them ;  and,  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowen,  if  they  did  this,  men. 
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would  be  manying  their  nieoes  some  of  these 
days.  The  Hon.  Mr.  McGullough  had  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  Bill  that 
because  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  had 
to  support  his  brother's  children  he  ought  to  be 
:  allowed  to  marry  the  wife.  The  same  reason 
would  apply  to  a  man  marrying  his  mother-in- 
law,  for  that  matter,  and  he  could  not  see  where 
the  end  would  be  of  their  legislation  in  such 
matters.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  entirely 
.against  the  best  interests  of  social  life  to 
pass  this  measure.  Several  measures  relating 
to  social  matters  had  been  brought  before 
the  Council  in  the  present  session  by  the  Hon. 
Hr.  MacGregor,  and  he  was  very  sorry  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  agree  with  any  Bill 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  brought 
forward.  It  would  require  a  great  many  years 
to  bring  him  up  to  the  progressive  notions 
of  his  honourable  friend ;  and  he  trusted  that 
this  Bill  would  be  thrown  out.  It  was  not 
required,  and  no  reasons  or  pertinent  argu- 
ments had  been  put  forward  by  the  mover  in 
favour  of  it.  Had  there  been  any  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  listen  to  them,  and  pro- 
bably they  might  have  changed  his  opinions. 
However,  there  had  been  no  good  arguments 
brought  forward,  and  he  declined  to  admit 
.as  sufficiently  good  reasons  for  passing  the  Bill 
any  one  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  used 
in  favour  of  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN  would  be  sorry 
to  think  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  that  they 
should  only  legislate  on  account  of  clamour. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  honourable  gentleman's 
idea — that  if  there  should  be  an  expression 
•of  opinion  from  outside  in  favour  of  certain 
measures  the  Council  was  bound  to  legislate 
in  the  direction  indicated.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Council  ought  rather  to  take 
the  opposite  line,  and  be  ready  to  do  justice 
or  to  do  what  it  thought  was  required  when 
there  was  a  perfect  calm  in  relation  to  the  parti- 
•  cular  subject  under  consideration.  In  regard  to 
this  measure  he  could  not  agree  that  there  had 
not  been  any  agitation  upon  the  point.  They 
did  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were 
several,  in  fact  many,  hard  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  people  had  either  mistaken  the  law  or 
had  ignored  it,  or  possibly  they  had  been  misled 
by  the  analogy  to  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Act  into  committing  a  breach  of  the  law.  And 
if  those  persons  did  not  choose  to  bring  them- 
selves prominently  before  the  public,  it  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  seek  to  keep  them  in 
the  same  position,  or  why  they  should  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  give  the  liberty  sought  for 
to  other  people.  This  proposal  was  certainly 
the  proper  course  to  take,  and  there  were  no 
very  strong  arguments  against  it.  Surely  it 
was  an  improper  principle  for  the  State  to 
interfere  where  there  was  no  compulsion  what- 
ever. People  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
chose  in  matters  affecting  themselves,  unless 
opponents  were  prepared  to  show  very  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  The  reasons  given 
against  the  measure  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  sufficient.  They  were  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  arguing  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  our 
Hon,  Mr,  Kerr 


colonial  laws  different  from  the  laws  of  the  Old 
Country.  That,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  strong 
argument,  and  had  very  great  weight  with  mem- 
bers in  discussing  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill  when  that  Bill  was  before  the  Council ;  but, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  had  broken  through 
that  principle  and  had  made  a  difference  in. 
the  colonial  marriage-laws,  they  were  justified 
in  going  a  step  further,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
principle  to  its  logical  result.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  proverb,  that  "  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  should 
apply;  that,  at  any  rate,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  any  social  or  theoretical  objectioii 
in  reference  to  this  measure.  One  thing 
had  occurred  to  him  during  the  debate : 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  law  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  under  which 
this  system  of  marriage  was  made  imperatiye ; 
in  cases  where  there  were  no  chiloren.  the 
brother  had  to  marry  the  wife  of  his  deceased 
brother.  Not  only  was  that  the  law,  but  he 
believed  it  was  the  common  custom  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  present  time.  It  was  entirely 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  want 
of  proper  family  life  amongst  the  Jews,  or  that 
they  were  in  any  way  inferior  to  any  other  body 
of  people  in  regard  to  their  family  relations. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  family  rela- 
tionship amongst  that  people  was  very  strictly 
maintained.  In  every  social  condition  of  life 
they  were  notorious  for  their  strong  family 
affection ;  and,  so  far  as  any  general  influence 
was  concerned,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  Jews  were  probably  the  most  healthy  people 
in  Europe,  and  he  believed  that  the  average  of 
life  amongst  them  was  something  approaching 
double  that  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. Certainly,  so  far  as  their  marriage-laws 
and  social  customs  were  concerned,  there  was 
no  reason  for  objecting  to  anything  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  that  people.  He  thought  that 
the  objection  to  this  matter  was  really  one 
of  a  dislike  to  break  through  a  certain  custom 
and  through  certain  habits  of  life.  People 
were  unwilling  to  make  any  change  in  what 
they  regarded  as  fixed  social  conditions,  and 
they  really  did  not  consider  the  matter  on 
rational  grounds  :  having  been  accustomed  to 
certain  restrictions  on  marriage,  they  thought 
that  there  were  strong  reasons  why  they  should 
keep  them  up.  But  when,  as  in  this  case,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  very  strong  reasons 
for  making  some  alteration,  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  object  to  carrying  the  present  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  POLLEN  said  he  would  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Speaking 
on  the  subject  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
said  that  it  was  the  inevitable  issue  of  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Marriage  Act,  and  he 
was  unable  to  understand  how,  that  act  of 
legislation  having  been  placed  on  the  statute- 
book,  they  could  logically  refuse  to  accept  this 
measure  with  regard  to  marriage  with  the 
deceased  husband's  brother,  which  was  its 
legitimate  complement. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  WALKER  could  not  help 
saying  that  he  felt  exceedingly  sorry  that  a  mea- 
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sure  of  this  sort  vras  brought  before  the  Ijegis- 
Iftture,  becAUBe  he  h»d  heard  nothing  to  show 
that*there  was  any  good  ground  why  they 
-should  make  the  change.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dflceased  Wife's  Sister  fiill,  they  aJl  knew  that 
there  had  been  agitation  in  nearly  every  de- 
pendency of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  step 
— which  he  could  not  help  thinking,  was  a  mis- 
take— had  been  followed.  As  regarded  the  pre- 
sent proposal,  as  far  as  he  knew  this  was  the 
•only  Legislature  in  which  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  had  been  made. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb.— No. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  WALKER  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion, Was  it  the  law  in  any  British  depen- 
dency ? 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN.  — We  are  in  the 
Tan. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  0.  WALKER  said  that  if 
we  were  to  be  in  the  van  he  objected  to  be  the 
-corpui  vile  through  whose  experience  some  of 
these  measures  were  to  be  admitted.  He  dis- 
tinguished very  much  between  the  two  cases. 
The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  had  some  agita- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  he  knew  nothing 
about  any  agitation  in  this  case,  and  in  all  his 
experience  of  many  years  in  the  colony  he  had 
never  come  across  an  instance  in  which  such  a 
union  had  been  desired  or  thought  desirable. 
He  might  be  told  that  in  certsdn  disfcricts  of 
the  colony  there  were  a  few  isolated  individuals 
who  had  committed  what  one  member  of  the 
'Council  had  very  lightly  called  a  peccadillo ; 
but  was  the  Legislature  to  cover  those  pecca- 
•diUoes?,  They  might  be  few  or  they  might  be 
many.  '  He  did  not  see  that  they  were  in  any 
way  called  upon  to  cover  up  such  peccadilloes, 
which  not  only  offended  the  good  sense  of  the 
•community,  but  were  a  menace  to  that  moral 
and  social  law  by  which  they  held  wife 
4uid  family-life  sacred.  The  Hon.  Mr.  MoCul- 
lougb,  as  an  argument  to  show  the  necessity 
for  snch  a  union  as  this  Bill  proposed  to 
legalise,  had  instanced  the  position  of  the 
uncle  of  the  children,  who  was  their  natural 
guardian  in  case  of  the  father's  death,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  that  there  could  be  only 
one  result  of  such  a  relationship:  the  father 
having  died,  that  marriage,  or  something 
else,  would  ensue.  There  was  nothing  more 
revolting  to  his  (Mr.  Walker's)  mind  than 
such  a  suggestion.  The  natural  guardian  of 
that  family  undoubtedly  was  the  brother,  who 
would  feel  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  his 
duty.  Why  should  he  be  unable  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  his  widowed  sister  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  marry  her  ?  Family  relation- 
ship was  vulgarised  and  scandalised  by  the 
passing  of  such  an  Act ;  and,  as  guardians  of 
the  family  and  social  welfare,  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  preserve,  he  hoped  the  Council  would 
throw  the  Bill  out  at  once. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  regretted  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this 
Bill  should  bring  in  so  many  Bills  which  were 
really  calculated  to  undermine  the  whole  social 
system.  He  should  always  oppose  every  mea- 
suie  of  the  kind,  and  this  one  in  particular 


more  than  any  other.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man had  been  supported  in  the  Bill  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McGullough,  who  had  chekllenged 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  give  rea- 
sons why  the  law  should  not  be  altered;  but 
it  rested  with  the  honourable  member  who 
brought  such  a  measure  forward  to  show 
cause  and  to  adduce  arguments  why  the  law 
should  be  altered.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  bad  not  brought  forward 
one  fiurgument  to  show  that  a  change  was  ad- 
visable. Everything  pointed  to  a  further  break- 
ing-up  of  our  social  system,  and  this  measure 
in  particular  was  a  wrong  one,  and  would  be 
ruinous  to  domestic  life.  He  did  not  think  that 
one  argument  had  been  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  experi- 
ence he  did  not  know  of  one  single  cgbse  in 
which  the  necessity  for  this  Bill  had  arisen. 
They  were  destroying  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
natural  protectors  of  those  who  were  left  when 
the  father  died— the  people  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  after  the  children,  and  to  take  care  of 
them  under  such  circumstances,  without  any 
feeling  of  this  kind  at  all.  Do  not  let  them 
break  down  the  sacred  family  ties ;  they  had 
already  done  enough  in  that  direction,  and 
therefore  do  not  let  them  go  any  further.  He 
hoped  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Council  and 
its  kindly  feeling  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
Bill  would  be  thrown  out. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PEACOCK  could  not  help 
feeling  surprised  at  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen's  argu- 
ment. In  fact,  the  only  one  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  used  was  that  it  was  desirable 
to  pass  this  Bill  seeing  that  the  Legislature 
had  already  passed  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Marriage  Act.  Another  argument  used  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor  was  to  the  effect  that 
this  Bill  was  not  contrary  to  nature ;  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McCuUough  in  his  speech  had  used 
a  similar  argtmient  when  he  stated  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  not  contrary  to  in- 
stinct. The  two  opinions  did  not,  however,  go 
very  well  together.  If  nature  and  instinct  were 
alone  to  be  the  guide  of  people,  probably  they 
might  many  any  number  of  men's  wives,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  such  a  state  of  things 
was  not  desirable.  He  had  listened  with  very 
great  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bowen  and  the  Hon.  ^Ir.  Bonar,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  those  honourable  gentlemen  were  in 
such  accordance  with  hia  own  views  of  the 
matter  that  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG  thought  that  most  of 
the  arguments  used  against  the  Bill  were  such 
as  might  very  properly  have  been  used  in  the 
first  instance  when  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Marrifikge  Bill  was  before  the  Council ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  difierence  between 
that  Bill  and  the  Bill  before  the  Council 
at  the  present  time  was  so  slight  that,  having 
once  adopted  the  principle,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  time  in  discussing  it 
again.  Having  affirmed  that  principle,  he 
thought  the  Council  should  pass  this  Bill  with- 
out any  unnecessary  debate.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that,  if  they 
affirmed  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  the  logical 
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outcome  of  it  would  be  to  abolish  all  degrees 
of  affinity,  and  tbat  it  was  necessary,  because 
tbey  introduced  an  innovation,  that  they  should 
follow  that  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
or  even  to  an  absurdity.  He  did  not  agree 
with  tbat  view  at  all.  He  said  it  might  be 
desirable  sometimes  to  introduce  innovations, 
but  they  had  occasionally  to  depart  from  their 
logical  sequence  owing  to  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. That  was  the  view  they  had  to  take 
of  the  matter;  and  therefore  it  was  not  desir- 
able at  the  present  time,  because  a  woman 
should  be  p<^rmitted  to  marry  her  deceased  hus- 
band's brother,  that  a  man  should  have  the 
right  to  marry  his  mother-in-law.  If  he  did 
have  that  right,  it  was  not  likely  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  take  advantage  of  it,  because 
there  was  one  reason  that  would  weigh  with  a 
great  many  men — that  was,  that  a  mother-in- 
law  very  often  was  the  real  ruler  of  his  family, 
and,  during  her  life,  of  his  wife.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  question  of  the  difference  in 
age  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law  ;  so 
that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  this  Bill  would  be 
followed  out  to  the  logical  conclusion.  He 
consiciered  this  question  from  a  purely  matter- 
of-fact  point  of  view.  He  did  not  see  why  a 
woman  should  not  marry  her  deceased  hus- 
»band's  brother  if  it  wsis  right  that  a  man 
should  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and, 
that  being  so,  he  intended  to  give  the  Bill  his 
support. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  ACLAND  just  wanted  to  say 
one  or  two  words  upon  a  point  that  none  of  the 
other  speakers  had  yet  touched  upon.  It  was 
that  the  fact  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill 
having  passed  into  law  had  caused  an  alteration 
in  the  relations  between  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  and  that  sister's  family,  more  especially 
if  the  wife  had  died  leaving  a  young  family.  In 
former  days  the  deceased  wife*s  sister  would  as 
a' natural  thing  have  gone  to  live  in  her  brother- 
in-law's  house  to  take  care  of  the  children,  but 
she  could  not  do  so  now  without  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing it  said  that  she  was  influenced  by  a  desire  for 
marriage  with  her  brother-in-law.  He  thought 
that  kind  of  thing  would  prevail  to  an  even 
larger  extent  if  they  made  this  proposed  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  He  could  hardly  understand 
why  such  things  should  be  brought  up,  or  why 
it  should  be  thought  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  this  innovation.  He  would  certainly 
vote  against  the  Bill. 

The  Council  divided  on  the  question,  *'  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted  stand  part  of 
the  question." 


Ayes,  14. 

Bolt 

Feldwick 

Jenkinson 

Kelly 

MacGregor 

McCuUough 

McLean 

Pbarazyn 

Pollen 

Rigg 

Nobs,  18. 

Scotland 
Shrimski 
Swan  son 
Taiaroa. 

Acland 
BaiUie 
Bamicoat 
Bonar 

Hon. 

Buckley 
Bowen 
Holmes 
Jennings 
Wr.  Rigg 

Kerr 

Montgomery 
Ormond 
Peacock 

Reynolds  Wahawaha        Whitmore 

Richardson        Walker,  W.  0.  Williams. 
Majority  against,  4. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  RILL. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  that  the 
reasons  transmitted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  disagreeing  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Council  in  this  Bill  were  as 
follow : — 

"1.  That  the  raising  the  age  of  consent  to 
sixteen  years  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  young  women. 

'*  2.  Tbat  in  many  countries  the  age  of  con- 
sent has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

*'  3.  That  the  age  of  consent  has  been  raised 
to  sixteen  years  in  England,  and  the  result  of 
the  law  has  been  beneficial. 

"  4.  That  two  months  is  not  too  long  a  time 
within  which  informations  for  so  serious  an 
offence  might  be  laid." 

He  moved,  That  the  Council  do  not  insist 
upon  its  amendments.  He  understood  this 
motion  was  going  to  be  negatived,  and  that  the 
usual  course  of  having  a  Conference  would  bo 
asked  for. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  hoped  the  Council 
would  negative  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  hoped  the 
Council  would  insist.  The  sooner  they  got  lid 
of  it  the  better,  and,  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  Council  should  stand  by  its  amendments. 
They  had  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and 
they  should  be  prepared  to  stand  by  what  they 
had  done  and  give  their  reasons. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  said  he  had  been 
listening  so  long  to  what  were  called  powerful 
arguments  in  the  Council  that  afternoon  that 
perhaps  he  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that 
the  few  reasons  for  disagreeing  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Order  Paper  were  supported  by 
powerful  arguments.  He  thought  that  the 
Council  had  acted  very  hastily  the  other  day 
in  its  conclusion  that  the  age  of  consent  should 
be  placed  at  fifteen  years.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  very  much  argument  in  its  favour 
used  on  that  occasion.  In  fact,  the  arguments 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  unsound  indeed. 
Honourable  members  seemed  to  forget  the 
immense  responsibUitv  which  was  put  upon 
them.  They  were  asked  to  legislate,  not  in 
favour  of  women  of  ordinary  intellect,  but  poor 
creatures  of  very  weak  intellect,  sometinaes 
bordering  on  lunacy.  He  scdd  these  poor 
creatures  ought  to  be  especial  objects  of  their 
care.  They  ought  not  to  suppose  every  girl  oc 
young  woman  so  prudent  as  to  be  able  to  protect 
herself.  Experience  showed  the  contrary  wae 
the  fact ;  that  a  good  many  young  women,  and 
even  middle-aged  women,  were  so  weak  that 
they  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  attack  almost 
of  any  plausible  scoundrel.  He  thought  the 
Council  should  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  reason,  and  a  great  deal  of  truth,  in  these 
reasons  put  forvrard  by  the  other  Chamber. 

The  Council  divided. 
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BoU 

Baddey 

Jenkinsoii 

Adand 

Baillie 

Bamicoat 

Bonar 

Bowen 

Feldwick 

Holmes 

Kelly 


Ayes,  7. 
Jennings 
Montgomery 

Noes,  22. 
Kerr 

MacGregor 
McLean 
Ormond 
Peacock 
Pollen 
Reynolds 


Pharazyn 
Scotland. 


Bichardson 

Rigg 

Shrimski 

Swanson 

Wahawaha 

Walker,  W. ' 

Whitmore. 


Majority  against,  15. 

Motion  negatived. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pollen,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski,  and 
the  mover  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw 
np  reasons  for  insisting  on  the  Gouncirs  amend- 
ments. 

Sabseqaently,  the  following  reasons  for  in- 
BiBting  were  submitted  and  agreed  to  :— 

**  (1.)  That  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  six- 
teen years,  whilst  affording  no  protection  to 
young  women,  tends  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  offences  which  the  law  seeks  to  prevent. 
That  the  age  of  puberty,  as  commonly  under- 
stood in  this  colony,  is  ordinarily  fourteen 
yeaxs,  or  earlier,  and  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
years  knows  the  consequence  of  immorality  as 
thoroughly  as  she  is  likely  to  know  it  at  any 
later  period. 

*•  (2.)  That,  for  the  reason  given  above- 
namely,  the  difference  in  the  period  of  maturity 
in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  and  in  that  of 
England — the  comparison  of  results  as  alleged 
is  inconclusive. 

"  (3.)  That  the  tendency  of  the  extension  of 
time  for  instituting  proceedings  would  give 
facilities  for  plots  to  blackmail,  and  for  false 
aooasations,  which  there  is  great  reason  to  fear, 
from  past  experience,  might  become  common." 

The  Council  adjourned  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  p.m. 


HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Alexandra  South  Post-  and  Tel egraph-offlce— Christ- 
church  Industrial  Exhibition —  Public -school 
Requisites  — Frozen  Meat  —  Bervant-girls'  Half- 
holiday— Onowhero  Grant— Gold-mining  Dredges 
on  Molyneux  —  Wellington-To  Aro  Kail  way  — 
Clutha  Kiver  Trust— Seaward  Bush  Railway— 
Bailway  Freight  on  Manures  —  Catlin's  River 
Bailway  —  Sacaline  — Commissioner  of  Life  In- 
surance and  Public  Trustee— Securities  held  in 
England— W.  Cuthbert— Deck  Cargoes— Arowhe- 
naa  Reserve— Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill— 
BullerjA^.,  MainRoads- Makino  Railway -station 
—  Ministers'  Travelling  -  allowances  -Leather- 
splitting  Machines— Three-per-cent.  Loan— Ne  ws- 
Sirpers  sent  free— Arowhenua  Natives— Opposed 
etums — Hawkeswood  Mails— Raglan  Wharf— 
Adjusters  of  Compasses—" George  Thompson"— 
Public  Trust  and  Post-office  Funds— Deck  Car- 
go^—  Cust-Bennett's  Telephone  —  Advances  to 
Settlers— Fubllc  Trust  Office  Securities— Otago 
Central  Bailway— Casselberg  and  Donaldson- 
Fair  Rent  BUI— Belfast  Village  Settlement  — 
Ifanures— Frozen  Mutton— Live-stock  shipped  to 
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England  —  Palmerston  North  Bead— Parapara 
Iron-ore— Advances  to  Settlers— Eaingaroa  Plains 
-Adjournment— Animals  Protection  Bill— Alco- 
hollo  Liquors  Sale  Control  Bill. 

Mr.  Speakeb  took  the  ohair  at  half-pa«t  two 
o'clock. 

Pbatebs. 

ALEXANDRA  SOUTH  POST-  AND  TELE- 
GRAPH-OFFICE. 

Mr.  LARNACH  asked  the  Hon.  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, Whether,  seeing  the  great  increase 
in  dredging  operations  and  population  going 
on  at  Alexandra  South,  he  will  now  give  some 
relief  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph  officer  there  by 
appointing  an  assistant,  in  order  to  overtake  the 
work,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  ?  When 
he  was  at  Alexandra  South  recently  he  saw  the 
great  inconvenience  the  public  was  suffering 
owing  to  the  want  of  further  assistance  in  the 
post-  and  telegraph-office.  The  Post  and  Tele- 
graph officer  there  had  informed  him  that 
whenever  telegrams  were  received  or  letters 
delivered  he  had  to  close  the  office  and  deliver 
them  himself.  The  business  was  increasing 
there,  as  also  were  mining  and  settlement  in 
the  district,  and  the  public  was  veiy  much 
inconvenienced  in  consequence.  If  the  Post- 
master-General could  flee  his  way  to  give  an 
assistant,  as  asked  in  the  question,  it  would 
remedy  the  evil,  and  facilitate  business  in  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  WARD  said  this  matter  had  been  before 
him  for  some  time.  The  last  returns  from  the 
district  showed  that  the  business  for  the  month 
of  May  last  had  been  less,  and  the  receipt  of 
letters  had  fallen  off.  He  might  say,  however, 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  appoint  a  messenger 
during  the  summer, 

CHRISTCHURCH  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  asked  the  Government, 
Whether  they  will  ask  the  House  to  adjourn 
from  10.30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
August,  until  2.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd 
September,  for  tbo  purpose  of  enabling  mem- 
bers to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Christ- 
church  Industrial  Exhibition  ?  This  question 
explained  itself ;  but,  in  case  honourable  mem- 
bers had  not  been  taking  much  notice  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Christchurch,  he  would  like  to 
say  there  was  going  to  bo  a  very  important 
Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  that  city  at  the 
close  of  the  present  month.  The  promoters  of 
the  Exhibition  had  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  House  to  visit  it.  He  also 
understood  that  the  Premier  had  been  invited 
to  speak  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
he  was  sure  honourable  members,  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  subject,  would 
gladly  support  the  Premier  in  any  resolution 
ho  might  move  to  adjourn  the  House  in  order 
to  enable  members  to  attend.  Ho  trusted  the 
Premier  would  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  no  doubt  the  honourable 
member  had  accomplished  all  that  he  wished, 
and  that  was,  to  advertise  the  opening  of  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  Christchurch.     As  far 
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as  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  was  concerned,  a  great  deal 
would  depend  on  what  progress  was  made  in 
the  public  business,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  honourable  member  and  the  Opposition, 
they  might  even  be  able  to  finish  their  labours 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  said  he  had  not  quite 
gathered  from  the  Premier's  remarks  whether 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  adjourn  or  not. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  REQUISITES. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation,— (1.)  What  provision  is  made  for  the 
supply  of  pens,  ink,  and  other  requisites  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  colony  ?  (2.)  Is  it  intended 
that  the  supplies  shall  be  made  out  of  the  Edu- 
cation grant  annually  made  by  Parliament; 
or,  if  not,  from  what  source  is  it  contemplated 
that  they  shall  be  derived  ?  (3.)  Does  he  think 
that  the  levying  of  special  fees  for  the  purpose 
is  in  accordance  with  subsection  (6)  of  clause 
84  of  "  The  Education  Act,  1877,"  which  pro- 
vides that  '*no  fees  shall  be  payable  at  any 
public  school  "  except  for  instruction  in  second- 
ary subjects  at  district  high  schools  ?  (4.)  Is 
he  aware  that  the  Otago  Education  Board  has 
made  and  enforced  a  regulation  forbidding  any 
part  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  such  requisites  as  pens,  ink,  &c.? 
(5.)  Will  he  state  whether,  in  his  opinion,  that 
regulation  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  or  intention  of  the  Act ;  and,  if  it  is  not, 
will  he  take  such  steps  as  may  bo  necessary 
to  have  the  regulation  in  question  annulled? 
Some  time  back  a  similar  question  cropped  up 
in  Auckland,  and,  if  his  memory  was  correct, 
in  that  case  the  Board  conceded  the  request  of 
the  Committee.  Now,  this  seemed  to  be  a 
burning  question  at  the  present  time  in  the 
South,  because  they  found  there  was  no  legal 
authority  on  the  subject.  Hitherto  many  of 
the  schools  had  been  getting  contributions  and 
a  subsidy  from  the  Board  in  order  to  pay  for 
these  requisites.  With  regard  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  Board's  auditor  would  not  pass  the 
accounts,  because  the  money  had  been  spent  in 
this  way.  Negotiations  were  at  once  entered 
into,  but  without  any  result,  because  there 
appeared  to  be  no  regulation  on  the  subject, 
and  the  auditors  had  held  out. 

Mr.  BEEVES  said,  some  years  ago  he  was 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  he  then  stated,  after  careful  inquiry,  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  he 
thought  so  still.  With  regard  to  the  fourth 
part  of  the  question,  he  had  not  sufficient 
information  of  that,  but  he  would  inquire. 
With  regard  to  No.  5,  if  he  did  hear  it,  he 
would  have  no  power  to  interfere.  The  Edu- 
cation Act  very  jealously  guarded  against  the 
Minister  interfering  with  the  Education  Board, 
and,  even  if  they  did  things  which  the  Minister 
thought  wrong,  as  they  did  occasionally,  the 
Minister  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  them. 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
which  he  dealt  with  last,  because  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance — that  was,  as  to  the 
supply  of  paper,  ink,  and  other  requisites,  and 
Mr,  Seddon 


exactly  who  ought  to  supply  them— there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  main  Act  of  1876  intimated 
that  the  School  Committee  should  supply  all 
requisites  of  this  kind  out  of  the  School  Fund. 
As  for  a  definition  of  what  was  really  requisite 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  what  was 
not,  there  was  no  legal  authority  to  show.  It 
had  never  been  defined,  and  he  did  not  know 
who  had  the  power  to  define  it.  He  had  not,  of 
course,  been  appealed  to  by  the  Boards  or  by 
Committees,  and  he  did  not  know  who  there 
was  in  New  Zealand  who  could  definitely  settle 
the  question.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
fiaw  in  the  Act.  As  regarded  the  supply  of 
books,  he  did  not  know  why  the  Board  should 
not  supply  those,  or  why  they  should  not  be 
the  property  of  the  school,  and  be  handed  down 
from  child  to  child :  that  might  certainly,  he 
thought,  be  done,  so  far  as  the  "  readers  "  were 
concerned.  He  had  himself  never  seen  why 
this  should  not  be  done.  He  believed  that  there 
were  books  used  in  the  schools  that  could  be 
done  without,  when  an  efficient  teacher  with  a 
black-board  could  do  what  was  required  to  in- 
struct the  children.  This  was  all  he  could  say 
in  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman.  It 
might  not  be  satisfactory,  but  the  Act  did  not 
give  the  Minister  any  power  to  settle  such  dis- 
putes. 

FROZEN  MEAT. 

Mr.  BUDDO  asked  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, If — in  view  of  the  conflicting  reports  pub- 
lished as  to  the  condition  of  our  frozen  meat 
on  arrival  in  England  ;  the  low  price  the  meat 
realises;  the  fortunes  said  to  be  made  by 
butchers  palming  it  off  as  of  English  growth  ; 
also,  the  report  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
the  27th  May,  in  which  an  owner  of  carcases 
took  action  against  an  agent,  and  in  which  the 
agent  hushed  the  matter  up  by  payment  of 
£7,000  and  costs — the  Government  will  instruct 
the  Agent-General  to  prepare  a  report  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  meat  on  arrival  at  the  Central 
London  Meat  Market ;  the  system  of  priority 
of  selection  by  certain  butchers ;  the  difference 
between  the  price  given  for  first  and  second 
selections  of  meat ;  and  also  the  average  of 
percentage  of  carcases  rejected  as  unfit  for 
food  before  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  retail 
trade  ?  He  trusted  the  Minister  would  be  able 
to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  this  important 
question.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  question 
that  could  be  settled  by  any  one  company  or 
representative,  and  any  assistance  that  could 
be  given  by  the  Government  would  be  folly 
appreciated  by  those  interested  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  might  say,  with  regard  to 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  referring  to  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  as  to  £7,000  being  paid  as 
hush-money,  neither  the  department  nor  any 
member  of  the  Government  had  any  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  matter  further  than 
could  be  read  in  the  article  on  the  subject 
which  was  forwarded  to  him  from  Canterbury 
the  other  day.  However,  the  Government 
would  make  inquiries,  and  the  Agent-General 
would  also  be  asked  to  make  inquiries,  as  he 
might  possibly  be  able  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment with  some  information  on  the  subject. 
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Then,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  have  our 
tlairy  produce,  mutton,  et  cetera^  examined  in 
lx>ndon,  the  Government  had  determined  to 
appoint  an  expert  there,  and  provision  was  being 
made  on  the  estimates  for  that  purpose.  The 
-appointment  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
House  agreed  to  vote  the  necessary  amount. 

SERVANT-GIRLS'  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Mr.  GARNELL  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  If  he  will  introduce  an  amending 
•clause  into  *'  The  Shops  and  Shop-assistants 
Act,  1894,"  this  session,  which  will  give  a  legal 
half-holiday  to  domestic  servant-girls  ?  He 
asked  this  question  because,  as  a  rule,  the  ser- 
'vant-girls  worked  longer  hours  than  those  em- 
ployed in  shops,  and  they  did  not  always  get 
a  Sunday  half-holiday.  He  would  like  to  see 
Bome  provision  made  whereby  these  girls  could 
get  half  a  day  on  the  week-day  for  recreation. 

Mr.  REEVES  quite  agreed  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  what  he  had  said,  as  he 
thought  this  class  of  workers  was  quite  as  de- 
serving of  consideration  as  other  classes,  and 
in  the  Servants'  Registry  Bill  now  before  the 
House  the  Government  was  endeavouring  in 
another  manner  to  help  them,  he  trusted 
efficiently.  He  certainly  did  not  propose  to 
-weight  the  Shop-hours  Bill  with  a  provision 
-which  would  insure  its  rejection  in  another 
place,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  pass  through 
-the  House.  It  was  as  well  to  make  the  Shop- 
hours  Bill  as  little  complicated  or  elaborate  as 
possible. 

ONEWHERO  GRANT. 

Mr.  LANG  asked  the  Native  Minister, 
Whether  the  block  of  land  set  apart  for  Natives 
•out  of  confiscated  land,  under  *'  The  Onewhero 
-Grant  Empowering  Act,  1879,"  cannot  be  vested 
in  the  Public  Trustee  for  settlement  purposes  ? 
Under  this  Act  a  block  of  land  containing  4,814 
acres  was  given  to  seventeen  Maoris  as  trustees 
in  trust  for  three  hapus.  Since  then  all  those 
trustees  had  died  with  the  exception  of  four,  and 
these  four  were  now  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  country — one  being  in  Taranaki, 
one  in  the  King- country,  one  at  Whatawhata, 
and  one  at  Churchill.  During  these  sixteen 
years  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  this  block 
had  been  cultivated.  Gorse  was  growing  upon 
it,  and  was  rapidly  spreading  to  the  adjoining 
properties.  If  this  land  could  be  vested  in  the 
Public  Trustee  for  settlement  purposes  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  both  to  Natives  and  Euro- 
peans alike. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  had  not  received  any 
information  from  the  department  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  he  would  therefore  ask  the 
honourable  member  to  postpone  his  question 
•  until  Tuesday. 

GOLD-MINING  DREDGES  ON  MOLY- 
NKUX. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  asked  the  Minister  for 
Public  Works,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  floods  occurring  during  the  spring,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  bridges,  he 
-^ill  instruct  the  officers  of  his  department  to 


inquire  into  and  report  on  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  moorings  used  for  securing  the 
gold-mining  dredges  on  the  Molyneux  River? 
He  put  this  question  on  account  of  representa- 
tions having  been  made  to  him  that  there  was 
an  evident  probability  of  a  flood  in  the  Clutha 
River  during  the  spring,  and  that  the  moorings 
holding  these  dredges  were  not  sufficient ;  and 
if  one  of  these  dredges  broke  away  it  might 
sweep  the  bridges  to  the  ocean.  He  hoped  the 
Minister  for  Public  Works  would  see  that  in- 
quiries were  made,  and,  if  necessary,  that  some- 
thing was  done  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  appliances  used  for 
mooring  these  dredges,  he  had  obtained  the 
following  from  the  department : — 

"  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  appliances  used  for  mooring  the  dredges 
employed  by  the  companies  and  individuals  for 
gold-mining  purposes  on  the  Molyneux  River, 
and  their  probable  efficiency  for  efleotually 
securing  the  crafts  during  heavy  floods,  and 
preventing  their  breaking  away  and  causing 
damage  to  the  road-  and  railway- bridges  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  the  District 
Engineer  ac  Dunedin  could  be  instructed  to 
examine  the  dredges,  and  report  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mooring-gear  employed  in  each 
case." 

He  would  simply  say  also  that,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  it  would  be  advisable  if  the 
local  authorities,  which  had  control  of  these 
bridges,  would  notify  the  owners  of  dredges 
of  the  responsibility  they  would  incur  should 
anything  of  the  kind  happen  that  was  indicated 
by  the  honourable  gentleman.  They  would 
therefore  then  be  forewarned.  It  was  their 
duty  to  see  that  these  dredges  were  properly 
moored.  If  anything  occurred  through  im- 
proper moorings,  these  local  bodies  would  be 
responsible.  It  would  be  well  to  caution*  the 
parties ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  would  obtain 
a  report  as  to  how  these  dredges  were  moored. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  Premier  was 
not  quite  correct  in  saying  the  local  bodies 
only  were  responsible. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  did  not  say  »'  only." 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  Public 
Works  Department  was  also  interested  to  the 
extent  of  railway-bridges. 

WELLINGTON-TE  ARO  RAILWAY. 

Dr.  NEWMAN  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, If  the  Government  will  make  provision 
to  extend  the  Wellington-Te  Aro  Railway  to 
Newtown  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  begin 
the  work  without  delay  ?  This  was  a  question 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  some 
time,  and  he  believed  the  wishes  of  the  public 
in  the  matter  would  be  set  at  rest  if  the  rail- 
way were  extended  for  another  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  southward  of  its  present  termina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAD  MAN  had  no  doubt  this  was  a  very 
desirable  line-extension,  but  such  a  work  had 
noc  yet  been  authorised  by  special  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  no  money  available  for 
this  work  at  present. 
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CLUTHA  RIVER  TRUST. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Gk>vemment|  Whether 
they  last  session  received  any  communications 
from  Kaitangata  asking  for  snoh  amendment 
in  the  River  Boards  Act  as  would  authorise  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  coming  to  the  Clutha 
River  Trust  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  Clutha 
River,  and  especially  where  it  joins  the  sea  ?  If 
BO,  do  they  intend  to  amend  the  Act  this 
session?  He  understood  that  last  session  a 
communication  was  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  some  alteration  in  the 
River  Boards  Act  to  authorise  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  this  way.  He  understood  the 
Government  were  going  to  bring  in  a  Bill  with 
that  object,  but  they  had  not  done  so,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  intended  to 
bring  in  such  a  Bill  this  session. 

Mr.  J.  Mckenzie  said  the  Mayor  of  Kai- 
tangata last  year  proposed  a  Bill  to  amend 
this  Act  so  as  to  authorise  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  coming  to  the  Clutha  River  Trust  on 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Clutha  River;  but 
the  Bill  was  not  proceeded  with.  No  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  them  by  the 
Government  since  last  session,  and  from  this 
fact  the  Government  concluded  that  the  people 
of  the  district  were  not  likely  to  proceed  with  it. 

SEAWARD  BUSH  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  McNAB  asked  the  Government,  Whether 
they  will  cause  a  flying  survey  to  be  made  of 
the  extension  of  the  Seaward  Bush  railway- 
line  so  as  to  determine  in  what  direction  that 
line  shall  proceed  after  the  completion  of  the 
works  as  far  as  the  Waimahaka  Flat  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  following  information 
was  supplied  by  the  department : — 

"No  survey  of  any  extension  of  the  Sea- 
ward Bush  Railway  beyond  Waimahaka  has 
at'present  been  made.  On  wiring  the  District 
Engineer  on  the  subject,  he  says  that  the  only 
extension  from  Waimahaka  would  be  ind  Wai- 
kawa  to  Catlings  Lake,  and  to  a  junction  with 
the  Catlin's  River  Railway.  The  survey  would 
be  rather  costly,  as  the  country  is  hilly,  and 
covered  with  bush." 

He  was  told  by  honourable  members  that,  if 
he  did  what  was  on  the  estimates  last  year, 
then  they  would  not  trouble  him  any  further 
for  years.  This  was  a  great  breach  of  faith, 
and  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  honourable 
member,  knowing,  as  he  did,  from  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  the  small  amount  of  money 
available  for  public  works,  asking  him  to  go 
further  with  these  district  railways. 

RAILWAY-FREIGHT  ON  MANURES. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  asked  the  Minister  for 
Railways,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  resolution  carried  by 
the  Invercargill  Chamber  of  Commerce  — 
namely,  It  was  resolved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chamber,  the  20-per-cent.  reduction 
made  by  the  Government  in  rail-freigbt  on 
agricultural  lime  for  6-ton  lots  should  be  ex- 
tended to  l}-ton  lots,  and  all  other  manures 
placed  on  the  same  footing  '*  ?  And,  if  so,  will 
ne,  in  order  to  assist  the  farming  industry,  do 


his  utmost  to  comply  with  that  request  ?  Ai 
the  present  time  the  concession  on  the  lime,, 
whilst  of  advantage  to  large  farmers,  was  not 
an  advantage  to  small  farmers.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Minister  would  see  his  way  ta 
comply  with  this  request. 

Mr.  CADMAN  said  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  this  resolution,  and  he  could  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman  there  was  scarcely 
a  resolution  passed  on  matters  of  this  sort  in 
any  part  of  the  colony  without  his  attention 
being  directed  to  it.    The  department  had  a 

great  many  claims  made  upon  them,  and  were 
oing  their  best  to  meet  the  farmers  in  regard 
to  the  carriage  of  limes  and  manures  without 
at  the  same  time  throwing  away  too  much 
of  their  revenue.  Honourable  members  were 
aware  that  thie  department  had  made  a  great 
many  reductions,  and,  as  he  stated  the  other 
day,  they  intended  to  make  further  reductions 
in  the  lime  rates.  Tbe  House  would  understand 
that  it  was  impolitic  to  send  a  truck  along 
with  only  a  ton  and  a  half  in  it ;  they  must  so 
utilise  the  trucks  as  to  send  them  away  as  full 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  point  about  the 
small  farmers,  he  would  be  willing  that  they 
should  make  such  arrangements  among  them- 
selves as  would  enable  two  or  three  of  them  at 
a  time  to  use  a  truck  for  this  purpose. 

CATLIN'S  RIVER  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  asked  the  Minister 
for  Public  -Works,  Whether  it  is  true  that  tbe 
railway-sleepers  required  for  the  Catlin's  River 
Railway  have  been  sent  all  the  way  from  West- 
land  ;  and,  if  so,  will  he  explain  the  reason  why 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  sleepers  five  hundred 
miles  when  timber  of  equal  and  superior  quality 
for  railway  purposes  could  be  had  in  abundance 
in  the  locality?  It  had  been  represented  that 
sleepers  were  being  brouRbt  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Catlin's  River.  He  could  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  statement  was  correct ;  but  he 
had  given  the  Minister  for  Public  Works  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  position.  If  it 
was  true  that  they  were  taking  sleepers  from 
the  West  Coast  to  Catlin's  River  it  was  a  per- 
fect absurdity.  They  might  as  well  send  coals 
to  the  West  Coast.  He  would  remind  the 
honourable  gentleman  that  they  had  only  a 
limited  supply  of  sleepers  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  them  all 
the  way  to  Catlin's  River,  especially  as  there 
was  no  end  of  excellent  totara,  kowhai,  and 
other  timbers  at  Catlin's  River,  suitable  for 
sleepers.  It  was  distinctly  understood  and 
promised  that  when  that  line  was  being  con- 
structed the  settlers  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  sleepers  in  small  lots. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  correct  that  the 
bulk  of  the  sleepers  required  for  the  portion  of 
the  Catlin's  River  Railway  on  which  the  rails 
were  now  being  laid  had  been  sent  from  West- 
land.  His  honourable  friend  the  Minister  of 
Lands  said  the  honourable  member  would  like 
these  sleepers  to  be  taken  from  Pigtail,  wher- 
ever that  was.  The  report  of  the  department, 
was  as  follows : — 
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"  Offers  of  sleepers  were  received  from  the 
'district  as  under — viz. :  Kamai,  28.  6d.  each ; 
black-pine,  88.  each  ;  totara,  3s.  6d.  each.  The 
two  former  timbers  are  sot  considered  to  be 
suitable,  and  the  latter  was  much  too  costly. 
The  Engineer  was  instructed  to  purchase  sJl 
the  totara  keepers  he  could  get  in  the  locality 
■at  28. 9d.  eacK,  but  he  only  got  300.  The  silver- 
<mne  sleepers  cost  from  2s.  2d.  to  28.  6d.  on  the 
West  Coast ;  the  sea-freight  to  the  Blufi  was 
7d.  each;  and  the  railway-freight  to  Catlin's 
Aid. :  thus  making  a  total  cost  on  the  ground 
of  38.  S^d.  A  few  hundred  were  sent  by  the 
^Hinemoa/  however,  from  Westport,  and  on 
these,  of  course,  no  sea-freight  was  paid." 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Did  you  try  to  get 
kowhai  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  his  officers  advised  him, 
in  regard  to  kamai  and  black-pine,  that  these 
were  inferior  timbers.  It  was  a  distinctly-settled 
question  that  there  was  no  timber  they  could 
get  for  sleepers  equal  to  the  silver-pine  grown 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  no  other  timber  could 
be  got  so  cheaply.  Pariri  was  equal,  if  not 
slightly  superior,  but  they  would  have  had  to 
get  their  sleepers  for  some  time  to  come  from 
the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.->I  referred  to  kowhai. 

An  Hon.  Member. — That  is  no  good. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
member  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
matter.  The  department  was  giving  38.  3id. 
for  the  silver-pine  sleepers,  and  the  price  of 
the  totara  sleepers  in  the  district  was  Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said  the  price  of  totara 
sleepers  at  Invercargill  was  at  the  present 
time  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
was  wrong;  the  price  of  totara  sleepers  was 
a8.6d. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said  men  in  the  district  had 
«ntered  into  a  contract  to  supply  these  totara 
sleepers  to  the  Railway  Department  at  28.  6d. 
each. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  honourable  member 
was  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said  he  could  show  letters 
substantiating  what  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  he  was  giving  the  official 
returns.  The  Engineer  was  instructed  to  pur- 
chase all  the  totara  sleepers  he  could  get  in  the 
locality  at  2s:  9d.,  and  he  could  only  get  300. 
The  cost  of  these  sleepers  delivered  on  the 
ground,  in  this  return,  was  3s.  6d.,  as  against 
the  silver-pine  sleepers  for  Ss.  3Jd. 

SACALINE. 
Mr.  TANNER  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
Whether  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  called  to  the  reported 
introduction  into  Victoria,  during  the  last 
season,  of  a  new  fodder-plant  from  Eastern 
Asia,  under  the  name  of  sacaline  {Polygonum 
saccJialinense)^  which  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  excellent  results  in  Europe  during 
seasons  of  drought  ?  If  not,  will  he  cause  in- 
•quiries  to  be  made,  in  the  interests  of  New 
iZealand  agriculturists  ? 


Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  attention  of 
the  department  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter. 
Some  of  this  new  fodder-plant  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  department  was  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  more  of  it. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
AND  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 

Sir  R.  STOUT  asked  the  Government, 
Whether  they  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  the  Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Public  Trustee  parliamentary  officers, 
removable  only  on  the  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  so  that  more  security  may  be  given  to 
investors  in  the  Life  Insurance  Department 
and  Public  Trust  Office?  There  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unrest  in  the  country  in 
reference  to  the  security  of  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department  and  also  the  Pub- 
lic Trust  Office,  and  seeing  that  this  unrest 
existed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  feeling  of  security  restored. 
He  therefore  asked  the  Government  whether 
they  would  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  the  Public 
Trustee  parliamentary  officers,  removable  only 
by  vote  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  the  feeling  of  unrest, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  caused  by  those  who 
BO  recklessly  attacked  these  departments.  That 
was  his  opinion. 

Captain  RUSSELL  wished  to  know  if  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said  he  thought  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  put  the  question  had 
rather  trenched  upon  matters  of  argument,  but 
it  would  be  better  not  to  enter  any  further  into 
debating  the  subject  than  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion and  the  remarks  made  in  asking  it. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  was  always  very  ready  to 
conform  to  the  rulings  and  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  dealing  with  the  question,  he 
might  say  the  Government  itself  should  be 
responsible  for  the  just  administration  of  the 
Government  departments,  and  that  the  officers 
who  were  appointed  to  administer  the  Act,  and 
into  whose  custody  the  securities  were  given, 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Government  for  a 
lawful  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  their 
trust.  The  officers  ixi  question  had  not  been 
found  wanting  in  their  lawful  duty,  and  nothing 
had  happened  to  imply  or  warrant  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  might  do  so.  Officers  who  were 
strong  enough  to  respect  their  lawful  obliga- 
tions and  due  responsibility  to  the  Government 
were  preferable  to  parliamentary  officers,  who 
might  want  such  strength,  because  it  was  the 
case  that  the  duties  of  parliamentary  officers 
had  never  been  defined,  and  the  duties  of 
Public  Trust  officers  had  been.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  when  a  former  Public 
Trust  officer  was  a  parliamentary  officer  that 
had  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Is  not  this  arguable  ? 

An  Hon.  Meubbb. — It  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
honourable  gentleman  interrupting.  However^ 
he  had  given  an  answer  to  the  question. 
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SECUBITIES  HELD  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir  B.  STOUT  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Why  the  provisions  of  section  19  of  **  The  Pub- 
lic Revenues  Act,  1891,"  declaring  that  the 
return  of  securities  held  in  England  shall  be 
laid  before  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after 
the  opening  of  each  session,  have  been  dis- 
obeyed? Since  he  had  put  the  question  on 
the  Paper  the  return  of  the  securities  had  been 
laid  on  the  table.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
good  reason  why  it  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  the  return  had  since  been 
laid  upon  the  table.  He  thought  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  agree  with  him  in  say- 
ing that  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
all  Qovemments  returns  were  not  always  laid 
upon  the  table  upon  the  exact  date  at  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  given.  He  thought 
that,  while  they  might  rightly  desire  to  see  the 
returns  laid  upon  the  table,  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  being  over-fastidious  in  asking  that 
they  should  be  made  right  at  the  very  date. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  House  should  meet  a 
couple  of  months  earlier,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  connection  with  other  Governments, 
and  then  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
important  business  without  being  continuously 
accused,  as  they  were,  of  keeping  back  returns. 

W.  CUTHBERT. 
Mr.  HOUSTON  asked  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  case 
tried  in  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate's  Court  at 
Kawakawa  on  the  4th  May,  and  reported  in  the 
Northern  Luminary  of  that  date,  in  which  a 
person  named  William  Cuthbert  is  sued  by  a 
member  of  the  North  Auckland  Charitable  Aid 
Board  for  expenses  in  connection  with  his  treat- 
ment in  the  Auckland  Hospital ;  and  whether 
he  will  take  some  steps  to  prevent  this  man's 
property  from  being  sold  on  the  10th  instant  to 
meet  hospital  expenses  ?  He  desired  to  give  a 
short  history  of  the  case,  so  that  the  matter 
might  be  clearly  understood.  This  man  William 
Cuthbert  lived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  found  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  eyes,  which  he  was 
afraid  would  result  in  blindness.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  Auckland  Hospital,  where  he  under- 
went three  operations,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  his  sight  was  restored,  but  he  incurred  ex- 
penses at  the  Hospital  to  the  extent  of  £20  4s. 
He  offered  the  Auckland  Hospital  Board  the 
sum  of  £10,  and  they  were  willing  to  accept  it, 
but  said  that,  as  he  had  come  from  the  North 
of  Auckland,  he  would  have  to  make  the  offer 
through  the  North  of  Auckland  Charitable  Aid 
Board.  Cuthbert  made  that  offer  to  the  North 
of  Auckland  Board,  but  the  Board  refused  it.  A 
gentleman  wrote  to  him  giving  an  account  of 
the  circumstances,  and  he  telegraphed  advising 
the  Board  to  accept,  as  the  Auckland  Hospital 
Board  would  give  a  clear  quittance  upon  the 
payment  of  £10.  A  meeting  waa  held,  and  he 
was  informed  the  Board  understood  they  had 
no  legal  authority  to  accept  the  offer,  and  they 
had  not  the  courtesy  to  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation.   However,  the  case  was  proceeded  with 


in  the  Magistrate's  Court  at  Kawakawa,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  the  man,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  amount  demanded  by  the* 
North  of  Auckland  Charitable  Aid  Board,  which 
then  amounted  to  a  little  over  £40.  He  (Mr. 
Houston)  now  understood  that  the  land  that 
this  man  occupied  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  wa» 
to  be  sold  by  the  Board  on  the  10th  of  this 
month.  This  would,  of  course,  necessitate  this 
unfortunate  man  becoming  a  charge  upon  iho* 
Charitable  Aid  Board  in  the  future,  if  they  took 
his  property  away.  The  man  was  still  willing 
to  contribute  the  £10  which  the  Auckland 
Hospital  Board  were  willing  to  accept  in  the 
first  case,  and  which  he  considered  the  Board 
would  be  justified  in  taking.  He  hoped  th» 
Minister  would  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
stop  the  sale  of  this  man's  property  until  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  were  brought  out. 
This  would  save  the  man  from  being  thrown 
on  charitable  aid.  It  was  a  deserving  case. 
Cuthbert  had  been  a  worthy  settler,  and  had 
never  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance,  but 
had  always  paid  his  way,  and  was  still  willing 
to  do  BO.  The  Auckland  Hospital  Board  was 
still  willing  to  take  the  £10.  He  hoped  the* 
Minister  would  adopt  the  suggestion,  cause  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  case,  prevent  the  sale 
of  this  man's  property  on  the  10th  of  the  months 
and  see  that  the  money  he  offered  to  oontribat» 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  he  had  not  been  able  to- 
read  the  account  of  this  case  given  in  the- 
Northern  Luminary — though  doubtless  that 
would  throw  light  upon  it ;  but  he  had  been 
making  inquiries  in  the  department,  and  as  the 
result  of  that  he  had  written  to  the  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate,  and  had  asked  him  to  fur- 
nish a  report  of  the  case.  When  that  report 
came  to  hand  he  would  communicate  with  th» 
honourable  gentleman.  As  the  facts  were 
before  him  at  present,  it  did  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  power  to  interfere,  but  possibly  the 
report  of  the  Magistrate  might  disclose  some 
grounds  which  might  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  asked  if  the  Minister  would 
not  stop  the  sale  of  this  man's  land.  The  re- 
port of  the  Magistrate  might  not  come  down 
until  after  the  sale  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  REEVES  ought  to  say  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  such  power.  The  honourable 
gentleman  was  asking  him  to  interfere  with 
a  civil  action  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  jastice. 
He  had  no  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.— You  can  control  the  Hos- 
pital and  Charitable  Aid  Boards  ? 

Mr.  REEVES  said  that  was  precisely  what 
he  could  not  do.  The  Charitable  Aid  Boards 
were  absolutely  independent  of  him  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort. 

DECK  CARGOES. 
Mr.  MILLAR  asked  the  Minister  of  Marine,. 
If  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  cable- 
gram from  Sydney  notifying  that  the  master 
of  the  brigantine  "Anthons"  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales 
for  alleged  overloading  of  his  vessel?  (3.> 
Whether  any  regulations  re  deck  cargoes  hay& 
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yet  been  drawn  up ;  and,  if  90,  when  will  the 
same  be  gazetted  ?  If  not,  (3)  whether  he  will 
take  steps  at  once  to  have  regulations  framed 
and  competent  men  appointed  at  each  port  to 
see  tbem  enforced?  (4.)  What  Government 
officer  is  appointed  at  Kaipara  to  look  after  the 
overloading  of  vessels?  He  might  state  that 
the  following  cable  had  appeared  in  the  daily 
Press:— 

**  Alleged  Overloading, 

"  Sydney,  July  22. 
"  The  Marine  Board  has  authorised  the  pro- 
secution of  Captain  Hyde,  of  the  'Anthons,' 
for  alleged  overloading,  on  the  strength  of  the 
report  of  the  Marine  Surveyor." 

Now,  last  session  an  Act  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  deck-loading  of 
vessels,  and  he  desired  to  know  whether  regula- 
tions had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  Act ;  and  also  if  the  Minister  would  appoint 
competent  officers  at  each  port  to  see  that  the 
regulations  were  complied  with,  because,  to  his 
own  knowledge,  undoubtedly  overloading  was 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment had  been  drawn  to  this,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Customs  at  Kaipara  had  been 
instructed  to  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  when  she  left  Kaipara.  The  reply  was 
expected  during  the  day.  In  reference  to  ques- 
tions 2  and  3,  regulations  had  been  drafted  by 
the  present  Nautical  Adviser,  who  had  only 
been  appointed  some  six  months  ago.  These 
were  now  under  consideration  ;  he  (Mr.  Ward) 
had  not  been  able  to  go  through  them,  but  he 
hoped  to  do  so,  and  they  would  shortly  be  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  officers.  As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  men,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  Customs 
officers.  Captain  Allman  was  of  opinion  that 
the  regulations  would  be  such  that  the  Customs 
officers  would  be  able  to  deal  with  deck-loads. 
In  all  cases  where  it  was  considered  desirable 
the  Collectors  would  be  entitled  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  experts.  When  shipowners  and 
masters  were  aware  of  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  regulations,  non-complianee  with  which 
would  involve  penalty,  a  good  deal  would  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  preventing  over- 
loading. The  Customs  officer  at  Kaipara  was 
the  Harbourmaster,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
after  overloading.    He  was  a  master  mariner. 

AROWHENUA  RESERVE. 
Mr.  PARATA  asked  the  Minister  of  Native 
Afiairs,  What  is  the  cause  of  delay  in  issuing 
the  Crown  grants  for  the  Arowhenua  Native 
Reserve  and  other  Native  reserves  in  the  South 
Island  which  were  adjudicated  upon  and  sub- 
divided by  Judge  Mackay  in  the  year  1887  ?  He 
asked  this  question  because  he  had  received 
communications  from  Natives  in  the  South 
Island  asking  why  the  delay  had  taken  place  in 
the  issue  of  Crown  grants  for  land  adjudicated 
on  in  the  year  1887.  They  had  not  been  made 
aware  whether  there  were  contributions  or 
charges  or  anything,  of  that  kind  against  them. 


They  were  quite  in  the  dark,  and  that  was  why 
he  had  put  the  question  on  the  Order  Paper. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  delay  in  the  issue  of 
titles  to  the  Arowhenua  Native  Reserve,  and  to 
other  Native  reserves  in  the  South  Island,  waa 
caused  by  the  non-payment  of  the  statutory 
fees  thereupon.  As  soon  as  these  fees  had 
been  paid  partition  orders  would  be  sent  up  for 
the  preparation  of  Land  Transfer  titles,  but  till 
they  were  paid  nothing  could  be  done.  Any  gran- 
tees who  wished  information  as  to  the  amount 
payable  might  obtain  it  upon  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Native  Land  Court,  Welling- 
ton, or  by  writing  to  the  Native  Minister. 

SHOPS  AND  SHOP-ASSISTANTS  BILL. 
I^Ir.  McLACHLAN  asked  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  If  he  will  state  to  this  House  when 
his  Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Bill  will  be 
circulated?  He  had  put  the  question  on  the 
Order  Paper  because  of  what  he  considered  the 
evasive  answer  he  had  received  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Ho  was  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  one  of  his  constituents  in  the  lobby 
the  other  day,  and,  thinking  he  was  in  a  good 
frame  of  mind,  he  had  said  to  him,  '*  Mr. 
Reeves,  can  you  tell  me  when  the  Shops  and 
Shop-assistants  Bill  will  come  down  ?  I  ask 
this  because  a  number  of  my  constituents 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  law,  and  are 
writing  to  me  about  it."  He  said,  "  I  cannot 
say."  The  Minister  said  he  could  not  state 
whether  they  would  get  the  Bill  this  week  or 
next,  but  he  hoped  he  could  now  be  more  defi- 
nite in  his  answer. 

Mr.  REEVES  said  he  could  not  give  a  more 
definite  answer.  He  could  not  say  positively, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  within  a  few  days. 
The  Bill  had  to  be  considered  and  passed  by 
the  Cabinet,  and  after  that  there  would  be  no 
further  delay. 

BULLER,  ETC.,  MAIN  ROADS. 

Mr.  GUINNESS  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
Whether  the  Government  have  undertaken  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  main  road  in  the 
Counties  of  Buller,  Inangahua,  and  Westland ; 
and,  if  so,  will  the  Minister  explain  why  the 
Government  have  declined  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  same  road  with- 
in the  Grey  County  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  reply  was  that 
the  Government  had  been  obliged  to  take  over 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  main  road 
to  the  West  Coast  from  the  Buller  to  the  Inanga- 
hua Junction,  and  from  Kumara  southward, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  counties  to  do 
the  work.  The  Grey  County  was  probably  in  a 
better  position  to  do  the  work,  and,  besides,  it 
had  now  got  a  railway  which  was  doing  work 
which  previously  had  been  done  on  the  main 
road,  and  so  the  road  did  not  require  the  same 
amount  of  maintenance  as  in  times  past.  If  it 
did,  then,  of  course,  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
made  the  railway.  He  thought  the  railway  had 
relieved  the  traffic  on  the  road  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  county  to  maintain  it. 
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MAKING  RAILWAY-STATION. 

Mr.  STEVENS  asked  the  Minister  for  Rail- 
ways, Whether  he  will  cause  to  be  erected  stock- 
loading  yards  at  the  Makino  Bailway-station, 
between  Feilding  and  Halcombe?  He  would 
point  out  to  the  Minister  that  the  locality  where 
these  yards  should  be  erected  was  within  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  largest  cattle-producing 
districts  of  the  colony,  and,  although  the  yard 
at  Feilding  was  comparatively  near,  neverthe- 
less it  was  far  too  small  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  district ;  and,  having  loading-yards 
erected  at  Makino,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Feilding,  would  serve  the  settlers.  The 
road  was  hardly  accessible  to  these  yards 
without  very  great  inconvenience,  without  the 
necessity  of  haviug  to  drive  cattle  through  the 

«  „^  township,  which  was  very  undesirable, 
especially  as  the  township  was  grow- 
ing to  a  considerable  size. 

Mr.  CAD  MAN  was  informed  that  the  erection 
of  these  stockyards  would  only  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  one  or  two  owners,  and,  as  all  the  main 
roads  of  the  county  went  into  Feilding,  which 
was  only  two  miles  distant,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  stock  in  the  district  went  southward,  where 
there  was  ample  accommodation,  he  did  not 
think  the  honourable  gentleman's  request 
should  be  granted. 

MINISTERS'  TRAVELLING- 
ALLOWANCES. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  If  he  will  reconcile  the  amount  of 
£1,079  58.,  appearing  by  return  B.-17  of  this 
session  under  the  bead  of  "  travelling-allow- 
ances "  of  Ministers  during  the  financial  year 
1893-94,  with  the  amounts  appearing  under 
the  same  head  at  page  40  of  B.-l,  1894,  and  in 
B.-4,  1894?  The  return  B.-l,  1894,  page  40, 
gave  the  travelling-allowances  of  Ministers  as 
£905  58.,  which,  with  those  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  at  Hobart,  £105,  made  a  total  of 
£1,110  58.  In  the  Unauthorised  Expenditure 
return  of  the  same  year — B.-4,  1894 — the 
amount  of  Ministerial  travelling -allowances 
was  put  down  at  £1,122  15s.  In  the  return 
recently  laid  on  the  table  the  allowances  ap- 
peared to  be  £1,079  5s.  Would  the  Treasurer 
explain  the  difference  between  these  amounts  ? 

Mr.  WARD  understood  the  honourable  gentle- 
man to  say  that  the  total  was  £1,110  58. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  had  said  that  one  of 
the  returns  gave  that  amount:  the  others  gave 
different  amounts.  The  question  wjas,  Which 
was  correct  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  amount  charged  on  page 
40  of  B.-l,  1894,  only  represented  the  expendi- 
ture charged  against  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
miscellaneous  vote.  Further  sums  were  charged 
to  the  Civil  List  (Native),  and  also  to  *'  Unau- 
thorised." In  respect  to  the  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  stated  in  B.-4  of  1894,  £1,122  158., 
and  the  amount  quoted  in  return  B.-17  of  this 
session  as  £1,079  5s.,  the  explanation  was  that 
a  sum  of  £48  10s.  was  charged  in  error  to  *<  Un- 
authorised," when,  in  reality,  the  amount  had 
already  been  charged  against  the  annual  au- 
thority of  £1,000.    It  was  an  error  in  charging 


it  a  second  time.  The  correct  amount  wa« 
£1,079  5s.,  which  was  shown  in  the  return 
B.-17. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Does  that  include 
any  amount  for  travelling-allowances  included 
under  Native  purposes  in  the  Civil  List  Ac- 
count? 

Mr.  WARD.—Yes ;  it  is  included. 

LEATHER-SPLITTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  the  Government,  If— 
having  now  exempted  machines  for  flour- 
mills,  woollen-mills,  and  saw-mills  from  Gus- 
toms  duty,  and  also  placed  planing,  wood- 
working, and  dredging  machinery  on  the  free 
list  —  they  will  agree  to  admit  band-knife 
leather-splitting  machines  into  the  colony  free 
of  duty,  so  as  to  enable  local  tanners  and 
curriers  to  compete  successfully  against  Ame- 
rican importations,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  leather-splitting  machines  cannot  at 
present  be  manufactured  in  the  colony?  He 
had  been  requested  to  ask  this  question  by 
persons  already  engaged  in  this  particuar 
business,  and  who  were  desirous  of  increasing 
local  industry  by  adding  this  machinery  to 
their  business.  They  were  at  present  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  high  duty  charged 
upon  the  machines.  The  cost  of  the  machine 
was,  he  believed,  about  £240,  and  the  duty  was 
about  £50.  As  he  believed  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  encourage  local  industries, 
and  as  they  had  gone  a  considerable  way  in 
that  direction,  he  hoped  the  Minister  would 
see  his  way  to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  WARD  said  this  was  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  tariff.  He  might  say  that 
personally  he  would  like  to  see  the  exemptions 
include  these  machines.  The  only  difficulty  was 
that  when  you  commenced  to  discriminate  in 
that  way  every  other  person  desirous  of  import- 
ing machines  expected  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
position.  Honourable  members  would  agree 
that  admittedly  there  were  very  great  diffi- 
culties even  in  doing  in  connection  with  the 
tariff  what  appeared  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  having  to  pro- 
vide for  numbers  of  machines  which  should  pay 
duty.  Something  had  to  pay  duty — they  could 
not  afford  to  exempt  everything.  However,  he 
would  take  this  particular  machine  into  his 
consideration,  and  see  whether  the  request  of 
the  honourable  member  could  be  complied  with. 

THREE-PER-CENT.  LOAN. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON  asked  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  When  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  8-per-cent.  £1,500,000  Loan  (pcomisea 
to  be  laid  on  the  table)  may  be  expected  ?  This 
was  correspondence  which  he  thought  his 
honourable  friend  would  agree  should  be  laid 
before  the  House  while  the  debate  on  the 
Budget  W61S  proceeding.  He  understood  the 
honourable  member  to  say  some  days  ago  that 
it  was  intended  to  lay  the  correspondence  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WARD  said  what  the  honourable  mem- 
ber stated  was  correct.     The  oorrespondenoe 
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"was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer, 
4bnd  he  had  been  requested  to  expedite  the 
printing.  He  would  try,  if  possible,  to  lay  it 
4aipon  the  table  that  evening. 

NEWSPAPEBS  SENT  PKEE. 

Mr.  GUINNESS  asked  the  Postmaster- 
-General,  Whether  the  Grovernment,  in  order 
to  advertise  and  make  known  the  resources  of 
this  colony,  will  introduce  legislation  during 
the  present  session  to  permit  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  colony  being  sent  abroad  free  of 
postage? 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  to  allow  newspapers 
ior  places  beyond  the  colony  to  be  sent  through 
the  post  free  of  postage  would  involve  a  direct 
postage  loss  of  about  £5,352  a  year.  But  free 
postage  would  also  materially  increase  the 
number  of  newspapers  forwarded  by  post,  re- 
-sulting  in  a  further  loss  to  the  colony,  inasmuch 
as  we  now  paid  the  following  rates  for  con- 
veyance of  newspapers :  To  Australia,  £1  lOs. 
per  ton ;  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  £4 
per  hundredweight ;  across  the  Atlantic,  £1  per 
hundredweight;  by  Federal  mail  steamers, 
£2  12s.  per  hundredweight;  by  other  routes, 
.average,  say,  4s.  6d.  per  hundredweight.  He 
'was  sorry  the  honourable  member  must  not 
)ook  forward  to  his  request  being  complied  with 
4or  many  years  to  come. 

AROWHENUA  NATIVES. 

Mr.  PABATA  asked  the  Postmaster-General, 
^Whether  he  will  instruct  the  postal  authori- 
ties at  Te  Muka  that  in  future  all  telegrams 
■received  there  addressed  to  the  Natives  of 
Arowhenua  Settlement  be  delivered  by  the 
telegraph  messengers  at  the  latter  place  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said,  Yes ;  arrangements  would 
l>e  made  to  include  the  whole  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

OPPOSED  RETURNS. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Government,  Why 
'Notice  of  Motion  No.  5«  re  Treasury  bills 
issued  between  the  31st  of  March  and  Slst  of 
December,  1894,  and  Notice  of  Motion  No.  11, 
re  debentures  raised  in  aid  of  sinking  fund, 
•both  on  Order  Paper  No.  17,  are  opposed  by 
them  ?  He  would  not  ask  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  as  the  information  had  been  laid  on 
•the  table. 

Mr,  WARD  said  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  the  return  asked  for 
having  been  already  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  As  to  the  second  part,  the  motion,  if 
carried,  would  be  difficult  to  give  effect  to,  for 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  debentures 
issued  under  '*The  Consolidated  Stock  Act, 
1884,"  were  paid  into  the  Revenue  Account  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  at  once  formed 
part  of  the  available  balance  of  that  account, 
out  of  which  the  charges  for  the  public  ser- 
vice were  paid.  It  would,  therefore,  be  im- 
^ssible  to  state  what  amount  of  balance,  if 
any,  remained  at  the  close  of  each  financial 
j^ear  in  respect  of  this  particular  item  of  re- 
ceipts—just  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  state 
what  balance,  if  any,  remained  of  the  receipts 
ilrom  Customs  duties,  from  stamps,  or  from  any 


other  particular  head  of  revenue  paid  into  the 
Revenue  Account  in  aid  of  tbe  payment  for  the 
services  of  the  country.  Again,  in  the  pro- 
posed motion,  part  (2),  tbe  return  was  asked 
to  show  the  amount  actually  applied  each  year 
for  payment  of  sinking  fund.  The  receipts 
derived  from  tbe  sale  of  the  debentures  issued 
under  the  Act  referred  to,  as  he  had  said  be- 
fore, were  not  kept  separate,  and  therefore  this 
particular  money  could  not  be  stated  to  have 
been  specifically  applied  in  payment  of  a  par- 
ticular service,  and,  indeed,  the  Act  did  not  im- 
ply that  it  should  be.  If  part  (2)  were  amended 
to  show  *'  tlie  amount  actually  paid  each  year 
for  sinking  fund,  "  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  supply  the  information,  although,  of  course, 
it  had  been  annually  stated  in  each  state- 
ment of  the  public  accounts  of  the  colony. 
The  proposed  motion  was  also  framed  to  as- 
certain— part  (4) — "  how  the  balance  "  of  the 
amoimt  raised  "  has  been  used."  The  answer 
to  that  would  be  that  the  balance  had  been 
used  conjointly  with  the  other  revenue  receipts 
to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  carrying 
on  the  services  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  if  the  Treasurer  meant  to 
say  that  the  amount  raised  by  debentures  under 
'*  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,"  in  aid  of 
sinking-fund  accretions  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  accretions,  and  that  the 
balance  was  used  for  ordinary  Consolidated 
Fund  expenditure. 

Mr.  WARD  thought  his  answer  was  very 
clear.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  to 
those  who  were  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  these  sinking-funds  it  was 
difficult  to  grasp  the  subject.  The  honourable 
member  had  now  put  an  entirely  different 
question  from  that  which  he  had  upon  the 
Order  Paper.  He  had  stated  to  the  nonour- 
able  memoer  that  the  operation  to  which  he 
referred  was  not  kept  in  a  separate  account. 
He  had  stated  that  very  distinctly,  and  the 
honourable  member  now  asked  another  ques- 
tion. He  would  recommend  the  honourable 
member  to  give  notice  of  another  question  if  he 
desired  further  information. 

HAWKESWOOD  MAILS. 

Mr.  MEREDITH  asked  the  Postmaster- 
General,  If  he  will,  when  inviting  tenders  for 
the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty's  mail  from 
Waiau  to  Hawkeswood,  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Hawkeswood  district  for  a  more  frequent 
service  than  at  present,  and  invite  tenders  for 
a  bi-weekly  mail  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  this  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered when  the  proper  time  came. 

RAGLAN  WHARF. 
Mr.  LANG  asked  the  Minister  of  Marine,  If 
he  will  place  a  sum  on  the  estimates  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  Raglan  Wharf,  for  at 
the  present  time  it  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  at 
any  moment,  but  the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum 
would  prevent  this  expensive  wharf  from  being 
washed  away  ?  The  current  had  scoured  out  the 
foundations  of  the  wharf,  and  if  not  repaired 
it  might  be  washed  away  at  any  time.     The 
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wharf  had  cost  £1,100,  and  the  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  £200  would  repair  it.  He 
might  say  that  the  Raglan  County  Council  was 
the  Whaingaroa  Harhour  Board,  but  that  body, 
unfortunately,  had  no  means  at  its  disposal  to 
repair  the  wharf.  Seeing  that  so  small  a  sum 
would  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  expensive  a 
wharf,  he  hoped  the  Minister  would  see  his  way 
to  grant  the  request. 

Mr.  WARD  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  the 
honourable  member  a  favourable  reply.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  local  body  to  keep  the  wharf 
in  repair.  They  had  the  power  to  levy  dues  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  Government  were  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  repairs  in  this  case,  all  local 
bodies  having  the  control  of  wharves  would 
look  for  the  same  help. 

ADJUSTERS  OF  COMPASSES. 

Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
Whether  the  Government  giant  licenses  to  ad- 
justers of  compasses  of  iron  ships,  and,  if  so, 
on  what  conditions,  and  what  qualifications 
are  required  of  candidates  for  such  licenses? 
If  such  licenses  are  not  issued,  will  the  Govern- 
ment take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  licensing  adjusters,  so  as  to 
insure  that  the  compasses  of  all  iron  vessels 
shall  be  adjusted  by  persons  who  have  proved 
their  competence  for  the  work  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  at  present  adjusters  of  com- 
passes were  not  licensed,  and  to  license  them 
would  need  an  amendment  of  the  Act.  Prior 
to  1877  the  law  required  that  adjusters  of 
compasses  should  be  licensed  by  the  Minister; 
but  ♦•  The  Shipping  and  Seamen's  Act,  1877," 
following  the  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,  put 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  compasses 
were  adjusted  ou  the  owner,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Surveyor  was  required  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  owner  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  compasses  were  properly  adjusted.  In 
Victoria  adjusters  of  compasses  were  licensed, 
and  he  understood  that  was  the  case  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Nautical  Adviser  was  of 
opinion  that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  give 
the  necessary  authority  to  license. 

••  GEORGE  THOMPSON." 
Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Whether  the  life-saving  appliances  of  the 
"  George  Thompson,"  which  recently  put  into 
Wellington,  were,  on  her  arrival,  in  such  quan- 
tity and  such  condition  as  required  by  law; 
and,  if  not,  why  was  she  allowed  to  leave  Kai- 
para  with  defective  equipments  ?  Also,  whether 
the  vessel  had  not  too  large  a  deck  cargo? 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  life-saving  appliances 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
and  they  were  defective  in  condition.  The 
officer  in  charge  at  Kaipara  had  not  exercised 
proper  care.  The  vessel  came  from  Sydney, 
which  was  her  port  of  registry,  to  Kaipara,  and 
the  officer  stated  that  he  assumed  the  examina- 
tion had  been  made  at  that  port,  where  the 
regulations  were  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand, 
and  he  therefore  did  not  think  a  thorough  in- 
spection necessary.  He  also  considered  the 
deck-load  of  75,000ft.  not  calculated  to  affect 
Mr,  Lang 


the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel.  In  the  opinion- 
of  the  Nautical  Adviser  the  quantity  shoald 
not  have  exceeded  60,000ft.,  considering  the» 
age  and  condition  of  the  ship.  He  might  say 
that  directions  had  been  given  to  the  officer  io 
question  to  exercise  more  care  in  future. 

PUBLIC  TRUST  AND  POST-OFFICE 
FUNDS. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  the  Government,. 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  question  which  ha» 
been  raised  as  to  the  position  of  the  funds  in 
the  Public  Trust  Office  and  the  Po8t-Offic&' 
Savings  -  Bank,  they  will  bring  in  an  amend- 
ment to  **  The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891,"  in 
order  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  question  as. 
to  the  position  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  WARD  said,  as  the  honourable  member 
knew,  this  matter  had  already  been  referred  to* 
that  day.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  ascertain  whether 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  this  matter  had  been  legal  or  otherwise. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  await  that- 
reply,  and  deal  with  the  question  afterwards. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  said  he  would  ask  the- 
question  again  that  day  week. 

DECK  CARGOES. 

Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Minister  of  Marine,. 
Whether,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea,  he  will  exercise  the^ 
power  given  by  section  24  of  "  The  Shipping 
and  Seamen's  Act  Amendment  Act,  1894,"  and 
appoint  persons  with  expert  knowledge  to  ad- 
vise Collectors  of  Customs  as  to  the  amount  of 
cargo  and  live-stock  that  may  be  carried  on  the- 
deck  of  vessels ;  and  whether  any  regulations- 
respecting  the  carriage  of  deck  cargo  have  been 
made?  He  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Minister  that  the  captain  of  the  brigantine 
'*  Anthons,"  which  arrived  at  Sydney  from  Kai- 
para the  other  day,  was  fined  £5  for  overloading 
his  vessel.  It  appeared  that  something  wb» 
wanted  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  answered  a  similar 
question  on  a  similar  Qiatter  that  afternoon. 
The  Nautical  Adviser  had  drafted  regulations 
for  controlling  the  amount  of  deck  cargo  to  be* 
carried  by  steamships  and  sailing-vessels,  and 
they  were  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
department.  Captain  Allman  was  of  opinion 
that  the  regulations  would  enable  a  Customs- 
officer  to  deal  with  deck-loads.  He  proposed,, 
however,  to  issue  instructions  to  Collectors  that- 
in  all  cases  where  they  considered  it  advisable 
they  were  to  employ  an  expert  to  advise. 

CUST-BENNETT'S  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  BUDDO  asked  the  Postmaster-General,. 
If  he  will  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
a  telephone  connection  to  Bennett's  Junc- 
tion from  Cust,  to  prevent  any  delay  in  com- 
municating with  the  locomotive  departmenfc- 
in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  on  the  railway,, 
and  also  to  assist  the  settlers  in  that  district  to- 
send  telegrams  from  Cust  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said.  Yes;  instructions  had  beeii^ 
given  to  have  it  done. 
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'  ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS. 
Mr.  MASSEY  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Lending  Board 
under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  refuse  in 
every  case  to  lend  on  unimproved  land,  even  if 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  borrower  to  spend  the 
money  in  making  improvements  and  thereby 
increase  the  value  of  the  security?  He  put  the 
question  on  the  Paper  because  his  attention 
bad  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
settlers  had  made  application  under  the  Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  Act  for  advances  on  the  se- 
curity of  unimproved  lands.  The  proceeds  of 
these  loans  would  have  been  spent  in  improving 
the  land ;  but  in  every  case  the  applications 
had  been  refused,  so  far  as  he  could  understand. 
But  the  point  was  this :  If  the  department  had 
made  up  their  mind  not  to  lend  money  on  the 
security  of  unimproved  land  it  should  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  or  in  such  oases 
the  application-fees  should  be  returned. 

Mr.  WAKD  said  the  department  had  not 
made  up  its  mind  to  any  such  course  at  all. 
The  Board  considered  every  application  on  its 
merits,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Board  respect- 
ing every  application  was  regulated  by  the 
realisable  value  of  the  landed  security  and  the 
risk  of  any  possible  loss  on  the  advance:  that 
must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  the  working 
of  such  an  office.  There  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  Board  had  been  over-strict  in  their 
desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
not  making  advances  on  what  they  believed 
to  be  insufficient  security,  and  he  could  assure 
every  honourable  member  that  no  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Government  to  induce  the  Board 
to  take  up  securities  which  they  did  not  think 
to  be  good. 

PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE  SECURITIES. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Whether  Part  VIII.  of  "  The  Public  Revenues 
Act,  1891,"  which  states  that  the  *'  Public  Trust 
Office  securities  shall  be  kept  under  three  keys, 
in  the  custody  of  such  three  persons  as  the 
Governor  in  Council  shall  appoint,"  is  or  is  not 
inconsistent  with  **The  Puolic  Trust  Office 
Consolidation  Act,  1894  "  ?  If  it  is  inconsistent, 
wUl  he  amend  one  or  other  of  the  two  Acts  ? 
If  it  is  not  inconsistent,  will  he  see  that  the 
regulation  made  under  **The  Public  Trust 
Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894,"  appointing  only 
two  custodians  of  the  Trust  Office  securities, 
is  amended  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conforxnity 
with  "  The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891,"  which 
specifically  states  that  three  such  custodians 
snail  be  appointed  ?  He  might  say,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  question,  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
gather  from  the  statutes,  under  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  of  1891,  Part  VIII.,  the  Public 
Trust  Office  securities  were  included  amongst 
other  securities  which,  under  a  subsequent 
clause  of  the  Act,  should  be  kept  under  the 
gecurity  of  three  keys.  There  was,  however, 
the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act  of 
1894,  which  provided  that  regulations  might 
be  made  for  the  custody  of  those  securities. 
Under  the  power  conferred  by  this  Act  regu- 
lations had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 


Trust  Office  securities  should  be  kept  under 
not  three  keys,  but  under  two.  As  he  read  the- 
two  Acts,  they  were  not  inconsistent  one  with 
the  other ;  they  could  be  read  together,  and 
the  power  conferred  by  regulation  with  regard 
to  the  custody  of  these  securities  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  law,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Public  Revenues  Act,  that  they  should  be- 
under  three  keys.  He  saw  no  incon'sistency ;. 
but,  if  there  was  any  inconsistency,  what  he- 
asked  was,  would  the  Minister  amend  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Acts  ?  If  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency, would  he  have  the  regulations  which 
were  now  made,  and  under  which  the  securitiea 
appeared  to  be  kept  under  two  keys,  so  Gkltered 
as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  Act, 
which  said  that  they  should  be  kept  under 
three  keys  ? 

Mr.  WARD  could  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  his  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
not  correct.  The  honourable  member  said  there- 
was  no  inconsistency  between  the  Public  Trust 
Office  Consolidation  Act  of  1894  and  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  in  application  to  the  securities 
of  the  Public  Trust  Office.  When  he  told  the- 
honourable  gentleman  that  he  had  in  his  hand 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,, 
to  the  effect  that  what  be  had  said  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  was  substantially  correct, 
he  would  probably  accept  that  as  being  the- 
positive  assurance*  that  the  position  was  as  he 
(Mr.  Ward)  intimated.  That  opinion  had  not 
been  sent  to  him  with  the  object  of  bearing 
out  what  he  had  stated,  but  in  connection  with 
the  question  put  by  his  honourable  friend. 
The  Solicitor-General  stated  distinctly  that 
the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act  over- 
rode the  Public  Revenues  Act  of  1891  in  this^ 
particular  matter.  That  was  the  point  the 
honourable  gentleman  raised  before,  and  his 
answer  on  that  occasion  was  that  the  Public- 
Revenues  Act  was  not  the  Act  by  which  the 
Trust  Office  securities  were  guarded  at  all ;  that 
that  was  done  under  the  regulations  under  the 
Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act  of  1894. 
Section  76  of  the  Public  Revenues  Act  of  1891 
provided  that  moneys  should  be  dealt  with 
and  accounted  for  as  provided  by  the  Acts  for 
the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  such  office. 
That  being  so,  section  77  had  no  operation  as- 
regarded  the  Trust  Office,  because  the  special 
Act  to  which  he  referred  provided,  amongst 
other  things,  that  regulations  might  be  made 
providing  on  what  securities  money  should  be- 
invested,  and  for  the  custody  of  the  securities.. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  amend  the  present  regulation 
under  the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act 
of  1894.  That  regulation  was  consistent  with 
another  regulation  providing  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Public  Trust  Office  Account  should 
be  by  cheque  signed  by  two  officers.  It  was- 
not  fair  to  assume  that  officers  occupying  im- 
portant offices  of  trust— as  these  undoubtedly 
were— could  be  guilty  of  allowing  any  improper 
course  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  their - 
important  office.  He  said  they  had  officers  in 
whom  they  could  trust,  and  they  were  bound,, 
as  a  Government  and  as  a  Parliament,  to  put. 
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reasonable  trust  in  officers  holding  these  im- 
portant positions.  There  had  been  no  inter- 
ference with  them,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  to  warrant,  even  indirectly,  the 
reflections  that  had  been  made  on  the  custo- 
'dians  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  securities. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Is  this  not  debatable 
matter  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea  had  apparently  not  read  the  question.  If 
he  had  read  it  he  would  see  that  there  were 
a  series  of  questions  in  it,  and  it  ha.d  to  be 
answered  at  length. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  ruled  that  it  was  not  in 
order  for  the  honourable  gentleman  to  reply 
further  to  the  interjection  made  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea. 

Mr.  WARD  said,  as  bearing  upon  this  matter, 
he  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Bruce  to  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
trust  administration,  appointed  pursuant  to  an 
•order  of  the  6th  May,  1895,  as  conveying  what 
a  very  eminent  authority— the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Halsbury — said  on  this  subject  of  the  custody 
•of  securities  by  a  proposed  official  trust : — 

*'  Question.  In  the  case  of  an  official  trustee, 
where  do  you  propose  such  securities  should  be 
kept?  under  his  sole  signature  and  power? — 
Answer.  Certainly. 

**  Q.  Then,  with  the  infirmities  of  humdn 
nature,  there  would  be  the  same  liability  to 
•depredation  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  trustee  ? 
A.  That  the  honourable  member  must  judge  of 
himself.    I  do  not  think  so. 

*'  Q.  Then  that  brings  me  to  a  covering  point 
— that  is,  that  I  suppose  you  would  take  security 
from  this  gentleman  ? — A.  No,  indeed,  I  would 
not.  If  he  has  the  security  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  require  any 
•other  security. 

"  Q.  I  mean  security  from  him  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  State  as  his  employers  ? — A,  I  do  not 
know.    I  should  hesitate  indeed.'* 

Now,  the  whole  point  raised  by  the  honour- 
.able  gentleman  was,  Was  not  the  law  complied 
with  as  far  as  the  custodians  of  the  Public 
'Trust  Office  securities  were  concerned?  He 
would  repeat  again  that  under  the  Public 
Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act  of  1894  power 
was  given  by  regulation  to  the  Public  Trust 
'Office  to  have  trustees  appointed  for  taking  care 
of  its  securities.  That  had  been  carried  out, 
and  the  two  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by 
these  regulations  had  been  responsible  for  the 
securities  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  answered  a  part  of  his  question.  He 
understood  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  say  the 
Public  Revenues  Act,  so  far  as  the  appointment 
of  the  three  custodians  of  securities  was  con- 
-cemed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  regulations 
under  the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation 
Act. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  not  said  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN  asked,  then,  what  did  the  honour- 
-able  gentleman  say  ?  He  did  not  understand 
iiim.  If  they  were  not  inconsistent,  then  there 
Mr.  Ward 


ought  to  be  three  keys;  if  they  were  incon- 
sistent, then  he  asked,  would  the  honourable 
gentleman  have  the  Public  Revenues  Act 
amended  ? 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  stated  the  Public 
Revenues  Act  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pub- 
lic Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act,  which  gave 
authority  for  appointing  the  trustees.  If  the 
honouraole  gentleman  meant,  "  Was  the  fact 
that  the  Public  Revenues  Act  provided  that 
three  trustees  should  be  appointed  not  a  reason 
why  three  trustees  should  be  appointed  under 
the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act?" 
that  was  a  different  question.  But  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  said  the  Act  to  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  referred  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Act  under  which  the  trustees  were  appointed 
for  the  custody  of  the  securities. 

OTAGO  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 
Mr.  EARNSHAW  asked  the  Minister  for 
Public  Works,  If  he  will  explain  why  contracts 
and  other  agreements  entered  into  with  cer- 
tain stonemasons  —  namely,  Messrs.  Dugmid, 
Hic^ey,  Peddie,  and  Millow — working  on  the 
Otago  Central  Railway,  have  been  deliberately 
broken  by  the  department,  to  the  effect  that 
the  department  have  at  the  completion  of  the 
works  reduced  contract  rates  and  payment  by 
8s.  6d.  per  yard ;  with  other  injustice  in  the 
quarrying  for  stone  for  culverts,  which  was  not 
gone  on  with?  A  number  of  cases  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice  of  great  discontent  on 
this  line ;  but  hitherto  he  had  been  very  care- 
ful about  bringing  any  of  the  complaints  under 
Ministers*  notice,  because  he  thought  very 
great  care  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to 
interfering  between  the  department  and  the 
men.  But  this  case  was  of  so  grave  a  character 
that  he  had  no  option  but  to  bring  it  very 
clearly  under  the  notice  of  the  Minister.  As 
he  understood  it,  these  men  were  engaged  at 
the  Labour  Bureau,  and  were  taken  to  the 
Public  Works  Department,  where  they  signed 
a  distinct  contract  and  a  distinct  schedule 
of  payment  was  attached  thereto.  They  went 
up  the  line  to  construct  a  particular  cul- 
vert. Before  doing  so,  however,  they  were 
given  some  other  culverts  to  make,  which 
they  did  not  make  wages  at.  They  were  also 
told  to  quarry  some  stone  for  some  other 
specified  culverts  at  4s.  per  yard.  When  they 
went  on  to  make  the  culvert  they  contracted 
for  in  Dunedin,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
contract  an  Inspector  came  and  told  them 
that  their  contract  price  would  be  cut  down 
Ss.  6d.  per  yard.  They  stopped  work  ;  but  the 
Engineer  urged  them  to  complete  the  work, 
as  they  had  only  from  20  to  25  yards  to 
complete.  They  did  so,  as  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  troublesome  ;  but  when  they  came  to  be 
paid  up  they  were  paid  a  shortage  of  3s.  6d. 
per  yard  on  120  yards,  and  they  claimed,  by 
the  terms  of  their  contract  which  they  signed 
in  Dunedin,  that  they  were  entitled  to  £21  for 
wages  due.  With  regard  to  the  quarrying  of 
the  stone  for  other  detailed  culverts  which  they 
were  told  they  should  have,  they  were  not 
given  those  culverts,  but  were  offered  culvert 
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&rthei  away,  and  owing  to  the  cost  of  the 
cartage  of  the  stone  they  made  a  distinct 
I088.  Forty  yards,  however,  of  the  stone 
they  could  not  possibly  use  ;  and  they  claimed 
that  they  were  fairly  entitled,  seeing  that 
they  quarried  the  stone  for  specific  culverts, 
to  48.  per  yard.  He  trusted  the  Minister 
would  make  complete  inquiries  and  see  that 
justice  was  done.  He  thought  this  was  one 
^Q  of  the  grossest  cases  he  had  heard 
*  *  of.  He  had  known  those  men  for 
^ears,  and  they  were  most  capable  workmen, 
and  men  of  the  highest  repute  in  the  district, 
and  he  had  not  brought  up  this  matter  without 
feeling  sure  they  were  labouring  under  a  strong 
sense  of  provocation. 

Mr.  SEDDON  had  no  doubt  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  consider  he  had  done  his  duty 
in  bringing  up  this  m.atter.  One  day  they  had 
complaints  made  in  the  House  that  the  co- 
operative workmen  were  making  too  much,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  told  there  were  not 
enough  men  placed  on  the  railway.  Another 
day  it  was  said  the  returns  were  not  correct, 
and  now  they  had  this  complaint  on  behalf  of 
these  men  that  they  were  not  being  paid  suffi- 
ciently for  the  work  they  did.  Some  days  ago 
the  honourable  member  for  Gaversham  had 
given  him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  these 
men,  in  which  they  specifically  stated  that 
they  felt  aggrieved.  That  letter  was  referred 
to  the  department,  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  it.  One  story  was  verv  good  until  the 
other  story  was  told.  Now,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  officers  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment should  apparently  take  steps  to  prevent  a 
particular  set  of  workmen  from  being  paid  the 
money  they  had  earned,  and  therefore  he  could 
hardly  credit  what  was  stated  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  The  honourable  member  had 
simply  repeated  what  was  told  to  him,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  a  one-sided  story,  and  he  had 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  these  men  had 
been  wronged.  He  (Mr.  Seddon)  thought  it 
scarcely  fair  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  that. 
The  department  had  no  precise  information  as 
to  the  contracts,  but  inquiries  would  be  made 
into  the  matter.  As  to  the  masons,  who  were 
making  high  wages,  there  were  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  men  who  ec  wages  had  to  be  reduced 
in  order  to  bring  the  rate  down  to  the  value  of 
their  services.  Every  month  he  had  a  con- 
fidential return  furnished  to  him  showing  the 
earnings  of  all  the  men  in  the  colony  on 
these  works,  and  in  going  through  that  return, 
he  sometimes  found  men  were  getting  wages 
above  the  ordinary  rate,  and  in  that  ca.se  he 
asked  the  Engineer  in  charge  if  this  was  the 
case.  In  some  instances  the  men  had  just 
finished  up  their  contract,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  be  paid  more.  In  other  cases  some  of 
the  men  might  be  just  commencing  a  job,  and 
then  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would 
earn  less.  The  whole  success  of  the  system 
depended  on  their  keeping  it  within  reasonable 
limits.  In  some  cases  he  found  masons  had 
been  making  as  much  as  £1  a  day,  and  if 
that  rate  was  to  go  on  he  should  have  every 
member  of  the  House  condemning  the  Govern- 


ment and  the  system,  and  that  would  break  the 
system  down.  In  the  letter  he  had  seen,  these 
men  admitted  that,  when  they  went  to  some 
other  work,  when  the  quantities  were  paid  for 
for  quarrying  they  were  paid  £1.  Well,  that 
statement  would  show  at  once  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  He  did  not  wish  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  men,  and  he  would  get  the 
explanation  of  the  Engineer  in  charge,  and  he 
would  then  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  He 
did  say  this  :  that,  if  every  party  of  working-men 
who  had  a  grievance  were  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  as  this  case  had  been  brought,  then  they 
would  have  serious  trouble,  and  would  break 
down  a  system  which  was  really  a  good  one  for 
the  working-men. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  wished  to  understand 
whether  the  Premier  every  month,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  report,  if  he  found  the  men  were- 
being  paid  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  that 
was  given,  then  cut  down  the  price  mentioned 
in  the  contract  that  the  men  had  signed. 

Mr.  SEDDON  certainly  would  not  like  to 
say  the  honourable  member  had  wilfully  put 
words  into  his  mouth  that  he  never  used.  At 
any  rate,  he  had  not  understood  what  he  (Mr. 
Seddon)  had  said.  Every  month  when  the  re- 
turns came  in  he  went  through  and  checked 
them,  and  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  ex- 
planations, and  so  on.  If  he  found  that 
amounts  had  been  paid  that  were  much  above 
the  ordinary  rates,  he  simply  asked  the  Under- 
Secretary  to  make  inquiries.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  if  the  men  got,  say,  a 
specified  amount  of  work  to  do,  there  would  be 
no  alteration  made  until  that  job  was  finished ;. 
but  when  they  came  to  the  next  piece,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  then  there  was  an  altera- 
tion in  the  price.  That  was  really  the  co- 
operative system. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW  asked  if  that  related  to 
masonry. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  applied  to  all  classes 
of  work. 

OASSELBERG  AND  DONALDSON. 

Mr.  STEVENS  asked  the  Minister  of  Lands,. 
Whether  the  Government  will  grant  to  Messrs. 
Gasselberg  and  Donaldson  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  their 
business  premises  and  stock-in-trade  at  Manga- 
weka,  the  fire  having  spread  from  the  Govern- 
ment bush  which  was  being  burnt  in  January 
last  ?  In  order  to  give  a  proper  explanation  of 
this  matter  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into 
what  the  Minister  might  probably  consider 
debatable  matter.  He  would  therefore  content 
himself  with  merely  asking  the  question,  and 
then,  if  the  reply  was  not  satisfactory,  he  would 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order  ta 
explain  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Lands  and 
Survey  Department  did  not  recognise  any  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  burning  of 
Messrs.  Gasselberg  and  Donaldson's  premises. 
He  was  informed  that  it  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  who  had  set  fir& 
to  the  bush,  and  he  was  also  informed  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  save  the  premises  if 
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there  had  heen  e£Fort8  made  to  do  so.  At  any 
rate,  the  department  did  not  recognise  the 
•claim,  and  therefore  did  not  intend  to  pay  it. 

FAIK  RENT  BILL. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  When  the  Fair  Rent  Bill  will  be  circu- 
lated ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Bill  was  now  in 
•  course  of  preparation,  and  he  hoped  to  have  it 
-circulated  in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
It  would  be  very  likely  in  print  on  the  following 
Monday.  At  any  rate,  he  hoped  to  have  ic 
before  the  financial  debate  was  over,  so  that 
members  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  con- 
sider it. 

BELFAST  VILLAGE  SETTLEMENT. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  Will  he  consider  the  desirableness  of 
introducing  legislation  by  which  a  section  of 
the  land  proposed  to  be  purchased  near  Belfast 
ior  a  village  settlement  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  recreation-ground,  either  by  being 
reserved  or  leased  at  a  peppercorn  rental? 
He  would  explain  the  position  briefly.  Belfast 
was  a  private  town  that  had  sprung  up  within 
the  last  few  years  in  connection  with  the  frozen- 
meat  trade.  Several  other  industries  had  also 
•been  started  in  connection  with  that  trade. 
There  were  at  present  in  the  township  130 
houses,  and  the  employes  in  the  different 
factories  numbered  741,  and  the  amount  paid 
in  wages  by  one  company  was  at  times  £800 
per  week;  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
provide  a  recreation-ground  in  the  locality. 
He  understood  there  was  no  process  in  law 
by  which  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  it 
did  not  seem  possible  for  the  people  to  pur- 
chase the  land  themselves.  It  was,  however, 
thought  that  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act 
■by  which  five  or  six  acres  might  be  set  aside 
for  the  people  if  trustees  were  appointed  to 
manage  it.  He  knew,  himself,  that  legislation 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  ground  for  recrea- 
tion purposes,  and  his  question  was  asked  in 
•order  to  see  whether  the  Minister  would 
favour  such  an  idea. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  did  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  mix  up  recreation-grounds  with 
lands  taken  under  the  Land  for  Settlements 
Act.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the 
House,  if  it  was  considered  necessary,  to  vote  a 
sum  of  money  directly,  so  as  to  see  what  they 
were  doing — namely,  passing  a  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  recreation-ground  for  a  new 
township,  where  there  was  no  open  space  for 
recreation.  If  the  land  was  acquired  under 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  and  leased  at 
-a  peppercorn  rent,  disagreeable  matters  might 
.arise. 

MANURES. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Minister  for 
Railways, — (1.)  Will  the  Government  classify 
manures  manufactured  in  the  colony  from 
blood,  offal,  &o.t  as  animal  manures,  in  order 
:to  provide  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  that  now 
imfjosed?  (2.)  Will  they  carry  manures  sent 
Mr.  J,  McKeneie 


direct  from  the  manufactory  to  farmers  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  carry  imported  manares, 
and  thus  apply  in  another  way  the  principls 
laid  down  in  connection  with  colonial  cement 
and  coal  ?  He  would  like  to  say  that  the 
principle  laid  down  in  connection  with  the 
carriage  of  colonial  cement  and  coal,  that  the 
local  article  should  be  carried  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  imported,  was  one  he  approved  of, 
and  he  hoped  the  Minister  would  see  his  way  to 
carry  manures  made  in  the  colony  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  imported  ones.  He  had  received 
information  from  one  of  the  freezing-works  at 
Islington  that  there  would  be  at  least  1,000  tons 
of  manure  sent  out  during  the  present  year,  and 
about  500  tons  by  the  same  company  from  their 
works  at  Timaru.  He  trusted  the  Minister 
would  see  his  way  to  grant  som.ething  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  manures  as  opposed  to 
the  imported  ones. 

Mr.  CADMAN  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
a  favourable  reply  to  all  the  applications  he 
was  receiving  of  this  kind,  and  honourable 
members  were  aware  that  so  far  as  this  session 
was  concerned  the  applications  were  numerous. 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  to 
do  what  this  question  asked  meant  the  loss  of 
£2,500  a  year  on  that  alone.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  he  would  not 
like  to  give  a  definite  answer  without  giving 
the  matter  further  serious  consideration.  Look- 
ing at  it  at  first  sight,  as  it  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind  he  would  require  to  see,  first  of  all, 
whether  the  people  who  manufactured  manure 
in  the  colony  were  able  to  manufacture  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  colony,  because  if  they  were 
not  able  to  do  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  any 
concessions  granted  would  simply  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturer,  instead  of  the 
farmer. 

FROZEN  MUTTON. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL  asked  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  If  the  Government  considers  it 
desirable  to  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  marking  of  frozen  mutton  as  '*  New  Zea- 
land,** in  order  to  check  the  sale  in  the  Home 
markets  of  inferior  meat  as  from  New  Zealand  ? 
He  would  point  out  that  they  were  constantly 
being  told  that  their  frozen  mutton  was  being 
sold  in  the  London  market  under  fictitious 
names,  and  that  other  brands  were  being  sold 
as  New  Zealand  which  were  not  from  this 
colony  at  all.  If  some  legislation  could  be 
devised  to  check  that  sort  of  thing  he  thought 
everybody  would  agree  that  a  good  result  had 
been  attained. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  this  matter  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  depart- 
ment on  various  occasions,  and  not  only  of  the 
department,  but  also  of  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  frozen-meat  trade  all  over  the 
colony ;  but  no  one  had  yet  been  able  to  devise 
any  system  by  which  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  desired  could  be  done.  No  one 
had  been  able  to  show  how  they  could  brand 
mutton  with  a  mark  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  those  who  desired  to  do  this  kind  of 
thing.  However,  his  own  opinion  was  this: 
that  the  best  possible  mark  they  could  have  was 
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to  send  mutton  of  the  very  best  possible  quality 
to  London ;  and,  if  the  settlers  would  adhere 
to  that,  and  send  first-class  mutton  only,  he 
thought  there  would  be  such  a  demand  for  it 
that  no  brand  would  be  required  at  all. 

LIVE-STOCK  SHIPPED  TO  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  MASSEY  asked  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
'Culture,  Whether  he  will  obtain  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  with  regard  to  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  the  shipment  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  which  were  lately  sent  from  Sydney  to 
England  by  the  s.s.  •*  Southern  Cross,"  with 
the  object  of  disseminating  such  information 
among  the  agriculturists  of  the  colony  ?  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  would  understand  the 
importance  of  this  question.  He  knew  that  the 
agricultural  community  were  watching  with 
interest  the  experiments  that  were  being  made 
in  the  shipment  of  live-stock  to  England.  A 
Tery  large  shipment  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
had  lately  been  sent  Home  by  the  *'  Southern 
Oross,"  and  the  information  asked  for  would  be 
most  useful  and  interesting  to  the  settlers  of 
the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  might  say,  in  reply,  that 
ihe  Agent-General  had  been  asked  to  examine 
the  stock  that  was  sent  Home  in  the  "  Southern 
■Cross,"  and  to  report  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  that  shipment  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  arrived,  and  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  obtain  some  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  He  stated  in  the  House  a 
few  days  previously  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  have  that  done,  and  he 
believed  they  would  obtain  a  lot  of  useful  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MASSEY  said  he  was  not  present  when 
the  honourable  gentleman  previously  men- 
tioned the  matter ;  but  what  the  settlers  of  the 
colony  were  most  anxious  for  was  information 
as  to  the  prices  realised. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  the  Government 
would  try  and  get  all  the  information  they 
could,  and  he  had  given  instructions  that  the 
conference  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  associa- 
tions which  was  to  assemble  in  Wellington 
should  be  asked  to  consider  this  question,  so 
that  the  department  could  have  the  benefit  of 
the  information  which  it  could  get  from  gentle- 
men who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  business 
of  sending  Home  produce  of  every  description 
and  also  live-stock. 

PALMERSTON  NORTH  ROAD. 
Mr.  PIRANI  asked  the  Premier,  If  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  have  given  the  Palmers- 
ton  Borough  Council  notice  to  construct  a 
Toad  opposite  the  new  Courthouse,  Palmerston 
l^orth  ?  If  so,  is  he  aware  that  the  road  across 
which  this  department  has  erected  a  fence  and 
blocked  traffic  was  constructed  by  the  borough 
in  consequence  of  the  proper  road  having  been 
built  upon  by  the  Government  ?  If  he  is  so 
Aware,  can  he  state  whether  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  this  see-saw  arrangement  at  tne  ex- 
pense of  the  local  body  being  terminated  ?  He 
might  be  permitted  to  explam  that  many  years 
ago,  when  the    railway    was    made  through 


Palmerston,  the  main  street  there  was  taken 
away  or  made  use  of  by  the  railway,  and 
the  Corporation  were  compelled  to  construct 
another  street  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
necessary  access.  Some  time  after  that  an 
engine-shed  was  erected,  the  railway  fenced,  and 
the  Corporation  allowed  the  railway  another 
part  of  the  street,  giving  the  same  access. 
Now,  the  Government,  in  the  course  of  some 
extensive  fencing  operations,  had  fenced  right 
across  this  last  street  made  by  the  Corporation, 
and  absolutely  barred  access  except  through  an 
unformed  roaid  about  33ft.  wide.  And,  besides 
doing  that,  the  Government  had  given  notice  to 
the  Corporation  to  construct  the  street  else- 
where. That  was  three  times  they  had  con- 
structed this  street  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government.  They  wished  to  know  if 
this  thing  was  going  to  be  kept  on  for  ever~ 
if  the  Government  was  going  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense,  or  if  the  Corporation  was 
going  to  be  kept  in  the  state  of  suspense  they 
had  been  in  with  regard  to  it  for  so  many 
yestrs. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  that  if  the  several  local 
authorities  in  the  colony  could  make  as  good  a 
bargain  with  the  Government  as  that  made  by 
the  Palmerston  Borough  Council  those  local 
bodies  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  this 
chain  or  so  of  street.  What  the  honourable 
gentleman  referred  to  as  a  street  was  a  valuable 
section  between  the  railway  and  Nathan's  shop, 
and  the  Government  had  made  a  present  of 
that  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— Part  of  it. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  it  was  stated  that  the 
Borough  Council  were  now  going  to  build  upon 
this  piece  of  land. 

Mr.  PIRANI.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  well,  at  all  events,  when 
the  street  was  made.  When  the  ground  he 
was  calking  of  between  the  railway  and  the 
fence  of  the  Courthouse  was  being  fenced  off, 
instead  of  being  fenced  oft  square  to  the  reserve 
there  was  a  curve.  A  road  was  laid  upon  this 
piece  of  land,  and  what  they  were  doing  now 
was  fencing  it  right  across. 

Mr.  PIRANI. — No,  not  there ;  about  3  chains 
below. 

Mr.  SEDDON. —  That  is,  right  into  the 
Courthouse  ? 

Mr.  PIRANI.— Yes,  right  into  the  Court- 
house. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  instructions  had  been 
given  to  fence  the  Courthouse  and  Govern- 
ment reserve  the  full  frontage  and  width.  The 
Borough  Council  had  had  the  privilege  of  using 
this  for  years,  and  it  was  not  at  all  unreason- 
able to  ask  them  to  have  their  street  placed  on 
proper  lines.  The  whole  thing  would  involve 
£50,  and  the  Government  gave  them  land  to 
the  value  of  £1,500. 

Mr.  PIRANI  said  that  on  the  previous  day 

the  Premier  had  objected  to  streets  40ft.  wide 

in  Wellington,  and  now,  by  the  action  of  the- 

Premier,  he  was  compelling  a  borough  to  have 

]  a  street  3df  t.  in  width. 
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PARAPARA  IRON-ORE. 

Mr.  R.  McKENZIE  asked  the  Government, 
If  they  will  forward  ten  tons  of  Parapara  iron- 
ore  from  here  to  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Com- 
pany, England,  free  of  charge,  to  he  smelted, 
manufactured,  tested,  and  reported  on  hy  the 
above-named  firm?  Also,  will  they,  in  any 
communication  with  the  Agent-General  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  the  colony,  request  him  to  inform  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Company  of  the  extensive  and 
valuable  deposits  of  iron- ore  at  Parapara,  and 
supply  the  said  company  with  all  or  any  reports 
or  analytical  tests  at  present  available  on  the 
Parapara  iron-deposits?  It  was  almost  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  benefit  the  colony 
was  likely  to  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
the  iron  industry  in  New  Zealand.  There  was 
a  gentleman  in  Nelson  who  was  anxious  to 
promote  a  syndicate  for  the  development  of 
this  industr}',  providing  the  Government  would 
only  grant  him  a  free  passage  Home.  He 
believed  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred 
was  in  communication  with  the  Government 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CADMAN  baid  that  towards  the  end  of 
January  last  it  was  decided  to  test  the  value 
of  this  ore,  and  a  ton  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Agent- General  in  London,  but  he  (Mr.  Cad- 
man)  had  not  yet  received  any  report.  Un  til  the 
value  of  the  ore  was  reported  upon  he  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  to  send  any  more  to  be 
tested.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
question,  he  would  be  happy  to  send  any  reports 
the  department  had  in  hand  to  the  Agent- 
General.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
any  reports  which  the  Government  were  not 
possessed  of,  the  Government  would  be  glad  to 
forward  them  also.  With  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  by  the  honourable  member, 
the  Government  had  been  asked  to  pay  his 
passage  to  London  in  order  that  he  might 
personally  supervise  the  experiments  on  this 
ore,  but  the  proposal  had  been  declined. 

ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS.     . 

Sir  R.  STOUT  asked  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Was  any  pledge,  direct  or  indirect,  given  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders, or  other  financial  association  in  Lon- 
don that  the  balance  of  the  three-million  loan 
authorised  by  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of 
1894  should  not  be  put  on  the  London  market 
during  this  year,  or  before  a  certain  time 
named  ?  He  was  aware  that  when  some  pre- 
vious loans  were  floated  some  arrangements 
were  made  of  a  sometimes  indirect  character 
to  the  effect  that  no  loans  would  be  floated 
until  a  certain  time  had  elapsed.  Now,  by  law 
the  remaining  one  and  a  half  millions  could  be 
floated  this  year.  He  would  therefore  like  to 
know  whether  there  had  been  any  arrangement 
or  pledge  given  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  WARD  was  Rlad  to  find  the  honourable 
member  had  based  his  question  on  what  might 
have  been  done  in  connection  with  previous 
loans,  and  that  there  was  no  inference,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  that  the  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  the  million- and-a-half  loan. 


Sir  R.  STOUT.— None. 

Mr.  WARD  desired  to  say  that  no  promise  of 
any  kind  whatever  was  made  by  himself  or 
by  any  one  that  the  country  intended  to  keep  off 
the  market,  or  anything  with  regard  to  future 
loans,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  if  honourable  membera 
would  look  at  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  they  would  see  that  it  read 
as  follows :  — 

**  New  Zealand  Government  3  per  cent.  In- 
scribed Stock.— Issue  of  £1,500,000,  part  of 
£3,000,000  authorised  to  be  raised  under  an  Act 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and 
intituled  *  The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers 
Act,  1894.' " 

This  prospectus  was  spread  broadcast.  No 
promise  of  any  kind  was  made  by  himself,  by 
the  Agent-General,  or  by  anybody  connected 
with  him  (Mr.  Ward)  or  the  Government  of  the 
colony. 

KAINGAROA  PLAINS. 

Mr.  PERE  asked  the  Government,  If  they 
will,  as  a  matter  of  colonial  importance  in  the 
way  of  creating  a  valuable  asset  for  the  colony 
and  minimising  the  "unemployed*'  difficulty, 
engage  in  the  great  work  of  afforestation  on  the 
Kaingaroa  Plains  and  other  poor  lands  of  the 
colony  ?  He  wished  to  explain  to  the  House 
that  the  land  with  regard  to  which  this  ques- 
tian  was  asked  was  about  the  poorest  land  in 
the  colony,  and  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
hope  that  these  plains  would  be  planted, 
so  as  to  become  a  valuable  asset  to  future 
generations.  Besides,  the  planting  of  these 
pumice  tracts,  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
capable  of  growing  very  fine  timber,  would  give 
work  to  the  unemployed.  He  would  also  point 
out  that  the  forests  of  the  colony  were  being  cut 
and  destroyed.  Therefore  the  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  plant  these  poor  lands  with  forest- 
trees. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE  said  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  a  view  of  trying  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  on  poor  lands  this  year,  and  they 
would  then  see  how  the  experiment  would  pro- 
gress. The  department  would  make  the  ex- 
periment in  the  first  place  with  only  a  small 
lot  of  trees,  in  order  to  see  how  the  trees  would 
grow  there. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
.  QQ  Mr.  STEVENS  moved  the  adjoum- 
*  ment  of  the  House.  It  was  not  his 
desire  to  impede  the  progress  of  business,  but 
there  was  a  case  which  he  believed  to  be  one 
of  very  great  hardship  to  two  persons,  whose 
names  he  had  mentioned  in  the  question  he  had 
placed  on  the  Order  Paper, — Messrs.  Casselberg 
and  Donaldson, — who  were  pioneers  in  one  of 
the  outlying  districts  in  his  electorate.  They 
had  gone  there  with  great  hardship  to  them- 
selves, and  one  had  erected  a  blacksmith's  shop 
and  the  other  a  store.  The  Government  took 
advantage  of  Mr.  Casselberg  to  make  his  store  a 
post-office.  That  being  so,  he  took  it  that  the 
occupation  of  the  land  was  properly  recognised. 
In  the  first  place  he  occupied  the  land  by  pef- 
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misaion  of  the  Natives.  That  was  done  in  each 
case.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Casselberg,  when  the 
Government  purchased  the  block  of  land  from 
the  Katives  they  undertook  to  pay  Casselberg 
compensation,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  weight  his  sec- 
tion with  the  value  of  improvements,  thereby 
recognising  his  right  to  occupation.  After  some 
considerable  time  had  elapsed  the  Government 
cut  up  the  land  into  a  township  called  Manga- 
vreka.  They  had  the  bush  upon  the  whole  of 
those  sections  felled  and  burnt.  The  bush  was 
felled  without  ordinary  care  being  used  so  as 
to  fell  trees  away  from  the  direction  of  the 
buildings  in  question.  The  trees  were  in  most 
cases  felled  towards  the  buildings;  and  these 
long,  large  white-pines,  with  bushy  tops,  were 
felled  across  the  bpace  which  had  been  cleared 
so  as  to  prevent  a  bush  fire  from  igniting  the 
buildings.  The  space  having  been  cleared,  the 
men  had  taken  every  ordinary  and  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  their  buildings  taking  fire  from 
the  Government  bush  or  any  other  bush.  When 
their  places  had  been  burned  down  they  made 
application  to  the  Government  for  compensa- 
tion, and  the  Government  had  refused  to  recog- 
nise their  claims.  Now,  he  took  it  that  their 
claim  was  at  any  rate  equitable,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  Government  that  had  felled  the  bush, 
by  their  servants  or  employes,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  had  set  fire  to  the  bush. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZlE.-No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  — It  was  denied  that  they 
had  set  fire  to  the  bush.  Very  well ;  was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  when  these  persons  had 
notice,  that  the  Government  employes  had 
given  notice  of  an  accident  that  was  about  to 
occur?  If  notice  was  given,  as  he  presumed 
it  was,  then  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment employes  to  set  fire  to  the  bush  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  it.  Now,  the  whole  of  the 
negligence  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  on  the  side  of  the  persons  who 
had  suffered — Messrs.  Casselberg  and  Donald- 
son. In  the  case  of  Casselberg  the  dieimago 
amounted  to  something  like  £500,  and  in  the 
case  of  Donaldson  to  something  like  £70.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  thought  it  wa.s  a  great  hard- 
ship indeed  that  the  pioneers  of  settlement  of 
that  kind  should  be  positively  denied  any  right 
whatever  to  reasonable  compensation.  The 
question  had  been  brought  before  the  Petitions 
A  to  L  Committee  the  other  day,  and  the 
evidence  given  before  that  Committee  was  most 
conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  not  felled  the  bush  properly,  and  that 
these  persons  had  taken  every  precaution  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  their  buildings  from 
taking  fire.  They  had  used  every  effort  to 
prevent  it.  The  question  asked  him  when  he 
Drought  the  matter  before  the  Committee  was, 
Why  did  they  not  sue  the  Government  if  they 
had  a  claim  ?  Well,  the  reason  was  that  to 
sue  the  Government  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  would  be  required,  and  the  sufferers 
were  destitute. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— They  would  requure  the 
right  to  be  there. 

Mr.  STEVENS  thought  they  had  that  right, 
and  that  the  Government  had  acknowledged 
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the  right  of  Casselberg  to  be  there  by  establish- 
ing his  building  as  a  post-office,  and  they  had 
recognised  his  right  by  weighting  the  section 
with  the  value  of  his  improvements.  That 
showed  an  equitable  right,  to  say  the  least  of 
it ;  and  if  he  had  no  right  to  bo  there  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  have  him  removed  ; 
but  the  Government  had  recognised  the  right 
in  the  way  he  had  said.  Then,  as  to  why 
they  did  not  sue :  was  it  possible  for  two  men 
whose  property  had  been  l)urnt,  and  who  had 
hardly  a  second  suit  of  clothes  to  stand  in,  to- 
take  legal  proceedings  against  the  Government  ? 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  find 
the  money  with  which  to  procure  the  necessary 
legal  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  suing  th& 
Government.  He  took  it  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  in  every  conceivable  case 
to  refuse  every  claim  that  was  made  against 
them  which  was  not  a  legal,  or  at  any  rato^ 
was  not  an  equitable,  claim.  In  this  case^ 
however,  he  thought  the  claims  were  both 
legal  and  equitable ;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  believe  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  increase  the  hardships  of 
the  persons  who  had  suffered  through  the  ne^i- 
gence  of  the  Government  servants.  He  did  not 
wish  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  servants 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  work  there,  but  he 
did  say  that  the  felling  of  the  bush  was  don& 
in  a  way  that  was  absolutely  wrong.  They 
had  two  of  the  very  best  bush  experts, — 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Floyd,  —  who  had  give]^ 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  bush  wad 
wrongly  felled,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  that- 
fact  that  the  buildings  had  been  ignited. 
Therefore  he  hoped  the  Minister  would  see  his^ 
way,  at  any  rate,  to  make  every  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  so  that  he  might  be  satisfied 
without  taking  for  granted  the  one-sided  state- 
ment that  every  precaution  had  been  taken. 
Further,  if  they  had  given  notice,  the  assump- 
tion was  that  the  Government  servants  must 
have  set  fire  to  the  bush  at  the  time  when  the 
notice  was  given,  or  immediately  before.  He 
must  say  he  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  cases- 
of  the  greatest  hardship  he  had  known  to  occur. 
In  the  case  of  one  man,  ho  had  earned  hia 
money  hardly  by  shearing.  He  could  find  no- 
work  at  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith,  and  had 
gone  shearing,  and  then  had  purchased  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  tools  with  the  money  he  had 
hardly  earned  during  the  summer,  and  had 
gone  to  work  in  the  backwoods  of  the  ooun* 
try.  Through  a  fire  having  been  ignited  in  the 
Government  bush  he  had  lost  his  all,  and  had 
become  practically  penniless.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  hoped  the  Government  would 
see  their  way  to  at  least  treat  these  two  unfor- 
tunate people  fairly. 

Mr.  GUINNESS  said,  with  regard  to  th& 
matter  the  honourable  member  for  Rangitiket 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  he- 
might  say  that  he  also  had  been  placed  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  he  thought  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  were  reall^r 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Government^ 
with  a  view  to  further  inquiry.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  think  that  the  Public  Petitions  Conxi- 
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mittee  should  only  have  come  to  the  decision 
that  they  had  no  recommendation  to  make 
upon  the  petition.  Tu  him  it  appeared  that 
there  had  heen  considerable  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  officials  or  servants  in  charge  of  the 
Oovemment  bush  in  their  felling  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fire  spread  to  and  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  property  belonging  to  these 
two  men.  Although  the  Minister  had  no  doubt 
got  a  departmental  report  of  what  had  occurred, 
he  thought  there  was  matter  for  further  in- 
quiry— that  a  case  for  inquiry  had  been  made 
out,  and  that  this  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  showing  if  the  conclusion  his  officers 
had  come  to  was  juetitied.  There  was  another 
matter  he  wished  to  speak  upon,  and  that  was 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  answer  given 
by  the  Minister  to  the  question  he  (Mr.  Guin- 
ness) had  put  on  the  Order  Paper.  He  stated 
that  the  Government  had  taken  over  the  main 
road  in  the  Buller  and  Inangahua  Counties, 
and  a  portion  of  the  same  road  in  the  West- 
land  County,  but  that  the  portion  of  this  road 
that  went  through  the  Grey  County  had  not  ■ 
been  taken  over.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
this  was  that  the  Grey  County  was  in  a  better 
financial  position  than  the  other  counties,  and 
so  could  maintain  its  road.  He  could  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman  that  if  he  would  look 
at  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  these  four 
counties  and  their  liabilities  he  would  find  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  Grey  County  headed  the 
list.  He  thought  the  Premier  would  bear  him 
«at  in  that  assertion.  That  being  the  case,  the 
Grey  County  was  not  in  the  best  financial  posi- 
tion to  maintain  a  large  main  road  like  this. 
Another  reason  given  why  the  Government  heid 
not  taken  over  the  main  road  in  the  Grey 
County  as  in  the  other  counties  was  that  there 
was  a  railway  running  parallel  with  this  road 
through  the  district.  He  admitted  that  this 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  road,  but  it  did  not  lessen  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  very  large  number  of  wooden 
bridges  that  were  constructed  upon  it,  and  had 
been  there  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  at  the  present  time  were  maintained  and 
required  to  be  rebuilt  and  repaired.  But  if  it 
was  a  fair  argument  to  say  that  a  road  should 
not  be  maintained  by  the  Government  be- 
cause a  railway  was  running  parallel  to  it,  and 
therefore  that  road  would  not  cost  so  much  to 
repair  as  another  road  where  the  railway  did 
not  take  the  traffic  from  it,  he  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  why  he  had  not  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  road  going  through 
the  Westland  County,  which  district  was 
represented  by  the  Premier.  That  road  was 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
It  was  most  unfair.  The  railway  ran  from 
Greymouth  to  Hokitika,  and  this  road  ran 
from  Greymouth  to  Hokitika  as  well,  and  it 
ran  parallel  to  a  portion  of  the  railway.  The 
Minister  stated  that  the  Government  main- 
tained the  road  from  Kumara  to  Hokitika. 
He  thought  an  injustice  had  been  perpetrated. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Minister  was 
aware  of  the  facts  when  he  came  to  the  deci- 
sion not  to  maintain  the  road  through  the 
Mr.  Quinness 


Grey  County.  He  believed  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  come  to  the  decision  to 
do  so,  and  sent  his  officers  to  take  charge 
of  the  roads,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  Government  drew  back  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  left  these  roads  to  be  a  charge  on 
the  Grey  County.  All  he  asked  was  that  fair 
justice  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  the  counties. 
This  was  a  main  road  just  as  much  as  the  road 
from  Christchurch  to  the  West  Coast.  It  was 
unfair  that  a  main  roeid  through  one  county 
should  be  maintained  by  the  (Government  and 
that  a  main  road  through  another  county 
should  be  left  to  the  county  to  maintain  with 
the  small  funds*  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  LAHNAGH  was  very  glad  indeed  that 
the  Government  had  come  to  adopt  a  new 
policy  with  regard  to  main  roads.  There  was  a 
main  road  a  hundred  and  more  miles  long  in. 
his  district,  and  there  was  no  railway  there. 
Several  daily  mails  in  Her  Majesty's  service 
were  taken  over  that  road.  The  county  was 
not  in  a  position  to  maintain  this  road  for  want 
of  funds.  If  the  Government  maintained  such 
roads  in  one  part  of  the  colony,  he  could  fairly 
argue  that  other  parts  of  the  colony  had  an 
equal  right  to  assistance.  If  this  new  policy 
was  to  be  continued,  and,  indeed,  in  an^  case, 
he  would  look  for  some  substantial  assistanoe 
to  the  main  roads  in  the  Tuapeka  district. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had 
told  him  that  his  interpretation  of  the  Acts  in 
relation  to  the  custody  of  the  securities  was 
wrong.  He  had  said  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  inconsistency  between  "The  Public 
Revenues  Act,  1891."  and  "  The  Public  Trust 
Office  Consolidation  Act,  1894.*'  The  Minister 
stated  that  he  (Mr.  Allen)  was  wrong.  If  he 
was  wrong,  there  must  be  some  inconsistency 
between  the  two  Acts.  When  he  asked  the 
honourable  gentleman  afterwards  if  there  was 
any  inconsistency,  he  said  there  was  not.  He 
wsjited  to  know  what  really  was  the  position 
with  regard  to  these  two  Acts.  He  wanted  to 
place  the  position  before  the  House.  Clause  73 
of  **  The  Public  Revenues  Act,  1891,"  said,— 

"  All  moneys  payable  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
Government  Insurance  Office,  the  Public  Trust 
Office,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
Debts  Sinking  Funds    .     .     ." 

He  would  not  read  any  further,  because  it 
was  not  necessary.  Clause  77  of  the  same  Act 
said, — 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  to  invest  any  part  of  the 
balances  in  any  of  the  accounts  mentioned  in 
this  Part  of  this  Act " — that  included  the  Pub- 
lic Trust  Office — •*  in  any  securities  which  shall 
be  declared  by  the  Governor,  by  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, to  be  securities  in  which  such  balances  may 
be  invested;  and  all  such  securities  shall  be 
kept  under  three  keys  in  the  custody  of  such 
three  persons  as  the  Governor  in  Council  shall 
appoint  in  respect  of  each  such  account  seve- 
rally." 

He  assumed — he  did  not  say  he  was  right, 
but  he  assumed — that  by  the  Public  Revenues 
Act  the  Public  Trust  Office  was  one  of  those 
offices  whose  securities  by  that  Act  ought  to 
be  kept  under  three  keys.    He  was  told  that 
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^is  Act  was  not  the  one  under  which  these  cus- 
todians were  appointed — that  it  was  the  Public 
Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act.  What  did  that 
Act  say  ?  It  said  that  the  Governor  in  Council 
may  make  certain  regulations,  and  under  the 
8th  suhsection  it  said,  **for  the  safe  custody 
of  securities."  What  he  said  was  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  reading,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two  Acts;  that  it  was  perfectly 
plain  there  was  power  to  make  regulations  for 
the  safe  custody  of  securities,  but  that  that  did 
not  override  the  distinct  and  specific  provisions 
•of  the  Public  Revenues  Act,  and  that  the  cus- 
todians of  those  securities  should  be  three,  and 
that  there  should  be  three  keys.  He  was  told 
that  the  Public  Revenues  Act  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it.  He  asked  the  Minister  if  the 
-Government  would  amend  the  Public  Revenues 
Act  so  as  to  get  over  the  dif&culty.  The  Minis- 
ter replied  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  amend 
that  Act,  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Then,  he  asked  another  question,  with  regard  to 
the  debentures  raised  in  aid  of  sinking-fund, 
-and  he  got  a  very  cloudy  answer  as  to  the 
reason  why  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
not  give  him  the  return  he  had  asked  for.  He 
said  it  was  cloudy,  because  he  did  not  think 
it  did  anything  more  than  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  mud  over  the  situation  —  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  it  any  clearer.  He  was 
told  that  if  he  would  amend  his  motion  by 
altering  the  word  **  applied  "  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  give  the  return.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  do  so ;  but  what 
he  really  asked  for  in  the  return  seemed  to 
him  to  he  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
Minister  wanted.  What  he  asked  for  was  a 
return  showing — "  (1)  The  amount  of  deben- 
tures raised  each  year,  from  the  dlst  March, 
1887,  in  aid  of  sinking-fund ;  (2)  the  amount 
actually  applied  each  year  for  payment  of 
sinking-fund ;  (8)  the  balance,  if  any,  re- 
maining each  year;  (4)  how  the  balance  has 
been  used."  He  was  told  that  the  money 
raised  by  these  debentures  was  paid  into  the 
common  pot  —  the  Consolidated  Fund — and 
that  no  separate  account  was  kept.  It  was 
only  cavilling  witli  words  to  say  that  he  did  not 
put  in  '*  in  aid  of  sinking  funds." 

Mr.  WARD.— I  know  what  you  mean;  but 
they  are  quite  distinct. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  there  was  a  little  distinc- 
tion, it  was  true,  but  not  very  much.  The 
'honourable  member  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  meant.  He  was  quite  willing  to  put  in  the 
word  •*  accretion." 

Mr.  WARD  said,  if  the  honourable  member 
•only  knew  what  he  asked  for  he  would  give  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN  said  he  knew  what  he  was  ask- 
ing for,  but  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
not  give  it  to  him.  A  certain  amount  of  de- 
bentures were  raised  every  year  in  aid  of  ac- 
cretions of  sinking  funds.  He  asked  how  much 
of  these  debentures  had  been  applied  in  aid  of 
sinking  funds,  and,  if  there  was  anything  left, 
how  it  had  been  used.  If  the  honourable  gentle- 
man said  he  could  not  give  the  information 
4)ecause  no  separate  account  was  kept,  that 


was  not  a  sufficient  answer,  because  a  computa- 
tion was  made  each  year  by  officials  of  the 
amount  of  debentures  to  be  raised :  this  com- 
putation did  not  appear  in  the  public  accounts. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Consolidated 
Fund  had  not  been  aided  by  these  debentures. 
If  the  Consolidated  Fund  had  been  assisted  in 
this  way,  then  it  had  undoubtedly  got  assistance 
from  borrowed  money.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man did  not  like  to  give  such  a  return,  and 
therefore  he  had  given  the  anewer  which  he  did. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  in  answering  his 
question,  said,  *' The  proposed  motion  was  also 
framed  to  ascertain — part  (4) — '  how  the  bal- 
ance' of  the  amount  raised  *had  been  used.' 
The  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  balance 
had  been  used  conjointly  with  the  other  revenue 
receipts  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with 
carrying  on  the  services  of  the  country."  That 
was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  know.  Was 
that  a  straight-out  answer  to  his  question? 
Certain  moneys  borrowed  each  year  were  pre- 
sumably going  in  aid  of  accretions  to  the  sink- 
ing funds,  but  it  appeared  they  had  been  used 
not  only  for  providing  for  sinking  funds,  but 
part  had  also  been  used  in  aid  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue. He  had,  he  thought,  now  made  clear  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  what  was  wanted. 
He  believed  the  Minister  perfectly  well  under- 
stood before  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  WARD  had  no  doubt  his  honourable 
friend  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  information, 
and  properly  so.  He  could  assure  the  honour- 
able member  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  that  they  had 
not  furnished  the  information,  but  in  the  form 
in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  worded  his 
motion  the  information  could  not  be  given. 

There  was  the  difficulty 

g  Q         Mr.   ALLEN  asked  which  was  the 
'  *    part  that  could  not  be  given. 

Mr.  WARD  said  the  answer  he  gave  that 
afternoon  put  the  case  clearly.  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  put  on  the  Paper  the 
plain  question  which  he  indicated  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  that  afternoon — namely,  what  was 
the  amount  of  funds  from  the  released  sinking 
fund  that  had  been  paid  into  consolidated  re- 
venue  

Mr.  ALLEN.— That  is  not  what  I  want. 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  understood  the  honour^ 
able  gentleman  to  ask  what  amount  of  sinking 
funds  had  been  paid  to  the  consolidated  revenue 
of  the  country.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  the  released  sinking  funds  was  paid  into 
the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  country  at  all. 
The  balance  of  released  sinking  funds  was  paid 
to  increased  debentures  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  retirement  of  the  sinking  funds.  It 
was  the  balance  after  those  debentures  were 
paid  that  was  paid  into  the  Public  Works  Fund-. 
That  was  what  was  confusing  the  honourable 
gentleman.  The  honourable  gendemem  asked 
why  his  motion  was  opposed.  He  (Mr.  Ward) 
could  only  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  it 
was  not  opposed  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing him  from  getting  information,  but  simply 
because  the  Treasurer  could  not  furnish  the 
return ;  and  he  took  it  the  honourable  gentle- 
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man  would  accept  the  belief  that  the  Treasury 
officers  ought  to  know  what  they  were  doing. 
They  had  stated  distinctly  to  him  (Mr.  Ward) 
that  they  could  not  furnish  the  information 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  asked  for ;   and, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  would  amend  his 
return  in  the  direction  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  sug- 
gested that  afternoon,  the  return  would  be  fur- 
nished.   The  honourable   gentleman,  amongst 
other  things,  as  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had  pointed  out 
that  afternoon,  had  included  in  his  notice  of 
motion  the  amount  actually  paid  each  year  in 
payment  of  sinking  fund,  and  asked  how  the 
balance,  if  any  remained  each  year,  had  been 
used.    The  honourable  gentleman  might  just 
as  reasonably  expect  the  Treasurer  to  furnish 
a  return  showing  how  the  balance  of  Customs 
revenue  was  spent,  how  the  balance  of  Post 
and  Telegraph  revenue  was  used,  and  how  the 
balance  of  the  Railway  revenue  was  used.    In 
the  ordinary  course,  the  balance  went  into  one 
account,  and  rightly  so,   in  his  opinion.     It 
would  mean  endless  book-keeping  if  it  were 
not  so,  as  anybody  who  knew  anything  about 
account -keeping  would    recognise.    It   would 
prevent  the  Treasury  officers  themselves,  under 
the  most  minute  examination,  from  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  information  the  honourable 
gentleman  asked  for.     He  accepted  any  state- 
ment from  the  honourable  gentleman  in  good 
faith;   and  the   honourable  gentleman   must 
accept  a  statement  from  him  in  perfect  good 
faith   that  that  was  the    position  —  that  the 
officials  of  the  Treasury  could  not  possibly  fur- 
nish the  information   the  honourable  gentle- 
man asked  for,  and  that  was  the  only  reason 
why  it  was  opposed.     He  (Mr.  Ward)  had  sug- 
gested to  the  honourable  gentleman  that  after- 
noon, with  a  desire  to  assist  him,  to  amend 
his  motion  in  that  direction.    The  honourable 
gentleman  was  asking  for  a  part  which  the 
Treasury  could  not  furnish  him  with.    Any 
.  one  might  fall  into  the  belief  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  Treasury  to  give  information  of 
this  kind,  but  he  could   only  reiterate  what 
he    had    said  before,    that    it   was    not   pos- 
sible.     If  he   was   desirous  of    bringing    out 
figures  on  which  to  form  his  judgnient  he  would 
suggest  that  he  should  amend  his  resolution, 
and,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
give  him  all  the  information  it  was  possible  to 
obtGkin.    He  wished  to  say  once  and  for  all  that 
there  appeared  to  be  an  extraordinary  idea  that 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  wanted  to  keep  everything  back. 
Nothing  of  the  kind:    there  never  had  been 
such  a  desire  ;  the  Treasury  officers  had  never 
had  any  instructions  from  him  not  to  furnish 
returns.    On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  told 
to  furnish  information  if  they  could  do  so.    The 
honourable  gentleman — ^ith  the   best  inten- 
tions perhaps — actually  accused  him  of  being 
desirous  to   withhold  information.     He    (Mr. 
Ward)  could  only  tell  him  what  the  position 
was,  and  he  must  put  up  with  what  he  got ;  it 
was  unjust  and  unfair  to  contend  that  he  (Mr. 
Ward)  was  trying  to  keep  back  information. 
It  was  not  the  case;  he  wished  as  far  as  he 
could   to   furnish  all   the   information  in  his 
power.    With  regard  to  the  other  vexed  ques- 
Mr,  Ward 


tion  the  honourable  gentleman  raised,  of  the 
position  of  the  Public  Revenues  Act  of  I89I 
and  the  Public  Trust  Office  Consolidation  Act 
of  1894,  and  the  provision  for  appointing  two 
custodians  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  securities 
as  against  three  custodians  for  the  securities  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Government  Insurance,  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  there  was  an  in- 
consistency between  the  two  Acts  :  by  that  he 
meant  that  one  Act  provided  that  three  trus- 
tees must  be  appointed  custodians  of  the 
departmental  securities.  In  this  respect  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  partly  right;  but 
he  was  not  right,  as  he  had  told  him  that 
afternoon,  in  assuming  that  because  the 
Public  Revenues  Act  provided  that  three  cus- 
todians should  be  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Government  Insurance 
securities 

Mr.  ALLEN.— And  Public  Trust. 

Mr.  WARD  said  No.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Public  Trust- 
Office  Consolidation  Act  of  1894  specially  pro- 
vided that  they  had  under  clause  55,  by  re- 
gulation, power  to  appoint  custodians  for  their 
own  securities. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Does  it  not  specify  the 
number? 

Mr.  WARD  said  it  did  not.  Under  that 
power  two  trustees  were  appointed,  and  rightly 
appointed.  In  order  to  be  doubly  sure,  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  that  he  was  not  him- 
self, in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  that  he- 
placed  before  the  House  on  a  former  occasion, 
falling  into  a  mistake  on  the  point,  he  had 
the  Solicitor-General's  opinion  on  it,  which 
stated  distinctly  that  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
1894  overrode  the  Public  Revenues  Act  of 
1891,  giving  the  Public  Trust  Office  full  power 
to  appoint  trustees.  If  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  going  to  debate  the  point— which  was 
debatable,  but  was  entirely  beside  the  question 
he  put  forward  of  the  inconsistency  in  the 
terms  of  the  two  Acts — if  he  liked  to  debate  the 
point  whether  or  not  it  was  right  to  have  two 
trustees  for  the  Public  Trust  and  three  for  the 
others,  that  was  an  entirely  different  question, 
but  it  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  validity 
of  the  legal  position  of  the  trustees  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  Consoli- 
dation Act. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.  — Can  you  give  the 
date  when  the  trustees  were  appointed? 

Mr.  WARD  said  he  had  not  it  there.  He 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  information  for 
the  honourable  gentleman — he  carried  all  the 
information  he  could  in  his  head,  but  he  could 
not  carry  dates.  He  wished  to  say  again  that 
the  position  of  the  trustees  as  custodians  of 
the  securities  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
under  section  55  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  —  It  does  not  specify  any 
number. 

Mr.  WARD  said  that  was  not  the  point ;  the 
point  was,  whether  they  were  legally  appointed 
— whether  or  not  that  was  the  proper  statute. 
He  said  it  was  so,  and,  in  addition  to  that, . 
the  most  reliable  Law  Officers  in  tho  country 
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^re  out  the  statement  that  the  trustees  were 
properly  appointed. 

Air.  J.  McKENZIE  said  that  he  wished  to 
-say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  honourable  member  for  Kangi- 
tikei.     He  wished  honourable  members  would 
be  more  careful   in  the   statements   they  re- 
peated when  those  statements  were  simply  one- 
sided ones.    There  seemed  to  be  an  idea  that 
every  one  who  had  a  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was  an  angel,  and  that  the 
'Government  and  all  the  officers  of  a  depart- 
ment were  entirely  wrong  in  everything  they 
•did  in  connection  with  these  claims.    He  had 
been  asked  why  the  Government  had  not  made 
inquiries  into  this  matter.    Now,  he  had  made 
any  amount  of  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and,  no 
doubt,  he  would  surprise  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Rangi tikei  when  he  informed  him  and 
the  House  that  these  claimants  had  no  right 
^  be  on  this  land  at  all,  or  to  have  any  build- 
ings   upon    it.     They  were   simply  squatters 
upon  it.     It  might  be  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment  should  have  had  thom  removed ;  but  if 
the  Government  of  the  colony  were  going  to 
remove  any  one  who  squatted  on  Grown  lands 
they  bad  a  big  task  before  them.    In  many 
-cases,  where  a  pioneer  went  into  the  bush  and 
improved  property  considerable  gain  accrued  to 
the  department.    The  next  point  was  this  :  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  they  gave  notice. 
'The  department  gave  them  no  notice  at  all,  nor 
did  it  recognise  them  in  any  way.    The  lire  bad 
so  long  started  before  it  reached  their  buildings 
that  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  protect  them- 
selves ;  only  they  were  too  lazy  to  do  it.    Other 
.men,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  locality, 
were  active  enough  to  save  their  buildings;  and 
•if  these  men  had  used  one-half  the  energy  they 
might  have  used,  they  would  have  saved  their 
buildings  on  that  occasion.     If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  settle  all  these  claims  that  were 
trumped  up   against  them   they  would    very 
soon  have  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose. 
His  honourable  friend  knew  in  his  own  mind 
that  these  claims  were  not  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  them  before 
the  House ;  and,  so  far  as  he  understood,  the 
•question  had  gone  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House.     And  let  him  say  also  that  it  should 
have  gone  before  the  Waste  Lands  Committee ; 
but  by  some  means  it  had  not  gone  to  that 
'Committee — it  went  to  another  Committee, 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  safer.    Well,  he 
thought  he  had  dealt  with  that  subject.    He 
did  not  think  any  member  of  the  House  could 
say  that  he  was  likely  to  act  harshly  where  he 
felt  there  was  a  grievance. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER.—Only  in  this  case. 
Mr.  J.  McKEKZIE  said  he  had  not  done  so 
in  that  case.  A  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  no 
right  to  allow  his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of 
liim  when  it  was  a  question  of  what  was  proper 
to  do  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 
A  Minister  should  guard  against  any  feelings  of 
-that  sort.  Now  he  came  to  the  question  of  the 
Westland  Boad.  Of  course,  his  colleague  would 
^  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
iie  was  able  to  do.     If  they  were  going  to 


recognise  the  roads  in  the  Westland  District^ 
then  they  must  recognise  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  colony,  and  it  was  proper  that  the  House 
should  make  provision  for  the  whole  of  the 
main  roads  between  Christchurch  and  Inver- 
cargill.  If  they  were  called  on  to  keep  up  the 
railways  and  the  roads  it  would  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter.  He  thought  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  Grey  was  rather  unfair  in  saying  the 
railway  passed  through  Kumara.  It  went  to 
Kumara,  but  the  people  who  went  from  Kumara 
to  Hokitika  went  by  road,  and  not  by  railway. 
If  honourable  members  thought  that  all  the 
main  roads  of  the  colony  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Government,  then  they  would  have  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  the  House  would 
be  called  on  to  find  funds  to  do  it. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  reply  the  Premier 
gave  him  in  reference  to  sleepers.  No  matter 
what  the  reply  of  the  Premier  was,  the  people 
in  the  Catlin's  district  had  not  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  getting  a  supply  of  that  timber  for 
sleepers.  He  was  perfectly  sure  of  that.  He 
was  equally  certain  of  this :  that  had  railway 
sleepers  been  required  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
10s.  been  asked  locally  for  the  sleepers,  the 
Premier  would  have  kept  the  work  in  his  own 
electorate.  The  Premier  also  contradicted 
himself,  because  in  one  breath  he  said  that 
they  had  been  supplied  with  800  sleepers  at 
2s.  9d.  for  totara  sleepers,  and  in  the  next 
breath  he  said  the  price  quoted  by  the  Catlings 
Kiver  people  was  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  said  offers  of  sleepers  were  received  from  that 
district  at  2s.  6d.,  but  with  the  expense  of 
getting  them  on  to  the  work  the  total  price 
would  be  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  that  he  had 
written  down  the  Premier's  reply,  and  it  waa 
"  3s.  6d.  offered  in  the  district,"  and,  although 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  contradicted 
him,  he  hsA  acknowledged  that  he  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie) was  correct. 
Mr.  SEDDON.— Certainly  noL 
Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY  said,  when  he  had  inter- 
jected that  the  amount  being  paid  for  cutting 
totara  sleepers  was  2s.  6d.,  the  honourable 
gentleman  contradicted  him. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  what  was  stated  was  that 
the  price  was  2s.  6d.  for  kamai,  8s.  for  black- 
pine,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  totara. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  stated  that  the  lowest  price  was 
8s.  6d.,  and  that  he  got  silver- pine  at  8s.  l^d. 
He  would  not  give  the  price  asked  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  O'REGAN.— Oh  I 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
member  for  Inangahua,  who  had  only  one  idea 
in  the  House,  would  be  well  if  he  held  his 
tongue  occasionally.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man said  he  had  given  the  people  in  that 
neighbourhood  an  opportunity  of  tendering  for 
the  supply  of  these  sleepers  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleagues  had  given  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  who  had  gone  there  to  settle  on 
the  land,  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  timber- 
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supply  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  was 
the  point  he  wished  to  emphasize.  There  were 
hundreds  of  poor  families  who  were  struggling 
bard  now  to  get  sufficient  land  clear  and  to 
make  improvements  on  their  property,  so  as  to 
make  homes  for  themselves,  and  yet,  when  this 
railway  was  to  be  constructed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  honourable  gentleman  sent  for  sleepers 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood where  plenty  were  growing.  The  worst 
aspect  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  call  for  the 
supply  of  the  best  sleepers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  all.  The  people  there  could  supply 
them  with  kowhai  sleepers,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  had  years  ago 
established  that  kowhai  sleepers  would  last 
three  times  as  long  as  any  silver-pine  sleeper. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said  the  silver-pine  sleeper 
would  last  999  years. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  that  statement  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  was  like  a  great 
many  of  the  statements  he  made  in  the  House ; 
it  could  not  be  accepted.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  honourable  gentleman  to  truth- 
fully contend  that  the  silver-pine  would  last  as 
long  as  the  kowhai,  and  that  it  would  not  do  so 
bad  been  proved  in  the  department  over  and 
over  again ;  but  where  the  people  could  supply 
the  best  quality  of  sleepers  he  did  not  go  at 
all,  but  he  sent  timber  from  his  own  parti- 
cular locality  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
district,  and  this  was  a  very  serious  thing  for 
the  people  who  were  endeavouring  to  make 
homes  for  themselves,  as  they  were  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  natural 
demands  of  the  district.  Ketums  attached  to 
the  Public  Works  Statement  of  last  year 
showed  clearly  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  South  Island  nothing  else  but  the  silver- 
pine  sleeper  was  used.  According  to  returns 
he  had  before  him  137,000  silver-pine  sleepers 
were  supplied  from  the  West  Coast ;  and  what 
was  the  price  ?  Was  it  2s.  2d.,  as  the  Premier 
had  informed  the  House?  Ko.  Here  was  a 
contract  for  187,000  sleepers,  and  the  very  low- 
est price  was  2s.  6d.,  ana  it  went  up  to  nearly 
8s.  He  said  the  thing  was  an  injustice.  One 
might  expect  the  honourable  gentleman  to,  at 
any  rate,  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  department  to 
let  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  have  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  their  best  timber  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  district.  There 
was  another  point  he  would  like  to  bring  out. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  the  totara  timber  was  not  supplied  in  the 
district  was  that  they  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  timber  until  the  depths 
of  winter  were  on  them,  when  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  people  to  get  them  out  in 
that  country,  instead  of  giving  the  settlers  an 
opportunity  during  the  summer  months  of  pre- 
paring these  sleepers.  The  object  of  that  was 
to  wait  until  the  road  was  stopped  by  winter, 
BO  as  to  bring  in  these  West  Coast  sleepers. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  reply  given  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Bruce  as  to  the  returns. 
If  there  was  one  thing  to  deplore  in  that 
House  and  in  the  country  it  was  the  wretched 
condition  of  our  public  accounts.  If  there  was 
Mr,  T,  Uackentie 


anything  required  to  show  that  the  public 
accounts  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  it 
was  the  discussions  that  occurred  in  the  House 
from  time  to  time.  He  would  say  the  condi- 
tion of  our  public  accounts  was  such  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  and  the  Government  ought 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  make  them 
clear,  so  that  members  could  understand  the 
financial  position  of  the  colonv. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — We  understand  them  all 
right. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  never 
attempted  to  understand  them.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  voted  with  his  party,  and  that- 
was  all  that  concerned  him. 

Mr.  SEDDON  was  very  glad  the  honourable 
member  had  had  the  courtesy  to  leave  him 
a  few  minutes  to  reply  to  what  he  had  said. 
He  had  merely  read  the  departmental  reply 
regarding  these  sleepers,  and  he  was  informed 
the  department  got  the  sleepers  generally  for 
2s.  9d. ;  but  they  must  add  to  that  the  cost  of 
the  carriage,  and  that  brought  it  up  to  3s.  6d. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  silver- 
pine  sleepers.  He  believed  in  the  silver-pine 
sleepers,  and  he  believed  they  could  be  sup- 
plied just  as  cheaply  as  any  other  sleeper. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  Government  did  what 
they  could  to  help  the  settlers  in  every  part 
of  the  colony,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  colony 
they  could  not  get  sleepers  at  anything  like  the 
same  price  as  they  could  get  them,  for  instance,, 
on  the  West  Coast.  As  to  the  silver-pine 
sleepers,  it  was  the  opinion  of  experts  that 
the  time  they  would  last  had  not  been  tested, 
but  a  silver-pine  log  had  been  known  to  be 
found  buried  in  a  place  where  it  must  have 
been  for  over  a  hundred  years.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  almost  imperishable  timber,  and  it 
was  the  experience  of  the  department  that 
it  was  a  good  timber  for  use  on  the  railways. 
This  had  been  proved  to  him  the  other  day, 
when  some  silver-pino  piles  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  where  they  had  been  for 
thirty  years,  and  they  were  found  just  as  sound 
as  the  day  they  were  put  in,  and  almost  like 
bell-metal.  He  was  not  giving  his  own  opinion^ 
as  he  was  not  an  expert,  but  he  was  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  railway  engineers  and 
other  experts.  It  so  happened  that  he  came 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  that  the  silver-pine 
was  on  the  West  Coast  too ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
fair  to  say  that  he  was  favouring  the  West 
Coast  because  they  could  get  the  timber  there 
at  a  less  cost  than  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
North  Island,  where  they  got  the  puriri  sleepers. 
He  had  heard  about  kowhai  sleepers,  and  he 
would  make  inquiries  as  to  their  durability. 
With  regard  to  the  Hokitika  Railway,  there 
was  no  preference  in  that  at  all.  They  were 
subsidising  local  bodies  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, and  it  was  considered  much  cheaper 
and  the  roads  would  be  better  made  if  they  had 
control  of  the  money  vote  and  did  the  work 
themselves.  As  regarded  the  roads  betweeik 
the  Grey  and  Westland  country,  there  was  thia 
material  difference :  that  the  roads  from  Grey- 
mouth  to  Paroa,  and  from  there  to  Marsden. 
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and  Donganville,  were  for  district  purposes. 
To  make  a  road  like  that  a  colonial  road  would 
be  altogether  wrong.  There  were  two  or  three 
mail-coaches  going  daily,  and  the  Gaoiterbury 
mail-coach  had  to  go  over  these  roads,  and  it 
had  been  maintained  between  Westland  and 
Canterbury  since  1868. 

Mr.  REEVES  said,  with  regard  to  a  question 
asked  him  by  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Bay  of  Islands  as  to  a  case  in  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate's  Court,  so  far  as  he  could  see  there 
was  no  cause  for  interference  by  the  Justice 
Department.  He  had  received  a  telegram  on 
the  subject,  which  he  would  show  the  honour- 
able gentleman  afterwards. 

The  hour  of  half-past  five  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Sfeakbb  left  the  chair. 

HOUSB  BESUUED. 

Mr.  Spbakxb  resumed  the  chair  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

ANIMALS  PROTBOTION  BILL. 

IN   COMICITTBE. 

Clause  4. — Penalty. 
Mr.  SEDDON  moved  to  insert  the 
words  **  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  and." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
**  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  be  so 
inserted." 

Ayes,  40. 
Allen  Harris  Pinkerton 

Buchanan  Heke  Beeves 

Bnick  Hogg  Russell,  W.   R. 

Cadman  Hutchison,  W.  Saunders 

Camell  Lamach  Seddon 

Carroll  Lawry  Stevens 

Collins  Massey  Tanner 

Crowther  McGuire  Thompson,  T. 

Duthie  McEenzie,  J.     Ward 

Eamshaw  McEenzie,  R.   Wilson. 

Fraser  Mills 

Graham  Mitcbelson  Tellers. 

Qreen  Montgomery      Kelly,  W. 

Hall  Morrison  Mackenzie,  T. 


7.30. 


Duncan 

Flatman 

Joyce 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Lang 

McGowan 

McLachlan 


Noes,  20. 
McNab 
Meredith 
Newman 
Parata 
Pirani 


Steward 
Stout 

Thompson,  R. 
Willis. 

Tellers, 


Russell,  G.  W.  Buddo 
Smith,  G.  J.      Houston. 


Paibs. 


For. 
Camcross 
Hall-Jones. 


Against. 
Button 
Millar. 


Majority  for,  20. 

Words  inserted. 

Mr.  R.  THOMPSON  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  *•  one  hundred,"  with  the  view  of  insert- 
ing the  word  "  fifty." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOUSTON  moved  the  addition  of  the 
following  new  clause : — 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  *The  Ani- 
mals  Protection    Act,    1880,'    native   pigeons 


shall  not  be  taken  or  killed   in  any  district 
during  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six,   and  thereafter  during  every 
sixth  year." 
Clause  added. 

Mr.  SEDDON  moved  the  following  proviso : — 
**  Provided  that  the  Governor  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  by 
notification  in  the  New  Zealand  QaBette^  ex- 
clude the  Urewera  country,  and  other  Native 
districts  in  the  North  and  South  Islands,  from 
the  operation  of  this  section." 
Proviso  added. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  moved  the  addition  of 
the  following  new  clause : — 

"  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  take  or  destroy  any  seals  anywhere 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

*'Any  breach  of  the  foregoing  clause  to  be 
punished  by  the  penalties  provided  in  clause 
forty-four  of '  The  Sea-fisheries  Act,  1894.' 

"  Sections  forty-one,  forty-two,  and  forty- 
three  of  <The  Sea-fisheries  Act,  1894,'  are 
hereby  repealed." 

The    Committee   divided   on   the   question^ 
''  That  the  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill. 
Ayes,  21. 
Heke  Reeves 

Lawry  Russell,  W.  R, 

McGuire  Saunders 

Millar  Wilson. 

Newman  TeUers. 

Pinkerton  Mackenzie,  T. 

Pirani  O'Regan. 


Noes,  38. 

Kelly.  W.  Russell,  G.  W. 

Lamach  Seddon 

McGowan  Smith,  G.  J. 

McKenzie,  J.  Stevens 

McKenzio,  R.  Steward 

McLachlan  Stout 

McNab  Tanner 

Meredith  Willis. 
Mills  Tellers. 


Allen 

Buchanan 

Buiok 

Camell 

Collins 

Duthie 

Green 

Hall 

Buddo 

Carroll 

Duncan 

Eamshaw 

Flatman 

Graham 

Hall-Jones 

Harris 

Houston 

Hutchison,  W.  Montgomery      Hogg 

Joyce  Parata  Morrison. 

Kelly,  J.  W. 

Majority  against,  12. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  reported. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE  would  like  to  mention 
that  in  Committee  he  proposed  a  clause  to  deal 
with  the  protection  of  seals,  but  it  was  said  by 
certain  honourable  gentlemen  that  this  was  not 
the  Bill  in  which  to  include  such  a  provision. 
Personally,  he  thought  it  was  the  right  Bill, 
but  it  seemed  honourable  members  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  However,  he  was  glad  to 
think  the  Premier  had  promised  to  look  into 
this  matter,  and  to  use  the  most  drastic  means 
possible  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  seals. 
He  need  hardly  remind  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  this  matter  was  given  great  promi- 
nence to  in  the  Governor's  Speech,  and,  that 
being  so,  and  as  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
always  faithful  in  carrying  out  any  promise  he 
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madOi  he  trusted  he  would  carry  out  this  pro- 
mise. 

Mr.  SEDDON  entirely  sympathized  with  the 
honourable  gentleman's  desire  to  preserve  the 
seals.  As  he  had  said  in  Committee,  the  Go- 
vernment would  look  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  would  do  their  best  to  prevent  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  so  as  to  allow  the  seals  to 
go  back  to  their  old  haunts.  There  had  been, 
in  his  opinion,  a  serious  national  loss,  and 
when  they  came  to  look  at  what  had  been 
•done  in  other  countries  as  compared  with  what 
he  might  almost  call  neglect  in  this  colony, 
honourable  members  would  agree  that  it  was  a 
matter  the  country  should  deal  with. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

ALCOHOLIC    LIQUORS    SALE  CONTROL 
BILL. 
QQ  Mr.  SEDDON. —  Mr.  Speaker,   it 

'  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  indeed, 
at  so  early  a  date  after  the  passing  of  another 
measure  dealing  with  this  question,  to  be 
able  now  to  put  before  the  House  and  before 
the  country  the  views  of  the  Government 
on  the  liquor  question,  and  the  -necessity 
for  legislation  on  the  subject;  and  what  we 
•consider  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  is 
embodied  in  the  Bill  that  is  now  before  us. 
Sir,  I  say  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
House  and  for  the  Parliament  to  deal  with 
this  question — this  vexed  liquor  question — this 
session.  I  say  this  advisedly.  We  know  that, 
when  members  come  fresh  from  the  electorates, 
then  they  have  probably  extreme  views  upon 
many  subjects ;  and  more  particularly,  Sir, 
shoi:Qd  we  find  gentlemen  holding  extreme 
views  upon  this  liquor  question.  We  may 
have,  again,  other  members  who  hold  extreme 
views  in  another  direction  ;  and  there  is  this  to 
be  said:  that  in  every  Parliament  we  always 
have  a  percentage  of  new  members.  Now,  Sir, 
the  new  members  who  came  here  last  session 
have  now  had  parliamentary  experience.  There 
are  many  members  who  came  here  fresh  from, 
the  elections  whose  views,  in  my  opinion,  are 
very  much  modified  as  compared  with  what 
they  were  even  last  session  when  debating  this 
subject.  Sir,  I  say  that  we  ought  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  put  upon  our  statute-book  a  law  necessary 
to  deal  with  and  to  cope  with  this  question, 
and  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  come  up  session  after  session,  and  be  a 
-disturbing  element  as  regards  legislation  on 
other  subjects  affecting  tbe  colony.  Sir,  I  say 
it  would  be  wise  for  members  to  deal  with 
it  this  session ;  nay,  I  think  the  country  itself 
expects  us  to  do  it.  I  think,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  have  had  the  women  of  our 
country  expressing  their  views  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  we  say  that  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  are  not 
capable  of  coping  with  this  difficulty,  and  of 
dealing  with  it  effectually  by  legislation,  in  the 
second  session  after  the  election,  then  I  say 
it  is  a  gross  reflection  on  ourselves,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
those  who  sent  us  here  unless  we  do  it.  Now, 
Mr,  T.  Mackenais 


this  brings  me  to  this  question :  that  in  all 
legislation  we  must  have  compromises.  I  need 
not  say  it  is  impossible  for  any  member  of  this 
House,  or  any  section  of  the  House,  to  insist 
upon  having  its  own  way.  There  must  be  a 
necessary  give-and-take  ;  and  what  we  want  to 
do  is  this:  We  want  to  legislate  so  that  our 
legislation  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  New  Zealand.  And  I 
do  say  here  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  and  what  is 
embodied  therein,  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  in  New 
Zealand.  Now,  shortly  put,  what  is  the  posi- 
tion ?  In  1893  we  had  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject.  That  legislation  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  legislation  then  upon  our 
statute-book  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic. 
There  had  been  no  alteration,  practically,  from 
the  year  1881.  I  cannot  refer  to  past  dehates; 
but  it  has  been  stated  in  this  House  that  the 
legislation  of  1881  was  defective.  There  was 
in  that  legislation,  and  in  those  who  insisted 
upon  its  passing,  a  strictness;  there  was  no 
give-and-take.  The  result  was  that  for  years 
it  almost  defeated  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Sir,  by  the  legislation  of  1893  we 
for  the  first  time  gave  the  people  the  right  of 
a  direct  vote  upon  this  question.  We  placed 
the  control  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  has  been  contended  that  a 
measure  of  this  kind  is  purely  administrative, 
and  that  the  people  should  not  have  a  direct 
vote  upon  it ;  that  they  should  have  Com- 
mittees, and  that  the  sole  discretion  should  be 
given  to  those  Committees.  I  say  that  sach 
a  contention  will  not  hold  water  for  one  mo- 
ment. We  had  an  experience  of  this  for  years. 
We  know,  of  course,  that,  owing  to  the  re- 
strictive conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1881,  there  the  defect'  was  proved  at  once. 
I  say  the  people  were  asked  yeeur  after  year 
whether  they  were  in  favour  of  direct  control ; 
and  the  last  Parliament  and  the  present 
Government — I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical, 
but  we  solved  the  problem  by  placing  this 
matter  at  a  poll  before  the  people.  The 
people  were  asked  by  the  legislation  of  1893 
to  vote  upon  three  issues :  the  first,  that  the 
present  licenses  continue;  the  second  was  re- 
duction ;  and  the  third,  local  option.  Sir,  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  advantage  being  taken 
which  was  not  foreseen,  there  was  a  very 
large  number  of  the  electors  from  whom  no 
voice  was  taken  upon  the  question,  because  the 
polls  were  made  to  be  void.  Indeed,  the  only 
expressed  opinion  we  have  upon  these  three 
questions  are  the  votes  polled  of  about  107,000 
electors — that  is  the  number;  whilst  we  have 
something  like  800,000  who  are  entitled,  and 
no  doubt  would  and  did  poll  upon  the  general 
election.  We  have,  therefore,  no  voice  what- 
ever from  two-thirds  of  the  electors  upon  this 
subject.  That  is  our  position  to-day,  Sir.  To 
those  who  claim  that  the  last  poll  was  in 
favour  of  one  thing  or  the  other,  I  say  such 
a  contention  is  defective  —  that  there  waa 
no  voice  of  the  people  given  upon  this  great 
subject.     Therefore,    Sir,  the    question    then 
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•comes.  What  has  been  determined  since  ? 
What  is  the  mind  of  the  country  since  upon 
Ibis  subject?  I  say  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
iiy  is — one,  that  a  large  number  say  they  are 
satisfied  to  allow  things  to  remain  as  they 
are,  bat  they  would  insist  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  more  careful  administration  —  that  the 
police  supervision  should  be  much  stricter 
than  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  position 
of  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try. Then,  there  are  a  very  large  number  who 
say  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  given  to 
further  reduce.  By  the  reduction  poll  on  the 
last  election,  I  think  the  result  was  something 
like  a  reduction  in  number  of  sixty-six  public- 
houses.  Well,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  say  what 
proportion  of  the  electorates  where  the  poll  was 
declared  void  would  have  voted  for  reduction ; 
but  owing  to  the  poll  being  declared  void  we 
have  no  expressed  view  whatever  there  upon 
thif  question  of  reduction.  We  have,  then,  as  I 
say,  a  very  large  number,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
-country  who  will  insist,  and  do  emphatically 
insist,  upon  having  a  voice  upon  the  question 
■as  to  whether  or  not  the  publichouses  should 
be  reduced.  I  must  then  come  to  the  next 
phase  of  the  question,  and  that  is  this :  There 
:are,  it  is  true,  a  very  large  number— in  fact,  I 
think  I  may  say  a  majority — of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists in  this  country  who  insist  upon  having 
two  issues  only,  and  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Bill  moved  the  other  night.  After  carefully 
looking  to  what  has  taken  place  at  the  different 
■conventions,  at  these  conventions  it  seemed 
to  me  the  majority  insisted  upon  having  the 
two  issues  put  straight  to  the  country  —  one 
local  option,  the  other  national  option — and  at 
the  same  time  emphatically  protested  against 
the  other  proposals.  They  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically said  it  is  no  use  whatever  attempting 
to  control  the  sale  of  liquor  ;  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  it,  and  that  is  to  do  away  with  it 
■altogether  —  local  at  first,  if  they  can  carry 
it,  and  after  that  colonial  prohibition.  Very 
well ;  I  therefore  say  these  are  the  four  ques- 
tions which  are  agitating  the  public  mind,  and 
no  legislation  would  be  perfect,  no  legislation 
would  be  fair  to  the  people,  unless,  in  my 
•opinion,  these  four  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  people.  I  therefore,  Sir,  in  the  measure 
now  before  us,  have  made  provision  for  these 
four  questions.  I  shall  be  told  that  having 
the  four  issues  to  some  extent  complicates  the 
•question.  But  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  men  and  women  of  New 
Zealand.  To  say  you  give  them  a  voting-paper 
with  the  four  issues,  and  they  do  not  know 
which  two  to  strike  out  and  vote  upon,  and  how 
to  vote,  is  a  reflection  upon  their  intelligence, 
and  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  obtain  much  cre- 
dence here.  Having  determined  the  issues  that 
are  to  be  submitted,  the  next  question  is. 
Shall  votes  recorded  for  these  several  issues  be 
a  bare  majority,  or  shall  we  have,  with  regard 
to  local  and  national  option,  a  substantial 
majority  ?  As  regards  the  "  As  you  were,"  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  reasonable  in  that  case 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  votes  should  decide 
'whether  or  not  the  number  of  houses  in  the 


district  should  remain  as  they  are.  Where 
already  there  has  been  a  reduction  made  by 
the  last  poll,  and  where  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  population  since, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  the  majority  will 
vote  to  remain  as  they  are.  If,  of  course, 
in  the  same  district  since  the  last  poll  the 
number  of  Prohibitionists  has  increased,  or  if 
abuses  have  crept  in  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  liquor,  and  those  who  voted  for  reduction 
have  changed  their  minds,  or  want  a  still 
further  redaction,  then  we  shall  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  those  voting  for  reduction.  In 
this  case,  too,  I  say  a  bare  majority  is  a  safe 
thing  to  grant ;  and  this  provision  is  made — in 
the  manner  now  before  honourable  members. 
Now,  in  the  Act  at  present  on  the  statute- 
book  provision  was  made  that  the  votes  given 
for  local  option  should  count  with  the  votes  foe 
reduction;  and  it  is  contended  that,  by  the 
measure  now  before  us  having  done  away  with 
that  provision  in  the  Act  of  1893,  to  that  ex- 
tent those  who  desire  the  reduction,  but  give 
the  preference  to  local  or  colonial  option,  are 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  This 
is  the  contention.  Weil,  I  will  meet  this 
fairly.  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  arguable, 
and  that  I  respect  the  opinions  of  others  who 
may  differ  from  me  upon  this  subject.  But  I 
will  give  the  House  my  reasons,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  my  colleagues,  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  is  embodied  in  the  Bill.  I  say,  if 
an  elector  desires  a  certain  proposal  to  be 
carried  he  has  a  right  to  record  his  vote  for 
that  proposal.  Now,  there  were  many  on  the 
last  occasion  who  held  the  extreme  views 
which  I  have  stated  —  namely,  that  it  was 
an  injury  more  than  anything  else  to  give 
the  reduction,  because  that  meant  the  con- 
tinuance for  a  long  period  of  hotels  and  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  whilst  their  conscien- 
tious conviction  was  that  this  was  injuring 
their  position,  and  that  they  were  putting  pro- 
hibition further  off  by  being  compelled  to  have 
their  votes  taken  in  favour  of  reduction.  That 
has  been  the  contention  of  those  whose  votes 
were  to  be  applied  to  reduction  whilst  it  was 
against  their  own  convictions,  seeing,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  it  meant  prolonging  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  whilst  what  they  desire  is 
total  prohibition,  and  that  within  a  very  short 
period.  Well,  Sir,  to  further  support  my  con- 
tention, by  the  Bill  before  us  we  now  put 
this  proposition  to  the  country — namely,  colo- 
nial prohibition.  I  have  received  communi- 
cations from  many  persons,  and  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  many  persons,  and  I  have  read 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  when  I  say 
that  there  are  those  who  would  not  at  all 
touch  local  prohibition,  but  would  vote  for  re- 
duction and  for  national  prohibition— reduction 
within  their  own  district,  and  total  prohibi- 
tion for  the  whole  colony — believing  that  by 
local  prohibition  they  would  only  be  dealing 
with  the  question  piecemeal,  and  increasing 
the  evils  that  have  cropped  up  with  regard  to 
Clutha,  surrounded  by  other  districts  where 
liquor  is  sold — that  in   the   districts  where 
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prohibition  was  in  force,  in  lieu  of  licensed 
houses  that  previously  existed,  we  should 
have  wholesale  sly  grog-selling,  and  the  turning 
of  wholesale  sellers  into  retiUl  sellers  of  alco- 
holic liquors.  That,  Sir,  is  a  view  I  desire  to 
have  fairly  brought  before  the  House.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  this  objection :  Why,  in  the 
one  instance,  there  is  only  one  vote  for  '*  As 
you  were,"  but  every  other  vote  is  to  count  for 
reduction?  There  may  be  many  who  would 
vote  for  reduction  who  would  bie  opposed  to 
either  local  or  national  prohibition  ;  but  as  to 
those  who  differ  from  them  as  regards  local 
or  national  prohibition,  their  votes,  it  will  be 
contended,  must  be  cast  in  favour  of  reduc- 
tion. I  therefore,  after  carefully  considering 
this  serious  phase  of  the  question  from  every 
reasonable  standpoint,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fairest  way  would  be  to  give  every 
elector  two  votes  at  least:  they  could  vote 
for  two  subjects  or  vote  for  one,  but  iC  more 
questions  were  left  unerased  from  the  voting- 

gaper  the  paper  would  be  void.  Sir,  I  could 
ave  met  it  in  the  way  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Selwyn  has  contended  that 
we  should  conduct  our  voting  at  the  general 
election,  and  that  is,  by  proportionate  voting. 
That  is,  you  give  every  elector  a  certain  number 
of  votes,  and  he  can  exercise  those  votes,  one 
for  one  subject  and  two  for  another,  or  three 
for  one,  thus  expressing  by  the  number  of  votes 
what  his  views  are  on  the  subject.  This  is  now 
in  vogue  in  Queensland,  in  respect  of  general 
elections,  and  it  is  called  proportionate  voting. 
But,  Sir,  I  thought  that  would  be  too  cum- 
brous. Our  people  are  not  educated  up  to  it ; 
and  I  think  it  was  wise  to  do  as  we  have  done, 
and  not  to  raise  that  in  the  Bill.  I  have  put 
now,  I  think,  fairly  to  the  House  what  induced 
the  Government  to  place  the  four  issues  before 
the  country  that  we  have  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
and  why  we  thought  only  two  votes  should  be 
exercised.  Sir,  it  would  be  simpler  iC  we  could 
find  a  majority  of  members  in  the  House 
who  would  eliminate  altogether  from  the  mea- 
sure the  voting  as  regards  colonial  prohibi- 
tion, but,  if  you  eliminate  that  from  the 
measure,  then,  I  say,  the  extreme  section  of 
the  Prohibitionist  party — those  who  have  been 
contending  all  througn  for,  and  who  consci- 
entiously believe  that  nothing  but  total  pro- 
hibition is  the  goal  that  is  to  be  aimed  at 
and  attained — I  say,  if  we  eliminated  that  pro- 
vision from  the  measure  you  would  give  grave 
dissatisfaction.  Very  well ;  in  these  circum- 
stances we  decided  to  have  the  four  issues.  Kow, 
it  has  been  contended,  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
we  are  somewhat  illogical  when  we  say  that  in 
respect  to  the  "  As  you  were,'*  to  retain  the 
present  number  of  licenses,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  safe  to  give  the 
decision  to  the  bare  majority,  whilst  in  respect 
of  local  prohibition  or  colonial  prohibition  we 
have  insisted  upon  there  being  a  substantial 
majority — a  three-fifths  majority.  Sir,  I  will 
say  that  there  is  this  difference  as  regards  a 
bare  majority  for  reduction :  There  the  power 
of  the  Committee  is  limited.  You  must  closo 
iiot  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  25 
Mr,  Seddon 


per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  publichoases 
in  the  district.  In  regard  to  local  option^ 
you  have  the  power  of  closing  every  public- 
house,  all  wholesale  -  license  premises,  and 
every  licensed  accommodation -house.  AU 
licenses  are  prohibited  in  a  given  district. 
After  the  vote  has  been  so  given,  there  ia 
to  be  no  further  sale  there  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  affect  by  this?  You 
affect  the  revenue  of  the  local  authorities. 
You  might  take  away,  in  some  instances,  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  of  the  local  authorities. 
I  am  speaking  with  knowledge  when  I  say 
there  are  some  districts  where  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  way  of  license-fees  is  fully-one  half 
of  the  entire  local  revenue.  Well,  by  this 
measure  you  have  provision  made  for  making 
good  the  loss  of  the  license  -  money.  Pro- 
vision is  made  here  for  increasing  the  rates 
upon  property  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue sustained  by  the  abolition  altogether  of 
licenses  in  the  district.  Now,  under  legislation 
which  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
proposed,  and  placed  on  the  statute-book, 
where  the  question  is  one  of  a  special  rate, 
where  moneys  are  to  be  borrowed  for  local  pur- 
poses, then  in  that  case  there  was  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial majority  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
value.  If,  therefore,  it  was  held  to  be  a  sound 
principle  in  that  respect,  where  it  was  placinfc 
a  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  district 
^— if  it  was  considered  by  the  Legislature  that 
in  such  a  case  there  should  not  only  be  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  but  absentees  counted  as 
well  as  those  who  never  went  to  the  poll  — 
I  say  I  am  consistent  with  the  legi^ation 
already  on  the  statute-book  in  saying  that 
there  shall  be  a  substantial  majority  in  this 
respect.  Then,  again,  I  say  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  interfered  with  in  this  case — that 
we  are  interfering  with  a  large  number  of  people 
who  probably  never  go  into  a  publichouse  at 
all ;  for  you  say  practically  that  in  that  district 
there  shall  be  no  alcoholic  liquor  sold.  With 
regard  to  colonial  prohibition,  if  honourable 
members  look  at  the  Bill  they  will  see  that 
it  practically  means  that  no  liquor  shall  be 
Imported  into  the  colony  except  for  sale  by 
the  chemists,  or  used  excepting  where  it  is  re- 
quired for  medicinal  purposes — that  only  for 
such  purposes  shall  you  have  alcoholic  liquor  at 
all.  I  therefore  say  that  where  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  in  this  way — comnelling, 
as  it  were,  those  who  may  differ  from  you — 
you  could  only  succeed  in  that  for  ajiy  given 
period  by  having  a  substantial  majority,  and 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  the 
majority  proposed  in  this  measure.  Then,  I 
would  call  members*  attention  to  this  fact: 
that  any  member  who  desires  to  enter  a  club- 
requires  more  than  a  three-fifths  majority. 
You  will  generally  find  there  that  a  very  small 
number— perhaps  half  a  dozen — adverse  votes 
will  prevent  any  person  from  entering  a  club, 
or  would  prevent  any  one  from  entering  a 
friendly  society.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  their  selection,  or  otherwise- 
a  burden  may  be  cast  upon  the  whole  of  the 
other  members  of    those  clubs    or    societies. 
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goQ  Therefore  it  is  not  illogical— it  is  in 
practice  at  the  present  time — to  have 
a  sabstantial  majority  when  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  this  kind ;  and  I  myself  would  say  to  the 
temperance  reformers  that  it  woald  be  a  great 
mistake  if  they  simply  contended  for  or  ob- 
tained it,  and  it  came  to  the  test,  and  there  was 
simply  a  bare  majority.  The  result  would  be, 
if  a  bare  majority  is  to  take  away,  you  must 
also  have  a  bare  majority  to  bring  back.  You 
have  to  take  that  into  consideration.  And  if 
a  bare  majority  were  to  applv  to  the  Clutha 
district  we  know  what  would  be  the  result.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  the  experi- 
ence that  has  been  gained,  after  the  pro- 
gress that  has  there  been  made  from  a  Prohibi- 
tionist point  of  view,  they  would  recede,  and 
things  would  be  worse  probably  than  they  were 
before. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Why  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Because  reforms,  to  stand, 
most  have  a  substantial  majority  in  favour  of 
them.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  honour- 
able members  to  this  fact :  that  in  this  mat- 
ter a  very  large  number  of  people  will  not 
record  their  votes  at  all.  On  the  general 
election  day,  of  course,  you  will  get  a  very 
big  poll.  But  suppose  the  election  takes  place 
on  any  ordinary  day,  then  you  will  have  a 
small  minority  of  electors  of  the  district;  so 
while  we  insist  on  a  three-fiftbs  majority,  it 
U  practically  a  three-fifths  majority  of  a  mi- 
nority of  that  entire  district,  or  of  the  entire 
yoting-power  of  the  electoral  roll.  That  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  provision 
made  in  the  Bill.  I  have  said,  Sir,  that  those 
who  do  not  record  their  votes  have  their  votes 
vractically  counted,  because,  whether  it  be  a 
Mtfe  majority  for  ••  As  you  are,"  or  whether  it 
be  a  bare  majority  for  reduction,— whether  it 
be  a  three-fifths  majority  for  local  option,  or  a 
three-fifths  majority  for  national  option, — it  is 
by  the  Bill  provided  that  these  majorities  are  a 
majority  only  of  those  who  record  their  votes. 
Members,  I  hope,  will  bear  that  in  mind.  It  is 
not  as  though  it  were  a  majority  of  those  who 
are  on  the  electoral  roll :  it  is  a  majority  of  those 
persons  who  exercise  their  votes  in  favour  of 
either  one  or  two  of  those  proposals ;  and  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  discussing 
this  question  with  respect  to  the  bare  majority 
and  with  respect  to  the  three-fifths  majority. 
1  myself  believe  that  if  we  were  to  poll  the 
country  to-morrow  the  people  would  be  in 
favour  of  having  a  substantial  majority  when  it 
is  a  case  of  local  option  and  colonial  option.  I 
think.  Sir,  it  is  wise  that  we  should  confine  our- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  question.  Really,  those  are 
the  main  issues  that  are  before  the  House 
and  before  the  countiy.  There  are  minor 
matters  of  detail  that  I  shall  refer  to  as  I  go 
through  the  Bill,  but  J  really  think,  myself, 
that  first  of  all  we  should  settle  what  are  the 
issues  that  are  to  go  to  the  country.  Shall  we 
have  the  four  issues  of  *'  Remain  as  you  are," 
reduction,  local  option,  and  national  option,  or 
shall  we  have  and  place  before  the  country  the 
two  issues  demanded  by  a  very  large  section,  at 


all  events,  of  the  temperance  people — ^namely» 
local  and  national  option?  I  say,  therefore, 
that  if  the  majority  concurs  in  the  views  I 
hold,  and  we  place  the  four  issues  before  the 
people,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  take  the  legis- 
lation that  is  now  provided  by  the  Bill,  giving 
the  two  votes.  It  has  been  contended  that  by 
this  a  minority  would  dominate  as  against  a 
majority.  I  say  again  that  it  is  the  majority 
of  those  who  vote.  It  cannot  be  said  with 
respect  to  those  who  cast  their  votes  for  local 
ana  national  option  that  their  votes,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  must  go  for  reduction.  I  say 
it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that,  and  it  would 
strengthen  the  contention  that  it  would  be  a 
minority  that  was  dominating.  Now,  I  say 
emphatically  that  there  are  a  very  large  section 
who  will  not  vote  for  reduction  at  all,  and  who» 
if  you  give  them  the  paper,  would  strike  out 
reduction,  and  "Remain  as  you  are,"  and  have 
nothing  but  local  or  national  prohibition.  In 
the  case  of  men  holding  these  views,  or  women 
holding  these  views,  to  say  that,  without  their 
consent,  without  any  voluntary  act  of  their 
own,  you  should  claim  their  votes  for  reduction^ 
or  as  showing  the  necessity  for  reduction,  is 
illiberal ;  it  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  that 
which  we  in  this  House  have  always  said,  and 
that  is,  you  must  give  the  vote.  You  must 
give  the  vote.  I  say  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  how  these  persons  would  vote. 

Mr.  BELL.— You  said  it  was  arguable. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  —  I  said  my  views  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  contention.  Before  you  can 
say  the  minority  should  dominate  you  must  give 
the  electors  the  right  to  say  which  way  they 
will  vote,  and  not  forcibly,  without  consulting 
them,  take  their  votes  on  other  questions,  and 
say  they  shall  be  added  to  the  reduction  votes. 
That  is  my  contention,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
contention  ;  and  to  contend  that  every  one  who 
votes  for  national  prohibition  or  who  votes  for 
locfikl  prohibition  shall  have  his  vote  added,  and 
wished  his  vote  added,  to  the  reduction  votes  is 
a  contention  which  is  against  every  precedent 
wherever  we  have  had  matters  submitted  to* 
the  people,  and  that  weighed  with  me  in  draft- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  To  make  that  contention  sound  with 
respect  to  the  minority  that  would  dominate, 
you  must  give  to  those  who  are  voting  for  local 
or  national  prohibition  the  right  to  say,  **  Our 
votes  shall  not  count  for  reduction,"  if  that 
is  their  conviction  and  desire.  But  that  is  a 
matter  I  leave  to  members  of  this  House  to 
solve.  I  have  tried  to  solve  it  the  best  way  I 
could  find,  and  I  am  unable  to  do  it.  I  say  you 
should  not  force  their  votes  to  go  for  reduction 
when  there  are  many  of  them  who  say  they  do 
not  wish  their  votes  to  go  that  way. 

Mr.  BELL. — Strike  out  one. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— That  is  provided  for  in  the 
Bill.  You  can  strike  out  *'  As  you  were,"  or 
reduction,  or  you  can  strike  out  local  option 
and  national  option.  You  can  leave  out  the 
two,  and,  as  was  carried  in  the  convention,  you 
have  the  straight  issue  of  local  option  or 
national  option;  and  it  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  by  those  who  are  leading  in  thia 
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movement,  that  is  all  they  wanted,  that  is  what 
they  would  have,  and,  like  the  boy  in  Pears's 
soap  advertisement,  they  will  never  be  satisfied 
imtil  they  get  it.  Before  I  leave  this  it  is  very 
necessary,  I  think,  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  in  respect  to  administration.  Complaints 
•have  Dfeen  made,  I  regret  to  say — and  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  some  instances  the  charges  have 
•been  substantiated — that  the  police  were  not 
as  strict  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  the 
licensing-laws  as  they  should  be.  I  can  only 
say  this :  that  where  these  cases  have  been 
proved  I  have  felt  very  much  pained,  because  I 
have  relied  on,  and  members  know  I  have  at 
All  times  upheld,  the  department  of  which  I 
•am  the  head  —the  officers  and  the  men  who 
are  under  me  ;  and  where  cases  have  been 
proved  I  have  nob  spared  thp  offenders,  and  I 
-shall  act  in  the  future  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past.  I  have  very  recently,  as  honourable  mem- 
bers know,  discharged  constables  because  it  was 
proved  they  had  not  done  their  duty.  Now,  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  this:  In  one  or  two 
•cases  I  have  read  reports  in  the  newspaper  by 
which  I  found  that  constables,  even  when  on 
-duty,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  into 
publichouses.  I  have  had  members  prove  to 
me  that  was  the  case.  Very  well;  a  circular 
will  be  issued  to  the  Inspector  of  each  division, 
&nd  whereas  in  the  past  this  offence  would  mean 
a.  trifling  fine,  or  an  admonition,  I,  Sir,  intend 
in  the  future  to  make  that  alone  a  reason  for 
-discharge,  unless  it  was  on  business  the  con- 
stables were  in  the  publichouses.  But  as  for 
men  found  drinking  there  during  prohibited 
hours,  I  say  it  will  mean  the  discharge  of  that 
constable  whenever  such  a  charge  is  proved. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— You  mean,  when 
they  are  there  in  uniform. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Of  course,  when  they  are  in 
uniform  and  on  duty.  Now,  Sir,  our  police 
are  drafted  from  the  Permanent  Artillery ;  and 
in  Wellington  here  the  other  day  a  case  came 
under  my  notice  where  a  Permanent  Artillery- 
man— no  doubt  if  he  had  conducted  himself 
properly  he  would  in  time  have  been  drafted 
into  the  Police  Force — was  found  on  Sunday 
morning  in  a  hotel,  and  in  that  case  certain 
money  was  lost,  and  proceedings  were  taken  by 
the  laying  of  an  information  for  the  recovery 
of  that  money.  Well,  Sir,  I  say  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  Permanent  Artilleryman  had 
no  right  to  be  away  from  barracks,  or,  if  he 
were  living  at  home,  he  had  no  right  to  be  in 
that  hotel  on  Sunday  morning— more  especially 
that  he  had  no  right  to  be  assisting  in  break- 
ing the  law.  I  say  the  circular  I  have  alluded 
to  will  refer  to  the  Permanent  Artillery  as  well 
as  to  the  police  ;  and  by  this  means  I  hope,  at 
all  events,  to  put  a  check  upon  what  has  been 
alleged,  and  of  which  I  regret  to  say  there  have 
been  a  few  cases  proved  against  police  officers. 
It  is  these  few  police  cases  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to  which  tend  to  discredit  the  whole  of 
our  Force;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  police,  as  a 
whole,  are  a  body  of  men  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that,  by 
the  bad  conduct  of  a  few,  the  whole  Force 
And  the  whole  of  our  Inspectors  should  be 
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discredited.  I  ask  honourable  members  and 
the  people  of  this  country  to  remember  that 
the  police  officers,  the  Inspectors  of  Police, 
have  a  great  responsibility  —  they  have  the 
responsibility  of  life  and  property  in  their 
hands ;  and  I  would  ask,  Sir,  members  of  the 
House  here  to  assist  me.  I  ask  the  people 
of  this  colony  to  encourage  these  men.  Bat 
simply  because  some  extreme  Prohibitionists — 
in  some  instances  without  any  cause,  and  be- 
cause they  believe  no  policeman  whatever,  no 
Inspector  of  Police,  is  fit  for  his  position — 
make  these  accusations, — I  say  it  is  by  the  ex- 
treme sections  these  accusations  are  made, — 
a  reflection  is  cast  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
police  and  the  officers,  and  it  discourages  them ; 
and  I  should  like,  myself,  that  this  should  be 
checked.  I  should  like  to  see,  when  cases  of 
this  kind  are  not  proved,  that  those  who  made 
the  accusations  should  be  punished.  But  it  is 
not  right,  because  there  are  a  few — and  there 
are  but  a  very  few  —  who  have  neglected 
their  duty  —  that  the  whole  of  the  officera 
of  the  Police  Force  of  the  colony  should  be 
condemned.  Now,  I  should  much  like  to  say, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  we  should  not  condemn  the  whole  of 
the  hotelkeepers  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  for 
us  because  a  few  break  the  law — a  few  who 
are  avaricious  and  wish  to  mskke  money  too 
quickly,  and  who  break  the  law  so  as  to  do 
that, — it  is  not  for  us,  because  there  are  a  few 
who  do  that,  to  condemn  the  whole  of  the 
hotelkeepers  in  the  colony.  The  Legislatore 
has  a  great  'deal  to  complain  of  in  what  goes 
on  in  connection  with  our  hotels.  In  the  first 
place,  I  say,  when  a  license  is  granted,  and  when 
the  licensee  keeps  that  house  respectable  — 
when  he  conforms  to  the  law — he  should  not  be 
condemned  as  he  is  sometimes  by  the  extreme 
section  of  the  prohibition  party.  Because  a 
person  believes  in  occa.sionally  taking  a  glass 
of  stimulant  he  should  not  be  condemned.  The 
licensees  of  hotels  provide  accommodation  foe 
the  public,  and  they  provide  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  will  insist  upon  taking  it.  These 
people  should  not  be  condemned  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  condemned.  I 
say  it  is  unchristianlike,  it  is  uncharitable,  it  it 
a  wrong  thing  to  do.  In  respect  to  this  matter, 
we  have  had  this  accommodation  provided  ever 
since  our  colony  has  been  a  colony,  I  might 
say.  We  have  had  legislation  providing  for 
this  being  done,  and  if  there  is  any  fault  the 
fault  lies  with  the  Legislature,  because  pro- 
vision is  make  for  controlling  the  traffic.  As 
long  as  these  people  keep  within  the  law,  I  say 
we  have  no  right  to  condemn  them,  li  has 
been  said,  as  regards  licenses,  that  we  have 
placed  this  matter  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  people.  It  is  said,  if  you  give  the  control  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  take  a  poll  upon  it, 
the  Committee  must  have  a  discretionary  power, 
and  that  licenses  should  only  be  for  the  yeac 
after  the  poll  has  been  declared.  To  be  consist- 
ent with  such  a  contention  we  must  have  an 
annual  poll.  It  is  illogical  to  say,  immediately 
after  a  licensing-poll  has  been  held,  that  the 
licenses  shall  be  decided  by  that  poll,  and  then 
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for  the  next  two  meetings  of  the  Committee 
the  Committee  itself  is  to  decide  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  licenses  are  to  he  renewed.  I  ask 
the  House,  and  I  shall  press  this  upon  the 
Legislature,  that,  once  a  poll  has  heen  taken, 
whatever  the  views  of  the  people  are  as  given 
at  the  poll,  that  decision  shaJl  remain  until 
another  poll  is  taken.  I  think,  myself,  it  is 
unwise  to  he  continually  harassing  people. 
There  ou^ht  to  be  security  given  to  those  who 
keep  within  the  law,  who  have  invested  large 
sums  of  money,  and  who  are  providing  for  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people.  In 
this  City  of  Wellington,  in  regard  to  hotel- 
accommodation,  we  hear  people  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  saying  that  we  are 
behindhand  altogether,  and  they  tell  us  that 
that  is  BO  to  our  injury.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
extreme  party  on  the  other  side  say  that  we 
should  not  injure  our  people  simply  because 
these  tourists  come  to  visit  us.  That  is  their 
answer.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  say  this: 
that,  so  long  as  your  statute-book  allows 
licenses  to  be  granted,  you  should  give  secu- 
rity of  tenure  to  tho»e  who  comply  with  the 
law.  We  should  give  them  our  moral  support ; 
we  should  assist  them  in  complying  with  and 
maintaining  the  law.  Shall  I  tell  you  where 
there  is  a  great  blot?  It  is  this — in  my 
opinion  it  causes  in  some  instances  breaches 
of  the  law :  A  hotelkeeper  going  into  one  of 
these  hotels  first  of  aU  has  to  pay  for  the  good- 
will to  the  licenseo  who  retires.  Then  he  pro- 
bably has  to  take  over  the  furniture  and  fittings. 
He  goes  in  probably  with  a  thousand  pounds, 
or  in  some  instances  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds.  He  has  to  pay  interest  upon  this. 
Then  he  finds  that  he  is  probably  tied  to  some 
brewing  firm.  He  is  probably  paying  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  he  has  rent  to  pay.  The 
result  is  that  by  legitimate  trade  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  make  two  ends  meet, 
and  he  is  ofttimes  forced — I  believe  in  many 
cases  respectable  persons  break  the  law  because 
they  have  put  all  their  money  into  a  hotel, 
and  because  their  necessities  are  so  great. 
If  we  can  do  something  to  remove  that  it  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  say,  as  we 
make  provision  for  these  people  on  our  statute- 
book,  we  should  not  harass  them  unduly.  We 
should  see,  of  course,  that  they  coinply  with  the 
law.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  left,  and  there- 
lore  I  will  ask  honourable  members  to  go 
through  the  Bill  with  me,  and  I  will  point  out 
to  them  as  we  go  along  how  this  Bill  differs 
from  the  existing  law.  First  of  all,  under  sec- 
tion 3  you  will  find  that  the  Act  comes  into 
operation  on  the  day  before  the  next  general 
election.  In  respect  to  this  question  of  holding 
the  poll  on  the  same  day  as  the  general  elec- 
tion, I  admit  that  is  open  to  objection.  At  the 
same  time,  I  desire  to  inform  the  House  that,  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  voice  of  the  people,  that 
is  the  day  upon  which  you  will  get  their  voice 
upon  this  subject  more  than  upon  any  other 
day  you  can  select.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
fix  the  poll  for  some  holiday,  when  the  people 
are  off  work.  If  you  call  upon  men  to  lose  a 
day's  wages,  or  if  you  call  upon  women  to  lose 


a  day's  or  half  a  day's  pay,  in  order  to  record 
their  votes,  I  say  that  their  necessities  will  not 
permit  them  to  give  the  time  or  lose  the  money. 
Consequently,  you  will  have  a  small  poll  re- 
corded. I  say  every  well-wisher  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  one  who  wishes  to  have  this 
subject  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  way,, 
should  do  his  best  to  obtain  a  good  poll.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  a 
bare  majority  in  this  House  to  decide.  There 
is  another  matter  of  detail,  and  that  is,  whe- 
ther there  should  be  separate  booths  if  the  poll 
is  held  on  election-day.  The  Bill  provides  for* 
the  voting  to  take  place  in  the  one  booth. 
However,  as  the  expense  would  not  be  much 
more  to  have  separate  booths,  when  in  Com- 
mittee I  shall  be  prepared  to  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  a  bare  majority  upon  that  subject.  If 
honourable  members  will  turn  to  section  2 
they  will  find  there  what  *•  prohibition  "  means. 
I  have  said  we  want  no  .shams ;  and  here  you 
have  it  in  such  a  way  that  every  one  will 
understand  it.  It  means  that,  if  prohibition  ia 
carried,  no  person  is  to  import  or  manufacture - 
alcoholic  liquors  in  the  colony  except  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  this  section.  This  clause 
will  treat  all  alike.  I  do  not  see  why  wealthy 
people  should  be  allowed  to  import  liquor  for 
their  consumption  whilst  the  poor  man  cannot 
go  to  a  hotel  and  get  his  glass  of  stimulant. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  provision  is  draco- 
nian.  I  shall,  however,  so  far  as  I  can,  endea- 
vour to  get  these  clauses  through. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Will  you  allow  a  man  to- 
brew  for  his  own  use  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Certainly  not.  Under  sec- 
tion 20  we  provide  for  the  vexed  question  which 
comes  up  every  session  as  to  whether  or  not  al- 
coholic liquors  shall  be  sold  at  Bellamy's:  we 
provide  here  how  that  shall  be  determined.  It 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  on  the  first  day  after  the 
Address  in  Reply  has  been  concluded.  And  I 
am  sure  I  shall  have  the  support  of  my  tern* 
perance  friends  when  I  say  that  in  this  case 
the  vote  of  the  majority  is  to  determine  the 
issue. 

Mr.  TANNER.  — Where  did  you  get  that 
clause  from  ? 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — The  honourable  member 
deserves  credit  for  this  proposal.  This  meana 
prohibition  by  a  bare  majority.  I  shall  be 
twitted,  no  doubt,  with  being  illogical  in  being 
satisfied  with  a  bare  mnjonty  in  this  case,  and 
yet  not  applying  the  same  principle  generally 
in  the  case  of  the  people.  Tliere  is,  however, 
this  difference :  Here  in  Parliament  you  have- 
the  members  all  in  thc^ir  places.  They  will 
be  all  called  upon  to  vote,  and  they  will  re- 
cord their  votes.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity 
for  having  a  three  fifths  majority.  In  section- 
21  I  have  applied  the  same  laws  to  clubs  as  we 
are  applying  to  hotcln.  It  is  provided  that 
they  shall  only  sell  durini?  such  hours  as  the 
hotelkeeper  may  sell.  We  make  them  also- 
subject  to  the  police.  They  are  subject  to  the 
popular  will.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  wise 
provision    to    make.     I    call    upon    all  true 
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Liberals  to  say  that  nve  should  not  have  any 
distinction. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— We  do  not. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  think  I  can  call  upon  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Invercargill. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— The  only  true  Liberal. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — I  admit  he  is  a  Liberal, 
although  somewhat  erratic.  As  regards  rail- 
way refreshment-rooms,  section  24  provides 
that  the  refreshment-rooms  shall  be  subject  also 
to  the  popular  will.  These  licenses  ojce  not  to 
ibe  granted  if  local  or  national  option  is  carried 
by  the  people.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Bill 
for  the  working  of  the  eleotious  and  the  paying 
for  them.  Then,  there  is  the  provision  as  to  the 
10-per-cent.  increase  of  population  after  each 
census.  If  any  objection  is  taken  to  that — as  to 
the  10  per  cent,  being  too  small  an  increase — 
that,  of  course,  will  be  a  matter  for  the  House 
<to  decide.  I  do  not  lay  very  great  stress  upon 
that ;  but  I  say  there  are  districts  where  the 
people  might  desire  that  something  should  be 

^Q  Q  done.  We  have  also  amended  the  law 
'  *  under  section  SO,  and  we  say  that,  in 
•case  the  people  fail  to  elect  a  Committee,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  shall  perform  the  whole 
of  the  functions  of  the  Committee.  The  Go- 
vernment have  been  called  upon  to  nominate 
members  of  a  Committee,  or  to  nominate  the 
whole  Committee,  and  I  want  to  keep  clear 
of  this  altogether.  We  have  had  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  matter,  and  we  have  made 
this  change.  We  have  increased  the  amount 
from  two  to  four  gallons  as  regards  malt  liquor 
to  be  sold  by  holders  of  wholesale  licenses. 
In  regard  to  the  removal  of  licenses  we  have 
now  amended  the  law,  which  at  present  stands 
that  licenses  may  be  removed  from  one  part 
•of  the  electorate  to  another.  That  has  been 
■abused ;  and  in  this  Bill  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  enact  that  licenses  shall  not  be  re- 
moved outside  the  borough,  riding,  or  county, 
and  that  any  new  licensed  premises  shall  not  be 
more  than  five  miles  by  the  nearest  road  from 
the  premises  previously  licensed.  Honour- 
able members  will  see  that  the  provision  we 
have  made  is  very  necessary  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "lodger."  I  have  provided  in  this  Bill 
against  the  recurrence  of  what  has  recently 
happened  in  Christchurch,  where  some  veiy 
good  young  men  so  forgot  themselves  in  their 
zeal  for  the  temperance  cause  as  to  place 
themselves  in  a  very  false  position,  and  lead  to 
a  breach  of  the  law.  Under  this  section  I  have 
provided  that  the  landlord  may  sell  to  a  lodger 
for  the  lodger  to  consume  the  liquor  himself. 
As  the  law  stands  now  a  lodger  can  call  in 
friends  and  treat  them,  but  this  Bill  lays  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  lodger.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  House  will  not  give  me  five 
minutes  longer  to  fully  explain  the  Bill.  I 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  I  will 
defer  further  remarks  until  it  gets  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Sir,  let  me  congratulate  the 
honourable  member  on  having  made  consider- 
•able  advance  in  temperance  legislation  on  what 
he  proposed  in  1893.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
two  lines  from  a  poem  which  says, — 
Mr,  Seddon 


The  agea  in  an  endless  tide 
Advance  their  still-encroaching  feet. 

I  think  that  in  another  two  years  the  hononr- 
able  member  will  have  so  advanced  that  he 
will  agree  to  the  measure  I  proposed  in  1893. 
Now,  Sir,  before  I  deal  with  the  matter  further, 
let  me  say  this :  that  in  one  respect  the  honour- 
able gentleman  made  a  very  peculiar  admisaion. 
He  says  that  all  politics  are  a  compromise, 
and  he  asks  this  House  on  this  occasion  to 
sanction  a  compromise.  In  fact,  the  strongest 
argument  I  have  ever  heard  in  favour  of  a 
coalition  Qovemment  has  been  given  by  the 
honourable  member  this  evening;  and,  from 
another  point  of  view,  he  is  also  exceedinsly 
strong  upon  the  elective  Executive.  I  hope  ne 
will  allow  the  logic  applied  to  the  licenaizig 
question  to  ap^ly  to  these  other  questions. 
What  I  do  thmk  is  the  great  blot  in  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  that  he  has  got  no 
enthusiasm  for  social  reform  at  all.  He  looks 
at  this  licensing  question  as  simply  an  awkwajrd 
question  affeeting  the  party  which  he  leads, 
and  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  it  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible  with  the  brewers,  as  well  as 
with  as  little  friction  as  possible  with  the  tee- 
total party.  The  whole  meaning  of  his  speech 
is  that;  and  it  is  also  the  whole  meaning  of 
his  Bill. 

Mr.  OARNELL.— Why  not? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member 
for  Napier  says,  "  Why  not  ?"  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  feels  in  a  very 
peculiar  position.  Like  some  other  supporters 
of  the  Government,  he  was  elected  as  a  strong 
Prohibitionist  candidate,  and  he  objects,  no 
doubt,  as  some  honourable  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  object — not  to  be  tied  to  the  four 
wheels  of  a  chariot,  but  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  the  brewer's  cart.  He  does  not  like  it, 
and  no  doubt  he  feels  very  sore.  That  is  the 
position,  I  think,  which  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment supporters  will  find  themselves  in  before 
this  licensing  question  is  disposed  of.  Now,  I 
say  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  not  some  enthusiasm  in  dealing  vnth  this 
question.  Looking  at  it  as  a  great  social  reform, 
tne  honourable  member  has  not  said  a  word 
about  it.  He  looks  at  it  more  as  an  awkward 
political  question  which  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of, 
and  he  has  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony :  in  fact,  he  would  not 
have  touched  it  except  in  a  little  tinkering 
way  if  he  had  not  seen  that  he  would  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  ^sition  unless  some- 
thing was  done.  That  is  exactly  the  keynote 
of  the  speech  we  have  heard  this  evening. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  proposals  are.  And 
first  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  honourable 
member  has  had  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
things  he  insisted  upon  in  1893  were  entirely 
wrong.  The  half  vote  is  given  up.  That  was 
bad :  now  he  has  given  up  that.  He  thought 
a  great  deal  of  the  cumulative  vote ;  but  that 
has  been  given  up  as  bad.  Now,  what  are  the 
advantages  that  are  given  to  the  advocates  of 
temperance  by  this  Bill  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  first  advantage  given  is  that  the  half  vote 
is  given  up.    I  admit  that  that  is  a  concession; 
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but,  while  that  concession  is  given  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  something  taken  from  them  hy 
the  other  that  is  far  more  important  than 
•even  that  concession  —  that  is,  the  allowing 
of  the  votes  for  prohibition  and  for  reduction 
to  count,  for  reduction  is  destroyed ;  and  what 
is  the  thing  that  is  left  ?  Why,  it  is  the  most 
illogical  position  that  could  ever  be  conceived 
under  any  Bill.  Let  me  illustrate  that  point. 
We  will  suppose  that  there  are  3,000  voters. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbsr. — Under  what  clause  ? 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  refer  to  the  voting  clauses. 
Olaase  8  will  give  it. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Yon  said  in  1898  that  re- 
duction was  useless. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— So  it  is  from  a  prohibition 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— Why  is  it  so  valuable  to 
take  away  ? 

Sir  B.  STOUT.- If  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  wait  until  I  have  finished  my  illus- 
tration, then  he  will  understand  me,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  question  he  puts 
to  me.  We  will  suppose  that  there  are  8,000 
people  who  vote,  and  of  those  3,000  voters  1,790 
vote  for  no  license ;  there  are  1,209  who  vote 
for  reduction ;  and  one  solitary  voter  goes  up  to 
the  poll  and  records  his  vote  for  the  license  to 
continue  for  three  years.  Now,  what  will  happen 
under  this  Bill  ?  What  happens  is  this :  that 
the  2,999  do  not  get  their  way,  but  the  one 
solitary  man  gets  his.  This  is  the  concession 
the  honourable  gentleman  gives  the  temper- 
ance party. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — He  is  one  in  a  majority. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.  —  He  is  one  without  any 
majority:  but  the  honourable  member  has 
not  heard  me  aright.  This  one  single  solitary 
voter  gets  his  way,  and  the  2,999  go  to  their 
homes,  and  they  are  the  defeated  ones.  This 
is  called  a  Liberal  measure.  And  this  is  Liberal- 
ism! this  is  democracy,  —  a  bare  majority. 
What  is  this?  The  one  solitary  man  goes 
down  to  his  house  and  says,  "  I  have  won  this 
election."  And  this  is  the  Bill  the  Govern- 
ment party  propose  as  a  settlement  of  the 
licensing  question  1  Sir,  I  have  never  heard  of 
anything  out  of  Bedlam  so  absurd  or  so  ridicu- 
lous as  this  proposal  to  settle  a  great  social 
•question  such  as  this.  That  is  the  honourable 
member's  proposal ;  that  is  how  the  licensing 
question  is  to  be  determined:  this  one  soli- 
tary man  goes  down  to  his  house  and  says,  *'I 
have  won,  and  the  Licensing  Committee  dare 
not  touch  the  licenses  for  three  years.*'  He  is 
the  king  of  the  licensing  district  for  three 
years,  and  no  one  dares  to  say  a  word  to  him. 
The  2,999  go  to  their  homes  and  say.  "  We 
«re  living  in  a  free  country,  in  a  democratic 
country,  and  this  one  solitary  person  is  to  rule 
the  2,999,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter." 

Mr.  REEVES.— Why  do  they  not  use  their 
votes  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— They  do  so.  They  can  vote 
for  two  things  only,  and  I  am  putting  this  par- 
ticular view  of  the  case  of  how  their  votes  will 
•count. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Why  should  they  not? 


Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  do  not  understand  the 
honourable  member. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— The  Prohibitionist  can  vote 
for  reduction,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that 

Mr.  SPEAKBB.— Order. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— The  Prohibitionist  can  vote 
for  reduction,  and  I  am  giving  the  position 
exactly.  There  are  four  votes  to  be  recorded. 
Now,  I  will  suppose  that  they  voted.  I  will  put 
it  like  this :  They  voted  that  licenses  in  a  dis- 
trict should  not  be  granted,  and  that  no  licenses 
be  granted  in  the  colony ;  and  the  reduction 
people  say,  "We  only  want  reduction,  and 
nothing  else  "  ;  and  that  is  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  poll.  I  ask  this  House,  when 
they  are  approaching  this  Bill,  is  there  any 
argument  necessary  other  than  this  illustration 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ?  Let  me  deal  with  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  used  with  reference*  to  this 
three-fifths  majority.  What  were  the  argu- 
ments ?  The  argument  was  this :  that  unless 
you  have  a  substantial  majority  the  reform 
will  not  be  lasting.  Well,  Sir,  let  us  see  what 
immediately  followed  from  that.  The  honour- 
able member  went  on  to  say  that  if  there  were 
a  poll  in  Glutha  to-morrow  a  bare  majority 
would  reverse  the  decision  that  was  given  at 
the  last  election. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.- No. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— That  is  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  said. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— It  was  wrong. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  the  honourable  member  is  right. 
The  three-fifths  carried  it  in  Clutha.  That 
was  a  substantial  majority;  but  is  it  lasting, 
when  within  one  year  afterwards  the  three- 
fifths  major!  by  is  going  to  be  reversed  by  a  bare 
majority?  I  think  that  we  may  pass  that 
by.  What  did  the  Minister  say  next?  He 
said  that  this  principle  was  taken  from  the 
polling  for  loans  under  the  local  bodies  Acts. 
Under  those  Acts  a  certain  proportion,  not  a 
bare  majority,  is  required  to  carry  the  loans ; 
but  in  the  amending  Acts  we  have  had  last 
year  and  this  before  the  House  you  can  deal 
with  that  matter  by  a  bare  majority.  Why 
should  you  not  deal  with  these  licenses  in  the 
same  way  ?  And,  if  you  apply  that  argument, 
we  have  the  same  right  to  say  that  no  licenses 
shall  be  granted. 

An  Hon.  Meubbb. — ^They  are  already  there. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Pardon  me.  Under  the  Act 
of  1893  licenses  can  be  reduced.  There  is  no 
freehold,  so  to  speak,  in  a  license,  and,  if  the 
community  accepts  this  Bill,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  there  is  no  freehold  in  a  hotel 
license.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  the 
Licensing  Act  is  a  monopoly,  and  that  you 
have  no  right  to  give  this  monopoly  to  any  one 
unless  you  have  a  substantial  majority.  That 
was  the  argument  used  for  either  refusing 
licenses  or  for  granting  them.  I  would  say  one 
word  more  about  this.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man may  say  that  the  illustration  about  the 
local  Bills  passed  this  year  and  last  is  one  in 
which  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  re- 
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quire  some  step  to  be  taken  in  the  way  of  laws ; 
but  is  it  proper  to  say  that  you  must  get  a 
pubstantial  majority,  when,  under  the  Dunedin 
Drainage  Bill  and  the  Wellington  Sewerage  Bill, 
you  say  that  a  bare  majority  shall  deal  with 
the  question — in  fact,  without  appearing  at  the 
poll  at  all  ?  And  do  honourable  members  mean 
to  say  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  not  as 
much  concerned,  that  their  well-being  is  not  as 
much  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  licensing  as  in  dealing  with  the  sewerage  of 
a  city?  I  say  it  is  far  more  concerned;  and 
if  the  House  thinks  that  this  touches  the  very 
life-existence  of  the  race,  as  I  believe  drink- 
ing habits  do,  they  have  a  right  to  say,  **  You 
have  no  grotmd  on  which  to  ask  for  what  is 
called  the  three-fifths  majority."  Now,  Sir, 
what  is  the  other  argument?  The  other  argu- 
ment is  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  inter- 
fered with.  Sir,  is  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
not  interfered  with  by  the  issue  of  licenses  ? 
What  right  have  you  to  say  to  John  Brown, 
*'  You  shall  have  a  license,"  and  to  say 
to  William  Smith  and  Peter  Robinson,  "  You 
shall  not  have  a  license"?  Why  deprive  the 
other  two  of  their  licenses?  It  is  interfer- 
ing with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  give 
a  monopoly  to  certain  individuals.  The  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  interfered  with  by  the  very 
existence  of  the  licensing-law  at  all ;  and,  if  you 
say  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  not  be 
interfered  with,  you  have  no  right  to  have  a 
Licensing  Act  on  the  statute-book  at  all.  You 
should  have  absolutely  free  trade  in  liquor,  and 
allow  any  person  to  sell  where  he  pleases  and 
how  he  pleases.  But  you  have  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
licensing  in  this  way.  You  have  to  admit  that 
the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  the  liquor 
traffic  are  fo  great  and  so  perilous  to  the  com- 
munity that  you  must  have  a  licensing-law. 
What  have  we  heard  for  the  last  half-hour? 
That  the  police  must  do  this,  and  that  the 
police  must  do  that.  Why  should  the  police 
interfere  with  people  drinking  at  any  hour 
they  please,  if  it  bo  not  because  it  is  feared  that 
the  health  and  wealth  of  the  people — that  the 
whole  of  our  social  life — may  be  injured?  If 
this  is  not  a  reason  for  having  licensing-law 
there  is  no  use  in  having  one  on  the  statute- 
book  ;  and  to  those  who  talk  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  being  interfered  with,  I  say  it 
is  interfered  with  a  great  deal  more  by  the 
licen$:ing-law  than  by  prohibition.  And,  in 
dealing  with  this  question  of  licensing,  unless 
the  House  comes  to  see  that  the  licensing 
question— that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
— is  something  far  more  to  be  considered  than 
any  ordinary  Bill,  it  will  never  rise  to  what  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  question.  We 
have  a  great  social  evil  in  our  midst,  which  is 
doing  enormous  injury  to  every  one  of  us — 
injury  to  our  families  and  to  our  neighbours — 
which  is  causing  men  to  fall  and  women  to  fall, 
day  by  day.  That  is  the  reason  we  ask  the 
Parliament  and  the  State  to  interfere;  and  I 
cannot  understand  any  persons  calling  them- 
selves socialists  —  not  in  any  bad  sense  —  who 
say  they  are  in  favour  of  State  socialism  —  I 
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cannot  understand  any  persons  saying  they  aie- 
in  favour  of  the  State  doing  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing,  and  interfering  with  individual 
competition,  and  refusing  to  deal  with  this 
question  by  our  laws.  What  was  this  Parlia- 
ment supposed  to  be  elected  for  ?  It  waiS  sup- 
posed to  be  elected  to  have  what  was  called 
Tabour  legislation  —  advanced  State  socialism. 
Why  do  you  have  the  Shop-hours  Bill  ?  Why  do- 
you  have  the  Factories  Bill  ?  Does  any  person 
mean  to  tell  me  that  regulating  the  sale  of 
oranges,  or  the  sale  of  butter,  or  the  sale  of 
drapery  is  to  be  compared  with  dealing  with 
the  sale  of  drink  ?  Any  person  who  is  desirous 
to  be  termed  what  may  be  called  an  advanced 
democrat  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  State  functions  are  going  to  be  increased 
in  the  direction  of  looking  after  the  well-being 
of  the  people ;  and  if  you  find  any  system  in 
your  midst,  such  as  the  drinking  habits,  inter- 
fering greatly  with  the  well-being  of  the  people,, 
bringing  evil  to  millions,  you  have  only  to  go 
to  our  gaols  and  asylums,  hospitals,  and  bene- 
volent institutions,  to  see  men  —  brilliant  men 
and  women — all  destroyed  by  this  cause.  Are 
you  to  say  that  the  State  is  to  stand  by  with 
folded  hands  and  talk  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  State  social- 
ism ?  We  have  to  look  at  society  in  its  totality,, 
and  we  cannot  stand  by  and  allow  competition 
to  rule,  and  "  Devil  take  the  hindmost"  to  be 
our  motto.  That  is  the  meaning  of  our  licens- 
ing legislation ;  that  is  the  basis  on  which  it 
stands ;  and  all  who  are  in  favour  of  advanced 
legislation  cannot  object  to  giving  the  people 
power  to  deal  with  this  question.  That  is  all 
wo  ask,  even  when  one  asks  for  a  bare  majority 
to  vote.  What  is  the  good  of  raising  this 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject?  What- 
is  the  other  argument?  There  was  another 
argument  suggested  in  dealing  wit^i  the  ques- 
tion of  the  three-fifths  majority.  I  do  not 
suppose — I  yield  at  once  —  that  the  reform 
would  be  permanent  in  any  district  if  in  any 
district  you  only  carried  it  by  one  vote  of  a 
majority.  But  I  believe  in  progress,  and  I  be- 
lieve, when  a  district  has  once  experienced  the 
benefits  of  having  no  license,  that  district  again 
will  vote  "No  license."  There  may  be  tem- 
porary lapses  ;  but  what  happened  in  the  Glutha 
District  was  this :  A  large  portion  of  it  was  a 
prohibition  district,  and  when  the  area  of  the 
Glutha  Licensing  District  was  increased  it  was 
the  only  district  in  the  colony  which  'had  the 
larger  portion  of  it  prohibition,  and  then  the 
district  itself  became  prohibition  by  a  three- 
fifths  majority.  And  so  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
other  districts  that  will  try  this  question. 
Now,  what  do  we  ask  ?  Is  it  anything  unfair 
that  the  temperance  party  ask  ?  They  are  not 
asking  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  entirely  re- 
moving the  question  from  the  people.  They 
are  asking  Parliament  to  remit  this  question  to 
the  people  to  decide  it,  as  other  questions  are 
decided,  by  the  majority,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
asked.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  Premier  is 
right  —  that  the  colony  may  not  be  in  favour 
of  prohibition.  He  may  be  right  —  that  per- 
haps there  will  be  no  districts  that  will  vote 
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pohibition.  Wei),  let  that  be  assumed :  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  question?  We  are 
not  asking  Parliament  to  vote  prohibition; 
we  are  asking  Parliament  to  say  that  the 
question  has  a  right  to  be  relegated  to  the 
people,  like  all  others,  to  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority. Now,  there  is  only  one  other  thing  I 
wish  to  mention.  The  Premier  said  members 
who  oome  to  this  House  pledged  on  this  ques- 
tion bad  seen  fit  to  change  their  minds,  and 
that  they  had  become  modified  in  their  opinion 
— they  had  got  parliamentary  experience,  and 
therefore  had  a  right  to  give  up  their  opinions, 
so  to  speak — to  modify  their  views.  Well,  I  do 
not  say  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be 
simply  delegates,  and  not  have  a  mind  and  a 
conscience  of  their  own.  I  wish  we  had  more-^ 
a  great  deal  more  of  it — in  this  House,  and  that 
"whipping"  was  unknown.  But  let  me  see 
what  this  means.  I  understood  the  Premier  in 
in  another  part  of  his  speech  to  say  that,  if  you 
take  a  vote  directly  of  the  people,  that  vote 
the  people  give  ought  to  last  for  three  years 
and  there  should  be  no  change.  Well,  ought 
not  a  vote  obtained  from  the  people  at  a  general 
election  to  last  for  three  years?  And  why 
should  members  change  their  opinions  on  this 
question?  If  they  come  up  to  Parliament 
pledged  to  follow  a  certain  course,  why  should 
they  change  within  three  years  ?  If  they  wish 
to  change  their  minds  they  should  go  back  to 
their  constituencies  and  ask  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  SBDDON.— Or  use  the  Referendum. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
see,  even  in  this  respect,  the  Premier  making 
a  move  ahead;  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
Referendum,  after  all.  This  is  a  modified 
Referendum :  the  whole  local-option  poll  is  a 
mode  of  Referendum,  leaving  the  matter  direct 
to  the  people.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more  except  to  only  point  out  one 
thing.  The  question  of  Bellamy's  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  bare  majority,  because  all  the  mem- 
bers are  here  and  can  vote.  That  is  a  most  pecu- 
liar reason.  You  are  to  get  three-fifths  of  those 
who  vote  because  a  large  number  of  people  do 
not  vote.  What  are  the  chances?  A  mathe- 
matician would  tell  you  the  chances  are  about 
equal — that  the  people  who  stay  away  are  just 
as  likely  some  to  vote  in  favour  of  and  some 
against  prohibition,  for  this  reason :  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  anything  else.  I  apprehend 
those  interested  in  the  licensing  trade  are  just 
as  ready  to  go  to  the  poll  when  they  know  that 
the  licenses  may  be  taken  away  as  are  those 
interested  in  prohibition,  and,  therefore,  if  a 
large  mass  of  people  are  perhaps  indifierent, 
oar  onable  to  attend,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  those  who  stay  away  are  any 
different  from  those  who  vote.  That  being  so, 
you  can  never  provide  for  the  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  do  not  vote.  You  do  not 
do  it  in  an  election  to  this  House. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — That  is  why  I  say  you 
should  not  compulsorily  take  the  votes  in 
favour  of  local  option  as  against  reduction. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Those  who  are  absent  are 
not  voting  for  the  continuation  of  licenses; 
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therefore  you  have  no  right  to  assume,  if 
they  were  all  voting,  that  there  would  be  any 
difference  in  the  result.  There  are  one  or 
two  things  that  might  be  pointed  out  in  the 
details  of  this  Bill,  but  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  into  those  details.  I  would 
rather  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
main  purport  of  the  Bill.  There  are  hundreds 
of  details  to  be  fought  over,  and  there  is  no  use 
at  present  in  wasting  our  energy  in  discussing 
those  matters.  Let  us  get  at  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  measure  ;  and  the  kernel  of  it  really 
turns  upon  this :  What  should  be  the  vote  to 
determine  license  or  no  license — a  three-fifths 
vote  or  a  bare  majority  ?  And  how  many  votes 
can  be  given  ? — that  is,  whether  you  are  to 
have  to  vote  for  two  subjects,  or  permission 
to  give  three  votes  instead  of  two.  That 
may  be  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
But  the  gist  of  the  thing  is  this:  Everybody 
knows  those  who  vote  for  reduction  and  pro- 
hibition are  those  who  vote  against  the  continu- 
ance of  licenses :  that  is  a  fair  way  to  look  at 
it.  The  continuance  of  licenses  is  one  thing ; 
those  who  vote  for  no  license  and  reduction  of 
licenses  ajre  voting  against  the  continuance  of 
licenses,  we  have  aright  therefore  to  count  those 
two  as  for  a  modification  of  license.  One  word 
in  conclusion.  I  do  ask  this  House  to  look  at 
this  question  from  its  social  aspect,  and  not 
from  its  political.  I  do  not  think  we  ought — 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  treated  as  a  party  ques> 
tion.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  in  a 
party  sense.  Let  us  look  at  it  purely  from  its 
social  aspect,  and  I  do  think  if  this  is  done  we 
ought  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  commu- 
nity. Does  any  one  mean  to  tell  me,  if  we  could 
get  into  that  happy  state  in  which  there  would 
be  no  license  in  this  community,  we  should  not 
be  far  better  than  we  are  now  ?  Look  at  the 
enormous  waste  of  money  there  is ;  we  are  wast- 
ing at  least  two  millions  of  pounds  in  what  not 
only  profiteth  nothing,  but  is  doing  enormous 
mischief  to  the  whole  of  our  community.  We 
are  increasing  the  liabilities  of  the  colony  every 
year  by  having  this  enormous  evil  in  our  midst; 
and  I  do  ask  the  House,  if  they  are  what  is 
called  a  true  democratic  House,  if  they  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  progressive  reform,  if  they  have 
any  idea  of  what  may  be  termed  *' social  demo- 
cracy" or  **  democratic  socialism  " — I  care  not 
what  term  you  use— to  give,  as,  indeed,  if  they 
have  in  view  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  I  feel  sure  they  will  give,  what  the 
temperance  party  asks. 
-  -  Q  Mr.  LAWRY.— Sir,  I  think  it  is  my 
'  '  duty  to  let  the  House  and  the  country 
know  that  up  to  this  time  my  opinions  on 
the  liquor  question  have  not  been  very  pro- 
nounced. Upon  this  occasion,  however,  I  am 
going  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  I 
say  that  I  never  felt  so  disgusted  in  my  life  as  I 
do  now  with  the  Premier  and  the  Government 
as  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  What  is 
this  bantling  that  has  emanated  from  these  poli- 
tical jelly-fishes?  That  may  not  be  a  parlia- 
mentary term ;  but  what  did  we  hear  just  now 
from  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  ?  He  taunted  the  honourable 
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member  for  Napier,  and  said  that  he  was  being 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  brewer's  cart.  Does  he 
flay  so  now  ?  What  did  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  do  during  the  by-election  for  Ina- 
ngahua  ?  Was  he  not  driven  over  that  electorate 
by  a  powerful  and  wealthy  brewer?  Will  he 
deny  that  ?  And  will  he  deny  that  the  pub- 
licans to  a  man  subscribed  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  expenses  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Well,  the  publicans  told  me 
so,  and  I  would  rather  believe  the  publicans 
than  I  would  the  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  cannot  allow  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  use  such  an  expression. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Well,  I  withdraw  it.  Sir ;  but 
will  the  honourable  gentleman  deny  that  he 
deceived  those  publicans  and  brewers  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT. — I  never  deceived  any  one, 
not  even  you. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— No,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man could  not  deceive  me,  because  his  actions 
in  this  House  are  so  transparent  that  they 
would  not  even  deceive  an  innocent  chicken 
like  me.  I  say,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, that  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
again  to  go  back  to  the  Inangahua  electorate, 
after  that  by-election  at  which  he  was  driven 
round  by  a  brewer 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member  is 
making  absolute  misstatements. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Well,  I  accept  the  honourable 
gentleman's  denial,  but  the  big  brewer  told  me 
so  himself.  Will  the  honourable  sentleman 
deny  that  he  was  driven  about  by  a  big  brewer 
during  the  election  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Yes,  I  deny  that  abso- 
lutely. I  believe  the  honou]^able  gentleman 
refers  to  Mr.  Nahr,  who  was  one  of  my  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Yes;  and  he  expected  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  become  Pre- 
mier, and  would  give  him  and  his  party  and 
his  trade  his  support.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  that.  Now,  the  Premier  in  his 
speech  referred  to  the  legislation  of  1893.  Sir, 
the  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard  to  the  legis- 
lation of  1893  was  the  heavy  penalties  and  the 
expenses  the  local  bodies  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elections,  and  I  venture  to  assert 
now  that,  if  you  were  to  take  a  plebiscite  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  colony,  you  would  have  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the  legis- 
lalation  we  have  at  present  on  the  statute- 
book. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Give  them  a  chance  to 
vote. 

Mr.  LAWRY.—"  Give  them  achance  to  vote  "? 
What  was  done  in  Auckland  once?  A  panic 
was  excited  by  the  murder  in  Napier  by  a  man 
who  went  home  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  killed  his  wife  and  child.  The  man  was 
a  kind-hearted  man  when  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  and  would  have  sacrificed 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  wife  and  child. 
It  affected  the  poll  at  the  election  that  took 
place  shortly  after  in  Auckland,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  not  decided  on  broad  principles,  but 
the  people  voted  under  a  panic,  and  they  put 
Mr.  Lavfry 


in  a  Committee  of  fanatics  and  teetotalers,  who 
compelled  the  hotel-owners  to  spend  £40,000 
or  £50,000  on  hotel  property  that  was  atterly 
useless  expenditure.  Sir,  I  would  not  trast 
the  people ;  because  political  agitators  out- 
side the  House  might  work  up  a  panic  like 
that,  and  cause  no  end  of  harm  to  property 
and  property-owners.  I  am  absolutely  as- 
tonished at  the  silence  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Olutha.  I  believe  that  honour- 
able member  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  young  New-Zeialander ;  and  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  see  that  honourable  gentleman  sitting  on 
his  seat  and  practically  indorsing  the  slanders 
cast  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  on  young  New-Zea- 
landers.  We  heard  it  declared,  within  the 
precincts  of  these  buildings,  by  a  so-called 
temperance  advocate,  that  the  young  New- 
Zealanders  were  addicted  to  habits  of  intem- 
perance. Why  does  not  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  representative  of  a  prohibition 
district,  get  up  and  denounce  traducers  who 
make  such  statements  a.s  that  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  understood  it  did 
not  apply  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— The  remarks  did  apply  to 
New  Zealand;  and  where  is  the  honourable 
member  for  Bruce  ?  Why  does  he  not  ^et  np 
in  his  place  and  hurl  back  the  slander  with 
compound  interest  ?  And  I  also  should  like  to 
see  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carroll,  whose  people  were 
also  included  in  that  statement.  Does  he  in- 
dorse that  statement?  And  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Reeves — a  gentleman  who  last  year  made  the 
finest  speech  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  my  life 
on  this  question,  and  which  proved  most  con- 
clusively that  a  question  of  this  nature  could 
not  be  decided  by  a  bare  majority — why  does 
he  not  steoid  up  in  his  place  and  denounce  the 
people  who  so  slandered  the  youth  of  this 
colony  ?  Sir,  I  expected  to  have  seen  by  my 
side  my  honourable  friend  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  and  most  profound  respect — the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cadman.  I  thought  he  would  stand 
up  to  assist  me  in  denouncing  those  who  so 
traduced  the  young  people  of  New  Zealand. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  I  think,  has  the 
honour  of  being  New- Zealand-born.  I  tell  him 
that  those  people  have  traduced  the  woman 
who  has  the  honour  to  be  my  wife,  amongst 
other  young  colonials. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Whose  husband  you  have 
the  honour  to  be. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— That  is  what  I  mean.  They 
traduced  the  whole  of  the  young  people  of  New 
Zealand.  And  what  happened  in  Auckland? 
The  old  schoolboys  and  old  chums,  of  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  vice-president,  wired  to 
me  and  said,  "  We  are  going  to  wipe  out  that 
insult  at  the  Auckland  election,*'  and,  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  young  New-Zealandets, 
they  did  it,  and  in  a  way  that  the  slanderers 
of  young  New-Zealandera  will  never  forget. 
I  see  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
Suburbs  has  come  into  his  place.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  he  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  I  believe  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  "young  New  Zealand  par^^'  was  in  this 
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House,  the  honourable  gentleman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  party — a  party  which,  in  my  opinion, 
-was  a  credit  to  the  colony,  and  which,  il  it 
had  carried  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  it, 
would  have  enabled  New  Zealand  to  rise  to  that 
proud  position  to  attain  which  Nature,  in  her 
kvish  provisions,  has  provided  ample  means. 
And  when  I  look  at  the  honourable  member 
for  Mataura,  who,  I  believe,  is  honest,  but  very 
much  mistaken,  why  does  he  not  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  say,  "  I  resent  to 
the  very  uttermost  the  slander  that  was  put 
upon  the  young  people  of  Mataura,  my  old 
schoolmates,  and  the  young  European  natives 
•of  the  South,  who  smit  me  to  this  House  "? 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— You  are  doing  it  yourself. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  am  doing  it  most  effectively, 
and  in  a  way  the  honourable  gentleman  does 
not  like;  and  I  will  accept  the  honourable 
-gentleman's  challenge,  and  do  it  on  a  Ghrist- 
cburch  platform. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.  — Do  Dunedin  as  well, 
while  you  are  at  it. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.  — Come  down  to 
Olntha. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  should  have  no  objection  to 
-go  down  to  Clutha,  because,  if  I  went  down  to 
Clutha,  and  stood  on  a  platform  there,  judging 
the  people  by  their  representative,  I  feel  assured 
I  should  have  fair-play.  What  is  this  abortion 
•of  a  Bill  ?  It  i?  said  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
'Of  hotels,  and  I  ask  honourable  members  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  world  what  that  would 
do.  If  I  had  my  way — it  was  stated  in  the 
Jobby  with  some  degree  of  truth  that  I  wets 
going  to  get  the  new  portfolio,  and  bring  in  a 
new  Licensing  Bill  to  suit  myself — if  I  did,  it 
would  be  a  Bill  that  would  suit  myself  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  R.  McKENZIE.  —  And  be  a  credit  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — Yes,  a  credit  to  the  country. 
'What  does  this  abortion  of  a  Bill  profess  to 
do?  To  shut  up  a  few  publichouses.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  simply  means  increas- 
ing the  drinking  customs  of  the  people,  and, 
as  the  Minister  of  Lands  says,  sly  grog-sell- 
ing. I  remember  years  ago,  when  I  used 
^  go  to  the  country  and  buy  cattle  by  the 
thousand,  attending  regularly  the  great  sales 
at  Papakura.  We  formed  ourselves  into  two 
parties.  One  party  went  into  one  hotel,  and 
the  other  party  went  into  the  other.  One  of 
^ese  hotels  got  burned  down,  and  we  had  all 
to  assemble  in  the  other.  The  pcurty  which 
-4X>ngrejsated  at  that  hotel,  instead  of  having 
•five  drinks,  had  ten  drinks  each,  because  there 
were  ten  people  there.  What  did  we  see 
iiere?  Last  year  a  fanatical  Committee  in 
Wellington  shut  up  the  hotel  over  the  way,  at 
•a  lane  corner.  Does  that  decrease  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  people  ?  If  a  man  met  me 
dn  the  street  and  asked  me  to  have  a  drink, 
which  he  would  very  likely  do,  instead  of  going 
to  the  closed  house  we  should  go  to  the  '*  Sham- 
»iock"  or  the  *'  Metropolitan,"  although  further 
away.  The  reduction  of  publichouses  has  not 
•decreased  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 
'The  thing  is  so  utterly  absurd  as  to  be  un- 


worthy of  an  honest  man's  condemnation 
Then,  we  take  another  question  to  show  what 
jelly-fishes  they  are  on  these  Government 
benches.  Now,  what  do  we  see  in  the  King- 
country  ?  The  Minister  of  Mines  went  up  there 
when  Native  Minister,  and  addressed  very  large 
meetings  of  Natives  in  the  district  represented 
by  the  honourable  and  courteous  member  for 
Waipa.  Sir,  I  went  up  there  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cadman  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  his 
meetings  for  the  New  Zealand  Herald. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Gratuitously? 

Mr.  LAWRY.  — Not  gratuitously.  These 
reports  were  admitted  to  be  good  reports.  I 
appeal  to  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Carroll), 
who  is  sitting  there  as  mute  as  a  mouse,  and 
who  will  not  get  up  to  defend  the  young  people 
of  the  nation — I  appeal  to  him  if  I  did  not 
send  a  report  of  his  speech — the  great  speech 
made  to  five  thousand  Natives  at  the  meeting 
at  Waitangi,  which  report  read  much  better 
than  the  speech  itself.  I  am  going  back  to  this 
Otorahama  affair.  Mr.  Cadman  promised  the 
people  at  Otorahama  that  he  would  give  them 
a  license  for  an  accommodation  •  house  there. 
There  was  a  petition  signed  in  favour  of  that  by 
nearly  every  European  resident  there,  but  the 
license  was  not  granted.  What  is  the  result  ? 
If  you  go  there  to-day,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  as  indicated  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, there  is  not  a  shanty  in  which  you 
cannot  get  bad  whiskey.  You  cannot  stop  this 
any  more  than  you  can  make  people  virtu- 
ous by  all  the  laws  you  can  make ;  nor  can 
you  make  people  honest  by  imposing  such 
iniquitous  penalties  as  those  indicated  by  the 
Premier.  Why  did  not  the  Government  give 
the  people  there  the  license  they  promised? 
Simply  because  a  few  fanatics  wrote  letters  to 
the  Auckland  newspapers ;  and,  instead  of  the 
Premier  of  the  colony  and  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Cadman,  saying,  *'We  are  going  to  carry  out 
our  promise  to  these  people,"  they  backed  down, 
with  the  result  that  poisonous  grog  is  now 
disposed  of  without  any  license  at  all. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Why  do  you  support  them  ? 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  support  them  because,  bad 
as  the  Government  are,  the  Opposition  are  a 
great  deal  worse.  You  may  say  it  is  a  choice  of 
evils.  If  so,  this  is  incomparably  the  lesser  evil 
of  the  two.  What  did  we  see  done  in  Auckland 
very  soon  after  the  election  I  have  referred 
to,  when  a  fanatical  Committee  was  put  in 
there  ?  The  people  at  a  certain  place  refused 
to  grant  the  jockey  club  a  license  to  sell  drinks 
at  the  annual  race-meeting.  And  what  hap- 
pened ?  What  every  reasonable  man  expected 
would  happen.  Righteousness  and  justice  pre- 
vailed. The  people  of  Auckland — the  brewers, 
the  spirit  merchants,  and  publicans — sent  over 
cases  of  spirits,  casks  of  beer  and  cases  of  wine, 
and  the  jockey  club  opened  a  bar,  and  invited 
the  public  to  go  and  have  a  drink. 

Au  Hon.  Member.— The  righteous  party  ? 

Mr.  LAWRY.  —  They  were  righteous;  they 
were  both  righteous  and  hospitable,  and  never 
went  in,  like  the  honourable  gentleman,  for 
legal  confiscation.    Sir,  what  happened  ? 
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An  Hon  Membeb.— They  got  drunk. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— I  think  I  stood  that  day  at 
the  race-meeting. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.-— Stood  ? 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  was  not  like  my  honour- 
able friend  Mr.  McGuire:  I  did  not  stand  on  my 
own  bottom.  I  stood  that  day  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  sobriety, 
amidst  the  temptation  and  annoyance.  But 
what  did  happen  ?  A  number  of  men  who  never 
got  drunk  before  got  drunk  that  day  out  of 
spite.  And  then,  how  did  it  affect  the  revenues 
of  the  jockey  club  ?  Four  or  five  fellows  would 
go  in  and  have  a  drink,  and  when  they  came 
out  there  were  little  boxes  outside,  "Subscrip- 
tion to  Jockey  Club,"  and  every  fellow  who  had 
taken  a  drink  put  a  sixpence  in. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — Every  one  ? 

Mr.  LAWRY. — Every  one,  I  believe,  because 
fellows  who  take  liquor  in  that  way  are  honest. 
It  was  a  matter  of  honour,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  every  teetotaler  was  actuated  by  the 
same  high  sense  of  honour.  If  they  were  we 
should  not  have  rubbishing  things  like  this 
proposed,  which  means  wholesale  robbery  and 
wholesale  confiscation.  Does  the  Premier 
realise  this:  that  it  does  not  matter  what  he 
does  in  the  way  of  legislation,  he  will  not 
get  a  single  vote  from  any  fanatic  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island  ?  I  cannot  say 
**  the  fanatics  in  this  House,"  but  I  look  round 
and  I  see  a  number  of  men  in  this  place  who 
to-morrow  would,  if  it  suited  their  purpose,  cut 
politically  his  throat,  and  behind  his  back. 
Sir,  does  he  realise  that  it  is  moderate  men 
like  myself  who  have  placed  him  in  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  and  who  keep  him  there  ? 
And  then,  we  are  taunted  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  with 
being  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  brewer's  cart.  Sir, 
the  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  have  capa- 
city for  better  things.  He  ought  to  have  a  heart 
big  enough  to  be  more  charitable  than  to  let 
him  make  a  statement  of  that  nature.  I  have 
said  hard  things  about  that  honourable  gentle- 
man in  this  House,  but  I  have  never  traduced 
him  behind  his  back.  I  thought  once  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  the  capacity  and 
will,  and  would  have  the  opportunity,  to  lead 
the  great  Liberal  party  in  New  Zealand  to 
victory.  But  when  I  look  at  the  honourable 
gentleman  now,  and  realise  his  position  in  this 
House,  I  say,  *'  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  '* 
Sir,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  would  mani- 
fest the  same  charity  towards  myself  and 
those  who  think  with  me  that  I  am  prepared 
to  accord  to  him  he  might  reobtain  some 
degree  of  influence  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  know 
very  well  that  some  teetotalers  have  said  hard 
things  about  me,  such  as  being  drunk  five  or 
six  times  a  week.  The  only  consolation  I  have 
is  the  perfect  knowledge  that  it  is  not  true. 
I  do  say  this:  that  we  never  can  accomplish 
anything,  as  the  Premier  said,  by  going  to 
extremes,  and  that  we  ought  to  give  each  other 
credit  for  good  intentions.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that,  although  I  do  not  think  the  Premier  in 
this  regard  deserves  much  credit,  because  his 
intentions   are    to  solidify  his  party  in  this 


House.  But,  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  this  House  upon  this  Bill,  after  a 
fair,  honest  fight,  though  I  shall  perhaps  have 
something  more  to  say  about  its  provisions 
when  the  Bill  is  in  Committee.  All  I  can  say 
is  this :  that  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  poa> 
sible,  to  be  charitable  to  every  honourable 
member  in  this  House  who  opposes  me ;  and  if 

I  do  become  intemperate 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — No,  no. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  mean,  in  my  expressions* 
If  I  become  intemperate  in  any  of  my  expres- 
sions, there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  or  that 
lobby,  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  what  his  politica 
or  his  opinions  on  this  measure  may  be,  if  I 
had  only  one  shilling  in  my  pocket  he  would 
get  sixpence  of  it.  At  any  rate,  always  when 
I  go  outside  this  House  after  having  made  a. 
speech,  the  feeling  that  permeates  my  mind  ia 
the  hope  that  I  have  done  no  harm.  Sir,  there 
is  always  a  great  consolation  in  the  memory  of 
good.  When  I  go  back  home  after  the  end  of  a 
session  I  am  greatly  consoled  if  I  feel  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  have  done  no  harm  durin|p 
the  session.  And  I  can  assure  honourable  mem- 
bers that  if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  any 
good  I  have  tried  to  do  good.  Because  I  love 
New  Zealand,  for  many  reasons.  I  love  New 
Zealand  because  it  has  produced  young  New- 
Zealanders.  I  love  New  Zealand  because  it  has 
produced  an  O'Regan.  Is  he  not  a  magnificent 
descendant  of  an  Irish  King  ?  I  love  New  Zea- 
land because  it  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  that  have  ever  stood  on  its  shores,, 
though  he  may  be  misguided  sometimes — I 
allude  to  my  honourable  friend  the  Minister  of 
Education.  I  love  New  Zealand  because  it 
has  produced  statesmen  who,  in  my  opinion^. 
would  do  credit  to  any  Legislature  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— This  licensing  question  i» 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  social  questions  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
very  much  regret  that  the  burlesque  speech 
which  we  have  just  heard  has  been  made  on  so* 
important  a  subject.  The  question  is  one  that 
affects  our  homes  and  social  life  most  inti- 
mately, and  it  seems  to  me  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  the  course  of  our  legislation 
we  are  not  approaching  and  judicially  endea- 
vouring to  deal  with  it  on  what  I  ti^e  to  be 
its  true  merits,  but  that  we  find  here  in  this 
House  honourable  members  dividing  into  two 
camps,  one  camp  refusing  to  listen  to  every  con- 
sideration short  of  prohibition,  and  the  other 
admittedly  more  or  less  working  in  the  liquor 
interest.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  is 
being  considered  by  either  side  on  its  true- 
merits,  or  in  a  way  that  the  country  desires. 
The  time  has  not  come,  the  habits  of  the 
people  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage,  that  the 
large  majority  are  prepared  to  do  without  aloo- 
holio  liquors.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  so  widespread — ^it  has  continued  from 
the  beginning  of  history,  and  will  continue,  so 
that  for  many  long  years  to  come  any  attempt 
to  force  prohibition  upon  the  country  must 
result  in  failure  after  much  misapplied  efforts 
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11 30  ^^^^'  ^^  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
'  '  great  need  for  reform.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  there  was  naturally  very 
great  laxity  in  these  matters,  and  there  sprang 
up  an  excess  of  publichouses  far  beyond  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  this  crying  evil  that  it  is  now  desired  to  bring 
under  control.  While  it  is  desirable  to  get  quit 
of  this  excess,  with  its  attendant  degradation, 
we  have  to  consider  the  habits  of  our  people. 
In  this  colony  we  have  a  travelling  population, 
■and  proper  provision  for  their  accommodation 
•cannot  be  ignored.  We  know  that  respectable 
people — ^men  and  women — are  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week  making  use  of  these  houses,  and 
it  is  our  duty  and  a  most  important  object  to 
see  that  these  houses  are  conducted  respect- 
ably, and  that  they  afford  the  ample  and  class 
of  accommodation  that  the  people  of  the  colony 
require.  This  is  also  very  important  in  view  of 
the  traffic  which  in  these  days  of  travel  arises 
from  the  visits  from  people  from  outside  the 
colony.  This  colony,  by  its  magnificent  scenery, 
thennal  springs,  and  natural  wonders,  ought  to 
be  the  resort  of  a  very  large  stream  of  tourist 
traffic  —  a  traffic  which  should  leave  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  country,  and  would 
very  much  assist  us  to  tide  over  the  depression 
which  now  prevails  throughout  the  colony.  But 
in  the  face  of  the  unreasoning  agitation  which 
now  exists,  while  such  an  insecurity  of  tenure 
•continues,  and  while  we  have  this  fight  going 
on  between  the  extreme  faction  of  Prohibition- 
ists on  the  one  side  and  those  concerned  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  this  insecurity  as  a  consequence 
fcangs  over  all  hotel  property,  and  the  effect 
muse  be  to  very  largely  prevent  hotels  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  from 
being  built,  or  existing  leases  being  improved  or 
kept  up  to  the  standard  which  exists  in  other 
oivilised  countries,  and  therefore  this  tourist 
traffic  has  been  largely  diverted  from  us,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  colony  must  suffer.  Now, 
the  Premier,  in  introducing  his  Bill,  alluded 
to  the  fact  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
ihofte  houses  that  were  respectably  conducted. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  has  not  given  more  practical 
•effect  to  that  view,  and  that  this  is  not  provided 
by  his  Bill,  when  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
again  disturb  the  legislation  of  the  country — 
«ome  reasonable  confidence  of  that  security 
which  would  enable  an  expenditure  of  money 
to  be  made  on  the  much-needed  improvement 
•of  hotel  accommodation  which  would  follow  on 
restoring  security.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill 
tending  in  that  direction.  The  question  is  to 
oontinue  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  dependent  on 
<a  snatch-vote  at  recurring  polls ;  therefore  we 
oannot  expect  that  improvement  in  accommo- 
•dation  which  ought  to  be  afforded.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  class  of  houses 
•existing  now  to  which  the  Premier  alluded 
when  he  said  that  a  number  of  these  houses 
were  simply  conducted  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
The  Premier  told  us  also  of  tied  hounes  run  in 
the  brewers'  interests,  and  explained  that  as  a 
cesult  houses  of  that  sort  drop  into  the  hands 
of  penniless  landlords,  and  people  who  involve 
themselves  in  debt  in  order  to  get  possessiou, 


and  are  bound  to  get  their  liquor  from  certain 
establishments.  Under  these  circumstances 
their  needs  are  great,  their  scruples  few,  and 
they  find  it  difficult,  possibly,  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  hard  to  refuse  to  take  money  for 
liquor  when  customers  apply  for  drink.  What 
does  the  Premier  seek  to  do  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  ?  There  is  not  one  clause  in  the 
Bill  that  seeks  to  terminate  this  state  of  things. 
Yet  that  is  a  feature  of  the  most  crying  evil  in 
connection  with  the  trade.  Beform  on  this 
question  must  of  necessity  follow  public  opinion, 
and,  as  public  opinion  is  now,  very  decided  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  cause  drunkenness  to 
cease  from  amongst  us.  The  first  way  to  ac- 
complish that  end  is  by  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  the  law  as  it  exists  is  sufficient, 
but  that  enforcement  does  not  take  place, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Act  as  against,  for 
instance,  drunkenness,  lie  dormant.  This  de- 
scription of  house  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  class  of  people  who 
run  them  with  the  view  of  selling  drink  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is 
attempted  to  be  remedied,  and  therefore,  to 
my  mind,  the  Bill  is  an  unsatisfactory  one. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to  set 
themselves  in  earnest  to  insist  that  the  police 
shall  rigidly  carry  out  the  law,  and  thereby 
offending  houses  would  very  speedily — under 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  passed  two  years  ago 
— lose  their  licenses.  But  we  have  had  few 
prosecutions  of  the  sort.  We  all  know  that 
such  cases  do  exist  in  the  colony,  but,  through 
some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain,  few  cases 
are  brought  before  our  Courts ;  and  so  long  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  abstains  from  firm 
administration  he  is  only  playing  "^ith  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  give  the  House  an  instance  of  what 
came  under  my  observation  only  a  few  months 
ago— and  the  Premier  perhaps  may  say  the  law 
is  enforced  in  that  district.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
hibition district  of  Glutha.  I  had  occasion  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Town  of  Clinton,  and,  in 
driving  into  the  town  in  a  buggy  which  I  had 
hired,  we  met  a  settler's  dray  going  home  with 
a  drunken  man.  He  was  being  driven  home  in 
the  dray.  I  spoke  to  my  driver  and  said,  *'  I 
thought  this  was  a  strictly  prohibition  town, 
where  drink  could  not  be  got."  He  replied, 
*'  That  man  has  been  in  Clinton  on  the  spree 
since  Christmas."  It  was  then  seven  days 
after  Christmas ;  so  that  for  six  days  previous 
this  man  had  been  openly  on  the  spree.  And  the 
driver  went  on  to  explain  to  me  that  on  the 
previous  day  the  man  had  been  got  on  to  the 
train,  but  at  the  junction  beyond  he  eluded  his 
friends  and  had  got  back,  and,  after  being  drunk 
all  these  days,  Was  now  being  carted  home  in  a 
dray. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— There  is  no  hotel  there. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— There  is  a  hotel  at  the  rail- 
way-station, although  it  is  not  available  for  the 
citizens  of  the  place. 

Mr.  BEDDON. — Any  one  can  get  liquor  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Very  well,  then,  say  liquor  is 
got  there.    Still,  that  does  not  affect  my  con- 
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tention :  there  is  the  fact  that  this  man  had 
heen  drinking  for  six  days.  What  were  the 
police  doing?  How  is  it  the  law  is  not  en- 
forced, whether  the  drink  is  got  at  the  only 
hotel  or  illicitly  ?  That  sort  of  thing  is  common 
all  over  the  colony.  The  honourable  gen  tlemafi 
told  us  he  would  dismiss  from  the  Force  any 
policeman  whom  he  found  conniving  at  this 
sort  of  thing.  If  the  law  were  properly  en- 
forced by  the  police  officers  such  drunkenness 
would  cease  from  amongst  us.  So  long  as  it 
continues,  the  Premier,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  department,  is  the  responsible  person.  I 
say  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  moral  feelings  of  the  community. 
A  strong  feeling  now  prevails  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  people  by  drunkenness  must  cease, 
and  hence  people  vote  blindly  for  prohibition. 
I  think  the  only  way  is  to  insist  on  the  law 
being  enforced,  and  gradually,  if  this  sort  of 
thing  continues,  reduce  the  number  of  licenses 
at  every  annual  meeting  of  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittee until  we  bring  about  an  improved  state 
of  things.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  licen- 
sees of  the  houses  that  complied  with  the  law 
felt  that  they  were  assured  of  a  continuance  of 
their  licenses,  while  they  filled  a  public  want 
they  would  feel  it  to  be  more  their  concern  and 
interest  to  keep  people  sober  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  the  community ;  and  I  voted  in 
favour  of  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
question,  to  so  bring  an  effective  public  opinion 
to  bear,  believing  that  such  a  vote  will  work 
temperance  reform  when  it  is  allowed  free  play. 
Until  that  kind  of  Influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  publicans  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
exerting  themselves  in  the  way  of  reform.  I 
entirely  dissent  from  prohibition  as  provided 
for  in  this  Bill.  The  object  is  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  will  fail.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  question  of  reduction  of  licenses 
by  a  bare  majority  given  effect  to,  and  agree 
that  the  double  vote  under  the  present  Act 
should  cease.  If  on  the  popular  vote  reduction 
were  carried  in  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
districts,  the  publicans  would  recognise  that  it 
was  directly  to  their  interest  to  conform  to  the 
law,  and  would  cease  to  outrage  public  feeling. 
But,  while  we  have  one  party  crying  out  for 
prohibition,  and  trying  to  force  their  nostrums 
prematurely  upon  the  people,  success  will  not 
come  to  them.  The  Premier,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  said  we  must  cease  to  harass  re- 
spectably-conducted houses.  I  agree  we  ought 
to  cease  to  harass  respectable  publicans.  A 
man  who  is  conducting  a  publiohouse  in  a 
satisfactory  and  thoroughly  reputable  manner 
should  be  regarded  as  being  as  respectable  a 
member  of  society  as  any  other  man  who  earns 
an  honest  livelihood  in  any  other  branch  of 
business.  There  ought  to  be  no  discredit  at- 
tached to  the  keeping  of  establishments  which 
are  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  and 
where  people  may  obtain  their  legitimate  re- 
quirements and  accommodation.  Good  hotels 
are  indispensable,  being  intermixed  with  all  our 
habits,  and  great  injury  is  done  by  degrading 
the  hotel  business  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  treated  through  agitation  of  late 
Mr.  Duthie 


years.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  briefly  my 
views  on  this  question.  I  am  under  no  pledge 
to  either  the  liquor  party  or  the  ProhibitioD 
party.  The  views  I  express  are,  I  beHeye, 
those  held  by  the  large  body  of  sober-minded 
people;  and  I  believe  far  greater  good  will 
result  to  the  country  if  we  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  reforms  I  have  indicated  than  by 
this  wretched  striving  for  the  unattainable. 
If  the  Bill  goes  to  a  second  readins;  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  House.  I  listened  with  very  great 
interest  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout). 
He  emphasized  very  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  question  being  dealt  with  solely  from  a 
social  aspect.  But,  while  that  is  one  aspect  off 
very  great  importance,  we  must  deal  with  this 
question  practically.  And,  Sir,  whatever  may 
be  our  wishes  regarding  this  great  question  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  as  regards  the  enforcement 
of  the  licensing -laws,  we  must  deal  with  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  being  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  one  which  entwines  itself 
amongst  the  community  in  every  way.  I  do 
not  wish  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  revenue 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Sir  R.  Stout) 
and  other  speakers.  To  my  mind  it  should  be 
our  business  in  considering  these  matters  to  lay 
aside  entirely  the  question  of  revenue  either 
for  local  or  colonial  purposes.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  it  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  is  best  for  the  people,  and  what  is 
capable  of  being  accomplished.  There  are  two- 
sections  of  the  community  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  The  one  section  are  those  who  ace- 
extreme  Prohibitionists,  who  regard  all  liquor 
as  something  akin  to  the  devil  in  solution,  and 
who  think  that  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
legislation,  if  possible,  to  sweep  it  entirely  oat 
of  the  colony.  Then,  there  is  the  other  large 
class  who  represent  the  vested  interests  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  who  fight  for  this  interest 
almost  as  if  they  were  fighting  for  life.  Now^ 
between  these  two  classes,  who  represent  the 
extremes  on  both  sides,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,, 
a  far  larger  class  than  the  two  of  them  com- 
bined :  I  mean  that  great  moderate  section 
of  the  people,  who  are  desirous  of  reform  in 
connection  with  the  liquor  traffic — who  are 
determined,  I  may  say,  Sir,  that  there  shall 
be  reform,  but  yet  who  do  not  regard  the 
matter  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  vested 
interest  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists on  the  other.  I  was  returned  to  this 
House  in  connection  with  this  question  as  a 
moderate  man,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view  I  propose  to  speak  this  evening.  First  of 
all,  let  me  say  that  I  think,  in  conneotioi^ 
with  this  matter,  we  shall  never  get  within 
measurable  distance  of  its  final  settlement 
until  we  shift  the  whole  question  of  lioensing 
from  this  Parliament  to  something  akin  to- 
the  old  Provincial  Legislatures.  Feeling  is 
divided  largely,  I  may  say,  in  different  parts- 
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of  Ihe  oolony.  There  iR  an  entirely  difierent 
feeling  on  the  plains  of  Canterbury,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  from  ivhat  there  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island.  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  will  only  be  by  breaking  that 
qnestion  up  into  pieces,  and  dealing  with  it,  to 
some  extent,  from  a  district  point  of  view,  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach  anything  like  a 
final  Bolution  of  the  difficulty.  I  am  entirely 
with  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
our  licensing- laws  being  more  severely  enforced. 
While  we  have  laws  in  existence  providing  for 
hotels  being  closed  within  certain  hours,  for 
drunken  persons  and  children  not  being  sup- 
plied with  liquor,  and  against  other  breaches, 
the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  persons  for 
breaking  those  laws  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  me  that 
there  is  a  certain  section  of  the  community 
who  regard  it  as  quite  possible  to  break  with 
impunity  a  particular  class  of  laws — namely, 
those  laws  dealing  with  the  licensing  question. 
That  is  a  matter  that  we,  as  legislators,  should 
look  at  in  relation  to  the  future :  we  should 
see  that  those  laws  are  enforced,  because  if  the 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  breaking  a  section 
of  our  laws  the  danger  is  that  that  habit  will 
spread.  And  if  a  State  does  not  insist  on  obe- 
dience to  the  law  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  built,  there  can  only  be  in  the  end  ruin 
and  revolution.  Now,  let  me  say,  with  regard 
to  reduction,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  re- 
duction clauses  being  continued  in  the  Bill, 
because  I  consider  that  it  is  possible  to  regu- 
late the  liquor  traffic.  I  know  there  is  a  cer- 
tain large  section  of  the  community  who  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  regulate  it — 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  sweep  it 
out  of  existence.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I 
believe  that  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic  as  to  regulate  anything  else 
in  the  colony.  Once  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, through  their  representatives  and  through 
the  Government  of  the  country,  insist  that 
this  liquor  traffic  shall  be  regulated,  it  will  be 
quite  possible  for  Parliament  to  devise  means 
by  which  that  regulation  shall  become  com- 
plete and  compulsory.  Therefore  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  clauses  of  this  Bill 
being  retained,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  reduc- 
tion on  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority.  But  I 
would  not  have  such  a  reduction  as  has  been 
provided  in  this  Bill  or  by  the  Act  of  1898, 
because  I  look  upon  that  statute  as  simply 
farcical  so  far  as  the  reduction  clause  is  con- 
cerned. I  think,  in  connection  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  licenses,  we  ought  to  fix  an  automatic 
scale  by  which  the  reduction  shall  be  carried 
out ;  and  when  the  time  comes  I  intend  to  move 
in  the  reduction  clauses  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  where  there  are  more  than  three 
pnblichouses  in  a  licensing  district  the  reduc- 
tion shall  mean  the  wiping-out  of  3d  per  cent. 
of  those  hotels;  that  on  the  second  poll  the 
reduction  shall  cany  with  it  a  reduction  of  the 
second  third  of  the  hotels ;  and  then  that  the 
jQjial  reduction,  if  it  is  carried,  shall  mean  the 
wiping-out  of  the  remaining  third.  If  reduc- 
tion is  carried  in  that  case,  it  will  mean  that 


the  whole  of  the  hotels  will  be  abolished  by 
reduction  votes  in  nine  years.  I  believe,  if  we 
apply  a  process  of  gradual  extinction  of  that 
kind,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
the  extreme  Prohibitionists  themselves  by  their 
scheme,  under  which  the  whole  of  the  hotels 
are  to  be  swept  away  at  once.  Kow  I  come 
to  the  question  of  colonial  prohibition,  and 
I  can  only  regard  that  idea  as  entirely  un- 
workable and  impracticable.  I  have  made 
no  secret  amongst  my  friends  in  Canterbury 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
Bill  of  the  clauses  relating  to  colonial  pro- 
hibition; and  therefore  I  shall  be  prepared 
when  the  time  comes  to  try  and  wipe  those 
clauses  out.  Now,  I  should  like  to  refer  for 
a  moment  to  the  matter  of  the  revenue  in- 
terests concerned.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  connection  with  the  alcoholic-liquor  reve- 
nue of  the  colony,  that  there  has  been  during 
the  last  few  years  an  immense  reduction  on 
account  of  the  growing  spirit  of  teetotalism  and 
of  temperance  amongst  the  people.  But,  Sir, 
there  is  one  question  in  this  connection  which 
we  must  consider,  and  that  is  this:  that  we 
must  try  to  find  some  source  of  revenue  which 
will  compensate  for  the  loss  to  the  Treasury 
caused  by  the  abstinence  of  the  people.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  position  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom  smokes  and  drinks,  while  the  other 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks.  Now,  although  it 
may  be  right  to  fix  on  smoking  and  drinking 
as  providing  sources  of  revenue,  yet  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  because  a  man  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks  therefore  he  should  entirely 
escape — or  almost  entirely  escape — paying  his 
share  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  And  I 
say  that  one  of  the  things  the  Treasurer  of  this 
country  has  to  find  out  is  some  means  by  which 
an  adjustment  of  taxation  may  be  made  by 
which  this  matter  of  revenue  lost  in  connection 
with  the  lessened  consumption  of  spirits  shall 
be  brought  back  to  the  Exchequer  in  some  other 
way.  Now  I  come  to  the  question,  Is  district 
prohibition  pre^sticable  ?  I  believe.  Sir,  that 
prohibition  in  districts  is  practicable ;  but, 
with  regard  to  that,  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  substantial  majority  of  those  who  vote. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  bare  majority  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  district  prohibition. 
The  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Sir  H.  Stout)  asked.  Why  should  there  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  bare  majority  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  district  prohibition?  I 
will  explain  why  I  think  so.  In  the  first  place, 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  right  to  buy 
liquor  you  are  dealing  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  men.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  is 
wrong  in  itself.  There  are  things  that  are,  of 
course,  wrong  in  themselves,  and  these  things 
are  prohibited  by  law  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
itself  wrong  in  a  man  coming  to  my  house  or  in 
my  going  to  another  man's  house  and  taking  a 
glass  of  spirits.  But,  when  the  law  proposes  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  man  exercising  his  legiti- 
mate right  of  doing  that  which  is  not  wrong  in 
itself,  although  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community,  you  can  only 
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exercise  that  right  when  you  have  got  so  strong 
a  pressure  of  public  opinion  behind  it  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  law  enforceable.  Take 
this  question :  Would  it  be  possible,  in  the 
event  of  prohibition  being  carried  in  the  City 
of  Wellington  by  a  bare  majority,  for  it  to  be 
enforced  ?  Or  let  me  take  this  position :  Sup- 
posing there  are  50,000  voters  in  the  City  of 
Wellington ;  26,000  of  these  are  in  favour  of 
closing  publichouses,  and  of  having  no  drink 
sold  under  any  circumstances,  and  24,000  are 
in  favour  of  licenses  being  continued.  What 
would  be  the  effect  ?  The  26,000  who  vote  for 
closing  publichouses  would  be  almost  entirely 
persons  who  never  use  these  publichouses  and 
never  touch  liquor,  and  it  may  be  that,  of  the 
24,000  who  do  use  the  hotels,  20,000  are  people 
who  do  not  drink  to  excess,  or  hardly  touch  it. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  24,000  would 
allow,  by  a  mere  bare  majority  of  1,000,  their 
rights  and  privileges  in  connection  with  this 
matter  to  be  taken  away  without  any  protest  ? 
If  any  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  a  law  of  this 
kind  you  would  soon  find  that  it  would  be  un- 
workable, and  that  you  would  stir  up  something 
approaching  a  revolution  in  attempting  to  en- 
force it.  What,  then,  is  the  argument  ?  It  is 
this — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  stating  it  as  it 
appeals  to  my  judgment :  that,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  the  general  good  that  the  law  should  be 
passed,  you  can  only  enforce  it  when  you  have 
got  such  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  behind 
you  that  will  give  you  the  necessary  power  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  Are  we  prepared 
for  that  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  see  our  fellow- 
colonists  sent  to  gaol  in  hundreds  if  they  Insist 
upon  buying  and  drinking  alcoholic  liquor  in 
defiance  of  a  bare  majority?  That  is  the 
reason  why,  for  years  past,  I  have  held  that 
you  cannot  enforce  prohibition,  even  from  a 
district  point  of  view,  on  the  basis  of  a  bare 
majority ;  but  I  believe  that,  if  you  have, 
as  I  have  said,  a  three-fifths  majority  of  those 
who  go  to  the  poll,  you  will  insure  your  having 
a  sufficient  body  of  public  opinion  behind  to 
enable  you  to  enforce  it.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  licensing-law,  that  there  should 
be  special  inspectors.  •  To  my  mind,  it  is  well 
worth  consideration.  We  know  the  difficulties 
there  are  in  connection  with  the  Police  Force, 
and,  although  younger  men  are  now  being  en- 
listed in  the  Force,  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  police  are 
men  who  have  been  long  associated  with  their 
duties  has,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the 
laxity  of  the  administration.  Therefore,  just 
as  the  Minister  of  Labour,  in  connection  with 
the  labour  Acts,  has  found  it  necessary  to  have 
Factory  Inspectors,  entirely  independent  of  the 
police,  so  I  can  understand  that  very  great 
good  might  be  obtained  by  having  men  en- 
tirely outside  the  Police  Force  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  these  hotels.  But 
there  is  another  element,  to  my  mind,  which 
is  very  often  forgotten  by  the  extreme  section 
of  the  prohibition  party:  it  is  what  I  would 
eall  the  reasonable  rights  of  the  publican  who 
tries  to  carry  out  the  law.  That  is  one  of 
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the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  meet  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  think  that  we  ought,  in 
connection  with  this  Bill,  to  try  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  publican  who  desires  to 
carry  out  the  law  shall  be  assisted.  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  Sunday  trading,  or 
of  men  being  found  in  hotels  during  pro- 
hibited hours.  Why  should  the  whole  respon- 
sibility fall  on  the  publican  ?  Ltet  me  point 
out  his  position.  There  are  persons  who  from 
time  to  time  go  into  hotels  and  follow  out 
this  practice :  They  go  to  the  hotelkeeper  on 
a  Sunday  and  say  to  him,  **  We  want  liquor  "; 
and  if  he  refuses  to  supply  them  they  turn 
round  and  say  to  him,  **  If  you  will  not  break 
the  law  for  us  on  Sunday  we  shall  not  come  to 
your  hotel  on  the  other  six  days  of  the  week." 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  should  be  this :  that 
some  of  the  responsibility,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
now  placed  on  the  publican  should  be  placed 
on  the  man  who  goes  to  him  on  a  Sunday  or 
in  prohibited  hours  and  asks  him  to  break  the 
law.  If  something  like  this  suggestion  is  carried 
out  we  shall  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
another  reform  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  in  connection  with  this 
Bill  the  Government  have  brought  down  a  pro- 
posal that  the  licensing  poll  shall  take  place  on 
the  same  day  as  the  general  election.  I  am 
surprised,  indeed,  that  the  Premier  should  have 
fathered  a  measure  containing  this  provision, 
because  I  cannot  forget  that  last  session  there 
were  thirty- six  votes  to  eight  against  any  such 
proposal.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  provision 
that  the  licensing  poll  and  the  general-elec- 
tion poll  should  take  place  on  the  same  day 
was  then  proposed  by  the  Premier ;  and,  that 
the  case,  and  the  vote  against  the  pro- 
posal having  been  so  strong,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  Government  did  not  take 
last  year's  vote  as  an  indication  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  Something  has  been  said 
during  the  debate  with  regard  to  the  votes  for 
prohibition  counting  as  votes  for  reduction, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  I  take  it  that  we 
may  assume  that  the  greater  should  include 
the  less.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  section  indeed  of  the  temperance 
party  who  absolutely  refuse  to  vote  for  re- 
duction. The  proof  of  that  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  measure  introduced  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Mataura  shuts  reduction  out  alto- 
gether. I  understand  that  under  that  Bill  only 
the  question  of  "  License  "  or  "  No  license  "  is 
recognised.  In  fact,  X  know  from  a  number  of 
friends  of  mine  in  Ghristchuroh  who  are  leaders 
of  the  temperance  party  that  they  themselves 
in  many  cases  object  altogether  to  a  reduction- 
poll  being  taken,  on  the  ground,  as  they  say, 
that  the  traffic  is  so  bad  in  itself  that  they  can- 
not recognise  anything  of  the  kind,  and  if  they 
cannot  get "  no  license  "  they  will  get  no  reform. 
I  do  not  share  that  opinion,  but  I  think  there  is 
something  in  what  the  Premier  said,  that  those 
persons  who  do  not  wish  their  vote  to  count  for 
reduction  should  not  be  compelled  to  vote  so. 
I  think  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  onr 
putting  into  the  schedijde  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  a  line  by  which  a  person  can  say  whether 
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be  doen  or  does  oot  wish  that  his  vote  for  pro- 
hibition shall,  in  the  event  of  prohibition  being 
negatived,  count  for  redaction.  There  is  one 
matter  that  I  hope  the  House  will  deal  with 
in  this  Bill.  I  hope  we  shall  insert  a  clause 
«bsolately  wiping  out  **tied  hoases'*  from 
17ew  Zealand.  If  I  understand  anything  of 
the  feeling  that  has  grown  up  in  Dunedin,  in 
Christohurch,  and  in  the  City  of  Auckland 
also,  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  de- 
cidedly antagonistic  to  tied  houses.  The  Urge 
brewing  monopolies  have  been  raised  up  by 
means  of  tied  houses,  and  they  are  the  worst 
class  of  grinders  of  unfortunate  publicans  who 
take  such  houses.  These  brewing  companies 
endeavour  to  get  men  into  hotels  with  a  few 
hundreds,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  and  then, 
having  bound  them  down,  they  hold  the  whip 
of  a  bill  of  sale  over  their  heads,  and  the  publi- 
oans  are  compelled  in  many  cases  to  break 
the  law  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  by  which 
they  can  satisfy  their  landlords.  If  we  aim 
a  blow  at  the  tied  houses,  this  House  will 
do  a  great  service  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  I  also  think  that  we  should  entirely 
■abolish  the  three  years'  license.  The  publican 
should  come  up  every  year  for  his  license; 
«nd  if,  when  the  Bill  goes  into  Committee,  any 
honourable  member  proposes  that  the  licenses 
«hall  be  annual,  I  snail  be  happy  to  support 

^2  0  ^^^'  Those  are  the  views  I  hold  in 
*  '  connection  with  this  matter.  They  are 
not  the  views  of  a  Prohibitionist,  nor  those  of 
a  man  who  is  in  any  way  identified  with  or 
interested  in  the  liquor  trade.  What  I  desire 
is  to  see  the  law  placed  on  a  sound  footing, 
«nd  our  legislation  will  then  give  expression, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  on  this  matter,  without  going  so  far 
•as  actually  to  do  harm.  Reforms  must  grow. 
This  is  a  reform  that  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  those  who  want  to  go  too 
far  at  present  will  stand  in  its  way.  History 
«how8  tnat  time  after  time  there  have  been  re- 
forms that  have  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  yet, 
through  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  on  the 
_part  Qi  those  who  have  been  leading  them,  they 
nave  gone  back.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  in 
•connection  with  the  colony  and  the  temperance 
•question.  I  desire  whatever  is  done  to  be  done 
•on  sound  and  permanent  lines,  so  that  there 
.may  be  no  harking  back  in  public  opinion 
•or  in  legislation.  That  being  the  case,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  cautiously  and  not  too  fast. 
What  we  do  let  us  do  soundly  and  carefully,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  whatever  for 
going  backwards. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.—Sir,  I  have  only  a  very  few 
-words  to  say.  We  are  in  a  very  different  posi- 
ition  from  that  we  were  in  last  year,  because 
the  Bill  of  last  year  W8,s  never  intended  to  go 
-through,  and  it  is  quite  dear,  from  this  Bdi 
being  brought  in  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  it 
means  real  business.  On  Wednesday  night  the 
discussion  over  the  other  Bill  was  simply  an 
•oating  for  most  of  os.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  £  wish  to  refer  to,  and  one  in  particular 
to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
4he  Premier  and  the  House  as  not  having  been 


specially  noticed — ^namely,  clause  27,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  most  vicious  one — the  most 
vicious  one,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Bill.  It  deabi 
with  the  increase  of  licenses.  It  says  that  if 
in  any  district  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  population  the  licenses 
may  be  increased  in  that  district  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee.  This  means  that 
they  might  be  increased  in  every  one  of  the 
licensing  districts  in  New  Zealand,  because, 
with  scarcely  one  exception,  every  one  of  them 
will  have  increased  by  10  per  cent,  in  the 
course  of  five  years.  Then,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  clause  it  says  that,  if  a  district  has  in- 
creased, the  licenses  may  be  increased  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one  license  for  every  700  people 
of  the  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— There  has  not  been  a  place 
in  New  Zealand  that  has  done  that  during  the 
last  five  years. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Why,  the  electoral  district 
we  are  sitting  in  to-day  has  grown  as  much  as 
that.  What  would  it  mean?  Merely  700 
babies.  And  it  will  occur  in  the  vast  majority 
of  licensing  districts.  And  then  the  honourable 
gentleman  says  that  a  Committee  is  to  be  able 
to  grant  a  license  for  every  700  in  the  dis- 
trict. That  means  that  in  any  constituency 
in  the  colony,  if  there  happens  to  be  10  per  cent, 
more  people,  the  Committee  can,  of  its  own 
free  will,  license  a  publichouse  in  any  new  dis- 
trict it  pleases.  That  seems  to  me  an  outrage. 
It  means  that,  though  the  people  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  no  license  or  for  a  reduction  of  licenses, 
when  it  comes  to  an  increase  of  10  percent,  in 
the  population  of  the  district,  then  the  Com- 
mittee can  override  that  vote ;  and  that  means 
that  the  Committee,  or  only  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee,  —  it  might  be  no  more  than  two 
members  and  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  voting 
for  an  increase, — these  three  people  could  re- 
verse the  public  decision  in  almost  any  dist4:ict 
where  a  license  is  not  wanted,  and  where  the 
people  may  vote  against  it.  This  is  a  clause  that 
should  certainly  be  objected  to.  It  is  perfectly 
unjustifiable,  and  very  bad  in  every  way.  Then, 
there  is  a  clause  about  moving  a  house  from 
one  district  to  another.  I  see  the  Premier  has 
dealt  with  that,  but  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
fashion.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  publichouse 
has  a  license  the  license  is  granted  because  the 
house  is  in  a  particular  place,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  one  should  have  power 
to  shift  it  a  considerable  distance  away.  In  this 
Bill,  under  certain  conditions  it  is  allowed  to 
be  shifted  up  to  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Why 
should  a  man  be  allowed  to  shift  it  at  all  ?  The 
«fiect  may  be  to  bring  it  a  considerable  dis- 
tance closer  to  a  district  that  is  utterly  opposed 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  For  instance,  in  a 
district  like  the  Clutha,  if  a  hotel  can  be  moved 
from  one  part  of  a  district  to  another,  it  means 
that  it  may  be  moved  to  just  outside  a  prohibi- 
tion district,  which  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  one  good  clause  which  says  that  Maori 
women  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  hotels. 
That  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  I  should  like 
to  see  an  arrangement  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  Maoris  should  have  as  much  right  to  vote 
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on  this  question  as  white  people.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  forty  thousand  of  the  Maori 
population  are  practically  disfranchised.  Ex- 
cepting the  few  who  are  on  the  European  voters! 
rolls  neither  Maori  men  nor  Maori  women  have 
a  vote,  and  I  think  it  would  he  right  that  they 
should  have  one.  The  Maori  chiefs  especially 
have  taken  a  very  decided  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  some  who  are  Mormons  are  strict  tee- 
totalers. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— They  are  going  to  another 
extreme. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— The  other  extreme  is,  at  all 
events,  a  good  one.  It  is  hotter  than  going  to 
the  extreme  of  allowing  drunkenness  in  every 
pa.  Then,  I  hope  the  House  will  so  arrange 
that  the  Native  licensing  districts,  which  under 
the  Act  of  1881  were  prevented  from  having 
publichouses,  shall  be  kept  intact.  Places  like 
Pipiriki,  and  Karioi,  and  Otorohanga  should  he 
kept  free  from  licenses  being  granted  in  them. 
There  is  a  very  large  area  in  this  Island  which 
now  is  and  should  be  kept  clear  of  such  a 
thing.  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Premier  to  a  question  of  a  prohibited 
man  going  into  hotels.  It  seems  to  me  a 
prohibited  man  is  prevented  from  going  into 
hotels,  but  that  one  who  lives  in  a  hotel 
can  go  on  drinking  whenever  he  pleases;  and 
some  most  confirmed  drunkards,  who  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  such  places,  will,  under  this 
Bill,  be  allowed  to  go  in.  There  are  one  or 
two  other  minor  matters,  and  one  very  import- 
ant onos  and  that  is  the  question  of  dividing 
the  temperance  vote.  I  can  assure  the  Pre- 
mier, if  he  wishes  to  see  the  question  thoroughly 
settled,  and  removed  from  the  arena  of  prac- 
tical politics,  that  he  will  not  do  it  if  he  divides 
the  temperance  vote.  It  must  be  remembered, 
a  very  large  number  of  the  temperance  people 
wish  only  to  see  the  number  of  hotels  reduced ; 
and  when  the  Premier  talks  as  he  does  about 
dividing  the  temperance  party,  a  number  of 
people  will  be  at  loggerheads  with  him;  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  it.  The  clause 
which  says  the  district  may  have  a  reduction 
from  5  to  25  per  cent,  is  wrong.  I  should 
prefer  to  say  it  should  be  restricted  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  be  made  a  fixed  quantity.  The  I^e- 
mier  suggests  that  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
and  any  two  of  the  Committee  should  have 
the  right  to  do  certain  things:  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — The  Chairman  and  two 
members  of  the  Committee  can  do  it  now. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— There  is  only  one  golden 
rule  in  all  modern  politics — that  the  whole 
body  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  majority 
rules.  If  the  majority  chooses  to.have  it  the 
other  way,  well  and  good ;  but  it  might  happen 
that  two  elected  members  might  have  an  opin- 
ion quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  seven 
or  eight,  and  they  and  the  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate might  meet  in  a  hole-and-corner  fashion, 
and  do  something  that  would  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  think  that  should  be  stopped.  I  think 
those  are  the  principal  points — with  the  further 
one  that  all  these  laws  we  may  pass  are  no 
more  nor  less  than  waste-paper  unless  the  Pre- 
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mier  will  see  that  the  departments  under  his- 
oontrol  will  carry  them  out.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent we  have  wasted  our  time,  for  in  past  yean- 
all  manner  of  reforms  have  been  set  at  naught 
directly  they  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIS.— Sir,  as  I  shall  have  to  record 
my  vote  presently,  I  should  like  to  give  one  or- 
two  reasons  for  the  way  in  which  I  shall  vote. 
I  am  what  may  be  called  one  of  the  temper* 
ance  members  of  this  House.  I  do  not  belong 
to  the  prohibition  party,  nor  do  I  in  any  sense. 
belong  to  the  party  that  represents  the  pub- 
licans, but  I  believe  strictly  in  moderation. 
The  remarks  I  heard  just  now  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Riccarton  with  reference  to- 
the  power  given  in  this  Bill  in  regard  to  pro- 
hibition I  quite  agree  with,  and  I  am  quite  with 
him  in  what  he  said  about  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses,, 
and  to  do  it  gradually.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  for  this  sudden  change  that  is  con- 
templated. I  believe  there  is  no  place  at  the 
present  time  where  there  is  less  need  than  ia 
New  Zealand  for  this  violent  change.  There 
was  a  time,  I  admit,  many  years  ago  when 
New  Zealand  bore  a  very  bad  name  for  in- 
temperance; but,  as  any  one  can  see  for 
himself  by  looking  over  the  statistics,  for  a. 
long  period  of  years  intemperance  has  been 
failing  off  to  a  very  large  extent,  until  New 
Zealand  can,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  com- 
pliment herself  on  the  fact  that  drinking  takes 
place  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  not  so  long, 
since  I  visited  other  countries,  and  I  may  say 
that  my  experience  of  what  I  saw  in  London* 
and  in  New  York  was  very  unfavourable  in- 
deed in  comparison  with  what  we  see  in  New 
Zealand  in  districts  of  the  same  size.  In 
London  we  do  not  see  the  same  wish  for- 
extreme  legislation.  The  question  is  talked  of 
moderately  and  temperately  even  amongst  the 
temperance  party.  We  do  not  find  this  wish 
there  to  bring  about  results,  as  contemplated 
here,  in  this  rapid  fashion.  Sir,  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  ideas  have  ever  been  mooted 
before,  but  I  would  even  go  the  length,  if  it 
were  absolutely  necessary — which  I  do  not- 
admit  is  the  case  now — of  denying  the  right  to 
drink  in  a  publichouse,  but  let  people  purchase^ 
if  they  choose,  their  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  in. 
a  publichouse  in  the  same  way  as  they  can  buy 
articles  in  any  other  place.  My  argument  ia 
this :  As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  people 
who  at  the  present  time  make  too  free  use  of 
spirits,  but  these  are  few  in  number  when  com- 
pared with  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  of  all  classes  who  make  use  of 
wine,  spirits,  and  beer  in  a  temperate  manner. 
And  why  are  these  tens  of  thousands  of  people* 
to  be  punished  because  of  the  follies  of  the 
few  ?  And  I  say  this  violence  of  the  few  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  lax  manner  in  whiolk 
the  licensing  system  has  been  carried  out.  I 
think,  Sir,  the  Government  has  been  reallr 
to  blame  in  this  matter.  I  have  seen,  myself^ 
oases  in  which  publichouses  have  been  kept 
open  on  Sundays,  so  that  even  passers-by 
could  see  that  drinking  was  going  on  at  the* 
I  bar,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
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An  Hon.  Member. — In  Wanganui  ? 

Mr.  WILLIS.— No.  Nearer  Wellington. 
Bat  what  I  say  is  this :  If  there  had  oeen 
greater  strictness  and  a  greater  endeavour  to 
caiTj  ont  the  law  which  was  intended  to  be 
carried  out,  there  would  not  be  the  drinking  we 
see  at  the  present  time.  When  a  man  is  seen 
openly  going  into  a  publichouse  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  I  say  it  is  the  business  of  the  State 
io  make  inquiries  as  to  where  that  man  ob- 
tained drink  to  bring  him  to  such  a  state.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  effort  whatever  to  grapple 
with  this  question,  and  a  man  is  allowed  to 
get  as  much  drink  as  he  likes  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  licensed  houses.  I  am,  however, 
pleased  to  say  a  very  large  number  of  the  pub- 
licans are  above  that  sort  of  thing,  and  make 
an  honest  attempt  to  prevent  drink  from  being 
disposed  of  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  a  large  number  of  drinking-shops 
in  New  Zealand,  where  drink  is  given  out  re- 
gardless of  the  state  in  which  a  man  may  be  at 
the  time.  There  is  another  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Act  which  has  certainly  excited 
my  surprise,  and  that  is  the  contemplated 
abolition  of  the  wine  licenses  in  New  Zealand. 
Now,  if  ever  there  were  any  licenses  that  did 
little  harm  to  any  one  it  was  these  New-Zea- 
land-wine licenses.  They  are  not  many  in 
namber;  and  can  any  one  say  that  he  ever 
saw  a  man  or  a  woman  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cfltion  come  out  of  one  of  the  places  that  hold 
these  licenses  ?  This  is  an  industry  the  Govern- 
ment have  often  professed  to  encourage  by 
sending  experts  round  to  see  which  are  the  best 
places  for  the  wine  industry  to  be  established, 
and  yet  they  are  actually  proposing  a  clause  in 
this  Bill  by  which  the  New-Zealand- wine  licenses 
are  to  be  done  away  with  altogether.  That,  I 
think,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  consistent. 
We  hear  of  a  pro^sal  for  a  reciprocal  tariff 
with  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  so  as  to 
introduce  their  wines  into  New  Zealand  in 
return  for  exports  we  shall  be  able  to  supply, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of  gross  in- 
consistency that  a  clause  should  be  introduced 
into  this  Bill  to  close  up  the  wine  licenses 
altogether.  There  are  noc  many  of  them,  and 
those  who  have  them  should  not,  I  think,  be 
discouraged,  because  we  find  that  in  all  wine- 
growing countries  where  wine  is  most  largely 
used  the  people  are  the  most  sober  people 
you  can  meet.  Take  France,  for  instance. 
How  often  do  we  see  cases  of  drunkenness 
in  that  country  ?  And  yet  you  will  see  bars 
within  a  few  doors  of  each  other  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Sir,  it  is  the  very  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  wine-shops  that  keeps  the  people 
temperate.  The  wines  drunk  are  light  and 
wholesome,  and  a  man  may  take  a  tumbler 
of  wine  without  its  affecting  his  head  in  the 
slightest.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  sweep  away 
the  wine  industries  from  the  colony.  The  Go- 
Temment  ought  certainly  to  have  acted  dif- 
ferently, and,  instead  of  trying  to  sweep  them 
away,  they  should  encourage  wine-drinking  in 
place  of  drinking  stronger  liquors,  and  I  shall 
certainly  move,   when    the  Bill    is   in    Com- 


mittee, that  the  clause  abolishing  wine  licensea 
be  expunged  from  the  Bill.  I  shall  vote  for 
this  Bill,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  very  much 
regret  the  clause  in  the  Bill  under  which  power 
is  given  for  total  abolition  to  be  brought  about 
in  the  sudden  manner  proposed. 

Mr.  H£iKE.— I  have  no  desire  to  say  much 
about  this  Bill,  but  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  I 
went  through  nearly  all  the  Native  settlements 
in  the  North  Island,  and  the  Natives  expressed 
themselves  thoroughly  on  this  point :  that  the 
liquor  traffic  is  detrimental  to  themselves  ;  and 
in  many  cases  all  the  Native  chiefs,  including 
the  women  as  well,  expressed  their  desire  to 
restrict  the  liquor  traffic  in  New  Zealand,  and 
no  doubt  the  Premier  has  received  from  Na- 
tives from  all  over  New  Zealand  an  expression 
of  their  opinions  with  reference  to  regulating 
this  traffic.  I  am  glad  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Premier  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  made  a  great  effort  to  regulate 
this  traffic.  I  believe  he  has  made  a  very  fair 
attempt  as  far  as  the  Natives  are  concerned^ 
and,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  the  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned also.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  extended  congratulations  to  the  Premier. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  he  fully 
deserves  it ;  and  so  long  as  he  brings  down  any 
reasonable  measure,  and  a  fair  attempt  to  bring, 
about  reasonable  reform,  he  will  find  me  sup- 
porting him. 

Mr.  8EDD0N.— Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  made  in  this  debate  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  the  Native 
race  cheer  me  on.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasing 
task  to  take  charge  of  a  Licensing  Bill.  I 
heard  the  late  Sir  William  Fox  say  that  one 
Licensing  Bill  was  sufficient  for  any  public  man 
during  a  lifetime.  I  had  the  Act  of  1893  to  get 
through,  and  now  I  have  this  Bill  before  the 
House.  The  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  told  the  House  that  in  respect  of  thia 
question  I  have  no  ideal ;  that  I  have  no  en- 
thusiasm ;  that  I  have  been  afraid  to  grapple- 
with  this  question  in  such  a  way  that  good 
would  result.  The  honourable  gentleman  in 
these  remarks,  as  in  other  matters  before  the- 
House,  was,  as  usual,  in  the  clouds.  He  always, 
has  an  ideal  and  is  always  enthusiastic ;  but 
where  would  come  the  practical  benefit  to  the- 
people  or  the  country?  I  could  give,  pro- 
bably, if  I  were  to  study  the  subject,  a  leoture- 
upon  the  temperance  question.  I  could  point 
out,  probably  as  forcibly  as  the  honourable 
gentleman,  the  great  evils  that  arise  owing  to- 
the  abuse  in  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquor.  I 
desire  in  a  practical  way  to  prevent  abuses  and 
to  regulate  the  traffic.  I  am  desirous  of  once 
and  for  all  settling  this  question,  and  giving  to- 
the  people  that  which  I  believe  is  for  their 
good,  and  that  which  I  believe  the  people  want. 
I  therefore  have  put  into  a  practical  shape- 
what  I  believe  will  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  expect  to  receive  the- 
slightest  thanks  or  consideration  from  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City  or  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Prohibitionists  in  New  Zealand. 
I  should  not  be  thanked  if  I  went  the  fall  length 
and  introduced  a  Bill  giving  them  all  they- 
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vrant.  There  is  nothing  thab  I  could  do  that 
would  please  them ;  and  I  therefore  set  them 
aside  altogether,  and  allow  them  to  hold  their 
own  opinions  about  me.  Although  they  do  me 
>an  injustice,  that  will  not  prevent  my  doing 
what  I  honestly  believe  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  which  will  benefit  and  promote 
to  some  extent  the  cause  which  they  have  at 
heart,  and  which  they  do  more  injury  than 
.good  to  by  the  way  they  go  about  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  political  history  I  have  been 
termed  '*  a  jelly-fish."  Now,  members  might 
think  that  I  would  have  taken  exception  to  that 
term,  or  felt  offended ;  but  when  you  hear  one 
•of  the  Government  supporters,  who  is  opposed 
to  prohibition,  say  that,  it  will  show  at  once 
that  the  measure  before  the  House  is  a  fair 
measure.  It  does  not  please  the  extreme  Pro- 
hihitionists.  I  do  not  want  to  please  them. 
As  regards  the  other  side,  "  the  trade,**  as  they 
;are  called  —  the  publicans  and  brewers  —  the 
measure  does  not  please  them.  One  honourable 
member,  who  is  opposed  to  the  views  held  by  the 
temperance  members,  is  very  much  annoyed, 
•and  he  terms  me  **  a  jelly-fish,"  and  this  mea- 
sure **an  abortion.*'  I  say  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  extreme  Prohibitionists,  represented 
by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City, 
or  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  honour- 
.able  member  for  Parnell.  I  must  say  to  the 
moderates,  to  the  reasonable  members  of  this 
House,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  the  country,  Support  this 
measure.  I  claim  the  support  of  those  who 
are  prepared  to  do  that,  and  I  say  that  what 
'they  represent  in  the  House  will  be  the  refiec- 
tion  of  what  is  represented  in  the  country.  I 
was  twitted  by  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  with  going  back  from  what  I  proposed 
in  1893.  I  say  I  have  not  gone  back  one  jot.  I 
have  done  what  every  man  should  do  in  my 
position :  When  he  finds  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
law  that  has  been  passed  it  is  his  duty,  if  he 
is  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people,  to 
remedy  that  defect.  I  say  that  in  the  workmg 
•of  the  Act  a  contingency  arose  which  was  not 
foreseen ;  and,  seeing  that  the  will  of  the  people 
was  prevented  from  being  obtained  owing  to 
that  defect,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  remove  it ;  and  in  doing  that  I 
.-am  not  going  back  one  jot  from  what  I  proposed 
in  1893.  The  moiety  vote  was  removed  from 
the  Bill  of  last  session — the  half  vote  which  had 
to  be  given  before  the  poll  could  be  declared  to  be 
good.  The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
prophesied  that  three  years  hence  I  should  be 
found,  I  think  he  said,  an  ardent  Prohibitionist. 
I  fear  that  this  prophecy,  like  many  another 
of  his,  will  not  be  fulfilled.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  and  I  agreed  in  many  things.  When 
he  was  my  chief  I  respected  him,  and  had 
every  confidence  in  him  in  that  position ;  but  I 
•do  say  the  only  matter  and  subject  I  knew  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  be  consistent  in  is 
this  one  question  of  temperance  reform.  That 
I  will  admit;  he  has  been  consistent  in  that 
matter,  but  in  no  other.  I  will  say  that  in  this 
respect  I  have  been  equally  consistent  in  the 
lK>sition  I  have  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 

Mr,8edcUm 


I  assisted  in  1881  in  amending  the  licenaing- 
laws,  which  were  then  ^very  defective,  and  I 
can  say,  probably  as  much  as  the  honourable 
member  can  say,  that  the  temperance  section 
in  my  electorate,  from  the  first  time  that  I 
entered  public  life,  have  had  confidence  in  me 
and  have  given  me  their  support.  They  have 
never  wavered  in  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port. Therefore  there  has  been  no  conversion 
on  my  part.  I  have  gone  on  the  one  track 
from  commencement  to  finish,  and  that  is  in 
doing  that  which  I  believe  to  be  right,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  countiy, 
and  which  I  believe  the  country  demands.  So 
12  80  ^^^^'  ^'^'  there  is  no  varying  whatever 
'  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Now,  I  at 
once  say  here  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  hand 
over  to  a  minority — and  the  honourable  mem- 
ber admitted  they  were  a  minority 

Mr.  BELL.— No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  say  the  honourable  mem- 
ber admitted  it.  I  took  his  words  down  at  the 
time,  and  what  he  said  was,  *'  We  do  not  expect 
to  carry  prohibition  *' ;  and  he  told  us  that  re- 
duction was  perfectly  useless.  In  fact,  in  other 
words  he  confessed  they  were  in  a  minority; 
and  so  they  are,  taking  the  colony  as  a  whole. 
They  never  pretend  for  a  moment  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  colony  hold  the  views 
they  hold.  I  have  never  heard  that  contended 
for  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  conventions. 
They  admitted  that  they  are  in  a  minority. 
There  may  be  some  districts,  such  as  Clutba, 
where  they  have  a  majority,  and  a  good  and 
substantial  majority ;  but  so  far  as  the  colony  is 
concerned  I  say  that,  whatever  may  eventuate 
in  the  future,  they  are  at  the  present  time  in  a 
minority.  When  the  time  comes  that  they  are 
in  a  majority,  when  they  have  a  substantial 
majority  in  this  countiy  who  demand  legislation 
which  they  consider  is  good  for  the  countiy, 
then  I  say  whoever  holds  the  position  I  now 
hold  in  this  House,  and  those  who  sit  on  these 
benches,  must  give  effect  to  the  will  of  that 
substantial  majority.  That,  Sir,  is  the  position. 
Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  twitted  me  as 
regarded  the  one  vote  that  he  said  would  decide 
this  important  question ;  and  the  holder  of  this 
one  vote  he  says  might  say  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, **  Yes,  it  was  by  my  vote  I  carried  the 
solution  of  this  most  difficult  problem"  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  go  home  and  say,  "  It 
was  I  who  kept  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  this 
district  in  their  present  position."  Sir,  just  as 
well  might  any  member  of  this  House,  when 
as  important  measures  have  been  passed  from 
time  to  time  with  a  majority  of  one,  or  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  measures  have  been  carried 
by  your  casting-vote — as  well  might  you,  Sir, 
or  that  single  member,  say  that  you  or  he  had 
carried  the  measure  through  the  House  and  put 
that  particular  law  upon  the  statute-book.  I 
say,  what  has  become  of  the  other  members  of 
the  House  who  voted  on  the  question,  so  that  it 
was  possible  for  you  to  give  your  casting-vote  ? 
And  so  with  that  one  voter.  Are  the  other 
voters  altogether  effaced  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
is  one,  but  the  others  who  made  the  majority 
must  be  counted.    If  500  persons  vote  one  way. 
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and  501  the  other,  there  is  a  majority  of  one, 
bat  it  is  the  600  that  enable  that  one  to  be  the 
majority. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— That  was  not  my  illustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then  I  do  not  know  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  intended  to  illns- 
trate,  or  what  he  wished  to  convey  to  the 
House.  His  remarks  were  exactly  what  I  have 
ponrtrayed.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  in- 
tended to  show  anything  else  he  should  have 
made  himself  a  little  clearer,  and,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  him,  I  hope  he  will  do  so 
later  on.  Then,  the  honourable  member  stated 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  imperilled  by 
this  majority  of  one.  Sir,  what  has  the  honour- 
able member  been  contending  for?  What 
have  the  Prohibitionists  been  contending  for  ? 
They  have  been  contending  for  this  bare  ma- 
jority. This  majority  of  one  was  to  decide  for 
the  whole  community,  for  the  whole  colony, 
that  every  man  and  woman  and  child  should 
not  have  the  privilege  of  touching  alcoholic 
liquor.  That  is  what  the  honourable  member 
has  been  contending  for  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Then,  with  regard  to  reduction,  I  say 
on  this  issue  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
majority  vote ;  but  there  is  a  difference.  In 
the  vote  for  prohibition  you  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  you  interfere  with  the  cus- 
*  torn  of  a  lifetime ;  and  the  honourable  member 
says  that  a  bare  majority  under  these  circum- 
stances shall  carry  the  proposition.  Sir,  the 
honourable  member  must  know — and  I  think 
he  almost  confessed  it  before  he  sat  down — 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  substantial  majority, 
and  not  of  a  bare  majority,  carrying  the  pro- 
posal. Sir,  we  must,  in  dealing  with  this 
matter,  not  ignore  the  consequence  of  votes. 
We  must  look  to  the  results,  and  to  what  the 
consequences  would  be.  If  the  majority  speci- 
fied here  were  to  carry  prohibition,  it  means 
that  there  is  over  half  a  million  at  once  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  way  of  taxation  for  carry- 
ing on  the  government  of  the  country.  I  ask, 
is  that  to  be  altogether  ignored  ?  We  cannot 
ignore  it.  I  say,  involved  in  this  also  is  pro- 
perty. It  is  true  it  may  be  to  some  an  excep- 
tional and  an  objectionable  class  of  property, 
but  there  it  exists,  and  there  it  has  oeen  put 
by  process  of  law,  and  recognised  by  the  law, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature.  Sir,  is  that 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all?  I 
am  one  who  has  said  that  we  do  not  recognise 
the  State  as  responsible  where  houses  have 
been  erected,  and  I  have  always  been  against 
paying  compensation  in  cases  where  hotels  are 
closed.  I  have  said  that  the  State  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  individual  action.  It  is  almost  in 
the  same  position  as  the  bonds  of  local  bodies : 
we  have  always  said  that  respecting  them  the 
State  has  no  responsibility.  And  so  I  say  here. 
But,  while  I  say  that,  I  say  we  should  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  these  investments 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  kept  within 
the  law,  and  they  should  not  be  punished 
simply  because,  it  may  be,  by  the  sweet  will  of 
a  single  individual,  every  house  in  the  district 
should  be  closed.    Sir,  I  listened  with  pleasure 


to  the  honourable  gentleman  when  he  depicted 
to  us  the  evils  of  intemperance.  There  was  na> 
mistaking  his  language,  and  I  know  he  felt  all 
that  he  said  when  he  told  us  there  were  those 
who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  cannot  re- 
strain themselves,  and  that  there  are  amongst 
these,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  women  who  have 
fallen,  and  who  cannot  restrain  themselves. 
Sir,  I  agree  with  him  that  to  meet  cases  of  that 
kind  everything  that  is  possible  should  be  done. 
So  far  as  we  can,  we  should  place  the  traffic 
under  control,  and  prevent  this  from  taking 
place.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  that.  I  have  ever 
been  one  who  has  said  that  whatever  we  can 
do  in  this  direction  we  have  a  perfect  right- 
to  do.  But,  while  I  go  as  far  as  that,  I  am 
not  condemning  those  who  have  kept  within 
the  law  and'  whose  houses  have  been  re- 
spectably conducted.  Besides  the  hotelkeepers 
there  are  the  brewers  and  the  wioe  and  spirit 
merchants.  Oftentimes  I  have  felt  aggrieved 
when  I  have  heard  so  much  said  against  the 
publicans  by  those  who  forget  that  in  the 
same  trade  are  the  brewers  and  the  wine  and 
spirit  merchants,  who  are  spoken  of  as  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  society  altogether.  I  say  you 
must  keep  them  as  a  whole ;  and  then  I  say 
here,  the  floor  of  this  House,  that  I  would 
be  no  party  to  casting  reflections  upon  them, 
or  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  majority 
to  do  them  an  injury,  when  if  that  injury  were 
done  the  temperance  movement  would  not  be 
forwarded  one  jot.  The  effect  would  be  that  a 
short  time  after  the  proposal  was  carried  we 
should  And  the  district  in  a  worse  nosition  than 
before  local  option  or  national  prohibition  was 
carried  by  a  bare  majority.  Sir,  I  have  little 
to  say  in  answer :  in  fact,  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  never  touched  the  Bill  at 
all.  I  heard  him  make  a  reference  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Napier,  and  was  pained 
to  hear  that  reference,  which  would  apply  also  • 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Parnell.  I  re- 
member some  years  ago  hearing  Sir  George 
Grey  refer  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  he 
said  that  they  were  dragged  at  his  chariot- 
wheels.  No  doubt  the  honourable  member 
had  this  in  his  mind  when  he  referred  to  the 
brewer's  cart  and  said  that  certain  members  of 
this  House  were  dragged  at  the  tail  of  the 
brewer's  cart.  Now,  I  say  that  reference  was 
unmerited,  and  that  it  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  better  part  of  the  honourable  gentleman's- 
speeches  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  must  say  this : 
that  I  know  the  honourable  member  for  Napier 
had  at  the  general  election  the  entire  support 
of  the  temperance  party,  that  he  is  under  no 
obligation  whatever  to  the  brewers,  and,  in 
fact,  his  opponent  himself  was  a  brewer.  The 
brewers  were,  of  course,  against  my  honour- 
able friend,  and  yet  we  have  him  elected  to 
the  House ;  and  it  is  ungenerous  to  have  refer- 
ences made  like  that  when  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  reference  was  made  is  in  the  posi- 
tion he  is  in  now.  Did  the  honourable  member 
say    that,   because   the   member  for    Napier 

I  was  a  Government  supporter,  he  would  be 
bound  to  vote  for  this  Bill?  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  I  find  the  honourable  gentleman, . 
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'the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City,  going 
himself  into  the  same  lobby  with  me  ou  the 
■fiecond  reading  of  the  Bill.  In  the  same  lobby 
with  him  will  be  found  the  honourable  mem- 
iher  for  Napier,  and  shall  I  say  the  honourable 
^member  for  Pamell? 

An  Hon.  Mbmbbb. — No. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Perhaps  not.  But  such,  I 
think,  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  measure  now  before  it,  and  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  reference  I  have  mentioned 
should  have  been  made  by  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City,  and  if  opportunity  is  given 
him  for  reflection  I  hope  yet  he  will  withdraw 
it.  Well,  Sir,  I  must  ask  the  House  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  It  is  true  we  have 
another  measure  before  us  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  and  probably  the  honourable  member 
Jor  Pamell  had  that  measure  in  his  mind's 

•  eye  and  not  the  Government  Bill  when  he  said 
the  measure  was  an  abortion.  Then,  complaint 
was  made  as  regards  the  action  of  the  Govern- 

»ment  in  refusing  to  give  a  license  for  a  hotel 
At  Otorohanga.  If  there  is  anything  above  all 
others  I  take  a  pleasure  in,  and  I  take  the 
responsibility  for,  it  was  in  stopping  the  license 

ifor  that  hotel.  At  the  time  the  Minister  for 
Bailways  was  there  representations  were  made, 
and  there  was  good  cause  shown,  that  it  was 
the  general  wish  of  the  district  it  should  be 

■  be  done.    Later  on,  and  when  fuller  expression 

•  of  public  opinion  was  given,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  general  wish  of 

'  the  public,  and  it  was  only  a  few  who  would 
profit  by  the  opening  of  a  hotel  there  and  by 
a  license  being  issued.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment were  wisei  under  these  circumstances  in 
refusing  it.  After  my  visits  to  the  Native  dis- 
tricts, if  I  can  do  anything  within  reason  which 
will  prevent  this  evil,  I  intend  to  do  it.  That 
is  my  view  on  that  question.  Sir,  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  referring  shortly  to  what 
was  slated  by  the  honourable  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  (Mr.  Duthie).  His  remarks  to- 
night were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  But,  Sir,  it 
was  a  support  I  do  not  care  much  about.  We 
Jiave  heard  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
same  honourable  gentleman  standing  up  in 
in  the  House  accusing  honourable  members 
of  being  inconsistent  —  of  being  almost  per- 
secuting ;  and  then  when  it  comes  about  that 
a  reasonable  measure  is  before  the  House, 
•4oing  what  I  say  is  wanted  in  the  country, 
he  has  no  good  word  for  it ;  he  states  that 
on  division  he  will  vote  against  it.  And  yet, 
.  if  we  compare  that  with  the  statements  made 
on  the  platform  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
>man,  and  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
'  honourable  member  on  a  previous  occasion  in 
the  House  when  dealing  with  this  same  ques- 
tion, I  am  able,  if  he  is  logical  or  consistent,  to 
-claim  his  vote.  It  is  quite  true  he  has  come 
to  this  conclusion :  that  no  good  can  come 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  no  good  oan  come  from 
the  Government  benches.  Jf  this  were  a  mea- 
sure introduced  by  some  one  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  then  we  should  find  him  supporting  it 
^And  championing  it,  and  telling  the  House  it 
^was  a  fair  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem. 
Mr.  Seddon 


The  hononrableznember  said,  **  Why  not  zemove 
tied  houses?"  I  say  we  have  quite  enough 
in  the  Bill  before  us  without  dealing  with  the 
question  of  tied  houses.  I  desire  to  carry  that 
which  I  think  is  practicable.  Let  any  other 
question  be  brought  in  by  the  Bill  of  a  private 
member ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  jeopardize  the 
Government  Bill  by  dealing  in  it  with  the 
question  of  tied  houses.  The  time  for  that 
will  come  when  public  opinion  is  ripe.  When 
we  find  the  brewers  and  the  owners  of  tied 
houses  unreasonable,  and  that  they  will  not 
do  what  is  right,  the  time  will  have  come  to 
deal  with  them.  It  is  quite  right  to  do  that 
without  tacking  it  on  to  this  measure,  and  if 
the  attempt  is  made  I  shall  at  once  reject  it.  It 
will  prejudice  the  Bill  in  this  place  and  also  in 
another  place,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
amendments  of  the  kind  I  describe.  Then,  the 
honourable  member  concluded  with  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  police.  I  claimed  here,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  it  is 
unfair  and  unjust  for  us  to  condemn  the  whole 
of  the  police  ofiicers  and  the  whole  of  the  con- 
stables in  the  colony.  There  has  been  neglect 
on  the  part  of  a  few.  These  cases  have  been 
brought  before  me,  and  the  offenders  have  been 
punished.  I  think  we  should  assist  and  en- 
courage the  police  to  do  their  duty  and  to  make 
every  police  officer  proud  of  his  position.  But 
you  are  degrading  the  whole  of  the  Force  if  yon 
take  the  )ieart  out  of  your  men ;  they  will  walk 
through  the  streets  without  caring  for  anything, 
knowing  that  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
them.  If  you  want  men  to  do  their  duty,  then, 
when  they  do  it,  encouiuge  them.  Where  they 
disobey  and  are  not  doing  their  duty,  punish 
them ;  and  in  doing  that  you  will  have  as  a 
result  something  to  be  proud  of.  That  is  the 
course  the  Government  have  taken  and  will 
take  in  respect  of  this  matter.  I  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  remarks  made  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  Suburbs  when  he 
was  advocating  polygamy  among  the  Natives. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  honourable  member,  be- 
cause, I  say,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them 
to  be  supplied  with  an  occasional  stimulant 
than  to  be  carried  away  by  this  Mormon  move- 
ment among  the  Natives  which  the  honourable 
member  seems  to  approve.  All  that  has  been 
done  by  the  missionaries  in  the  past  and  by 
those  who  have  tried  to  bring  the  Natives  into 
touch  with  our  civilisation  is  marred  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Mormons  amongst  them,  and  in  my 
opinion  Mormonism  is  the  much  worse  evil  of 
the  Iwo.  There  is  only  one  member  I  have  not 
yet  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wanganui,  who  seems  very  anxious  that 
wine  licenses  should  continue.  I  look  upon  it 
that,  while  we  are  restricting  the  liquor  traffic 
and  providing  that  there  should  be  proper 
supervision  by  the  police,  if  we  are  to  go  on 
granting  wine  licenses  the  establishments  that 
hold  them  will  simply  grow  into  sly  grog-shops. 
Wine  will  be  sold,  of  course,  but  you  will  have 
other  stimulants  sold  along  with  it.  That  is 
why  no  wine  licenses  are  provided  for.  People 
will  drink,  and,  as  for  wine,  we  are  proposmg 
to  admit  wine  to  the  colony.    And  at  the  same 
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'time  we  intend  to  encourage  grape-oulture — 
not,  howeyer  for  the  sake  of  making  wine  of  it. 
The  grape,  in  my  opinion,  is  spoilt  by  making 
^wine  of  it.  I  like  the  fruit  itself.  The  reason 
why  that  clause  is  in  this  Bill  is  this :  In  my 
opinion,  with  the  restrictions  we  are  placing 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  if  you  carry  out 
local  or  colonial  option,  or  even  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  publichouses,  you  would  find 
•that  these  bottle-license  stores  would  be  a  curse. 
It  would  be  removing  a  serious  danger  to  have 
this  clause  in  the  Bill.  With  great  confidence  I 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I  believe 
*there  are  not  half  a  dozen  members  in  this 
House  who  are  prepared  to  vote  against  this 
Bill.  When  in  Committee  I  shall  accept  rea- 
•sonable  amendments  so  long  as  the  principle 
which  is  here  is  maintained.  I  desire  to  have 
«  workable  measure.  I  desire  to  have  it  pcbssed 
this  session,  and  once  and  for  all — at  all  events, 
for  some  years — to  remove  this  difficulty  which 
has  marred  the  harmony  that  should  prevail 
amongst  members  of  this  House. 

Dr.  NEWMAN. — I  desire  to  make  a  personal 
•explanation.  What  I  did  say  about  Mormonism 
was  that  those  Maoris  who  are  Mormons  are  all 
•of  them  teetotalers. 

Mr.  LAWRY. — I  also  desire  to  make  a  per- 
«onal  explanation.  The  Premier  made  a  great 
mistake  in  saying  that  I  came  down  as  the 
representative  of  the  trade.  I  presume  he 
meant  the  liquor  trade. 

Mr.  SEDDON.—Certainly  not.  I  did  not 
impute  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  honourable 
member. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— Very  well.  All  I  want  to  say 
is  that  I  came  here  to  represent  Parnell,  and 
no  trade  at  all. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

The  House  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to  one 
•o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Tuesday,  6th  Attgust,  1895, 

The  Late  Judge  Richmond. 

The  Hon.  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Pbatbbs. 

THE  LATE  JUDGE  RICHMOND. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.  —  Sir,  I 
understand  it  is  the  desire  of  members  of  this 
Council  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one,  perhaps, 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  we  have  for  a 
long  time  lost.  I  feel  —  perhaps  because  on 
many  oooasons  I  differed  from  him,  and  he 
^rom  me— that  the  duty  of  saying  all  that  can 
be  said  of  him  would  come  biatter  from  some 
one  else  than  from  me.  But  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring his  ability  as  a  Judge;  his  decisions 
were  scarcely  ever  questioned,  and  his  loss  is  one 
whioh  will  probably,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is 
«oncemed»  for  many  a  day  be  considered  a 
great  national  loss.    Ho  was  a  politician  daring 


the  stirring  times  of  the  Taranaki  wars,  when 
many  honourable  members  here  may  have 
known  more  about  him  than  I  do ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  I 
venture  to  say  there  was  not  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  a  judicial  mind  superior  to  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Richmond,  whose  loss  we  must 
all  deplore.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  I  should 
be  doing  nothing  but  what  is  right  in  asking 
the  Council  to  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending his  funeral.  I  therefore  move,  That 
the  Cou7icil  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 
to  three  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  6th  August,  1895, 


The  Late  Judge  Richmond— Financial  Statement. 

Mr.  Speakier  took  the  chair  at  half -past  two 
o*olock. 

Pbaybbs. 

THE  LATE  JUDGE  RICHMOND. 
Mr.  SEDDON.— Mr.  Speaker,  an  honourable 
Judge,  one  of  New  Zealand's  greatest  men,  has 
passed  away.  In  the  death  of  Judge  Richmond 
the  colony  has  lost  a  faithful  public  servant- 
one  honoured  and  respected  by  all.  By  the 
Bench  he  was  loved  and  revered,  and  by  the 
Bar  he  was  looked  up  to  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. His  judgments  were  sound;  he  was 
careful  in  all  he  did — diligent  in  research  and 
impartial ;  and  I  am  speaking  with  some  con- 
fidence when  I  say  that  all  who  practised 
under  him  speak  highly  of  him,  and  most 
sincerely  mourn  his  loss.  Sir,  his  great  ability, 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  earned  him  the  good- 
will and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  one 
belonging  to  the  older  generation  of  colonists, 
he  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  rendered 
valuable  service  ;  he  went  through  that  which 
many  of  those  who  first  came  to  our  country 
have  had  to  endure,  but  this  was  gone  through 
with  cheerfulness,  and  his  career  was  one  that 
might  be  emulated  by  all  our  younger  genera- 
tion. Sir,  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a  statesman,  his 
distinguished  services  have  earned  for  him  the 
good-will  and  thanks  of  a  grateful  people.  I 
wish  here  to  take  the  opportunity — and  I  am 
somewhat  pained  at  the  necessity  which  de- 
mands it — I  wish  here  to  say  that  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  Government  desired  the  late 
Judge's  retirement  from  the  bench.  I  give 
this  an  unqualified  and  emphatic  denial.  His 
intellect  was  bright  and  clear,  his  capacity  for 
work  almost  marvellous;  his  impartiality  and 
great  experience  were  of  great  benefit  to  our 
country.  Why,  then,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  the  Government  desire  his 
retirement  from  the  bench?  No,  Sir;  the 
Gt>vemment  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we 
deeply  deplore  his  loss.     I  also  say  that  his 
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Slace  will  be  vezy  hard  indeed  to  fill.  The 
eceased  Judge  in  social  life  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  these 
sorrowing  friends  deeply  deplore  his  loss.  In 
his  family  life  his  great  love  for  all  who  were 
near  and  dear  to  him,  and  his  bright  and 
cheerful  ways  although  labouring  under  in- 
dififerent  health,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  he 
was  loved  and  venerated.  I  desire,  on  behalf 
of  the  House,  to  express  to  those  who  suffer 
this  irreparable  loss  our  heartfelt  sympathy ; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  great  man  who  has  passed  away,  I  move. 
That  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Sir,  in  the  fullest  and 
widest  sense  of  the  word  New  Zealand  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  great  man,  and  it  is  but  fitting 
its  great  Council  should  adjourn  in  honour  of 
his  memory.  Great  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Around  his  name  no  factions  fought,  no  parties 
disputed  ;  all  alike  are  agreed  as  to  his  wisdom, 
his  eloquence,  his  conscientiousness.  As  a 
colonist,  enthusiastic,  yet  self-denying ;  as  a 
statesman,  patriotic,  not  partisan.  As  a  jurist, 
unexcelled,  if  not  unequalled.  Before  him,  so 
intrinsically  just,  vice  had  indeed,  if  little  to 
hope,  yet  naught  to  fear,  for  he  was  so  humane 
that  the  transgressor  could  not  but  feel  his 
way  would  not  be  made  unduly  hard.  His 
domestic  life  was  so  charming  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  witness  it.  In  every  phase  of  his 
career  he  has  indeed  been  a  model  to  all,  and 
perhaps  during  that  period  of  our  country's 
history  when  high  example  was  invaluable. 
Browning  writes, — 

A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 

To  rise  to  the  complete  life  of  one, 

And  those  who  serve  as  models  for  the  mass 

Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all. 

A  remarkable  example  has  gone  from  us  of 
untiring  industry  under  the  stress  of  great 
physical  disability.  As  an  example  of  the  ut- 
most purity  of  life  and  devotion  to  public  duty 
the  late  Judge  Christopher  William  Bichmond's 
life  was  a  model  for  the  mass.  It  was  of  more 
value  than  a  thousand.  His  death  leaves  a 
blank  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill. 
Mr.  BELL.— Sir,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered unfitting  that  I,  as  a  member  for  the 
city  in  which  the  late  Judge  has  lived  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  as  one  who  have  known  him 
all  my  life,  as  one  who  have  during  the  whole 
of  my  career  in  this  particular  district  practised 
before  him,  should  add  my  word  of  profound  re- 
gret to  what  has  been  so  well  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Sir,  yesterday  the  Chief  Justice 
referred  in  touching  words  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bichmond  among  the  Judges  of 
this  land,  and,  indeed,  among  the  Judges  of  all 
the  colonies;  and  to  the  qualities  with  which 
Nature  seemed  specially  to  have  endowed  him 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
office.  To  say  that  he  was  just  and  upright, 
true  and  fearless,  free  from  passion  and  pre- 
judice, is  happily  to  state  no  more  than  may  be 
truly  said  in  our  times  of  all  the  Judges  in  Her 
Majesty's  dominions ;  but  lucidity  of  expression, 
mastery  of  detail,  familiarity  with  the  ever- 
varying  aspects  of  business  and  commercial 
Mr.  Seddon 


life,  joined  to  great  intellectual  power  and  t» 
perfect  education  in  the  prinoiplea  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  form  a  combination  of  qaalitioa 
rarely  found  together  in  one  man:  together 
they  make  a  great  Judge;  and  Mr.  Jostioe 
Bichmond  had  all  these,  and  more.  To  Inoidiiy 
he  added  the  most  perfect  precision  of  ex- 
pression, a  quaint  humour,  the  flashes  of  which 
he  used  for  illustration  and  never  for  display, 
and  a  power  of  discarding  immaterial  details, 
and  of  focussing  the  inquiry  upon  its  real  ob- 
ject, which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  I  speak 
for  many  who  began  their  career  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  under  him  and  oontinuea  it 
before  him,  when  I  speak  of  the  kindly  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  the  young,  of 
the  stately  courtesy  which  he  exhibited  to  all 
alike,  and  of  his  careful  regard  of  the  splendid 
tradition  of  the  English  Bench  and  Bar  which 
he  had  inherited,  and  desired  to  hand  down 
to  guide  the  principles  cmd  methods  of  the 
new  practice  of  this  young  colony.  When 
I  turn  to  the  example  he  set  in  that  part 
of  his  life  which  was,  if  any  part  was,  sepa- 
rated from  his  office,  I  remember  that  Uie 
exigencies  of  the  small  society  of  this  colony 
prevent  an  active  member  of  the  Bar  foom 
intimate  social  intercourse  with  a  Judge,  and 
that  therefore  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  known  him  all  my 
life.  I  was  his  neighbour  when  a  lad  in  Auck- 
land. I  heard  him  move  the  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Fox  Administration,  the 
defeat  of  which  gave  back  to  the  profession  its 
most  eminent  member,  and  eventually  gave  to 
the  Bench  of  the  colony  its  most  illustrious 
tenant.  I  knew  him  afterwards  in  Otago,  and 
I  have  known  him  here,  so  far  as  acquaintance 
was  permitted  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
referred  to.  I  think  no  colonist  had  so  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem 
classic  literature.  No  man  I  ever  met  ex- 
hibited that  knowledge  less.  I  remember  stilly 
and  many  will  remember  it  with  me — the  words 
are  still  ringing  in  our  ears  —  the  words  he 
spoke  when,  as  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
this  city,  he  moved  the  resolution  to  establish 
a  free  library  in  Wellington.  He  then  quoted 
the  poet,  "  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 
spring,"  and  those  words  were  only  the  echo 
of  the  maxim  by  which  he  guided  his  own  life. 
In  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him» 
he  said,  translating  the  words  of  the  ancient 
dramatist,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  count  nothing 
human  alien  from  me";  and,  following  that 
principle,  his  knowledge  of  current  affairs  was 
as  wide  as  his  learning  was  profound.  He 
seemed,  like  Bacon,  to  have  taken  all  know- 
ledge for  his  province.  He  was  the  most 
learned,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most 
humane  man  whom  I  have  ever  met.  Sir,  ta 
the  memory  of  such  a  public  servant  dying  in 
the  public  service,  we  who  are  representatives 
of  the  public  sentiment  may  well  pay  this  last 
sad  mark  of  respect. 

Mr.  SAUNDEBS.— I  am  aware  how  desir- 
able it  is  that  the  House  should  not  be  de- 
tained, but,  as  you  and  I,  Sir,  are  the  only  two- 
members  in  this  House  who  remember  William 
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Biehmond  as  Treasurer  of  this  colony  and  as 
Native  Minister,  and  as  we  have  both  had 
opportunities  q^  observing  him,  not  only,  as 
friends,  as  a  man  whom  we  deeply  admired, 
but  also  as  a  Minister  of  whose  Native  policy  we 
did  not  approve,  therefore  we  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  what  his  real  character  was  more 
than  some  of  his  closely- allied  friends  had. 
I  may  say  that  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
experience  amongst  public  men  I  never  knew 
a  man  that  I  considered  more  faultless  as  a 
man  than  the  Minister  whose  Native  policy  we 
were  opposed  to  at  that  time.  Sir,  you  will 
remember  as  well  as  I  do  the  truly  manly  and 
X  affecting  speech  which  he  made  as  his  last 
speech  as  Treasurer  of  this  colony.  He  was 
the  last  Treasurer  of  the  colony  who  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
to  live  on  its  means,  however  small  those 
means  might  be  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  a  man  he 
is  entitled  to  our  most  sincere  admiration,  not 
only  for  his  purity  of  character,  but  for  the 
warmth  and  generosity  and  manliness  of  all 
his  feelings.  I  think.  Sir,  that  we  ought  not  to 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying 
that  William  Biehmond  has  been  more  libelled 
in  the  most  elaborate  history  that  has  been 
written  of  New  Zealand  than  any  other  man. 
Far  more  libelled  than  Mr.  Bryce  was,  who  so 
Buocessf  uUy  and  easily  proved  that  he  had  been 
libelled.  I  am  sure  it  is  our  duty  as  public  men 
in  New  Zealand  to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  calm,  dignified  manner  in  which  Judge 
Richmond  submitted  to  all  these  libels  without 
making  au]^  attempt  to  refute  them,  knowing 
well  that  his  own  character,  his  own  goodness 
of  heart,  was  sufficiently  known  to  all  those 
who  knew  him  to  allow  those  libels  to  drop 
harmless,  no  matter  where  they  might  light. 
I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to  three 
o'clock  till  half-past  seven. 

PINANOIAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  WABD.— I  move,  That  you,  Sir,  leave 
the  ohair,  in  order  that  the  House  may  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  would  ask,  before  the 
honourable  gentleman  begins,  whether  the  time- 
limit  is  to  be  enforced  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— In  debating  the  Financial 
Statement,  honourable  members  have  an  hour 
allowed  for  speaking. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— What  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  we  shall  not  have  more  than  an  hour 
in  speaking  in  this  debate,  for  I  would  point 
out  that  the  honourable  gentleman  took  nearly 
two  hours  in  delivering  the  Statement,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  criticize  it  in  an 
hour's  speech.  It  is  utterly  impossible.  I 
would  ask  that  the  Standing  Orders  be  sus- 
pended as  to  the  time-limit. 

Mr.  WABD. — As  I  understand  honourable 
members  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  1  should  think  an  hour  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

YOL.  IiXXXYUL-fiS. 


Captain  BUSSELL.— Might  I  be  allowed  tO' 
point  out  that  Mr.  Speaker  allowed  the  Trea- 
surer, in  delivering  the  Financial  Statement,  to* 
exceed  one  hour  in  his  address? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB. —  The  Treasurer  gets  a 
special  exemption  from  the  time-limit  under' 
our  Standing  Orders.  He  may  speak  as  long 
as  he  likes  when  he  is  delivering  the  Financial 
Statement. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Under  what  Standing: 
Order? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— Honourable  members  can 
refer  to  the  Standing  Orders  for  themselves.- 
What  I  state  is  a  fact. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  understand  it  was  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  that  the 
Treasurer  was  allowed  to  exceed  the  hour  in- 
the  delivery  of  the  Financial  Statement. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— Under  the  Standing  Orders. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— The  motion  was  to  go  into' 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  not  into  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  could 
not,  under  the  Standing  Orders,  speak  for  more* 
than  an  hour. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  the  Standing  Order  should  be  allowed 
to  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  delivery^ 
of  the  Financial  Statement  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  House  assented. 
.  Sir  B.  STOUT.— Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  Treasurer  is  going  to  take  his  hour  now  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB.— He  is  entitled  to  do  so  if 
he  so  desires. 

Mr.  WABD.— I  regret  to  see  that  honourabler 
gentlemen  are  so  desirous  of  preventing  my 
speaking.  I  should  have  thought  that  those 
honourable  gentlemen  would  desire  to  get  the 
fullest  information  from  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
tariff.  I  propose,  in  sneaking  on  the  Financial 
Statement,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising  my  privilege,  as  far  as  I  can  within  the 
time  at  my  dispossJ,  to  explain  some  matters- 
of  consequence  to  the  country,  referred  to  in 
the  Financial  Statement.  I  desire,  in  the  first 
place,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  tc 
the  fact  that  it  is  some  seven  years  since  the 
tariff  of  this  country  was  altered,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me — and  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
House  will  coincide  with  my  opinion  —  that  it' 
is  desirable,  in  now  proposing  to  readjust- 
our  tariff,  that  it  should  remain  as  readjusted 
for  a  longer  period  than  seven  years.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  desirable  that  both  sides  of  the* 
House  should  assist  the  Qovemment  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  proper  and  good  tariff  for  this  country,, 
and  I  wish  to  tetke  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  opinion  upon  some  matters  which  were- 
necessarily  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Financial 
Statement  in  connection  with  our  tariff  pro- 
posals, and  I  will  indicate,  in  the  course  of  my 
observations,  upon  what  items  it  appears  to- 
the  Government  that  in  Committee  we  should 
be  prepared  to  receive  reasonable  amendments. 

Hon.  Members.- Oh ! 

Mr.  WABD.— I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the 
statement  meets  with  the  concurrence  of  three- 
honourable  gentlemen,  at  any  rate,  because  I 
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have  always  noticed  that  when  a  statement  is 
made  which  they  do  not  like  they  generally 
laugh ;  therefore  I  look  upon  their  laughter  on 
this  occasion  as  an  indication  that  they  are 
anxious  for  me  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
tarifi,  and  this  I  will  presently  proceed  to 
do.  In  the  first  place,  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  proposals,  I  desire  to  state  most 
emphatically  that,  while  the  Qovemment  are 
prepared,  with  a  view  of  having  an  effective 
tariff  in  this  country,  to  accept  reasonable 
amendments  from  either  side  of  the  House, 
it  is  subject  to  one  important  and  essen- 
tial condition — uamely,  that,  if  such  amend- 
ments mean  the  weakening  of  our  finance, 
then  we  will  not  accept  those  amendments.  It 
is  essential,  in  the  consideration  of  the  tariff, 
that  a  sound  finance  must  be  maintained,  and 
no  sophistry  of  honourable  members  who  may 
be  disposed  to  disagree  with  the  Qovemment 
will  induce  us  to  make  concessions  upon  any 
important  item  which  would  operate  to  weaken 
our  finance;  and  I  think  it  desirable  to  in- 
dicate this  to  honourable  members.  I  beg  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  several 
items  of  the  tariff  upon  which,  probably,  there 
may  be  some  diversity  of  opinion.  And,  per- 
haps, before  doing  that  I  should  comment  upon 
the  fact — a  somewhat  extraordinary  one  in  this 
ease — of  the  speculative  clearances  which  were 
made  immediately  prior  to  my  submitting  the 
tariff  to  this  House.  And  I  wish  to  say  here 
that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  —  it 
is  a  very  unfortunate  fact,  and  is  a  thing 
which  I  think  honourable  members  on  both 
eides  of  the  House  will  with  me  deplore — that, 
undeniably,  confidential  and  very  secret  in- 
formation concerning  the  tariff  proposals  of  the 
country  was  allowed  to  get  out  in  some  extra- 
ordinary way,  before  that  tariff  was  submitted 
to  this  House  for  its  consideration. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Oh  1 

Mr.  WARD. — The  honourable  member  may 
make  light  of  it,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— It  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  WARD. — Of  course  it  is.  I  agree  with 
the  honourable  member.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  honourable  member  for  Patea  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
R.  Stout]  for  once  disagree,  and  very  materially. 
I  say  this  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  and,  when 
important  tariff  amendments  are  submitted  to 
this  House  for  consideration,  to  have  informa- 
tion getting  about  by  which  importers  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  that  informa- 
tion to  effect  clearances  —  that  is,  those  who 
were  sharp  enough  to  do  it — upon  some  lines 
of  goods,  while  other  people  were  not  able  to 
make  the  same  clearances,  as  they  had  not 
the  information  —  this  is  exceedingly  unfair. 
That  is  the  position,  as  the  result  of  a  leak- 
age— where  I  do  not  know;  and  there  were 
•clearances  made  the  day  before  the  tariff  was 
submitted  to  this  House.  I  refer  to  specu- 
lative clearances,  the  duty  on  which  was  of  the 
value  of  £14,510.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that  the  principal  items  cleared  were  those 
Mr,  Ward 


upon  which  we  proposed  to  increase  the  duty, 
and  I  think  that  this  clearly  goes  to  show 
that  the  information  given  out  must  have  been 
pretty  accurate,  and  I  desire  again  to  say  that 
it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  should 
have  been  done  by  any  one  who  had  the  in- 
formation in  his  possession. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  WARD. — The  honourable  member  says, 
'*  Hear,  hear."  Perhaps  he  knows  where  the 
information  came  from. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Oh,  no.    Perhaps  you  do. 

Mr.  WARD.— No,  I  do  not ;  I  wish  I  did- 
Now,  Sir,  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  four  items  in  the 
tariff — namely,  tea,  kerosene,  fencing-wire,  and 
rice.  I  desire  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Hoose 
to  t^e  fact  that  under  these  headings  the  esti- 
mated decrease  of  duty  is  £26,800.  Now,  it  is 
argued  that  the  concession  upon  these  articles 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  importers  and 
dealers,  and  I  express  the  opinion  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  this  will  be  the  case,  and  it 
will  be  properly  a  matter  for  consideration  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  not  select  one  article 
and  take  the  whole  of  that  amount  of  duty  of! 
that  article  alone,  in  order  that,  instead  of  the 
importers  and  dealers  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
proposed  alteration,  the  consumers  may  do  so. 
For  that  reason,  when  the  tariff  proposals  are 
before  the  House,  the  Qovernment  will  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  proposals  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated.  I  also  wish  to  say,  in  connec- 
tion with  packages  of  various  kinds  imported, 
and  on  which,  under  the  new  proposals,  we  have 
intimated  our  intention  to  put  a  duty,  we  are 
prepared  to  favourably  consider  the  importa- 
tion of  packages  free  of  duty  entirely.  This  is 
important.  It  has  a  large  and  wide-reaching 
effect,  and  it  requires  to  be  approached  carefully. 
There  are  industries  at  the  present  time  in  the 
country  which  are  largely  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  packsges  in  which  manufactured 
articles  are  placed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  considering  the  tariff  how  far  you  can 
go  in  excluding  articles  without  doing  serious 
injury  to  our  local  industries.  Representa- 
tions have  also  been  made  as  to  the  unfair- 
ness of  putting  a  duty  on  stones  for  jewellery, 
and  I  may  say  here  that,  while  the  representa- 
tions in  the  first  instance  appeared  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  myself  and  the 
Government  in  considering  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  put  a  duty  against  the  importation 
of  stones,  it  does  seem  to  me,  as  the  result 
of  the  representations  that  have  reached  us 
from  various  parts  of  the  colony,  that  this  is 
also  an  item  which  may  very  well  be  recon- 
sidered, with  a  view  of  putting  them  on  the  free- 
list.  There  are  also  matters  for  consideration 
in  regard  to  forfar  sheeting,  flax,  and  dowlas; 
and  I  say  that,  while  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  a  material  alteration  in  connection  with 
these  items,  it  does  appear  to  be  desirable 
that  certain  industries  in  the  colony,  which 
have  largely  to  depend  upon  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  rough  materials  I  have 
named,  should  also  have  the  privilege  of 
having  these  articles  cut  up  for  manufactur- 
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ing  in  bond,  and  then  passed  free.  It  will 
affeot  soYeral  important  industries,  and  also 
-will  affect  our  revenue  to  some  extent,  but  it 
eeems  to  me  desirable  that  a  concession  in 
this  direction  should  be  made.  It  seems  a 
strange  thing  that  every  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  an  industry,  and  is  affected  under  the 
tariff  generally,  considers,  not  unnaturally,  his 
the  most  important  indastry  of  the  lot.  Every 
one  who  is  affected  by  the  tariff  has  com- 
municated with  the  Government,  and  made 
representations  urging  that  alterations  should 
be  made.    It  would  appear  that  the  tariff  pro- 

ral  in  connection  with  tinctures  is  likely  to 
an  injustice,  and  I  am  prepeured  to  accept 
seasonable  amendment  in  order  to  put  this 
tight  when  the  Tariff  Bill  is  before  the  House. 
I  will  also  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  some  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
by  the  mercantile  community  in  various  parts 
ot  the  colony,  urging  that  we  should  alter  the 
-date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  these 
•duties.  Some  have  made  representations  re- 
garding a  shipment  of  goods  by  one  steamer — 
the  "  Tainui " — which  touched  at  different  ports. 
It  appears  that  in  regard  to  this  shipment  of 
goods  some  importers  imported  their  ship- 
ments under  the  old  tariff,  so  that  the  mer- 
•chants  who  landed  their  goods  in  Auckland,  for 
instance,  came  under  the  operation  of  the  old 
tariff,  and  have  thus  been  put  in  an  invidious 
position. 

An  Hon.  Msmbbb. — Oh  1 

Mr.  WARD. — If  the  matter  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  honourable  member,  I  can  assure  him 
it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  a  large  class  out- 
side this  House,  and  a  class  which  I  consider 
•deserves  the  fullest  consideration  of  every 
-member  of  this  House ;  and  if  the  honourable 
member  for  Patea  and  the  honourable  member 
-for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie),  who  are 
laughing  at  a  large  section  of  the  community, 
-are  anxious  to  learn 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— We  are  laughing  at 
you. 

Mr.  WARD.  —  The  honourable  gentleman 
-wishes  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
•and  I  cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  honour- 
■able  members  shoald  treat  it  as  a  laughing 
matter.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I 
think  that  they  are  much  to  be  pitied.  I  was 
about  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
the  "  Tainui's"  cargo,  that  the  vessel  discharged 
cargo  at  different  ports.  In  Auckland  her 
goods  were  landed  under  the  old  tariff,  but  on 
the  vessel  arriving  in  Wellington  the  new  tariff 
had  come  into  operation,  and  when  she  landed 
her  cargo  at  Lyttelton  the  new  tariff  was  also  in 
force  there.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  importers 
who  paid  on  the  higher  rates  of  increased  duty 
feel  that  they  are  handicapped  as  against  those 
who  had  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  of 
duty,  and  those  who  had  the  advanta.ge  of  the 
lower  rates  of  duty  would  now  feel  it  to  be  a 
great  hardship  if  they  had  to  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  tariff.  I  now  say  clearly 
.juid  emphatically  that,  although  it  is  a  difficult 


position  for  those  who  have  received  goods  at 
the  different  ports  to  be  treated  in  a  differential 
way,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  fortunes 
of  war,  and  that  no  change  can  be  made  as 
affecting  either  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  or  Auck- 
land; that  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  new  tariff  all  must  work  under 
that  tariff  without  distinction,  and,  if,  unfortu- 
nately, some  have  paid  higher  rates  of  duty  in 
Auckland,  nothing  can  be  done  for  them,  and  so 
on  all  along  the  line.  I  have  given  this  matter 
the  very  closest  attention  during  the  last  week, 
and  no  change,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  made.  An 
important  representative  body  —  namely,  the 
Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce — has  urged 
that  we  should  defer  the  coming  into  operation 
of  this  tariff  for  some  months  ahead,  with  the 
object  of  allowing  people  to  clear  themselves 
of  their  dutiable  goods  before  the  competition 
under  the  altered  tariff  with  similar  goods 
affects  them.  I  wish  to  say  that,  while  I  have 
approached  the  matter  with  the  earnest  desire 
to  meet  their  representations  if  possible,  it  is 
advisable,  in  reference  to  the  present  position  of 
the  colony,  to  maintain  the  system  adopted,  and 
therefore  my  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  no 
change  as  to  the  date  of  the  tariff  coming  into 
operation,  but  that  it  should  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  date  it  was  passed  by  this  House, 
subject  to  such  alterations  as  we  may  msJce 
when  the  Customs  Bill  is  before  the  House. 
That,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  only  true  system 
that  we  could  adopt,  and  it  is  the  one  that  the 
Grovernment  propose  to  follow  in  this  case.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  this  to  the 
House,  in  order  that  the  importers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  may  not  remain  in  doubt 
— that  they  may  not  continue  under  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  have  been  urging  us  to  go.  It  is 
undesirable  that  an  uncertain  state  of  affairs 
should  continue,  and  it  is  not  intended,  there- 
fore, to  make  that  alteration. 

Captain  RUSSELL. — Can  you  give  me  any 
hope  of  a  remission  of  duty  on  cement  used  in 
building  the  Napier  Breakwater  ? 

Mr.  WARD. — I  hope  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, in  the  important  position  he  occupies  in 
the  House,  will  be  serious  for  once. 

Captain  RUSSELL. — I  am  perfectly  serious. 

Mr.  WARD. — If  the  honourable  member  is 
serious  I  will  give  him  his  answer :  that,  as  far 
as  the  Napier  Breakwater  is  concerned,  it  is  nob 
intended  to  make  any  special  concession  to  any 
particular  place.  If  the  honourable  member 
were  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which  the 
Government  are  placed  in  he  would  be  the 
first,  although  his  own  district  was  concerned, 
to  uphold  this  position.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
a  good  opportunity  when  he  was  a  Minister  of 
reducing  it,  but  he  did  not  do  it. 

Captain  RUSSELL.  — I  was  not  Colonial 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  propose  now  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  Canadian  tariff  treaty. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— The  proposed  treaty. 

Mr.  WARD.— Yes,  Sir.  The  honourable 
member  is  somewhat  fastidious  this  evening — 
the  proposed  treaty.    I  think  it  is  indicated 
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in  this  Statement  that  it  is  intended  to  have  it 
ratified  by  the  House,  and  until  it  is  ratified  it 
is,  of  course,  only  a  proposed  treaty.  Now,  Sir, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  tariff  treaty  with  Canada  is  sub- 
ject, as  is  indicated  in  the  Financial  Statement, 
to  its  ratification  by  Parliament.  There  does 
appear  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
some  members  who  are  not  very  anxious  to  see  a 
treaty  entered  into  between  this  and  any  other 
country  that  every  item  in  the  proposed  treaty 
must  be  assented  to,  or  that,  failing  that,  the 
tariff  treaty  will  not  be  given  effect  to.  That  is 
not  the  case,  for,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  House,  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  eliminate  from  the  pro- 
posed treaty  any  item  which  is  regarded  as  not 
material  to  the  welfare  of  any  particular  indus- 
try of  the  country,  that  item  may  be  elimi- 
nated ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the 
Canadian  Government  will — always  assuming 
that  we  do  what  is  fair  to  them — be  prepared  to 
broadly  accept  from  us  any  reasonable  altera- 
tions we  may  make  in  that  tariff.  Now,  strong 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment that,  if  the  proposals  to  admit  Canadian 
timber  and  lumber  into  this  country  are  allowed 
to  pass,  it  will  very  seriously  injure  an  import- 
ant industry  in  the  North  Island.  I  wish  at 
ono&  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
one  of  the  largest  timber  merchants,  in  the 
Provincial  District  of  Wellington  only  yes- 
terday intimated  to  me  that,  in  his  opiuion, 
this  was  entirely  a  mistake ;  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, even  were  the  timber  item  allowed  to  go 
as  it  is,  New  Zealand  could  more  than  hold  its 
own  with  Canada,  and  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  importation  of  their  timber  under 
the  proposed  tariff  treaty.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
the  opinion  of  a  large  timber  merchant  and  saw- 
mill owner  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Wel- 
lington—a man  of  considerable  judgment  and 
experience,  and  a  successful  man  at  that.  I 
hold  that  it  is  our  duty  to  carefully  consider 
the  very  strong  representations  which  have  been 
made  by  those  in  the  Auckland  District  who 
fear  that  the  proposals  will  seriously  injure 
them.  Now,  in  Committee  upon  this  tariff  I 
am  prepared  to  submit  that  particular  item 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and,  if  the 
House  decides  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  tariff  proposals,  then,  Sir,  the  judgment 
of  the  House  will  be  accepted  ;  but  it  will  not 
destroy — and  I  say  it  emphatically — the  treaty 
proposals  with  Canada.  We  are  not  going,  in 
the  consideration  of  an  important  matter  such 
as  this,  to  abandon  our  treaty  proposals  be- 
cause it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  be 
deemed  desirable  to  eliminate  one  or  two  im- 
portant items.  Now,  I  would  indicate  to  the 
House  that  we  are  approaching  these  proposals 
for  a  reciprocal  tariff  with  Canada  broadly. 
We  should  not  adopt  too  narrow  or  too  provin- 
cial a  point  of  view  in  considering  the  possibility 
of  increasing  our  external  trade  wiUi  a  great 
dominion  such  as  Canada  is,  and  I  wish  to  tell 
honourable  members,  in  this  connection,  what 
has  come  under  my  observation  since  these 
proposals  were  submitted  to  the  country.  In 
Mr,  Ward 


New  Zealand  already  there  are  some  manu^ 
factnring  firms  in  other  portiona  of  the  colony^ 
and  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Wellington 
likewise,  who  are  holding  back  from  shipment 
some  of  the  chief  items  which  we  propose  to 
have  put  on  the  free-list  for  Canada.  These 
are  men  of  considerable  experience  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  we  may  accept  it  as  a  dear 
augury  of  what  the  possibilities  of  free  trade 
with  Canada  are  likely  to  be  when  we  find  then^ 
anticipating  the  introduction  of  our  prodacts^ 
to  Canada  free,  and  withholding  from  shipment 
to  other  places  wool  and  tallow  alone.  This  ia- 
an  important  matter,  and  I  think  we  should 
realise  what  the  commercial  community  think 
of  it.  If  honourable  members  will  turn  to^ 
the  table  attached  to  the  Financial  Statement 
they  will  find,  under  the  item  of  "  Wool  and 
accessories  of  wool,"  that  the  importations  to 
Canada  last  year  amounted  to  £904,000.  I  eaa 
referring  to  wool  and  woollen  goods,  down  to 
rugs,  in  the  table  attached  to  the  Statement. 
Now,  £904,000  is  the  value  of  these  artiolea 
imported  into  Canada  last  year,  and  I  ask 
members  of  the  House  to  realise,  in  con- 
sidering the  tariff  proposals,  what  that  means. 
It  means  that  if  we  are  only  able  to  get  half 
of  that  trade  with  Canada  we  create  undeni- 
ably, so  far  as  the  woollen  industries  of  this 
colony  are  concerned,  a  most  active  market;  ' 
we  create  a  most  active  market  for  our  woollen 
goods  in  competition  with  existing  markets  to- 
the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  money  per 
annum  at  least,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  con- 
cerned. What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  it  must  tend  to  our  getting  a  better  valao 
for  our  wool  or  for  a  portion  of  the  wool  which 
we  ship  from  this  country.  Unless  in  the- 
ordinary  course  of  things  our  chief  staple  pro- 
ducts rise  in  value — wool,  frozen  meat,  and 
grain  —  we  may  depend  on  it  the  ordinary 
avenues  of  employment  for  a  considerable  time- 
to  come  will  not  be  so  good  as  they  ought  to  - 
be,  and  it  is  to  those  chief  staple  products  to  • 
which  I  am  referring  that  all  classes  in  this 
country  must  look  if  we  are  going  to  receive- 
the  material  benefits  of  increased  values.  I 
say  to  those  honourable  gentlemen  who  may  be 
prepared  to  object  to  an  item  here  and  there- 
in the  new  tariff  treaties  that  if  honourable - 
gentlemen  realise  wisely  what  it  means  to  this 
country  to  create  these  outside  markets,  and 
realise  what  the  balance  is  in  our  favour, 
they  should  be  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to 
take  in  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  such  a  dominion  as  Canada.  I  ask 
honourable  members,  and  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  particularly,  in  a  matter  of  this- 
sort  not  to  adopt  what  I  may  term  the  narrow 
view  of  party,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  our  external  trade  is  concerned.  I  say  we- 
should  look  beyond  this  view,  and  assist  in< 
opening  up  new  markets  for  our  products,  re- 
membering that  it  is  not  merely  for  the  advan- 
tage of  one  particular  district,  or  one  portion 
of  a  district,  but  for  the  whole  country,  and  it 
is  our  duty,  as  members  who  wish  to  see  this 
colony  prosper,  to  exercise  our  judgment  and 
experience  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  such« 
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A  treaty  with  Canada  as  \vill  assist  the  export 
trade  of  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  that 
spirit  that  honourable  members  will  approach 
this  subject — that  the  only  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  proposed  tariff 
treaty  is  to  have  a  good  treaty,  and  one  which 
will  assist  in  the  exportation  of  our  chief 
products;  and,   in   the  assistance   which    we 

Sropose  to  give  to  the  exportation  of  pro- 
acts  from  this  colony,  we  should  not  act 
unfairly  to  Canada  on  the  other  side.  Again, 
look  at  the  spirit  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment are  displaying  towards  New  Zealand  at 
this  moment.  They  have  offered  to  convey  our 
mails  for  two  years  overland  free  of  charge. 
Contrast  that  with  the  treatment  we  have 
received  from  the  United  States  ever  since  our 
mails  have  been  carried  overland  through  their 
territory.  Time  and  again  the  most  urgent 
^presentations  have  been  made  by  successive 
Governments  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of 
these  mails  over  their  country.  With  what  re- 
sult ?  They  have  always  declined.  Never  in 
a  single  instance  have  they  made  the  slightest 
QQ  concession.  At  che  inception  of  the 
'  proposed  treaty  Canada  has  offered  to 
igive  us  what  upon  our  present  business  means 
a  saving  of  £5,000  a  year  or  thereabouts  for  the 
•conveyance  of  mails  alone.  This  shows  that 
<that  country  is  in  earnest  in  a  desire  to  work 
with  New  Zealand.  It  is  in  earnest;  and  I 
•say,  in  return,  we  should  be  in  earnest  in  our 
•desire  to  try  to  enable  them  to  work  with  us 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
-tries.  Now,  just  one  word  or  two  while  I  am 
■on  tariff  matters,  before  I  proceed  to  deal  with 
•one  or  two  other  items  of  the  Statement  that 
may  seem  of  consequence.  And  honourable 
members  will  notice  that  I  am  not  really  de- 
bating the  Financial  Statement.  I  am  merely 
-endeavouring  to  give  the  House  information 
•upon  what  I  conceive  to  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  honourable  members,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  know,  as  far  as  I  can  give  it 
them,  what  the  Government  is  in  possession 
of.  I  pass  on  to  the  proposed  tariff  treaty  with 
South  Australia.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
people  who  have  particular  interests  in  this 
country,  or  people  who  have  particular  inter- 
ests in  any  other  country,  who  believe  they  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  a  proposal  to  import 
goods  from  another  country,  will  urge  that 
those  goods  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported where  such  importation  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  them.  That  has  been  the  case  so 
far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned.  On  the 
^ne  hand,  we  find  them  objecting  strongly  to 
certain  articles  from  this  colony  being  sent 
there,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
frnit-growers  in  the  North  Island  here  making 
strong  representations  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  to  import  fruit  from  Australia  into 
this  colony  free.  I  say  it  is  the  business  of  this 
House,  in  considering  a  proposal  which  must 
affect  for  weal  or  woe  a  number  of  people  in 
both  countries,  to  approach  it  judiciously.  In 
my  opinion,  we  can,  without  any  injury  to 
£outh  Australia  or  to  ourselves,  adjust  both  of 


the  items  as  to  which  there  is  trouble,  and  I 
say  to  the  House  now  that  the  Government 
have  been  in  frequent  communication  with  the 
South  Australian  Government  in  connection 
with  our  tariff  proposals.  I  think  I  may  give 
the  House  this  assurance  :  that,  when  we  sub- 
mit the  fruit  proposals  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  if  it  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  this 
House  they  are  not  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  country,  they  may  be  varied,  or,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  majority  of  this  House 
decide  such  fruit  is  not  to  be  admitted  at  all» 
that  will  not  destroy  our  tariff  with  South  Aus- 
tralia. I  think  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  consider  this  item 
of  the  importation  of  fruit  into  this  colony,  and 
we  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  South  Australia,  under  which  it 
is  not  to  be  admitted  at  all  if  the  majority 
of  the  House  so  decide.  Now,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  or  two.  Sir,  and  I  feel  almost  inclined 
to  smile  when  I  preface  it  by  saying  that  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City — ^about  an  interview  he 
had  in  connection  with  the  Budget  proposals. 
Sir,  I  must  compliment  some  honourable  mem- 
bers upon  the  wisdom  they  have  displayed  this 
year  as  against  that  which  characterized  their 
utterances  of  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  Government.  Then 
honourable  members  rushed  rather  rapidly  into 
print.  They  put  on  record  their  views  rather 
too  soon,  and  I  think,  in  some  oases,  rather  too 
elaborately.  Now,  my  honourable  friend  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  who  has  seriously  dis- 
cussed the  financial  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  has  allowed  his  opinions  to  go  on 
record.  I  only  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
of  his  statements,  and  to  point  out  how  easy 
it  is  for  an  honourable  member  to  fall  into 
error  and  convey  a  wrong  impression,  and  I 
am  sure  the  honourable  member  has  no  desire 
to  do  that.  Now,  Sir,  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City  is  particularly  fond,  at 
times,  of  using  very  ugly  words,  and  I  find,  in 
connection  with  the  interview,  he  used  a  very 
ugly  word.  He  said  the  sinking  funds  had  been 
"  seized."  Now,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  selects,  apparently,  upon 
every  occasion,  the  word  that  conveys  the  ve^ 
worst  possible  meaning,  and  the  word  that  is 
likely  to  do  the  most  damage,  and  which  may  be 
most  likely  to  prejudicially  affect  any  proposal 
which  this  colony  is  mebking.  In  connection  with 
this  matter,  in  the  interview  to  which  I  allude, 
the  honourable  member  refers  to  the  seizing  of 
the  sinking  funds.  Now,  I  tell  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  the  sinking  funds  have  not 
been  seized  in  any  way. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.--Y0U  are  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WARD.— Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman 
said  the  sinking  funds  had  been  seized.  Now 
he  admits  that  he  is  wrong,  and  says  we  are 
going  to  seize  them.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man should  stick  to  his  colours.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  admits  he  made  a  mistake,  but 
I  am  going  to  pin  him  to  the  statement  ha 
actually  made. 
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Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  did  not  mean  that  you  had 
seized  the  whole  of  the  sinking  funds,  but  you 
have  seized  over  £20,000  illegally,  improperly, 
and  without  warrant. 

Mr.  WARD.— It  does  appear  to  me,  Sir,  that 
my  honourable  friend's  argument  is,  that  if  he 
were  going  to  use  the  sinking  funds  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  operations  of  the  law  he  would 
call  it  a  seizure,  and,  according  to  his  argu- 
ment, the  only  thing  to  make  it  proper  is  to 
have  a  warrant  before  doing  it.  That  appears 
to  be  his  contention.  Now,  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  sinking-fund  matter  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  I  am  going  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  the  difference  in  the  table  in  con- 
nection with  the  decrease  of  sinking  fund  and 
interest,  and  then  we  shall  between  us  probably 
be  able  to  help  other  honourable  members  to 
have  some  conception  of  the  position,  and  to 
form  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— It  will  not  be  very 
clear. 

Mr.  WARD. — Nothing  is  clear  to  the  honour- 
able member— I  thoroughly  understand  that. 
Now,  the  sinking  funds,  1  repeat,  have  not  been 
seized.  If  honourable  members  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  "The  Consolidated  Stock 
Act,  1884,"  they  will  find  there  authority 
for  the  using  of  these  funds,  if  necessary. 
There  is  legal  authority  for  the  whole  of  the 
operations  in  connection  with  these  sinking 
funds.  If  this  legislative  authority  is  wrong, 
why  has  the  House  not  long  ago  repealed  it? 
If,  under  the  operations  of  a  particular  Act  with- 
out the  interference  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  b^  the  Government,  the  law  is  allowed 
to  take  Its  course,  why  should  the  honourable 
member,  who  occupies  a  responsible  position  in 
this  House,  and  whose  opinions  in  the  country 
should  carry  weight — why  should  he,  if  he  says 
that  when  we  are  acting  under  law  the  Govern- 
ment have  seized  the  sinking  funds 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— That  statement  was  not 
applied  except  to  the  Government  Loans  to 
Local  Bodies  Act. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  am  coming  to  that  presently. 
The  honourable  gentleman  should  have  said 
that. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.-I  did  say  that. 

Mr.  WARD. — Now  I  am  coming  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  local  bodies.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
general  statement  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  the  Government  have  seized  the  sinking 
funds;  and  what  I  am  contending  for  is  this :  I 
stated  that,  if  under  the  operations  of  the  law 
the  sinking  funds  were  used  in  the  ordinary 
course,  if  the  honourable  gentleman  was  giving 
expression  to  what  was  right,  and  conveying  a 
correct  impression  of  what  has  been  done  under 
the  operations  of  the  law,  he  should  not  have 
applied  that  term  **  seizure  "  to  any  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  care  what  Government  it  may 
be.  1  say  it  is  a  wrong  term  for  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  use,  for  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  using  of  such  a  term  was  only  in- 
tended to  create  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking.  The  honourable 
member  has  a  very  happy  knack  of  doing  that 
when  it  suits  him. 


Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  WARD.— My  honourable  friend  knows- 
that  I  would  never  attempt  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— That  is  the  trumps 
card  you  play. 

Mr.  WARD.— No,  Sir.  I  am  playing  upon 
the  honourable  member  at  present.  Now,  I 
propose  to  stick  to  this  one  point  where  it  is  so- 
easy  to  convey  a  wrong  impression ;  where  the 
desire  appears  to  be  to  make  the  public  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  are  doing  something, 
contrary  to  law — something  unusual ;  that  we 
are  a  Government  who  are  looking  round  in 
every  direction  to  make  a  seizure  of  something 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  tho 
Government  have  no  right  to  have.  Now, 
those  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  disregard- 
ing the  possibility  in  the  long  future  when 
they— it  may  be  in  1910  or  1920 — come  on  to- 
this  side  of  the  House,  are  anxious  to  prevent 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  law  in  order  that 
the  present  Government  shall  not  have  the 
benefits  the  law  confers.  They  want  the  advan- 
tages to  be  held  over  for  themselves :  that  must 
be  their  motive,  because  they  must  know  if  they 
were  here  themselves  the  law  would  operate  in 
the  direction  I  intimated.  And  when  we  find 
an  honourable  member  like  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  giving  effect  to  what  ia 
undoubtedly  a  misleading  term,  in  order  to  mis- 
lead  the  people  in  the  colony,  I  am  amazed  at 
the  political  audacity  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. And  then,  what  astonishes  me  is  this  : 
Does  the  honourable  member  allow  this  to  go 
forth  with  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  public  are 
going  to  be  misled  ?  For  a  time  some  unthink- 
ing people  may  be  misled.  When  we  find  ugly 
terms  such  as  this  made  use  of,  particularly  in» 
view  of  what  we  know,  I  say  it  is  our  business  to 
put  the  correct  position  before  the  House  and 
the  country.  Now,  what  I  want  to  tell  honour- 
able members  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
solidated Stock  Act  of  1884  is  that  it  is  not- 
until  after  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General 
ha.s  approved,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
accretions  of  the  sinking  fund  that  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  terms  seizure  of  them 
can  be  given  effect  to.  Does  the  honourable 
member  mean  to  contend  that  the  Controller 
and  Auditor-General  would  approve  of  any 
Government  in  ofiice  doing  an  illegal  thing? 
Does  the  honourable  member  mean  to  imply- 
that  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General,  who, 
under  statute,  has  certain  powers  conferred  on 
him,  would  approve  of  what  the  law  does  not 
authorise  to  be  done?  I  say,  in  putting  for- 
ward to  the  country  that  we  have  seized  the 
sinking  funds,  as  he  has  done,  he  has  put  for- 
ward an  inaccurate  position,  and  one  which 
honourable  members,  if  they  look  into  the 
facts  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  real  position,, 
will  find  to  be  absolutely  as  I  have  indicated 
to  the  House.  .  Even  the  honourable  member^ 
for  Patea,  I  see,  admits  my  contention  is  prac- 
tically correct — and  I  always  fall  back  in  my 
desire  to  have  an  authoritative  legal  Opposition 
opinion  upon  the  aoumen  of  one  distinguished 
legal  luminary  as  against  that  of  another  on»- 
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who  has  been  giving  public  utterances  to  the 
contrary.  Now,  I  will  read  what  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City  said  in  1886, 
in  connection  with  the  sinking-funds ;  and  I 
think 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— The  honourable  gentleman 
is  entirely  misrepresenting  me. 

Mr.  WABD.— I  have  not  finished  yet.  He 
says,— 

"  And  how  does  the  honourable  gentleman 
make  this  out  ?  First,  he  complains  about  the 
£25,000  derived  from  the  conversion  of  loans 
being  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He 
wants  to  know  what  right  we  had  to  put  that 
money  into  that  fund.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  what  else  we  were  to  do 
with  the  money.  Would  the  honourable  gentle- 
man have  had  us  not  comply  with  the  law? 
The  law  says  distinctly  that  that  money  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund.  What  else 
should  we  have  done  with  it  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that,  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  not  paid  the 
£25,000  into  that  fund,  but  had  applied  it  to 
some  other  purpose,  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  come 
down  here  and  to  exclaim  about  such  a  dread- 
ful breach  of  the  law." 

That  is  from  my  honourable  friend's  own 
speech  on  the  same  question,  and  he  was  argu- 
ing that  what  was  done  here  was  in  compliance 
with  the  law  ;  and  now,  because  we  have  done 
it,  forgetting  what  he  said  in  1886,  he  gives  the 
whole  position  away,  and  says  we  have  seized 
the  sinking  funds.  What  did  he  do  in  1886  ? 
He  complied  with  the  law  of  1884.  He  was 
working  under  the  law  of  1884.  We  are  work- 
ing under  the  law  of  1884.  If  the  present 
Qovemment  seized  the  sinking  funds,  then  he 
ought  to  have  been  in  some  other  place  long 
ago,  because  in  1886  he  seized  the  sinking 
funds,  and  defended  it  in  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made  to  the  House.  And  yet  we  find  him 
coming  along  here  in  1895  and  holding  the 
Government  up  with  a  desire  to  have  us  put  in 
a  false  position  with  regard  to  our  operations 
under  the  law  in  reference  to  this  particular 
matter.  I  hope  my  honourable  friend  will, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer —  I  do 
hope  he  will  be  more  careful  to  put  on  record 
what  really  are  actually  the  facts,  and  not 
mislead,  and  place  me  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  my  sleep  disturbed  for  a  week 
over  the  seizure  in  the  way  it  has  been.  It  is 
a  Yery  serious  matter,  and  one  that  I  am  sure 
the  House  must  very  much  deplore.  Now,  Sir, 
I  propose  to  deal  with  the  local  bodies'  loans 
sinking  funds.  There  has  been  no  seizure  of 
those  sinking  funds. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Annexed. 

Mr.  WABD.—  There  has  been  no  annexation 
of  these  sinking  funds.  Now,  what  next  does 
the  honourable  gentleman  want  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Collared. 

Mr.  WABD.— Well,  that  is  another  word; 
there  has  been  no  collaring  of  the  sinking  funds. 
Could  the  honourable  gentleman  suggest  an- 
other word,  so  that  I  may  correct  it  ?  because  I 
am  very  anxious  to  put  the  honourable  gentle- 
i  right.    There  has  been  no  seizure  of  the 


sinking  funds  belonging  to  the  local  bodies' 
loans  whatever.  The  honourable  gentleman 
is  saying  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  I 
presume. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— You  said  it  in  your  State* 
ment — that  you  proposed  to  take  sinking  funds. 

Mr.  WABD.— But  the  honourable  gentleman 
says  there  has  been  seizure  of  the  local  bodies' 
loans  sinking  funds. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— So  I  say— £140,000. 

Mr.  WABD.— The  honourable  gentleman  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  I  propose  to  put  him  right. 
There  has  been  no  seizure  of  those  sinking 
funds.  When  they  fall  due,  then  will  be  the 
time  when  the  point  he  has  raised  should  be 
discussed,  and  to  consider  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  to  which  I  have  referred  is  to 
be  given  effect  to  or  not.  The  honourable 
member  may  shake  his  head,  but  I  say  what  he 
says  has  been  done  has  not  been  done,  and 
I  give  him  a  most  emphatic  contradiction.- 
I  say.  Sir,  that,  from  the  information  in  my 
possession,  that  has  not  been  done.  That  is 
my  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman. 
Now,  Sir,  but  supposing— let  me  come  to  this 
point:  supposing  that  this  had  been  done, 
who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  The  law  introduced 
by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout). 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— No. 

Mr.  WABD.— Sir,  that  is  the  position.  I 
had  the  position  looked  up,  and  I  believe  my 
information  is  right.  If  the  honoiirable  mem- 
ber can  show  me  I  am  wrong,  I  will  be  one  of 
the  first  to  acknowledge  I  am  wrong;  but  I 
have  the  information  placed  in  my  possession, 
and  if  that  position  is  due  to  anything  it  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  law  introduced  by 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City.  It  is- 
the  honourable  gentleman's  law  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  If  it  is  a  bad  law,  then  I  think 
we  should  amend  it. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— It  is  not  the  law  at  all. 

Mr.  WABD.— That  is  the  position  put  before 
me,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  knows  that 
when  I  ma^e  that  statement  I  would  not  make 
it  lightly,  but  from  the  official  documents  I 
have  in  my  possession  now.  It  is  a  point  that 
can  be  very  easily  cleared  up.  I  want  now  to- 
refer  to  the  table  in  the  Financial  Statement 
showing  the  annual  charges  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  and  the  difference  of  £216,000 
between  the  years'  1895  and  1894.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  House  on  that 
point :  I  wish  specially  to  make  this  position 
as  clear  as  I  can.  I  will  ask  honourable 
members  to  recollect  the  fact  that  in  last 
year's  Financial  Statement  I  sketched  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  make  a  change 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  dealing  with 
our  drawn  bonds.  I  stated  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  speaking  from  memory,  that  when 
the  proposed  alteration  was  given  effect  to- 
it  would  materially  alter  the  position.  Now, 
Sir,  in  this  year's  Financial  Statement  you 
have  the  result  of  what  that  proposal  was. 
You  have  the  realisation  of  the  change  that 
was  sketched  out  last  year  as  that  which  we 
intended  to  bring  about.   It  is  implied  by  some: 
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honourable  members  in  connection  with  this 
particular  matter  that  the  full  £216,000  referred 
to  there  wm  caused  by  the  alteration.  I  propose 
to  tell  the  House  what  would  be  the  actual 
condition  or  the  actual  position  so  far  as  our 
interest  on  loans  is  concerned — because  it  is 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  will  show  them  - 
what  would  have  been  the  position  had  this 
alteration  not  been  made  at  all,  and  then 
honourable  members  can  judge  by  comparison 
And  will  be  able  to  get  at  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  table  had  we  not  made  the 
alteration.  It  is  not  in  any  way  contended,  I 
presume,  that  the  proposed  alteration  sketched 
■out  last  year  was  not  a  good  one  to  make,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  change  was  a  very  desirable 
one,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  was 
not  condemned  by  honourable  members  who 
understood  the  proposal :  on  the  contrary,  it 
met  with  the  approval  of  those  who  understood 
it.  I  propose  now  to  say  what  the  position  would 
be  if  we  had  not  altered  the  system.  Well,  Sir, 
if  honourable  members  will  compare  the  inter- 
est actually  paid  over  in  1894-95  with  the  inter- 
-est  paid  over  in  1893-94  they  will  find  there  has 
been  a  saving  of  £103,088.  £15,542  arises  from 
the  issue  of  new  debentures  during  the  year 
in  respect  of  land- purchases,  improvement  of 
settlement,  et  cetera ;  £27,680  from  the  issue  of 
3j-per-cent.  stock  for  the  conversion  of  loans, 
Jind  £1,103  on  account  of  interest  for  advances  on 
guaranteed  debentures  and  debentures  held  by 
the  Public  Works  Fund  on  which  interest  was 
not  charged  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  £8,613  was  saved  by  conversion ;  £128,631 
by  the  alteration  of  system  in  remitting  interest 
on  the  Consols  of  1867 ;  £2,497  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  Consolidated  Stock  Act  1884  debentures ; 
And  £11,425  in  respect  of  Treasury  bills,  the 
amount  of  bills  issued  being  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Now,  Sir,  the  change  in  the  system  of  provid- 
ing for  the  interest  of  the  consolidated  loan  of 
1867  came  into  operation  after  the  first  quarter 
-of  last  year.  Our  interest-charges  last  year 
under  the  old  system,  had  that  system  been 
•continued,  would  have  amounted  to  £125,769 
more  than  is  charged  in  our  books.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  system  sketched  out  in  the  Fi- 
nancial Statement  of  last  year.  I  am  trying 
to  point  out  the  actual  results  of  the  change 
•of  system.  If  the  old  svstem  had  been  con- 
tinued the  difference  would  have  been  £125,769 
more  for  our  interest-charge  than  is  shown. 
Honourable  members  will  see  that  £125,769 
•does  not  amount  to  £216,000,  the  difference  in 
two  years  which  the  table  of  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  in  the  State- 
ment shows.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the 
position  that  we  have  not  stated  that  we  have 
a  saving  of  £216,000  as  against  the  year  preced- 
ing. If  honourable  members  would  only  take 
an  intelligent  interest  and  follow  consecutively 
the  different  Financial  Statements  delivered 
from  year  to  year,  and  contrast  these  documents 
with  each  other,  they  would  see  that  all  this 
is  in  conformity  with  the  proposal  sketched  out 
last  year.  I  do  not  think  honourable  members 
"Would  have  expected  I  should  place  before  them 
Mr.  Ward 


an  incorrect  position  in  connection  with  this 
account.  Having  indicated  what  the  change  is, 
the  actual  results  of  the  new  system  as  against 
the  old  system  must  be  shown  in  the  Financial 
Statement,  and  that  is  what  has  been  done. 
But  some  honourable  members  are  asserting 
that  the  whole  of  this  £216,000  is  represented 
not  by  a  saving  in  any  way  whatever,  but  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  change  of  system  indicated 
in  the  Financial  Statement  of  last  year.  That 
is  not  so ;  but  I  say  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  amount  is  the  result  of  the  change  to 
which  I  refer,  and  which  is  not  a  saving.  I 
say  that. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— The  Statement  is  wrong. 

Mr.  WARD. -r- It  is  not  wrong.  It  is  the 
want  of  intelligence  of  my  honourable  friend  in 
not  being  able  to  understand  it  which  is  wrong. 
It  is  not  my  duty  to  make  such  a  want  of  in- 
telligence right  in  the  Financial  Statement. 
My  business  is  to  put  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment what  the  amount  of  the  annual  charges 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  was  last  year. 
Having  sketched  to  the  House  what  the  pro- 
posed change  was,  it  was  my  business  to  put 
in  the  Financial  Statement  the  results  of  the 
altered  syEtem,  honourable  members  knowing 
full  well  that  the  altered  system  was  responsible 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  difference 
shown.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  sketched  it  fairly  and, 
I  hope,  clearly.  I  stated  last  year  that  even 
with  the  explanation  of  the  change  of  system 
it  was  difficult  to  understand.  I  find  no  fanlt 
with  any  honourable  member  for  not  fully 
understanding  it.  It  is  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  I  say  so  now. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— You  did  not  say  that 
just  now. 

Mr.  WARD. — The  honourable  member  seems 
to  me  to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  make 
any  interjection  he  thinks  proper.  He  thinks 
that  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  do  to  others  in 
debate,  and  he  thinks  I  am  to  keep  my  tongue 
quiet,  and  not  to  retort.  As  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety, and  in  self-defence,  I  am  only  indulging 
my  ordinary  rights,  and  intend  to  do  so,  and 

8  30  honourable  member  must  not  take 

offence.  I  take  no  offence  at  his  good- 
natured  interjections ;  and  my  rejoinders,  I 
hope,  are  good-natured  too. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  wiU  let  daylight 
into  it  directly. 

Mr.  WARD. — All  right.  Considering  I  have 
knocked  daylight  out  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, I  think  that  is  only  right.  Now,  I  did 
intend  to  give  the  House,  in  detail,  the  whole 
position,  and  the  whole  of  the  figures  for  1894, 
under  the  various  loans,  as  compared  with 
1895 ;  but  it  would  take  me  a  good  deal  more 
than  five  minutes  to  do  this,  and  I  cannot  oom- 
mence  to  sketch  the  matter  and  leave  it  im- 
perfectly finished.  Now,  what  I  want  to  say  is 
this :  I  ask  honourable  members,  in  considering 
the  proposals  in  this  Financial  Statement,  to 
recollect  that  it  is,  at  any  rate,  my  desire  that 
the  fullest  information  should  be  placed  at 
their  disposal.  I  expect  to  find  myself  abused 
by  my  honourable  friend  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition for  having  given  altogether  too  volumi- 
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noQB  a  Financial  Statement.  If  that  is  said,  I 
would  say  that  my  desire  has  been  upon  this 
•occasion,  whether  with  good  judgment  or  with 
bad  judgment,  to  furnish  as  fully  as  I  possibly 
-could  in  every  possible  way  information,  so 
that  honourable  members  might  in  their  own 
way  grasp  the  position.  And,  in  addition  to 
that,  they  will  find  more  tables  attached  to  the 
Pinancial  Statement  than  have  ever  been  at- 
tached to  one  before.  That  has  been  done  with 
the  object  of  enabling  them  to  get  a  good 
: grasp  of  the  financial  position  of  the  country. 
That  has  been  my  desire,  and  so  I  ask  honour- 
able members,  in  considering  the  proposals 
which  are  sketched  here,  to  recollect  that  there 
are  important  changes  made  in  connection 
with  our  drawn  bonds,  to  which  I  have  alluded  ; 
■and  there  are  important  proposals  for  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  relationships  with  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that, 
while  I  recognise  there  are  many  points  in  the 
Statement  which  necessarily  must  call  for  a 
vast  diversity  of  opinion,  I  ask  both  sides  of 
the  House,  in  considering  and  discussing  the 
matters  dealt  with,  to  do  so  impartially — as 
-critically  aa  you  like — but  from  first  to  last  our 
object  should  be  to  give  effect  to  something 
which  will  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the 
-country. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— I  wish  to  make  a  personal 
•explanation.  The  honourable  member  pur- 
ported to  quote  a  statement  I  made  to  a  re- 
porter, and  he  says  I  said  that  he  had  seized 
the  sinking  fund,  referring  to  the  sinking  funds 
belonging  to  the  loans.  Sir,  I  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  These  are  the  words  I  used;  they 
will  be  seen  in  fall  in  the  New  Zealand  Herald 
of  Thursday,  the  1st  August,  1895.  The  words 
-are  as  follow : — 

''There  is  a  hint  at  the  conversion  of  our 
stocks,  but  it  is  not  stated  how  it  is  to  be  done  ; 
and  there  is  a  proposal  for  extinguishing  our 
public  debt  in  the  dim  future.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  should  be  reckoned,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  seize  £20,000  of  sinking  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  which 
•created  a  sinking  fund  so  that  loans  would  be 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  term.  By  the 
.amending  Act  of  1892  the  Treasurer  assumes 
the  power  to  seize  the  sinking  funds.  It  is 
most  extraordinary  that  he  should  seize  these 
linking  funds  and  in  the  same  statement  hint 
at  the  desirability  of  extinguishing  the  public 
-debt.  It  shows  the  Treasurer  is  not  sincere  in 
his  statement.  I  asked  him  what  it  meant, 
but,  after  conferring  with  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  about  it 
himself." 

Those  are  the  words  I  used.  I  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  general  sinking  fund, 
but  dealt  with  a  special  loan  which  was  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1884  was 
passed,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  that  Act. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— Might  I  be  allowed  to 
.ask  the  Treasurer  a  question,  before  the  debate 
proceeds  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  if  he  will  forth- 
with lay  upon  the  table  those  figures  he  used, 
4Uid  the  voluminous  notes  he  has  in  connection 
with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund.    They  cer- 


tainly ought  to  be  printed  and  circulated  im- 
mediately, for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Opposition.  I  would  ask  also  whether 
he  intends  to  proceed  with  this  debate  to- 
night, inasmuch  as  he  has  now  made  a  new 
Financial  Statement,  and  it  seems  to  me,  under 
the  circumstances 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— You  are  going  beyond  the 
limit  allowed  in  asking  a  question. 

Captain  RUSSQLL.— I  simply  wish  to  ask 
if  he  will  lay  the  propositions  of  the  new 
tariff  on  the  table,  so  that  the  Opposition  may 
have  the  benefit  of  seeing  in  print  the  pro- 
posals, which  are  the  financial  proposals  en- 
tirely recast;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  them 
before  we  debate  them. 

Mr.  WARD. — The  honourable  member  seems 
tome,  in  the  first  place,  in  making  that  request, 
to  be  paying  me  the  greatest  possible  compli- 
ment. vErhat  is  he  asking  me  to  do  ?  To  make 
the  Opposition  a  present  of  my  rough  notes, 
which  I  have  used  to  enable  me  to  place  before 
the  House  some  of  the  teuoXs  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  affairs.  That  is  what  the 
honourable  member  is  asking  me  to  do ;  and  I 
am  very  much  surprised  at  an  honourable  mem- 
ber of  his  experience  making  such  a  request. 
I  can  only  say  I  shall  not  have  my  own  notes 
printed  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
I  am  not  going  to  establish  a  precedent  of  that 
sort,  courteous  smd  all  as  I  may  desire  to  be. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  honourable  gentleman 
can  think  of  asking  for  anything  of  the  sort. 
Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  asks  that 
the  debate  may  be  adjourned.  For  what  rea- 
son ?  Because  I  have  exercised  my  right— one 
of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  me  and  upon 
every  other  member  of  the  House,  because  I 
have  done  what  the  Standing  Orders  say  I  am 
entitled  to  do.  If  that  is  to  be  the  system, — 
that,  when  an  honourable  member  complies 
with  the  Standing  Orders  to  place  before  the 
House  his  views  upon  a  particular  matter,  the 
Opposition  say  that  they  cannot  debate  the 
Statement  without  adjourning  from  day  to  day, 
— I  must  say  the  request  is  one  that  is  in  no 
way  warranted. 

Captain  RUSSELL.  —  I  simply  ask  which 
tariff  we  are  to  discuss,— the  tariff  introduced 
a  week  ago,  or  the  tariff  brought  before  us  to- 
night. If  the  honourable  member  will  tell  us 
which  tariff,  and  adjourn  for  only  a  short  time, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  proposals  before 
us,  that  will  do.  All  I  do  claim  is  the  right  to 
know  what  we  are  going  to  discuss. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  should  like  to  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman  a  question.  It  is  this : 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  put  such  an  altered 
face  upon  certain  things  that  my  honourable 
friends,  having  their  speeches  prepared,  find  the 
bottom  is  knocked  out  of  them,  and  are  they 
not  asking  for  time  to  prepare  fresh  speeches? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  whether  he  will  not  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  regard  to  the  figures  he  has  just  used  as 
to  interest  and  sinking  fund.  He  referred  to 
the  table  on  page  ix.  of  the  Statement,  and 
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made  an  explanation  of  it,  using  certain  figures. 
These  figures  are  necessary.  One  could  not 
follow  all  the  figures  and  take  them  down. 
Will  he  not  lay  those  on  tbe  table,  and  have 
them  printed  and  circulated  ?  They  ought  to 
be  in  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WARD. — Certainly  not — most  certainly 
not.    They  are  all  in  the  Statement  already. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.  — Sir,  the  Hon.  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  this  year  adopted  the 
same  tactics  as  he  did  last  year— that  is,  he 
has  been  been  introducing  a  new  precedent, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  followed  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  who  will  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  succeed  him.  Sir,  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  remarks  that 
he  has  made  this  evening.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  entirely 
altered  the  policy  disclosed  in  his  Financial 
Statement  delivered  on  Tuesday  last.  He  has 
completely  altered  the  tariff  proposals.  He  has 
admitted  that  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  accept  modifications  in  the  proposed  treaty 
with  Canada,  and  also  in  the  proposed  treaty 
with  South  Australia ;  and,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  put  it,  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
that  he  and  the  members  of  the  Government 
should  ask  us  to  come  here  to-night  and  dis- 
cuss proposals  which  are  not  contained  in  tbe 
Financial  Statement.     We  did  come  here  pre- 

gired  to  discuss  the  policy  as  disclosed  in  the 
udget  delivered  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  on 
Tuesday  last,  but  we  did  not  come  prepared 
to  discuss  an  entirely  new  policy,  such  as  is 
enunciated  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  bis 
speech  this  evening.  Sir,  the  Budget  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  although  it  is,  I  suppose, 
the  most  bulky  document  ever  delivered  by 
any  Colonial  Treasurer,  is  of  tbe  tamest  pos- 
sible character ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  proposed 
treaties  with  Canada  and  South  Australia,  and 
the  tariff  proposals,  there  would  be  very  little  for 
members  of  the  House  to  discuss,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  its  discussion  would  not  be  very 
long.  The  Treasurer  in  his  Statement  ex- 
presses his  pleasure  and  congratulation  upon 
the  successful  finances  of  the  year.  If  tbe  policy 
indicated  in  the  Budget — which,  I  consider,  is 
"  SuflScient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof " — is 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  colony  as  a  source 
of  gratification,  then  I  can  only  regret  it.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  see  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  Statement  to  cause  any  person  to  be 
gratified  with  it.  The  only  thing  on  which  I 
can  congratulate  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  tbe  absence  of  those  wild-cat 
schemes  which  were  such  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Budget  of  last  year.  The  Tresksurer  has 
resorted  to  all  the  arts  and  devices  at  his  com- 
mand to  make  the  Budget  pleasant  and  plau- 
sible reading ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
case  of  casual  readers  his  statements  will  be 
likely  to  lead  them  astray ;  but  those  persons 
who  read  the  Statement  carefully  through  for 
the  purpose  of  making  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  financial  position  of  the 
country  will  not  be  so  deceived.  The  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  for  the  year  shows  that 
the  Treasurer  had  on  the  8l8t  March  last 
Mr,  Allen 


a  surplus  of  £180,000— that  is,  £110,000  len 
than  the  surplus  of  last  year;  and  still  the 
Treasurer  endeavours  to  show  to  the  couiUry 
that  the  financial  position  is  as  prosperous  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  figures  contained  in 
the  Budget  show  very  clearly  to  my  mind  that 
we  have  reached  a  position  of  bed-rock,  both  as 
regards  the  consolidated  revenue  and  also  the 
Public  Works  Fund.  The  Treasurer  again  this 
year  has  adopted  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
pernicious  practice,  of  bringing  forward  as  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  of  the  year  the  amount 
that  was  paid  into  the  Public  Works  Fund. 
Last  year  the  sum  of  £250,000  was  set  apart 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  credit  of 
the  Public  Works  Fund,  and,  as  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  money  had  been  expended 
long  before  the  81st  March  last,  it  ceased  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  there- 
fore has  no  right  to  be  introduced  from  year 
to  year  as  a  portion  of  the  surplus  of  the 
year.  The  Treasurer  has  evidently  adopted  this 
practice  of  including  the  amount  expended 
upon  public  works  during  the  year  as  a  portion 
of  his  surplus  in  order  to  swell  his  figures^ 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  those  in  England  who  may  be 
interested. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  honourable,  gentleman  has  used  a  word 
which,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker's  attention  should 
be  called  to.  The  honourable  member  has 
just  said  that  I  had  done  something  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  deceiving  the  people  of  England.  I  say 
no  honourable  member  has  a  right  to  apply 
such  a  term  to  any  member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  am  quite  of  opinion  that 
such  a  term  as  **  wilful  deception  "  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  colony. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.  — I  will  withdraw  the 
word,  and  will  say  "  mislead." 

Mr.  SPEAKER.- 1  do  not  think  the  honour- 
able member  brings  himself  into  order  by  sub- 
stituting a  word  so  similar  in  meaning  for  the 
one  he  has  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.  — I  will  obey  your 
ruling.  Sir,  and  will  withdraw  that  word  also, 
and  will  only  say  that  I  cannot  find  a  word 
suitable  to  express  my  meaning.  The  Trea- 
surer also  expresses  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
inform  honourable  members  that  during  the 
year  he  had  reduced  the  amount  of  Treasury 
bills  outstanding  by  £1,000;  and  I  remember 
distinctly  that  when  he  made  this  statement  he 
was  applauded  by  honourable  members  sitting, 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  date  when  this  remark- 
able feat  was  accomplished.  I  believe,  if  one 
could  only  see  the  books  of  the  Treasury,, 
it  would  be  found  that  it  was  made  very 
closely  towards  the  end  of  the  financial  year,, 
for  we  find,  by  perusing  the  June  quarter's 
return,  which  was  published  on  Wednesday 
last,  that  during  the  quarter  Treasury  bills  to 
the  extent  of  £1,060,000  were  issued^  and 
£79,000  paid  ofi,  leaving  Treasury  bills  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  the  value 
of  £980,000,  or  £55,000  more  than  were  out  at 
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the  same  period  last  year.  Now,  as  the  Treasurer 
has  already  told  us  tbat  we  commenced  the  pre- 
sent financial  year  with  a  surplus  of  £180,000, 
out  of  which  he  proposes  to  pay  into  the  Public 
Works  Fund  £160.000,  and  as  the  bulk  of  that 
money  will  be  expended  long  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  trust  the  Treasurer  will  not,  in  the 
Financial  Statement  of  next  year,  bring  for- 
ward this  £150,000  in  order  to  bolster  up  a 
surplas  at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year. 
We  are  also  told  by  the  Treasurer— in  fact,  he 
congratulates  himself  upon  it  in  the  Statement 
— that  he  has  been  able  to  make  a  large  saving 
in  the  payment  of  interest  on  Treasury  bills 
during  the  year,  and  he  owes  that  to  the  fact 
that  he  collected  the  land-tax  before  its  due  date. 
I  do  not  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer  ought  to 
congratulate  himself,  or  the  country,  upon 
being  in  a  position  to  save  any  interest  in  the 
payment  of  Treasury  bills,  when  honourable 
members  know  perfectly  well  that  that  saving 
was  effected  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were 
compelled  by  law  to  pay  the  land-tax  four 
months  before  its  due  date. 

Mr.  WABD. — The  honourable  member  so  col- 
lected it. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.— Yes;  but  we  did  not 
make  a  boast  about  it.  That  paragraph  will 
not  be  pleasant  reading  to  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  tax.  We  are  also  told  by  the 
Treasurer  that  the  Public  Works  Fund  is  prac- 
tically exhausted,  and  that  it  has  to  be  supple- 
mented from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  public  works  of  the  country. 
And  we  are  told  that  on  the  81st  March  last 
there  was  only  a  sum  to  the  credit  of  Part  I. 
of  £268,525,  with  liabilities  outstanding  of 
£229,076,  showing  that  the  whole  money  avail- 
able for  new  votes  during  the  present  finan- 
cial year  only  amounted  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
£39,000.  And  in  Part  II.  upon  the  Slst  March 
last  he  had  to  the  credit  of  that  fund  £26,604, 
with  liabilities  outstanding  amounting  to 
£14,097,  showing  that  for  new  votes  under  this 
Part  the  sum  of  £12,000  will  only  be  available 
for  the  present  year.  There  is  no  indication  in 
the  Budget  as  to  what  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  for  the  future  in  connection  with 
the  carrying-out  of  public  works  in  the  colony. 
The  Government  have  been  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting the  country  to  believe  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  moneys  that  have  been  expended 
-on  public  works  since  their  accession  to  office 
have  been  contributed  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  moneys  that  have  been  credited  to 
the  Public  Works  Fund  since  the  Slst  March, 
1S91,  including  the  amount  of  loan-moneys  at 
the  credit  of  the  fund  on  that  date,  came  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  £2,000,000— as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  over  that.  Of  this  amount,  £730,000 
was  contributed  by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or 
out  of  that  fund ;  £541,000  has  been  taken  from 
the  sinking  fund,  and  £100,000  of  this  amount 
was  used  by  the  Government  in  order  to  redeem 
part  of  the  floating  debt.  This  shows  that  no 
less  a  sum  than  £127,000  of  loan-money  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Government  since 
the  Slst  March,  1891.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
money  taken  from    the   sinking  fund  is  not 


borrowed  money ;  but  it  can  be  termed  nothing 
else  than  borrowed  money,  because  every  £1,000- 
taken  from  the  sinking  fund  increases  the  net 
debt  of  the  colony  by  a  similar  amount.  Out  of 
this  large  sum  of  £2,000,000  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  at  their  disposal  since  the  Slst 
March,  1891.  there  now  only  remains  £295,000, 
against  which  there  are  liabilities  amounting 
to  £243,000,  and  this  leaves  only  a  balance  of 
£52,000  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
sent financial  year.  We  are  also  told  in  the 
Financial  Statement  that  the  expenditure  upon 
public  works,  and  under  the  measures  passed 
during  the  last  financial  year,  amounted  to 
£859,782;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  that  sum  appears  to  be  small  for 
expenditure  on  public  works  during  the  year, 
there  were  several  amounts  expended  by  the- 
Government  in  opening  up  Crown  lands  before 
sale,  upon  the  purchase  of  Native  lands,  and 
also  upon  the  improvement  of  Native  lands. 
These  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £89,000  upon  the 
improvement  of  Native  lands,  and  to  £101,008 
upon  the  purchase  of  Native  lands,  making, 
a  total  expenditure  of  £549,794.  Honourable 
members  will  remember  that  before  the  present 
Government  entered  office  the  charges  now 
set  against  the  Land  Improvement  Account  and 
the  Purchase  of  Native  Lands  Account  were 
formerly  included  in  the  public-works  ex- 
penditure out  of  loan.  But,  as  we  have  a  non- 
Dorrowing  Government,  they  do  not  go  upon 
the  London  market  for  borrowed  money  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  of  the  public  works 
carried  out  in  a  proper  manner,  but  they  pre- 
fer to  pass  a  lot  o!  little  Bills  empowering, 
them  to  raise  money,  and  this  they  called  non- 
borrowing.  In  connection  with  this,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently  as  regards  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  borrowed  by 
this  Government  since  they  entered  office^ 
We  were  told  last  year  by  the  Ministry,  when 
psissing  the  Lands  Improvement  Act,  that  the 
money  was  to  be  used  solely  with  the  object  of 
improving  Crown  lands,  and  of  giving  access  to 
Crown  lands;  for  the  improvement  of  Native 
lands,  and  for  the  reading  of  such.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  number  of  honourable  members- 
who  supported  the  passage  of  that  Bill,  had 
they  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
that  has  been  raised  under  the  Act  would  be 
expended  on  works  other  than  were  intended 
when  the  Act  was  passed,  would  not  have  voted 
for  it.  A  portion  of  this  money  that  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  Crown 
lands  has  been  expended  on  the  ordinary  roads 
of  the  colony. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— In  what  district? 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.  — I  will  name  them 
when  the  Public  Works  Statement  is  brought 
down,  and  I  will  give  the  honourable  gentle- 
man plenty  of  names  then.  I  look  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  Public  Works 
Statement,  and  I  suppose  that  when  that 
document  is  introduced  the  Government  will 
indicate  what  their  proposals  are  for  the  future 
as  regards  the  public  works  of  the  colony,  the 
extension  of  railways,  et  cetera.  A  great  deal  waa 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  when  passing. 
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the  Consols  Acb  last  year,  and  also  by  the 
Premier,  as  to  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
that  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  colony 
by  persons  who  were  afraid  to  allow  their 
money  to  remain  in  the  ordinary  banks  of  the 
•colony  or  to  invest  them  in  banks.  I  think 
we  were  told  by  the  Premier  that  this  money 
-was  stowed  away  in  old  stockings  and  teapots ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  members  of  the 
Government  were  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
miserable  sum  that  has  been  invested  in 
Consols  during  the  present  year,  and  that  those 
•persons  who  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  Pre- 
mier as  having  large  sums  of  money  stowed 
away  will  still  prefer  to  have  it  in  their  old 
stockings  and  teapots  to  investing  it  in  Govern- 
ment Consols. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — They  put  it  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.  —  We  have  also  the 
other  peculiar  transaction  in  connection  with 
the  Consols  that  has  already  been  described  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I  refer  to  the  deposit 
of  £150,000  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand  money 
in  the  Consols.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  may 
consider  that  a  good  investment  for  the  colony, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  considered 
by  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land as  a  good  investment  if  they  see  that 
they  are  only  receiving  3}  per  cent,  for  it,  and 
that  they  have  to  pay  the  English  bondholder 
-4  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  the  money. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — They  cannot  get  that  in 
foreign  stocks. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.— I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  will  require  at  their  next  meeting  to 
know  why  this  money  was  lent  at  8^  per  cent. 
The  Budget  in  connection  with  the  public 
debt  occupies  two  and  a  quarter  or  two  and  a 
half  pages.  Formerly  the  public  debt  occu- 
pied a  very  small  space  in  the  Budget,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  Treasurer  has  devoted 
■considerable  space  to  the  public  debt  this  year, 
and  the  whole  section  is  so  very  voluminous 
with  words  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
casual  reader  to  make  either  head  or  tail  of  it ; 
but  in  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  particulars 
under  various  headings  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Treasurer  has  stated  that  the  increase  in 
the  public  debt  of  the  colony  only  amounts  to 
£1,500,000.  This  statement  is  a  most  mislead- 
ing one.  On  page  ix.  the  honourable  gentle- 
man produces,  or  he  furnishes  the  House  with, 
a  table,  and  at  the  top  of  the  page  it  shows  the 
amount  of  the  gross  debt  as  existing  on  the 
dlst  March,  1891 ;  and  then  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  it  shows  these  words:  **Net  increase 
of  the  public  debt,  £1,600,000."  Now,  any 
ordinary  member  reading  the  statement  would 
be  misled  into  believing  that  the  net  debt  of 
the  colony  had  only  increased  during  the  three 
years  by  £1,500,000 ;  but,  if  honourable  mem- 
bers will  take  the  trouble  to  look  the  matter  up 
for  themselves,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
they  will  find  that  the  net  debt  on  the  81st 
March,  1891,  amounted  to  £37,848,923,  and  on 
the  8l8t  March,  1895,  to  £89,685,032,  show- 
ing that  during  the  last  three  years  the  net 
Mr.  Mitchelson 


increase  in  the  public  debt  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £2,291,109,  instead  of  to  tiie 
£1,500,000  stated  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
this  Budget. 

g  Q         Mr.  WARD.— Give  us  the  details  to 
'    show  how  you  make  out  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.— Your  own  table  shows 
it.  You  stated  clearly  that  the  net  increase  of 
the  public  debt  was  £1,500,000,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table  on  page  ix.  of  the  Budget  the 
net  increase  is  set  down  at  £1,556,614,  whereas 
it  is  £2,291,109. 

Mr.  WARD.— That  is  entirely  incorrect. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.— The  gross  increase  is 
quite  correct,  but  the  net  increase  is  not.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  has  only  understated  the 
net  increase  by  a  sum  of  £734,495.  I  do  not 
wish  honourable  members  to  take  my  figures. 
They  will  find  for  themselves,  by  a  perusal  of 
the  public  accounts,  and  by  the  perusal  of  the 
table  on  page  ix.,  what  is  the  position.  They 
can  prove  it  for  themselves  by  taking  the  figares 
for  the  years  set  out  in  the  table,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  page  ix.,  under  the  head  "Net  In- 
debtedness": and  honourable  members  mast 
also  be  aware  that  the  Treasury  bills  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year,  although  not  included 
in  the  public  debt  of  the  colony,  should  be  so 
included.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
are  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt. 
But  if  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  bills  out- 
standing, £810,000,  is  added  to  the  net  debt,  it 
will  make  the  total  reach  the  enormous  sum  of 
£40,445,032 ;  and  that  is  the  amount  we  have  to 
pay  interest  ujpon.  Now,  the  last  column  of  the 
table  I  have  already  referred  to,  under  the  head- 
ing "  Annual  Charge  (Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund),"  is  a  most  misleading  column,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  give  the  correct  amount 
which  has  been  paid.  It  simply  gives  an  esti- 
mate for  the  year;  instead  of  which,  seeing 
it  is  a  table  giving  the  years  from  18S9  down  to 
1895,  it  ought  to  give  the  amount  actuaUy 
paid  during  each  financial  period,  and  not 
merely  an  estimate  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  paid.  If  honourable  members  will  look  at 
that  column  and  compare  it  with  the  public 
accounts,  which  give  the  exact  amount  paid 
during  each  financial  year,  they  will  see  there 
is  a  very  large  discrepancy  for  each  year.  I 
think  it  varies  from  £6,323  less  to  £59,919  more 
— sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  I  do 
not  wish  to  weary  honourable  members  by  read- 
ing all  the  figures,  but  they  will  find  them  in 
Hansard^  and  they  will  be  able  to  see  that  it 
is  so. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
understand  the  honourable  member  proposes  to 
put  into  his  speech  in  Hansard  a  set  of  figures 
which  he  does  not  intend  to  read  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MITCHELSON.— Then  I  will  read  them. 
If  honourable  members  will  look  at  the  table 
;e  ix.,  £t  the  bottom  of  the  page,  they  will 


find  in  the  last  column  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  table  a  statement  of  the  "  Annual  Ghacge 
(Interest  and  Sinking  Fund) "  for  the  last  seven 
years.  For  the  year  1889  it  shows  £1,866,588, 
while  the  amount  actually  paid  was  £1,888,494 ; 
for  1890  it  shows  £1,851,421,  and  the  amount 
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aetnally  paid  was  £1,897,602;  for  1891  it 
shows  £1,864,575,  and  the  actual  payment  was 
£1,858,252;  foi  1892  it  shows  £1,842,686,  and 
the  actual  payment  was  £1,892,929 ;  for  1893 
the  amount  was  £1,887,169,  and  the  actual 
payment  was  £1,821,128  ;  for  1894  the  amount 
18  £1,878,682,  and  the  actual  payment  was 
£1385,696;  for  1895  the  amount  is  stated 
at  £1,656,970,  and  the  actual  payment  was 
£1,716,889. 

Mr.  WARD. — Has  the  honourable  member 
no  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  MITGHEIiSON.— I  am  coming  to  that 
inresently.  Now,  we  had  a  very  long  explana- 
tion from  the  Treasurer  to-night  in  connection 
with  the  large  redaction  as  between  the  amount 
estimated  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  this 
year  and  that  of  two  years  ago.  But  what  I 
want  to  come  to  is  the  question  of  the  actual 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt 
irrespeotive  of  the  sinking  fund  altogether.  We 
hare  been  told  that  very  large  savings  have 
been  made  in  the  payment  of  interest  by  the 
oonversion  operations  carried  on  during  the  last 
four  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  debts 
bearing  large  interest  are  converted  to  debts 
bearing  smaJl  interest  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  way  of  interest.  But  the 
reason  there  is  no  actual  saving  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  is  the  large  increase  of  the 
public  debt  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slst  March,  1891,  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  interest,  exclusive  of  interest  on 
sinking  fund,  amounts  to  £1,608,898  —  that  is 
exducUng  sinking  fund  altogether.  And  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  Slst  March,  1895,  the  amount 
18  £1,674,859.  That  is  the  amount  that  has 
been  actually  paid  for  interest,  excluding  sink- 
ing fund,  altogether.  So  that,  during  the  last 
financial  year,  in  interest  alone  upon  our 
public  debt  we  paid  £68,000  more  than  in 
1891.  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  not  remitting 
so  much  money  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
as  formerly.  As  stated  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer to-night,  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  actual  amount  of  interest  paid  on  our 
public  debt.  Interest  is  quite  separate  from 
sinking  fund,  owing  to  the  alteration  brought 
about,  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  stated  to-night, 
and  also  as  stated  in  the  Budget  of  last  year, 
in  connection  with  the  1867  loan.  For  instance, 
in  1891  the  balance  of  the  1867  loan  stood  at 
£1,214,000,  and  we  remitted  by  way  of  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  in  connection  with  that 
loan  £261,871 ;  whereas  this  year  the  balance 
of  the  loan  stands  at  £725,800,  and  we  only  pro- 
pose to  remit  £32,860 — a  difference,  as  between 
1891  and  1895,  in  connection  with  this  one 
loan,  of  £229,011.  Now,  as  regards  the  sinking 
land,  it  is  the  large  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  sink- 
ing fund  which  has  caused  a  considerable  part 
of  the  increase  of  our  public  debt.  On  the 
Slst  March,  1891,  the  sinking  fund  was  stated 
at  £1,486,427 ;  and  on  the  Slst  March,  1895, 
it  was  stated  at  £751,982  —  a  reduction  of 
£734,495.  Out  of  this  £734,495,  the  Govern- 
ment have  received  from  the  sinking  fund 
£541,000,  which  has  been  paid  in  to  the  credit 


of  the  Public  Works  Fund.  The  difference- 
has  been  made  in  relieving  debentures  and 
in  connection  with  the  conversions.  Now, 
then,  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  Financial 
Statement  in  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
csJIs  the  attention  of  members  to  the  tables 
in  connection  with  the  Statement— a  proposal 
the  object  of  which  they  would  see  for  them- 
selves; and  he  states  that  the  accusations 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Opposition  against 
the  Government  of  borrowing  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  what  the 
Government  have  borrowed  since  the  Slstt 
March,  1891,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  con- 
clusively to  show  that  they  have  borrowed,  and 
borrowed  very  largely.  Since  the  Slst  March, 
1891,  excluding  the  amount  of  money  borrowed 
under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  and  foe 
the  Cheviot  purchase,  also  for  loans  to  local 
bodies,  which  three  items  amount  in  all  to  no- 
less  than  £2,100,000,  they  have  borrowed  from 
sinking  funds  £541,000,  for  Consols  £158,000, 
lands  improvement  £184,000,  land  for  settle- 
ments £63,966,  Native-lands  purchase  £149,700, 
naval  and  military  settlers  £27,226 :  making  a. 
total  of  £1,123,892.  That,  Sir,  is  the  amount 
of  money  borrowed  by  the  Government  since 
the  Slst  March,  1891.  But  if  we  include  the 
amount  borrowed  for  the  Cheviot  purchase,  for 
loans  to  local  bodies,  and  for  advances  to 
settlers,  that  brings  the  total  amount  up  to 
£3,223,892.  And  this  is  by  a  Government 
which  professes  to  be  a  non-borrowing  Go- 
vernment !  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived^ 
when  we  should  drop  that  term,  and  adopt  some 
other  term  which  is  more  in  accordance  with' 
fact.  Under  the  head  of  '*  Industries  and  Com- 
merce," we  are  told  that  the  Government  sent 
a  timber  expert  to  London,  and  that  the  Agent- 
General  has  reported  that  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  a  good  market  being  found  in  England 
for  our  New  Zealand  timber.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  where  the  expert  sent  to  England 
by  the  Government  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
New  Zealand  timber.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  timber  in 
New  Zealand,  or  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
person  sent  to  England  by  the  Government, 
can  say  that  he  knew  anything  whatever  about 
what  he  was  sent  to  England  for.  Timber  has 
been  sent  from  New  Zealand  to  England  ever 
since  1842,  and,  I  may  say,  every  year  since - 
that  time  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  those  who- 
have  sent  timber  to  England  during  the  last 
few  years  can  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  results  of  their  shipments.  Timber  has  also 
been  sent  to  India,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  still  being  sent  there  by  the  timber 
merchants  of  Auckland,  and  all  the  returns  show 
that  there  has  been  no  profit  made  upon  the* 
shipments.  The  Government  have  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  foster  the  in- 
dustry, and  they  have,  I  believe,  purchased  cer- 
tain quantities  of  timber,  and  when  they  have 
obtained  the  account-sales  of  the  timber  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  there- 
are  profits  or  otherwise.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
they  will  find  they  have  lost  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  by  this  venture.    The  Colo- 
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niaJ  Treasurer  also  tells  us  that  the  pessimists 
■«re  continually  crying  out,  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  in  such  a  position  as  those  whom  he 
-calls  pessimists  are  endeavouring  to  make  out. 
Sir,  the  fact  that  I  may  be  considered  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  and  others  a  pessimist 
will  not  prevent  me  from  saying  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  the  statement  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  such  a  prosperous  condition.  If  the 
country  was  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as 
he  states  it  is  in,  then  we  should  not  have  the 
large  number  of  people  out  of  employment  that 
we  now  have.  We  should  not  have  these  soup- 
kitchens  and  shelter-sheds  in  various  parts  of 
the  colony,  and  we  should  not  have  people  going 
round  asking  for  subscriptions  in  order  to  find 
work  for  those  who  are  unfortunately  out  of 
•employment  at  the  present  time.  We  must 
aJl  regret  that  such  is  the  case,  but  there  is  no 
use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  what  are  absolute 
facts.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the 
-  Government  in  connection  with  the  reciprocal 
treaties  between  New  Zealand  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  I  fail  to 
see  that  New  Zealand  has  anything  to  gain  by 
adopting  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  treaties  : 
neither  can  I  see  any  reason  for  involving  our- 
selves in  any*  treaty  which  will  bind  us  to  one 
or  another  colony  as  against  another  country 
which  has,  ever  since  we  have  been  able  to 
export  anything,  been  ready  to  receive  the 
whole  of  our  produce  free  and  without  duty, 
and  this  without  demanding  from  New  Zealand 
that  her  produce  and  manufactures  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  colony  free  from  duty.  So 
far  as  the  South  Australian  tari£E  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  myself  propose  to  support  it,  neither 
do  I  intend  to  support  the  Canadian  treaty  as 
at  present  framed.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  modifications  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  accept,  though  it  has  been  stated  as 
regards  the  tariff  proposals  they  are  prepared 
to  accept  any  reasonable  amendment,  so  far  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  finances  of  the 
country.  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  accept  some  amendment  to  the 
proposed  treaty  with  South  Australia,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  binding  for  seven  years,  subject 
to  one  year's  notice.  Under  this  the  Colony  of 
South  Australia  would  send  to  New  Zealand 
free  of  duty  wine,  olive-oil,  salt,  and  fresh  and 
dried  fruits ;  and  under  it  New  Zealand  would 
send  barley,  oats,  horses,  and  hops.  I  say. 
Sir,  if  this  treaty  as  proposed  is  given  effect 
to  it  will  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  fruit- 
growing and  wine -making  industries  esta- 
blished in  this  country,  more  especially  in  the 
North  of  Auckland,  and  I  think  it  is  the  welfare 
of  our  people  that  should  first  be  considered, 
before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
those  in  another  country.  Sir,  the  Colonial 
'  Treasurer  has  changed  his  ground  considerably 
since  he  delivered  his  Budget  in  the  House 
last  year,  for  in  that  Budget  will  be  found, 
under  the  heading  "  Assistance  to  Fruit- 
growers," the  following  words : — 

**The  magnificent  climate  that  has  so  often 
formed  a  theme  of  admiration  of  both  residents 
in  and  visitors  to  the  colony  makes  me  believe 
Mr,  Mitclielson 


that  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  frait-pro* 
duoing  powers  of  this  colony  to  anything  like 
their  full  extent.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  m 
the  past  we  have  shown  an  indifference  to  fmit- 
culture  which  almost  amounts  to  culpable  neg- 
ligence. As  honourable  members  know,  there 
are  many  places  in  the  colony  which  are  emi> 
nently  suited  for  this  class  of  produce.  One  of 
the  causes  which  have  hindered  the  successfol 
production  of  fruit  has  been  the  free  admission 
into  the  colony  of  Pacific  Islands,  Tasmaniaa, 
and  Australian  fruits.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  while  we  are  protecting  our  industries  and 
endeavouring  to  find  fresh  avenues  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  people,  those  desirous  of  usiag 
imported  fruit  should  be  prepared  to  pay  higher 
prices  in  order  that  fruit  may  be  profitably  pro- 
duced here,  and  that  a  duty  upon  fruits  which 
can  be  grown  in  the  colony  should  be  levied  for 
this  purpose." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  hat 
induced  the  Treasurer  to  change  his  mind  in 
this  direction.  In  all  districts  in  the  colony 
the  fruit-growing  industry  is  a  principal  one^ 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  from  what  we 
have  heard  they  are  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  South  Australia.  Then« 
again,  he  tells  us  that  South  Australia  imports 
annually  timber  to  the  value  £174,000,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  that  could  be  supplied  from 
New  Zealand.  If  that  is  so,  why  is  timber  not 
included  in  the  treaty?  In  South  Australia 
the  duty  on  timber  is  Is.  6d.  per  1,000ft.  for 
sawn,  planed,  or  dressed,  and  the  duty  on 
architraves  and  manufactured  varies  from  4b4 
to  7s.  per  100  lineal  feet ;  so  that  a  treaty  which 
would  not  admit  our  timber  into  their  ooontiy 
free — we  to  admit  their  fruit  free  —  cannot 
be  an  advantage  to  New  Zealand.  As  regards 
the  Canadian  treaty,  it  favours  Canada,  in  my 
opinion,  against  New  Zealand.  Canada  ex- 
ports almost  every  article  that  we  do,  except 
milk  and  binder-twine,  and  the  only  two  items 
that  New  Zealand  could  send  her  with  any 
chance  of  profit  would  be  wool  and  woollen 
goods.  The  value  of  the  wool  and  woollen  goods 
imported  into  Canada  amounts  to  almost  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  as  the  Treasurer  has  stated.  She 
imports  wool  worth  £330,000,  and  exports  it  to 
the  value  of  £45,000 ;  she  imports  woollen  goods 
worth  £584,645,  and  exports  it  to  the  value  of 
£7,000.  Against  that,  she  exports  timber  worth 
£3,954,000,  against  New  Zealand's  export  to  the 
value  of  £111,000.  The  Treasurer  has  stated 
that  he  has  received  some  information  from  a 
timber  merchant  in  Wellington,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  timber  trade, 
to  the  effect  that  the  importation  of  Canadian 
timber  would  not  affect  New  Zealand.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  an  Auckland  newspaper 
to-day,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Vancouver  states  that  he 
saw  them  loading  a  cargo  of  800,000ft.  of  tim- 
ber for  Australia.  It  was  placed  on  board  at 
£1  per  1,000ft.,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  timber  can  be  loaded  in  New  Zealand  at. 
Then,  again,  Canada  exports  fish  to  the  value 
of  £1,616,000,  against  New  Zealand's  export  of 
£6,100.    The  fish  industry  is  one  that  has  been 
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established  recently  in  the  Noith  of  Auckland, 
and  has  been  growing,  and  I  am  informed  by 
those  vho  know  that  if  Canadian  fish  were 
allowed  to  come  in  free  the  fish-canning  in- 
dustry would  be  completely  extinguished;  so 
that  if  the  treaty  as  proposed  by  the  Treasurer 
is  given  effect  to  our  timber  and  fish  industries 
will  suffer.  As  regards  the  Canadian  mail- 
servioe,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  country  at 
the  present  juncture  entering  into  any  agree- 
ment involving  the  expenditure  of  £20,000  per 
annum.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  mail- 
service  via  San  Francisco,  and  a  weekly  service 
via  Australia,  and  I  think  that  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  New  Zealemd  at  present.  And,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  service  now 
running  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  is  not 
running  at  a  profit,  for  I  have  been  informed 
that  little  or  no  produce  is  carried,  and  com- 
paratively few  passengers.  Another  reason  why 
this  service  should  not  be  entertained  is  that 
the  xreasurer  said  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  in  order  to  recoup  the  loss  that  would 
be  entailed  by  the  service  he  proposed  to  raise 
the  death  duties  and  impose  a  tax  on  the 
widow  and  widower.  The  proposal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pacific  cable  will  have  my  hearty 
support.  With  regard  to  the  paragraph  in  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  operations  and  the 
extinguishing  of  our  debt,  I  am  sure  those 
persons  who  read  those  two  paragraphs  would 
be  highly  pleased  in  anticipation  of  the  Govern- 
ment introducing  some  such  policy  as  they  are 
indicating.  There  is  no  doubt  in  theory  the 
policy  indicated  is  a  correct  one.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Treasurer  was  in  earnest  when  he 
wrote  the  paragraph,  but  we  will  compare 
the  consistency  of  these  paragraphs  with  his 
inconsistency  in  the  same  connection  last 
year.  The  Colonial  Treasurer,  while  professing 
this  year  to  be  in  favour  of  setting  apart  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  extinguishing  of  our  debt,  last 
year  adopted  quite  a  different  practice.  In 
July,  1894,  a  sum  of  £50,000  of  an  old  loan 
of  1856  fell  due.  The  amount  of  sinking  fund 
accrued  in  connection  with  the  loan  came 
to  £59,935,  or  £9,935  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  the  debt.  If  the  Treasurer  was  as 
eager  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  extinguish  our 
debt,  why  did  he  not  pay  off  that  debt  ?  If  he 
had  done  so  he  would  still  have  had  £9,935. 
But  he  used  £5,514  to  redeem  debentures  under 
the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1894,  and  the 
balance  was  paid  into  the  Public  Works  Fund. 
The  Treatiurer  had  a  chance  at  that  time  to 
show  his  desire  to  pay  off  the  debt  that  had 
iallen  due,  the  accrued  sinking  fund  of  which 
amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  ori- 
ipnal  debt ;  but  he  preferred  to  renew  the  debt, 
which  he  has  done.  The  Treasurer,  in  his  pro- 
posals  for  the  year,  estimates  the  revenue 
receipts  at  £4,841,200,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£4,331,643,  leaving  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  £9,357 ;  and,  if  we  can  read  between 
the  lines,  this  surplus  is  a  manufactured  one, 
g  OQ  fo^  there  is  no  doubt,  so  far  as  I  have 
*  been  able  to  understand  the  State- 
ment, that  in  issuing  debentures  of  the  sinking 
lunds  in  connection  with  local  bodies  there  is 


an  amount  included  in  that  £145,000  which  goes 
to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  country  for  the  year 
by  a  very  considerable  sum.  If  that  had  not 
been  taken  the  Treasurer  would  have  used  that 
word  which  he  deprecated  so  much  last  year 
— "deficit"  —  instead  of  "surplus."  Taking 
his  own  figures  of  the  anticipated  surplus 
of  £9,357,  and  adding  that  to  the  surplus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  £180,000,  that 
will  leave  a  surplus  of  £189,000  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  Out  of  that  he  proposes 
to  pay  £150,000  to  the  Public  Works  Fund, 
leaving  an  apparent  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  year  of  £39,000,  out  of  which  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  will  have  to  be  provided. 
Now,  honourable  members,  seeing  this  State- 
ment, can  no  longer  think  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  are  in  anything  like  so  prosperous  a 
condition  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  would  have 
us  believe.  As  regards  the  tariff  proposals,  one 
cannot  discuss  them  now,  seeing  that  the  Trea- 
surer has  introduced  a  modified  tariff,  and  until 
we  have  the  items  before  us  in  the  modified 
form  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them. 
But  it  is  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  he 
proposes  to  reduce  the  import  duties  on 
tea  and  kerosene  to  so  small  an  extent  that 
the  consumer  will  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
reduction.  The  whole  of  the  reduction  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  merchants  and 
middlemen.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  is 
opportune  for  reducing  taxation  at  all,  and  I 
think  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  very  unwise  in 
making  any  reduction  at  all.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  some  statement  in  the  Budget  in 
connection  with  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  Native  lands.  We  passed 
an  Act  last  year  which  compelled  the  Natives 
to  sell  to  the  Crown  alone,  and  we  also  have 
upon  the  statute-book  a  law  which  compels  the 
Natives  to  pay  local  taxation.  With  that  law 
I  quite  agree,  for  the  Natives  escaped  that  taxa- 
tion for  a  much  longer  time  than  they  should 
have  done ;  but,  seeing  that  the  Government 
have  passed  a  law  which  will  not  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  the  taxation,  the 
Government  should  either  undertake  to  pay 
the  taxes,  or  place  the  Natives  in  such  a 
position  as  will  enable  them  to  keep  out  of 
the  Courts  of  the  colony ;  for  I  know  that 
several  Natives  have  been  threatened  by  local 
bodies  that  unless  the  tax  is  paid  they  will  be 
taken  into  Court.  The  Natives  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  the  tax;  the  Government 
cannot  buy  all'  their  land,  and  therefore  the 
Government  ought  to  take  some  steps  this 
year  to  remove  these  disabilities  from  them. 
Now,  the  Budget,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  open 
confession  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  is  not  nearly  so  prosperous  as  the 
Treasurer  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  admits 
a  falling  revenue.  It  asks  for  a  further  reve- 
nue through  the  Customs  and  death  duties, 
and  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  present  financial  year  we  shall  have 
nothing  left  in  the  Consolidated  Fund,  nothing 
in  the  Public  Works  Fund ;  and  we  are  without 
any  indication  as  to  what  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  will  be  in  the  future.    It  will 
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not  be  a  pleasant  outlook  for  those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  retiimed  to  the  new 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  next  year,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  when  they  come 
here  the  year  after  next  they  will  find  the 
Treasury  empty,  both  as  regards  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  the  Public  Works  Fund.  I 
am  not  like  the  honourable  member  for  Ghrist- 
church  City  (Mr.  Collin8)i  who  thinks  that  the 
Statement  is  most  reassuring,  and  that  he  can 
see  nothing  but  hope  in  the  future  from  it. 
I  have  read  the  Statement  very  carefully,  and 
have  tried  to  be  as  hopeful  as  I  could  when 
reading  it,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  gleam  of  hope 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  All  I  can  see 
in  it  is  ** despair,"  and  "despair"  written  in 
very  large  letters. 

Mr.  PIBANI.— Sir,  I  trust  the  House  will  not 
think  me  presumptuous  in  congratulating  the 
honourable  member  who  has  just  sat  down  upon 
the  mild  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with 
the  Statement.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  doing 
so  when  I  remember  the  style  in  which  he 
addressed  us  on  the  Statement  delivered  last 
year,  when  he  said  that  the  Government  sup- 
porters had  been  nobbled  by  votes  on  the  esti- 
mates. It  is  very  evident  he  does  not  think 
that  now,  and  therefore  we  must  consider  that 
the  Statement  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  by  him.  He  also  last  year 
made  several  prophecies,  which  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  He  stated  last  year  that  the  State- 
ment was  so  full  of  wild-oat  proposals  that  the 
Government  must  have  meant  either  to  bubble 
or  to  burst.  I  presume  that,  as  the  Government 
have  not  burst  yet,  they  are  bubbling,  and  as 
that  is,  to  the  mind  of  the  honourable  member, 
a  term  of  praise,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
Government  have  bubbled.    He  made  a  pro- 

Shecy  last  year  in  connection  with  the  death 
uties— a  matter  which  very  few  of  us  can  pro- 
fess to  give  an  opinion  upon.  He  stated  it  wcks 
impossible,  or  hardly  probable,  that  the  large 
amount  which  was  being  received  from  death 
duties  would  be  continued  during  the  past 
year ;  and  yet  we  see  from  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's Statement  that,  despite  that  prophecy 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  deaths  have 
increased  and  that  the  duties  have  inoresksed 
likewise.  The  honourable  member  also  pro- 
phesied last  year  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
would  be  certain  to  have  a  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Well,  Sir,  instead  of  a  deficit 
he  he^  actually  admitted  himself  that  the 
(Government  are  in  possession *of  a  surplus — 
although  perhaps  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  as  to 
the  extent  of  it.  Another  prophecy  which  he 
uttered,  and  which  he  has  carefully  avoided 
during  his  speech  to-night,  was  in  connection 
with  the  floating  of  the  million-and-a-half  loan. 
He  said  it  might  be  possible  to  float  a  3^-per- 
cent,  loan  at  97^  or  98,  but  he  was  certain  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  float  a  S^-per-oent. 
loan  for  this  colony  above  that  amount.  Per- 
haps, as  he  has  not  alluded  to  it  to-night,  he  is 
satisfied  that  is  another  of  the  many  prophecies 
he  uttered  during  his  jeremiad  last  year  that 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  He  also  prophesied  the 
advances  to  settlers  would  cause  a  huge  de- 
Mr,  MitcheUon 


partment  to  he  created  which  would  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  the  amount  set  down  on 
the  estimates  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  WeU^ 
Sir,  that  is  another  prophecy  that  has  come 
home  to  roost,  because  we  notice  that  during 
the  coming  year  the  total  amount  proposed  for 
the  working  of  that  department  is  more  than 
half  less  than  the  amount  stated  by  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer.  He  said  also  that  if  we  are 
to  do  any  public  works  during  the  present  year 
we  should  have  to  get  a  further  loan,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  any  considerable 
sum  for  the  prosecution  of  public  works  out  of 
our  revenue.  And  yet  in  the  present  Finan- 
cial Statement  it  is  proposed  to  devote  £150,00(^ 
from  revenue  towards  those  works.  Another 
matter  which  the  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  touch  upon,  and  which  I  expected  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about,  was  the  alteration  in  the 
management  of  our  railways.  Considering,  Sir^ 
he  was  the  first  Minister  for  Public  Works 
who  admitted  publicly  that  he  was  unable  to 
carry  on  the  railways  himself,  at  least  we 
should  have  had  some  pronouncement  from 
him  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  successful 
management  of  the  railways  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  called  himself  a  pessimist,  con- 
tinually crying  out  that  the  country  was  not 
progressing  ;  but.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
to  reconsider  his  pessimism,  and  to  think  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  finances  of  the  colony,  considering 
that  he  has  proved  himself  time  and  again  to 
to  be  a  prophet  of  the  worst  description.  I 
think.  Sir,  it  would  be  more  becoming  in  him, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  in  the  interests 
of  the  colony,  if  a  man  of  standing  like  him- 
self were  to  cease  prophesying  evil — were  to- 
cease  croaking  and  expressing  doubt  as  to  the 
resources  of  our  colony — and  give  us  at  least 
the  credit  the  colony  deserves  for  the  progress 
which  it  has  made  during  the  past  few  years. 
Sir,  if  the  honourable  member  ever  becomes 
Colonial  Treasurer  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
adopt  the  tactics  he  has  adopted  to-night,  in 
making  a  Financial  Statement.  Referring  ta 
the  increase  in  our  public  debt  to-night,  he  en- 
tirely omitted  to  give  the  Government  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  that  public  debt  was  in- 
creased ;  he  entirely  forgot  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  due  to  an  Act  being  in  force  which 
his  own  Government  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
peal when  in  office— that  is,  the  Looal  Bodies*^ 
Loans  Act.  He  also  told  us  that  we  increased 
the  debt  by  seizing  the  sinking  funds,  and  he 
added  that  increased  debt  to  the  increased  debt 
made  up  by  the  loan-conversion,  without  saying 
a  word  about  the  saving  in  interest.  Now,  if  the 
seizing  of  the  sinking  fund  as  revenue  adds  to- 
our  debt,  he  at  least  must  admit  that  the  float- 
ing of  our  loans  under  the  loan-conversion  pro- 
posals, although  increasing  the  net  indebted- 
ness of  the  colony,  at  any  rate  benefits  the- 
colony  to  the  extent  that  the  sinking  funds  are 
made  use  of  in  our  revenue.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  to  discount  the  one,  then  credit  must  be 
given  for  the  other.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  adds  the  whole  together  and  gives 
us  a  total  swoQ.  of  over  two  millions,  which 
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of  course  is  really  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Sir,  he  wanted  to  know  where  the 
money  to  be  invested  in  the  Consols  was, 
which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  told  us  last  year 
was  hidden  away  in  old  stookings,  et  cetera. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  that 
money.  Well,  Sir,  I  will  tell  him.  If  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bank  returns  he  will  find  that,  while  the  Go- 
▼emment  are  giving  4  per  cent,  interest  on 
money  at  call  in  the  Savings-Bank,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  people  to  take  Consols  at  8^  per 
cent.,  where  they  have  to  invest  their  money 
for  a  term  of  ten  years.  A  great  deal  of  the 
money  referred  to  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  I 
have  no  doubt,  has  been  placed  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank.  Indeed,  the  return  shows 
that  during  the  last  quarter  something  over 
£156,000  has  been  deposited  in  excess  of  with- 
drawals. That  money  has  been  placed  in  the 
Savings-Bank,  and  I  think  that  points  to  the 
conclusion  the  Colonial  Treasurer  drew  last 
year.  The  honourable  gentleman  also  referred 
in  doleful  terms  to  the  attempts  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  making  to  improve  our  timber 
trade.  Now,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  as  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
timber  we  have  available  for  export,  I  think 
the  honourable  gentleman  must  see  that  his 
statement  points  to  the  fact  that,  when  others 
in  nast  years  made  an  attempt  to  open  up  a 
timoer  trade  with  the  Old  Country,  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  were  doing  it  in 
the  wrong  way.  They  had  not  markets  pre- 
pared for  them,  they  had  not  ground  tilled  in 
other  countries  where  they  were  sending  their 
timber,  and  the  result  was  that  the  timber 
was  sent  to  an  unfavourable  market.  If  past 
Governments  had  done  what  the  present  Go- 
vernment are  doing  in  endeavouring  to  open 
markets  in  the  Old  Country  for  the  sale  of 
timber,  and  for  the  sale  of  other  kinds  of  our 
produce,  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  unfor- 
tunate people  who  sent  their  timber  Home 
in  past  years  to  their  loss,  and  to  the  loss 
of  the  colony,  would  have  had  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell.  The  honourable  gentleman  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  accretions  of 
sinking  funds,  and  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  sinking  funds  illegally.  Now,  it  is 
a  marvellous  thing  that  these  sinking  funds 
it  is  proposed  to  take  can  only  be  taken  with 
the  consent  of  the  Auditor-General ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  can  only  be  taken  under 
an  Act  which  was  passed  while,  I  believe,  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout)  was  Premier.  I!  the  Auditor-General 
is  satisfied  that  that  Act  authorises  the  taking 
of  these  sinking  funds,  then,  if  it  is  wrong,  who 
is  to  blame?— The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout),  for  allowing  the 
thing  to  be  legalised  which  he  now  condemns. 
But,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  this  cry 
about  increasing  our  debt,  all  this  cry  about 
taking  the  sinking  fund  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
18  really  so  much  waste  time,  because  the 
honourable  members  themselves,  if  they  were 
in  power,  would  do  it  just  as  readily  as  it  is 
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done  now,  provided  it  is  legal.  No  one  argues 
that  these  moneys  are  not  taken  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  colony ;  no  one  aigues  that  they  are 
not  used  properly,  instead  of  being  wasted  as 
loan-moneys  have  been  wasted  in  the  past ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  like  fighting  the  wind  for 
any  members  to  talk  of  the  illegal  aspect  of  the 
question,  when  the  facts  are  against  them.  Sir, 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  honourable  gentleman 
approved  of  the  Govemmenc  system  in  con- 
nection with  Native  lands,  aud  that  the  only 
fault  he  finds  is  that  the  Natives  have  not  got 
the  money  to  pay  the  rates  upon  those  lands. 
But,  Sir,  he  stands  almost  alone  on  his  side  of 
the  House  in  approving  of  the  S3rstem  inauf^u- 
rated  by  the  present  Government' in  connection 
with  the  Native  lands ;  and  I  think  that  if  he 
and  a  few  others  with  him  took  the  trouble  to 
impress  upon  the  Natives  the  fact  that  these 
laws  are  really  beneficial  to  them,  and  that  it  is 
in  their  best  interests  the  Government  have 
passed  such  legislation, — as  he  evidently  be- 
lieves in  his  own  mind,  and  is  forced  to  admit 
is  the  case, — we  should  have  far  quicker  settle- 
ment of  the  Native  lands,  we  should  have  far 
less  reason  to  complain  of  these  rates  being 
imposed  upon  the  Natives,  and  it  would  be 
good  for  the  Natives  themselves  and  for  land- 
settlement  generally.  Sir,  the  fault  of  the 
Financial  Statement,  in  his  eyes,  is  that  it  is 
not,  as  the  honourable  member  said  last  year, 
full  of  wild-cat  proposals.  The  fault  of  the 
Financial  Statement  is  that  it  is  a  mode- 
rate one  ;  that  it  proposes  to  do  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  colony,  if  the  proposals 
in  it  are  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  there 
are  not  the  grounds  in  it  for  condemnation 
that  honourable  members  would  like  to  have 
there.  It  is  satisfactory  indeed  to  see  that  the 
Government  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
regard  to  opening  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
the  producers  in  this  colony,  and  I  trust  that 
their  efforts  in  connection  with  advancing  the 
trade  of  the  colony  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  have  the  satisfactory  result  that  honourable 
members  hope  they  will.  Sir,  in  the  Statement 
some  reference  is  made  to  revenue  from  the 
land-  and  income-tax  being  decreased  owing  to 
the  new  system  of  valuing,  and  I  think  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  will  be  wise  to  reconsider  his 
determination  to  have  the  Assessment  Courts 
controlled  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates.  Now, 
a  majority  of  them  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  value  of  land  in  their  districts. 
They  determine  the  values  simply  by  the  evi- 
dence which  is  brought  before  them  ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  is  impossible,  m  occurs  in  many 
cases  throughout  the  colony,  that  strangers  to 
a  district  can  put  an  appropriate  value  upon 
the  properties  simply  by  considering  the  small 
amount  of  evidence  brought  before  them.  I 
know,  by  some  instances  almost  in  my  imme- 
diate locality,  reductions  have  been  made  that 
have  been  unfair  not  only  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  revenue,  but  unfair  to  the  people 
who  have  land  adjoining,  and  who  have  to  pay 
an  increased  amount  towards  the  taxation 
while  their  neighbours  have  been  allowed  to  go 
comparatively  scot-free.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
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in  his  Statement  also  refers  to  the  matter  of 
collecting  land-tax  from  the  lessees  of  Native 
lands.  Well,  it  is  only  fair  that  that  should 
be  done.  I  think,  Sir,  that  there  is  another 
subject  that  might  be  carefully  considered, 
and  that  is  the  collecting  of  land-tax  from  ten- 
ants of  the  Grown  who  hold  land  over  a  certain 
value.  If  that  were  done,  and  these  tenants 
were  compelled  to  pay  something  towards  the 
land-tax  revenue  of  the  colony  like  lessees  of 
Native  land,  I  consider  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  would  be  obtained,  and 
that  no  hardship  would  be  done  to  those 
people.  There  is  also  reference  in  the  State- 
ment to  the  question  of  laying  our  cables,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  what  great  success  has  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  cable-steamer  in  the 
colony,  and  the  services  of  our  local  officials. 
I  think  that  if  the  proposal  made  by  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  to  enable  that  to  be  done  per- 
manently were  agreed  to  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  colony,  and  much  better  for  the 
officials  engaged,  because  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  a  positive  danger  to  those  who  go  out  in  the 
«*  Terranora  "  to  lay  our  cables.  In  fact,  I  know 
some  instances  where  it  has  been  almost  touch- 
and-go  with  the  steamer  whether  she  would 
heel  over  and  drown  all  on  board.  I  think, 
also,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
Uie  Pacific  cable  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
summation. It  is,  I  think,  a  wrong  thing  that 
our  means  of  communication  with  the  Old 
Country  should  be  dependent  on  lines  which 
go  through  tlie  possessions  of  foreign  Powers, 
and  if  the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  could  be 
accomplished  we  should  not  only  have  the 
control  of  the  cable  within  British  dominions 
and  within  English-speaking  countries,  but  we 
should  also  be  able  to  get  the  charges  reduced 
and  telegrams  transmitted  at  something  like 
a  reasonable  price.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  benefit  to  the  colonies,  and  enable  them 
to  be  far  safer  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out. 
The  proposal  made  by  the  Treasurer  in  the 
Financial  Statement  in  connection  with  deal- 
ing with  our  inscribed  stock  by  the  floating  of 
our  loans  at  the  price  of  3  per  cent,  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  thing  indeed  if  it  could  be 
accomplished.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present 
time  our  stock  is  so  valuable,  our  securities  are 
80  gilt-edged,  that  we  should  have  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  penalty  to  convert  our  loans.  This  is,  I 
think,  to  a  certain  extent  an  unfortunate  thing 
for  the  colony.  I  was  noticing  the  other  day 
the  comparison  between  the  price  of  our  stock 
at  the  present  time  and  the  price  at  which  it 
stood  in  1886,  compared  with  the  price  of  the 
stock  of  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia.  The 
following  are  the  comparative  quotations : — 

2nd  April,  1886, 
New  South  Wales  4-per- 

eent.  inscribed  . .     108}  to  109 

Victoria         '..  ..     103}tol04i 

New  Zealand  . .     lOOJ  to  101| 

Ist  Au^tf  1895,  Increase. 
New  South  Wales  . .  115}  £6  lOs. 
Victoria  . .  . .     105  £0  lOs. 

New  Zealand  . .  . .     111}      £10  12s.  6d. 

Mr,  Pirani 


So  that  we  see  that  the  price  of  our  stook 
has  in  the  same  period  risen  more  than  double 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  highest  stock  of  tiie 
Australasian  Colonies — namely,  that  of  New- 
South  Wales.  We  ought  to  be  proud  to  find 
that  is  the  case.  While  we  ought  to  be  proad 
to  see  that  our  stock  deserves  the  name  of  being 
"  gilt-edged,"  it  seems  a  very  great  pity  that  we 
have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  this  appreciation 
by  having  to  fay  a  higher  price  if  we  desire  to 
convert.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  about  local  government,  and  £ 
thought  that  by  this  time  we  should  have  had 
the  measure  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
that  very  important  matter  before  us.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  House  will  be  able 
to  pass  during  the  present  session  something 
that  will  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. In  almost  every  direction  local  govern- 
ment is  becoming  a  growing  evil,  and  it  is  an 
impossibility  for  local  bodies,  with  the  ma- 
chinery they  have  at  command,  and  with  the 
funds  they  are  able  to  get  under  the  present 
system,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  settlement  in 
the  bush  districts  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  done  to  make  the  country  as  pro- 
sperous as  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  something 
is  devised  by  the  Government  which  will  assist 
those  local  bodies,  and  will  place  them  upon  a 
belter  footing,  and  will  place  our  constituents 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  in  at  the 
present  time,  the  Government  will  have  accom- 
plished another  great  benefit  to  New  Zealand. 
One  honourable  member  says  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  local  bodies  wiped  out.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  wiping  out.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  wiping  the  tarii!  out, 
but  it  is  an  impossibility  at  the  ^esent  time  to 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds  m  the  manner 
suggested  by  him.  The  proposals  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  with  regard  to  the  tariff  are 
very  important  ones ;  and  I  regret  indeed  that 
the  speaker  who  preceded  me  condemned  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  for  proposing  to  make  modi- 
fications of  his  first  proposal,  or  to  allow  the 
House  to  deal  with  them  in  the  manner  he 
suggested  when  the  tariff  is  in  Committee.  I 
regretted  to  hear  him  make  that  statement, 
for  a  very  important  reason,  and  that  is  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  made  exactly  the 
same  statement  in  reference  to  his  tariff  that 
was  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Government 
of  which  the  honourable  member  for  Eden 
was  a  member  when  that  Colonial  Treasurer 
introduced  the  tariff  alterations  in  1886.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  right  for  that  Government  to 
say  they  were  willing  to  accept  modifications 
in  Committee — ^if  it  was  right  for  them  to  say 
that  the  tariff  was  not  to  be  passed  as  brought 
in  by  the  Government— surely  it  is  right  for 
the  Treasurer  at  the  present  time,  when  he 
is  proposing  only  a  few  modifications  of  the 
existing  tariff,  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers who,  perhaps,  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  subject  than  the  member  who  has 
condemned  the  proposal.  I  trust  that  the  few 
anomalies  in  the  proposals  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  will  be  removed  in  Committee,  and 
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-ibat  a  taiiff  far  more  useful  to  the  people  of 

•'the  colony  than  the  tariff  which  is  ac  present 
in  existence  will  be  the  result  of  the  deli- 
berations of  the  House.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  Customs  tariff  is  not  a  satis- 
faotoiy  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  impossible  for  the  country  to 
make  any  very  considerable  reductions  in  the 

Customs  tariff ;  but  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
<!an  be  done  to  improve  the  present  tariff,  to 
make  it  press  less  heavily  upon  a  great  many 
people  of  the  country  than  the  tariff  does  at 
the  present  time,  and  also  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  many  industries,  without  imposing 
heavy  protective  duties.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day  is  bound 
to  arise  in  connection  with  any  revision  of  the 
tariff.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  with  whatever  duties  are  pro- 
posed to  be  imposed,  and  with  whatever  duties 
are  proposed  to  be  remitted.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  I  feel  sure, 
that  honourable  members  will  recognise  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  approached  this  sub- 
ject in  anything  but  a  combative  spirit,  but 
with  a  desire  to  do  his  best  in  the  interests  of 
the  colony,  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  members  to  the  course  he  intends 
^Q  Q  to  pursue.  Sir,  I  trust  that  the  result 
'  '  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  Financial 
Statement  will  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  country.  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  to 
stop  a  great  many  of  the  croakers  who  exist, 

■  and  who  croak  so  loudly,  but  whose  numbers 
are  but  few.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  this 
Statement  will  be  to  silence  them,  and  to  show 
the  people  outside  the  colony  that  New  Zea- 
land is  not  the  fearful  place  it  is  represented 
to  be  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  decry  it.  I  trust  that  the  result  of  the 
<3olonial  Treasurer's  visit  Home  will  be  to 
prove  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand  that  there 
18  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  we  have 
benefited  by  his  absence  in  that  direction,  and 
that  he  has  come  back  to  his  duties  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  with  every  determination 
to  do  what  he  can  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  colony. 

Mr,  DUTHIE.— I  think.  Sir,  that  the  Trea- 
surer has  somewhat  taken  advantage  of  the 
House  and  of  its  courtesy  after  we  allowed  him 
two  hours  the  other  night  to  deliver  the  Finan- 
•oial  Statement.  That  courtesy  having  been  ex- 
tended, I  think  to-night  he  has  trespassed  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  rules,  on  moving  to  go  into  Committee, 
to  again  address  the  House  at  the  length  he  did. 
His  present  address  leaves  us  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory position  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
The  Budget  tariff  is  practically  withdrawn  by 
the  honourable  gentleman's  speech.  I  submit 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  placing  the 
House  and  the  country,  by  a  prolonged  un- 
oertainty  over  the  tariff,  in  a  very  false  posi- 
tion. I  also  think  the  Government  might  well 
have  returned  to  what  was  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  in  former  days.  It  was  then  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  debate  on  the  Statement  took 
^laoe,  and  was  opened  as  it  was  on  this  side  by 


an  ex- Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  he  should 
have  had  the  courtesy  paid  to  him  of  being 
followed  by  a  Minister.  But  we  have  to  accept 
the  position  ;  we  cannot  teach  the  honourable 
Ministers  manners. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  — I  think  that  expression 
must  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— We  have  not  the  ability  or 
the  capacity  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  so  we 
must  accept  the  position. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  hope  the  honourable 
member  will  not  trifle  with  the  House  when  I 
ask  him  to  withdraw  an  expression  he  made 
use  of,  and  I  must  again  request  him  to  with- 
draw the  expression  he  used. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  will  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion if  it  is  infringing  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Turning  to  the  Statement,  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer poses  somewhat  as  a  martyr,  and  is 
inconsistent.  In  one  paragraph  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  suffered  from  causeless  adverse  criti- 
cism, and  that  he  is  now  about  to  make  his 
Statement  clearer.  If  there  was  no  cause  for 
the  adverse  criticism,  how  does  he  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  his  explanations  clearer  ?  But, 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Statement  the  usual  side-notes,  which  were 
of  some  little  assistance  in  finding  the  position 
of  various  matters,  and  which  consequently  we 
have  now  great  difficulty  in  following  out. 
The  honouiable  gentleman  cannot  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  success  in  making  the  position 
clear.  Then,  he  has  a  habit  of  putting  up  bogies 
to  knock  them  down  again.  For  instance,  he 
tells  us  he  is  amazed  at  being  blamed  for  the 
falling-off  in  the  revenue  not  being  so  large 
as  estimated.  No  one  made  any  such  charge 
against  him  that  I  have  heard  of :  in  fact,  it 
has  been  an  impossibility  to  do  so,  because  the 
Government  have  until  now  carefully  withheld 
all  information  on  the  subject  from  the  House. 
No  papers  have  been  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion, of  getting  returns,  or  of  criticizing  the 
Treasurer  until  the  Statement  containing  his 
complaint  was  in  our  hands.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  Statement  is  very  nominal.  If 
honourable  members  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  they  will  find  that  there  are  paragraphs 
that  are  very  much  mixed  up.  The  honourable 
gentleman  introduces  short  sentences  on  ex- 
traneous subjects  in  many  of  the  paragraphs 
throughout  the  Statement.  It  also  contains  a 
great  many  inaccuracies  and  unwarranted 
conclusions.  On  the  first  page,  for  instance, 
we  find  that  the  Treasurer  says,  **  The  actual 
receipts  come  to  £46,995  in  excess  of  my 
estimate  " ;  and  the  following  paragraph  says 
that  '*The  revenue  as  a  whole  has  exceeded 
my  forecast  to  the  extent  of  £86,663."  Now, 
which  of  these  statements  is  correct,  as  one 
is  quite  different  from  the  other?  Had  the 
Statement  been  carefully  prepared  this  could 
not  have  happened.  Perhaps  the  honourable 
gentleman  intended  to  have  said  that  he  was 
pained  to  inform  the  House  that  the  revenue 
of  last  year  was  less  by  £86,548  than  in  the 
previous  year:  that  at  least,  if  he  wished  to 
use  these  particular  figures,  is  what  he  ought 
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to  have  said.  Then,  the  Statement  through- 
out is  not  of  a  very  cheerful  character.  It 
has  a  dolorous  strain  in  it ;  there  is  a  sort  of 
whine  throughout  the  whole  thing.  You  find 
reference  again  and  again  to  the  reduction  of 
the  spending  -  power  of  the  people,  and  the 
Treasurer  sets  out  all  manner  of  evils  as 
having  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
I  venture  to  say  that  what  he  has  stated  in 
no  way  explains  the  depression  existing  in 
the  colony.  The  fall  in  prices  and  reduced 
spending  -  power  is,  after  all,  only  a  minor 
factor;  our  spending  -  power  is  not  reduced 
— the  fact  being  that  last  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previous,  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  colony  amounted  to  £369,178,  the  exports 
having  increased  by  £245,688,  and  the  imports 
having  decreased  by  £123,496.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  the  people  in  New  Zealand  are  concerned, 
the  balance  of  account  between  them  and  the 
outside  world  is,  in  round  figures,  £369,000  more 
favourable  to  this  colony  than  it  was  in  1893-94. 
It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to  say  the  low  prices 
are  the  cause  of  the  want  of  money  and  of  the 
limiting  of  the  spending-power  of  the  people. 
So  far  as  the  internal  life  of  the  colony  is  con- 
cerned, everything  to  be  purchased  is  much 
cheaper  than  formerly.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  people  Gtre  upon  salaries,  and  their  salaries 
have  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.  — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
operations  of  the  Shop  -  hours  Act  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  caused  a  reduction  or 
replacement  of  the  higher- salaried  hands,  but 
we  may  take  the  officials  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments,  who  form  far  the  largest 
section  of  salaried  people :  their  salaries  re- 
main the  same,  and,  on  the  whole,  salaries 
have  not  been  disturbed ;  but  the  spending- 
power  of  that  large  class  has  relatively  im- 
proved. Then,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
depression?  Why  is  it  that  all  enterprise  is 
dead,  and  that  you  cannot  induce  any  man 
now  to  embark  on  any  new  venture?  The 
fact  is,  there  is  no  scope  left  for  any  safe  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
enterprise  is  gone,  and  the  country  suffers 
from  a  prolonged  depression,  growing  more 
serious  every  year.  As  a  consequence  we  find 
money  locked  up  in  the  banks  because  people 
cannot  find  means  of  employing  it  to  oetter 
advantage.  We  find  the  bank  balances  largely 
increasing,  and  we  find  men  wandering  about 
the  colony  from  one  end  to  the  other  without 
work,  but  degraded  by  having  to  accept  relief 
wages  contributed  by  charity.  And  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  so  miserable  a  state  of  afiairs 

^QQ  exists  in  any  other  country.  When 
*  '  the  Government  came  into  office  the 
Premier  made  the  country  ring  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  with  statements  as  to  how 
they  were  stopping  the  exodus.  He  exaggerated 
figures  in  order  to  prove  it.  I  forget  whether 
it  was  fourteen  thousand,  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  something  over  ten  thousand,  by  which  he 
overstated  the  balance  against  us,  and  he  kept 
on  repeating  these  figures  to  magnify  the  de- 
pression he  was  going  to  cure.  Has  that  been 
Mr,  Duthie 


done  ?  Do  we  not-  find  the  people  still  flee« 
ing  from  the  country  ?  The  balance  against 
the  colony  for  the  last  five  months  is  8,181, 
the  arrivals  being  8,440  and  the  departores- 
11,621.  Is  that  evidence  of  prosperity?  How 
far  are  the  Government  responsible  for  that  T 
I  think  as  I  go  on  I  shall  show  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Government.  Then, 
other  evidence  of  the  depression  exists  in. 
the  decline  of  Customs  revenue  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  railway  earnings.  We  know 
that  the  decline  in  the  Customs  revenue- 
amounts  to  £85,781,  and  the  decline  in  the 
railway  returns  to  £22,800;  and  it  must  bd 
remembered  that  these  departments  are,  in  ». 
sense,  the  pulse  of  the  active  life  of  the  colony. 
When  we  find  the  returns  from  these  two 
sources  going  back  there  is  something  wrong- 
It  is  for  the  Government  to  find  out  the  cause,. 
to  consider  how  far  it  is  due  to  their  measures, 
and  to  their  attacks  on  every  vested  interest,, 
and  to  retrace  their  steps  and  try  whether 
they  can  put  life  and  energy  into  the  coun- 
try again.  But,  Sir,  they  cannot  put  life- 
into  the  country  until  such  time  as  tney  are 
able  to  restore  confidence  amongst  men  of  en- 
terprise and  capital,  those  who  employ  the* 
people— the  class  whom  it  has  been  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Government  to  wreck.  Now,  the 
Treasurer,  by  expressing  amazement  in  the 
remark  I  have  already  quoted,  seeks  to  divert 
attention  from  errors  in  and  criticism  fron» 
his  estimates.  But,  despite  his  amazement,  I 
am  not  going  to  desist,  and  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  no  congratulation  upon  his  estimates 
and  results.  There  are  a  number  of  discre- 
pancies not  explainable.  Territorial  revenue- 
yields  £26,166  over  the  estimate,  agriculture  is 
£8,529  over,  lands  and  surveys  are  £13,S2& 
under,  and  services  not  provided  for  are  £8,885 
over.  Then,  take  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
They  have  been  overestimated  to  the  extent 
of  £27,787.  Surely  I  may  take  it  as  being^ 
extremely  careless  and  lax  on  his  part  that  he- 
has  not  placed  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
more  accurately  before  the  country.  Surely 
there  is  a  great  fault  there,  more  espeoially 
when,  as  the  House  knows,  no  exceptional 
transaction  has  occurred.  Approximately  we 
find  that  the  overestimate  in  interest  is  dis* 
tributed  a^  follows :  On  the  loan  of  1868,. 
£2,000 ;  of  1870,  £2,500 ;  SJ-per-cent.  Stock, 
£6,000;  4 -per- cent.  Stock,  £1,800;  District 
Railways,  £1,000 ;  Loans  to  Local  Bodies, 
£5,700;  Treasury  bills,  £11,000.  These  are- 
the  main  items  making  up  the  amount  of 
£27,787.  These  interest  and  sixiking  fund 
estimates,  if  they  had  been  made  up  with 
the  least  care,  could  have  been  accurately 
stated;  but,  instead  of  that,  we  have  the 
honourable  gentleman  putting  forward  an 
estimate  misleading  the  country  and  the 
House,  so  far  as  concerns  the  expenditure  foe 
the  year,  although  it  serves  to  swell  the  ap- 
parent surplus.  The  Treasurer  surely  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  that  estimate  more  ac* 
curately  before  us,  or  else  the  Treasury 
Department  is  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed. 
Then,  I  come  to  this  wonderful  surplus  —  a. 
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inatter  which  I  have  already  somewhat  touohed 
upon,  bnt  I  wish  to  say  a  little  more  aboat 
it,  and  I  premise  my  remarks  on  the  matter 
by  saying  that  we  find  again  and  again  in  the 
Statement  the  words  that  this  or  that  has 
been  done  according  to  law.  When  I  see  that 
phrase  it  suggests  to  me  that  it  relates  to 
something  which  the  Treasurer  feels  is  not  jus- 
tifiable, and  hence  he  falls  back  on  the  law. 
I,  Sir,  do  not  dispute  the  law.  Prominently 
transactions  under  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act 
■of  1884  are  so  alluded  to  :  this  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Stout-Yogel  Government ;  it  was  acted 
on  by  the  Atkinson  Government,  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  the  successors  of  the 
present  Government  will  act  on  it  as  well; 
and,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  disputing  the  law.  But 
the  point  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  is  the 
false  deduction  drawn  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  the  introduction  by  this  Act  of  loan- 
money  to  create  these  recurring  so- called  sur- 
pluses. This  year's  net  surplus  is  stated  to  be 
£180,024.  What  he  calls  his  gross  surplus— a 
puerile  fiction  which  only  brings  discredit  by 
its  mention — is  shown  as  £430,024.  The  real 
surplus  is  £15,288  for  this  year.  The  ex- 
penditure was  £4,266,712,  and  the  revenue 
£4,281,995;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
sets  of  figures,  as  I  say,  is  the  real  surplus  of 
the  year — namely,  £15,283.  That  is  bordering 
on  a  deficiency,  and  there  would  have  been  a 
deficiency  but  for  this  fact:  that  there  is 
£14,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster- General, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  consists  of  moneys 
due,  but  not  paid,  for  the  San  Francisco  mail- 
service.  And,  then,  there  is  an  item  of  £15,000 
which  was  voted  for  expenditure  on  lands  and 
surveys;  and  which  for  some  reason,  which  has 
not  been  explained,  has  not  been  spent.  But, 
Sir,  if  the  settlement  of  the  country  is  to 
go  on  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  money  has 
not  been  expended,  because  settlement  must  be 
•delayed  until  sucii  time  as  those  surveys  are 
carried  on.  Whether  or  not  these  surveys 
have  been  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  from  a  deficit  I  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  there  would  have  been  a 
deficit  on  the  transactions  of  the  year,  either 
by  expenditure  of  these  items,  or  if  he  had  not 
over3stimated  last  year's  interest.  Now,  this 
so-called  surplus  of  £180,024  is  got  at  in  this 
fashion : — 

Balance  from  1894,  £290,238,   after  £ 

payment  to  Public  Works  Fund  . .  40,221 

Actual  surplus  on  this  year's  working  15,283 

Loan  under*' Consolidated  Stock  Act, 

1884"..             ..             ..             ..  117,800 

On  account  of  Cheviot  debenture^  . .  6,720 


Total 


..£180,024 

That  is  how  this  boffus  net  surplus  is  made  up ; 
but  instead  of  its  being  £180,024,  it  is  only 
£15,283— a  very  meagre  surplus  indeed,  and  I 
.  for  one  do  pot  blame  the  Treasurer  for  retain- 
ing it.  I  think  he  estimated  it  as  closely  as  he 
could.  Now,  in  connection  with  that  surplus, 
.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  honourable 
gentleman.    We  had  last  year  a  much  more 


cheerful  Budget  than  this  one,  and  in  that 
Budget  a  great  many  subjects  were  introduced. 
Amongst  the  rest  there  was  the  annexation  of 
Samoa.  I  find,  however,  that  Samoa  has  been 
omitted  altogether  this  time;  there  is  no 
mention  of  it.  Now,  if  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  had  only  carried  out  their  honourable 
intentions  with  regard  to  Samoa,  it  would  have 
assisted  him,  and  he  would  have  been  able  to 
have  increased  to  some  extent  this  surplus. 
I  was  interested  the  other  day  to  find,  on  the 
information  of  the  American  Consul  there,  that 
in  Samoa  upon  their  estimates  there  was  a  solid 
surplus  of  69  cents.  Now,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  added  Samoa  to  this  colony  he 
would  have  had  this  69  cents  to  add  to  his 
surplus.  However,  as  he  has  not  done  that, 
our  real  surplus  stands  at  £15,288.  Return- 
ing, however,  to  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention — and  in  this  connection  there 
is  no  question  of  party  conduct,  since  both 
sides,  in  turn,  have  borrowed  to  aid  revenue: 
the  Act  is  in  force,  and,  it  is  true,  both  are 
only  carrying  out  the  law.  But  there  is  this 
difEerenoe :  The  honourable  gentleman  induced 
the  people  at  Home,  by  the  loan  circular,  to 
believe  that  the  surplus  on  the  four  years  of 
office  has  been  £1,659,811,  because  in  that 
document  he  made  use  of  the  words  and  stated 
that  **  the  balance  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture "  for  the  last  five  years  was  £1,803,776. 
Now,  that  was  an  entirely  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation. The  balances  shown  were  not  the 
balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure ;  and  that 
has  induced  me  to  take  out  the  figures  I  am 
about  to  quote,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
on  record  in  the  columns  of  Hansard.  A 
true  surplus,  I  say,  can  only  arise  from  the 
excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary  ex- 
penditure. That  is  the  surplus  for  any  coun- 
try, and  that  is  the  method  of  ascertaining 
a  surplus  in  private  life.  In  private  life,  we 
will,  for  instance,  say  that  a  man's  income 
is  £500,  and  he  goes  and  borrows  a  sum  of 
£250,  on  which  he  he^  to  pay  interest,  and, 
on  this,  tells  his  creditors  that  he  had  that 
year  eui  income  of  £750.  On  such  an  income 
he  would  very  probably  be  enabled  to  induce 
people  to  give  him  increased  credit;  but  if 
be  came  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court  after- 
wards he  would  probably  be  severely  dealt 
with  for  that  statement.  Yet  that  is  what 
the  Government  are  doing.  They  are  using  lan- 
guage that  implies  that  the  income  from  ordi- 
nary revenue  as  against  ordinary  expenditure 
shows  a  large  balance  to  credit,  whereas  they 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  are  including  as  re- 
venue year  by  year  a  considerable  amount  of 
loan-money.  To  make  this  clearer,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  revenue  account  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  shows  that  the  receipts  are  not  all  ordi- 
nary revenue,  nor  is  the  expenditure  all  de- 
partmental and  permanent.  The  receipts  side 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  —  (1)  Ordinary 
receipts,  such  as  Customs,  stamps,  railways, 
territorial,  and  the  like ;  (2)  receipts  in  aid — 
namely,  debentures  and  released  sinking  funds. 
The  expenditure  consists  of— (1)  The  perma- 
nent—  including  interest — and  annual  appro- 
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priatioDs  ;  (2)  loans  paid  oil ;  and  (3)  transfers 
to  other  accounts.  The  cardinal  disbinction 
between  the  ordinary  receipts  and  the  **  re- 
ceipts in  aid"  is  that  interest  is  payable 
on  the  latter  and  not  on  the  former.  No 
surplus,  so  called,  that  arises  from  the  inclu- 
sion of  borrowed  money  can  truly  be  called  a 
surplus.  Debentures,  of  course,  are  borrowed 
money.  Released  sinking  funds  are  also  bor- 
rowed money,  because  their  release  decreases 
the  total  of  the  accrued  sinking  funds,  and  thus 
increases  our  net  debt.  Bearing  all  this  in. 
mind,  let  us  examine  the  Kevenue  Account 
since  the  Government  took  office,  and  we  shall 
find  that  every  surplus  they  have  claimed,  and 
every  penny  they  have  transferred  to  public 
works,  has  arisen  from  borrowed  money,  and 
not  from  excess  of  actual  ordinary  receipts  over 
actual  ordinary  expenditure.  I  will  show,  first, 
a  table  of  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  four  years : — 


Year. 

Beceipte  of 
Revenue 
Account,  being 
Ordinary 
and  Terri- 
torial only. 

Expenditure 
of  Kevenue 
Account, 
being  Per- 
manent and 

Annual 
Appropria- 
tions only. 

1891-92    .. 
1892-93    .. 
1893-94    .. 
1894-95    .. 
Balance  (deficit).. 

£ 
4,078,785 
4,219,536 
4,368,587 
4,281,995 
50,289 

£ 
4,192,947 
4,153,125 
4,886,358 
4,266,712 

Total 

16,999,142 

16,999,142 

This  table  shows  that,  though  there  has  been 
a  true  surplus  of  a  small  amount  in  1892-93 
and  1894-95,  yet  on  the  working  of  the  four 
years  combined  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
£50,289.  Yet  they  represented  in  the  recent 
loan  circulars  that  in  these  four  years  there 
was  a  surplus  between  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounting  to  £1,659,811. 

Mr.  WARD. — The  statement  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Let  me  say,  Sir,  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  in  the  habit  of  telling  us 
that  our  statements  are  not  correct,  and  that 
is  supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  answer,  or 
else  he  probably  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  with  that  he  expects  to  close  our 
mouths.  Whenever  Che  Minister  hears  a  state- 
ment he  cannot  answer  he  simply  jeers,  and 
seems  to  think  no  one  should  presume  to  criti- 
cize his  finances.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  criticize  the  finances  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  it  is  no  answer  for  the  Trea- 
surer to  ask  which  of  the  Opposition  critics  is 
the  coming  Treasurer.  Such  remarks  only  be- 
tray weakness.  Now,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  a  copy  of  these  figures, 
so  that  he  can  have  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  them. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Will  you  place  them  on  the 
table  ? 


Mr.  DXJTHIE.— No,  Sir;  the  bonour&ble 
member  will  not  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  • 
us  with  regard  to  his  figures ;  but  I  will  give  • 
them  to  him,  if  he  wishes,  so  that  he  can  go 
through  them.  How,  then,  has  the  Govern- 
ment been  able  to  declare  its  so-called  surplus 
and  carry  large  sums  to  public  works  ?  Soiely» 
I  say,  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  money,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which,  completing  the 
accounts,  gives  the  same  amount  in  hand  as 
the  Treasurer  announced.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Government  entered  office 
there  was  £143,966  in  hand.  The  account, 
therefore,  shows  thus : — 

Receipts  in  aid  of  Revenue  Account,  being 
Borrowed  Money. 


1st  April,  1891,- 
In  hand 

1891-92,— 

Debentures  ..  ..  282,800 

Sinking  fund  released  350,678 

1892-93,— 

Debentures  ..  ..  290,046 

Sinking  fund  released  158 ,517 

1893-94,— 

Debentures..  ..  550,800 

Sinking  fund  released  294,571 

1894-95,— 

Debentures..  ..  125,700 

Sinking  fund  released  279 ,  614 


£ 
148,966 


632,97S 


448,563 


845,871 


405,814 


£2,476,187 

Expenditure  of  Revenue  Account,  not  being 
Departmental  or  Interest. 


497,203 


1891-92.— 

£ 

Loans  paid  off 

450,671 

Transfer,  Public  Works 

Fund 

46,532 

1892-93,— 

Loans  paid  off 

168,265 

Transfer  to  Land  Fund 

Account    . . 

28,503 

Transfer,  Public  Works 

Fund 

200,000 

1893-94,— 

Loans  paid  off 

310,871 

Transfer,  Public  Works 

Fund 

250,000 

Cheviot 

260,220 

1894-95,— 
Loans  paid  off  ..     280,794 

Transfer,  t*ublic  Works 

Fund         ..  ..     250,018 


Add  deficit  as  shown  on  ordi- 
nary revenue  for  four  years 


Difference,    the    surplus  as 
claimed 
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396,766 


821,091 

580,812 

50,289 

£2,296,168 

180,024 
£2,476,187 
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And  this  is  how  oar  present  so-called  surplus 
of  £180,924  arises.  Most  people  would  call  this 
unexpended  loan-money.  Tiie  Treasurer,  how- 
e?er,  calls  it  a  surplus  on  account  of  revenue ; 
and  it  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that  the  balance 
of  the  money  received  into  the  Public  Works 
Fund  during  the  last  four  years,  being  sinking 
funds  released,  and,  under  the  provisions  o!  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884,  carried  direct 
to  the  Public  Works  Fund— the  whole  of  the 
money  in  the  Public  Works  Fund  is  borrowed 
money ;  therefore  public  works  have  not  been 
constructed  out  of  revenue,  as  we  have  heard  in 
this  House,  and  from  Ministers  on  every  plat- 
form from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
gross  and  net  debt.  The  Colonial  Treasurer,  on 
page  ix.  of  the  Budget,  gives  a  table  showing  the 
net  increase  of  the  debt  since  his  Government 
took  office  to  be  £1,556,614.  He  works  from 
gross  debt  to  gross  debt,  and  takes  no  heed  of 
sinking  fund.  The  following  is  the  correct  and 
fair  statement  of  the  net  increase  of  the  public 
debt  from  the  81st  March,  1891,  to  the  3l8t 
March,  1895:— 
Net  public  debt  on   Slst  £  £ 

March.  1891..  ..  ..     37,343,923 

Increase  by  new  debt  to 

3l8t  March,  1895        ..  2,374,717 
Increase  by  conversion  to 

3l8t  March,  1895        . .       624 , 273 
Increase  by  sinking  funds 

released,  Slst    March, 

3895  ..  ..       734,495 


Total  increase     . .  3 ,  783 ,  485 
Less  decrease  by 
loans  paid     ..  1,442,376 


Net  increase  of  debt 


2,291,109 


Amount  as  shown   in  the 

Budget    at  Slst    March, 

1895  ..  ..  ..  £39,635,032 

The  net  increase  is  thus  £2,291,109.  And  if 
to  this  we  add  the  amount  of  loan- money  iu 
hand  that  the  Government  had  in  the  Public 
Works  Account  when  they  took  office,  less  the 
balance  there  is  now  there  free  from  liability, 
and  also  add  whatever  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  Treasury  Bills  Account,  we  shall  get  a 
fair  notion  of  the  net  increase  of  the  public 
debt  since  this  Government  took  office.  Sir, 
when  the  Colonial  Treasurer  can  put  forward 
such  figures  as  he  did  in  London,  it  must  show 
either  gross  incompetency,  or  else  there  was  a 
a  determination  on  his  part  to  deceive,  because 
these  are  the  correct  figures,  and  there  is  no 

fetting  away  from  them.  On  page  iz.  of  the 
budget  the  Treasurer  says,  "In  1889  the  an- 
nual charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  was 
£1.866,588,  while  in  1895  it  was  £1,656,970." 
He  also  shows  a  table  of  the  progress  of  the 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Account.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sentence  quoted  he  says  nothing, 
but  he  means  you  to  think  a  lot.  But  both 
the  Treasurer  and  his  colleagues  elsewhere 
claim  that  this  reduction  is  due  to  conversions. 
In    regard   to    the  table,  the  figures  quoted 


represent  what  is  known  as  the  '*  annual 
charge,"  an  almost  unimportant  amount,  as  in 
no  one  instance  does  it  represent  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  paid.  Both  the  sentence  and 
the  table  as  used  are  utterly  misleading,  be- 
cause one  would  naturally  infer  from  them  a 
great  reduction  in  the  interest,  whereas  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  the  change  recently 
made  and  announced  in  last  year's  Budget,  in 
respect  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1867,  has 
rendered  a  fair  comparison  with  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  previous  years  impossible 
without  an  adjustment  making  the  conditions 
in  each  case  the  same.  This  change  would 
involve  in  its  operation  the  working  of  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884.  Honourable 
members  will  all  have  noticed  that  the  amount 
received  in  aid  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  last 
year — the  first  year  of  the  change — was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  any  of  the  years  be- 
fore. For  instance,  last  year  the  amount  was 
£117,800,  while  the  year  before  it  was  £284,500. 
This  great  decrease  on  the  receipt  side  of  the 
account  was  entirely  due  to  the  change  that 
had  been  made,  and  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  interest  paid  on  the  expenditure  side  occurs 
for  the  same  reason.  The  fact  was,  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  holder,  by  conversion,  of  over  three 
millions  of  the  bonds  of  the  1867  loan,  the  draw- 
ing or  sinking  fund  of  which  was  inade  up  of 
an  annual  pavment  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  full 
original  amount  of  the  loan — £7,283,100— 2>Zu» 
5  per  cent,  interest,  payable  to  the  drawing 
fund,  instead  of  to  the  original  holder,  on  ac- 
count of  all  drawn  or  converted  bonds.  Thus  the 
Government,  who  were,  as  stated,  the  holders 
by  conversion  of  nearly  half  of  the  original 
amount  of  the  loan,  paid  out  the  interest  in  the 
shape  of  cash,  which  simply  went  towards  in- 
creasing the  drawing  fund,  and  then  got  it  back 
in  the  shape  of  debentures,  which  the  Conso- 
lidated Stock  Act  of  1884  empowered  them  to 
issue  against  the  full  amount  of  the  annual 
increase  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  amount  was 
thus  a  mere  cross-entry  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Hon.  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  attempting  to 
make  one  draw  an  inference  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  decrease  in  the  expenditure  side  when 
compared  with  former  years,  without  alluding 
in  any  way  to  the  equal  decrease  in  the  revenue 
side,  or  making  in  the  Budget  any  explana- 
tion of  or  allusion  to  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
decrease,  deserves,  to  put  it  mildly,  exposure. 
The  only  way  the  interest  account  can  now  be 
compared  with  that  of  former  years  is  by  de- 
ducting from  it  each  year  the  amounts  received 
in  aid  from  the  debentures  issued  under  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884,  thus :— 


Year. 

Interest  and 

Sinking  Fund 

paid. 

Debentures 
issued. 

Differenoe. 

1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 

1,858,253 
1,892,929 
1,821,129 
1,885,697 
1,716,889 

288,000 
282,800 
280,300 
284,500 
117,800 

£ 
1,570,252 
1,610,629 
1,540,829 
1,601,197 
1,599,089 
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This  table  does  not  profess  to  show  in  its  last 
column  the  exact  interest  paid  by  the  colony, 
but  it  does  show  in  a  fair  and  true  manner  the 
ratios  of  the  increase  or  decrease  year  by  year. 
Thus,  instead  of  finding  that  the  colo^tiy  has 
reduced  its  interest  account  by  £210,000  since 
this   Government    took    office,   as    the   Trea- 
surer's table  would  indicate,  we  find  that  it 
has  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  £1,570,000  to 
£1,600,000,  and  members  will  admit  that  this 
must  be  so,  when  the  gross  debt  has  increased 
during    the    time    from    over    £38,750,000    to 
nearly   £40,500,000,   and   the    net   debt   from 
about  £37,344,000  to  over  £39,635,000.    Next  I 
should  like  to  put  on  record  some  calculations 
in  connection  with  the  comparison  between 
the  Kew  Zealand  and  West  Australian  loans. 
The  only  true  test  as  between  two  operations 
of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  liability  undertaken. 
The  West  Australian  loan  for  twenty  years,  at 
3^  per  cent.,  realised  £103  Is.  4d.,  or,  as  the 
Treasurer  said,  a  rate  of  £3  5s.  lOd.  per  annum. 
Let  this  be  the  first  stage.    Then,  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  our  loan,  which  has  a  fifty- 
year  term,  let  us  assume— and  I  think  the  most 
timid  will  not  call  the  assumption  wild,  and 
at  least  the  Treasurer  cannot  question  it,  since 
he  suggests  the  conversion  of  all  our  loans  to 
3-per-cents— let  us  assume,  I  say,  that  West 
Australia   will,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
be  able  to  issue  a  3-per-cent.  at  par,  with  a 
thirty-year  term.    Thus  West  Australia  would 
pay — (1)  £3  58.  lOd.  per  cent,  for  twenty  years ; 
(2)  £3  per  cent,  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  New  Zealand  placed  its 
3-per-cent.   loan   with   a  fifty-year   term   at 
£94  8s.  9d.,  or,  as  the  Treasurer  says,  £3  4s. 
6d.    per  cent,  per  annum.    The  question  is. 
Is   £3  4s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  fifty 
years  a  greater  or  less  liability  than  £3  5s. 
lOd.   per  cent,   per  annum  for  twenty  years, 
followed  by  £3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  thirty 
years?    The    total    of    the    term    being    the 
same    in    each    case    renders    consideration 
of    the    capital    value    unnecessary.      Taking 
3   per  cent,  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  New  Zealand  £3  4s.  6d.  per 
annum  for  fifty    years    is  £82  19s.  7d.    The 
present  value  of  West  Australia's  £3  5s.  lOd. 
per  annum  for  twenty  years  is  £49  Os.  2d. ; 
and  the  present  value  of  £3  per  annum,  pay- 
ment not  to  begin  till    twenty  years  hence, 
is  £32  lis.  2d.     West  Australia's   total  lia- 
bility per  cent,  is  therefore  £81  lis.  4d.,  and 
is  less  than  that  of  New  Zealand  by  £1  8s.  3d. 
per  cent.    So  that  Western  Australia,  a  small, 
unknown,  mushroom  colony,  which  has  only 
come  recently  to  the  front  on  account  of  its 
goldfields — a  comparatively  new   colony — has 
floated  its  loan,  issued  two  days  before  the  New 
Zealand  loan,  upon  more  advantageous  terms 
than  New  Zealand  has  done.     Thus  our  lia- 
bility on  the  loan  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
is  £21,195  greater  than  it  should  have  been. 
This,  at  8  per  cent.,  is  over  £630  per  annum 
loss,  or  £31,500  loss  in  fifty  years;  while,  if 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent,  be  allowed,  it 
comes  to  £71,064  lost  in  fifty  years.    The  Trea- 
surer tells  us  that  he  felt  a  profound  sense  of 
Mr.  Duthie 


satisfaction  at  having  helped  in  his  hnmble 
way  in  such  a  splendid  operation  for  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  cannot  fall  into 
the  same  congratulatory  mood.  I  think  the 
Treasurer  will  be  unable  to  show  that  he 
can  lay  claim  to  the  credit  that  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  in  connection  with  the  floating 
of  this  loan,  for  it  is  plain  the  small  oolony 
of  Western  Australia  has  been  able  to  float  ita 
loans  upon  terms  which  will  result  morto  ad- 
vantageously to  that  colony  than  the  floating 
of  the  3-per-cent.  loan  will  result  in  to  New 
Zealand.  Then,  I  would  draw  the  attention 
of  honourable  members  to  these  conversions. 
They  will  find  on  page  vi.  of  the  Financial  State- 
ment that  the  cost  of  these  conversions  afmoonts 
this  year  to  nearly  £20,000,  or  2^  per  cent,  on 
£787,000.  Honourable  members  will  see  the 
enormous  cost  that  is  involved  in  these  con- 
versions. We  are  told  of  the  reduced  interest ; 
we  are  told  of  the  flowery  side  of  it  only  ;  but 
honourable  members  will  see,  as  was  stated  by 
the  Agent-General  five  years  ago,  that  in  aU 
instances  we  convert  at  a  loss  to  the  colony. 
We  do  effect  a  temporary  saving  of  interest,  bat 
there  is  an  absolute  loss  in  the  long-run  to  the 
colony  in  all  these  conversions.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  goes  on  to  recommend  much 
larger  transactions  in  the  nature  of  conversion. 
He  is  very  full  indeed  upon  the  advantages  to 
he  gained,  and  says, — 

"  While  in  London  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  full  inquiries  as  to  the  prospects  of 
converting  our  future  stock  into  3-per-cents. 
As  the  result  of  careful  and  extended  inquiries, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  can  be  done  with 
much  advantage  to  the  country,  in  the  way  of 
further  large  saving  of  our  annual  interest- 
charges.  In  the  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tions that  surround  large  financial  transactions 
it  is  obvious  that  many  matters  of  detail  re- 
quire to  be  provided  for,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  choose  an  opportune  time  to  carry 
out  a  conversion  scheme  of  magnitude. 

^'It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  matter  for 
careful  consideration,  whether  a  scheme  could 
not  be  formulated  whereby  the  addition  to  our 
debt,  arising  from  further  conversion  opera- 
tions, could  not  be  so  provided  for  as  to  prevent 
such  increase  becoming  a  permanent  iiMddition 
to  the  public  debt.  In  my  opinion  a  portion  of 
the  interest-charge  which  would  be  saved  to 
the  country  by  a  successful  conver6i<in  opera- 
tion could  be  fairly  utilised  as  a  sinking  fund 
to  provide  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  addi- 
tional debt  created  by  the  conversion.  I  am 
convinced  a  very  large  saving  of  the  annual 
interest- charge  can  be  effected,  and,  if  any 
extra  debt  can  be  provided  for  at  maturity,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  country  will  be  a  great 
gainer  by  the  ideas  I  am  now  placing  before 
you,  if  they  axe  carried  to  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful issue." 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  really  the  dream  of  inex- 
perience. If  he  had  studied  the  papers  put  before 
him  by  the  late  Agent-General  he  would  have 
found  that  in  all  cases  these  conversions  are  a 
loss  to  the  colony;  and  what  is  to  be  gained 
under  such  a  scheme  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
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^man  does  rednce  the  interest  ?  He  proposes  to 
form  a  sinldog  fond  out  of  the  difference  of 
interest  paid  on  the  old  and  the  converted  debt, 

.and  by  this  to  eztingnish  the  extra  debt  in  fifty 
years.  The  rate  of  interest  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  at  which  conversion  is  effected. 
The  premium  paid  will  necessitate  the  payment 

•  of  such  interest  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
the  original  debt  will  be  as  it  stood  if  a  sink- 
ing fund  was  to  be  formed  as  proposed.  Thus, 
by  how  much  the  interest-payment  is  reduced 

•on  account  of  the  conversion,  by  so  much 
will  there  be  an  increase  by  the  payment  of 
sinking  fund.    Wherein,  then,  is  the  benefit 

•  of  conversion,  which  it  is  always  contended 
lies  in  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  amount 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  borrowed  ?  Then, 
there  is  a  suggestion  in  connection  with  sink- 
ing funds,  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
says,— 

**  The  question  of  the  extinction  of  our  loans 
(has  given  me  much  concern.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching when,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  add  to 
the  stability  of  the  colony,  and  place  it  in  the 
forefront  of  any  country  in  the  world,  if  we 
would  resolve  to  make  a  moderate  sacrifice  in 
providing  with  our  annual  interest  a  small 
payment  to  enable  the  loan  to  be  extinguished 
within  a  reasonable  period  upon  a  system 
-somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  now  applied 
•to  onr  loans  to  local  bodies." 

Well,  the  honourable  gentleman  ought  now  to 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  views  of 
people  who  have  money  to  invest.  Still,  I  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  such  a  scheme  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  English  capitalist.  One  rooted 

•  conviction,  as  I  have  understood,  in  that  quarter 
is  that  the  investor  must  preserve  his  capital 
intact ;  and  if  the  Treasurer  attempts  to  float 
a  loan  of  such  a  nature  that  the  interest  would 
gradually  wipe  out  the  capital,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  local  bodies'  loans,  then  I  doubt 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt.  Occasion- 
ally investments  of  this  sort  are  made,  but 
it  is  only  a  small  amount  of  capital  that 
will  be  found  available  for  such  investment. 
I  can  only  regard  the  suggestion  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  as  an  immature  expression  of 
views.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  says,  '*The 
question  of  extinction  of  our  loans  has  given 
me  much  concern."    I  could  quite  have  under- 

.  stood  him  had  he  said,  *'  The  rapid  extinction  of 

•  our  sinking  fund  is  giving  me  great  concern  " ; 
but  this  does  surprise  me,  seeing  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  exhausted  every 
sinking  fund  he  could  convert  and  lay  his  hands 
upon.  It  is  very  like  a  drunkard  after  a  night's 
debauch.  He  is  most  virtuous,  and  will  never 
4o  the  like  again.  He  will  take  the  pledge.  The 
only  justification  the  honourable  gentleman 
can  offer  for  what  he  has  done  is  the  present 
reduction  in  interest.    The  honourable  gentle- 

.  man  sacrificed  the  Imperial-guaranteed  deben- 
tures last  year  for  the  purpose  of  getting  every 
shilling  he  could  to  bolster  up  public  works 
and  the  non-borrowing  humbug.  He  converted 
these  Imperial -guaranteed  debentures  at  an 
•enormous  loss ;  and  it  surely  comes  with  bad 

•  taste  from  him  to  make  such  proposals  as  he 


has  submitted  now.  By  reading  these  enor- 
mous schemes  of  conversion — the  conversion  of 
forty  millions  which  he  contemplates — some 
side-light  is  thrown  upon  a  recent  cablegram. 
I  was  amazed  at  seeing  it  cabled  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  as  to  the  great  financial 
ability  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  It  is  not 
usual  for  a  gentleman  in  that  position  to  give 
expression  to  such  views  ;  but  as  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  saw  conversions  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  millions  looming,  and  looking 
at  the  large  amount  to  be  earned  over  these 
conversions,  he  probably  encouraged  the  young 
Treasurer,  so  that  he  might  put  as  much  busi- 
ness as  possible  in  the  way  of  his  institution. 
The  estimates,  I  find,  are  decreased  by  £90,000. 
Under  all  heads  except  two  or  three  trivial  ones 
there  is  an  admitted  contraction  ;  and  here  we 
are  with  a  Government  who  see  no  expansion 
and  can  point  to  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
Government  is  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  the 
Financial  Statement  of  this  year  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  ad- 
mission of  failure  and  exhaustion  of  schemes 
and  resources.  On  the  revenue  side  of  the 
estimates  there  is  an  increase  of  £2,252  on  the 
Railway  Department.  If  that  was  a  genuine 
increase  that  would  be  indeed  encouragement, 
but  when  one  comes  to  look  into  the  state- 
ment I  find  it  is  only  produced  by  an  astute 
dodge.  It  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to 
carry  the  mail-matter  by  railway  for  £1,000. 
As  against  the  balance  the  Postal  Department 
did  all  the  railway  postal  work  free.  But  in 
the  estimates,  provided  in  an  irregular  fashion, 
there  is  an  amount  set  down  at  £29,829  as 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  mails  through  the  colony, 
which  amount  is  reduced  by  postages  £17,724, 
showing  a  balance  of  £11,605.  Well,  all  this 
is  astute,  and  it  was  intended  we  should  be 
surprised  some  day  at  finding  such  a  large 
increase  in  the  railway  earnings.  But  we 
cannot  point  to  that  as  evidence  of  returning 
prosperity.  It  is  brought  about  simply  by  a 
cross -entry  between  the  departments,  and 
means  nothing;  but  it  disturbs  comparisons, 
and  without  explanation  offered  was  perhaps 
intended  to  mislead.  I  have  some  notes  in 
connection  with  this  question  of  a  sinking  fund 
to  local  bodies,  but  from  what  has  taken  place 
this  evening  it  is  a  matter  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  colleague  (Sir  R.  Stout),  and  I  will 
pass  from  it.  However,  in  connection  with  it 
you  will  find  that  in  the  debentures  issued 
against  the  increase  of  the  sinking  fund  this 
year  there  have  been  debentures  representing 
the  accrued  sinking  fund  under  "  The  Govern- 
ment Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886"— an 
item  never  before  included  in  this  operation. 
Honourable  gentlemen  are  aware  that  these 
bodies  themselves  contribute  the.sinking  fund ; 
they  repay  5  per  cent,  on  the  loans,  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  debt  in  twenty-six  years,  so  that 
the  money  is  really  paid  to  us  for  the  purpose, 
and  hitherto  I  understan4  has  been  contributed 
from  that  source.  The  Treasurer,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  deficiency  on  the  year's  transactions. 
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puts  these  loans  also  under  the  ConsoUdated 
Stock  Act  of  1884,  and  provides  the  funds 
under  that  Act.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course 
is  an  admission  of  being  hard-pressed  with  his 
finance,  which  I  very  much  regret  to  notice. 
And,  then,  we  have  an  anomalous  paragraph  in 
connection  with  the  Estates  Company.  We  arc 
told  that  we  have  to  look  into  that  company's 
affairs,  which  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  a  Commission  should  be  »et 
up.  Why  should  we  think  of  burdening  the 
taxpayers  of  the  colony  with  the  losses  of  any 
trading  company?  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  shareholders  of  the  institution 
must  solve  their  own  difficulties.  I  do  not  see 
that,  because  we  have  granted  the  unfortunate 
guarantee  of  two  millions  in  connection  with 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  we  should  go  on 
placing  further  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers — 
for  that  is  what  it  means,  and  nothing  else. 
I,  for  one,  must  protest  against  an3rthing  of 
the  sort.  Then,  under  the  Consols  Act  the 
total  of  the  possible  legitimate  transactions 
is  £8,025,  which,  I  think,  justifies  all  the 
adverse  criticism  from  this  side  of  the  House 
when  the  Bill  was  before  us  last  year.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  one  transcM^tion  of  £150,000, 
which  we  are  assured  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  and  businesslike.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  Treasurer  uses  that  phrase, 
"strictly  in  accordance  with  law,"  to  justify 
indefensible  transactions;  he  repeatedly  uses 
it  when  he  knows  a  thing  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  its  merits,  but,  having  a  law  in  force, 
lor  the  continuance  of  which  he  is  responsible, 
he  falls  back  upon  it  as  a  justification.  He 
says  it  is  strictly  businesslike.  Well,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  authority  upon  what  is  busi- 
ness, but  I  venture  to  say  there  are  people 
who  would  regard  such  a  transaction  as  most 
unbusinesslike.  We  first  guarantee  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand,  enabling  that  bank  to  borrow 
at  4  per  cent. ;  next  we  borrow  from  them 
at  8^  per  cent. — that  is,  a  loss  to  the  bank  we 
guarantee  of  ^  per  cent. ;  we  then  lend  to  the 
Colonial  Bank  at  4  per  cent.,  and  reborrow 
from  that  bank  at  8 J  per  cent. ;  but  we  give 
them  bonds  or  debentures  on  which  they  can 
again  raise  money.  Here  are  two  institutions 
prepared  to  borrow  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lipth  content  or  coerced  to  lose  ^  per 
cent,  on  it.  Now,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  in  any  way  businesslike.  General 
experience  would  say  it  is  not  safe  to  deal  with 
a  customer  who  trades  at  a  loss,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  in  private  life  customers  are 
borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  and  lending  at  8^ 
per  cent.,  they  are  not  in  a  very  good  way ; 
and  thereon  I  differ  from  the  Treasurer.  Of  the 
circumstances  concerning  these  transactions 
we  have  no  true  explanation.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  did  not  enter  upon  the  transactions 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  i  per  cent.  We 
are  not  money-traders  yet;  I  do  not  think  it 
has  come  to  that.  He  ought  to  afford  us 
a  better  explanation  of  the  matter;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  will  not  think  it  judicious  to 
afford  us  any  explanation.  Then,  as  to  the 
tariff.  My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  make 
Ifr.  Duthie 


any  remarks  upon  that,  but  all  the  assuranoes 
of  people  able  to  judge  lead  me  to  believe  that- 
in  the  dressmaking  and  shirtmaking  particu- 
larly, and  the  l)oot  trade,  we  shall  suffer  vezy 
severely,  and  divert  employment  from  our  own 
working-people.  That  is  not  a  desirable  thing 
to  do  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  matter 
of  the  tariff,  however,  will  be  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  and,  as  one's  time  is  so  limited 
under  these  rules,  I  shall  have  to  draw  to  a  close. 
The  treaties  I  similarly  object  to.  No  trade 
can  arise  from  Canada.  The  cultivated  part  of 
Canada  is  away  on  the  other  side,  at  long  dis- 
tances over  the  mountains.  The  trade  of  that 
country  is  done  with  the  east  coast,  and  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  believes  that  any 
trade  is  going  to  be  done  with  Montreal  he 
is  grievously  mistaken.  There  are  no  means  of 
freight  except  to  the  west  coast  ports,  and  no- 
traffic  with  the  east  will  spring  up  between 
those  markets.  No  doubt,  however,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  injury  may  arise  by  unfair 
competition  with  Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound. 
For  instance,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  doors- 
and  sashes  are  made  there  at  prices  much 
below  what  we  can  afford  to  make  them  at.  I, 
as  a  free-trader,  might  say  that  we  must  take 
our  chance  of  that.  But  this  is  not  free-trade ; 
this  is  a  matter  where  the  carrying  steamers 
are  to  be  subsidised.  They  are  to  receive,  aa 
was  explained  by  the  Treasurer,  large  subsidies 
from  Canada,  and  are  to  be  further  subsidised 
by  us  to  the  extent  of  £20,000— an  amount  tie 
proposes  to  drag  out  by  legacy  duties  from  the^ 
widows  and  widowers  of  this  country.  These 
subsidies  are  to  be  used  not  to  increase  trade, 
but  under  conditions  that  will  thus  wrong  our 
working-people.  To  that,  I  think,  we  must 
offer  objection.  On  the  table  of  the  public 
debt  at  page  19  of  the  Statement  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  colony,, 
with  a  footnote.  I  once  before  challenged  a- 
similar  footnote,  but  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, I  think,  was  not  in  the  colony  at  the 
time.  The  honourable  gentleman,  referring 
to  the  item  of  one  million  debt  under  the  167Q- 
loan,  says, — 

**  The  whole  of  the  Imperial-guaranteed  loan 
of  1870  is  included  herein,  though  only  £900,000 
has  actually  been  raised.  The  unsold  debentures 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tempo- 
rary advances  from  time  to  time.  Treasury 
bills  amounting  to  £810,000  are  not  included 
herein." 

Any  one  reading  that  statement  would  con- 
clude that,  as  we  held  £800,000  of  these  million 
debentures,  we  really  only  owed  £200,000.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  have  a  second  debt  or  lia- 
bilitv  against  the  debentures  beyond  the  debt 
in  the  table.  In  truth,  of  these  debentures 
£324,000  is  the  property  of  the  Post -Office 
Savings-Bank,  and,  as  for  the  balance,  special 
Treasury  bills  amounting  to  £476,000  are  afloat, 
thus  creating  a  second  debt  not  included  in  the 
table.  The  footnote,  as  far  as  it  deals  with 
this  point,  is  therefore  entirely  and  absolutely 
misleading.  It  is  a  statement  that  ought  not  tO' 
appear  upon  a  public  document,  and  I  will  only 
say  that  if  the  spooks  of  Ananias  and  Sapphin^ 
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were  about  tbey  would  rejoice.  There  is  next  a 
11  on  statement  in  connection  with  the  in- 
^^'^'  terest  on  £1.177,566,  which  the  Trea- 
Barer*  says  is  earning  5  per  cent.  Of  that  sum, 
however,  £529,000  has  been  lent  to  local  bodies, 
and  it  is  earning  only  8  per  cent,  because  the 
other  2  per  cent,  is  paid  as  sinking  fund,  pay- 
ing oil  that  debt  m  twenty-six  years,  after 
which  interest  ceases,  and  has  then  to  be  paid 
out  of  revenue.  The  honourable  gentleman's 
statement  in  this  respect  is  therefore  very  in- 
accurate. The  portion  of  that  debt  which  is 
being  returned  from  rents  from  the  land  dis- 
posed of  is  also  a  very  uncertain  asset.  People 
go  on  the  land  and  take  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  with  them.  In  the  first  years  they 
pay  their  rents;  but  I  am  afraid  the  recent 
wcperience  of  the  Minister  of  Lands  shows 
that  the  rent  is  not  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
money  is  not  earning  what  is  represented.  The 
reduced  spending  -  power  of  the  people  is  no. 
doubt  greatly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government.  It  was  promised 
that  our  cities  were  to  be  relieved  of  their 
surplus  population.  But  I  would  ask,  has 
settlement  on  the  land  progressed  ?  The  lands 
are  not  being  occupied.  Longer  periods  prior 
to  occupation  are  being  permitted,  and  the 
land  of  the  colony  is  not  being  improved  to 
the  extent  which  was  predicted.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  present  system  has  been  an  admitted 
failure.  The  Minister  of  Labour  and  a  Com- 
missioner have  been  across  to  Australia  to  find 
out  new  systems  of  land-settlement.  We  are 
to  have  new  fancy  schemes  of  settlement. 
We  have  been  devising  schemes  for  many 
years,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
successful.  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  recog- 
nised that  settlement  cannot  go  on  except 
in  conjunction  with  capital  the  sooner  shall 
we  make  some  solid  progress  in  the  country. 
Then,  the  co-operative  system  was  to  save  us 
from  poverty.  In  place  of  doing  that,  we  have 
a  larger  number  of  unemployed  now  than  we 
ever  had  before.  We  find  the  best  of  our  able- 
bodied  men  fleeing  from  the  country  because 
they  are  unable  to  make  fair  wages  under  this 
new  system.  Young  men  are  excluded  from 
the  co-operative  works,  and  only  second-rate 
workmen  are  content  to  remain.  If  you  want 
an  instance  of  how  the  co-operative  system  is 
working,  I  would  refer  honourable  members  to 
a  return  I  moved  for  in  connection  with  the 
work  at  the  Sutherland  Falls,  and  now  laid  on 
the  table.  For  nine  miles  of  a  bridle-track  the 
Government  have  paid  £5,826.  Two  miles  of 
that  track  was  made  by  prisoners  at  a  small 
cost.  It  has  taken  four  years  to  make  the 
balance  of  seven  miles,  and  they  tell  us  that 
it  will  take  two  years  more  to  finish  it.  I  am 
assured  by  a  contzactor  who  has  been  down 
there  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  the  job 
any  summer  at  £200  a  mile.  £240  a  mile 
is  the  utmost  worth  of  this  work.  Yet  it 
has  cost  the  Government  £5,826  for  nine 
miles.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  ratio  which  exists  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  co-operative  work.  It  is  causing  a 
great   waste  of  money,  and  is  giving  advan- 


tage to  no  man.  The  working-men  are  tired' 
of  it ;  and  the  sooner  the  system  is  altered  the 
better.  The  Government  have  been  unable- 
to  carry  out  what  they  promised  in  the  way  of 
finding  work  for  the  people,  and  they  are  now 
calling  on  the  local  bodies  and  appealing  to- 
charity  to  assist  them.  Only  last  week  the 
honourable  member  for  Dunediu  City  (Mr.  Pin- 
kerton)  was  asking  for  arrangements  to  be  made* 
whereby  men  might  be  enabled  to  enlist  in  th& 
British  army.  What  a  confession,  after  all 
this  beneficial  legislation  I  But  such  is  th& 
state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  so- 
called  Liberal  Government. 

Mr.  HOGG.  —  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  has  given  us  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement.  I  wish  I  could  also  say  that 
his  criticism  was  impartial ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  done  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  in  condemning  the  Statement — 
in  endeavouring  to  refute  the  figures,  and  in 
replying  to  every  affirmative  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonifd  Treasurer  with  a  negative,  and  to  every 
negative  with  an  affirmative.  He  characterized 
the  Statement  as  inaccurate  and  misleading 
throughout.  He  has  referred  to  it  as  the  reverse 
of  cheerful.  He  has  pointed  out  that  our  reve- 
nue and  our  spending- power  have  decreased ». 
while  at  the  same  time  our  exports  have  in- 
creased in  value  and  our  imports  diminished. 
He  points  out  that  the  cost  of*  living  is  cheapei' 
this  year  than  it  was  formerly,  and  yet  the  sala- 
ries in  the  public  service  have  not  been  dimi- 
nished; and  from  these  premisses  he  argues 
that  there  must  therefore  be  plenty  of  capital 
in  the  country,  and  he  wants  to  know  whenoe^ 
comes  the  depression  from  which  the  colony  is 
suffering.  The  country,  he  says,  is  stagnant,  and 
enterprise  is  dead ;  there  is  plenty  of  capital,, 
but  we  have  no  investors.  Then  he  endeavours 
to  find  a  reason  for  that.  He  says  there  is  no 
confidence;  money  is  locked  up  in  the  hands- 
of  capitalists.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know, 
after  listening  to  those  statements,  whether 
his  account  of  the  condition  of  New  Zealand 
at  the  present  time  is  not  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. Sir,  I  maintain,  in  the  face  of  facts, 
with  which  he  must  be  perfectly  conversant, 
that  no  more  inaccurate  statements  could  be 
made.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  land  is  not  being 
inquired  for  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  settlement 
is  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  it  has  ever 
progressed  in  the  history  of  the  colony  ?  Is  it 
a  fact  that  in  this  very  district  the  bush  is  not 
coming  down  rapidly;  that  cultivation  is  not 
going  on  at  a  most  amazing  rate;  that  all 
kinds  of  industries  are  not  being  started ;  that 
such  things  as  dairy  factories  are  not  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  being  established  almost  every 
month  in  various  parts  of  the  colony?  And 
is  it  not  a  fact,  coming  nearer  home,  that  in< 
the  City  of  Wellington,  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  large  and  p|alatial  edifices  have  been 
erected  on  the  reclaimed  land ;  that  buildings, 
are  going  on  rapidly  at  the  present  time ;  that 
our  timber  trade  was  never  so  brisk  as  it  is- 
now ;  that  our  export  of  timber,  of  which  wa 
had  none  at  this  time  last  year,  has  become^* 
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«  very  important  item?  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  money  is  being  invested  in  the 
mining  industries  of  this  colony  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  our  mining  industry  is  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  at  the  present  time  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  and  that 
we  are  realising  on  behalf  of  that  industry  a 
very  large  inflow  of  foreign  capital;  that 
dredging  is  becoming  more  profitable  in  the 
rivers  of  Otago;  and  that  generally  there  is  a 
revival  of  mining  of  a  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter in  such  places  as  Goromandel,  Beef  ton, 
«nd  the  Thames  Goldfield?  Then,  the  out- 
put of  gold  this  year  as  compared  with  that  of 
last  year  shows  a  very  satisfactory  increase. 
And,  with  regard  to  our  loss  of  popula- 
tion, what  do  we  find  ?  It  may  be  true  that 
during  certain  months  in  the  year  the  outflow 
•of  population  is  greater  than  the  inflow;  but 
that  is  to  be  expected.  If  we  take  lihe  whole 
yeeur,  what  do  we  find  ?  That  last  year  we 
gained  something  like  one  thousand  souls,  and 
that  during  the  last  three  years  we  have  gained 
in  population  57,000.  I  think  these  figures 
-speak  abundantly  for  themselves,  and  are  a 
complete  answer  to  the  statement  made  that 
we  are  losing  our  population,  and  not  gaining. 
New  Zealand  has  never  made  such  progress 
with  regard  to  population  as  it  has  made 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  present 
-Government  came  into  office.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  statement  that  there  is  no  confi- 
dence, that  money  is  locked  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  capitalists,  and  that  there  is  no  money  for 
investment,  is  it  true  or  is  it  not  that  money 
has  never  been  cheaper  in  New  Zealand  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  within  the  short 
space  of  twelve  months,  under  the  influence 
•of  wise  and  beneficial  legislation,  money  has 
been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  2  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Oh  ! 

Mr.  HOGG. — The  honourable  member  who 
is  saying  "  Oh  !  "  knows  it.  He  knows  it  to 
his  own  cost;  and  he  knows  that  not  only  has 
money  been  reduced,  but  the  cost  of  those  deeds 
and  mortgages  which  have  been  a  burden  and 
ruin  to  the  settler  has  been  very  materially 
reduced ;  and  if  the  Government  have  done 
nothing  else  during  the  last  twelve  months 
than  to  reduce  these  legal  charges,  I  say 
they  have  performed  a  beneficial  and  per- 
manent work  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers 
of  the  colony.  Then,  we  were  told  that  last 
year's  Statement,  as  compared  with  the  present 
Statement,  was  a  much  more  cheerful  one. 
Why  was  last  year's  Statement  more  cheer- 
ful ?  Was  it  because,  as  honourable  members 
were  very  fond  of  pointing  out,  there  was  a 
huge  loan  of  several  millions  looming  up  ?  Was 
that  the  reason  for  the  cheerful  Statement 
•of  last  year?  and  is  the  present  Statement 
more  sombre  and  more  doleful  because  it  indi- 
cates nothing  of  the  kind  ?  Then,  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie) 
— I  am  sorry  he  has  left  his  place — indulges  in 
«  huge  sea  of  figures.  He  conjures  up  in- 
formation from  the  vasty  depths,  as  I  believe, 
of  his  imagination,  and  he  does  this  with 
<a11  the  alacrity  of  a  lightning  calculator.  He 
Mr,  Hogg 


brought  up  table  after  table,  and*  he  went  over 
the  figures  with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  folloyr  him. 
What  was  the  honourable  gentleman's  obieot 
in  bringing  up  a  lot  of  bald  statistics,  and  in 
shovelling  out  figures  with  such  amazing  ra- 
pidity? Simply  to  endeavour,  if  he  possibly 
could,  to  prove  that  every  surplus  for  years 
past  had  been  a  deficit,  and  that  the  figures 
that  are  on  record  are  wrong,  and  that  they 
can  be  challenged,  because  they  are  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  depart- 
ment, and  are  therefore  unreliable.  Well, 
for  my  own  part,  I  say  this:  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  the  Cabinet  are  responsible 
for  those  figures,  and  until  I  have  a  much 
better  authority  than  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  I  will  place 
implicit  reliance  upon  them.  The  honourable 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  sur- 
plus is  really  much  smaller  this  year  than  it 
is  made  to  appear  in  the  Financial  Statement ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  been  performing  an  ingenious  opera- 
tion, and  has  taken  the  telescope  and  reversed 
the  ends.  He  has  been  dwarfing  eveiything. 
Then,  again,  the  honourable  gentleman  says 
that  we  have  been  bordering  on  almost  a  de- 
ficiency, and  that  the  surplus  is  a  compara- 
tively small  one.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  honourable  members :  whether  it  does 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  New  Zealand  that 
at  a  period  of  depression  like  what  we  have 
been  passing  through  we  have  any  surplus 
whatever.  Is  there  any  other  colony  in  the 
group  that  has  been  so  financially  strong  as  the 
colony  we  are  here  to  represent  ?  I  say  that 
it  redounds  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  New  Zea- 
land that  she  has  any  surplus  whatever  in  the 
face  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  legacy  that  has  been 
left  by  former  extravagant  Administrations. 
I  say  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministration that  they  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus.  But  it  is  also  said  that  the 
debt  has  been  increased ;  and  that  is  undeni- 
able. The  debt  has  been  increased  of  late 
years— the  net  debt  and  the  gross  indebted- 
ness; but  there  are  one  or  two  paragraphs 
in  the  Financial  Statement  that  explain,  I 
think,  very  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  this 
increase,  and  the  effect  that  this  increase  is 
likely  to  produce.  On  psige  vii.  you  will  find 
that  on  the  81st  March,  1894,  the  gross  debt 
stood  at  £89,826,415,  and  on  the  81st  March 
last  it  had  increased  by  £560,549,  making 
a  total  of  £40,386,964.  Of  the  increase  of 
£560,549,  a  large  sum  of  money— '£411,100— was 
advanced  to  local  bodies,  to  land-improvement, 
the  purchase  of  Native  land,  and  to  land  for 
settlements.  The  interest  which  the  Trea- 
surer has  to  pay  on  those  loans  is  considerably 
exceeded  by  the  receipts  derived  from  the  trans- 
actions leading  to  the  raising  of  the  loans. 
And,  again,  to  make  our  position  in  this  matter 
perfectly  plain,  and  so  that  there  may  be  no 
wrong  conclusions,  the  Treasurer  submits  a 
table  showing  particulars  of  the  increase  in 
the  public  debt  since  the  81st  March,  1891. 
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This  increase  amonnted  to  £1,556,614  :  bat  of 
this  sum  no  less  than  £1,835391  earns  a  rate 
ol  interest  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rate 
the  Treasuiy  has  to  pay ;  £1,177,566  is  earning 
5  per  cent.,  and  we  are  paying  an  average  rate 
of  £4  8s.  2d.  for  the  use  of  the  money ;  and 
£158,025  is  earning  4  per  cent.,  while  the  de- 
posits only  carry  8^  per  cent,  interest.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  the  public  debt  has  increased; 
and,  as  long  as  such  a  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given  of  the  money  invested,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  more  rapidly  our  public  debt  increases 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country.  But,  Sir, 
some  honourable  members  in  this  House  look 
to  the  Qovemment  to  be  in  a  position  to  abso- 
lutely create  capital  without  any  material  to 
work  upon.  They  do  not  simply,  to  borrow  a 
familiar  phrase,  ask  that  bricks  shall  be  made 
without  straw,  but  they  ask  that  bricks  shall 
be  made  without  clay.  They  mckke  a  request 
which  is  thoroughly  unreasonable.  If  the 
colony  is  to  progress,  if  we  are  to  go  on  pur- 
chasing Native  lands,  buying  up  lands  in  large 
blocks  that  are  suitable  for  settlement,  and 
advancing  money  for  public  works  to  local 
bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  debt  of  the 
oountiT'  should  be  expanded.  And  I  maintain 
that  so  long  as  that  debt  is  realising  a  fairly 
remunerative  rate  of  interest  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  that  expansion.  Now,  Sir,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  these  loan- conversions 
imply  a  loss  to  the  colony.  That  is  a  thing 
I  csjinot  understand  for  a  moment.  We 
know,  as  a  result  of  these  loan-conversions, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  expan- 
sion of  our  debt,  the  interest  and  sinking 
fond  have  been  reduced.  And  this  is  the 
main  consideration.  Reference  has  also  been 
made  to  the  proposed  treaties  between  New 
Zealand  and  Canada  and  South  Australia. 
Well,  I  cannot  agree  with  members  who  think 
that  these  treaties  are  not  likely  to  efiect  a  vast 
amount  pf  good  in  connection  with  the  trade 
between  ourselves  and  these  countries.  I  say 
they  are  calculated  to  be  highly  beneficial,  and 
that  whatever  loss  of  duty  may  arise  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  advantages  we  shall 
derive  through  the  cheapening  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  is  required  for  manufacturing  ope- 
rations. Then,  Sir,  the  last  speaker  has  not 
hesitated  to  allege  that  the  land  is  not  being 
occupied,  that  settlement  without  capital  is 
an  impossibility,  and  that  improvements  have 
almost  ceased.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
this  district  I  can  give  that  an  absolute  refu- 
tation. At  no  time  has  the  progress  of  land- 
settlement  been  greater  than  now.  We  have 
on  every  hand  illustrations  of  the  great  de- 
mand there  is  for  Grown  lands.  We  have 
demands  from  settlers  for  assistance  —  de- 
mands made  upon  the  Lending  Board  of  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Office  ;  and  we  know 
very  well  that  one  great  reason  why  the 
Lending  Board  is  held  in  considerable  dis- 
favour by  a  large  number  of  settlers  is 
that  it  will  not  advance  sufficient  money. 
There  is  no  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers;  and,  as  regards  the  employment 


of  capital,  I  say  that  capital  has  never  been, 
more  freely  employed  in  the  coimtry  than  it 
is  being  employed  at  present.  And  now.  Sir, 
dealing  with  the  Statement,  I  should  like  briefly  - 
to  refer  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  ad- 
vances-to-settlers  scheme.  I  believe  that  no  • 
scheme  ever  brought  forward  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  greater  advantages  to  the  settlers 
of  this  young  country  than  the  mode  by  which 
the  Government  are  cheapening  the  price  of 
money.  Hitherto  settlement  has  been  re- 
tarded and  a  great  many  settlers  have  suffered 
through  the  cost  of  mortgages,  and  through 
the  law-costs  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  especially  the  heavy  rates  of  in- 
terest they  have  been  forced  to  pay.  A  good 
deal  of  condemnation  has  been  bestowed  upon< 
the  Lending  Board.  X  consider  the  Board  is  to 
be  commended  for  working  on  safe  lines.  The 
members  of  that  Board  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  scheme  a  success,  and  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  very  cautious. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Too  cautious. 

Mr.  HOGG. — The  honourable  member  says 
"Too  cautious,"  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  in  this  House 
will  agree  with  him.  I  have  occasionally  been 
under  that  impression  myself ;  and  yet,  when  I 
come  to  look  at  the  figures,  when  I  see  the 
amounts  applied  for,  the  number  of  applications 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  large  number 
of  applications  that  have  been  granted,  I  am  < 
rather  astonished  at  the  figures  that  are  pre- 
sented. The  probability  is  that  a  good  number 
of  the  members  of  this  House  have  only  had 
one  side  of  the  picture  presented  to  them: 
disappointed  settlers  who  have  not  had  the 
money  advanced  to  them  that  they  expected 
to  receive  have  brought  their  grievances  to  • 
the  front,  while  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  satisfied  has  been  invisible.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  I  am  only  speaking  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  settlers  of  my  own  district, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  simply  repeating  the 
sentiments  of  a  good  number  of  members  who 
wish  to  see  this  system  of  money-lending 
made  a  complete  success — I  say  I  believe  I  am 
only  expressing  the  sentiments  held  by  many 
members,  and>  I  should  imagine,  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  House,  when  I  say  it  would  give 
the  country  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction 
if  the  machinery  could  be  made  to  work  a 
little  more  smoothly — ^with  less  friction,  at  any 
rate,  between  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  applicants — and  if  the  amounts  applied 
for  could  be  more  generously  and  liberally 
awarded.  I  am  not  blaming  the  members 
of  the  Board  for  being  cautious.  I  say  they 
are  placed  in  a  very  responsible  position,  and 
undoubtedly  they  have  done  their  duty  well ; 
but,  if  they  have  erred  at  all,  in  my  opinion 
they  have  erred  on  the  side  of  being  over- 
cautious. And  before  I  leave  this  subject  I 
would  point  out  this:  that  if  this  scheme  is 
carried  out  in  the  future  on  the  lines  on 
which  it  has  been  initiated,  if  capital  is 
diffused  through  the  action  of  the  State  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest,  so  that  it  can  render 
a  remunerative  return  to  those  who  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  then  the  heneflt  conferred,  not 
merely  on  the  land-settlers  but  on  the  labour* 
ing- classes,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  simply 
incalculable.  If  anything  is  calculated  to 
help  the  labour-market  it  is  the  difiusion  of 
capital.  And  we  know  very  well  that  there  is 
no  colony — there  is  no  place,  I  believe,  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere — where  money  can  be 
-expended  to  greater  advantage  than  it  can 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  New  Zealand.  If  this 
•money  is  !reely  advanced  it  will  tend  to  help 
the  labour-market,  to  relieve  destitution,  and 
to  remove  the  "  unemployed  "  difficulty.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
will  not  be  in  any  way  annoyed  if  I  offer  a  few 
candid  remarks  with  regard  to  a  subject  that  is 
becoming  a  little  serious,  and  that  is  the  cost 
•of  government.  When  the  present  Govem- 
.meut  took  office  a  few  years  ago  they  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  reduce  the  departmental 
•expenses,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  administra- 
tion was  successful.     But  since  that  time  the 

•  expenditure  has  been  gradually  mounting  up. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  justified  in  blaming  the 
Administration  for  this.    It  is  a  singular  thing 

•  that  these  mcroases  appear  to  be  inevitable. 

-  2  Q     It  is  the  history  of  all  Governments, 
'    not  only  here,  but,  I  think,  also   in 

•  every  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  cost  of 
government  goes  on  increasing  year  after  year ; 
and  if  anything  tends  more  than  another  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  an  Administration, 
however  wise  and  useful  that  Administration 
may  be,  it  is  allowing  this  increase  to  go  on. 
Now,  during  the  last  few  years  the  state  of 
the  colony — its  condition  financially — has 
fluctuated  very  much :  property  on  the  one 
hand  has  increased  in  value,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  declined.  We  know  that  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  very  large  amount 
of  depression  prevailing  not  only  here,  but 
all  over  the  world.  We  know  that  the  mar- 
kets have  been  very  unfavourable,  and,  as  the 
result  of  that,  we  know  the  incomes  of  our 
producers  have  been  seriously  reduced.     It  is 

gerfectly  true,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
onourable  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  declined,  because  the 
cost  of  our  produce  has  fallen  very  materially, 
and  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
sufiering  and  privation  on  the  part  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  this  country.  The  settlers, 
both  large  and  small,  have  suffered  very  con- 
siderably, and  the  working-classes  particularly 
have  suffered  from  the  depression  in  their  in- 
comes, and  reduced  earnings.  And  yet  in  the 
face  of  this  we  know  that  year  after  year,  as 
each  Financial  Statement  is  brought  down 
and  placed  in  front  of  us,  the  larger  salaries 
connected  with  our  public  service  are  being 
constantly  increased.  I  am  speaking  plainly 
to  the  Government,  because  I  think  it  is  time 
we  should  indulge  in  a  little  plain-speaking. 
This  kind  of  thing  cannot  go  on,  and  we  must 
put  our  foot  down  firmly.  We  know  the  in- 
comes of  settlers  have  been  largely  diminished, 
that  they  have  been  cut  down  in  a  whole- 
sale manner,  and  that  our  best  settlers  have 
-  very  great  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
Mr.  Hogg 


I  ask,  then,  is  this  a  time  to  add  £100  or 
£150  to  large  salaries  ?  If  the  Government  ex- 
pect that  the  colony  is  going  to  tolerate  that; 
kind  of  thing,  notwithstanding  the  wise  legisla- 
tion they  have  introduced,  they  are  expecting 
the  people  to  put  up  with  something  more 
than  they  should  put  up  with.  The  ezcuBes 
frequently  made  for  these  additions  is  that 
where  amalgamation  of  offices  is  brought 
about,  and  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  oon- 
'sequently  increased,  there  must  necessarily  be 
an  increase  of  salary;  but  I  maintain  that 
that  argument  is  utterly  untenable.  If  ofBcets 
in  the  public  service  are  properly  paid,  then 
surely  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  give 
the  whole  of  their  time,  their  energy,  and  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  the  service;  and,  if 
any  officer  can  accept  and  perform  new  duties, 
what  is  the  logical  conclusion  ?  That  he  has 
not  been  sufficiently  employed  before — either 
that,  or  that  he  is  now  being  overworked ;  and  I 
say  in  neither  case  is  additional  pay  justified. 
If  an  officer  is  overworked  I  maintain  the  ser- 
vice cannot  be  well  done,  and  that  it  is  far 
better  to  employ  two  officers  in  place  of  one 
than  to  augment  these  huge  salaries.  This 
increase  of  salaries  is  bad  all  round,  because, 
after  all,  it  brings  the  pruning-season  all  the 
nearer,  and  it  renders  the  demand  for  retrench- 
ment so  strong  that  the  Government  will  be 
unable  to  resist  it.  In  connection  with  the  cost 
of  these  departments,  I  say  that  the  chief  con- 
sideration of  the  Administration  should  be  the 
protection  of  the  taxpayer  of  the  colony — the 
burden- bearer.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
the  cost  of  government  was  found  to  be  so  great 
that  a  party  of  members  from  this  House, 
representing  Government  supporters  and  the 
Opposition,  waited  upon  the  Premier  and  made  a 
demand  that  there  should  be  a  wholesale  redac- 
tion, and  they  named  the  amount  at  £50,000. 
That  amount  had  to  be  taken  off  salaries. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Do  you  say  that  has 
been  done  lately  ? 

Mr.  HOGG.— Some  years  ago.  In  1889,  I 
believe,  that  demand  was  made  on  the  Premier ; 
and  he  had  to  submit  to  it,  because  if  it  had 
not  been  complied  with  there  was  a  great 
danger  that  the  Ministry  would  be  at  once 
hurled  from  office.  Well,  Sir,  if  these  increases 
continue  to  go  on  as  has  been  the  case  of 
late  years,  I  am  afraid  another  party  will  have 
to  make  a  similar  demand  upon  the  present 
Government.  I  know  the  feeling  is  becoming 
very  strong  throughout  the  country  that  these 
increases  of  large  salaries  should  not  be  tole- 
rated. It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  while  year 
after  year  we  find  large  sums  added  to  al- 
ready huge  salaries,  the  understrappers,  the 
unfortunate  clerks,  the  men  who  are  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  receive  no  consideration 
whatever.  The  labourers'  wages  are  being  ont 
down.  Notwithstanding  what  was  said  the 
other  afternoon  by  the  Minister  of  Lands,  I 
know  for  a  positive  fact  that  the  co-operative 
labourers  are  being  treated  in  a  manner  which  I 
think  is  not  very  creditable.  The  men  who  are 
working  under  our  Lands  and  Survey  Depart- 
ment—some of  them   in   remote   localities. 
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in  the  heart  of  the  bushi  with  every  discomfort, 
living  in  tents,  and  paying  about  double  the 
town  rates  for  their  provisions — have  had  their 
earnings  limited  and  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that,  after  paying  for  the  cost  of  living  and  pay- 
ing for  their  tents,  et  cetera^  there  is  hardly  a 
shilling  left  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
Now,  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  discourage 
Ministers,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  warn 
them.  Their  fingers  have  grasped  the  public 
purse,  but  the  grasp  is  relaxing.  They  are 
travelling  on  ice,  and  under  the  warmth  of  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  the  ice  is  melting,  and  if  they 
-do  not  watch  what  they  are  about  it  will  break 
beneath  their  feet.  The  present  expenditure  is 
far  too  heavy,  and  ought  to  be  reduced ;  because, 
if  it  is  not  reduced,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  will  involve  increased  taxation,  and  that 
is  a  thing  the  colony  is  hardly  in  a  position 
to  stand.  The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  an 
-educated population— politically  educated — and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  sweated  with  impunity. 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  very  much  time, 
bat  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  new  tariff.  I 
-am  very  much  pleased  that  an  opportunity  is  to 
be  afforded  to  revise  the  tariff  in  Committee. 
I  admit  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  the 
Tariff  Conunissioners  have  had  a  very  difficult 
task.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no  tariff 
that  has  ever  been  introduced  in  any  country 
has  given  anything  like  universal  satisfaction. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more  difficult  operation  to 
perf9rm  than  the  preparation  of  a  tariff  that 
vrill  please  the  majority  of  the  people ;  but  I 
may  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  I  have 
hetucd  very  little  commendation  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  a  great  deal  of  abuse  of  it.  Arti- 
sans, manufacturers,  settlers,  and  the  people 
generally  have  expressed  disappointment  right 
and  left.  It  is  not  the  tariff  which  they  anti- 
•cipated.  They  had  been  led  to  expect  one  of  a 
very  different  character.  My  own  impression 
is  this  :  The  Commissioners  have  undoubtedly 
•been  very  painstaking.  They  have  travelled 
over  an  immense  amount  of  ground — I  think 
the  report  mentions  over  3,000  miles;  they 
have  visited  a  great  many  centres.  But  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  work  had  been  done  more  expe- 
ditiously, if  they  had  taken  less  pains,  if  they 
had  confined  themselves  to  one  centre,  where 
they  could  have  got  all  the  evidence  they  re- 
quired, they  might  have  done  their  work  more 
successfully.  It  is  said,  again,  that  **  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth."  The  Commissioners 
were  somewhat  mixed.  There  were  Protec- 
tionists on  the  Commission,  and  there  were 
Also  Freetraders.  I  can  only  say  that,  though 
individually  the  Commissioners  might  have 
been  very  good,  and  each  capable  of  formu- 
lating a  good  tariff,  as  a  mixture  they  were  a 
bad  one,  because  you  might  as  well  endeavour 
to  produce  harmony  by  tying  a  cat  and  a  dog 
together  by  the  tails  as  to  enect  Protectionists 
and  Freetraders  to  agree  about  a  tariff.  The 
result  has  been — I  do  not  wish  to  choose  an 
unpleasant  expression  —  a  somewhat  mongrel 
tariff.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  taken  the  work  in  hand 
himself,  and  bestowed  a  little  pains  upon  it,  we 


should  have  had  a  tariff  more  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  community.  The  object,  I 
submit,  of  a  tariff  in  a  young  country  like  this 
is  to  extract  revenue  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimu- 
late manufactures  and  produce  employment. 
If  the  colony  is  to  be  self-supporting  and  self- 
reliant  we  must  have  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  producers.  One  great 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  have  so  many 
unemployed  is  that  our  manufactures  are  com- 
paratively neglected.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  with  regard  to  our  youth  the  area  of 
employment  is  terribly  restricted.  I  find  that 
up  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  prevails  greatly 
in  the  large  centres.  Now,  this  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted,  because  every  factory  is  a  school ; 
every  trade  is  a  branch  of  higher  education.  I 
say  that  the  technical  education  of  the  factory 
is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  taught  in 
a  country  like  this.  We  know  that  in  New 
l^Sealand  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  is  very 
limited,  because  the  conditions  of  competition 
are  unfavourable:  capital  is  dear,  machinery 
and  labour  are  hard  to  get,  prejudice  has  to 
be  fought,  and  our  markets  are  comparatively 
small.  There  is  no  doubt  we  cannot  do  with- 
out a  good  Customs  revenue.  The  Customs 
revenue  may  be  characterized  as  the  vertebrae 
of  our  system  of  taxation,  and  it  must  be  made 
to  stand  erect  without  the  artificial  aid  of  pro- 
tective duties.  The  main  branches  of  our  Cus- 
toms revenue  are  such  articles  as  tea,  sugar, 
wines  and  spirits.  The  question  is,  Is  it  de- 
sirable to  weaken  some  of  those  branches  ?  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not.  Tea,  for  instance, 
produces  a  very  large  revenue,  and  under 
the  present  tariff  a  reduction  is  proposed. 
The  reduction,  although  apparently  so  small 
that  it  will  not  in  any  way  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, will  injure  the  revenue  very  materially. 
My  own  impression  is — although  there  might 
be  a  little  dissatisfaction  for  the  time  being 
produced — instead  of  a  reduction  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  we  had  had  an  increase 
on  tea.  If  the  duty  on  tea  had  been  increased 
— instead  of  being  reduced  from  6d.  to  5d.  per 
pound  —  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound,  even  the 
labouring  -  classes  would  hardly  have  been 
affected,  but  the  revenue  would  have  been  very 
largely  improved,  and  there  would  have  been 
a  much  larger  amount  available  for  public 
works.  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  this  charac- 
ter wonld  have  been  this :  that  only  the  finer 
qualities  of  tea  would  have  been  imported. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  would  the  work- 
ing-classes drink  ? 

Mr.  HOGG.  —  They  would  have  a  better 
article.  They  might  have  to  pay  6d.  a  pound 
more  for  it,  but  they  would  have  a  superior 
article,  which  would  go  much  further ;  and  if 
they  used  less  tea  in  quantity  and  more  hot 
water  it  would  do  them  no  harm.  Then,  with 
regard  to  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
strong  tea,  they  would  have  to  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  revenue  than  they  are  con- 
tributing at  the  present  time.  Then,  Sir,  I 
do  not  agree  for  a  moment  with  the  proposal 
to  have  a  differential  tariff — that  is,  to  make 
the  duty  on  tea  in  bulk  5d.,  and  in  packets 
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6d.    These  are  the  things  that  bring  proteo- 
tion  into  disrepute,  that  render  protection  a 
laughing-stock— because  the  labour  expended 
in  making  up  boxes  or  packets  of  tea  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  it  is  infinitesimal ;  and  the 
people  who  will  suffer  are  the  poor  people,  who 
generally  get  their  tea  by  the  pound.     That 
concession,  on  the  face  of  it,  has  been  made  to 
a  few  tea-distributors  in  this  country  and  a  few 
large  tea  merchants.    It  is  a  benefit  conferred 
on  them  —  at  whose  expense  ?     At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consuming  community.     A  differ- 
ential duty  of  that  kind  should  never  have  been 
entertained.    Then,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
good  reason  for  reducing  the  duty  on  kerosene, 
for  instance.      No  doubt  it  is  very  largely  used ; 
but  it  is  an  article  supplied  from  another  part 
of  the  world.    This  is  an  article  for  which  the 
wealth  of  Kew  Zealand  travels  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  I  say  we  have.no  right 
to  give  additional  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
the  article  to  this  country.    It  competes  with 
our  coal   from  which  we  produce  gas,  with 
our  tallow  from  which  we  are  manufacturing 
candles ;  and  I  say  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
protection  to  reduce  the  duty  on  kerosene.    The 
duty  should  be  retained.    The  small  amount 
that  has  been  taken  of!  will  benefit  very  few 
consumers,  although  it  will  be  felt  very  materi- 
ally by  the  Colonial   Treasurer.     However,  I 
need  not  refer  at  further  length  to  this  subject. 
I  may  say  that,  viewing  the  tariff  as  a  whole,  I 
do  not  think  the  alterations  can  create  any- 
thing but  disappointment.    My  opinion  is  that 
those  industries    for  which  New   Zealand  is 
manifestly  adapted  should  be  assisted  by  the 
tariff.    With  regard  to  the  increased  duty  on 
wines  and  spirits,  I  think  the  duty  on  these 
articles  at  the  present  time  is  so  heavy  that  if 
we  increase  it  we  shall  produce  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue.   It  will  lead  to  fraud,  to  illicit  distilla- 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  likely  to  enforce  temperance  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  people.    It  is  more  likely  to  defeat 
the  object  in  view,  if  that  is  to  increase  the 
revenue.    The  duty  of  Ids.  per  gallon  is  quite 
sufficient,  without  increasing  it  any  further. 
This  is  a  retrograde,  not  a  forward  step.    How- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  tariff  gets  into 
Committee  honourable  members  will  support 
certain  alterations  in  it.     I  think  that  upon 
some  of  the  articles  which  are  competing  with 
local  industries  the  duties  ought  to  have  been 
materially  increased.    But  instead  of  that  we 
have  a  tariff  very  much  in  character  like  its 
precursor.      The  alterations,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  will  hardly  prove  beneficial  to  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  Financial  Statement  as  a 
whole,  I  can  only  say  this :  that  I  differ  alto- 
gether from  honourable  members  who  think  it 
is  not  of  a  cheerful  character.    A  more  cheer- 
ful Statement,  in  my  opinion,  has  rarely  been 
presented  in  New  Zealand.     It  enters  very 
fully  into  details,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  one 
upon  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  can  con- 
gratulate himself.    The  fact  that  the  colony  is 
in  a  sound  financial  position   at  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  depression  that  has 
prevailed,  proclaims  the  recuperative  energy  of 
Mr.  Hogg 


the  country,  and  is  very  creditable  indeed  to- 
its  Administration.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  as  well  as  to  the 
thanks  of  the  comimunity,  for  what  he  has 
done,  not  only  during  his  visit  to  England, 
but  as  Treasurer  in  guiding  the  finance  of 
New  Zealand  through  very  perilous  times.  At 
the  present  time  the  colony  occupies  a  strong 
position,  a  position  that  will  compare  favonr- 
ably  with  that  of  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 
I  believe,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  ooncemed, 
its  credit  is  as  sound  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
that  of  any  other  British  dependency,  and  for 
this  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  administration 
particularly  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  McGOWAN.  — Sir,  I  just  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  this  question,  and  I  shall' 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  very  many 
minutes.  I  consider  it  is  a  Yneritorious  thing 
to  be  loyal  to  party ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  there  are 
other  positions  that  deserve  even  more  merit. 
I  consider  it  is  more  meritorious  to  be  loyal  to 
the  country  and  to  one's  constituents — *'  espe- 
cially," as  an  honourable  member  says,  "to 
your  constituents.*'  I  wish  shortly  to  review  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  position 
the  Government  occupy  with  reference  to  the 
country,  and  what  the  country  ought  to  expect- 
from  them.  When  I  say  "  the  Liberal  party,"  I 
refer  to  the  great  mass  of  the  working-classes  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  to  that  party  that  I  cor- 
dially commend  the  Government  for  the  splen- 
did position  they  have  brought  about ;  and  the 
Government  are  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  splendid  position  financially 
which  the  colony  stands  in  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time,  that  Liberal  party,  led  by 
the  Government,  should  not  forget  the  instru- 
ments that  put  them  into  the  position  of 
guiding  the  destinies  of  New  Zealand;  and 
I  think,  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  as  it 
only  occasionally  does,  these  people  should  re- 
ceive some  benefit,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  that  that  can  be  clearly 
done.  An  honourable  gentleman  says,  "Go 
on."  There  is  such  a  thing.  Sir,  as  making 
haste  slowly.  Now,  Sir,  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand the  tariff  proposals  that  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  if 
he  considers  that  these  proposals  are  to  be 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 

12  SO  ^^^^B^  ^^  considers  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  is  No.  I,  and  that  in  this- 
case  No.  1  is  the  greatest  number.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand, 
under  the  conditions  that  at  present  exist,  are 
entitled,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  to  some  relief 
under  the  tariff.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  in  entering  into  the* 
Financial  Statement  in  any  way ;  neither, 
perhaps,  should  I  be  qualified  to  do  so  if  I 
attempted  it:  but  I  cannot  help  putting  the 
tariff  proposals  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
before  me,  and  asking  myself,  how  are  the 
people  to  be  benefited  by  this  tairiff  ?  Looking 
over  these  proposals,  I  find  the  method  or  plan 
adopted  of  relieving  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
is  by  paying  some  ten  or  a  dozen  tea-packera 
in  the  colony  a  halfpenny  per  pound  for  pack- 
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ing  their  tea.  That  is  about  the  position. 
The  reduction  is  made  Id.  I  claim  that 
this  may  be  the  cost  of  packing — jd.  at  least 
will  cover  packing,  paper,  and  printing,  and 
all  connected  with  that;  and  this  proposal 
for  the  reduction  of  Id.  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  giving  these  tea  *  packers  Jd.  per 
pound  for  packing  their  own  tea.  It  may 
be  argued  that  this  gives  employment  in  the 
colony.  Sir,  that  argument  is  worth  very 
little.  The  number  employed  at  tea-packing 
is  comparatively  small,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  the  rest  of  the  community 
paying  a  higher  amount  in  order  that  those 
few  may  be  employed.  Compare  that  proposal 
with  the  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners' 
report  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table.  In 
their  report  you  will  notice  that  the  amount 
of  £101,000  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  relieve 
the  taxpayers  of  New  Zealand  is  made  up  of 
three  main  items,  and  those  three  are  chiefly 
consumed  by  the  working-classes  and  small 
fanners.  Tea  amounts  to  £34,000  in  their  pro- 
posals ;  on  kerosene  the  reduction  is  £17,800 ; 
and  on  cotton  goods  £15,922:  total,  £68,806 
upon  those  three  items  alone.  Now,  compare 
that  with  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  proposals. 
The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  from  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  duty  upon  these  goods  is  made  up 
mainly  upon  luxuries,  and  articles  that  can 
be  manufactured  in  this  colony  and  are  not. 
The  Budget  itself  refers  to  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  great  good  is  proposed  to  be  done  for 
mining.  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  several 
Budgets  that  have  been  before  this  House  year 
after  year  this  has  been  promised;  but  when 
I  begin  to  examine  the  thing  practically,  wh'at 
has  been  done  ?  We  certainly  find  that  favoiu- 
able  promises  are  given  every  year,  but  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time-  Large  sums  of  English  capital  are 
coming  in  for  the  development  of  mining, 
but  these  districts  have  the  most  miserable 
roads  any  one  ever  saw,  and  it  is  only  with  the 
greatest  trouble  that  we  can  get  anything 
done  to  these  roads.  I  hope,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  will  be  a  reality,  and  not  the 
mere  promise  of  doing  certain  things.  While 
counting  upon  the  increase  of  prosperity 
that  may  be  expected  from  the  development 
of  these  resources,  we  can  hardly  thank  the 
Government  for  developing  these  industries. 
The  districts  themselves  are  doing  it,  and  fight- 
ing their  way  under  tremendous  difficulties. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Canada,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  proposals 
in  that  treaty  as  fairly  as  I  am  capable  of  look- 
ing at  this  question,  and  I  find  there  is  a  dan- 
ger to  our  timber  industry  in  the  treaty  as  pro- 
posed with  this  country.  Can  we  compete  with 
a  country  possessing  three  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  forests  ?  I  think  not.  They  have 
at  the  very  least  163  acres  per  head  of  popula- 
tion of  very  largely -timbered  land  —  forest 
lands  very  much  larger  than  either  the  United 
States,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  Now,  considering 
how  easily  these  countries  can  shift  their 
timber  in  the  winter  over  the  snow  and  ice  to 
shipping  ports,  we  are  very  likely  to  be   put 
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in  a  dangerous  position  so  fsur  as  Canada's 
lumber  is  concerned.  While  agreeing  with 
the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  tariff  in  different 
colonies,  I  think  this  is  just  one  question  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  be 
given  to  it,  and  that  should  not  be  decided 
hastily.  Of  course,  we  have  been  told  of 
timber  merchants  in  Wellington  being  favour- 
able to  this  proposal;  but  I  very  much  ques- 
,  tion,  if  we  Imew  all  about  these  timber  mer- 
chants, whether  it  might  not  be  found  that 
they  have  something,  perhaps,  to  do  with  the 
shipping  interest  as  well.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  take  the  statement  of  one 
timber  merchant  when  it  is  opposed  to  the 
statements  of  a  number  of  others  that  we 
have  heard  of.  I  know  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer  says  that  a  large  business  is  dene  with 
Canada  in  wools,  and  so  forth,  and  that  last 
year  goods  worth  £109,000  were  taken  by  that 
country;  but,  supposing  that  country  was 
open  to  us  free,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we 
could  force  our  goods  there  agamst  those  other 
countries  which  are  nearer  at  hand,  and  can 
produce  goods  at  much  less  cost.  It  would  be 
a  most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  displace  the 
goods  of  another  nation  that  had  already  hold 
of  that  particular  country.  The  Tariff  Com- 
missioners made  an  attempt — it  may  not  have 
been  a  perfect  attempt,  but  they  made  a  rea- 
sonable attempt — at  relieving  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  to  put  the  loss  that  would  fall  upoa 
the  colony  upon  that  class  of  people  who  were 
best  able  to  bear  it.  The  taxation  that  was  lost 
was  to  be  made  up  by  increased  taxation  upon 
luxuries  and  upon  things  most  easily  manu- 
factured in  the  colony.  As  an  instance,  yovb 
have  in  Wellington,  Christchurch,  Auckland^ 
and  Dnnedin  gentlemen  who  come  from  Mel- 
bourne and  other  places,  representing  firms- 
having  connections  in  Japan,  and  they  bring 
shipments  of  goods  to  each  of  these  cities, 
open  an  auction-room  for  three  or  four  days- 
or  a  week,  and  sell  the  goods  at  high  prices 
too— prices  that  pay  those  gentlemen  hand- 
somely, but  which  are  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  workmen  who  are  walking  the 
streets  sometimes  looking  for  employments 
That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment  should  consider.  There  are  some  other 
things  I  should  like  to  refer  to  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  tariff.  In  his  proposals  there 
is  one  thing  which  would  mean  a  tax  upon 
bags  of  fiour — the  material  from  which  the 
bags  are  made ;  and  the  result  would  be  that 
every  one  would  have  to  pay  about  3d.  for  every 
501b.  bag^'^of  flour,  in  addition  to  the  present 
price.  I  hope,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentlemaik 
will  not  only  reconsider,  but  that  he  will  re- 
cast, the  whole  of  his  tariff.  Now  we  come  to* 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie).  He  says  that  enterprise  ia 
dead,  and  he  blcunes  the  Government  and  the 
Liberal  party,  and  he  says  it  is  all  their  fault 
—the  want  of  industrial  and  manufacturing 
enterprise.  Now,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man knows  better  than  that.  He  knows  that 
these  things  have  been  influenced  by  other 
causes  than  those  the  Government  can  con* 
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trol ;  that  these  things  have  been  influenced 
by  the  disturbance  in  the  financial  world. 
There  is  too  much  money  in  the  banks,  and 
men  are  afraid  to  put  their  money  into  enter- 
prises  which  experience  has  shown  are  not 
safe.  We  have  the  natural  result  that  money 
is  being  withdrawn  from  enterprises  of  all 
kinds  and  is  being  placed  in  the  banks.  It  is 
only  when  wise  and  prudent  legislation  such  as 
that  carried  and  proposed  by  this  Liberal  Go- 
vernment is  given  effect  to  that  they  will 
be  able  to  let  money  out,  and  to  employ  it  in 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  That  is  the  real 
reason,  and  not  the  cause  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  stated.  He  spoke  of  want  of 
enterprise.  Let  the  honourable  gentleman 
oome  up  North,  and  we  will  show  him  enter- 
prise there  in  connection  with  our  mining. 
That  enterprise,  moreover,  is  being  shown 
without  the  help  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  or  cre- 
dited for  these  things  than  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself.  If  one  were  to  listen  to 
the  statements  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
I  believe  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to 
^he  colony,  because  if  he  were  to  be  believed 
there  are  very  few  people  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  invest  money  in  any  enterprise.  He 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  surplus, 
and  says,  at  any  rate  it  is  only  a  meagre  one. 
Even  supposing  it  is  only  a  meagre  one, 
still  it  is  a  surplus.  He  also  referred  face- 
tiously to  Samoa,  and  its  surplus  of  69  cents. 
Even  69  cents  is  a  surplus,  and  it  makes  that 
country  a  solvent  one,  and  it  would  never  go  to 
the  wall  so  long  as  it  had  a  surplus  even  of  that 
amount.  He  said  that  for  1892-98  the  Govern- 
ment showed  a  small  surplus,  and  that  for 
1894-95  they  also  showed  a  small  surplus,  but 
he  went  on  to  contend  that  during  these  four 
years  the  Government  showed  a  deficiency  of 
£60,000.  That  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
understand.  He  also  referred  to  the  conversion 
of  the  loans,  and  showed  the  danger  likely  to 
accrue,  because  our  local  bodies  will  want  to 
follow  in  the  same  course.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  best  things  which  could  happen.  There 
are  local  bodies  which  are  now  paying  as  much 
as  7  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  I  think 
they  should  get  their  money  at  a  less  rate, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  these  local  bodies  are 
relieved  of  that  heavy  incubus  the  better, 
because  to  relieve  the  local  bodies  is  to  relieve 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand.  I 
Deed  not  follow  the  honourable  gentleman 
through  his  speech.  He  was  rather  amusing 
in  reference  to  the  co-operative  v^rks  and 
workers.  He  said  that  people  are  leaving  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  work,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Government  are  blamed  for  giving 
too  high  wages. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  McGOWAN.— You  said  the  people  were 
leaving  because  they  cannot  make  enough 
wages  on  co-operative  works. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Single  men  are  leaving. 

Mr.  McGOWAN.— At  any  rate,  some  of  the 
honourable    gentleman's    friends    blamed  the 
Government  for  giving  these  people  too  high 
Mr,  McGowan 


wages.  It  appears  to  me,  no  matter  what  this 
Liberal  Government  give — whether  they  give 
low  or  high  wages — it  is  all  alike — they  are 
wrong — they  are  demoralised,  as  my  hononrable 
friend  says.  I  believe  there  was  one  mistake 
which  the  Government  made  in  this  tariff, 
and  when  I  heard  the  honourable  member  for 
Masterton  express  himself  I  could  see  at  once 
the  very  great  mistake  which  was  made,  and  it 
was  this :  It  was  a  great  pity  that  he  was  not 
on  that  Commission,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  the  encyclopaedic  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  would  be  invaluable,  and  that  the 
special  knowledge  he  has  on  certain  subjects 
would  have  been  of  very  great  service.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  whenever  a  Government  gets 
into  a  fairly  prosperous  position  financially — 
or  even  a  local  body — attempts  are  then  made, 
and  are  always  popular,  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Civil  Service  and  in  the  cost  of 
government,  and  so  on.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  are  very  few  increases  except  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  increases  for  length  of 
service.  And  let  me  say  this  to  the  House: 
that  honourable  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that 
good  services  are  worth  so  much  money.  There 
are  certain  services  and  certain  positions  which 
money  cannot  buy.  The  performance  of  faith- 
ful services  cannot  be  properly  represented  by 
pounds  shillings  and  pence.  I  am  afraid  the 
forms  of  the  House  will  not  let  the  honourable 
gentleman  do  what  I  should  like  to  see  done 
— make  a  complete  recasting  of  the  tariff  pro- 
posals. With  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  say  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  ^e  sugges- 
tions made  in  it  with  reference  to  the  tarifi 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  tariff  proposals 
brought  down  by  the  honourable  gentleman. 
That  report  has  evidence  on  the  face  of  it  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  most  of  the 
people;  and  the  honourable  gentleman's  report 
is  placed  before  us  without  that  evidence. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  twelve  minutes  to 
one  o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
Wed'nesday,  7th  Atigust,  1894, 


Gisbome  Begistration  District— Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure —  Crimiaal  Code  Bill  — Property  Law 
Consolidation  BUI— Employers'  Private  Benefit 
Society  Bill.      

The  Hon.  the  Speaksb  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Pbayebs. 

GISBORNE  REGISTRATION  DISTRICT. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  ORMOND  asked  the  Govern- 
ment,  If,  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  registration  district  proposed  to  be  formed 
at  Gisbome,  the  Government  will  leave  in 
the  Napier  Registration  District  the  Wairoa 
Settlement  and  Mahia  Peninsula,  seeing  that 
all  the  commercial,  legal,  and  other  business  of 
the  settlers  in  those  districts  is  transacted  at 
Napier  ?    He  would  like,  in  explanation,  to  say 
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A  few  words  as  to  the  reasons.  The  Gisbome 
district  at  present,  or  until  lately,  had  been 
,part  and  parcel  of  the  district  contained  in 
Sawke's  Bay,  having  its  principal  office  in 
ITapier.  The  Gisbome  settlers,  and  others  to 
the  north  of  Gisbome,  had,  reasonably  he 
thought,  objected  to  the  great  expense  they  were 

Snt  to  in  having  to  bring  all  their  business 
own  to  Napier,  and  they  applied  to  have  a 
-separate  district.  No  doubt  the  Hawke's  Bay 
-settlers  entirely  agreed  that  the  Government 
was  doing  what  was  reasonable  and  right  in 
^[ranting  their  request ;  but  he  understood,  in 
making  this  alteration,  the  Government  had, 
without  consulting  the  settlers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  district,  included  Wairoa  settlers  and 
the  people  between  them  and  Napier.  These 
settlers  had  all  their  business  in  Napier,  as  they 
were  so  situated  that  this  was  the  only  place 
-they  could  communicate  with  easily,  and  with 
Napier  their  business  would  always  be  done. 
As,  therefore,  to  bring  them  down  to  this  place, 
with  which  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
would  be  to  put  them  to  a  great  deal  of  expense 
<and  inconvenience,  he  wanted  his  honourable 
friend  to  inquire  whether  his  allegations  were 
correct,  and,  if  he  found  that  they  were,  before 
the  district  was  gazetted  he  would  like  it  to  be 
reconstituted,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  districts 
mentioned  in  his  question  in  the  Napier  Begis- 
tration  District. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLE Y  regretted  this 
matter  was  not  brought  under  his  notice  before. 
'On  making  inquiries  at  the  office  he  found  that 
these  two  places  referred  to  by  his  honourable 
friend  were  not  included  in  the  Napier  Begis- 
tration  District.  As,  however,  there  was  so 
strong  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  as 
represented  by  his  honourable  friend,  who  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  district  spoke  with  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  he  would  endeavour  to 
put  the  matter  right  by  caUing  attention  to  it 
-again. 

CODE  OF  CIVIL  PBOOEDUBB. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said,  before 
-proceeding  with  the  orders  of  the  day  he  would 
like  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor  a  day  or  two  ago.  It 
was  as  follows  :  **  What  has  been  done  with  re- 

.  gard  to  the  amendments  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 

>  by  the  conference  of  law  societies,  and  whether 
the  Attorney-General  intends  to  give  effect  to 

'•  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  ?  "  The 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  Justice  in  a 
letter  by  the  Hon.   the  Minister  of  Justice, 

*  which  was  as  follows : — 

"I2th  September,  1894. 
"  Sib,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, 

•  enclosing  rules  under  the  Supreme  Court  Act 
which  the  Judges  consider  it  desirable  should 
be  made  by  Order  in  Council. 

"  It  is  observed  that  the  scale  of  costs  in  the 
proposed  rules  contemplates  an  increase  on 
the  scale  of  costs  hitherto  in  force;  but  the 
•Government  is  not  disposed  to  advise  His  Ex- 


cellency the  Governor  to  make  rules  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  costs  to 
suitors  in  the  Courts. 

**W.  P.  Reeves, 
*<  For  the  Minister  of  Justice." 

It  appeared  the  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion 
that  there  would  be  an  increased  cost,  for  this 
was  his  letter  on  the  subject : — 

**  22nd  September,  1894. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  12th  September,  No.  1708. 
The  changes  mad&  by  the  proposed  scale  were 
very  carefully  considered  by  all  the  Judges 
when  assembled  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  These  changes  would  no  doubt  in- 
volve in  some  cases  increased  cost ;  and  in  one 
very  important  particular— the  fee  on  hearing 
when  the  claim  is  over  £500 — a  reduction  in  the 
cost  would  be  effected.  The  Judges  were  of 
opinion  that  where  increases  would  be  effected 
the  existing  scale  was  unfair  to  the  successful 
litigant.  "  Ja.mes  Pbenderoast." 

That  was  the  reason  why  these  rules  had  not 
been  adopted.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  the 
matter  would  receive  some  further  considera- 
tion, as  he  would  refer  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  again  for  his  attention. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  for  a  Conference  in  re- 
ference to  the  amendments  to  this  Bill. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN, 
the  following  Managers  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Council  on  this  Conference :  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Shrimski,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Swanson,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McLean. 

PROPERTY  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MACGREGOR  moved,  That 
this  Bill  he  now  read  the  third  time. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  was  sorry  to 
say  he  was  absent  when  the  Bill  was  passed 
through  Committee ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
endeavoured  to  get  a  clause  inserted  to  prevent 
persons  who  were  mortgagees  from  vesting  pro- 
perties in  the  Registrar.  As  a  rule  properties 
were  submitted  by  the  Registrar  for  cash  sales, 
thereby  preventing  competition.  He  brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  he  had  had  an  opportunity  more 
than  once  of  seeing  that  properties  were  bought 
in  by  mortgagees  at  such  a  figure  as  would 
give  them  great  opportunity  afterwards  of 
making  a  very  large  profit,  and  he  thought 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  thing  from  occurring. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SWANSON  wanted  to  know 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  As  the  law  is  now, 
if  a  mortgagee  put  land  in  the  market,  and  he 
bought  it,  the  Registrar  gives  him  a  title ;  but, 
if  the  Registrar  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  the 
mortgagee  to  give  a  title  to  himself  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  thought  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  find  the  matter  provided 
for  already,  either  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  or 
in  some  other  Act  of  that  kind.    At  any  rate,  it- 
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vraa  in  some  statute  passed  about  two  sessions 
ago.    He  did  not  know  the  exact  one. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  he  asked 
his  honourable  friend  to  postpone  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill  until  that  day  with  a  view 
of  ascertainiog  whether  it  aflected  the  revenue 
or  not.  That  was  the  suggestion  of  his  honour- 
able friend  Mr.  Shrimski,  and  he  had  since  care- 
fully considered  the  matter  with  him,  and  was 
now  satisfied,  as  was  also  the  Commissioner  of 
Stamps,  that  the  revenue  would  not  be  in  any 
way  affected.  He  now  saw  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  passing. 

Bill  read  the  third  time. 

EMPLOYERS*  PRIVATE  BENEFIT  SO- 
CIETY BILL. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY,  in  moving,  Tliat  this 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  place  private  benefit 
societies  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which 
benefit  societies  were  now  placed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1882.  It  had  been  brought 
in  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  belonged  to  these  registered  benefit  socie- 
ties. To  show  really  what  the  desire  was,  he 
would  read  a  few  extracts  from  a  petition  he 
hflkd  in  his  hand  from  the  various  societies 
throughout  the  colony.  In  reference  to  these 
private  benefit  societies  they  said, — 

**(a.)  That  membership  of  such  societies, 
being  compulsory,  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  registered  benefit  societies, 
whose  membership  is  voluntary. 

"(h.)  That  compulsory  membership  of  pri- 
vate societies  prohibits  that  freedom  of  con- 
tract which  your  honourable  House  upholds ; 
and,  unless  the  State  establishes  a  general 
scheme  of  insurance  or  old-age  pensions,  no 
membership  of  any  friendly  or  benefit  society 
should  be  compulsory. 

**  (c.)  That  serious  injury  is  done  to  the  ex- 
isting friendly  societies  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  from  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
compelled  to  join  private  benefit  societies  that 
the  ordinary  recruits  would  be  found  ;  but, 
owing  to  their  being  forced  to  join  the  private 
societies  instituted  by  employers,  they  cannot 
afford  to  join,  as  their  wages  will  not  permit 
of  pa3rment  into  two  societies.  Therefore  the 
existing  registered  societies,  many  of  whose 
members  are  getting  on  in  years,  cannot  find 
that  new  blood  which  is  necessary  to  their 
healthy  progress. 

**{d.)  That  the  existing  registered  benefit 
societies  offer  all  necessary  inducements  to 
those  desirous  of  taking  advantage  thereof,  if 
they  are  fairly  treated;  but  we  respectfully 
submit  we  are  not  being  so  treated  by  em- 
ployers being  allowed  to  compel  their  employes 
to  join  private  societies. 

**  (e.)  That  membership  of  a  private  society 
is  annulled  by  members  leaving  their  employ- 
ment, whereas  in  the  case  of  duly  accredited 
and  registered  societies  membership  is  inalien- 
able, and  holds  good  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Wherefore  we  respectfully  solicit  your  assist- 
ance in  passing  such  legislation  as  will  enable 
our  various  societies  to  compete  upon  fair  terms, 
Hon,  Mr.  McLean 


which  cannot  be  the  case  until  membership  is 
made  voluntary,  and  all  societies  compelled  to- 
register  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  these  persons  inter- 
ested  in  the  societies,  whether  registered  or 
unregistered.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  private  societies  were  not  a  benefit,  for  no- 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  were  beneficial, 
but  he  thought  that  more  should  be  done  by 
the  State  to  enable  these  working-men  to  have 
control  over  their  savings,  which  were  now 
mainly  managed  by  their  employers.  No  com- 
pulsion should  be  made  by  the  employers  to 
force  employes  to  join  such  societies.  He  aW 
thought  they  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State,  the  same  as  the  registered  friendly 
societies,  so  as  to  assure  the  men  that  money 
that  was  paid  out  of  their  hard-earned  wages 
should  be  carefully  guarded  for  their  own  inter- 
est; and  that  they  be  inspected  by  the  public 
Auditor,  the  same  as  benefit  societies,  to  show 
that  the  funds  were  properly  dealt  with,  and 
that  the  men  should  not  suffer  by  mismanage- 
ment. This  appeared  to  be  only  a  reasonable - 
request,  and  this  was  what  the  Bill  gave  effecs 
to.  He  thought  the  Council  ought  to  listen  to 
this  very  carefully,  because  it  was  certain  that 
if  employes  were  not  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions there  would  always  be  friction  between 
the  employers  and  employes,  and  it  was  better 
to  act  in  an  open-handed  manner.  The  money 
paid  by  the  men,  or  contributed  by  their  em- 
ployers, should  be  dealt  with  in  an  open  and 
straightforward  manner,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all.  That  was  the  whole  object 
of  tbe  Bill,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  to  give 
effect  to  it  was  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Labour  Bills  Committee  for  careful  con- 
sideration, and  then,  when  it  came  back  from 
that  Committee,  they  could  either  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  any  alterations  that  were  made. 
The  object  was  a  good  one,  and  it  would  in- 
jure no  one,  and  it  left  freedom  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employ^.  He  could  not 
see  any  logical  objection  to  the  Bill  what- 
ever. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REYNOLDS  would  like  to 
know  who  had  signed  the  paper  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  read,  and  what  position  he 
held  in  the  benefit  societies. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  said  the  petition  was 
from  about  twenty  different  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony,  and  it  was  signed  by 
members  of  the  societies  or  by  officers  of  regis- 
tered societies. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  said  this  Bill  as 
produced  this  year  was  considerably  modified 
from  previous  Bills.  In  fact,  he  thought,  if  the 
Council  would  allow  the  Bill  to  stand  over  for 
another  yeajr,  they  might  never  hear  any  more 
about  it.  The  Bill  was  really  a  Bill  to  extin- 
guish the  benefit  society  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company.  That,  in  plain  English,  was  the 
object  of  this  measure.  Now,  who  was  getting 
up  this  agitation  ?  Unfortunately,  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  as  every  one  knew,  had  had  to  submit  to 
one  of  the  greatest  strikes  that  had  ever  taken 
place  in  this  colony.    When  the  men  wont  out . 
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they  declared  themselves  that  they  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  Union  Steamship  Company — 
that  the  company  were  considerate  employers, 
that  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  and 
that  they  were  very  sorry  to  have  to  go  out; 
but  it  was  their  instructions  from  the  other  side, 
«nd  they  had  to  do  it.  After  the  seamen  had 
been  defeated  by  the  company  the  company 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  society 
'that  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  company, 
•and  would  bind  the  company's  employes  to  it  by 
showing  good- will  towards  them  ;  and  the  com- 
pany subscribed  to  a  society  and  asked  the  men 
•to  subscribe  to  it,  so  that  by  so  inducing  them 
to  combine  and  have  a  society  of  their  own 
they  would  have  no  further  trouble.  That  had 
•been  done ;  and  but  for  the  Seamen's  Union, 
which  had  ever  since  been  agitating  to  do  away 
with  it,  they  would  never  have  heard  of  any 
-objection  to  this  society.  The  agitation  had 
•come  entirely  from  that  Union,  and  not  from 
the  benefit  societies.  The  friendly  societies 
had  really  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the 
matter.  What  was  the  case?  These  letters 
and  resolutions  were  first  submitted  to  the  so- 
•cieties  ;  but  what  did  the  societies  do  ?  They 
took  no  notice  of  them,  and  then  this  petition 
was  dragged  about  among  tbe  members  in  order 
to  get  them  to  sign  it.  It  was  well  known  that 
you  could  get  men  to  sign  a  petition  without 
any  great  trouble.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  men  themselves  wanted  to  do  away  with 
this  society.  It  was  said  that  it  was  compul- 
£0x7.  Well,  men  nowadays  were  agitating  for 
■old-age  pensions ;  and,  if  they  were  got,  did  any 
•one  suppose  the  subscriptions  to  insure  these 
would  not  be  compulsory?  Seafaring  men, 
.as  a  rule,  would  not  subscribe  to  pensions  or 
to  societies  if  tbey  were  not  compulsory,  be- 
cause they  would  not  provide  for  themselves. 
To  show  that  there  was  no  force  in  the  objection 
'that  the  Union  Company's  benefit  society  was 
in  opposition  to  friendly  societies,  he  would  say 
that  when  they  started  this  society  there  were 
sixty  members  of  it  who  were  members  of  other 
societies,  and  now,  after  carrying  on  for  some 
years,  how  many  of  their  employes  did  honour- 
able members  suppose  belonged  to  other  socie- 
ties? The  numoer  had  increased  to  about 
•eighty,  and  that  was  all.  Then,  if  they  be- 
longed to  any  other  society,  they  were  not 
asked  to  become  members  of  this  one.  They 
were  asked  to  subscribe  only  if  they  were  not 
in  any  other  benefit  society.  Why  did  not 
his  honourable  friend  go  further?  They  had 
^iompulsion  respecting  captains,  ofiicers,  en- 
gineers, and  junior  officers.  A  captain  had  to 
insure  his  life  for  £500,  a  chief  engineer  for 
£400,  a  chief  officer  for  d^OO,  a  second  engineer 
for  £200,  a  second  officer  for  £200,  a  purser  for 
£200,  and  all  junior  officers  for  £100.  Why  did 
not  the  Bill  apply  to  these,  and  stop  the  com- 
tpany  paying  any  portion  of  these  fees  ?  That 
■  arrangement  had  been  brought  about  in  this 
way:  The  company  thought  that  these  men 
should  be  provided  for  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and, 
as  an  inducement,  made  terms  with  the  New 
Zealand  Government  for  insuring  all  these 
^mploy^s,  and  the  company  paid  a  quarter  of 


the  premium  to  the  Government,  and  the  meu 
paid  the  balance.  Was  it  not  a  wise  thing  to 
make  these  people  provide  so  that  when  they 
would  leave  the  nervioe  of  the  company — when 
a  captain  walked  out  of  that  service  he  would 
have  £500  in  his  pocket,. and  the  others  as 
insured?  Now,  what  were  the  conditions? 
The  conditions  were  that  the  company  paid 
the  premium  in  advance  for  the  insurance, 
and  took  the  men's  share  of  it  out  of  their 
wages  month  by  month.  Of  course,  every  one 
knew  they  had  to  pay  these  premiums  in  ad- 
vance. Another  condition  was  that  the  men 
might  increase  the  insurance  of  their  own 
accord  by  50  per  cent.,  and,  on  that  increased 
insurance  on  their  own  account,  would  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  having  the  additional 
premium  paid  in  advance,  and  of  repaying  the 
company,  as  he  had  said,  by  instalments.  In 
the  event  of  an  officer  or  engineer  leaving 
the  service,  and  v^ishing  to  discontinue  his 
insurance,  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy 
would  be  granted  by  the  department,  and 
three- fourths  thereof  would  be  handed  to  him, 
the  company  keeping  back  one-fourth ;  but  if 
tbe  officer  had  a  desire  to  continue  the  pay- 
ments, on  payment  to  the  company  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  surrender  value  the  policy 
was  not  surrendered,  but  was  oontinued,  and 
the  company  would  hand  it  over  to  the 
officer  on  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  the  company,  together  with 
any  unpaid  portion  of  the  current  half-yearly 
premium.  That  was  surely  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  company — to  hand  the 
policies  over  to  those  leaving  the  service.  The 
company  retained  the  policy  in  their  possession, 
but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured 
the  amount  was  paid  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives through  the  company.  That  was  to  pre- 
vent assigning  the  policy  and  doing  away  vnth 
the  benefit  which  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany helped  to  provide.  Well,  why  not  go 
further,  and  stop  the  company  from  spending 
its  money  in  the  way  of  helping  its  officers, 
if  they  were  to  be  stopped  from  helping  the 
men?  So  far  as  this  society  was  concerned, 
it  was  managed  almost  entirely  by  the  men 
themselves.  Its  committee  consisted  of  twelve 
members.  There  were  six  selected  from  among 
the  floating  employes  —  the  stewards,  sailors, 
and  difierent  employes — and  it  was  arranged 
purposely  that  these  men  should  be  put  into 
boats  trading  to  Dunedin,  so  that  they  might 
attend  the  meetings.  Then,  of  the  others,  five 
were  nominated  from  the  shore  employes ;  and 
only  one  officer  in  the  company  attended — 
Captain  Cameron,  who  was  the  vice-president. 
Mr.  Mills  was  president,  but  except  at  general 
meetings  he  never  attended  at  all ;  so  that 
the  whole  concern  was  worked  by '  the  em- 
ployes themselves  and  by  no  one  else.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  society  —  the  1st  June, 
1891,  when  it  was  started— the  men  had  con- 
tributed £8,540,  and  altogether  there  had  been 
expended  in  sick-pay,  funeral  allowances,  bene- 
volent funds,  surrender  values,  doctors,  medi- 
cine, and  management,  £7,916.  The  men  had 
spent  this  money  in  ameliorating  their  own  con^» 
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dition.  What  did  they  get  for  that  ?  They  had 
a  doctor  in  every  port  that  they  could  go  to,  who 
had  to  attend  to  every  one  of  them  and  their 
families  if  any  sickness  occurred.  Now,  having 
all  these  privileges,  he  did  not  think,  even  if  it 
was  compulsory,  that  the  men  would  have  any 
desire  to  terminate  this  arrangement  if  they 
were  left  alone.  The  company  had  contrihuted 
£2,210,  and  there  was  accrued  interest  of  £885. 
The  funds  in  hand  now  were  £1,885  deposited 
in  the  Colonial  Bank  and  £1,870  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  membership 
numbered  880  persons.  If  this  was  not  doing 
good  to  the  men,  he  wondered  what  was. 
Surely  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  induce  owners 
and  employers  to  button  up  their  pockets  and 
do  nothing.  Surely  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
induce  them  to  give  these  subscriptions,  and 
to  provide  for  their  men ;  and  if  the  employers 
were  not  to  do  it,  who  was  going  to  do  it? 
Why  was  there  this  antagonism  to  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  —  a  company  of  which 
every  New-Zealander  ought  to  be  proud  ?  Had 
it  been  T^orked  altogether  to  the  advantage 
of  the  proprietors?  Had  not  the  company 
been  worked  more  as  a  colonising  agency? 
Who  had  opened  up  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island  ?  That  had  been  done  with  the 
money  derived  from  trading  to  more  settled 
places.  Who  had  opened  up  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  coal-mines?  There  was  not  much  pro- 
sperity about  the  coal-mines  until  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  came  to  the  rescue.  What 
was  the  condition  of  these  coal-mines  ?  Could 
they  give  the  shares  of  the  Westport  Coal 
Company  away?  At  any  rate,  they  were  not 
worth  more  than  2s.  6d.  after  £150,000  had 
been  spent  on  the  mine.    It  was  by  the  com- 

Eany  using  their  coals  that  tbe  improvement 
ad  been  brought  about ;  and  what  did  they  get 
now  for  carrying  coals  ?  The  company  received 
6s.  per  ton  for  carrying  the  coal  to  Wellington, 
and  7s.  to  Lyttelton  ;  and,  with  all  the  opposi- 
tion they  could  bring  to  the  country,  would  the 
coal  be  carried  for  less  in  the  small  bottoms 
of  from  160  to  700  tons  which  they  had  to  be 
carried  in  ? — for  the  trade  would  not  have  them 
carried  in  large  bottoms.  They  had  also  the 
Government  annoying  them  in  every  way. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— No. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN.  — Yes.  Wherein 
lay  the  benefit  of  pulling  everything  down  ?  If 
people  pulled  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
down,  what  would  they  get  in  its  place  ?  How 
would  the  men  benefit  ?  They  would  get  rid 
of  a  considerate  employer,  and  probably  have 
to  work  for  half  the*  wages,  and  get  a  heavy 
part  of  the  expenditure  that  had  benefited  the 
colony  so  much  transferred  back  again  to  Aus- 
tralia. He  would  tell  them  now  how  the 
Union  Company  was  harassed.  Honourable 
members  would  recollect  that  last  year,  when 
the  Shipping  and  Seamen's  Bill  was  before 
them,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  in  the  Labour 
Bills  Committee  and  in  that  Chamber  that 
both  classes  of  passengers  should  be  counted 
together — that  if  the  owners  provided  life-sav- 
ing apparatus  that  was  what  the  House  looked 
;to.  But  how  had  that  been  interpreted?  They 
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had  had  notices  that  the  classes  of  passengers 
were  to  be  counted  separately.  Although  Mr. 
Reeves  fought  very  hard  over  that  Bill  he 
could  not  get  anybody  to  support  him,  not  » 
soul ;  but  he  now  took  counsel's  opinion  to  see- 
how  he  could  get  over  it  after  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  Was  that  a  right  thing  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  ?  Then, 
let  them  see  about  the  payment  of  dividundB. 
When  times  were  good  the  company  never  paid 
over  8  per  cent.,  but  for  a  couple  of  years  or 
so  it  paid  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent.  ;  but  the 
dividend  had  been  falling  until  it  was  last  year 
2  per  cent,  for  the  half-year.  Would  anybody 
be  satisfied  to  have  his  money  in  a  steam- 
ship company  at  that  rate?  But,  while  the 
company  was  fighting  for  the  good  of  New 
Zealand,  and  to  keep  life  in  itself,  it  was- 
being  harassed  by  everybody  all  round.  It- 
was  said  that  the  company  was  rich.  How 
had  they  become  rich  ?  As  the  trade  developed 
they  had  got  more  capital  subscribed,  and 
had  added  ship  after  ship  to  the  fleet  — 
not  from  the  profits,  as  some  people  sup- 
posed, but  by  subscribing  capital  time  after 
time  as  the  trade  increased.  And  this  was  th& 
result :  that  people  wanted  to  knock  the  com- 
pany to  pieces.  Well,  he  warned  them,  when 
they  had  done  that,  they  would  see  what  the 
effect  would  be.  He  ventured  to  say  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  wanted  to  save  all 
the  money  they  could,  and,  if  the  Bill  passed,  he 
gave  his  word  to  honourable  members  that  they 
would  hear  no  more  of  the  Union  Company's^ 
subscribing  to  the  benefit  society.  The  com- 
pany would  get  its  money  back  and  be  thankful. 
He  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
legislation  for  spendthrifts,  and  against  the 
frugal  and  industrious,  would  cease,  and  that 
they  would  have  some  consideration  for  those 
working-men  who  put  their  few  pounds  together 
and  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  He- 
had  thought  it  right  that  he  should  lot  a  little 
daylight  into  the  condition  of  affairs.  It  was. 
not  often  that  the  opportunity  occurred  to- 
trot  out  one's  own  affairs,  but  as  the  oppor- 
tunity had  offered  he  thought  it  a  desirable 
thing  to  do  what  he  had  done.  It  was  said  that 
this  Bill  was  brought  forward  at  the  request 
of  friendly  societies,  and  that  the  society 
was  in  competition  with  the  friendly  societies. 
Well,  he  thought  he  had  proved  that  that 
was  not  so.  The  men  who  belonged  to  it 
would  not  join  other  societies  if  the  company'a 
society  was  not  in  existence  to-morrow.  Only 
sixty  of  their  employes  belonged  to  other  so- 
cieties when  the  company's  society  started,  and 
only  eighty  now.  There  was  no  embargo  against 
joining  another  society,  because,  if  they  were  in 
another  society,  then  they  were  not  asked  to 
join  the  company's.  It  was  said  that  it  was 
compulsory.  Well,  if  they  had  people  ashore 
who  belonged  to  the  society,  was  it  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  going  to  give  employ- 
ment to  people  belonging  to  their  own  benefit 
society  before  strangers?  That  was  surely  a- 
very  proper  thing  to  do,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  this  society  were  done  away  with  they 
would  have  no  more  men  paying  into  other 
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societies.  His  honourable  friend  had  made  a 
point  as  to  getting  the  society's  books  inspected 
by  the  Andit  officers.  Well,  they  could  put  an 
Audit  officer  in  to  look  at  or  inspect  the  oooksi 
or  do  anything  they  liked  at  any  moment  they 
ohose.  An  Audit  officer  would  be  decidedly 
weloome  at  any  time.  Then,  the  honourable 
gentleman  talked  about  dealing  in  an  open 
and  straightforward  manner.  What  want  of 
straightforwardness  was  there  in  connection 
with  this  society?  The  society,  as  he  had 
shown,  was  managed  by  the  men  themselves. 
The  sick-pay  was  dealt  out  by  the  men  them- 
selves ;  and  what  could  there  be  wrong  in  such 
transactions  as  those?  Then,  how  did  the 
company  use  its  men?  The  company  paid 
them  £1  per  month  more  than  was  paid  by 
the  Australian  Companies.  Because  they  had 
to  pay  some  8s.  or  4s.  to  this  society,  that 
was  made  an  argument  that  they  should  pay 
more ; — they  had  the  benefit  of  £1  a  month 
more  than  their  neighbours  in  Australia  were 
getting.  Then,  the  Government  had  issued 
another  ukase.  Although  they  used  to  send  a 
man  on  board  the  ship  to  ship  the  men,  they 
told  them  now  that  the  men  must  be  brought 
to  the  Customhouse.  Why  should  they  take 
them  to  the  Customhouse  ?  It  was  giving 
them  trouble  for  no  purpose  whatever.  It 
would  be  very  easy,  if  they  cared  to  retaliate  on 
the  Government,  for  them  to  ship  their  men  in 
Australia.  They  need  not  ship  them  in  New 
Zealand,  or  be  troubled  in  this  way,  and  if 
they  shipped  them  in  Australia  the  company 
would  get  the  benefit  of  £1  per  month  less 
wages.  Were  they  going  to  force  the  company 
into  that  position  ?  Very  well ;  the  company 
would  not  want  much  forcing  in  these  times, 
when  they  were  making  very  little,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  save  £1  a  month ;  and  if  they 
paid  that  £1  a  month  less  on  the  intercolonial 
steamers  on  this  coast,  how  long  would  the  £1 
extra  continue,  he  would  like  to  know  ?  If  the 
company  were  forced  into  that  position  thoy 
must  not  blame  the  company  for  taking  ad^ran- 
ti^ge  of  it.  Then,  let  members  see  what  this 
Bill  was  supposed  to  do.  It  was  to  do  away 
with  this  society,  in  order  that  the  men  should 
pay  into  the  Seamen's  Union.  Now,  what  was 
the  Seamen's  Union  going  to  do  with  the 
fund  ?  What  had  it  ever  done  with  the  fund  ? 
None  of  the  funds  would  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men— not  a  shilling.  They  would 

gay  a  salary  to  a  man  who  was  doing  all  that 
e  could  in  order  to  raise  disputes,  which  he 
had  not  managed  to  do  so  far.  He  would,  at 
all  events,  say  this  for  Mr.  Millar :  that  even 
if  he  had  to  be  doing  something — as  he  always 
had  to  be  getting  something  more  out  of 
the  company  in  order  to  keep  his  position — 
he  had  done  it  in  a  very  pleasant  and  good- 
natured  manner.  He  wished  he  could  say  the 
same  of  the  present  man  who  occupied  his 
old  position.  Then,  to  come  to  what  the  Bill 
aimed  at.  Although  it  was  aimed  at  the  Union 
Company  entirely — for  they  would  be  willing 
to  get  rid  of  everything  else  out  of  the  Bill  if 
they  could  get  the  Union  Company's  society 
abolished — it  would  afiect  other  interests.    The 


secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Union  told  them 
what  undesirable  things  the  Sugar  Company 
at  Auckland  was  doing.  Now,  the  Sugar  Com- 
pany's society  at  Auckland  was  a  branch  of  the 
company's  society  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  company  paid  £3,000  a  year  towards  it. 
Why  should  they  force  them  to  do  away  with 
that  society,  and  prevent  their  men  from  bene- 
fiting, which  undoubtedly  the  Bill  would  do  ? 
The  men  of  their  own  accord  had  petitioned 
the  Council — every  one  of  them — asking  that 
their  society  should  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Bill,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  society* 
What  was  the  condition  of  that  society  ? 
They  talked  about  compulsion  :  where  was  the 
compulsion  there  ?  Why,  a  man  had  to  put 
in  two  years'  service  before  he  was  allowed 
to  join  the  society,  and  then  he  was  allowed 
to  subscribe.  It  was  a  privilege  which  waa 
granted  to  the  men.  If  they  did  not  sub- 
scribe they  would  get  no  benefit,  and  the  com- 
pany would  not  allow  them  to  subscribe  until 
it  knew  what  class  of  men  they  were.  There 
could  not  be  very  much  compulsion  there.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  rules  of  that  society 
to  be  modelled  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  New  South  Wales  society. 
This  was  a  society  that  they  were  to  abolish  by- 
the  Bill.  The  contributions  were  Sd.  per  week 
for  the  benefit  society,  and  the  company  con- 
tributed another  3d.  per  week.  In  case  of 
sickness  £1  per  week  was  allowed  for  twenty- 
six  weeks,  12s.  6d.  for  twenty-six  weeks  more,, 
and  7s.  6d.  for  an  extra  time,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  conmiittee:  and  £15  was  allowed 
as  funeral  expenses  in  the  case  of  a  member 
dying.  Then,  there  was  a  provident  fund,  to 
which  members  contributed  2)  per  cent,  of 
their  weekly  wage,  and  the  company  gave  tk 
subsidy  of  pound  for  pound.  The  benefit  was 
that  the  relatives  would  get  a  prear's  salary  in 
the  event  of  death,  or  on  atcaming  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  or  if  disabled  or  incapacitated  for 
further  service  at  an  earlier  period.  Also,  if  they^ 
subscribed  for  ten  years,  they  were  entitled  ta 
retire  on  a  pension,  which  would  be  actuarially 
determined,  and  based  on  the  period  of  contri- 
bution of  such  members.  He  asked  again  why 
this  Council  should  do  away  with  a  society  like 
that.  Then  there  were  many  other  societies 
that  would  be  attacked  by  this  Bill.  From  year 
to  year  people  contributed  annually  to  societies, 
dividing  at  the  end  of  each  year,;  and  to  prevent 
employes  from  paying  into  such  a  society  as 
that  would  be  taking  away  from  them  a  great 
benefit.  Then,  what  about  the  banks?  The 
bank  would  be  exempted.  Would  this  be  e^ 
benefit  to  the  clerks  ?  The  poor  clerks— nobody 
took  any  charge  of  them.  Nobody  had  taken 
any  steps  to  legislate  for  them.  Although^ 
as  one  could  see,  they  wore  a  decent  coat^ 
they  did  not  get  half  the  pay  of  many  of 
the  labourers.  Now,  he  thought  he  had 
wesuried  the  Council  long  enough  with  his 
affairs.  He  had  endeavoured  to  put  before  the 
Council  what  the  Bill  sought  to  do,  and  he 
thought  the  Council  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  rejecting  the  measure:  at  all  events,  th& 
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Council  had  never  been  a  party  to  retrospective 
legislation ;  and  why  should  they  have  this 
retrospective?  If  the  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading,  which  he  hoped  it  would  not,  and,  in 
fact,  which  ho  was  sure  it  would  not,  they 
should  put  in  a  certain  clause.  Clause  3 
«aid, — 

*' Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
in  the  said  Act  contained,  every  society  now  in 
•existence  shall,  within  three  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  every  society  hereafter 
formed  shall,  within  one  month  after  its  forma- 
tion, become  registered  as  a  friendly  society 
vnder  the  said  Act  in  manner  by  the  said  Act 
prescribed." 

They  should  alter  that  by  striking  out  "  every 
«ociety  now  in  existence  shall,  within  three 
months  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  and  then  it 
would  read,  **  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
•contrary  in  the  said  Act  contained,  every  society 
hereinafter  formed  shall,  within  one  month 
of  formation,  become  registered  as  a  friendly 
society  under  the  said  Act  in  manner  by  the 
said  Act  prescribed."  Then  the  Bill  would  not 
he  BO  objectionable.  But  they  would  prevent 
employers  from  endeavouring  to  provide  benefits 
lor  their  employes ;  and  the  worst  thing  of  all 
that  could  happen  was  to  cause  employers  to 
button  up  their  pockets  and  use  their  men  until 
they  were  done  with  them,  and  then  cast  them 
off. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RICHARDSON  thought  it 
was  very  fortunate  they  had  amongst  them  in 
that  Council  an  honourable  gentleman  who  was 
able  in  a  few  words  to  state  what  the  objects  of 
thisJBill  really  were  :  he  referred  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  last  spoken.  He  was 
•quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
view  expressed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill. 
He  knew  that  this  particular  society  referred 
to  by  the  last  speaker  was  extremely  highly 
valued  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company.  He 
had  had  many  conversations  with  the  em- 
ployes on  that  company's  boats  in  his  travels 
on  the  subject,  and  he  thought  this  Bill  was 
exceedingly  mischievous,  and  absolutely  un- 
necessary. He  spoke  with  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  after  a  good  many  years  spent  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  employment 
of  men.  With  regard  to  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was 
always  made  a  condition  before  being  taiken  on 
to  work  that  they  should  belong  to  such  a  society 
as  this,  and  that  they  should  contribute  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  week  from  their  wages,  and  to 
that  the  firm  of  private  employers  subscribed 
an  equal  amount  in  most  cases,  and  that  pro- 
vided a  fund  in  case  of  accident.  He  had 
never  heard  any  complaint  against  that  scheme 
except  occasionally  from  men  who  belonged  to 
other  societies,  and  who  thought  the  contribu- 
tion excessive.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  employment,  and  if  the  men  did  not  choose 
to  agree  they  had  to  go  elsewhere.  He  only 
mentioned  this  because  it  was  his  own  experi- 
•ence.  He  knew  that  in  New  Zealand  there 
were  many  firms  contracting  that  did  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Why  should  these  men,  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  ^IcLean  said,  be  compelled  to  button 
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up  their  pockets,  and  not  contribute  to  help 
the  men,  simply  because  some  people  wanted  to 
introduce  a  mischievous  thing  like  this  Bill  ? 
He  hoped  the  Council  would  not  pass  it,  or  let 
it  go  to  its  second  reading.  As  the  best  course, 
he  would  move.  That  the  Bill  be  read  the  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  said  there 
were  many  points  from  which  this  Bill  might 
be  regarded.  One  was  the  interest  of  New 
Zealand,  and  another  was,  of  course,  the 
interest  of  such  persons  as  had  brought  in  this 
Bill.  Regarding,  as  he  did,  the  sea  and  mari- 
time enterprise  as  a  natural  outlet  for  the 
youth  of  New  Zealand,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
at  any  rate  while  they  put  on  protective  duties 
and  did  every  mortal  thing  they  could  to  pro- 
tect the  colonial  industries  they  should  protect 
this  greatest  industry  of  all,  pcrtcdning  to  the 
sea.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  Bill  was  an  attack  upon  the  one  great 
industrial  enterprise  in  New  Zealand  which 
had  been  a  credit  to  the  colony,  and  which  had 
been  eminently  successful.  The  intention  of 
the  Bill  was  nothing  else  than  to  injure  this 
company.  Now,  he  did  not  like  to  taJk  aboat 
persons,  but  he  could  not  help  regretting  that 
this  Bill  had  been  brought  in  by  persons  who, 
he  believed,  at  present  influenced  members  of 
the  Legislature,  but  who  formerly,  for  a  ,time, 
were  employes  of  that  company. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  could  not  refer  to  any  honourable 
member  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  would. 
then,  retract  that;  but  he  said  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  persons  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  served  in  the  Union  Company's  service, 
and  who  had  been  found  not  to  be  valuable 
servants,  and  had  therefore  been  got  rid  of. 
There  was  a  class  of  persons  who  had  been  un- 
successful, possibly  through  their  own  fault, 
and  who  had  turned  round  on  those  who  had 
been  their  generous  employers,  and  tried  to 
bite  their  heel  and  injure  them.  Now,  he 
had  been  a  great  deal  associated  with  the 
Union  Steamship  Company,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  said  truly  that  it  was  a  com- 
pany whose  enterprise  on  the  New  Zealand 
coast  they  should  be  proud  of.  He  had  been 
travelling  on  that  coast  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  and  he  had  made  him- 
self intimately  acquainted  with  every  captain, 
officer,  engineer,  and  sailor  on  board  those 
vessels,  and  he  had  been  associated  with  them 
very  closely,  and  knew  what  their  opinions 
were.  He  knew,  as  regarded  thia  proposal,  at 
the  present  time  they  were  all  opposed  to  it ; 
and,  what  was  more,  they  were  very  gratefal 
to  the  company  for  having  started  this  bene- 
fit society.  He  had  discussed  the  question 
with  the  employes  of  that  company,  and  tiiey 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  company's  arrange- 
ment, which  they  regarded  as  very  liberal.  Any 
one  who  had  had  occasion  to  travel  much  by 
the  company's  vessels  must  know  that  there 
was  nothing,  from  a  piece  of  rope  to  a  piece  of 
brass,  on  those  vessels  that  was  not  kept  an 
I  apple-pie  order  and  a  credit  to  the  colony. 
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It  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  vessels 
they  ran  in  other  colonies :  in  fact,  when  he 
was  in  Sydney  lately  a  very  marked  compari- 
-son  was  drawn  between  the  Sydney  vessels  and 
Uie  Union  Company's  vessels  in  the  public 
Press,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Union  Gom- 
.pany.  That  had  been  our  main  sea  industry, 
and  it  had  been  suooessful,  and  he  might  say 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  this  colony 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote 
-such  an  industry  among  the  people.  He 
wished  the  youth  of  New  Zealand  showed  a 
greater  disposition  to  take  to  the  sea  than  they 
-did  show.  He  thought  they  should  regard  the 
•example  of  their  forefathers,  and  take  to  the 
sea,  in  a  country  which  was  so  much  bounded 
by  the  sea,  and  so  much  greater  in  circum- 
ference of  seaboard  than  it  was  great  in  the 
area  of  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands. 
TThey  would  not  do  it  at  present,  but  would 
^gradually  be  compelled  to  do  it,  as  the  price 
of  land  became  higher  and  population  in- 
creased. There  were  at  present  only  a  few 
New-Zealanders  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany; and  he  thought,  if  they  brought  in 
retrospective  legislation  of  this  kind,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  company  to  transfer  their 
business  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  in 
which  they  would  be  better  treated  than  in  this 
-colony,  they  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  New 
Zealand.  With  regard  to  the  wages  paid,  and 
the  honourable  gentleman's  remarks  thereon, 
it  was  quite  the  contrary — there  were  higher 
wages  paid  at  the  present  moment  by  this  com- 
^pany  than  in  any  other  colony  in  Australasia. 
He  felt,  further,  that  now,  when  the  company 
was  running  in  opposition  to  an  Australian 
•company,  the  public  were  justly  in  favour  of 
the  New  Zealand  company  as  against  the  Aus- 
tralian company,  which  was  endeavouring  to 
run  in  competition  with  them.  He  thought 
it  was  hardly  patriotic  of  persons  to  encourage 
the  other  company,  considering  they  acknow- 
ledged they  were  running  at  a  huge  loss  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  local  company, 
which  was  at  the  present  time  running  in  a 
satisfactory  way  here,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
adjoining  colonies.  However,  that  was  a  matter 
•every  man  must  decide  for  himself.  All  he 
•could  say  was  this:  He  was  intimately  ac- 
-quainted  with  the  officers  of  all  grades  and  the 
sailors  in  the  Union  Company,  and  he  knew 
they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
4hs  it  stood.  Why  should  they,  therefore,  disturb 
it?  If  there  was  any  real  agitation  against 
the  arrangement,  would  they  not  have  had 
-appeals  and  petitions  against  it  ?  But  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  From  what  the  Hon. 
Mr.  McLean  had  explained  to  them,  it  was 
evident  there  was  no  benefit  society  in  any 
-country  in  connection  with  which  more  liberal 
terms  were  offered  to  the  persons  who  sub- 
scribed to  it.  They  were  not  expected  to  be 
tied  to  it  all  their  lives,  and  they  got  benefits 
4ts  a  matter  of  right  which  were  much  more 
than  any  insurance  company  gave.  The  com- 
pany had  practically  the  administration  of 
Its  own  affairs,  and  what  it  very  justly  com- 
plained  of— which   he  felt  quite  disposed  to 


indorse — was  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  any  outside  authority,  with  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  employes  at 
present  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  why 
should  they  not  continue  to  do  so,  without  any 
legislative  interference  at  all  ?  The  company 
behaved  very  liberally  to  them — they  gave  them 
a  huge  contribution ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  disposition  seemed  to  be  to  raise  up 
some  difficulty  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers. He  would  not  say  anything  with  re- 
gard to  the  honourable  gentleman  whose  name 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  would 
say  that  through  the  influence  of  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons  a  strike  in  this  colony  had 
occurred,  which  went  very  far  to  interfere 
with  the  trade  and  interests  of  the  colony; 
but  was  there  a  legitimate  occasion  for  the 
strike  ?  Not  one  single  person  who  struck  at 
that  time,  or  showed  hostility  to  the  company, 
contended  that  there  was  occasion.  He  knew 
many  persons  who  were  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  this  company  in  various  ways,  and  he 
went  to  them  down  at  the  wharf,  in  company 
with  the  late  Hon.  John  Martin,  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  they  said  they  had  no  complaint 
whatever  against  the  company,  but  they  were 
bound,  as  they  thought,  in  honour  to  stand 
up  for  some  other  body  in  a  quarrel  that 
had  occurred  outside  New  Zealand.  Well,  if 
there  was  no  quarrel  with  that  company,  on 
what  grounds  should  they  in  New  Zealand  set 
to  work  to  injure  it?  And  he  thought  there 
was  no  question  that  if  this  Bill  passed  it 
would  greatly  injure  the  company.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  find  that  the  company  was 
latterly  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  this  was 
entirely  on  account  of  Australian  competition, 
and  that  competition,  he  thought,  they  should 
not  do  anything  to  assist.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion that  they  would  assist  it  if  they  passed 
this  Bill,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing 
less  than  an  attacK  on  a  special  company.  He 
would  oppose  the  Bill,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  there  was  any  real  necessity  for 
any  interference  by  the  Government  the  Go- ' 
vernment  should  give  it ;  but  the  Government 
had  not  thought  it  its  duty  to  interfere  so  far. 
And  for  his  own  part,  seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  up  the  Bill  and  given  its 
influence  to  it,  that  appeared  to  show  that 
it  did  not  think  the  Bill  was  a  proper  one 
to  bring  forward.  He  would  do  all  he  could 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  as  he  thought  it  had 
been  only  brought  in  to  injure  one  of  the  best 
and  most  promising  industries  they  had  in 
the  colony,  when  they  should  extend  protection 
to  our  colonial  industries.  He  quite  agreed 
with  his  honourable  friend  who  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  BIGG  said  it  struck  him  very 
forcibly  that,  so  far  as  this  discussion  had  gone, 
considerable  warmth  had  been  shown  by  those 
who  opposed  the  Bill,  and  this  led  him  to  think 
that  there  were  some  other  motives  than  those 
put  forward  for  opposing  the  Bill.  There  must 
be  some  other  reason  for  this  attack  on  the  Bill 
as  it  appeared  before  them  at  the  present  time. 
They  had  also  had,  in  addition,  some  not  very 
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choice  language  by  the  last  speaker,  who  talked 
of  employes  biting  the  heels  of  employers,  and 
called  the  Bill  a  wicked  Bill ;  and  they  had 
heard  honourable  gentlemen  urging  others 
across  the  floor  of  the  chamber  to  give  the 
Bill  six  months,  and  when  it  was  ultimately 
done  there  was  to  be  seen  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion spread  over  the  visages  of  a  majority  of 
honourable  members,  who  were  sympathizing 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  on  this  question. 
The  honourable  gentleman  himself  was  un- 
usually frank  in  the  opening  remarks  he  made. 
He  said  that  the  benefit  society  arose  out  of 
the  maritime  strike,  when  the  Union  Company 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  initiate  this  scheme 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  bind  their 
employes  to  them.  These  words  were  well 
chosen :  *'  to  bind  their  employes  to  them." 
If  the  employes  bound  themselves  it  would  be 
a  different  matter,  because  a  man  who  bound 
himself  was,  as  a  rule,  able  to  unbind  him- 
self; but  when  he  was  bound  by  another  it 
generally  took  more  than  his  own  efforts  to 
release  him  ;  and  this  was  what  had  been  done 
in  connection  with  the  employes  of  that  com- 
pany. They  had  been  bound  very  tightly. 
Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  referred  to 
clause  8,  and  said  that  if  certain  words  were 
struck  out  the  Bill  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad 
one.  What  were  the  words  the  honourable 
gentleman  proposed  to  strike  out,  and  what 
was  his  object  in  striking  them  out?  The 
words  were  words  which  made  the  Act  apply 
to  his  particular  society,  and  so  he  wanted 
them  struck  out,  and  did  not  care  what  other 
societies  were  affected  in  the  future  so  long  as 
his  own  interests  were  not  concerned.  That 
was  a  very  peculiar  position  to  take  up,  though 
no  doubt  it  was  a  very  frank  one,  and  it  did  the 
honourable  gentleman  credit  that  he  was  so 
frank  on  that  particular  occasion.  But  they 
knew  what  these  benefit  societies  were  as  well 
as  the  honourable  gentleman  could  tell  them. 
They  were  not  misled  by  his  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  Shipping  and  Seaman's  Act  and  other 
questions  foreign  to  the  Bill  before  them.  It 
was  known  that  many  years  ago  —  probably 
when  the  honourable  gentleman  was  a  young 
man — some  ingenious  individuals  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  they  could 
establish  societies  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  men  would  be  paid  into  a  fund 
which  might  be  used  against  them  by  the 
employers  in  case  of  a  strike.  This  had  been  a 
custom  in  the  past— forty  or  fifty  years  ago — 
and  they  were  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  were 
not  to  be  misled  by  any  remarks  which  were 
quite  foreign  to  the  business  before  them.  He 
admitted  the  right  of  employers  under  those 
circumstances,  when  industrial  warfare  was 
rife,  to  take  every  means  to  protect  themselves ; 
but  he  would  ask  the  honourable  gentleman. 
Where  was  the  necessity  now  for  any  such 
fund? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN.  — Why  do  away 
with  it  2 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BIGG  would  tell  the  honour- 
able gentleman  why  presently.  With  regard 
to  this  maritime  strike,  the  men  who  had  taken 
Hon.  Mr,  Rigg 


part  in  it  had  since  registered  themselves  as  a^ 
union  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  and  so,  in  the  event  of  dispute^ 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  employers  were 
going  to  allow  the  matter  to  go  to  a  strike, 
because  they  could  appear  before  the  Board  or 
Court  and  do  what  they  could  to  get  justice. 
There  was  no  reason  now  why  employers  and 
employed  should  fight,  and  there  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  strike.  The  honourable  gentleman  said- 
they  gave  a  preference  of  employment  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  society ;  but  did  he  tell 
the  Council  that  they  discharged  men  who- 
refused  to  belong  to  the  society,  and  who  had 
been  in  the  company  for  years?  That  waa 
where  the  evil  came  in.  It  was  in  the  compal- 
sion.  And  then,  again,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man knew  as  well  as  he  (Mr.  Bigg)  did  that,  ia 
the  event  of  a  person  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company  without  the  approval  of  the  com- 
pany,  all  his  payments  into  this  fund  wer» 
forfeited.  The  honourable  gentleman  disguised 
all  this,  and  tried  to  put  before  the  Council 
that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  section 
of  the  community  to  injure  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company.  This  was  putting  a  false 
issue  before  the  Council,  for  there  was  no  such 
desire.  He  intended  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and,  in  order  that  honour- 
able members  should  not  be  misled  in  regard  to 
what  they  were  voting  for  on  this  occBbsion,  he 
would  point  out  that  the  Council  had  consis- 
tently and  strongly  advocated  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  that  now  here  was  an  opportunity 
which  allowed  them  to  give  effect  to  their  ideas. 
If  they  failed  to  do  so  he  must  take  it  that* 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean,, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  the  Council  had  decided  to  destroy 
what  was  a  very  good  Bill,  and  one  approved 
of  not  only  by  the  employes  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  but  by  a  large  number 
of  other  registered  societies. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FHABAZYN  said  the  honour, 
able  gentleman  who  last  spoke  appealed  to  the 
Council  in  behalf  of  this  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
the  Council  had  always  been  in  favour  of  free- 
dom of  contract.  Would  the  honourable  gentle- 
man read  clause  8,  and  also  clause  8  ?  and  then 
he  thought  he  would  see  that  the  whole  object 
and  intention  of  the  Bill  was  to  destroy  freedom 
of  contract.  Was  it  not  in  clause  8  stated 
that  every  society  should  become  registered  as- 
a  friendly  society,  while  in  clause  8  it  said 
there  was  to  be  a  penalty  for  making  member- 
ship a  condition  of  employment  ?  In  clause  7 
also  it  said  that  membership  of  a  society  was 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  of  employment. 
Under  this  Bill,  therefore,  it  appeared  that 
people  were  to  be  prevented  from  making  a 
contract  with  any  other  person  who  chose  to 
employ  them,  though  they  were  to  receive  cer- 
tain benefits  from  the  employers  in  the  shape 
of  contributions  to  their  fund.  The  whole  of 
that  ultimately  belonged  to  them ;  and  surely 
there  could  be  nothing  like  compulsion  in  such 
a  thing  as  that.  If  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  contract  they  were  compellea  just  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  person  was  whei^ 
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makmg  a  ba^ain.  It  was  neoeasary  compol- 
BIOS,  just  as,  if  he  wanted  to  borrow  money,  he 
wonld  be  compelled  to  give  a  mortgage  of  some 
kind  as  security.  It  was  only  part  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  business.  They  were 
boand  to  do  certain  things  under  certain  con- 
ditions covenanted  with  another  party.  Surely 
that  was  a  case  of  freedom  of  contract,  when 
anyone  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he  liked  on 
both  sides.  He  was  only  surprised  that  the 
question  had  been  narrowed  down  to  the  Union 
Company.  Surely  it  applied  to  other  com- 
panies, and  not  only  to  the  Union  Company, 
and  if  they  passed  this  Bill  they  would  prevent 
all  those  co-operative  contracts  in  the  proper 
and  right  sense,  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  One  of  the  great 
aims  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England — the 
party  which  had  always  desired  to  benefit  the 
working-man — was  to  enable  him  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  employer.  They  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  trade-unions  objected  to  this, 
because  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
employers,  and  rendered  it  less  likely  that 
strikes  would  take  place :  that  was  to  say,  it 
tended  to  preserve  industrial  peace,  instead 
of  allowing  industrial  war  to  be  forced  on. 
He  could  not  understand  how  persons  call- 
ing themselves  Liberals,  or  having  any  idea  of 
what  true  Liberalism  meant,  could  support  a 
Bill  of  this  kind.  It  was  absolutely  opposed 
to  all  the  Liberal  principles  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  or  that  had  ever  been  propounded  by 
those  who  had  written  on  these  subjects ;  and  it 
was  a  curious  thing  that  the  persons  who  were 
particularly  anxious  to  interfere  with  contracts 
in  this  direction  were  the  trade-unions,  who, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  were  more  determined 
than  any  one  else  to  prevent  emplo3rment  being 
given  except  to  the  persons  who  belonged  to 
their  societies.  The  constant  struggle  of  these 
societies  was  that  those  who  subscribed  to  their 
funds  should  not  be  employed  with  any  persons 
outside.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this, 
and  he  did  not  dispute  their  right  to  make 
these  terms.  They  had  a  right  to  say  they 
would  only  admit  men  who  would  agree  to 
these  terms  and  who  would  subscribe  to  their 
funds— who  would  submit  themselves  to  this 
compulsion  and  to  the  governing  of  these  bodies. 
They  had  a  right  to  declare  that  their  mem- 
bers should  not  work  with  persons  who  were 
non-unionists.  That  was  quite  within  their 
right,  however  inconvenient  it  might  be.  The 
case  was  different  when  they  used  compul- 
sion, or  something  which  ultimately  meant 
physical  force,  in  preventing  non-unionists 
from  working  with  any  person  they  chose. 
In  that  case  the  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract was  entirely  destroyed.  If  the  Coun- 
cil was  consistent,  as  it  had  always  been,  in 
endeavouring  to  preserve  freedom  of  contract, 
they  would  cordially  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Richardson.  Ho  was  glad  to 
see  the  amendment  coming  from  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  because  he  was  able  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  had  been  a 
large  employer  of  labour,  and  also  as  one  who 
was  not  personally  interested,  or,   at   least, 


was  not  interested  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McLean  was  in  the  fortunes  of  the- 
partioular  company  that  had  been  referred 
to.  They  knew  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bichard- 
son  was  perfectly  independent  of  anything  of 
that  sort,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  that 
honourable  gentleman  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  move  the  rejection  of  this  Bill.  On  the 
general  principle  which  included  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  was 
interested  he  would  support  the  amendment 
that  the  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  POLLEN  said  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  a  Bill  of  this  sort  had  come 
before  that  branch  of  thQ  Legislature.  Upon  a 
previous  occasion  two  or  three  years  ago  it 
met  with  what  he  was  glad  to  remember  as  a 
very  happy  despatch,  and  he  hoped  the  same 
fate  would  attend  this  Bill  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. At  any  rate,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  that  very  deslr- 
able  end.  It  was  the  purest  hypocriRy  to 
attempt  to  conceal  what  tne  object  of  this  Bill 
really  and  truly  was.  It  came  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred, and  it  had  exactly  the  same  object — 
the  Union  Steamship  Company,  over  which 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  McLean  presided. 
When  the  Bill  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Council  on  a  former  occasion  it  was 
found  that  its  operation  extended  very  mis- 
chievously to  other  institutions — private  benefit 
societies  —  which  were  then  in  operation  in 
banks  throughout  the  colony,  and  notably  in 
a  very  large  establishment  which  employed  a 
great  number  of  hands — the  Sugar-refining. 
Company,  which  had  its  head-quarters  in  Auck- 
land. Then  there  was  a  very  strong  and  a  very 
indignant  remonstrance  from  the  employers- 
and  the  employes  in  that  company  against 
any  interference  whatever  by  the  Legislature^ 
without  their  consent,  in  the  relations  exist- 
ing for  mutual  benefit  and  interdependence 
between  employers  and  employed  in  that  esta- 
blishment. That,  however,  was  not  the  insti- 
tution against  which  this  Bill  was  directed. 
These  institutions  were  not  friendly  societies- 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  they  were 
purely  private  benefit  societies,  their  influ- 
ence extending  no  further  than  particular 
establishments  and  the  persons  therein  di- 
rectly concerned.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
Council  or  in  the  Legislature  who  attached 
more  importance  to  the  institution  of  friendly 
societies  than  he  did.  He  looked  upon  them< 
as  one  of  our  most  important  social  institu- 
tions, and  his  only  regret  was  that  they  were 
not,  and  had  not  always  been,  upon  a  safer 
and  better  foundation  than  they  stood  even 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  recollections  he  had  of  his  official 
labours  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  that  Council 
that,  finding  the  friendly-societies  system  in  a 
chaotic  and  dangerous  condition,  he  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  his  official  life,  to  influenco 
them  so  that  when  he  left  office  he  left  them 
upon  a  much  safer  and  sounder  foundation. 
There  was  still  room  for  improvement  in  them,. 
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•but  that  ^ould  come  in  the  course  of  time.  ! 
He  thought  that  with  the  particular  class 
-of  benefit  society  referred  to  in  this  Bill 
the  Legislature  had  nothing  to  do  any  more 
tban  it  had  to  do  with  any  arrangejnent  he 
.might  make  between  himself  and  those  persons 
whom  he  employed — very  few  in  number — at 
%his  establishment  in  Auckland.  He  hoped  the 
Council  would  at  once  and  clearly  set  its  face 
against  any  attempt  at  interference  by  irre- 
sponsible associations  outside  with  the  friendly 
relations  and  mutual  interdependence  in  private 
establishments  between  individual  employes 
.and  their  employers.  He  would  vote  with 
great  pleasure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Kichardson. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOLT  thought  it  was  deeply 
•to  be  regretted  that  the  Council  seemed  unable 
-to  look  at  the  general  principle  which  underlay 
a  Bill  of  this  sort.  It  seemed  really  as  if  the 
influence  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
was  of  such  a  character,  and  so  dominated  the 
Chamber,  as  to  prevent  members  of  the  Council 
from  looking  at  the  Bill  from  a  public  stand- 
point— the  only  standpoint  from  which  they 
■  ought  to  look  at  it.  Instead  of  that,  they  looked 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  would 
affect  a  particular  company.  There  was  a  large 
principle  involved  in  the  Bill,  and  he  did  not 
•think  it  wise  for  them  to  judge  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  it  would  affect  any  one  com- 
pany. What  was  the  principle  that  underlay 
the  Bill  ?  Notwithstanding  all  that  his  honour- 
able friend  Mr.  Pharazyn  had  said,  there  was 
no  question  that  the  principle  of  voluntaryism 
was  at  stake,  and  that  it  was  right  to  say  that 
-freedom  of  contract  in  its  true  sense  was  con- 
<:erned  in  this  Bill.  Not  as  that  honourable 
gentleman  saw  freedom  of  contract,  because 
freedom  of  contract,  he  admitted,  had  always 
been  looked  upon  by  some  persons  as  a  contract 
which  was  compulsory  on  one  side,  but  which 
had  a  freedom  on  the  other,  but  it  never  pro- 
vided for  freedom  on  both  sides.  A  man,  it 
was  true,  had  a  contract  presented  to  him,  but 
some  of  the  terms  of  that  contract  practically 
amounted  to  slavery,  and  there  was  no  option 
except  the  option  that  he  should  accept  or 
starve.  There  was  no  real  freedom  of  con- 
tract at  all  there.  But  this  Bill  provided  in 
a  substantial  way  for  freedom  of  contract. 
Whatever  the  honourable  gentleman  might  say, 
if  they  did  not  vote  for  this  Bill  they  did  not 
vote  for  that  principle.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  was 
altogether  on  the  Union  Steamship  Company. 
Every  honourable  gentleman  had  looked  at  it 
from  the  Union  Company's  standpoint.  One 
had  said  this  Bill  was  a  blow  at  the  Union 
Company.  Another  had  said  it  was  an  attack 
on  the  Union  Company.  Was  he  to  under- 
stand from  that  that  the  Union  Company  was 
supported  by  its  benefit  society?  It  would 
appear  from  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  that  if  this  Bill  was  carried  the  Union 
Company  would  receive  such  a  blow  that  it 
would  go  to  the  dogs.  Were  they  to  suppose 
from  that  that  the  benefit  society  was  really 
supporting  the  Union  Company?  From  the 
Bon.  Dr,  Pollen 


arguments  which  honourable  gentlemen  had  ad- 
vanced, that  really  appeared  to  be  so.  Then, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  disparity  of  opinion 
between  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Pharazyn.  The  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  compulsion — that  if  a  maji 
belonged  to  any  other  society  he  was  not  asked 
to  join  their  society ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Pharazyn  declared  that  the 
Union  Company  were  justified  in  asking  their 
men  to  join,  and  in  insisting  upon  it.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean 
laid  down  a  principle  that  would  be  thoroughly 
good  if  carried  out,  and  that  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pharazyn's  argument  was  opposed  to  that 
principle,  though,  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean, 
he  was  opposing  the  Bill.  He  had  been  led 
to  believe,  from  what  had  been  reported  to  him 
within  the  past  few  days,  that  it  was  hardly 
correct  to  say  no  disabilities  were  laid  on  the 
men  when  they  asked  for  employment  from  the 
Union  Company.  He  had  been  told,  not  in 
one  quarter  only,  but  in  several  quarters,  that 
if  a  man  said  he  belonged  to  another  friendly 
society,  he  would  not  be  told,  **We  will  not 
employ  you,*'  but  he  would  be  told  that  it 
was  very  likely  tliat  when  he  came  up  for 
engagement  they  would  have  some  one  else 
there  who  did  not  belong  to  another  benefit 
society.  That  practically  meant  shutting  out 
men  who  were  members  of  friendly  societies 
from  the  benefit  of  employment  under  the 
Union  Company.  He  had  not,  he  might  say, 
any  feelings  other  than  of  a  friendly  oharekoter 
towards  the  Union  Company.  He  believed  the 
company  had  done  good  service  in  the  past,  bat 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  had  done 
it  altogether  from  an  unselfish  motive.  The 
company  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
colony,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  it  grow ;  but  he 
maintained  there  was  nothing  in  this  measure 
which  would  really  be  any  disadvantage  to  the 
Union  Company,— or  it  should  not  be,  provided 
they  were  not  taking  advantage  of  their  men. 
He  would  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  trusted  it  would  be  carried. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  said  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had  appealed 
to  the  Council  to  deal  with  this  Bill  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  He  quite  agreed  with  him  that 
on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  it  was  the 
question  of  principle  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
with.  He  objectea  to  this  Bill  not  on  account 
of  any  particular  provision  in  it  so  much  as  on 
account  of  its  principle.  Its  principle  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  gratuitous  meddling  in  con- 
tracts between  man  and  man,  without  any 
reasonable  ground  for  so  doing.  There  was 
no  principle  at  all,  he  thought,  in  the  Bill. 
It  had  always  been  held  that  the  more  em- 
ployers and  workmen  combined  together  for 
the  common  good  the  better  it  was  for  both 
workmen  and  employers.  This  Bill  practically 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  working-men 
might  combuie  with  everybody  or  anybody  else, 
but  they  must  not  combine  with  their  em- 
ployers under  any  circumstances.  Why  not  ? 
This  Bill  would  strike  at  the  principle  of 
co-operation  between  masters  and  workmen — 
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one  of  the  most  beneficial  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  solve  the  question  of  employers 
and  employes  in  modem  times.  The  principle 
of  this  Bill,  if  applied,  would  prevent  any 
arrangement  between  employers  and  working- 
men,  suoh,  for  instance,  as  the  one  by  which 
the  working-men  might  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  profits  gained  as  a  result  of  combined 
capital  and  labour.  This  was  a  system  that 
had  been  adopted  in  France  and  elsewhere 
with  eminent  success ;  and  the  principle  which 
underlay  this  Bill  would  strike  at  it,  as  well 
as  at  any  other  combination  between  employer 
and  employed.  Now,  he  would  point  out  a 
clause  which  appeared  to  show  that  the  Bill 
was  not  drawn  on  any  principle  at  all.  The 
last  clause — clause  14 — said,  "  Nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to 
any  banking  company  now  trading  in  New 
Zealand,  or  the  employes  of  such  companies." 
Now,  he  would  like  to  know  why,  if  this  Bill 
was  a  good  thing  in  other  cases,  banks  should 
not  be  made  to  obey  the  law  as  well  as  other 
employers.  He  would  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  a  Bill  was  drawn  which  provided  that 
employers  generally  were  to  be  prevented  from 
combining  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  their 
employes,  but  that  no  banking  company  should 
be  thus  restricted.  The  fact  was,  it  was  well 
known  that  in  the  banking  business  it  was  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  employes  to  have 
this  arrangement  made.  It  was  one  they  looked 
forward  to  as  of  great  benefit  to  them.  The 
very  fact  of  this  clause  being  inserted  showed 
how  little  principle  there  was  in  the  Bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  a  good  many  other 
companies  in  very  much  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  banking  companies,  such  as 
insurance  companies,  and  others.  By  this  Bill 
they  would  be  debarred  from  making  such  pro- 
visions for  retiring  officials  as  banks  might 
make.  Why  were  banks  put  in  an  exceptional 
position  ?  He  objected  altogether  to  this  hap- 
hazard and  meddlesome  legislation.  Enterprise 
was  being  choked  in  this  country.  One  Bill 
after  another  came  in  which  discouraged  and 
choked  enterprise  ;  and  he  thought  nothing 
would  choke  it  more  than  the  feeling  that  em- 
ployers and  employes  might  not  even  combine 
together  if  they  thought  it  was  for  their  com- 
mon good,  because  people,  actuated  by  theory 
or  prejudice,  or  something  else,  determined  that 
such  common  and  friendly  action  should  not 
be  allowed.  He  had  heard  no  reason  yet  given 
whatever  for  forbidding  employers  and  em- 
ployes to  combine  and  agree  upon  arrange- 
ments which  were  for  their  own  mutual  ad- 
vantage. It  had  been  asked  why  a  particular 
company,  such  as  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany, that  had  been  spoken  of,  should  be  so 
anxious  to  maintain  their  own  benefit  society  ; 
was  it  not  from  selfish  motives?  No  share- 
holders could  be  asked  to  invest  or  spend  money 
except  for  their  own  benefit ;  but  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  that  they  should 
have  a  contented  set  of  workmen — men  who 
would  feel  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to 
work  well  for  the  company.  And,  if  they  found 
that  a  pension  fimd  suoh  as  they  had  initiated 


was  beneficial  to  the  employes,  and  there- 
fore that  the  employes  liked  it,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  benefit  both  employers  and> 
employes,  why  should  they  not  adopt  a  benefi- 
cent policy  such  as  had  been  adopted  by  the 
great  Government  of  India  with  conspicuous 
success  ?  That  Government  had  had  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  world  to  work  under  this- 
system.  For  Indian  pensions  were  nothing  more 
than  an  insurance  paid  for  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  officials  during  their  term  of  office.  Under 
this  arrangement,  if  a  man  went  into  the  ser- 
vice— let  it  be  the  Indian  service  or  the  service 
of  the  Union  Company — he  knew  on  what  con- 
ditions he  was  engaged  ;  and,  if  he  entered  the 
service  under  the  contract,  why  should  he  not 
abide  by  it  ?  He  was  satisfied,  from  the  evi- 
dence he  had  heard,  that  this  complaint  did 
not  come  from  the  employes,  who  were  stated  to 
be  groaning  under  the  system,  but  that  it  came 
from  outside,  and  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
make  the  employes  discontented.  He  should 
vote  on  the  ground  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  had. 
challenged  them  to  consider— he  should  vote 
against  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SWANSON  said  he  had  risen, 
two  or  three  times,  not  to  speak  about  this 
matter,  but  really  to  ask  permission  to  read  a 
petition  that  was  not  quite  formal  or  it  woutcl 
have  been  presented.  He  had  mentioned  it  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean,  and  had  not  presented 
it,  simply  because  it  did  not  conform  with  the* 
Standing  Orders.  This  was  not  the  company 
that  was  speaking,  but  the  workmen — eighty- 
eight  of  them, — and  if  he  was  permitted  he 
would  read  it,  for  it  was  perfectly  respectful,, 
and  consisted  of  only  eight  lines  : — 

**  To  the  honourable  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  conference  assembled. 

*'  We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  the 
Colonial  Sugar-refining  Company  (Limited), 
humbly  beg  that  you  will  so  amend  the  Em- 
ployers' Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  now  before 
the  House,  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  our 
two  societies,  as  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
them  as  they  are  at  present." 

There  were  eighty-eight  signatures,  and  there 
was  no  mistake  they  were  real,  no  two  of  them 
written  by  the  same  hand,  and  these  were  all. 
employes  on  the  place.  He  had  also  received' 
the  following  letter,  dated  the  29th  July  last : — 

*'  I  wish  to  say  the  meeting  was  called  by  us,, 
and  presided  over  and  conducted  entirely  of 
our  own  accord.  We  are  desirous  that  you 
should  use  all  your  efforts  to  have  our  benefit 
societies  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Employers'  Private  Benefit  Society  Bill,  as, 
if  it  should  become  law,  the  funds  voted  by 
the  Sugar-refining  Company,  which  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  contributions,  which 
provide  pay  during  sickness,  pensions  for  acci- 
dents and  old  age,  insurance  at  death,  funeral- 
expenses,  and  hospital  subsidy,  would  be  with- 
drawn.—H.  Speedy,  Chairman.  For  self  and 
CO- petitioners." 

That  was  written  on  account  of  the  workers. 
Now,  it  struck  him  that  that  letter  was  to  the 
point.     This  was  not  from  the  union ;  and  any- 
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body  yiho  had  been  in  Auckland,  and  had  seen 
the  Sugar-refining  Company's  place,  and  the 
capital  houses  for  the  men,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangements for  them,  would  not  consider  these 
•employes  were  ill-treated.  He  might  say  as 
he  was  coming  to  Parliament  he  a^ed  one  of 
the  men  on  the  Union  Company's  steamers, 
who  was  walking  the  deck  with  him  at  night,  if 
there  was  any  compulsion,  and  he  said,  cer- 
tainly there  was  compulsion — that  was,  they 
must  be  in  some  society,  but  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  in  the  company's  society.  They 
must  join  the  company's  society  or  be  in  some 
other  one,  and  see  that  they  kept  good  on  that 
society's  books.  He  apprehended  that  that  was 
quite  fair.  There  was  no  press-gang  to  scoop 
tne  crews  in.  If  they  did  not  like  this  condi- 
tion they  could  stand  out.  In  friendly  societies 
it  was  not  compulsory,  but  sometimes  the 
doctor  would  not  admit  a  man ;  but  if  the  Sugar- 
xefining  Company  or  the  Union  Company 
liked  the  look  of  the  man,  and  found  he  could 
do  his  work,  he  was  accepted.  Then,  it  was 
said,  if  a  man  left  on  account  of  any  miscon- 
duct, the  Union  Company  or  the  Sugar- 
xefining  Company  would  give  him  nothing. 
Kow,  he  was  curious  to  know,  if  a  man  mis- 
conducted himself  in  a  friendly  society,  how 
much  money  was  returned.  He  was  perfectly 
sure  that  nothing  was  given,  and  that  a  man 
would  have  to  obey  the  rules  and  behave  him- 
self, or  he  would  be  expelled  and  his  money 
would  be  kept.  If  any  one  tried  to  tell  him 
that  that  was  not  freedom  of  contract  he  should 
consider  him  very  far  astray.  He  would  be  glad 
to  see  this  matter  carried  further,  and  thought 
nobody  should  be  allowed  in  the  Civil  Service 
unless  he  paid  into  some  pension  fund,  and  that 
all  the  large  employers  of  labour  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  this  provision  for  the  people  in 
their  service.  It  was  of  first-class  importance 
that  old  men,  widows,  and  orphans  should  not 
be  left  without  effective  provision  being  made 
for  them,  instead  of  having  to  trust  to  charity. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REYNOLDS  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  speak  upon  this  question,  but  would 
do  so  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Council.  He  regretted  to 
hear  it  said  that  the  Council  seemed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  interests  of  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  remarks  made  would  lead 
him  to  infer  that. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOLT  said  perhaps  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  allow  him  to  explain. 
What  he  had  said  was  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Union  Company's  influence  was 
so  dominant  in  the  Council  that  honourable 
members  weiB  unable  to  look  at  this  Bill  from 
a  standpoint  other  than  that  of  the  company. 
He  did  not  say  that  they  were  concerned  in 
the  interests  of  the  company. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  REYNOLDS  accepted  that 
explanation.  He  would  remark  that  he  in- 
tended to  support  the  amendment.  He  had  no 
interest  in  the  Union  Company.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  never  been  a  shareholder  or  con- 
cerned in  the  Union  Company;  and,  besides 
that,  his  connection  with  a  company  had  been 
^ith  one  in  opposition  to  the  Union  Company, 
Eon,  Mr.  Sioanson 


BO  that  he  was  not  speaking  from  any  matter 
of  personal  interest.  Still,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  amendment.  He  regretted 
to  see  legislation  which  tended  to  drive  away 
any  company  that  was  doing  good  to  the 
colony,  he  did  not  care  what  company  it  was. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  late  legislation 
to  drive  away  any  company  that  was  doing 
any  real  benefit  to  the  colony.  He  trusted 
the  Council  would  by  their  majority  sopport 
the  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  the 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  said  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  how  the  vote  was 
going,  from  the  way  honourable  gentlemen  had 
spoken.  But  he  did  not  accept  the  distinc- 
tion that  had  been  drawn  by  some  members 
about  voting  for  the  Bill  on  principle.  He 
looked  at  it  in  this  light :  that  if  a  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  they  were  thereby 
enabled  to  get  at  the  facts  with  regard  to 
conflicting  statements.  They  had  heard  that 
day  from  some  members  of  the  Council  that 
men  had  been  refused  employment  by  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  if  they  did  not  loin 
the  benevolent  society.  If  that  was  true,  then 
the  Union  Company  would  stand  condemned. 
If  this  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Labour  Bills 
Conunittee  he  maintained  that  they  woald 
arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  a  lot  of  the  statements 
made.  Personally,  he  regretted  that  friendly 
societies  had  be^  brought  into  this  matter. 
He  had  been  connected  with  some  friendly 
societies  for  many  years  of  his  life,  and  he 
knew  that  they  stood  aloof  from  political 
matters,  and  very  wisely  so.  So  far  as  these 
friendly  societies  went,  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  draw  a  distinction  that  had  been 
set  up  by  several  honourable  gentlemen,  when 
they  pointed  out  certain  disabilities  of  the 
friendly  societies.  One  honourable  gentleman 
said  that  a  man  could  not  join  one  unless  he 
passed  a  doctor's  medical  examination ;  but  he 
would  tell  that  honourable  gentleman  that  it 
was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  any  man  to 
join  a  friendly  society,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  any  employes  of 
the  Union  Steamship  Company.  It  was  com- 
pulsory, and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  said  there  were  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  said  Yes,  there 
were  advantages;  but  they  were  according  to 
the  way  a  man  looked  at  it.  There  were  dis- 
advantages also;  for  if  a  man  lost  his  em- 
ployment in  the  company  he  forfeited  all  the 
money  he  had  paid  in  to  the  benefit  society, 
there  being  no  compensation  by-law  similar  to 
that  in  the  rules  of  all  registered  friendly  benefit 
societies.  He  knew  from  his  own  experience 
with  regard  to  some  friendly  societies  that  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Company  found 
it  was  more  to  their  advantage  to  throw  up 
the  membership  of  the  society  to  which  they 
belonged.  If  they  did  not  join,  their  living 
was  likely  to  be  taken  away  —  it  was  almost 
a  case  of  presenting  a  revolver  at  an  un- 
armed man.  There  were  instances  within  his 
own   knowledge   which   he   would   bring    up 
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if  the  Bill  went  before  a  Committee ;  and  he 
«oald  also  say  there  was  a  friendly  society 
which  had  been  established  at  Port  Chalmers 
the  membership  of  which  went  down  very 
considerably  simply  because  the  men  had  to 
join  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  society. 
These  were  facts  he  could  vouch  for;  but, 
•apart  from  what  he  was  stating  now,  he  did 
think  the  principle  of  sending  a  Bill  of  this 
flort  to  a  Committee  was  a  wise  one,  as  they 
would  get  all  the  facts  and  statements  in  refer- 
•ence  to  it.  It  would  enable  the  Committee 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  They  oould  call 
opon  evidence  when  the  Bill  came  before 
the  Committee,  and  they  could  make  altera- 
tions in  some  of  the  clauses  if  necessary. 
Why,  therefore,  should  they  sacrifice  all  the 
good  in  the  Bill  by  throwing  it  out  at  its 
second  reading  ?  He,  for  one,  was  prepared  to 
add  his  unit  of  praise  to  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  which  was  a  company  New-Zea- 
landers  might  take  pride  in ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  fair  thing  for  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Company,  or  any  other  company,  to  force 
their  men  to  join  a  society  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  In  his  opinion  it  was  really  interfering 
with  freedom  of  contract.  He  did  not  approach 
the  question  in  any  hostile  spirit  whatever,  nor 
•did  he  wish  to  say  anything  against  the  Union 
^Company,  because  it  had  served  the  public 
well,  and  numbers  of  its  employes  had  told 
him  they  were  fairly  treated ;  but  he  would  ask 
honourable  members  if  they  would  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  allow  the  Bill  to  go  to  the 
Labour  Bills  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  would  not  have 
risen  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker.  He  said  the  Bill  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee'of  Labour.  Well, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  by  referring  the  Bill  to 
the  Labour  Bills  Committee  they  would  get  one 
opinion  alone.  He  himself  had  been  deposed 
from  membership  of  that  Committee  by  the 
•Government  because  he  had  refused  to  be  gagged 
when  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  his 
mind  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  rose  to  a 
point  of  order.  He  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man insinuated  that  the  Government  tried  to 
gag  him.  Well,  he  never  knew  a  Government 
that  would  gag  the  honourable  gentleman. 
However,  he  did  not  think  the  honourable 
gentleman,  although  he  could  not  be  gagged, 
should  make  such  an  insinuation. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  would  withdraw 
the  word  **  gag,*'  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Govern- 
ment prevented  him  from  using  any  little 
judgment  he  possessed  with  regard  to  labour 
on  that  Committee.  He  had  had  some  little 
experience  about  labour,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  have  him  on  that  Com- 
mittee because  he  was  against  some  of  his 
Bills,  and  if  that  was  not  gagging  he  did 
not  know  what  was.  He  was  in  accord  with 
a  great  number  of  honourable  gentlemen  who 
had  expressed  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
Union  Company.  It  was  a  company  of  which 
they  ought  to  feel  proud,  and  the  more  so 
because  the  company  was  taking  an  interest 


in  its  workmen,  and  making  provision  for  them 
in  case  of  emergency  or  accident.  The  com- 
pany deserved  great  credit  at  the  hands  of  the 
public.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  they 
had  institutions  which  made  provision  for  men 
who  were  unfortunate  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  who  were  incapacitated  from  their 
work.  Some  years  ago,  in  another  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  he  suggested  the  establishment 
of  an  insurance  fund  for  Civil  servants,  and  he 
hoped  to  see  it  established  yet. 

The  Hon.  Captain  MOBRIS  would  like  to 
know  if  it  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Union 
Company  that  they  obliged  every  one  in  their 
service  to  belong  to  some  benefit  society,  and,  if 
they  were  members  of  some  other  society,  he 
wished  to  know  if  they  were  compelled  to  be- 
long to  the  Union  Company's  society. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENKINSON  regretted  that 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Shrimski  would  not 
consent  to  this  Bill  being  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee;  and  he  thought,  if  that  was  his 
only  reason,  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders  might  be  moved  and  they  would  get 
the  honourable  gentleman's  name  placed  on 
that  Committee.  He  oould  not  agree  with 
the  Hon.  Sir  George  Whitmore  when  he  said 
most  of  the  employes  in  the  Union  Company 
believed  this  Bill  was  not  necessary.  His  own 
experience,  gained  from  talking  to  many  of  the 
men  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  was  that  they 
wanted  some  such  Bill  as  this  passed  to  get 
them  out  of  the  hole  they  had  got  into.  He 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading,  and  he  hoped 
the  Council  would  send  it  to  the  Labour  Bills 
Committee.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  whole 
of  it ;  there  were  many  provisions  he  eould  not 
agree  with.  However,  if  it  went  to  the  Labour 
Bills  Committee,  he  thought  they  could,  with 
the  help  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  and  others, 
get  the  Bill  into  such  a  shape  that  it  might 
pass  through  the  Council.  He  would  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  became 
heir-at-law  to  a  sorcerer,  and  who,  in  an  unre- 
flecting mood,  put  to  the  test  the  potency  of 
the  magician's  spell,  and  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  it  raised  the  devil,  and  that  he 
was  powerless  to  put  him  down.  He  did  not 
think,  when  he  took  the  Bill  in  hand,  that 
he  would  raise  such  fierce  opposition  in  the 
Council,  and  least  of  all  did  he  expect  such 
strong  views  to  be  expressed  by  his  honourable 
friend  who  represented  the  Union  Steamship 
Company.  The  Bill  was  not  aimed  at  that 
company,  and  he  was  certainly  astonished  that 
such  heat  was  shown  by  his  honourable  friend 
in  dealing  with  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  did  not  give  any  reasons  why 
private  benefit  societies  should  not  be  registered. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  private  benefit  society 
promoted  by  that  company  or  any  other  com- 
pany should  not  be  registered,  and  the  manage- 
ment brought  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act.  No  reason  whatever  had  been  given  why 
that  should  not  be  the  case.  Now,  they  were 
told  that  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Union 
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Steamship  Company  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  their  present  position  as  members  of  the 
private  society  aided  by  the  company.  Well, 
ne  did  not  know  whether  this  was  so  or 
not;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which 
had  been  signed  by  three  or  four  hundred 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Company, 
who  objected  to  this  private  benefit  society. 
That  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  friendly  societies  who  were  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  there  were  also  about  four  hundred 
employes  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
who  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  who  had  signed 
their  names  to  a  round-robin.  This,  there- 
fore, was  a  distinct  denial  to  those  who  stated 
that  this  was  not  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
employes. 

An  Hon.  Member.  —  Do  they  belong  to 
friendly  societies  ? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  did  not  know  whether 
they  did  or  not.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bowen  had 
said  the  principle  of  this  Bill  struck  at  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  He  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  see  how  that  could  be.  This  did  not 
deal  at  all  with  co-operation  so  far  as  employers 
and  employes  were  concerned  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  sharing  in  the  profits  of  a  busi- 
ness. It  did  not  deal  with  such  a  thing.  It 
was  simply  to  provide  that,  where  the  men 
subscribed  money  themselves  for  benevolent 
co-operation  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  illness 
or  accident,  they  should  have  the  society  regis- 
tered and  looked  after  in  ihe  same  way  as 
other  societies.  He  thought  the  Council  would 
make  a  great  mistake  if,  instead  of  carefully 
considering  this  Bill  and  removing  any  objec- 
tions there  might  be  to  the  details  of  the  Bill — 
instead  of  referring  this  to  a  Select  Committee, 
where  it  could  be  coolly  and  dispassionately 
inquired  into — it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  honourable  members  and  of 
employers  if  instead  of  doing  this  they  re- 
jected the  Bill  at  this  stage ;  and  they  would 
have  reason  to  regret  it  in  the  future.  He 
hoped  the  Council  would  reconsider  its  opposi- 
tion, and  would  agree  to  send  the  Bill  to  the 
Committee,  and  if  it  was  not  there  put  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  they  could  then  perhaps 
exercise  an  intelligent  vote  in  rejecting  it  or 
amending  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MoLEAN  would  like  to  ask 
his  honourable  friend  if  he  would  lay  the  docu- 
ments containing  about  four  hundred  names  of 
emnloy^s  in  the  Union  Company  on  the  table, 
as  he  had  referred  to  it.  If  there  were  four 
hundred  employes  who  wanted  to  do  away 
with  this  society,  it  was  possible  the  Union 
Company  would  do  away  with  it ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  want  it,  why  did  they  not  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  and  get  it  done  away  with  ? 
He  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  the  labour  members  in  discussing  this 
measure,  which,  no  doubt,  they  felt  bound  to 
stick  up  for,  but  he  hoped  that  when  the  Bill 
waf)  rejected  they  would  never  hear  any  more 
of  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS  would  also  like 
to  make  a  personal  explanation,  and  say  that 
the  petition  he  had  referred  to  was  sent  to  a 
Hon.  Mr.  Kelly 


conference  of  friendly  societies'  delegates  ii^ 
Auckland,  and  that  when  the  resolution  was^ 
passed  it  was  sent  to  every  lodge  in  Auckland,, 
and  argued  there,  so  that  it  came  officially  fzoxsM 
them. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENKINSON  said  the  Hon. 
Mr.  McLean  had  stated  that  the  labour  mem- 
bers  were  bound  to  vote  for  this  Bill.  Well,  he 
hoped  sincerely  that  no  member  of  this  Council 
was  bound  to  vote  for  any  Bill ;  they  should  use 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter  entirely. 

The  Council  divided  on  the  question,  **  Thab 
the  word  *  now,'  proposed  to  be  omitted,  stand 
part  of  the  question." 

Ayes,  10. 


Buckley 

Kelly 

Rigg 

Feldwick 

McCuUough 

Scotland 

Jenkinson 

Montgomery 

Walker. 

Jennings 

Noes,  20. 

Acland 

McLean 

Richardson 

Bamicoat 

Morris 

Shrimski 

Bonar 

Ormond 

Swanson 

Bowen 

Peacock 

Wahawaha 

Holmes 

Pharazyn 

Whitmoro 

Johnston 

Pollen 

Williams. 

MacQregor 

Reynolds 

Motion  for  second  reading  negatived. 
The  Council  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to* 
five  o'clock  p.m. 
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Financial  Statement. 


Mr.  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half -past  two- 
o'clock. 
Pbaybrs. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ADJOURNED    DEBATE. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent  a  Budget  to  this  House  we  have  Men 
able  to  congratulate  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
but  on  this  occasion  we  have  more  than  an^ 
ordinary  Budget  to  debate.  We  have  got  before 
us  an  extra  Financial  Statement.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information,  and  it  Indioates- 
to  us  that  we  are  required  to  agree  or  to  dis- 
agree with  certain  proposals  contained  therein. 
As  the  principal  items  in  this  Financial  State- 
ment refer  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  will 
commence  by  giving  my  views  upon  that- 
particular  question.  Why,  Sir,  have  we  at- 
tempted to  amend  the  tariff  ?  Was  it  at  the- 
instigation  of  the  Government?  If  so,  are- 
they  responsible  ?  I  say  they  were  not  respon- 
sible, and  that  the  tariff  has  not  been  revised 
at  their  instigation.  The  reason  that  we  have 
been  attempting  to  tinker  with  the  tariff  is 
the  desire  for  change,  and  the  repeated  at- 
tempts of  certain  people  in  the  colony,  espe- 
cially of  certain  representatives  who  hold  seats- 
in  this  House.    They  attained  their  seats  at. 
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(he  last  general  electipn  by  stating  to  the 
people  that  it  was  the  general  desire  that  the 
taxiS.  should  be  revised.  They  preached  that 
old  doctrine  of  the  *'free  breakfast- table,"  and 
talking  the  duties  ofE  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  order  to  give  the  working-people  a  greater 
chance  of  living.  I  am  very  glad  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  the  stand  they  have  taken  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  have  stated 
in  plain  terms  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
allow  this  House  to  interfere  with  the  tariff  so 
iar  as  it  may  interfere  with  sound  finance.  I 
think,  Sir,  those  honourable  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  Government  party  will  not  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  party  and  to  their  con- 
stituents, or  to  the  colony,  if  they  do  not  support 
the  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  Budget, 
always  providing  they  do  do  not  interfere  with 
sound  finance.  We  have  only  to  refer  back  to 
the  state  of  the  public  finances  when  the  tariff 
was  last  revised  to  see  the  result.  What  was  the 
result  prior  to  that  revision  of  the  tariff?  A 
deficit  year  after  year,  until  our  credit  stood 
very  low  in  the  money-market  of  the  Old 
World.  The  credit  has  been  taken  from  the 
Liberals  of  this  colony  by  the  other  side  that  it 
was  they  who  forced  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
upon  the  Government,  and  that  the  latter  have 
only  stolen  their  policy.  Sir,  at  that  time  I 
was  watching  the  politics  of  this  colony,  as  I 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  thirty-three 
years,  and  I  have  proclaimed  when  on  the 
public  platform  on  every  occasion  that  the 
tariff  should  be  revised  on  the  lines  that  we 
should  have  sufficient  money  to  enable  us  to 
carry  on  our  public  works  without  going  to 
the  Liondon  market  for  borrowed  money.  Our 
statements  and  predictions  have  been  fulfilled, 
because  ever  since  the  date  of  the  general 
election  in  1890  we  have  been  returned,  and 
we  have  had  a  surplus.  I  maintain  that  it 
was  that  surplus  which  was  the  reason  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  on  his  arrival  in  London 
meeting  with  that  grand  reception.  Had  he 
gone  as  the  representative  of  a  colony  which 
was  continually  having  a  deficiency,  he  would 
not  have  received  that  loyal  welcome,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  float  our  loan  on 
such  favourable  terms.  Therefore  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  success  shows  the  soundness 
of  the  finance  of  the  colony.  We  have  been 
steadily  progressing,  and  our  credit  in  the 
Home  market  is  going  higher  and  higher.  I 
oQ  say  that  these  honourable  gentlemen 
that  have  talked  on  the  public  plat- 
form have  laid  stress  on  that  question  of  giving 
to  the  working-men  a  free  breakfa.st- table.  If 
these  men  had  their  way  they  would  have  it 
free  enough,  I  can  assure  you,  for  there  would 
be  nothing  there.  Now,  the  idea  of  taking  Id. 
a  pound  off  tea  t  What  difference  will  it  make  ? 
Very  little,  in  my  opinion.  Take,  tor  instance, 
a  family  that  does  not  consume  more  than  half 
a  pound  of  tea  per  week:  they  will  certainly 
not  feel  any  advantage  from  it.  That  money 
will  simply  be  lost  to  us,  and  at  best  it  will 
not  be  worth  tinkering  with  the  tariff  on  that 
account.  Let  the  Government  stick  to  their 
tariff  as  it  was.    I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
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that  the  fairest  tax  is  the  one  which  taxes 
everybody  fairly  and  equitably  all  round ;  and 
these  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  affest  the  rich 
men,  the  middle-men,  and  the  poor  men  all 
alike.  We  are  well  able  to  pay,  especially  when 
we  know  that  we  cannot  do  without  taxes  for 
revenue  purposes.  Therefore  I  say  that  this 
question  of  the  bogey  of  the  tax  on  sugar,  and 
the  taxes  on  the  poor  man,  is  a  sham,  a  snare, 
and  a  delusion.  The  working-people  have  not 
asked  for  this,  and  I  say  that  they  are  prepared, 
as  long  as  you  will  find  them  plenty  of  work,  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes  of  the  country 
equally  with  the  capitalist.  Now,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  are  going  to  find  fault  with 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  tariff,  because  I 
know,  myself,  that  even  the  appointment  wfibs 
forced  upon  the  Government. 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.—Oh,  yes  I  I  say  it  was. 
But  some  of  these  men  who  proclaim  and  pro- 
fess to  be  Liberals,  and  who  claim  to  be  far- 
thinking  men  beyond  everybody  else  in  their 
ideas  and  their  policy,  were  the  instigators  of  this 
Boyal  Conmiission  on  the  tariff  being  set  up. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  was  on  the 
Tariff  Committee,  and  I  know  what  took  place 
on  that  occasion,  and  I  know  that  so  long  as 
these  get  only  a  penny  taken  off  they  will  go 
back  when  they  are  addressing  their  constituents 
during  the  recess — and  what  will  they  claim  ? 
They  will  say  it  is  not  so  much  the  penny  as  the 
principle,  and  that  they  supported  this  because 
the  principle  was  behind  it.  They  will  say,  "  We 
have  got  a  penny  off  for  you,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  not  stop  our  agitation  until  we 
have  a  free  breakfast-table. "  That  is  their 
object.  It  serves  them  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses. That  is  where  the  secret  lies.  Now,  I 
believe  the  Government  made  a  great  mistake 
in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  that  Koyal 
Commission.  For  instance,  there  were  too 
many  translators  on  the  Commission.  Yes,  if 
I  had  been  on  the  Commission  I  could  have 
given  them  good  practical  advice.  That  is  the 
reason  why  they  have  been  tinkering  with  their 
Budget.  Yes,  Sir,  how  was  it  they  did  not  put 
me  on  that  Boyal  Commission  ? 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — It  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  say  it  was  a  mistake, 
I  can  assure  you,  and  the  country  will  find  it 
out  before  long.  I  believe  those  gentlemen, 
when  they  went  round  the  country,  had  an 
anxious  desire  to  see  what  the  people  of  this 
country  wanted,  and  what  could  be  done.  In 
that  I  think  they  have  done  very  great  service, 
because  they  were  able  to  take  the  opinions  of 
business-men,  and  to  find  out  certain  reforms 
that  really  ought  to  be  carried  out— amongst 
other  things,  in  reference  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Customs  duties.  Now,  I  know,  myself^ 
the  Collectors  of  Customs  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony  interpret  the  Customs  tariff  quite  differ- 
ently from  each  other,  and,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain articles,  it  has  led  to  great  disagreement 
and  discontent  in  the  trade.  That,  I  believe, 
can  be  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  Boyal 
Commission ;  but  I  believe,  when  we  have  done 
with  this  debate  and  have  gone  into  Corn- 
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mittee  on  this  question  we  shall  find  there  is 
very  little  alteration  in  the  tariff  after  all.  If 
they  had  confined  themselves  to  one  particular 
article,  if  they  had  given  some  relief  to  one 
particular  line,  some  good  might  have  been 
accomplished.  But  where  they  tamper  with 
the  whole  thing,  doing  a  little  bit  here,  and  a 
little  bit  there,  and  a  little  bit  somewhere  else, 
why,  the  thing  is  only  playing,  like  schoolboys 
at  a  game.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  Sir,  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  because  it  interferes  with 
the  sources  of  revenue.  We  have  borrowed 
some  forty  millions  of  money,  and  we  have  our 
engagements  to  meet  in  the  Old  Country  in 
respect  to  that  money.  We  have  also  to  find 
money  to  carry  on  the  public  works  of  the 
country,  to  promote  the  settlement,  the  read- 
ing and  the  bridging,  of  the  land ;  and  I  think 
those  honourable  gentlemen  who  get  up  in  this 
House,  or  who  stand  on  the  public  platform, 
and  proclaim  in  season  and  out  of  season  that 
they  are  not  in  favour  of  borrowing  are  just 
those  very  men  who  are  asking  for  all  sorts  of 
things — the  construction  of  railways,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  goldfields,  subsidies  to  gold 
prospectors,  the  erection  of  old  men's  homes, 
and  all  sorts  of  things. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — Lunatic  asylums. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Yes,  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  their  districts ;  and  yet  it  is  they 
who  want  to  interfere  with  the  tariff  and  the 
sources  of  revenue.  I  say  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  is  too  great  a  financier,  too  great  a 
politician,  and  too  crafty,  to  allow  this  tariff 
to  be  interfered  with.  Now,  if  you  wanted  to 
give  relief  that  would  be  of  some  use,  why  did 
you  not  take  off  the  duty  on  barbed  wire  ?  That 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  that  are  required 
by  the  country  settlers. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — They  make  barbed  wire 
now  in  the  colonv. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  know  they  do,  but 
they  import  the  wire  first;  and  if  they  had 
taken  my  advice  we  should  have  been  making 
that  wire  m  the  colony.  I  know  all  this.  Sir, 
but  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended  at  getting  a 
bit  of  a  tip  now  and  again.  Sir,  what  I  object 
to  in  these  tariff  proposals  is  that  it  interferes 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the 
sources  of  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.— No. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Yes,  it  does  interfere 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  allow  these  people  to  interfere 
with  it,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  by  the  exercise 
of  my  voice,  my  pen,  and  my  tongue,  because 
we  are  getting  on  very  nicely,  I  can  assure  you. 
We  have  been  carrying  on  reforms  ever  since 
1890 ;  we  have  been  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  We  have  been  legislating  so  as  to 
give  the  people  the  greatest  amount  of  free- 
dom, in  order  to  put  the  people  on  the  land  on 
the  most  easy  terms,  and  when  they  are  there 
to  find  them  employment,  and  we  have  been 
making  roads  and  constructing  bridges  in  order 
that  they  may  get  to  and  from  the  land  when 
we  put  them  there.  And,  Sir,  we  are  getting 
orecUt  all  round  for  this ;  and  yet  we  find 
Mr,  E.  M,  Smith 


within  ourselves — within  our  own  party — those 
who  are  the  very  first  in  trying  to  harass  the 
Government  by  making  foolish  and  irrational 
demands  on  them.  Let  us  continue  to  move  on 
quietly.  We  are  bringing  progress  and  pro- 
sperity to  this  grand  country  of  ours ;  and,  that 
being  so,  do  not  let  us  keep  on  tinkering  with 
the  tariff  and  keep  on  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  Government,  and  demand  from 
them  all  sorts  of  things  to  do  them  harm,  and 
the  Liberal  party  also. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — ^That  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Oh,  yes!  I  know  what 
I  am  speaking  of  when  I  am  telling  you  these 
good  home  truths,  and  you  do  not  like  it.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  Now,  there  are  many 
proposals  in  the  tariff,  and  when  I  listened  to 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  reading  out  the  list  of 
the  proposed  changes  I  found  that  there  were 
many  points  in  which  I  agree  vnth  him  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  some  points  of  the 
policy  in  respect  of  which  I  do  not  agree  with 
him,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  where  he  is  wrong, 
and  this  I  shall  do  as  I  proceed.  Some 
of  the  tariff  proposals  in  the  Budget  relate 
to  the  proposed  treaty  with  South  Australia. 
Now,  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  a  treaty 
with  the  adjoining  colonies.  I  am  in  favour. 
Sir,  of  intercolonial  free- trade  with  the  colonies 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  treaty  with  one  colony  which  shuts 
us  out  from  making  a  treaty  on  the  same 
lines  with  another  colony,  and  that  is  a  point 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  before  we 
ratify  that  treaty.  Have  intercolonial  free- 
trade  with  these  colonies  as  quickly  as  you  can 
bring  it  about.  I  have  asked  the  Government 
over  and  over  aRain  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
conference  with  the  whole  of  these  colonies  in 
order  that  we  may  bring  about  free-trade. 

Mr.  TANNER.  — We  had  one  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Yes,  we  had  one  four 
or  five  years  ago ;  but  it  was  like  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  tariff— the  right  men  were 
not  there.  Sir,  we  in  New  Zealand  are  of  a 
peculiar  composition,  I  can  assure  you,  because 
one  minute  we  proclaim  ourselves  Free-traders 
and  the  next  we  show  ourselves  to  be  some- 
thing else.  I  am  not  a  Free-trader.  I  am  a 
moderate  Protectionist — moderate  in  all  things. 
Sir.  I  always  consider  what  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  masses,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular class;  and  the  sooner  we  bring  about 
free  trade  with  these  colonies  the  better.  That 
is  what  I  believe  in — protection  beyond  the 
seas,  but  free  trade  with  the  colonies  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  That  is  the  policy  which 
will  benefit  this  colony — no  doubt  about  it. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  treaty  with  Canada  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  going 
to  do  this  colony  any  good,  although  I  am 
always  willing  to  try  an  experiment,  beoauie 
if  we  do  not  try  experiments  we  cannot  obtain 
that  information  which  we  should  find  oat. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time,  however,  before 
this  question  of  the  treaty  with  Canada  is  rati- 
fied by  the  House,  to  discuss  this  matter,  and 
I  shall  wait  before  I  decide  which  way  to  vote 
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tintil  I  hear  what  other  honourable  gentle- 
men have  got  to  say  upon  that  treaty,  and  I 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  hear  from 
xny  constituents  on  the  question  of  a  treaty 
with  Canada.  Now,  so  far  as  the  new  cable  is 
concerned,  I  believe  in  that ;  I  believe  that  we 
•sfaonld  have  a  tie  between  this  colony  and  the 
Old  Country  by  the  route  proposed  for  this  new 
cable.  Then,  I  believe  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
tias  done  signal  service  to  the  country  in  the 
way  he  has  advocated  that  question  at  the 
Postal  Conference,  and  in  that  he  will  get  my 
most  hearty  support.  So  far  as  concerns  that 
part  of  the  Budget  in  which  it  deals  with  the 
advances  to  settlers,  I  say  that  this  scheme, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Government  may 
•say,  and  notwithstanding  what  some  mem- 
beirs  in  this  House  may  say,  has  not  been  the 
success  that  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  am  not 
•one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  the  ori- 
gination of  any  new  system  you  can  have 
everything  perfect,  and  that  you  can  satisfy 
all  the  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  do  that.  But  what  I  object  to  is  this:  I 
advocated  advances  to  settlers  long  ago — long 
before  the  principle  was  brought  in  by  the  Go- 
'vernment.  I  foresaw  what  a  great  accommo- 
•dation  it  would  be  to  small  settlers  going  on 
the  land  if  they  were  able  to  go  to  the  State 
4Uid  borrow  money  upon  real  security— because 
the  money  in  real  improvements  is  really  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  fancy  the 
misfortune  it  was  to  these  small  farmers  having 
to  go  to  moneylenders — to  those  cent.-per-cent. 
gentleman !  I  am  willing  to  keep  the  small 
•settler  out  of  the  hands  of  those  people,  and  I 
wanted  them  to  borrow  cheap  money  from  the 
State,  knowing  that  there  were  millions  and 
cnillions  in  the  Old  Country  waiting  for  invest- 
ment, and  so  long  as  they  get  the  same  kind  of 
State  security  you  can  get  millions.  That  has 
^en  proved  by  the  way  in  which  our  first  loan 
was  taken  up.  And  we  could  have  got  ten  or 
twelve  millions  in  the  same  way  if  we  had  the 
same  security  to  give.  As  time  goes  on  we 
•shall  have  to  have  it,  and  we  can  use  it  well. 
But  when  we  put  this  Advances  to  Settlers 
Department  under  the  control  of  the  Public 
Trustee,  then  we  did  wrong.  We  ought  to  have 
•created  a  separate  and  distinct  department,  or 
we  should  have  made  use  of  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  State  to  carry  on  this  business. 
Had  we  not  sufficient  evidence  before  us  to 
prove  that  the  Public  Trustee  already  had  too 
dnuch  under  his  control — that  he  had  too  much 
•business  to  do  altogether  ?  There  is  hardly  any 
member  of  this  House,  and  there  are  very  few 
people  outside,  who  know  the  enormous  rate  at 
which  this  department  has  been  growing.  It 
is  growing  already  beyond  the  control  of  the 
"State,  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Government; 
;and  in  a  democratic  country  like  this  I  say  it  is 
wrong  in  principle  to  give  such  extraordinary 
powers  to  one  man,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament 
•or  by  the  Government  or  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  agree  with  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
when  he  said  that  the  people  who  were  lessees 
under  the  West  Coast  Settlement  Acts  around 
iihe  Mountain  were  satisfied.    I  know  they  are 


satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Any  lessees  that  hold  land  from  the 
State  under  the  Government  are  thoroughly 
satisfied ;  and  the  Natives  all  round  the  district, 
and  these  settlers,  told  me  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  Government  and  believe  in  all 
their  policy  measures,  but  they  are  not  in 
favour  of  and  have  no  belief  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Trustee,  or  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Department. 
And  to  show  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  the 
Government  that  what  I  say  is  perfectly  true, 
and  cannot  be  disputed,  the  West  Coast  settlers 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  West  Coast 
Settlement  League,  and  have  bound  them- 
selves together,  and  petitions  will  be  before 
Parliament  in  a  few  days,  both  from  Europeans 
and  Natives,  showing  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  the  Public  Trustee  is  dealing  with  them, 
and  the  injustice  they  are  suffering  at  his 
hands.  And  you  may  appeal  to  him — and  a 
man  with  such  powers  is  not  a  democrat,  but  an 
autocrat  of  the  darkest  dye.  I  am  not  here, 
however,  to  traduce  the  character  of  any  man. 
I  believe  the  Trustee  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  as  an  administrator  of 
the  Public  Trust  estates  I  am  going  to  stand 
by  what  I  say,  because  I  can  prove  it.  I  have 
appealed  to  him  on  behalf  of  Natives  and 
Europeans,  and  I  know  he  has  neither  mercy 
nor  justice;  and  I  can  prove  that  when  re- 
quested by  the  Government  to  do  certain 
things  he  refuses,  and  when  requested  by 
numerous  decisions  of  the  Committees  of  this 
House,  then  he  has  refused  it. 

Mr.  BELL.— Quite  right,  too. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— Of  course  the  honour- 
able gentleman  says  it  is  quite  right,  because 
he  will  tell  these  people  to  go  and  fight  it  out 
in  the  law-courts.  Only  that  I  would  not 
weary  the  House,  I  would  just  give  a  few 
illustrations  to  show  you  ;  and  to  any  man  who 
daredj  to  say  it  was  '*  quite  right "  I  think  the 
House  would  say  it  was  quite  wrong.  I  know, 
myself,  that  the  sooner  the  Government  carries 
on  the  government  of  the  country  as  they 
should  do,  by  being  responsible  for  every  de- 
partment of  the  State,  the  better.  This  Go- 
vernment did  not  set  up  the  Public  Trust  Office, 
but  certainly  they  have,  during  their  time  of 
office,  been  heaping  upon  the  Public  Trustee 
more  duties,  giving  him  more  power  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  placing  him  beyond  the  control 
of  the  people.  I  have  told  him  that  he  has 
more  power  than  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Governor — a  power  beyond  all 
other  power ;  and  all  the  Government  has  to  do 
now  is  to  give  me  an  order  to  make  him  a 
Taranaki- steel  crown,  and  then  he  could  crown 
himself  king.  That  is  wrong  in  a  country  like 
New  Zealand.  The  Government  should  have 
control  of  all  the  departments,  so  that  people 
would  be  able  to  come  and  see  that  they 
get  justice.  But  what  is  the  use  of  our  investi- 
gating petitions  and  reporting  on  them  when 
the  reports  are  never  carried  out?  I  know 
the  policy  of  this  Government  is  to  secure 
to  the  lessee  or  occupier  of  land  the  fruit 
of  his  industry — namely>  bis   improvements. 
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But  the  Public  Trustee  administers  his  office 
on  an  entirely  opposite  principle,  and  confis- 
cates the  improvements  of  the  lessees.  The 
evidence  and  facts  laid  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  this  House  by  petition  will  dis- 
close what  I  am  saying  to  be  the  undisputed 
truth.  A  Public  Trust  Department  is  really 
necessary.  In  England  they  are  going  to  set 
one  up.  The  Public  Trustee  should  adminis- 
ter intestate  estates,  et  cetera.  But  where  he 
has  to  administer  the  lands  of  the  colony, 
and  carries  out  a  directly  opposite  policy  to 
that  of  the  Liberal  Government,  the  thing  is 
wrong.  You  cannot  blame  the  gentleman 
himself — you  must  blame  the  system,  and 
you  must  blame  the  Parliament  and  every 
member  of  this  House  who  voted  to  give 
to  this  man  these  extraordinary  powers ;  and 
the  sooner  we  take  these  powers  from  him, 
and  place  them  under  some  department  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  so  that  they  can  be  altered 
and  revised,  the  better  for  the  people.  I  am 
giving  my  opinion  so  that  the  Government, 
when  framing  the  Local  Government  Bill, 
can  send  for  me  to  draft  some  of  the  clauses 
which  would  meet  the  case.  I  shall  be  there 
when  the  amendments  are  about,  I  can  assure 
you.  Again,  take  the  item  "  Public  Trustee  " 
on  the  estimates.  Of  course,  when  you  put 
extra  duties  on  any  person  you  must  pay 
him  extra.  Well,  first  of  all,  you  paid  him 
£700,  a  year  or  two  ago;  then  you  kept  on 
raising  his  salary ;  and  now  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  pay  him  ?  '  One  thousand  a  year.  And 
let  me  ask  you,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

An  Hon.  Membeb.  —  Little  enough  for  his 
duties. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  will  talk  to  you  about 
his  duties  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  you  should  have  a  Minister's  or 
head  of  a  department's  services  for  carpenter's 
wages,  although  I  have  often  seen  in  the  public 
gallery  men  who  offered  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions in  the  State  for  carpenters'  wages.  I 
believe  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  was  one  who 
made  the  offer. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— That  was  not  said  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— I  heard  him  say  it  in 
the  House  and  out  of  the  House.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about ;  I  have  a  very  good 
memory.  I  believe  that,  very  often,  the  more 
responsible  position  in  the  State  a  man  holds 
the  higher  salary  he  should  receive,  and  I  am 
quite  well  aware  that  some  men  would  be 
cheap  at  £1,000  or  £2,000,  and  some  dear  at 
£500.  When  we  have  such  respolisible  posi- 
tions we  must  pay  large  salaries,  because  we 
want  to  keep  people  honest — to  keep  them  in 
a  position  to  make  it  worth  their  while.  But 
where  you  increase  one  man's  salary  from  £600 
to  £1,000,  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that 
in  a  year  or  two  he  will  retire  on  a  pension, 
and  his  pension  will  be  regulated  by  his  last 
year's  salary.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  since 
last  Parliament  b^en  endeavouring  to  do  away 
with  pensions,  retiring  -  allowances,  et  cetera; 
on  the  other  hand,  with  these  high  officials,  we 
have  been  constantly  increasing  their  salaries. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Smith 


If  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  putting  extzi^ 
duties  on  to  one  man,  why  not  divide  the  work' 
and  divide  the  proceeds  ?  We  have  a  lot  of 
capable  men  in  this  country  who  could  hold 
a  position  with  as  great  honour  and  dignity 
as  the  Public  Trustee ;  and  that  is  why  I  am 
speaking — to  show  we  are  going  in  a  wrong: 
direction.  I  am  not  objecting  to  a  man  being 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  duties  he  is  per- 
forming, out  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going, 
on  the  wrong  tack  in  paying  these  extraordi- 
nary salaries.  Now,  if  you  refer  to  the  early 
speeches  of  the  late  Mr.  Ballance— if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  great  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  bringing  in  the  West 
Coast  Settlements  Bill,  and  by  settling  between 
the  Maoris  on  the  one  hand  and  the  European 
lessees  on  the  other — he  stated  it  was  a  first 
instalment  of  what  he  intended  to  give  them^ 
and  he  led  these  people  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment would  so  amend  the  law  from  time  to- 
time  that  the  Natives  would  realise  that  it 
would  be  to  their  benefit ;  that  be  intended  to 
carry  it  on  till  all  those  lands  should  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  same  policy  and  condi- 
tions as  ordinary  Crown  lands.  That  is  all  we- 
ask.  We  do  not  expect  the  Public  Trustee  to- 
give  the  property,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the 
.Native  owner  away  to  European  lessees.    We 

o  QQ  do  not  expect  anything  of  the  sort;: 
*  but  what  we  ask  is  that  these  people 
shall  be  treated  with  perfect  fairness,  and 
shall  have  their  lands  administered  as  the 
Crown  lands  of  the  colony  are^  I  would  ask. 
honourable  gentlemen  whether  there  «i3  any- 
thing unfair  in  that.  And  they  are  deter- 
mined. Sir,  not  to  rest  until  that  system  is 
brought  about.  These  are  reforms  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  make ;  and  I  hope  they 
will  not,  during  this  session  or  next  session,  or 
during  this  Parliament,  endeavour  to  place 
these  duties  on  the  Public  Trustee — that  before 
they  propose  any  of  these  things  they  will 
carefully  weigh  over  and  remember  the  speech 
I  have  delivered.  It  is  an  object-lesson  to 
them,  and  I  hope  they  will  take  my  advice.  I 
am  one  of  their  staunchest  supporters ;  I  am 
Liberal  to  the  backbone,  and  a  Government- 
supporter  through  thick  and  thin ;  but  when  I 
see  these  things  wanting  remedy  it  is  my  right 
and  privilege  to  speak  out. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Why  not  vote  against 
them? 

Mr.  E,  M.  SMITH.— I  will  take  care  I  do  not 
vote  against  them  to  let  you  people  in.  Now, 
we  give  the  department  credit  for  seeing  that  it 
gets  security,  because  the  very  success  of  the 
advances-to-settlers  scheme  means  that  there 
shall  be  no  bad  debts  made— that  they  shall 
not  lend  money  on  bad  security ;  but  I  know 
hundreds  of  cases  where  the  Public  Trustee  has 
been  appealed  to  month  in  and  month  oat» 
and  then  at  last  he  offered  them  such  a  paltry 
sum  that  they  refused  it,  and  they  immediately 
went  to  the  private  money-lender,  and  in  some 
cases  got  a  third,  and  more  than  that,  over  what 
was  offered  by  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Depart- 
ment. That  shows  the  unfairness  to  the  de- 
partment.   Dozens  of  letters  have  rolled  in  to- 
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Tarious  members  of  this  House— and  they  all 
know  that  what  I  am  saying  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  there  must  be  an  amendment ;  and  X 
■am  very  glad  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  come 
back  in  order  that  he  may  take  his  place,  and 
in  future  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  tell  settlers 
•an  amendment  will  be  brought  about  in  a  way 
to  enable  them  to  get  these  loans,  and  get  them 
•on  fairer,  more  just  and  equitable  terms.  These 
advances  to  settlers  are  calculated  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  small  settlers  of 
this  country,  providing  the  scheme  is  well  ad- 
ministered. As  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  matter  on  another  occa- 
sion, I  shall  pass  on  to  other  subjects,  and  ask 
the  Government  to  do  all  they  possibly  can  in 
'the  interests  of  settlers.  Now,  the  Opposition 
have  not  given  the  Government  the  credit  that 
is  due  to  them  for  their  administration  of  the 
railways.  I  was  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  railways  being  brought  back  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  for  just  exactly  the  very 
«ame  reasons  I  have  given  for  objecting  to  the 
Public  Trustee.  Here  we  have  spent  sixteen 
millions  upon  railways.  We  have  five  thousand 
men  and  boys  employed  on  these  railways.  They 
are  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  £1,580,000  a  year, 
and  £10,000  for  reserves.  And  yet  you  placed 
these  railways  and  reserves  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Government  and  in  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible people.  They  have  been  administered 
by  the  Government  more  on  the  lines  of  equity 
and  justice,  and  in  the  interests  of  settlement, 
than  they  were  by  these  three  people.  Hence, 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  House,  backed  up  by  the 
.  backbone  of  the  country,  we  have  taken  back 
the  control  of  the  railways.  Has  that  not  been 
beneficial  ?  There  has  been  a  general  lowering 
of  freights  on  firewood  and  other  things  in  the 
interest  of  settlement,  and  as  time  goes  on  I 
.am  perfectly  sure  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  these  reforms,  and  will 
make  reductions  where  they  can  make  reduc- 
.  tions  without  seriously  crippling  the  revenue 
from  the  railways,  and  will  gradually  extend 
-the  accommodation  upon  the  railways.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  Sir,  that  a  deal  re- 
•quires  to  be  remedied  in  the  management. 
When  I  travelled  upon  the  railway  from  Wel- 
lington up  to  that  great  and  important  seaport 
town  of  New  Plymouth  I  remembered  that  the 
Government  had  promised,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  me,  that  they  are  prepared  to  sub- 
stitute, at  an  early  date,  the  electric  light  for 
those  dim  lamps.  I  say  that  is  a  reform  which 
is  wanted.  They  have  promised  it,  and  I  want 
to  see  it  carried  out.  Then,  as  far  as  rolling- 
-stock  and  plant  generally  are  concerned,  here  is 
■what  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Minister  for 
Railways — and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  his  place  : 
In  the  Old  Country,  if  you  start  an  industry  or 
manufactory  close  to  a  railway  or  canal,  the 
•canal  companies  will  rush  after  you  and  give 
you  accommodation ;  the  railway  companies 
will  rush  after  you  and  give  you  a  siding  any- 
where where  it  will  create  trade.  And  in  New 
Zealand  what  is  done  ?  If  you  want  a  siding 
it  costs  you  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  I 
Jmow  there  would  have  been  lots  of  industries 


created  and  established  alongside  the  railway 
only  for  those  extraordinary  demands  they 
make  upon  those  companies  and  individuals 
even  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
started.  If  a  man  will  give  a  bond  that  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  will  be  carried  over  a  siding 
during  the  year,  that  would  well  repay  the  Go- 
vernment, and  I  hope  to  see  this  reform  carried 
out.  I  know  there  is  a  demand  on  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  all  over  the  colony  for  improvements  and 
concessions,  and  I  say  the  Government  are 
making  these  concessions  in  a  fair  and  liberal 
spirit.  Now,  we  on  this  side  can  afford  to  give 
the  Government  credit  for  their  policy  in  the 
p£b8t,  for  their  policy  in  the  present,  and  for 
their  indicated  policy  in  the  future  ;  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  certain  members  of  the 
Opposition  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this  matter. 
They  are  never  willing  to  give  their  oppo- 
nents that  credit  which  they  deserve.  I  was 
listening  to  an  eloquent  speech  from  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  last  evening.  I  was  not  a  bit  sur- 
prised, for  that  speech  was  only  on  the  lines 
of  what  he  had  said  the  previous  session  and 
the  session  before  that.  It  was  on  the  lines 
of  those  newspapers  that  support  him  and 
his  party  in  their  policy  of  hounding  down 
the  Government.  They  attacked  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  before  he  left  the  colony,  they  at- 
tacked him  while  he  was  in  England  upon 
our  service,  and  they  attacked  him  when 
he  came  back,  and  they  will  attack  him  for 
ever ;  and  if  that  honourable  gentleman  will 
take  my  advice — while  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  right 
of  the  Opposition  to  indulge  in  honest  and 
open  criticism — it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  New 
Zealand  when  we  burke  criticism ;  but,  when 
wd  know  that  these  people  are  continually 
pounding  at  the  Government  because  they  are 
in  opposition,  because  they  are  aggrieved  at  the 
success  of  the  Government  policy — I  heard  it 
said  in  the  lobbies  that,  so  surely  as  this  Go- 
vernment get  their  policy  measures  through, 
they  will  be  in  power  for  the  next  fourteen 
years.  Yes,  I  believe  they  will.  At  the  last 
general  election  they  had  the  support  of  the 
country  behind  them,  and  they  will  have  it  also 
at  the  next  election.  Why,  Sir,  I  remember  my 
own  prophecy  about  what  would  be  the  result, 
and  I  prophesy  again  that,  if  those  honourable 
members  will  not  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf  and 
recognise  that  those  lines  of  policy  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  and  not  the  classes, 
when  they  seek  again  the  vote  and  support  of 
the  intelligent  people  of  Wellington  they  will 
find  they  will  be  out  in  the  cold,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be.  While  I  am  speaking  upon  tne 
railways,  there  is  the  question  of  the  Manawatu 
Railway.  I  have  asked  the  Government  a  ques- 
tion about  that  every  session.  I  want  them  to 
come  to  a  settlement.  The  Premier  has  told 
us  this  is  the  last  year  they  can  take  over  that 
railway  and  make  it  a  State  railway  without 
having  to  pay  an  additional* 5  per  cent,  on  the 
cost,  and  he  has  promised  that  before  the  close 
of  the  session  he  will  disclose  to  the  House  what 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  as  regards 
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that  line.  The  sooner  the  Qovernment  take 
over  that  railway  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned — for  tne  people  of  the  colony.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  object  to  private  railways.  I 
believe  all  the  railways  should  be  State  rail- 
ways, under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  people ; 
and  the  sooner  they  take  this  railway  over  the 
better  it  will  be.  They  can  take  it  over  now  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  They  will  not  have  to 
go  to  the  money-market  for  a  loan ;  they  can 
take  it  over  on  bonds.  And  the  sooner  the 
Government  take  over  that  railway  and  make 
it  a  State  railway  the  better.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Midland  Bailway,  we  hear  very 
little  of  that.  I  am  watching  the  papers  to  see 
how  the  bondholders  are  going  to  shape.  I 
know  they  were  appealing  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  colony  are  going  to  collar  that 
railway,  and  snufi  out  all  these  reserves,  with- 
out our  hearing  of  it.  I  believe,  but  for  the 
dissolution  and  the  new  elections  this  matter 
would  have  been  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  view  of  these  people  getting 
redress.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  the  Government 
will  be  prepared,  and  are  preparing  themselves 
now.  I  believe  they  have  done  well  and  right 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  sooner 
they  reach  those  coal-mines  that  are  disclosed 
there  the  better.  An  honourable  member  says 
they  are  no  good.  I  am  a  colonist  who  believes 
that  all  classes  of  coal  can  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people :  superior  coal  can  be  sold 
to  the  rich  people.  That  is  my  advice.  We 
cannot  have  too  many  coal-mines,  considering 
the  prices  paid  for  coal  in  this  colony.  I  know 
that  some  nonourable  members  are  very  angry 
with  me  and  with  those  who  voted  with  me 
on  the  Midland  Railway  question  last  session, 
but  it  proves  we  were  right  and  they  wrong, 
and  we  were  the  very  best  friends  they  had. 
We  got  the  railway  matter  settled  so  far  as 
the  Government  are  concerned,  and  the  people 
are  being  employed  on  it,  and  when  the  time 
comes  we  can  go  in  for  constructing  all  main 
lines.  Then  you  can  expect  to  get  this  rail- 
way completed.  If  I  had  been  Minister  for 
Public  Works  and  Minister  for  Railways  that 
would  have  been  done  long  ago.  You  are  to 
blame  for  that.  Just  give  me  a  turn  at  the 
wheel,  and  see  how  I  will  manage  it.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  and  that  of  the 
Public  Trustee.  When  the  Natives  come  be- 
fore the  Government  with  a  real  grievance,  the 
Government  deal  with  that  grievance  fairly ; 
and  when  they  are  prepared  to  sell  or  lease 
land  the  Government  carefully  weigh  the 
money,  and  then  by  using  the  machinery  of 
the  State  they  remove  the  restrictions  from 
the  land.  The  Government  are  thus  gradually 
settling  these  disputes.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  against  the  Government  having  the  pre- 
emptive right  to  purchase  Native  land.  I  am 
still  against  it,  and  if  the  question  came  up  to- 
morrow I  would  still  vote  as  I  did  last  session. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
Ur.  E,  M,  Smith 


ment  having  the  first  right  to  purchase.  I  am 
also  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment are  administering  these  small  estates. 

Mr.  McGUIRE.— What  is  the  first  right  ? 

Mr.  E.  M.  SMITH.— They  should  have  the 
first  right,  and  if  they  have  not  got  the  money 
they  should  transfer  that  right  to  somebody 
else  who  has  it.  I  was  always  against  these 
land -sharks,  these  land  -  monopolists,  these 
great  speculators,  who  went  in  to  try  and  get 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  acres  of  inad^ 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  Government 
has  done  more  to  put  down  land-monopoly, 
land-sharking,  and  land  -  grabbing  than  any 
other  Government  which  has  been  in  power. 
And  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  and 
not  the  classes.  X  do  not  want  to  see  the  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  which  exists  in  the 
Old  Country.  I  remember  the  state  of  older 
countries,  to  which  these  beautiful  lines  are 
applicable : — 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastenlog  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
only  by  supporting  the  present  Government 
that  we  can  get  the  policy  which  I  advocate 
carried  out— a  policy  which  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  country.  I  only  hope  the  Government 
is  doing  as  well  for  every  other  district  as  it  is 
doing  for  mine. 

Hon.  Members. — Oh  ! 

Mr.  E.  M.  smith.— Yes,  for  forty  years  we 
have  been  blocked  from  any  communication 
with  Auckland  by  land.  We  appealed  to  Go- 
vernment after  Government.  When  we  got  to 
the  White  Cliffs  we  could  get  no  farther  owing 
to  the  great  cliffs  and  the  dangerous  rivers. 
Those  difficulties  are  fast  being  got  over,  under 
the  wise  policy  of  this  Government.  Roads  are 
being  made,  and  rivers  are  being  bridged.  If 
the  same  progress  is  continued,  within  two 
years  from  now  people  will  be  able  to  go  by 
Cobb  and  Company's  coach  from  Waitara  to 
Te  Awamutu.  The  present  expenditure  is  re- 
paying the  Government,  because  people  are 
coming  from  Canterbury  and  other  parts  of  the 
colony  to  my  district,  and  are  settling  there. 
Where  there  are  settlors  there  must  be  roads 
and  railways.  We  have  got  reserves  of  timber, 
coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  This  is 
a  grand  and  glorious  country,  with  its  ever- 
green forests,  its  snow^clad  mountains,  and  its 
crystal  rivers.  It  is  peopled  by  an  intelligent 
people,  and  is  governed  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  masses,  and  not  of 
the  classes.  If  we  can  carry  on  as  we  are  going 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  become  a  great,  a 
glorious,  a  free,  and  a  contented  people.  New 
Zealand  will  become  the  brighter  Britain  of 
the  South.  We  ought  to  become  so,  and  shall 
become  so.  In  order  to  bring  that  about,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  give  me  the  extra  portfolio 
which  the  Government  are  going  to  create.  As 
the  Ministry  have  not  set  up  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee this  session,  I  only  hope  they  will  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year.    If  they  do  that,  what  will  be  the 
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result?  Your  humble  servant  will  be  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  can  interview  Messrs.  Siemens, 
the  firm  who  want  to  invest  £200,000  in  this 
country.  I  will  show  them  the  great  coal- 
fields of  Westport  and  Qreymouth,  and  the 
valuable  deposits  at  Parapara.  I  oan  explain 
to  them  that  this  is  a  country  worth  investing 
money  in.  I  oan  extol  the  good  qualities  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  them  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  and  the  protection  given  to  the 
labourer  and  to  the  capitalist.  Considering  the 
paltry  sum  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
I  hope  the  Government  will  not  shirk  giving 
effect  to  that  recommendation  this  year.  I 
trust  they  will  carry  out  the  application  made 
from  my  district.  If  they  do  that,  and  I  go 
Home,  I  shall  on  my  return  receive  as  great 
a  reception  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  received 
the  other  day.  What  I  have  said,  as  a  true 
colonist,  I  have  said  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Government  as 
long  as  they  carry  out  what  I  consider  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  I  will  conclude  by 
reciting  these  few  lines  : — 

Arise,  ye  champions  of  the  pabllo  cause, 
Embrace  in  me  a  young  aspirant  blood. 


What  may  we  not  achieve  in  this  great  cause  ? 

Not  party  praise  alone,— a  gaudy  flower,— 

But  solid  pelf,  conjoined  with  solid  power. 


That's  me,  and  the  true  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Natural  gas.  The  honourable 
gentleman  assures  us  that  his  district  is  blessed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of.  natural  gas.  Well, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  he  is  an  exceedingly— I 
Bay  it  in  a  kindly  way — worthy  representative 
of  his  district.  He  is  one  of  three  members  of 
the  Government  party  who  have  spoken  during 
yesterday  and  this  afternoon  who  have  been 
candid  friends  to  the  Government.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  was  candid,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  pre-emptive  right  of  the  Go- 
vernment over  Native  land,  also  with  regard  to 
the  tariff,  and  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  and 
South  Australian  treaties.  He  condemned  their 
action  in  all  these  four  matters ;  but  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  comes  to  be  judged  by 
his  actions,  and  not  by  his  words,  he,  like  many 
others,  will  walk  into  the  lobby  with  the  Go- 
vernment, although  he  has  spoken  against  their 
policy.  Then,  we  had  the  honourable  member 
for  the  Thames  cmd  the  honourable  member 
for  Masterton  also  disapproving  of  the  Budget 
proposals.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  remarks  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Masterton  later  on.  I  want  now  to  get  to 
the  Budget;  and,  stripped  of  its  padding  and 
stripped  of  its  verbiage,  what  is  there  in  il? 
There  arc  the  usual  figures  with  regard  to  last 
year's  finance,  and  there  are  the  usual  figures 
with  regard  to  the  coming  year's  finance.  There 
are  also  the  usual — a  peculiarity  of  the  last  two 
years — statements  that  are  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing to  the  public  and  to  the  House.  There 
are  also  several  new  devices  for  increasing  the 
revenue  by  means  of  new  taxation.  That  is 
really,  practically,  all  that  is  new  in  the  Budget, 
except  the  padding  and  verbiage.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  three  portions  of  the  Budget— the  finance 


of  last  year,  and  the  finance  of  the  year  to 
come.  Now,  what  does  the  Budget  disclose 
to  us  with  regard  to  the  finance  of  last  year  ? 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  last  year  of  £180,CXX).  Supposing  we 
admit  it  —  and  I  will  admit  it  for  the  sake 
of  argument — that  there  is  that  surplus,  at 
the  same  time  one  wants  to  know  how  that 
surplus  is  made  up.  And  if  one  looks  to  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  last 
year,  one  finds  where  the  Government  have 
got  this  surplus.  They  have  carried  forward 
over  the  previous  year  the  surplus  existing  at 
the  end  of  that  year  of  no  less  than  £290,000. 
They  have  also  raised  during  the  year  by  de- 
bentures—  that  is,  they  have  borrowed  —  no 
less  a  sum  than  £117,800.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  that.  That  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  country  since  1884.  There  is  no  more 
blame  to  them  in  this  respect  than  there  is  to 
any  Government  which  has  existed  since  1884. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  question  whether 
that  is  really  a  sound  policy  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  —  namely,  borrowing  in  aid  of 
revenue  —  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not.  In 
reference  to  the  statement  which  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  made — that  statement  is  only 
words — of  his  desire  to  put  our  finance  upon  a 
better  footing,  and  to  help  by  means  of  sinking 
fund  not  only  to  meet  the  increase  of  our  loana 
from  conversions,  but  also  gradually  to  wipe 
out  our  debt,  I  say  those  words  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  policy 
which  has  been  in  force  since  1884,  and  at 
direct  variance  with  the  Treasurer's  every 
action  in  respect  of  seizure  of  sinking  funda 
and  unnecessary  conversions  of  loans  in  order 
to  release  sinking  funds  for  public-works  pur- 
poses. We  also  find  from  the  finances  of  last 
year  that  £250,000  was  paid  into  the  Publio 
Works  Fund.  That  is  a  large  sum.  What  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  is  this:  that  that 
policy  is  fast  coming  to  an  end.  This  year  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  transfer  to  that  fund 
£150,000,  and  after  this  year  the  fund  will 
come  to  an  end.  I  ask  honourable  members,, 
in  the  light  of  the  estimates  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  put  before  the  House,  where  is 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  find  the  money  in 
the  succeeding  year  to  aid  the  Public  Works 
Fund?  We  must  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  policy  of  aiding  public  works  from 
revenue  is  at  an  end— or,  at  the*  end  of  this 
year,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  at  an  end.  We 
shall  then  have  to  face  the  question  what  we 
are  to  do  with  regard  to  our  public-works 
expenditure  in  the  succeeding  years.  The 
Budget  also  discloses,  in  regard  to  the  finances 
of  last  year,  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  largely 
underestimated  his  revenue.  Nobody  blames 
him  for  that.  I  do  not  blame  him.  It  is  a 
safe  thing  to  do  to  underestimate  the  revenue ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  upon  some  items  his 
estimates  have  been  very  wild  indeed.  The 
actual  increase  over  his  estimates  was  much 
larger,  I  think,  than  should  be  permissible 
under  a  safe  estimate  of  receipts.  He  over- 
estimated his  expenditure  by  something  like 
£83,000.    I  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer  ought 
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to  be  able  to  fix  bis  expenditure  witbin  closer 
limits  tban  £83,CXX).  I  believe  the  policy  has 
been,  in  regard  to  both  the  Consolidated  Fund 
and  the  public-works  expenditure,  to  lead  the 
House  to  believe  that  an  amount  of  money 
is  going  to  be  spent  during  the  year  upon  pub- 
lic works  and  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
with  the  intention  of  not  spending  the  money 
at  all.  For  the  time  being  it  quietens  mem- 
bers who  are  clamouring  for  work  in  their  dis- 
tricts to  have  sums  put  upon  the  estimates  for 
works  in  their  district,  but  there  is  often  no 
intention  of  spending  that  money.  What  does 
the  Budget  disclose  with  regard  to  the  Public 
Works  Fand  itself  ?  It  points  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  either  have  a 
cessation  of  public  works  or  else  we  shall  have 
to  face  a  borrowing  policy.  We  cannot  much 
longer  rely  upon  the  released  sinking  funds. 
The  amount  so  received  must  year  by  year  de- 
.  Q    crease.   What  is  disclosed  in  the  Budget 

in  regard  to  the  public -works  expendi- 
ture is  this :  When  one  comes  to  make  a  com- 
parison as  between  the  public-works  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  the 
public-works  expenditure  of  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  you  cannot  make  the  comparison 
fairly,  for  this  reason  :  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Bills  have  been  brought  into  the 
House  under  which  special  expenditure  is  au- 
thorised, and  under  which  money  is  now  spent 
that  previously  was  chargeable  to  the  Public 
Works  Fund.  For  instance,  the  purchase  of 
^  Native  lands,  the  money  expended  on  roads  and 
bridges  under  the  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act 
of  1891 — that  was  all  chargeable  at  one  time 
to  the  public-works  expenditure,  and  appeared 
in  that  expenditure.  But  if  honourable  mem- 
bers will  now  look  at  the  Statement  they  will 
see  that  there  are  a  number  of  small  sepa- 
rate accounts,  and  that  the  moneys  formerly 
charged  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  are  now 
Htated  in  separate  accounts;  and  if  you  add 
these  to  the  public -works  expenditure  you 
will  find  that,  instead  of  a  decrease,  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  expen- 
diture on  public  works  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Government.  Now,  what  do 
the  accounts  disclose  with  regard  to  the  future, 
— with  regard  to  the  year  that  we  are  entering 
upon  ?  We  were  told  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer that  tl^e  estimate  of  excess  revenue  over 
expenditure  was  only  £9,827.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  a  balance  carried  forward  from  the  pre-* 
vious  year  of  some  £dO,CXX)  in  order  to  provide 
for  public  works,  making  a  total  gross  surplus 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  more  than  £39,000.  I 
would  point  out  this :  Although  the  Treasurer 
estimates  the  revenue  to  exceed  his  expenditure 
by  £9,000,  honourable  members  will  find  in  the 
Budget  of  this  year,  with  regard  to  sinking 
funds  of  loans  to  local  bodies,  a  new  proposal 
by  which  the  Treasurer  will  aid  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  out  of  loan-money  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £14,800.  I  say  that  that  is  an  aid  to 
the  revenue  from  pure  borrowed  money,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  thus  the  Treasurer  by  his  own 
estimate  shows  that  there  is  a  probable  deficit 
for  the  coming  year.    I  shall  have  something  to 

Mr,  AlUn 


say  about  the  Government  loans  to  local  bodios 
and  of  the  seizing  of  the  sinking  funds  a  little 
later  on.  What,  Sir,  does  the  Budget  disclose 
to  us  in  regard  to  taxation?  It  shows  that 
the  colony  is  to  be  asked  to  bleed  in  order  to 
give  further  money  to  assist  the  Government, 
and  this  money  means  increased  taxation.  The 
honourable  member  for  Masterton  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  last  night ;  and  I  desire 
to  point  out  that,  with  regard  to  the  annual 
appropriations, — the  appropriations  over  which 
the  Government  have  charge,  which  they  in- 
crease or  decrease  according  to  their  own  sweet 
will, — taking  the  annual  appropriations,  we 
find  that  the  increase  of  the  estimate  for  this 
year  over  the  appropriation  of  last  year  cornea 
to  close  upon  £30,000.  That  is  an  item  over 
which  the  Government  have  charge. 

Mr.  REEVES. —  Do  you  mean  to  say  we 
have  got  control  of  the  Education  vote  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent. 
But  that  does  not  make  up  £30,000. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Half  of  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — The  honourable  gentleman 
says  **  Half."  Well,  supposing  it  does  make  ap 
half,  even  then  they  are  increasing  the  estimate 
by  £15,000.  And  this  does  not  include  the  sup- 
plementary estimates.  In  previous  years  the 
appropriations  include  the  ordinary  estimates 
and  the  supplementary  estimates,  and  there- 
fore I  am  making  the  comparison  unfair  as 
regards  my  own  arguments,  because  I  am  com- 
paring only  the  ordinary  estimates  with  appro- 
priations, and  do  not  include  the  supplementary 
estimates,  as  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  be 
for  this  year.  I  will  guarantee  to  say  that  the 
increase  would  be  considerably  over  £30,000 
under  this  Liberal,  economical  Government. 
So,  therefore,  they  have  increased  in  one  year 
the  estimates  by  over  £30,000.  And,  Sir,  how 
can  it  be  said,  with  that  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face,  that  the  finances  are  being  managed  in 
the  interests  of  the  colony  ?  In  the  face  of  this, 
we  have  the  fact  that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  pay  increased  taxation  in  more  than  one 
way — upon  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  later  on.  With  that  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face,  it  is  time,  as  the  honourable  member  for 
Masterton  said,  that  the  Government  should 
be  forced  to  consider  the  propriety  of  reducing 
their  expenditure.  Leaving  the  amounts  of 
last  year,  and  the  amounts  of  previous  years,  I 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  Statement  which 
contains — I  tnink  I  am  right  in  saying  —  a 
number  of  statements  which  are  calccdated 
to  mislead.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  say, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  any  desire 
to  mislead :  I  hope  he  has  not ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  an  ordinary  person 
reading  this  Statement  would  be  misled.  And, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  very  fond  of 
accusing  honourable  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  of  ignorance.  He  accused  myself 
of  ignorance  the  other  evening.  But  let  that 
pass.  One  takes  anything  of  that  kind  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  only 
ignorance  that  had  led  the  honourable  member 
to  put  these  misleading  statements  into  this 
Budget.   It  would  be  uncharitable  of  me  to  sug- 
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rgest  that  it  was  anything  more  than  igno- 
rance, but  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  help 
•coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  saying  that  these 
Statements  are  calculated  to  mislead  or  that 
they  are  put  there  purposely  to  mislead.  When 
you  see  these  statements  occurring  in  the 
Budget  you  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  put  there  in 
ignorance.  T  care  not  about  the  honourable 
gentleman  calling  me  ignorant,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  have  any  stronger  term  applied  to 
xne.  I  will  come  to  the  first  misleading  state- 
xnent  in  the  Budget.  On  page  ii.  the  honourable 
gentleman  makes  some  remark  with  regard  to 
•the  collection  of  the  land-tax,  and  he  says, — 

"  Of  this  sum,  £27,787  was  not  required  for 
interest  and  sinking-fund  charges.  On  look- 
ing into  this  large  $um,  I  notice  that  of  the 
£50,000  set  down  for  interest  on  Treasury  bills 
•only  £38,985  was  required.  The  difference  '*— 
4ind  I  will  ask  honourable  members  to  note  those 
^ords,  "  the  difference  "— "  of  nearly  £11,000, 1 
Ihink,  can  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  saving  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
•earlier  collection  of  the  land-tax,  it  became 
unn«cessary  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the 
extent  we  had  originally  contemplated.*' 

Honourable  members  know  what  that  means 
perfectly  well.  It  is  clearly  written,  and  if 
that  is  not  intended  to  mislead  I  do  not  know 
what  will  mislead.  The  land-tax  for  the  year 
1894-95  amounted  to  £280,000.  The  land-tax 
-was  collected  four  months  before  the  ordinary 
^ime,  and  the  interest  upon  the  Treasury  bills 
is  4  per  cent.  Four  per  cent,  upon  £280,000 
for  four  months  is  £8,786;  therefore  the  full 
saving  from  the  collection  of  the  land-tax  four 
monms  earlier  than  usual  is  £3,736,  and  not 
the  £11,000  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
says — a  difference  of  £7,264.  Now,  Sir,  is 
that  not  a  misleading  statement?  But  I 
-desire  to  go  further  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion of  this  land-tax.  Why  docs  the  honour- 
4kble  member  take  credit  for  having  raised 
the  land-tax  four  months  earlier  than  usual? 
And  who  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  this 
•amount  four  months  earlier  at  a  time  when  de- 
pression was  hard  npon  them  ?  They  are  the 
settlers  on  our  lands  who  are  struggling  to  do 
their  very  best  to  earn  their  living  and  to  im- 
prove the  country :  yet,  in  order  to  save  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  the  paltry  sum  of  £3,736, 
these  men  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  land- 
tax  four  months  earlier  than  usual.  I  can  quite 
believe  that  a  good  many  of  them,  harassed  as 
they  were,  were  compelled  to  go  to  their  banks 
to  obtain  overdrafts  to  enable  them  to  pay 
this  money.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
increased  overdraft  required  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  land-tax  ?  I  am  sure  that  in  some 
instances  they  have  to  pay  7  and  8  per  cent. ; 
and  these  honest  colonists  have  been  asked  to 
pay  their  land-tax  four  months  earlier,  and 
in  some  cases  to  pay  7  and  8  per  cent.,  in 
order  that  the  Treasurer  may  save  the  paltry 
-sum  of  £8,736.  If  this  is  not  a  misleading 
statement  I  do  not  know  what  a  misleading 
statement  is.  Then  I  come  to  the  second  mis- 
leading statement. 


Mr.  GUINNESS.— Those  land-tax  people 
must  be  very  hard  up. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  —  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
hard  up,  but  I  know  from  experience  that  some 
of  them  must  have  gone  to  their  banks  to  obtain 
overdrafts  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  tax,  and  it 
means  something  to  men  who  are  struggling 
upon  their  land,  and  contending  with  low  prices 
and  general  depression.  I  come  now  to  the 
second  misleading  statement,  on  page  ix.  There 
is  an  elaborate  table  given  in  the  Statement, 
showing  the  gross  debt  and  the  net  debt,  the 
apparent  saving,  and  the  charges  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  I  think  that  the  honourable 
member  had  to  admit  last  evening,  when  he 
gave  us  his  second  Budget,  that  this  table  was 
wrong.  Sir,  he  has  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
table  the  annual  charges  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund.  These  are  not  the  amounts  actually 
pa.id  in  interest  and  sinking  fund.  They 
are  practically  future  estimates  only  of  what 
the  annual  sinking  fund  and  interest  may 
be ;  and  if  the  table  had  been  correctly  pre- 
pared he  would  place  there  not  these  annual 
estimates,  but  the  annual  amounts  paid  each 
year  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  then 
we  should  have  had  some  reasonable  means  of 
comparing  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for 
several  years  past.  Had  that  been  placed 
there  we  should  have  found  that  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  paid  in  1891  was  £1,858,272, 
and  that  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  paid  in 
1895  was  £1,716,889— an  apparent  saving  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  £141,383.  Now, 
I  say  '*  apparent  "  because  this  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  manipulation  of  the  loan 
of  1867.  It  may  be  perfectly  legal— possibly  it 
is  perfectly  legal  and  right,  and  a  good  thing  to 
do ;  but  when  the  honourable  gentleman  puts 
before  us  a  table  intended  to  show  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  and  interest  he 
ought  to  have  made  the  table  a  fair  one  for 
comparison.  But  it  is  not  a  fair  one  for  com- 
parison, and  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
to  admit  it  last  night  in  making  his  second 
Budget. 

Mr.  WARD.— t  did  not  admit  it  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — The  honourable  member  did 
practically  admit  it,  and  he  read  out  a  whole 
pile  of  different  figures,  and,  although  cour- 
teously enough  asked  by  this  side  to  lay  them  on 
the  table,  he  discourteously  refused  to  do  so. 
He  has  admitted  that  £125,000  has  to  be  added 
to  last  year's  expenditure  for  interest  cmd  sink- 
ing fund.  I  challenge  the  figures  £125,000.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  right :  I  believe  that  very 
much  more  ought  to  be  added.  If  we  look  at 
the  debentures  that  have  been  raised  to  aid  the 
revenue,  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  including  the  accretions  of 
sinking  fund,  we  shall  find  tnat  they  amounted 
to  something  like  £280,000  a  year.  Last  year 
they  only  amounted  to  £117,800.  The  difference 
is  explainable  as  follows  :  Until  last  year  we 
always  used  to  send  Home  1  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  upon  the  consolidated  loan  of  1867, 
and  5  per  cent,  upon  the  drawn  bonds.  That 
constituted  a  drawing  fund  out  of  which  the 
drawn  bonds  were  paid.     The  drawn  bonds 
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belonging  to  the  public  were  paid  in  cash  out 
of  this  fund,  and  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
drawn  converted  bonds  was  considered  as  re- 
leased sinking  funds.  So  really  the  released 
sinking  funds  came  back  into  the  Ordinary 
Bevenue  Account,  and  appear  on  both  sides— on 
the  one  side  as  released  sinking  funds,  and  on 
the  other  as  debentures  redeemed.  That  will 
not  be  so  in  future.  The  1  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  on  the  loan  is  not  sent  Home,  and  the 
interest  on  the  drawn  bonds  is  not  sent  Home. 

Mr.  WARD.— On  what  loan  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN. — On  the  Consolidated  Loan  of 
1867.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman  know 
the  position  ?  The  drawn  bonds  are  not  now 
paid  out  of  the  drayring  fund,  but  stock  is 
inscribed  to  pay  the  drawn  bonds  belonging  to 
the  public,  and  honourable  members  will  see  in 
the  accounts  that  this  £88,300  of  drawn  bonds 
have  been  redeemed  by  inscribed  stock,  and  not 
out  of  the  ordinary  drawing  fund.  Now,  the 
drawing  fund  not  now  sent  to  England  practi- 
cally represents  the  difference  between  the  de- 
bentures issued  last  year  in  aid  of  revenue  and 
the  debentures  similarly  issued  in  previous 
years ;  and,  deducting  the  debentures  raised  last 
year— namely,  £117,800— from  £280,000,  which 
is  about  the  average  of  previous  years,  we  find 
a  difference  of  £162,200— £162,200  that  used  to 
go  through  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Ac- 
count. 

Mr.  WARD.— No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— No  ?  I  say  it  did  go  through 
the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  Account,  and  it 
appears  as  paid  out  on  the  expenditure  side 
of  the  revenue  as  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund.  But  it  does  not  appear  as  paid  out  this 
year,  because  it  has  not  been  raised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  £162,000,  or  some  propor- 
tion of  it — I  cannot  say  what,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it,  if  not  nearly  the  whole — 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  to  be  paid  this  year,  to  make 
the  comparison  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  If 
that  were  done  we  should  find  that  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  has  increc^ed  by  over 
£20,000.  Now,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
more  certain,  I  would  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider this :  I  say  that  the  interest  has  increased 
— it  has  not  gone  down ;  and  I  will  show  in 
another  way  how  that  is  so.  If  you  take  the 
savings  due  to  conversions  since  1891,  you  will 
find  the  savings  from  conversions  as  regards 
interest  are  less  than  £40,000  per  annum  for 
the  four  years.  I  am  assuming  the  amount  of 
the  loans  of  1891  were  still  in  exiscence  as  loans 
of  1891,  paying  the  same  interest  as  though 
they  had  not  been  converted  ;  and  if  you  com- 
pare that  with  the  converted  loans  you  will 
find  a  saving  of  interest  of  close  on  £40,000 
per  annum.  But  what  have  you  got  on  the 
other  side  ?  The  gross  debt  has  increased 
by  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  We 
have  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  increase  of  the  gross  debt;  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  amounts  to 
£62,264.  If  you  deduct  the  savings  on  account 
of  conversion  from  the  increases  due  to  the 
new  gross  debt,  you  will  find  it  comes  to  some- 
Mr.  AlUn 


thing  like  £20,000  in  increased  interest  and 
sinking  fund  since  1891.  I  challenge  th» 
honourable  gentleman  to  disprove -what  I  have 
said.  I  challenge  him  to  prove  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  that  interest  and  sinking 
fund  have  decreased  since  the  year  1891.  X 
challenge  him  to  prove  there  has  not  been  & 
large  increase.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  mis- 
leading statement  in  this  same  page.  Honour- 
able members  will  see,  by  re'ference  to  this  table 
headed  "Particulars  of  the  Public  Debt,"  at- 
the  end  of  the  table,  or  nearly  the  end  of  it« 
the  line,  **Net  increase  of  the  public  debt." 
Now,  what  would  an  ordinary  man,  reading  that,, 
understand  by  it?  Would  not  an  ordinary 
man,  reading  that,  understand  it  to  mean  "  in- 
crease in  the  net  debt "  ?  I  say  the  ordinary- 
man  would  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— A  very  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  am  an  ordinary  man  myself,, 
and  I  understood  it  that  way.  But  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  is  an  extraordinary  man  ;  he 
would  not  so  understand  it.  At  any  rate,  I 
understood  it  that  way  until  I  came  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  and  then  I  found  it  was  nothing, 
of  the  kind.  But  I  say  the  ordinary  elector  of 
the  colony,  reading  that,  will  come  to  no  olher 
conclusion  than  it  means  the  increase  of  the 
net  debt.  Now,  is  it  so  ?  One  has  only  to  turn, 
to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  find 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  representa 
the  increase  of  the  gross  debt ;  and  the  increase 
of  the  net  debt,  instead  of  being  £l,556,00a 
during  thac  period,  was  £2,291,000.  And  yet 
this  is  a  non-borrowing  Government !  The  gross 
debt  has  increased  within  four  years  by  over  a^ 
million  and  a  half,  and  the  net  debt  has  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  by  over  two- 
and  a  quarter  millions.  And,  Sir,  that  is  non- 
borrowing  I  Wherever  you  see  "  non-borrow- 
ing" in  that  Statement,  take  my  word  for  it^ 
it  is  utterly  misleading. 

Mr.  BEEVES.— I  cannot  find  the  word  "  non- 
borrowing  "  in  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  —  I  will  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman,  is  this  not  correct?  He  says  some- 
where or  other  in  the  Statement  that  the> 
accusations  with  regard  to  borrowing  were 
altogether  wrong. 

Mr.  WABD.— That  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  ALLEN.—"  Quite  different "  ?  It  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  I  cannot  now 
find  the  exact  passage,  but  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  accusations  with  regard  to  borrow- 
ing must  fall  to  the  ground.  Sir,  with  over  a- 
million  and  a  half  increase  in  the  gross  debt^ 
and  with  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
increase  in  the  net  debt,  how  can  the  accusa- 
tions with  regard  to  borrowing  be  said  to  fall 
to  the  ground  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  another 
misleading  statement. 

An  Hon.  Member.  —  Your  own  misleading, 
statements. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — What  misleading  statement, 
have  I  made  ?  I  ask  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  tell  the  House  at  once  if  I  have  made  a  mis- 
leading statement.  I  have  heard  bim  make 
that  remark.  I  come  now  to  page  iii.  of  the 
Statement ;  and  honourable  members  will  find 
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there  a  statement  at  any  rate  calculated  to 
mislead.    The  Colonial  Treasurer  says, — 

*'  With  regard  to  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
in  anticipation  of  revenue,  I  am  glad  to  inform 
members  that  I  was  able  before  the  close  of 
the  year  to  pay  off  those  that  had  been  issued 
during  the  year,  and  to  reduce  the  amount 
outstanding  by  £1,000." 

Well,  on  the  face  of  it  that  is  quite  true.  But 
I  say  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  all  the  same. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  Treasury  bills  ?  Sir,  the  Treasury  bills 
outstanding  at  the  Slst  March,  1894,  were 
£811,000.  On  the  28th  May  they  were  in- 
creased to  £985,000;  on  the  26th  July  they 
were  increased  to  £985,100.  At  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  on  the  day  before  the  accounts 
closed,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  reduced  that 
£935,100  to  £810,000.  That  was  on  the  very 
day  before  the  accounts  closed. 

Mr.  REEVES.— It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — No,  perhaps  not ;  but  in  this 
case  they  did  not  mend.  No  sooner  has  the 
year  closed  than—what  does  the  honourable 
gentleman  do?  He  runs  them  up  again.  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  date,  but  the  1st  April 
would  be  a  convenient  day  on  which  to  do  it; 
I  know,  at  any  rate,  it  was  done  before  the  end 
of  June  —  he  increased  the  Treasury  bills  to 
£980,100.  Now,  is  it  not  a  subterfuge  to  pay 
off  Treasury  bills  on  the  30th  March,  the  day 
before  the  accounts  closed,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  to  raise  them  again  to  £980,100? 
Sir,  that  is  also  a  statement  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  very  likely  to  mislead  those  who  did 
not  know  the  facts  about  the  case.  Now,  there 
are  other  misstatements,  or  what  seem  to  be 
misleading  statements.  For  instance,  on  page 
vi.  of  the  Statement  honourable  members  will 
find  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  talking 
about  the  public-works  expenditure,  says,  "As 
the  money  for  expenditure  out  of  this  fund" 
— he  is  talking  of  the  Public  Works  Fund 
—  '*  is  now  contributed  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund,"  .  .  .  Does  any  man  in  the  House 
believe  that  the  Public  Works  Fund  is  aided 
only  by  the  Consolidated  Fund  ?  We  shall 
have  member  after  member  getting  up  and 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  such  a  misstatement. 
Last  year  the  Public  Works  Fund  received 
from  released  sipking  funds  £54,000,  and  the 
year  before  that  it  received  still  more  —  it 
received  £163,000.  That  is  over  £200,000  with- 
in the  last  two  years  contributed  to  the  Public 
Works  Fund  not  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
at  all,  but  from  released  sinking  funds.  The 
savings  of  the  past  which  the  people  in  their 
wisdom  in  earlier  days  put  by  to  pay  off  loans 
l^ave  been  released,  seized,  and  applied  to  that 
Public  Works  Fund.  Now,  could  there  be  more 
Btraigbt-out  borrowing  than  that,  if  we  only 
applied  the  proper  term  to  it?  There  are  a 
few  more  misleading  statements  still,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  waste  all  my  time  on  this  matter, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  give  any  more  in- 
stances. But  the  honourable  gentleman  wanted 
to  know  just  a  short  time  since  where  the 
statement  about  borrowing  was  in  the  Budget. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  page  viii. :  "  with  the  assist- 


ance the  table  will  afford  honourable  members 
I  feel  sare  that  the  accusations  of  *  borrow- 
ing,' using  such  a  term  in  its  ordinary  sense^ 
must  fall  to  the  ground." 

Mr.  REEVES.— You  referred  to  non-borrow- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.--On  that  point  the  difference 
between  accusations  of  borrowing  and  non -bor- 
rowing is  very  nice. 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  one  is  English;  the- 
other  is  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — The  honourable  gentleman  is 
a  good  judge  of  English  :  I  leave  it  at  that.  I 
come  now  to  the  interesting  part  of  the  State- 
ment in  which  we  find  various  devices  for 
increasing  the  revenue  by  fresh  taxation.  I 
hope  the  people  know  it — that,  owing  to  th& 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ordinary 
appropriations  —  owing  to  the  increases  in 
the  already  large  salaries,  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Masterton  pointed  out  last  night,. 
— we  are  to  have  fresh  taxation.  How  is  this 
fresh  taxation  going  to  be  applied?  First  of 
all,  fresh  taxation  by  succession  duty  on  the 
widow  and  the  widower  :  the  people  who  believe 
they  will  be  allowed  to  receive  the  little  savings 
of  their  husbands  or  wives  free  of  duty  are 
now  to  have  taxation  placed  on  the  little  funds 
left  them.  For  what  purpose?  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  the  purpose  is.  For 
the  purpose  of  subsidising  the  Vancouver  mail- 
service.  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  said 
a  good  deal  about  the  San  Francisco  mail- 
service  in  this  House  some  years  ago,  and  I 
am  going  to  hansardise  what  he  said  then  and 
compare  it  with  what  he  says  now.  He  is 
going  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  widower 

Hon.  Members.— Oh ! 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Yes,  rob  the  widow  and 
widower ;  for  what  purpose  ?  To  set  up  a  mail- 
service  between  here  and  Vancouver.  What 
did  he  say  about  the  mail-service  between  here 
and  Vancouver  in  1888?  If  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  these  mail-steamers  run- 
ning between  Vancouver  and  New  Zealand,  and 
between  New  Zealand  and  San  Francisco,  he 
says, — and  these  are  his  words, — **  If  we  want 
to  discuss  these  lines  we  have  to  discuss  them 
purely  as  mail  lines  and  nothing  else.'*  Now» 
It  is  purely  for  mail  lines  and  nothing  else 
that  the  widow  and  the  widower  are  to  have 
these  succession  duties  placed  on  them  to  the 
extent  of  £10,000  or  £20,000  a  year.  That  is 
one  element  of  the  new  taxation.  We  have 
another  element  in  the  new  tariff.  But  I  do 
not  know  what  tariff  we  are  to  discuss.  We 
have  a  tariff  brought  down  in  the  Statement, 
and  we  had  a  new  tariff  altogether  last  night. 
The  ordinary  Britisher,  when  he  hoists  his 
colours  to  the  mast,  generally  keeps  them 
there.  Yes,  he  nails  them  there,  if  he  has  any 
pluck  at  all.  Well,  they  brought  down  their 
tariff,  written  out,  and  they  have  a  resolutioni 
of  the  House  agreeing  to  it.  But  they  have 
hardly  heard  the  guns  of  the  enemy  yet,  and 
they  have  brought  down  another  tariff.    Sir». 

.  QQ     which  tariff  are  we   to  have  ?    Is  it 

^'°^*  the  tariff  that  has  been  characterized 
as  the   **  mutton -bird    tariff,*'    or  the  tariff 
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suggested  by  the  Treasurer  last  night?  Sir, 
they  kaow  what  the  feeling  of  the  country  is 
about  the  previous  tariff  ;  and,  instead  of  stand- 
ing by  their  colours,  they,  like  cowards  and 

•  curs,  with  their  tails  between  their  legs, 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  —  I  must  interpose,  and  say 
that  you  are  exceeding  altogether  the  limits  of 
parliamentary  debate.  Two  of  these  words 
must  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — If  you  will  tell  me  which  to 
'  withdraw,  Sir,  I  will  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  SPEAKER. — I  think  your  own  common- 
sense  should  tell  you. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  withdraw  the  word  "cow- 

■  ards." 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  other  word  was  equally 
-offensive.  It  is  not  such  language  as  should  be 
used  in  a  deliberative  Assembly  like  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  withdraw  the  other  word.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  choose  other  words  which 
I  think  will  represent  the  actions  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  having  brought  down  one  tariff 
and  presumably  nailing  their  colours  to  the 
mast  with  that  tariff 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — You  said  they  did  not 
.  jusc  now. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Honourable  members  know 
that  they  passed  a  resolution  in  the  House, 
and  now  before  their  tariff  has  come  down  we 
have  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Members. — "  Suggested"  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Do  the  honourable  members 
know  what  the  suggestions  mean?  Do  they 
know  that  it  means  they  will  be  agreed  to  and 

■  approved  of?  Honourable  members  know  that 
it  means  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  is 
hostile  to  the  tariff,  and  Ministers  accept  that 
verdict  by  withdrawing  from  their  own  position 
with  regard  to  the  tariff  altogether.  Sir,  I  call 
it  unpolitical,  at  any  rate.  Now,  with  regard 
to  this  tariff,  we  have  increased  duties  through 
the  Customs.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much  we  are  to  have,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
told  that  under  this  tariff  we  are  to  have  in- 

•  creased  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £10,000.  No 
honourable  member  who  knows  anything  about 
the  tariff,  who  knows  anything  about  the  duties 

-  collected  in  New  Zealand,  will  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  this  estimate  of  £10,000  is  anywhere 
near  correct.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  different  duties  to  form 
an  estimate  of  my  own,  but  I  am  quite  certain, 

•  on  the  grounds  gathered  from  several  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  that  the  increased  duties 
will  not  mean  £10,000,  but  £50,000  at  the  very 
least. 

Mr.  TANNER.— They  are  all  wrong. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Well,  the  honourable  member 
was  on  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  I  deeply  re- 
:  gret  that  his  work,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  and  involving  considerable 
labour  to  himself,  has  resulted  in  nil. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Oh,  no  1 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  say  that  as  regards  the  re- 
commendations made  by  the  Commission  being 

■  accepted.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  tariff,  I 
.say  the  increases  in  duties  will  not  be  £10,000, 
4)ut  more  like  £50,000.    Now,  what  are  the  in- 

Mr»  Allen 


creases?  I  should  like  members  and  the 
country  to  know  what  Ministers  really  propose 
with  regard  to  the  increased  duties.  The  duty 
on  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  increased  by  5  per 
cent. ;  cotton  piece-goods,  mostly  an  increase  ol 
10  per  cent. ;  flannelettes  and  flannelette  shirt- 
ings, 10  and  20  per  cent. ;  cheap  union  shirtings* 
from  no  duty  to  20  per  cent. ;  forfar,  dowlas,  and 
flax  sheeting,  the  cheaper  ones,  from  no  duty  to 
20  per  cent.  This  is  where  the  increase  of  duty 
is  to  come  from.  Now,  what  part  of  the  com- 
munity will  this  table  affect  ?  Who  are  those 
who  use  union  shirting  and  cheap  shirtings, 
who  use  flannelette,  and  who  use  cotton  piece- 
goods?  Sir,  those  gentlemen  on  the  benches 
there  pose  before  the  people  as  being  the  parti- 
cular friends  of  the  working-man.  Is  this  tariff 
in  the  interests  of  the  working-man  ? 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  working-man  does  not 
use  flannelette. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman 
does  not  know  as  much  about  the  working-man 
as  I  do.  The  working-man  does  use  flannel- 
ette very  largely.  And  does  he  not  use  cheap 
shirtings  ?  Very  well :  formerly  he  had  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  them  free  of  duty;  now 
he  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  REEVES.— He  will  have  them  made  in 
the  colony  for  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — Is  not  this  a  farce  as  coming 
from  a  Government  that  professes  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  labouring-man  ?  The  labouring- 
man  is  going  to  be  taxed  from  the  hat  he  wean 
on  his  head,  through  the  clothes  he  wears  on 
his  back,  to  the  boots  that  he  wears  on  hia 
feet ;  and  this  from  a  Government  purporting 
to  be  the  particular  friends  of  the  working-man. 
And  I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Masterton  last  night. 
He  was  very  candid  in  his  statements,  and 
said  very  much  what  I  have  been  saying; 
but  he  went  further  and  said,  "Why  is  this 
increase  of  taxation?  In  order,*'  said  he, 
**that  the  high  salaries  of  Government  officials 
may  be  increased  to  e^  still  higher  rate."  And 
he  told  Ministers  candidly  enough  that  they 
were  on  very  thin  ice,  and  said,  if  this  was  the 
policy — if  they  were  going  to  give  increases 
of  large  salaries,  if  they  were  going  to  increase 
the  already  large  annual  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture—if this  was  their  policy  they  were  going 
to  sink  underneath  the  thin  ice  on  which  they 
were  standing.  Now  I  come  to  this  other 
interesting  part  of  the  devices  for  the  increase 
of  the  revenue — the  sinking  funds  of  loans  to 
local  bodies.  Of  all  the  proposals  that  have 
ever  been  made  I  think  this  is  the  worst.  I  can 
understand  straight-out  direct  taxation ;  I  can 
understand  indirect  taxation  by  the  Customs ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  any  Government  pro- 
posing— whether  it  is  legal  or  not  —  such  a 
scheme  as  is  indicated  by  this  Loans  to  Local 
Bodies  Act  in  respect  of  the  accretions  con- 
nected with  the  sinking  funds.  It  may  be 
legal — I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  do  not  know ; 
but,  if  it  is  legal,  the  Act  must  have  been 
strained  to  make  it  so :   of  that  I  am  quite 
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certain.  I  leave  to  those  who  know  the  law  to 
point  out  to  the  Hoase  whether  it  is  legal 
or  not.  I  am  not  interested  one  bit  as  to  the 
legality;  I  say,  legal  or  not  legal,  the  thing 
is  a  disgrace,  and  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
House  if  it  passes  it.  What  lire  the  operations 
under  the  Loans  to  Local  Bodies*  Act  of  1892  ? 
The  GoTernment  are  lending  money  to  local 
bodies,  and  the  local  bodies  are  paying  back 
to  the  Government  5  per  cent,  on  the  money 
lent  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  they 
pay  ofi  the  loan  in  twenty-six  years.  The  Go- 
vernment undertook,  in  order  to  redeem  the 
local  bodies*  debentures,  to  pay  1}  per  cent. 
from  consolidated  revenue  ana  i  per  cent,  from 
the  Land-Transfer  Assurance  Fund.  Since  1892 
the  consolidated  revenue  has  been  paying  this 
1}  per  cent,  to  the  Public  Trustee  for  sinking 
fund  to  redeem  these  loans.  What  are  we 
asked  to  do  now?  To  receive  from  the  local 
bodies  this  5  per  cent.  And  we  are  further 
asked — under  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  I 
suppose — to  issue  debentures  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  another  sum  equivalent  to  this 
1^-per-cent-.  sinking  fund  on  local  bodies*  loans. 
The  Government  are  receiving  it  twice  over — 
they  receive  it  from  the  local  bodies,  and  raise 
it  again  under  debentures  against  sinking-fund 
accretions,  and  they  pay  it  out  once  to  the 
Public  Trustee.  The  revenue  is  aided  to  the 
extent  of  some  £14,300  by  purely  borrowed 
money.  If  the  Treasurer  is  acting  under  the 
Act  of  1884,  what  may  happen  is  this — I  do  not 
say  it  will :  If  he  is  acting  under  that  Act,  he 
has  power  under  the  Act  of  1892  to  convert 
these  local  bodies'  debentures ;  and  he  does  con- 
vert them,  and  has  converted  some  of  them. 
If  he  converts  them  under  this  Act,  by  this  Act 
the  sinking  funds  are  released  and  set  free, 
and  some  of  them  come  back  to  redeem  the 
debentures ;  but  those  sinking  funds  paid  out 
of  Consolidated  Fund  previous  to  the  issue  of 
debentures  in  aid  thereof  will  simply  go  into 
the  Public  Works  Fund.  But  the  position 
really  is  this :  The  Government  receive  this 
money  twice  over — once  from  the  local  bodies, 
once  by  aid  of  debentures  raised  against  accre- 
tions of  sinking  fund;  and  the  consolidated 
revenue  is  aided  in  this  respect.  Can  any 
one  justify  such  a  procedure  as  that?  The 
colony  receives  interest  and  sinking  fund  from 
the  local  bodies ;  the  colony  ought  to  pay  it  over 
to  the  Public  Trustee,  and  up  to  this  year  it  has 
done  so.  But  we  have  entered  now  upon  a  new 
policy  of  saying  that  we  are  going  to  raise  this 
money  also  by  means  of  debentures,  and  going 
to  assist  the  consolidated  revenue  by  it.  It  is  a 
pity  that  members  of  the  House  do  not  take 
up  this  question  of  this  Act  of  1884.  As  far  as 
I  can  gather— speaking  apart  from  these  local 
bodies' loans  altogether—the  working  of  the  Act  is 
this  :  that  the  colony  is  able  to  raise  money  by 
means  of  debentures  not  only  for  sinking  funds, 
but  for  interest  on  invested  sinking  funds. 
The  consolidated  revenue  is  really  being  aided 
each  year  by  pure  borrowed  money  to  the 
amount  of  the  interest  on  the  accrued  sinking 
funds  invested ;  and  I  say  it  is  wrong  that 
we  should  live  on  with  the  knowledge  that 


our  revenue  does  not  consist  of  pure  revenue 
at  all,  or  even  of  revenue  raised  by  means  of 
borrowed  money  for  sinking  funds,  but  also  con- 
sists of  borrowed  money  which  we  never  pay 
out  again  at  all.  I  think  that  part  of  the  Act 
does  need  amendment.  And  now,  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  told  us  in  his  Statement — 
he  only  told  us  :  honourable  members  seem  to  • 
think  he  is  going  to  act  on  it ;  I  hope  he  will — 
but  he  has  only  told  us  thus  far  that  he  thinks 
the  time  has  come  when  the  colony  should 
again  provide  sinking  funds,  not  only  for  the 
increase  of  the  public  debt  due  to  conversion,  . 
but  also  to  pay  ofi  the  public  debt  itself— 
what  does  it  mean?  In  view  of  his  proposal 
to  seize  the  sinking  funds  of  the  loans  to  local 
bodies,  it  is  a  farce  to  put  such  a  statement 
before  the  House — that  he  thinks  the  time 
has  come  to  attempt  to  decrease  our  debt  by 
setting  up  a  sinking  fund.  Not  only  does  this 
show  the  farce  of  the  statement,  but  also  the 
grabbing  style  in  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  pounced  on  this  conversion  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Public  Works  • 
Fund  out  of  released  sinking  funds.  Looking  . 
at  these  two  things,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  is  in  earnest  when  he  says  it  is  his  • 
desire  to  set  up  sinking  funds  to  redeem  our 
loans.  Now,  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  our  loans  generally.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  take  out  what  is  really  the  saving  in 
interest  since  the  policy  of  converting  loans 
came  into  operation  up  to  the  present  date; 
and  from  the  very  first  up  to  now  this  policy  of 
conversion  has  done — what  ?  It  has  increased 
the  public  debt  by  over  two  millions ;  and  there 
is  no  provision  whatever  for  paying  that  off. 
If  the  old  loans  were  in  existence  now  and 
we  were  paying  the  same  interest  the  saving 
in  interest  due  to  conversion  would  be  about 
£146,000  per  annum  over  this  long  number  of 
years. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— Some  one  says  *'  Hear,  hear  "  ; 
but  he  forgets  the  increase  in  the  public  debt 
of  over  two  millions,  and  that  there  is  no  sink- 
ing fund  provided  to  pay  that  off  or  redeem  it. 
Sir,  I  say  that  the  policy  is  a  wrong  one,  and  is 
continually  adding  to  our  net  debt  in  this  way 
by  conversion ;  and,  although  I  welcome  the  ■ 
words  of  the  Treasurer  when  he  says  he  will 
provide  for  this  and  the  payment  of  the  loan,  I 
am  forced  to  believe  there  is  very  little  hope  in 
that.  Passing  to  the  years  from  1891  to  1895» 
while  those  honourable  gentlemen  have  been  in 
office,  the  increase  in  the  debt  of  the  colony 
owing  to  conversion  has  been  £624,278,  and  the 
saving  of  interest  somewhere  about  £89,000. 
And  here,  agfi^,  the  saving  is  not  a  real  one,  . 
because  no  provision  is  made  for  meeting  this 
increase  in  the  debt  due  to  conversion ;  cmd, . 
further,  the  gross  debt  has  been  increased 
during  the  same  period  by  over  a  million 
and  a  half,  involving  a  payment  of  interest 
equal  to  £62,264  per  annum.  Now,  Sir,  about 
this  treaty  with  South  Australia.  I  wish  to  say 
just  a  very  few  words  about  that  treaty.  It 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  mongrel  thing.    There  is  no  - 
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veoiprooity  in  it  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  to  satisfy  a  Free-trader  like  myself.  I  should 
tike  to  see  Free-trade  out-and-out,  not  upon 
^ree  or  four  articles  in  whioh  only  few  persons 
s^re  interested.  As  far  as  South  Australia  is 
conoerned,  what  is  the  position  ?  If  she 
receives  all  these  things— oarley,  oats,  hops, 
«nd  horses— if  she  received  the  whole  amount 
she  imported  last  year  free  of  duty,  £9,717 
would  be  the  amount  she  would  lose.  If  New 
Zealand  received  from  South  Australia  all 
those  goods  upon  which  she  paid  duty  last  year 
<we  should  lose  £76,000.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean  ?  It  means  that,  so  far  as  the  treaty  is 
•concerned,  South  Australia  is  to  work  on  a 
maximum  loss  of  £9,800,  whereas  New  Zealand 
will  work  on  a  possible  loss  of  £75,000.  I  say 
that  is  not  a  fair  treaty  for  New  Zealand.  And 
■as  to  wine,  why  should  wine  be  admitted  free 
"from  any  country  ?  Wine  is  a  luxury.  Wine 
is  a  commodity  that  an  honest  Free-trader 
•should  tax,  and  it  should  be  taxed  for  reve- 
nue purposes  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  luxury 
which  the  working-man  does  not  need ;  and  if 
the  wealthy  man  needs  it  let  him  pay  the  duty 
•on  it,  and  assist  the  revenue  to  that  extent. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  my  time  is  coming 
-so  rapidly  to  a  close.  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  treaty  with  Canada ;  I  have  a 
few  notes,  but  I  shall  not  now  be  able  to  use 
them.  However,  I  will  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  subject,  when  the 
treaty  comes  on  for  discussion.  The  gold- 
•mining  industry  has  been  referred  to.  The 
honourable  member  for  Masterton  informed 
the  House  the  other  evening  that  everything 
waa  satisfactory — that  the  returns  were  going 
up.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  I  say 
the  returns  have  been  gradually  falling  to  the 
"end  of  1894.  I  admit  that  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1895  they  have  increased,  and  I 
hope  the  increase  will  go  on ;  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increase  comes  from  the  Auckland 
District.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Minister  of 
Mines  to  have  his  eye  upon  Auckland,  and  to 
talk  about  an  increase,  and  to  say  how  pro- 
sperous the  mining  industry  is.  I  say  that 
industry  is  not  prosperous.  And  why?  It  is 
-not  prosperous  because  the  Ministry  will  not 
take  action  in  regard  to  it.  As  to  the  dredges, 
<do  I  not  know  that  they  have  been  shut  up, 
and  idle,  because  Ministers  will  not  take  action? 
The  farmers,  as  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Taieri  well  knows,  brought  an  action  against 
them,  and  they  were  idle  for  considerably  over 
»twelve  months;  and  no  action  is  taken  yet. 
And  how  can  they  say  they  are  doing  every- 
*thing  to  encourage  the  mining  industry  when 
things  are  left  in  that  state?  I  also  wanted 
to  say  something  about  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land Assets  Company.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
-Colonial  Treasurer  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  By 
the  bank  agreement  the  Treasurer  is  allowed 
>to  deposit  £300,000  in  the  bank  without  bearing 
interest.  After  the  amount  exceeds  that  sum 
he  is  at  liberty  to  invest  any  balance  at  fixed 
deposit  or  receive  interest  on  it.  The  balcmce 
in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  March  quarter 
Mr.AUen 


of  the  year  was  £646,218,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
June  quarter  the  balance  amounted  to  £670,446. 
What  I  wish  to  ask  the  Treasurer  is,  if  he  will 
be  kind  enough  in  his  reply  to  state  to  qb  how 
much  of  that  is  bearing  interest. 

Mr.  WARD.— £400,000. 

Mr.  ALLEN.— There  is  a  large  amount  there, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  bearing  in- 
terest or  not.  Now,  Sir,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  omitted  from  the  Financial  Statement 
to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention.  The 
Cheviot  Estate  was  mentioned  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  London,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  colony  to  know  what  "  the 
civilised  world  "  thinks  of  it.  The  honourable 
gentleman  told  the  people  in  London  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cheviot  purchase  that  "  it 
was  discussed  all  over  the  civilised  world." 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  when  he  replies  what  he  calls  "  the 
civilised  world."  Then,  Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  told  his  London  audience  he  did 
not  believe  in  all  the  laws  passed  in  New  Zea- 
land bearing  on  the  social  question.  I  should 
like  the  honourable  gentleman  to  tell  us  which 
of  the  laws  bearing  on  the  social  question  he 
does  not  believe  in. 

Mr.  WARD. — What  speech  are  you  referring 
to? 

Mr.  ALLEN. — The  speech  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  before  the  Colonial  Institute.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  honour- 
able gentleman  what  induced  him  to  say  to  his 
London  audience  that  '*the  Ministry  of  the 
country  have  never  said  to  any  man  that  he 
must  hand  over  his  estate  at  a  particular  price 
to  the  Government";  and,  when  taxed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  why  he  further  added  in 
reply,  *'  The  statements  have  been  made  that 
the  Government  were  disposed  to  force  property 
from  people  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 
That  never  has  been  done  in  the  country,  and 
I  think  never  will  be  done." 

Mr.  SPEAKER. —  The  honourable  gentle- 
man's time  is  up. 

Mr.  BUDDO. — Sir,  in  rising  to  make  the 
usual  criticism  upon  the  Financial  Statement, 
I  desire  to  deal  with  what  has  just  faUen 
from  the  honourable  member  for  Bruce.  He 
commenced  by  saying  that  the  Government 
had  many  candid  friends.  Well,  Sir,  this 
House  is  responsible  for  the  Government  and 
for  what  they  do.  They  hold  office  by  virtne 
of  the  support  of  this  House,  and  it  is  the' 
duty  of  its  supporters  to  exercise  the  right  of 
criticism ;  but  my  honourable  friend  will  find 
that,  when  frivolous  attacks  are  made  on  the 
Government  because  the  Treasurer  went  to  the 
Old  Coimtry  and  sold  the  debentures  under  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act  in  the  best  market, 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  can  be 
candid  in  another  direction.  The  honourable 
gentleman  goes  on  to  make  a  considerable 
number  of  charges  against  the  Government, 
but  they  are  of  a  character  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  criticize.  For  instance,  he  says 
the  farmers  paid  the  land-tax  three  or  four 
months  before  it  was  due.  He  knows  enough 
of  the  farming  interest  to  know  that  the  lo<»l 
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bodies*  rates  are  always  due  on  the  81st  of 
March  in  each  year,  and  are  drawn  on  not 
later  than  July  and  August,  and  therefore  the 
Oovemznent  was  only  taking  the  usual  course 
of  giving  the  farmers  three  months'  notice, 
fluid  then  collecting  the  land-tax.  I  think  the 
farmers  met  this  matter  fairly.  There  was  no 
objection  at  the  time  to  show  that  the  farmers 
considered  there  was  any  grievance  inflicted 
upon  them.  If  there  had  been  they  would 
have  made  themselves  heard.  He  says  an 
ordinary  elector  must  come  to  certain  con- 
•elnsions  about  this  Budget.  I  have  looked  over 
it,  and  have  come  to  certain  conclusions,  but  I 
have  yet  to  find  out  that  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Controller-General  are  not  responsible  for  the 
Budget. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — He  has  nothing  to  do 
idthit. 

Mr.  BUDDO.— If  the  Controller-General  is 
not  responsible  for  the  Budget  in  conjunction 
with  the  Government,  then  I  say  this  House 
will  shortly  deal  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
will  make  them  frame  a  Budget  of  another 
oharacter  next  year.  My  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Bruce  said  the  net  debt  in- 
creased from  1891  by  the  sum  of  £1,556,614. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  net  debt  h£ks  been  increased  a  great 
deal  more  than  that— by  £2,291,000. 

Mr.  BUDDO.— That  was  the  gross  debt.  I 
wonld  point  out  that  this  money  is  to  a  large 
extent  bringing  in  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
tiie  Treasurer  paid  for  it.  That  statement  will 
bear  close  criticism.  The  amount  paid  to  the 
Public  Works  Fund  is  scarcely  worth  criticizing. 
If  public  works  go  on,  and  if  tho  country  is  to  be 
developed,  there  must  be  increased  expenditure. 
The  main  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  colony 
is  solvent.  I  shall  not  deal  further  with  the 
honourable  gentleman's  statements.  I  think 
they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
Teiy  well  refuted  by  the  tables  before  the  House, 
and  with  that  reference  to  those  tables  I  shall 
leave  them.  I  shall  refer  to  various  sources  of 
our  revenue  during  the  past  year,  and  I  some- 
what deplore  the  fact  that  our  Customs  revenue 
showed  such  a  large  decrease.  This  shows 
that  the  spending-power  of  the  people  has  been 
«o  much  restricted  during  the  past  year  that 
they  have  purchased  less  of  the  necessities  of 
civilisation  by  the  sum  of  £428,000  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Railway  revenue  has  de- 
creased by  £22,800 ;  but  that  amount,  I  think, 
will  be  met  iu  another  year  by  the  increase 
of  revenue  from  the  increased  growing  of  grain 
throughout  the  colony.  There  is  one  item  I 
should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  decrease 
of  sinking  fund  set  free  during  the  past  year ; 
and  I  am  pleased  that  in  future  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  proposes  not  to  consider  that  as 
revenue,  but  will  make  provision  for  paying 
it  off  in  the  near  future.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
see  that  the  sum  paid  to  local  bodies  is  in- 
creased. It  will  give  these  bodies  increased 
spending-power,  and  will  be  a  considerable  relief 
to  them  to  raise  money  where  a  sinking  fund  is 
povided.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  out  of  the 
large  increase  of  onr  public  debt  a  very  con- 


siderable amount  has  been  invested  in  profit- 
able securities:  for  instance,  land  for  settle- 
ment, advances  to  settlers.  Native -land  pur- 
chases, et  cetera.  These  have  taken  up  a  large 
amount  of  the  public  debt.  I  think,  with  regard 
to  the  Native-land  purchases,  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  advisable  to  purchase  any  great 
amount  of  these  Icmds.  They  are,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  of  a  light  character,  and 
at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  any  large  area  of  these  light 
lands.  We  have  to  meet  the  question  of  com- 
petition with  the  large  increase  of  exports  from 
other  countries  to  the  Mother-country.  We 
find  that,  while  our  yield  of  wheat  is  less  by 
6,644,700  bushels  than  it  was  three  years  ago, 
the  Argentine  has  increased  its  wheat  export  to 
56,000,000  bushels,  or  three  times  as  much  as 
it  was  in  1892;  and  that  colony  has  also  in- 
creased its  frozen-meat  and  live-stock  export  in 
like  manner.  Canada  has  prairie  lands  opened 
up  which  will  swell  the  amount  of  produce 
poured  into  the  older  European  States,  and  that 
will  necessarily  react  on  this  colony.  New  South 
gQ  Wales  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
'  *  able  to  supply  its  own  wants  in  cereals. 
We  need  not  expect  for  the  next  few  years  any 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  our  exports.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  jeopardize  our  securities 
by  acquiring  land  of  a  second-class  or  doubtful 
character.  I  trust  the  Minister  of  Lands  will 
take  a  note  of  this.  We  have  to  deplore  the 
very  great  decrease,  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  South  Island  during  the  year. 
During  \he  last  three  years  the  yield  has  de- 
creased to  8,613,057  bushels,  a  falling-oi!  of 
6,644,700  bushels,  owing  to  the  low  price  ob- 
tained ;  while  at  the  same  time  our  frozen 
meat  has  decreased  in  price  by  something  like 
25  per  cent,  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
should  therefore  be  in  no  undue  haste  to  acquire 
country  of  a  light  character,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  shall  have  to  face  a  market  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  years  largely  flooded 
with  the  produce  of  North  and  South  America. 
With  regard  to  the  export  of  timber,  it  ought 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
the  trade  is  largely  increased,  for  this  reason  : 
There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  North  Island 
which  would  be  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes, 
but,  owing  to  the  disease  in  stock,  particu- 
larly sheep,  we  find  that  it  is  of  an  unprofit- 
able character.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  bush 
in  the  North  Island  were  removed,  according 
to  scientific  theory  it  would  result  in  a  more 
equable  temperature  and  a  less  rainfall,  and 
thus  to  less  disease  among  stock.  If  the  bush 
were  removed  the  pastoral  industry  would  be- 
come more  profitable.  I  am  also  pleased  at  the 
Government  trying  to  open  up  fresh  markets 
for  our  produce.  The  two  Victorian  Commis- 
sioners who  recently  went  to  Japan  and  China 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  increased  trade 
could  be  opened  with  those  countries  report 
favourably,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  such  in- 
creased trade  results,  New  Zealand  will  reap 
considerable  benefit.  The  Government  have 
given  attention  to  improving  the  facilities  in 
connection  with  the  export  of  butter  and  frozen 
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meat.  I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we 
shall  have  to  provide  facilities  for  exporting 
both  cattle  and  sheep  alive.  I  am  very  soriy 
that  the  heavy  losses  of  sheep  by  the  violent 
snowstorm  in  the  South  Island  will  necessi- 
tate a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
stores,  while  at  the  same  time  I  look  to  no 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  frozen  meat. 
As  to  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank,  I  regret 
that  the  withdrawals  exceed  the  deposits.  The 
Post-Office  Savings-Bank  is,  I  think,  the  truest 
barometer  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  spending-power  of  the  people.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  bad  times,  the 
small  sums  put  into  the  Post-Office  Savings- 
Bank  by  thrifty  people  have  been  withdrawn 
to  such  a  very  large  amount.  With  regard  to 
advances  to  settlers,  I  believe  this  House  never 
before  passed  a  measure  so  far-reaching  and 
important  in  its  results.  The  effect  of  that 
measure  has  been  felt  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  colony.  It  has  caused  a  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest.  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  Zealand  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion. At  the  annual  meeting  of  that  associa- 
tion in  July  last  he  said, — 

"I  am  giad  to  be  able  to  observe  that  the 
cheap-money  scheme  of  the  Government  has 
been  boldly  and  successfully  carried  out ;  and 
we  must  all  congratulate  Mr.  Ward  on  the 
success  of  the  first  farmers'  cheap-money  loan. 
In  every  new  country  farmers  are  bound  to  be 
borrowers — they  have  land  to  clear,  houses  to 
build,  fences  to  erect ;  and  cheap  capital  is  of 
all-importance  to  them.  The  good  which  will 
accrue  from  this  cheap-money  scheme  will  not 
be  confined  only  to  the  borrowers  under  it,  but 
it  will  have,  and  has  already  had,  a  general 
influence  on  the  money-market,  and  is  enabling 
every  borrower  to  get  cheaper  capital,  and  so 
the  whole  community  benefits." 

That,  I  think,  reflects  very  great  credit  on 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the  scheme  for 
providing  cheap  money  to  the  farmers  of  the 
colony.  I  believe  it  will  benefit  the  whole 
community.  It  will  be  wider  in  its  effects 
than  merely  benefiting  farmers,  for  if  money 
is  cheap  traders  and  workers  must  be  better 
off.  My  honourable  friend  near  me  draws 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  statement 
comes  from  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative 
party.  With  regard  to  the  land  -  settlement 
question,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
acquiring  large  areas  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement,  but  the  whole  of  those  areas 
have  been  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
centres  of  population.  I  am  entirely  at  one 
with  the  Government  in  trying  to  acquire  those 
sparsely-settled  portions  of  the  country  which 
are  suitable  for  carrying  a  larger  population ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  consider  that 
there  is  another  portion  of  the  community 
who  should  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
land  on  which  they  can  work  while  employ- 
ment is  scarce,  and  so  bring  up  their  families. 
In  North  Canterbury,  for  instance,  some  ninety- 
five  workmen  petitioned  the  Minister  of  Lands 
to  open  up  some  lands  for  settlement  there — 
Mr,  Buddo 


some  land  close  to  the  various  centres  of  popala- 
tion.  Those  settlers,  my  honourable  friend  will 
admit,  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are- 
likely  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  they  are  likely  to  improve  the  land. 
The  settlement  of  these  men  could  be  effected 
without  any  loss  to  the  Government.  I  would^ 
however,  point  out  the  disastrous  effect  which 
the  action  of  the  Valuation  Commissioners  had 
on  the  purchase  of  those  properties.  In  the- 
North  Canterbury  district  there  were  eight  or 
ten  blocks  of  land  under  offer  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Four  of  those  blocks  were  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  only  panic  prices  were  offered  for  them. 
The  sections  offered  near  the  Borough  of  Kaia- 
poi  were  Kural  Sections  279,  362,  and  404^ 
Bangiora  Survey  District.  This  land  is  some 
of  the  best  land  in  the  colony.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  excelled,  I  believe,  even  by  the  land  in 
the  district  of  the  member  for  the  Garden  of 
New  Zealand.  It  consists  of  alluvial  deposits 
something  like  lift,  deep,  and  not  liable  to 
flood.  It  is  suitable  for  fruit-  or  grain-growing, 
root-crops,  or  for  grazing.  The  miserable  price 
offered  for  that  land  was  £22  an  acre.  I  might- 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  rateable  vaTne 
is  £25  an  acre,  and  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  Government  offer  being  made  that  pro- 
perty was  purchased  by  a  private  individual  at 
£30  an  acre.  In  a  letter  to  me  this  gentleman 
says,  **  1  am  well  pleased  with  my  bargain,  and 
consider  that  if  cut  up  in  twenty-acre  blocks  it 
would  realise  £85  per  acre.'*  Then,  let  us  take 
another  block  which  was  under  offer  to  the 
Government  —  Section  1241.  An  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  £16  per  acre  waa 
made  for  the  land.  The  rateable  value  of  that 
property  was  £20  6s.,  and  that  is  also  its  land- 
tax  value.  That  land  is  in  close  proximity  ta 
two  boroughs,  and  if  offered  in  the  publio 
market  would  bring  from  £22  to  £23  per  acre. 
So  much  for  that  section.  Then,  again,  take 
Bural  Sections  1178,  1211,  and  1216,  close 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Bangiora  Township,, 
and  within  200  yards  of  the  main  street.  An 
offer  of  £19  an  acre  was  made  for  that  land* 
The  land  is  unequalled  for  fruit-growing,  and 
could  not  be  excelled  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
cereals.  There  is  no  danger  from  floods,  and 
it  is  very  suitable  land  for  close  settlement ; 
yet  the  magnificent  offer  of  £19  an  acre  was 
made  for  it.  That  land,  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  cost  £35  an  acre,  and  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  sold  within  the  last  eighteen  months 
at  £35  an  acre.  The  Boad  Board  valuation, 
and  also  the  assessment  for  land-tax  purposes,  is 
£25  lOs.  an  acre.  Yet  we  are  supposed  to  have 
a  Land  for  Settlements  Board  of  thoroughly 
intelligent  persons  dealing  with  the  values  of 
these  properties.  If  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act  is  to  be  of  any  use,  and  is  not  going 
to  be  suspended  for  years  to  come,  then  the- 
question  of  appointing  unpaid  local  Boards 
must  be  considered.  We  have  impaid  Magis- 
trates, and  there  is  no  reason,  I  thmk,  why  we 
should  not  have  unpaid  Boards  of  consulting 
valuers.    The  members  of  the  Board  should 
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be  paid,  I  think,  their  travelling-expenses ;  and 
I  believe  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  in  the 
district  who  would  undertake   the   duty.    It 
is  unlikely  that  these  gentlemen  would  under- 
rate the  value  of  land  in  their  district,  or  value 
it  too  highly,  so  that  the  tenants  could  not  make 
a  living  on  it.    I  maintain  that  the  action  of 
these  Boards  has  been  against  the  interest  of 
the  settlers  of  the  district — that  it  has  dealt 
a  blow  at  the  finances  of  the  local  bodies,  and 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  valuation  for  rat- 
ing purjMSes,  and  also  for  land-tax  purposes,  in 
the  various  localities.    I  desire  to  draw  the 
Colonial   Treasurer's  attention  to  this  point : 
that  the  action  of  this  Board  has  been  to  deal 
a  blow  at  the  revenue  of  the  colony.     The 
"  unemployed "  difficulty   is  always  with  us, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  action  taken  by  the 
Oovcmment  to  provide   work  for   the  unem< 
ployed,  there  are  still  many  persons  begging 
a  brother  of  the  earth  to  give  them  leave  to 
toil.    I  trust  that  some  other  scheme,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  tried,  will  be  put  before 
the  House  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  that  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  our  friendly  societies 
to  formulate  an    old-age-pension   scheme,  or 
by   State-aided  insurance  to  mete  out  some 
measure  of   relief   to  those  aged   individuals 
who  have  worked  well  for  the  colony.    By  the 
assumption  of  the  railway  control  the  Govern- 
ment nave  done  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  good  to  the  colony.    There  has  been  a  great 
improvement    in    the   management;   and  by 
the  conveyance  of  school-children  a  very  popu- 
lar innovation  has  been  introduced.    Also,  in 
the  lowering  of  freights  it  has  given  ahsist- 
ance  to  the  settlers.    It  has  also  assisted  them 
in  relieving  them  from  sending  their  stock  loog 
distances  by  road.    I  believe  it  has  also  been  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  poor  animals,  who  in 
many    instances  had  to    travel    many    miles 
vnthout  food,  or  water,  but  who  now  are  taken 
quickly  to  their  destination  by  rail.    It  has 
also  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmers 
to   have  their   manure  and   lime   carried  at 
cheaper  rates  than  formerly.    Then,  the  carry- 
ing of  grass-seed  one  way  free  to  the  seed-stores 
to  be  cleaned  has  been  a  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  settlers,  who  have  been  able  to 
have  the  use  of  improved  machinery  to  remove 
noxious   weeds    which    exist    in  many  parts 
of    the    country    at    the    present    time.     Sir, 
while  the  diminishing  wheat-yield  has  affected 
the   railways,   I  think    it   is  likely  that  the 
low  price  of  stock  during  the  past  year  will 
necessitate  the  farmers  growing  more  cereals, 
and  I  think  that  the    railway    revenue  will 
approach    something  nearer    to  what  it  had 
been    in    previous   years.     I    need    say    very 
little  on  the  question  of  the  million- and- a - 
half    loan.      We    have    threshed   the    matter 
oat  so  thoroughly  in  previous   debates   that 
there  is   nothing  left   to  refer  to.    Keferring 
to   the   commercial   condition  of  the  colony, 
I   am  not  sure  whether  its  present   position 
is  due  to  over-production,  or  to  the  system 
of    currency    and   exchange,    or    to    the   fact 
that    steam    communication    with    the    Old- 
Wozld  markets  makes  it  more  easy  than  was 
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formerly  the  case  to  put  produce  on  the 
market  when  any  scarcity  occurs  in  the  Old 
World.  I  think  the  Government  are  at  least 
trying  to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  propose  reciprocity  with  South 
Australia  and  Canada.  I  am  entirely  averse 
to  any  reciprocity  treaty  with  South  Australia : 
they  have  nothing  to  exchange  with  us  but 
what  we  can  also  produce  in  this  colony 
if  we  like  to  try.  There  is  one  matter  that- 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer. I  am  afraid  that  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  thinking  about  are  those  large 
quantities  of  Southland  oats,  and  he  is  trying 
to  pass  this  treaty,  believing  that  Adelaide  will 
probably  be  a  very  large  consumer.  That 
is  the  only  reason,  I  am  afraid,  he  has  for 
bringing  in  this  matter.  I  trust  the  honour- 
able member  has  no  intention  of  doing  such 
a  very  great  favour  to  his  own  district  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  portions  of  the  colony. 
There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  thi» 
reciprocity  treaty  —  that  is,  that  South  Aus- 
tralia is  not  our  natural  market  by  any  means. 
The  northerly  colonies  of  the  Australian  con* 
tinent  are  more  likely  to  absorb  large  quan* 
titles  of  our  produce,  and  this  treaty  is  entirely 
against  reciprocity  with  other  colonies — Vic- 
toria or  New  South  Wales.  On  account  of 
certain  climatic  conditions,  and  periodical 
droughts.  New  South  Wales  must  be  in. 
the  future  a  large  consumer  of  our  produce* 
and  will  be  able  to  take  our  live-stock  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  I  would  direct 
honourable  members'  attention  to  the  large 
amount  of  money  that  came  into  this  colony 
in  1882,  1883,  and  also  in  1886-87  from^ 
New  South  Wales  for  stock.  A  very  great 
deal  more  information  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  reference  to  the  statistics.  We  have  to 
consider  the  other  colonies  in  Australasia^ 
before  we  inaugurate  any  reciprocity  with 
South  Australia.  With  regard  to  Canada,  there 
may  be  more  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  it 
is  therefore  a  result  to  be  desired  if  we  look 
at  it  from  a  federation  point  of  view.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  entirely  in  accord  with  any 
system  of  federation  that  brings  us  into  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  other  British  colonies^ 
and  more  so  than  with  any  efforts  that  may 
be  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
us  closer  to  the  Old  Country.  There  is  in 
Canada  a  considerable  market  for  our  flax^ 
wool,  grass-  and  clover-seed,  binder- twine,  and 
probably  also  for  rope  and  cordage ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  to  consider  that  they 
are  very  large  exporters  of  timber,  and  that 
that  industry  is  of  such  vast  extent  that  it  is. 
perfectly  easy  for  them  to  compete  with  us 
in  our  own  markets,  and  that  our  oush-workers 
and  sawmills  would  suffer  from  this.  In 
fact,  the  finer  classes  of  dressed  timber  we 
could  not  possibly  produce  at  the  price.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  Vancouver  mail -service,  and  I  believe 
that  the  more  we  can  use  the  neighbouring 
colonies  in  connection  with  our  mail-servioes 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  develop  trade.  I 
think  that  the   United  States  has  never  in 
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the  past  shown  itself  disposed  to  be  very 
friendly,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  in  the 
future,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  with- 
draw the  subsidy  to  our  mail-steamers  run- 
ning to  San  Francisco,  and  give  it  to  the 
Vancouver  route,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
this  colony.  If  the  whole  of  that  subsidy  were 
thrown  into  the  Vancouver  service  it  might 
aJlow  us  to  extend  our  trade  in  that  direction, 
and  I  trust  that  this  proposal  will  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  We  get  nothing 
direct  from  San  Francisco  but  "  notions  "  and 
tinned  fish,  and  I  think  all  the  "  notions  "  will 
very  well  keep  for  a  month  or  two,  until  they 
oan  come  by  sailing-vessel,  and  the  tinned  fish 
can  be  got  from  Vancouver.  Sir,  any  scheme 
that  will  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  our  public  debt  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  people.  These  conversion 
operations  are  apparently  adding  to  the  publio 
debt,  and  I  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer  should 
be  supported  when  he  proposes  to  provide  a 
sinking  fimd,  so  that  our  public  debt  should 
aot  increase  too  rapidly,  or  before  our  popula- 
tion increases  in  due  proportion.  The  question 
of  gradually  extinguishing  the  public  debt  is 
one  which  the  Treasurer  states  he  has  had 
very  much  at  heatt.  During  the  last  eight 
years  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  have 
reduced  the  publio  debt  by  something  like 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lions ;  and  if  this  is  a  good  policy  for  the  Old 
Country  it  is  a  good  policy  for  us  not  to  let  our 
publio  debt  rise  any  faster  than  the  population 
increases.  The  question  of  the  tariff  proposals 
is  one  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the 
public  of  this  colony.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Treasurer  said  that  we  must  consider 
these  proposals  entirely  irrespective  of  party, 
4uid  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.  The  Treasurer  said  that  no  altera- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  date  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  duties,  as  requested  by  the 
Ohristchurch  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
other  bodies.  They  have  communicated  with 
the  Government,  saying  that  it  was  advisable 
that  the  increases  should  be  immediate,  but 
the  reductions  should  not  come  into  force 
until  six  months  have  elapsed,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  stocks. 
In  taking  up  this  position,  I  believe  that 
they  understand  the  matter.  If  there  are 
any  gentlemen  who  do  understand  the  matter 
it  is  the  mercantile  community  and  traders, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  sympathy.  They  have  taken  in  consider- 
able stocks,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  certainly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  if 
the  reductions  in  the  new  duties  were  held 
over  for  six  months;  and,  if  possible,  the 
Treasurer  might  consider  this  matter  again. 
I  am  speaking  entirely  against  my  own  dis- 
trict's interests  in  this  matter,  because  the 
duty  which  has  been  taken  ofi  will  afiect  to  a 
Very  considerable  extent  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  community ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  mercan- 
tile community,  who  are  at  the  present  time 
Mr,  Buddo 


making  no  profits.  So  far  as  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commissioners  are  oonoemed, 
in  the  tariff  before  us,  in  many  oases,  those 
recommendations  are  not  likely  to  assist  tiie 
manufacturer  or  to  benefit  the  community.  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  revenue  ques- 
tion has  to  be  considered,  but  we  have  here  to 
consider  what  the  public  have  got  to  say  about 
this  matter,  and  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a 
letter  that  I  have  just  received  from  one  of 
the  public  who  is  interested  in  the  trade.  He 
says, — 

"  To  make  the  working-classes  pay  extra  duty 
on  their  mole  trouserings,  cotton  shirts,  cali- 
coes, and  flannelettes  is  suicidal.  The  redac- 
tion of  duty  on  matches  and  Id.  on  tea  is  the 
height  of  stupidity,  and  confirms  my  opinion 
that  the  Government  are  the  victims  of  some 
political  traitors." 

I  read  the  letter  as  it  has  been  sent  to  me, 
and  I  shall  not  speak  of  it  further  just  now. 
The  question  of  putting  an  extra  duty  on 
tailor-made  clothing  I  think  one  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  I  trust  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  when  the  tariff  is  before  the  House, 
will  include  before  the  word  "  tailor  "  the  word 
'*  dressmaker."  Our  settlers'  wives  have  stood 
loyally  by  their  husbands  in  old  times,  when 
living  was  hard,  and  now,  when  success  has 
crowned  their  efforts,  they  are  prepeured  to 
pay  extra  duty  on  those  special  costumes  which 
are  ordered  from  Regent  Street,  London.  I 
trust  that  the  Treasurer  will  take  a  note  of 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  on  cotton  goods  will  be  any  great 
protection  to  our  colonial  manufacturers  of 
flannel.  Woollen  goods  do  not  suit  some 
of  our  working  -  classes.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  they  should  have  cotton  goods, 
more  especially  trousers,  and  I  trust  that  this 
matter  will  be  considered  in  a  broad  manner. 
In  the  letter  which  I  had  forwarded  to  me 
asking  me  to  explain  matters  to  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  this  question  was  dealt  with ;  and  I 
am  just  about-  to  refer  in  a  very  few  words 
to  this  question  of  the  tariff.  In  regard  to 
the  tea  and  kerosene  proposals,  I  think  that 
my  honourable  friend  should  consider  the 
question  of  giving  a  greater  relief  to  tea.  I 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  make 
the  tea  duty  4Jd.  per  pound,  and  to  leave 
kerosene  as  it  was  before.  I  think  that  this 
would  have  been  a  very  fair  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  work- 
ing-classes some  relief.  As  regards  fencing- 
wire  and  threshing-machines,  there  are  ob- 
viously class  distinctions  in  these  proposals, 
because  threshing-machines  are  used  by  the 
holders  of  agricultural  land,  while  wire  is  mostly 
required  by  those  who  occupy  pastoral  country. 
I  am  entirely  averse  to  the  proposition  as  pak 
forward,  and  I  think  that  these  two  items 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  in  time 
to  come,  and  I  trust  that  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer will  consider  the  duty  on  fencing-wire 
and  threshing-machines,  and  put  them  on  an 
equal  basis.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  the  Financial  Statement  is  that  there  is  aa 
evident  intention  of  cutting  down  expenditure. 
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'but  it  is  also  very  evident  that  the  Government 
sympathize  with  raising  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  permanent  departments,  and  have  raised 
salaries  of  officials  receiving  £180  a  year  and 
over.  I  find  in  one  department  the  amount 
for  departmental  work  and  salaries  increased 
by  £14,000 ;  and  to  obtain  this  amount  the  pub- 
lic-works expenditure  must  necessarily  be  re- 
duced. I  do  not  think  this  is  altogether  right, 
for  at  the  present  time  our  population  is  not 
increasing  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  low  rate 
of  wages  in  a  great  many  districts  is  another 
reason  against  it.  We  must  also  consider  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  workers  are  irregularly 
employed  ;  and  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
officers  of  the  permanent  departments  have 
neither  broken  time  by  bad  weather,  nor  have 
they  an  uncertain  time  at  which  to  get  their 
IT  QQ  wages.  The  people  generally  at  the 
'  present  time — the  taxpayers  of  the 
•colony — have  a  struggle  to  live,  and  it  is  in 
their  interest  I  speak.  I  trust  my  honourable 
friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will  take  a  note 
of  it,  and  consider  this  matter  while  we  are 
in  Committee.  In  view  of  the  falling  revenue, 
vigorous  retrenchment  is  necessary,  and  also  a 
-careful  administration  of  our  permanent  de- 
partments ;  and  if  my  honourable  friend  the 
Minister  of  Defence  were  in  his  place  I  should 
like  to  draw  his  attention  to  another  matter. 
However,  although  I  see  he  is  not  there, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  do  away  with  that  little 
standing  army  of  ours.  Of  what  earthly  use 
that  little  affair  can  be  I  really  do  not  know. 
The  Volunteers  and  Militia  have  always  been 
found  serviceable  troops  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  necessity  why 
our  Volunteer  corps  should  not  have  annual 
drafts  made  from  their  ranks  to  fill  up  the 
•  deficiencies  in  the  Permanent  Artillery  for, 
say,  cne  year's  service.  I  feel  there  would 
be  many  advantages  in  that,  and  it  would  not 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  artillery  corps ;  and 
when  the  Volunteers  went  back  to  their  several 
corps  the  discipline  they  would  have  received 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  and 
the  other  members  of  their  various  corps.  We 
shall  very  soon  have  that  little  standing  army 
of  ours  consisting  entirely  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  The  time  comes  when  unde- 
niably you  must  raise  the  officers  and  men  as 
they  age  in  the  service,  and  I  believe  the  men 
should  now  be  nothing  less  than  sergeant- 
majors.  Wo  might  allow  this  privilege  to  go 
to  the  Volunteers.  They  have  had  their  capita- 
tion-grant cut  down,  and  after  this  year  they 
are  not  to  receive  the  usual  annual  grant 
towards  their  rifie  competitions.  In  fact,  after 
this  season  they  are  to  get  no  encouragement 
at  all.  I  am  perfectly  sure  the  Permanent 
Artillery  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change; 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  am  also  sure  the 
Volunteer  corps  through  the  Permanent  Artil- 
lery would  be  a  capital  recruiting- ground  for 
the  Police  Force.  One  thing  may  be  urged 
against  drafting  Volunteers  to  Permanent  Artil- 
lery for  a  year's  service — the  uniforms  would 
not  be  uniform;   but  I  may  point  out  that. 


under  the  regulation  recently  issued,  they  are 
to  be  uniform  for  the  future,  and  therefore 
all  the  corps  would  be  clothed  alike.  I  need 
scarcely  draw  further  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  average  wealth  of  each  individual  in  this 
colony  is  £237  per  head ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  having  an  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  on  our  backs  in  the  shape  of  a 
public  debt  amounting  to  £57  lOs.  per  head, 
and  in  order  to  decrease  this  amount  I  think 
economical  management  is  necessary.  Eco- 
nomical management  of  our  railways,  for  in- 
stance. These  railways  must,  in  the  first  place, 
take  the  whole  of  the  traffic  oft  the  roads.  That, 
I  believe,  is  very  desirable,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  revenue  from  these 
railways ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  consider  in 
these  times  fewer  trains  may  be  run  on  a  good 
many  lines.  I  have  never  found  the  average 
settler,  who  contributes  the  most  to  the  railway 
revenue,  grumble  at  a  decreased  train-service. 
It  is  always  the  commercial  traveller,  or  some 
one  who  perhaps  once  a  year  pays  a  fiying  visit 
to  a  particular  place,  that  grumbles  because 
he  cannot  get  a  train  back  on  the  same  day. 
There  is  a  large  mileage  of  our  railways  where 
the  people  could  do  with  the  service  of  one 
train  a  day,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  offer 
any  objection  to  a  change  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  there  would  be  some 
objection  on  the  score  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  employes  being  paid  ofi. 
But  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  of  the  sort. 
Those  who  know  the  railways  of  the  Old  Coun- 
try know  that  in  making  these  changes  they 
are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  ofi 
the  employes.  Perhaps  a  few  boys  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  mechanical  department,  and  then 
grading  and  the  whole  thing  goes  on  as  before. 
It  would  cost  nothing  to  the  employes  to  have 
a  decreased  service,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  colony; 
and  the  settlers,  who,  as  I  say,  contribute  the 
most  of  the  railway  revenue,  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  change,  knowing  that  the  railways 
would  pay  a  better  dividend.  Sir,  there  is 
another  point  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
House,  and  that  is  the  readjustment  of  the 
income-tax.  I  have  all  along  held  that  this 
tax  was  levied  most  unfairly.  In  comparison 
with  the  land-tax  it  is  a  most  unfair  tax. 
Just  let  us  see  how  the  agriculturist  is  got 
at  in  the  matter  of  the  land-tax  in  compari- 
son with  the  gentleman  who  has  an  assured 
income  of  £600  per  annum.  Supposing  we 
take  the  case  of  a  farmer  paying  land-tax  who 
has  an  agricultural  farm  valued  at  £2,500,  less 
improvements.  A  fair  addition  for  improve- 
ments would  be  about  £500,  while  stock  and 
implements  would  be  worth,  I  think,  about 
£250.  The  total  amount  of  value  that  he  would 
have  would  be  £3,250.  He  pays  land-tax  on 
£2,500  unimproved  value,  which,  at  Id.  in  the 
pound,  gives  £10  8s.  4d.  per  annum  ;  while  the 
gentleman  with  an  assured  income  of  £G00  per 
annum  only  pays  £7  10s.  per  annum.  I  say 
it  is  monstrously  unfair,  and  those  who  con- 
sider the  position  in  a  fair  and  impartial  light 
must  see  it  is  a  wrong  one.    The  gentleman 
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with  the  £600  income  assesses  it  himselfi  and 
he  pays  accordingly. 

Mr.  WARD. — How  much  do  you  say  he 
pays? 

Mr.  BUDDO.— On  £600,  £7  10s.  per  annum. 
Now,  mark  you,  his  income  is  assured,  and  it  is 
not  with  him  a  question  of  wind  and  weather. 
He  pays  on  his  own  estimate  of  income  per 
annum;  while  the  agriculturist,  in  finding  his 
return,  is  subject  to  all  the  risks  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  to  starvation-low  prices,  which 
have  ruled  during  the  past  four  years.  I 
think  that  I  may  fairly  draw  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  attention  to  this  matter.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  source  of  revenue  he  should  con- 
sider, and  with  the  object  of  seeing  whether 
there  is  not  reason  to  believe  the  exemption 
in  the  case  of  incomes  should  not  be  lowered 
to  £200  per  annum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
making  these  criticisms  on  the  Budget,  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  realises 
the  delicate  position  in  which  the  colony  is,  and 
I  believe  the  Government  are  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  meet  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  greatest  want  felt  by  the  settlers  in  the 
colony  is  lack  of  capital,  and  here  the  Govern- 
ment have  come  to  the  rescue,  mainly  in  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  in  assistance  to  the 
mining  industry ;  and  in  lands  for  settlements, 
which  I  claim  to  be  the  only  true  solution  of 
the  "unemployed"  difficulty,  they  have  come 
well  to  the  front ;  in  railway  concessions  they 
have  tried  to  make  up  to  the  agriculturists  in 
many  ways  for  the  small  amount  they  get  for 
their  produce,  and  they  have  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  grapple  with  the  agriculturists'  diffi- 
culties. While  deploring  the  depression,  we 
must  recognise  the  praiseworthy  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  I  fully  recognise  it  is  in  exports  and 
trade  the  colony  is  enriched.  That,  clearly,  is 
the  only  means  of  enriching  this  colony,  for  if 
we  depend  on  speculation  it  ends  in  the  specu- 
lator getting  the  whole  pile,  and  those  he 
speculates  on  getting  nothing,  and  the  colony 
is  the  poorer  for  the  result.  I  apprehend  the 
Government  have  no  craven  fears  of  being  great. 
They  come  before  the  House  with  proposals  for 
reciprocity  with  two  other  British  colonies,  and 
a  Pacific  cable  to  join  this  colony  to  the 
Mother-country.  Then,  this  colony  must  with 
these  privileges  have  the  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  in  trading  with  the  other  colonies. 
I  admit  the  Government  have  loyally  tried  to 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and,  while  they  fully  recognise  their  great  re- 
sponsibility, they  consider  the  progress  of  the 
colony  their  first  duty. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.  — Sir,  before  dealing  with 
the  Budget  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks on  the  conduct  of  this  debate.  First 
we  had  the  Financial  Statement  delivered, 
and  it  took  over  an  hour  and  three-quarters; 
and  then  we  had  the  Financial  Statement 
elaborated,  explained,  and  excused  in  another 
hour's  speech.  The  Financial  Statement  was 
a  written  document,  and,  being  so,  the  speaker 
could  condense  his  remarks.  And  yet  by  the 
rules  of  this  House  wo  are  expected  to  discuss 
and  criticize  in  one  hour  what  has  taken  the 
Mr,  Buddo 


Treasurer  about  three  hours  to  deal  with.  Sir» 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  do  so,  and  it  is  surely 
a  peculiar  commentary  on  what  is  termed  the- 
freedom  and  Liberalism  of  the  House  when 
members  have  not  free  speech  and  are  not 
allowed  to  deal  with  important  proposals  such 
as  are  contained  in  this  Budget.  Then,  I  have- 
to  make  complaint  that  certain  returns  ordered 
by  the  House,  dealing  with  financial  matters,, 
have  not  been  laid  on  the  table ;  and  certain 
questions  on  the  Order  Paper  to  be  asked  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  discuss  the  Statement  have  not 
been  asked,  and  have  not  been  answered,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  are  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  the  Budget  speech.  The 
same  tactics  that  were  adopted  when  the  se- 
curity question  was  being  discussed  a  week  or 
two  ago  ajre  adopted  now.  The  return  showing 
the  securities  in  London  in  April  this  year  was 
not  laid  on  the  table  till  the  debate  was  over,, 
and  if  that  return  had  been  laid  on  the  table  it 
would  have  shown  that  the  statements  made 
during  the  debate  were  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. In  fact,  there  were  no  additional  securities 
in  London  in  1895  to  those  that  were  in  London 
in  1894,  save  £150,000  deposited  in  the  Colonial 
Bank  and  some  drafts  for  the  Public  Account 
which  had  been  sent  Home.  But  these  drafts, 
and  the  £150,000,  were  not  in  London  at  the 
time  when  the  land-tax  wa.s  collected,  and 
therefore  the  statement  made  in  London  about 
them  was  entirely  inaccurate.  Then,  there  is 
another  thing  about  this  debate  I  might  refer 
to,  and  that  is  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  been  placed.  It  is,. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  humiliating  position.  He 
came  down  on  Tuesday  with  a  Financial  State- 
ment dealing  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff: 
and  let  honourable  gentlemen  just  consider 
what  had  led  up  to  this  dealing  with  the  tarifif. 
Last  year  he  said  in  the  Statement  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  Tariff  Committee  would  be- 
able  to  report  in  time  to  enable  the  matter  to 
be  dealt  with.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was 
inadvisable  to  send  it  to  a  Tariff  Committee 
at  all ;  but  he  said  he  knew  better,  and  that  he 
knew  how  to  carry  a  tariff.  What  next  took 
place  ?  He  goes  to  great  expense,  at  a  cost  to 
the  country  of  some  £1,700,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  tariff.  He  receives 
their  report,  and  most  voluminous  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  inquiry. 
Then  the  Cabinet  considered  it,  and  then  he 
brings  the  tariff  down  with  the  Financial  State- 
ment ;  and,  after  it  has  been  brought  down,  it 
has  only  been  a  week  in  the  possession  of  mem- 
bers when  he  comes  down  and  practically  says 
he  has  made  a  grievous  error,  and  asks  the 
House  to  do  anything  they  like  with  it.  That 
is  a  very  humiliating  position  for  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  be  placed  in ;  and  there  I  leave  it 
for  the  present.  I  now  come  to  speak  about  the 
financial  position.  First,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  House  how  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  is 
year  by  year  mounting  up ;  and,  as  our  sink- 
ing funds  are  year  by  year  lessening,  and  no 
provision  is  being  made  for  sinking  funds  in 
the  future,  there  is  no  need  to  say  what  the 
result  must  very  soon  be.    We  have  a  foretaste 
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-of  it  in  the  Budget  in  increased  taxation  ;  and, 
if  the  present  system  is  continued  year  by 
year,  our  taxation  will  have  to  be  still  farther 
increased.  Let  me  just  say  what  the  increase  of 
our  debt  has  been  since  1890.  In  1890-91  it  was 
increased  by  £59.405  ;  in  1891-92,  by  £331,283  ; 
in  1892-93,  by £468,864 ;  in  1893-94,  by  £730,421 ; 
in  1894-95,  by  £760,541.  In  aU,  the  net  debt  of 
the  colony  has  increased  during  these  years  no 
•less  a  sum  than  £2,350,514  ;  or,  if  we  take  the 
date  that  is  taken  in  the  table  first  given  about 
the  public  debt  from  the  31sb  March,  1891,  to  the 
•present  time,  the  increase  of  the  debt  has  been 
£2,291,109.  And  here  I  complain,  as  the  honour- 
able member  for  Bruce  complained,  of  the  mis- 
leading character  of  this  public-debt  table.  I 
venture  to  say  any  member  of  this  House,  and 
any  elector  outside  this  House,  reading  the 
table  on  page  ix.  of  the  Statement,  would  as- 
sume that  the  net  increase  of  our  debt  was 
only  £1,566,614,  whilst,  in  fact,  it  is  the  figures 
I  have  given ;  the  reason  being  that,  while  a 
•quibble  goes  on  continually  in  these  Financial 
Statements  about  gross  surplus  and  net  sur- 
plus and  gross  debt  and  net  debt,  such  phrases 
entirely  mislead,  and  the  people  do  not  see  what 
(the  real  financial  position  is.  The  real  position 
is  what  I  said — that  the  increase  of  our  debt 
amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,291,109  from 
the  31st  March,  1891.  There  was  £734,495  of 
•sinking  fund  used :  the  honourable  gentleman 
objects  to  the  word  "  seized,"  so  I  shall  use  the 
'word  "  used,"  and  will  come  to  the  seizure  later 
on.  The  statement  as  to  the  increase  of  our 
•debt  is,  as  I  have  said,  entirely  misleading. 
And  another  statement  on  the  same  page  is  a 
onere  juggle  of  figures,  also  entirely  misleading, 
and  that  is  the  next  table  on  the  same  page.  I 
-say  that  any  stranger,  reading  this  table  at  the 
ioot  of  page  ix.,  would  assume  that  the  annual 
•charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  had  really 
fallen  by  the  amount  it  appears  to  have  fallen 
•during  these  various  years.  Let  me  take  as  an 
example  the  years  1894  and  1895.  Opposite 
the  year  1894  there  stands  £1,873,682,  being  for 
our  annual  charge,  interest,  and  sinking  fund. 
Opposite  the  year  1895  there  stands  £1,656,970; 
■and  any  person  reading  that  would  really  as- 
sume that  this  colony  had  £216,712  less  to  pay 
on  the  81st  March,  1895,  than  on  the  31st 
March,  1894.  Sir,  that  is  entirely  incorrect, 
and  I  will  show  how  this  juggle  is  created.  It 
•is  done  in  this  way :  If  any  one  will  turn  to 
Table  No.  3  annexed  to  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  year  1894  he  will  see  practically 
the  whole  thing  explained.  At  Table  No.  3 
of  that  Financial  Statement  of  the  public 
debt — a  similar  table  to  that  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  Financial  Statement  this  year — 
they  wUl  see,  opposite  the  words  **  Consoli- 
dated Loan  Act,  1867,"  '*  Amount  outstanding, 
£1,056,200."  They  will  also  see  the  annual 
charge,  £283,671.  Now,  for  this  year,if  they  turn 
to  the  same  Table  No.  3  of  the  public  debt,  they 
will  find  that  the  amount  outstanding  of  that 
loan  is  £725,800,  and  the  annual  charge  is  only 
JB36,290.  How  comes  that  difference?  I  will 
explain  it  to  the  House.  If  honourable  mem- 
ibers  will  look  at  the  margin  in  the  table  annexed 


to  the  Financial  Statement  of  1894  they  will 
see  that  the  total  amount  borrowed  under  that 
Act  was  £7,283,100,  Sbnd  on  that  there  was  6  per 
cent,  payable — 5  per  cent,  interest  and  1  per 
cent,  sinking  fund — and  that  had  by  law  to  be 
paid  until  the  loan  was  paid  off.  If  honour- 
able members  will  also  look  in  the  margin  they 
will  see  that  the  charges  came  to  no  less  than 
£436,986,  but  of  that  loan  we  had  converted  at 
that  time  £3,066,300 ;  and,  as  we  have  imder  the 
Loan  Act  of  1877  provided  in  this  table  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  these  converted  bonds, 
we  did  not  need  to  pe^  interest  on  them  a  second 
time,  and  hence  we  deducted  that  amount  of 
interest,  £253,315,  and  that  left  a  total  amount 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund  payable  under  that 
loan  of  £283,671,  and  until  this  year — or  rather 
until  the  nine  months  of  last  year — it  was  usual 
to  enter  that  charge  and  to  issue  debentures 
under  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884  to 
make  up  the  difierence.  Some  of  these  bonds 
were  placed  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  account, 
but  that  system  was  abolished  last  year.  Now, 
how  stand  we  this  year  ?  If  we  take  notice  this 
year  we  shall  see  that  we  have  only  against  that 
loan  the  sum  of  £725,800,  and  I  will  explain 
by-and-by  how  that  £1,056,200  of  last  year  has 
been  reduced  to  that  amount.  But  if  we  had 
calculated  the  interest  last  year  in  the  way  it 
has  been  calculated  in  the  table  this  year — 
that  is,  simply  charging  5  per  cent,  without 
any  sinking  fund — honourable  members  will 
see  that  the  exact  amount  owing  comes  to 
£36,290.  Suppose  we  had  made  the  same 
calculacion  last  year  on  the  exact  amount 
owing,  we  should  have  had  to  pay,  not  £283,671 
entered  as  a  charge,  but  only  £52,810,  show- 
ing that  we  have  in  the  table  no  less  a  sum 
than  £230,861  more  than  we  have  in  the  table 
this  year  if  we  had  constructed  last  year's 
table  on  the  same  principle.  And  therefore 
it  is  utterly  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  any 
saving.  It  is  simply  the  manner  in  which  the 
table  has  been  constructed.  I  shall  show  that 
our  interest  and  sinking  fund  charged  this  year 
— notwithstanding  the  conversion  operations — 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  £14,155,  the  difference 
between  last  year  and  this  in  our  interest  and 
sinking-fund  charges,  without  counting  inter- 
est on  our  new  loans.  Instead  of  being  that 
enormous  decrease  of  upwards  of  £200,000, 
there  has  been  that  increase  of  £14,155 ;  and, 
therefore,  to  a  stranger  who  does  not  know 
what  has  happened,  the  table  is  entirely  mis- 
leading. Now,  I  will  show  and  explain  all  the 
operations  of  the  loans  in  this  Table  No.  3  this 
year,  and  honourable  members  will  see  at  once 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  conversion, 
and  what  it  has  cost  us  to  do  it.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  find  a  great  number  of  members  have 
not  grasped  the  exact  position  in  reference  to 
the  loan.  If  they  look  at  last  year's  statement 
in  Table  No.  3,  they  will  find  that  £50,000  of 
the  1856  loan  fell  due  in  July  last  year.  In- 
stead of  that  loan  being  paid  o5 — of  course, 
there  was  £55,000  odd  of  sinking  fund  to  pay  it 
o5  with — the  sinking  fund  was  taken  into  reve- 
nue account,  and  the  loan  was  inscribed,  and 
3i-per-cent.  stock  issued  against  it.    Honour- 
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able  members  will  find  it  included  under  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1877.  I  will  explain 
vrhB,t  was  done  with  the  other  loans.  The  next 
loan  is  under  the  New  Zealand  Loeui  Act  of 
1863.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  a  reduction  of 
interest  of  £4,722,  and  it  may  be  asked,  How  has 
this  reduction  been  effected?  We  converted 
£78,700  of  that  loan,  and  on  that  there  was  5 
per  cent,  interest  and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund. 
\Ve  did  not  pay  off  that  amount.  We  reduced 
the  amount  from  £878,800  to  £800,100 ;  but  what 
had  we  to  do,  to  do  that?  We  had  to  buy  the 
bonds,  which  we  converted  at  115},  and  a  small 
parcel  of  them  at  115,  so  that  we  paid  as  a  pre- 
mium on  this  conversion  no  less  a  sum  than 
£12,185,  which  was  added  to  the  general  debt  of 
the  colony.  We  had  to  issue  converted  stock 
amounting  to  £90,885  against  that  portion  of 
the  loan. 

Mr.  WARD. — Do  not  omit  the  saving  of  in- 

Sir  R.  STOUT.—I  will  omit  nothing;  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  to  do  what  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  should  have  done  himself— namely, 
explain  to  the  House  the  true  financial  position. 
Whilst  we  were  paying  interest  amounting  to 
£8,985  we  saved  £755  of  interest,  and  we  in- 
creased the  capital  debt  of  the  colony  by  no 
less  than  £12,185;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
was  BJi  advantageous  arrangement.  I  say 
that  to  go  and  sell  our  converted  stock  at 
8}  per  cent,  with  fifty  years*  currency, — at  a 
time  when  we  were  boasting  that  we  could 
get  our  loans  floated  at  8  or  8 J  per  cent., — 
and  to  pay  £12,185,  or  15^  per  cent,  pre- 
mium for  the  loans  we  converted,  was  a  very 

g  Q  bad  financial  operation.  The  next  loan 
*  was  the  consolidated  loan  of  1867.  Wo 
have  reduced  the  amount  due  on  that  loan  by 
£880,400.  Here  again  we  have  inscribed  stock 
to  pay  £297,100  of  that  amount  of  £880,400 
— and  that  amount  of  inscribed  stock  amounts 
to  £821,578— in  order  to  get  hold  of  these 
debentures.  Then  they  were  only  a  drawing 
loan.  Honourable  members  will  understand 
that  a  drawing  loan  means  this:  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  whole  of  the  numbers  of  the  loans- 
debentures  are  put  into  a  box,  and  certain 
numbers  are  drawn  out  that  have  to  be  paid 
off.  There  is,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  no 
life  in  a  drawing  loan.  And  then,  in  order  to 
get  hold  of  these  loans,  which  might  have  been 
subject  to  be  paid  off  this  year,  we  have  had 
to  pay  premiums  to  the  amount  of  £24,478. 
The  total  amount  paid  on  this  transaction  of 
£297,100  was,  I  submit,  an  enormous  sum — 
£27,478  of  premium.  That  means,  again,  a 
further  addition  to  the  capital  debt  of  the 
colony,  and  by  this  amount  our  debt  was  in- 
creased. We  also  converted  £88,800  of  deben- 
tures, and  these  were  drawn  bonds  redeemed  by 
issuing  for  them  converted  stock.  We  got  the 
money  paid  on  these  bonds,  and  lionourable 
members  can  see  it  in  the  conversion  total. 
This  reduced  our  debt  against  **The  Consoli- 
dated Loan  Act,  1867,"  to  £725,800,  while  in 
the  previous  year  it  was  stated  at  £1,056,200. 
Then,  the  next  loan  is  the  Lyttelton  and  Christ- 
church  Railway  loan.  We  reduced  tb  by  the 
Sir  It,  Stout 


amount  of  £15,1>XK),  leaving  £27,800.  We  did 
this  by  the  sinking  fund  that  was  set  free  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  the  Canterbury  loan  comes 
next.  We  reduced  that  by  £1,000.  It  was 
formerly  £17,000,  and  we  reduced  it  to  £16,000. 
But  again  we  had  to  pay  an  enormous  pre- 
mium.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  £1,000  we 
had  actually  to  pay  25  per  cent.,  so  that  we 
had  to  issue  £1,250  of  Sj-per-oent.  stock  to  pay 
this  £l,000--£250  to  get  hold  of  £1,000.  Surely, 
again,  that  was  an  exceedingly  bad  financial 
transaction!  Then,  the  Otago  loan  was  re- 
duced by  £9,100,  and  again  we  had  to  pay  & 
premium  of  £900  10s.,  so  that  we  had  to  issuo 
converted  stock  for  £10,000  to  do  this.  In  the 
District  Railways  loans  we  converted  £12,000^ 
and  we  had  to  pay  a  premium  to  do  that  of 
£480,  and  issued  stock  for  £12,480,  and  we 
have  added  that  to  the  loan.  Then,  there  i& 
£47,000  for  the  Kaihu  Railway  debentures,, 
which,  no  doubt,  were  due  by  the  colony,  and 
which  previously  had  been  paid  interest  upon  : 
these  were  taken  as  a  colonial  debt,  but  did  not 
come  under  the  colonial-debt  table  until  this 
year.  Honourable  members  see  them  in  the 
tables  of  last  year  as  a  debt  on  which  we 
had  to  pay  interest.  Then,  the  Government- 
loans  to  local  bodies:  This  is  increased  by 
£152,200.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1877 
is  the  next  item,  and  this  has  been  in- 
creased by  conversions  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
£787,258.  These  are  the  loans  I  have  already 
mentioned,  after  the  New  Zealand  Loan  Aot» 
Then,  we  have  the  Cheviot  Estate,  £200,000. 
That  has  been  inscribed,  and  the  total  amount 
issued  for  conversion  for  the  year  is  £787,258 
10s.  There  is,  however,  a  balance,  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  conversion  account,  of 
£40,198  8s.  lOd.  But  I  may  say  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  premiums,  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
converting  our  loans  no  less  a  sum  than — ^in 
addition  to  what  we  have  added  to  the  capital 
debt  of  the  colony— £19,680  lOs.  for  stamps,  ex- 
penses, &c.  I  have  already  said  what  the  con- 
version costs.  I  will  just  mention  about  the- 
sinking  fund  which  went  to  pay  off  the  deben- 
tures under  **  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,*' 
and  amounted  to  £264,414.  This  is  how  that 
loan  appears  on  the  table  as  reduced  compared 
with  last  year;  but  there  was  issued  during  the 
year  £117,800  of  debentures,  so  that  the  total 
reduction  was  only  £146,614.  Then  "  The  Naval> 
and  Military  Settlers  Act"  was  increased  by 
£1,180  ;  «•  The  Native  Land  Purchases  Act "  bv 
£50,000;  "The  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 
1892,"  by  £25,000 ;  "  Cheviot  Estate,"  of  which 
I  think  we  have  had  £200,000  paid  off,  and  pat 
into  '*  The  New  Zealand  Consolidated  Stock 
Act,  1877."  Then,  "The  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act,  1894,"  appears  for  the  first  time» 
£10,100 ;  and  "  The  Lands  Improvement  and 
Native  Lands  Acquisition  Act,  1894,"  £184,000 ; 
"The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894," 
£158,025.  These  last  items  which  I  have  men- 
tioned appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  public 
debt;  and  the  net  increase  on  the  interest- 
charges  I  have  mentioned  amounts,  compared 
with  las^  year,  to  £14,155.  And  yet  we  have 
this  misleading  table  published,  making  the 
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public  believe  there  is  a  reduction  in  our 
interest  and  sinking-fund  charges.  Now  I 
have  dealt  with  that,  and  I  will  come  to  this 
sum  of  £145,000  that  the  Treasurer  says  is 
issued  under  "The  Consolidated  Stock  Act, 
1884,"  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  I  understand  he 
says  that  part  of  this  sum  is  accretions  to  sink- 
ing funds  under  the  Government  Loans  to 
Local  Bodies  Act.  I  put  the  question  to  him, 
under  what  authority  that  was  done.  That 
question  has  not  been  answered.  Kow,  I  want 
to  refer  to  this,  because  this  is  what  I  referred 
to  in  the  interview  with  the  newspaper  re- 
porter to  which  reference  has  been  made.  I 
said  to  the  newspaper  reporter  that  if  that 
was  the  seizure  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Go- 
vernment loans  to  local  bodies  it  was  illegal ; 
and  I  intend  to  show  it.  As  I  understand,  this 
sum  of  £27,000  is  taken— I  cannot  make  it  over 
£21,000,  and  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  be 
stated  at  £27.000 ;  but  this  sum,  whether  it  is 
£21,000  or  £27,000,  is  an  illegal  seizure  of  the 
sinking  fund,  not  warranted  by  law;  and  I 
will  go  further  and  say  that  any  person  who 
buys  the  bonds  issued  against  this  will  be 
buying  bonds  illegally  issued,  and  for  which 
the  colony  is  not  liable.  Now,  I  will  explain 
the  operation  of  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of 
1884.  This  Act  was  passed  with  a  twofold 
purpose.  If  honourable  members  will  look  at 
it  they  will  see  that  the  preamble  to  the  Act 
is  of  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is  first  of  all  to 
consolidate  stock,  and,  secondly,  it  deals  with 
the  question  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  preamble 
says, — 

"It  is  expedient  to  declare  that  the  loans 
for  which  the  colony  was  liable  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March  in  the  present  year  shall  be 
further  convertible;  and  that  the  accrued 
sinking  funds  upon  such  of  the  said  loans  as 
may  be  converted  into  stock  shall  be  set  free." 

And  the  meaning  of  this  Act  was  this :  We 
will  suppose  that  we  have  to  pay  per  annum 
£100,000  of  sinking  fund — I  am  only  giving  that 
as  an  illustration :  well,  this  Act  allows  the  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  to  issue  £100,000  of  debentures 
against  that  sinking  fund.  He  pays  that  sink- 
ing fund,  and  gets  the  money  to  pay  it  by  the 
sale  of  these  debentures.  Then  the  Act  allows 
him  to  do  something  else.  The  sinking  fund 
is  paid,  and  it  is  invested,  and  its  investments 
earn  3^  or  4  per  cent.,  and  on  the  accretions 
of  these  sinking  funds  he  is  allowed  to  issue 
debentures  against  them,  and  therefore  is  able 
to  get  a  large  sum  to  aid  the  revenue  ac- 
count. Last  year  the  amount  issued  was 
£117,800,  and  this  year  it  is  to  be  £145,000, 
because  he  is  going  to  seize  the  sinking  funds 
of  the  Government  loans  to  local  bodies. 
Kow,  the  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies 
Act  was  passed  two  years  after  that  Act  of 
1886,  and  it  was  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  a  sinking  fund  created,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty-six  years  the  amount  under  the  Go- 
vernment Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act  would 
be  paid  of!,— that  there  would  be  nothing  due. 
The  Colonial  Treasurer  was  to  set  apart  the 
sinking  fund  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  debt 
of  the  colony  was  not  to  be  increased.     That 


was  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1886,  and  that 
has  been  the  policy  up  to  the  present  year. 
But  what  has  happened  ?  In  1891  the  Ministry 
brought  down  an  Act  called  an  amending  Act 
of  this  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884.  The 
Act  I  have  just  spoken  of  allows  them  to  con- 
vert certain  loans.  Now,  I  apprehend  the  con- 
tention of  the  Treasury  must  oe  this :  Section 
8  reads  as  follows : — 

*'  In  addition  to  the  loans  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule  to  the  said  Act,  the  several  loans 
raised  xmder  the  provisions  of  the  following 
Acts,  that  is  to  say,  *The  District  Eailways 
Purchasing  Act,  1885';  *The  Public  Reve- 
nues Act,  1886 ' ;  *  The  Government  Loans  to 
Local  Bodies  Act,  1886 ' ;  *  The  District  Raa- 
ways  Purchasing  Act  1885  Extension  and 
Amendment  Act,  1886';  » The  Public  Reve- 
nues Act,  1887  (No.  8),'  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  convertible  into  stock, 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  conversion." 

Now,  the  contention  is  that  that  brings 
these  loans  entirely  under  the  Act  of  1884» 
and  that  therefore  you  can  not  only  convert 
them,  but  that  you  can  also  issue  these  deben- 
tures against  their  sinking  funds.  I  say  that  is 
an  entirely  erroneous  rea.ding  of  the  law.  The 
Act  of  1884  had  a  twofold  object — the  con- 
version of  loans,  and  dealing  vnth  the  sinking 
funds.  But  then,  the  Act  of  1891  only  deals 
with  the  conversion  of  loans,  and  expressly 
says  in  the  3rd  section  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  with  reference  to  conversion  shall 
apply,  but  it  does  not  mention  one  word  about 
sinking  funds.  Therefore  any  attempt  to  seize 
these  sinking  funds  is  illegal,  and  not  war- 
ranted by  law.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
contention  one  h&ks  only  to  look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  1892,  the  year  after  this  Act  was 
passed.  In  that  year  there  was  an  express 
provision  made  for  a  sinking  fund.  If  honour- 
able members  will  look  they  will  see  that  there 
was  an  express  provision  for  2  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  being  credited — 1}  per  cent,  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  ^  per  cent,  out 
of  the  Land  Transfer  Insurance  Fund.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  this  Parliament  would  go 
through  the  farce  of  setting  apart  a  sinking 
fund  s^ainst  which  you  were  to  issue  deben- 
tures next  day,  and  then  seize  it,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty- six  years  there  would  be  no  sink- 
ing fund,  for  the  debentures  issued  against  it 
would  equal  it  1  There  would  be  no  sinking 
fund  to  seize.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
loan  could  not  be  paid  off.  I  think  it  is  most 
extraordinary  to  find  in  this  Financial  State- 
ment words  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  make  some  provision  by  which  our  debt  may 
be  decreased;  and  yet  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
makes  this  suggestion ;  he  comes  down  and 
attemps  to  seize  this  sinking  fund  illegally » 
improperly,  and  without  legal  warrant.  Now 
perhaps  the  honourable  gentleman  understands 
what  I  said  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
what  appeared  in  the  newspaper.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  question  of  sinking  funds.  Now  I  come 
to  another  portion  of  the  Statement,  in  which 
a  sort  of  palliation  is  made  for  the  borrowing 
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operations  of  the  Government.  At  page  yiii. 
this  is  what  is  said :  **  £1,177,566  is  earning  5 
per  cent.,  and  we  are  paying  an  average  rate  of 
£4  8s.  2d.  for  the  use  of  the  m6ney."  Is  that 
correct — that  that  £1,177,566  is  earning  5  per 
cent.?  Let  us  test  it.  What  makes  up  this 
£1,177,566  ?  Let  us  tarn  to  the  other  page,  and 
it  will  be  seen  what  makes  it  up.  It  is,  first, 
the  Government  loans  to  local  bodies.  They,  no 
doubt,  are  paying  5  per  cent.,  4^  per  cent.,  and 
4  per  cent. ;  and  the  local  bodies  are  all  paying 
■5  per  cent.,  so  there  is  a  gain  of  ^  per  cent,  on 
some  of  the  loans.  Those  which  have  been  con- 
verted gain  1^  per  cent.  But  is  the  land  pur- 
chased under  the  Native  Lands  Act  earning  5  per 
cent.  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
which  are  not  earning  anything.  The  money 
raised  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act — is 
it  earning  5  per  cent.  ?  Honourable  members 
have  only  to  turn  to  page  xv.  of  the  Statement, 
in  which  they  will  see  an  admission  that  it  is 
not  earning  that.  It  says,  **  The  rents  of  the 
land  leased  up  to  the  Slst  March  showed  a 
return  of  4*14  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested." 
therefore  this  statement  about  the  money 
earning  5  per  cent,  is  just  as  misleading  and 
«.s  inaccurate  as  the  tables  to  which  I  have 
referred.  That  is  the  palliation  offered  for 
-what  is  called  the  borrowing  policy  of  the 
Government.  Now,  I  must  hurry  on.  Let  me 
say  a  word  or  two  about  this  question :  Is 
there  a  surplus  or  a  deficit  ?  It  is  said  you  can 
prove  anything  by  figures.  I  am  going  to  show 
how  you  can  prove  that  there  is  a  surplus  and 
■a  deficit,  and  how  both  can  be  correct.  It  is 
entirely  how  you  look  at  the  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  you  are  to  eliminate  bor- 
rowed money  or  not.  If  you  are  to  eliminate 
borrowed  money,  and  if  you  are  to  eliminate 
fblso  the  last  year's  surplas,  then  the  deficit 
this  year  amounts  to  £229,194  Os.  8d. ;  and  I 
will  show  how  that  is.  If  honourable  members 
-will  turn  to  the  table  at  page  v.  they  will  see 
this:  that  the  expenditure  under  the  various 
statutes  and  by  the  permanent  appropriations 
€«nounts  to  £2,077,001  19s.  2d.  They  will  also 
see  that  the  annual  appropriations  amount 
to  £2,189,710  5s.  9d.  Then,  if  they  will  add 
to  that  the  amount  transferred  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Fund,  £250,017  lis,  8d.,  and  also 
•eAd  —  because  this  is  a  payment  of  our 
debt— the  sum  of  £1,180  under  the  Naval 
and  Military  Settlers  Act,  that  amounts  to 
£4,617,909  lis.  7d.  As  to  the  expenditure,  I 
eliminate  from  my  calculations  the  cross- 
entries  of  sinking  funds  released,  and  I  say, 
that  was  the  total  amount  of  our  expenditure. 
What  was  the  total  amount  of  our  revenue, 
leaving  out  borrowed  money?  The  total 
amount  of  our  revenue,  leaving  out  borrowed 
money,  was  £4,288,715  15s.  lid.  I  add  in  that 
the  amount  of  £6,750  from  the  Cheviot  Estate, 
and  that  leaves  a  deficit  of  £229,194  Os.  8d. 
Now,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  we  get  a 
surplus  of  £180,000  odd.  I  will  explain  that. 
We  have  to  add  together  the  £290,258  6s.  5d. 
which  we  carried  over  from  last  year;  we 
have  to  add  the  £117,800  which  we  borrowed ; 
we  have  to  add  £1,180  which  we  borrowed 
Sir  R.  Stout 


against  the  Naval  and  Military  Settlers  Act. 
Adding  all  these  together,  and,  if  we  deduct  that 
from  the  amount  of  deficiency  I  have  stated, 
honourable  members  will  see  that  it  brings  oat 
the  surplus  of  £180,024  5s.  9d.  That  is  how  this 
surplus  is  made  up.  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong 
to  add  what  we  brought  over, — it  would  be 
done  in  any  mercantile  firm, — but  I  say  that  on 
the  actual  year's  transactions,  and  leaving  out 
from  the  actual  year's  transactions  the  amount 
of  borrowed  money,  you  have,  as  I  have  said, 
a  deficit  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Let  me  pass  on  to  another  point — that  is,  the 
reference  in  the  Statement  to  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  transactions  during  the  year. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  that  the  Customs, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  fell  by  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £85,718,  and  that  the  railways,  com- 
pared with  last  year,  fell  by  a  sum  of  £22,799,  be- 
cause these  two  items  are  really  the  basis  of 
the  revenue  of  the  colony.  And  here  it  is  best- 
to  mention  that  our  railways  have  only  paid 
this  year  £2  14s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  opened  lines ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  total  amount  spent  on  open 
and  unopened  lines,  the  railways  have  only 
paid  £2  lis.  lOd.  per  cent.,  the  lowest  that 
it  has  been  for  five  years.  Now,  in  order  to 
make  it  up  to  8  per  cent.,  what  has  been  done? 
Last  year  we  added  the  sum  of  £27,000  for  what 
was  called  the  services  the  railways  rendered 
to  the  Postal  and  other  departments,  but  we 
did  not  charge  against  the  railways  the  services 
rendered  to  them  by  the  Postal  Department ; 
but  this  year,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  look 
still  better,  we  have  raised  the  same  services  to 
£87,500.  It  is  nothing  else  than  a  bogus  State- 
ment. I  have  not  time  to  deal  with  the  matter 
further,  but  I  must  allude  to  one  thing  in  this 
Statement  that  is,  perhaps,  almost  as  comical  as 
anything  you  would  find  in  comic  opera — that 
is  where  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  land-tax.  At  the  bottom  of  page  x. 
honourable  members  will  find  this  statement : 

**  Former  Colonial  Treasurers  in  past  years 
collected  taxes  at  dates  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  colony,  and  this  without  the 
adverse  and  extraordinary  criticism  to  which 
my  action  last  year  was  subjected.  However, 
as  unexpected  animadversions,  calculated  to 
seriously  affect  the  financial  position  of  the 
country,  were  made  against  the  alteration  in 
the  date  of  the  collection  of  the  land-tax  last 
year,  I  deem  it  essential  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  such  adverse  criticisms 
again  being  possible  from  similar  causes. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  deemed  it 
advisable,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country^ 
to  prepare  a  measure  to  permanently  fix  the 
date  for  collecting  this  tax.*' 

What  has  the  honourable  member  done  to 
get  rid  of  the  animadversions  he  was  subjected 
to  because  he  collected  the  land-tax  in  Septem- 
ber instead  of  December?  What  is  proposed, 
by  the  Bill  he  has  introduced  in  order  to  slop 
any  adverse  criticisms?  The  Bill  proposes 
that  the  date  for  the  collection  of  the  land- 
tax  shall  be  the  17th  August,  in  order  that  ad- 
verse criticism  cannot  be  passed  upon  it;  and, 
instead  of  allowing  Parliament  year  by  year 
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-to  vote  for  or  against  the  land-tax  and  to  fix 
the  date  for  collection,  we  are  to  have  a  per- 
manent Act  passed  so  that  Parliament  shall 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter  as  to 
T?hen  the  Government  shall  proceed  to  collect 
the  tax.  This  is  entirely  unconstitutional,  and 
entirely  against  all  the  best  parliamentary  tra- 
ditions— namely,  that  it  is  only  taxes  like  the 
Customs  and  stamps  that  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  are  to  be 
voted  by  Parliament ;  for  otherwise  Parliament 
has  no  hold  of  what  are  called  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  State.  I  have  not  the  time  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  proposals  of  the  Budget. 
I  must  pass  on,  and  I  will  only  say  this  : 
that,  as  to  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  stated  about  the  cost  of  the  loan,  his  cal- 
culations are  correct,  but  they  are  not  the 
whole  truth.  I  will  tell  the  House  why.  To 
get  at  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
loan,  you  have  to  consider  the  benefactions 
in  interest  that  were  granted  to  the  South 
Australian  and  Western  Australian  loans.  The 
honourable  member  has  not  considered  that  we 
had  to  pay  our  interest  from  the  Ist  April, 
although  we  did  not  get  our  money  until  July. 
Western  Australia  only  paid  interest  from  May. 
And  therefore,  if  we  consider  these  questions, 
we  find  that  we  are  in  a  worse  position  than  is 
made  out  in  this  Financial  Statement.  There 
are  some  proposals  in  this  Budget,  and  I  will 
just  say  one  or  two  words  about  them.  There 
is  the  increase  of  taxation.  The  widows  are  to 
be  taxed,  which  simply  means  this :  Hitherto, 
when  a  man,  whose  wife  has  helped  him  to 
-create  his  property,  dies,  at  his  death  no  stamp 
-duty  is  required  to  be  paid.  That  has  been  the 
law  since  1866  in  this  colony ;  but  now,  in 
order  to  get  money  from  every  source  possible, 
the  Gk)vemment  loans  to  local  bodies  sinking 
funds  are  to  be  seized,  and  we  are  also  going 
to  put  this  additional  taxation  on  the  people 
themselves.  We  are  also  to  have  additional 
tariff  duties;  but  I  have  no  time  to  deal 
^th  that.  I  am  limited  to  an  hour.  But 
I  would  simply  say  that  this  tariff  is  not 
one  to  encourage  industries,  but  simply  to 
get  revenue,  and  to  get  revenue  mainly  from 
the  working-classes,  as  they  have  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  these  duties.  As  for  the  relief  granted, 
that  is  all  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  there- 
fore I  maintain  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
estimated  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  taxa- 
tion is  entirely  misleading.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  against  the  Customs  authorities,  as 
they  have  to  look  at  how  the  alteration  of  the 
tariff  will  affect  the  revenue  according  to  the 
^quantity  of  goods  imported  in  the  last  financial 
year;  but  the  way  that  the  tables  are  con- 
structed is  misleading.  Then,  we  have  the 
other  proposals,  dealing  with  the  South  Aus- 
tralian treaty  and  with  the  Canadian  treaty. 
I  do  not  think  that  honourable  members  have 
considered  either  the  South  Australian  ques- 
tion or  the  Canadian  question.  I  have  not 
time  at  present  to  deal  with  the  South  Aus- 
tralian question,  but  I  should  like  honourable 
members  to  say  if  they  have  ever  read  or  con- 
-4iidered  the  Canadian  tariff.     I  do  not  think 


that  a  single  member  of  this  House  has  ever 
read  the  Canadian  tariff.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Treasurer  has  ever  seen  or  knows  that  tariff. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  have  read  it  through  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member 
says  that  he  has  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  he  has 
not  done  so.  This  is  perhaps  saying  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  propose  to  show  that  what  I 
am  saying  is  correct.  Do  honourable  mem- 
bers know  that  the  tariff  placed  in  this  table 
annexed  to  the  Budget,  that  is  put  down  as  the 
Canadian  tariff,  is  not  the  Canadian  tariff  at 
all  ?  Do  honourable  members  know  that  the 
tariff  the  Treasurer  has  laid  on  the  table,  bound 
up  with  his  Budget,  is  the  1890  tariff,  as 
amended  in  that  year?  Do  they  know  that 
there  was  a  new  tariff  last  year,  which  we  have 
never  seen,  and  which  does  not  appear  in  this 
table  ?  I  shall  prove  that.  I  have  before  me 
the  Canadian  tariff— I  have  here  the  Cana- 
dian statute,  and  it  shows  that  the  honour- 
able member  cannot  have  read  the  Canadian 
tariff.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  Govern- 
ment coming  down  with  a  proposal  to  make 
a  tariff  treaty  with  another  State  when  they 
have  never  read  the  tariff  of  the  State  that 
they  propose  to  make  the  treaty  with  ?  I  say 
that  the  Canadian  duties  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  1894  from  what  they  were  in  1890. 
I  propose  to  take  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  read 
down  a  few  of  the  items.  I  have  here  what 
may  be  called  Mr.  Ward's  Canadian  tariff,  and 
the  real  Canadian  tariff.  In  a  great  many  of 
the  items  they  agree,  and  in  a  great  many 
they  disagree. 


Hatchets  and 

axes 
Scythes 
Rollers      and 

hoes 
Forks,  Bhovels, 

and  spades 
Cordage 

Twine 

Twine,  binder 
Leather,   sole 


Mr.  Ward's 
Canadian  Tariff. 


Boots  &  shoes 
Saddlery   and 

harness 
Furniture     ... 
Horned  cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Frozen      or 

fresh  meat 


35  per  cent,  ad 

vcuorem 
10s.  per  dozen   ... 
25  per  cent,  and 

a^d.  each 
48.  per  dozen  and 

25  per  cent, 
id.    per   lb.  and 

10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 
|d.  per  lb.  and  15 
'    per  cent, 
tanned,  but  un- 
'    dressed,  10  p.c. 
25  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent, 
lid.  per  lb. 


The  Beal 
Canadian  Tariff. 


Bacon 

hams 
Fish     ... 


Hides  ... 
Milk, 
served 


and  I  l^d.  per  lb. 


i^.  per  lb.,  salt ... 
preserved,  30  per 
cent. 


pre- 


free 

35  per  cent. 


35  per    cent,   ad 

valorem. 
35  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
35    per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
28.  per  dozen  and 

25  per  cent. 
|d.  per  lb.  and  10 

per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
12^  per  cent, 
tanned,     15     per 

cent, 
undressed,  10  per 

cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

n.e.8.,  20  per  cent. 

)  free,  if    to    im- 

i     prove  stock. 

n.e.8.,  l^d.  per  lb. ; 
mutton  and 
lamb,  35  p.c. 

n.e.8..  Id.  per  lb. 

^.  per  lb.,  salted 
50   cents   per  100 

lb. ;  preserved  in 

oil,  30  p.c. 
free, 
condensed,      1^. 

per  lb. 
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Then,  take  wool.  It  is  put  down  here 
at  l§d.  per  pound,  but  in  this  other 
tariff  it  is  only  certain  classes  of  wool  that  are 
taxed  at  all. 

Mr.  WARD.— Yes,  but  they  were. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Of  course  they  were.  But 
is  the  honourable  member  aware  of  the  position 
now  ?  I  will  read  what  appears  here :  *'  Wool, 
l^d.  per  pound  " — that  is  what  is  in  this  table; 
but  that  is  not  the  tari£f  at  all.  It  is  only  l^d. 
per  pound  on  wool,  it  expressly  mentions,  that 
can  be  produced  in  Canada. 


Wool  ... 


Mr.  Ward's 
Canadian  Tariff. 


li^.  per  lb. 


The  Real 
Canadian  Tariff. 


lid.  per  lb.,if  simi- 
lar to  wool  pro- 
duced in  Canada 
(Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  Lincoln- 
shire, South- 
down or  lustre 
wools  to  other 
wools);  other 
wools  free. 


And  so  on  ;  merino  wools  and  several  others  are 
free.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  main  items  of  the 
tariff,  and  I  might  go  on  right  through  the  list. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  the  items  the  same  in 
both  tariffs.  The  duty  on  barley  is  different, 
for  example.  I  have  got  it  all  taken  out  here. 
Kerosene  is  different.  Let  me  give  the  other 
items : — 


Mr.  Ward's 

The  Real 

Canadian  Tariff. 

Blankets         ) 
Cloths            ; 

5d.  per  lb.  and  20 

5d.  per  lb.  and  25 

per  cent. 
5d.  per  lb.  and  20 

per  cent. 
5d.  per  lb.  and  25 

Tweeds           ) 
Flannels         f 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Rugs    

25  per  cent. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

Flax     

scutched,  Ad.  per 
lb.;  washed,  Id. 
per  lb. 

free. 

Barley 

Tid.  per  bushel ... 
5d.  per  bushel   ... 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

Oats     

5d.  per  bushel. 

"Wheat 

7id.  per  bushel ... 
3s.  2d.  per  bushel 

7id.  per  bushel. 

Wheat-flour... 

38. 2d.  per  bushel. 

Seeds  

10  p.c.  in  bulk,  25 

10    per    cent,   in 
bulk.  25  percent. 

p.c.  in  small  par- 

cels 

in  small  parcels. 

Coal     

28.  6d.  per  ton    ... 

28. 6d.  per  ton. 

Kerosene 

SJd.  per  gallon  ... 

25  per  cent.;  dis- 
tilled. 3d.  per  gal. 

Safes 

30  per  cent. 

Organs 

428.  to   125s.  and 
15  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

Pianos 

104s.  to  206s.  and 
20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

Tallow 

Jd.perlb 

20  per  cent. 

Lumber     and 

sawn,  not  shaped. 

free,  if  only  sawn 

timber 

free;  other  kinds. 

and     only     par- 
tially shaped. 

20  per  cent. 

Any  person  going  down  the  Canadian  tariff 
and  comparing  it  with  the  treaty  tariff  will  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Ministry  have  not  even  read  the  tariff  that 
is  in  force  now.  Was  there  ever  a  bigger  farce 
in  any  country  in  the  world?  I  have  not  had 
time  to  look  into  the  South  Australian  tariff ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  same  state.  I  hope  it 
Sir  R.  Stout 


is  not ;  but  there,  at  all  events,  is  the  position 
as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  We  come  now 
to  the  other  proposals.  What  are  the  other 
proposals  but  those  chosen  for  Customs  duties 
purposes?  These  are  the  other  proposals  of 
the  tariff.  Then,  I  might  point  out  one  thing 
more,  and  this  is  in  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  about  our  loan,  and  the  cost  of  our  loan. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  falling  off  since  July,  1894,  up  to  the  time 
our  loan  was  floated.  I  have  here  a  statement 
of  the  rise  in  stocks : — 


I  have  not  time  to  deal  more  fully  with  that. 
It  shows,  however,  that  we  made  no  great  bar- 
gain by  getting  £94  Ss.  9d.  for  our  S-per-oents. 
And  now.  Sir,  what  is  the  position  in  dealing 
with  our  finances  ?  What  are  really  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government?  We  are  to  have 
additional  burdens  cast  on  us  for  additional 
mail-services ;  and  how  is  that  additional 
revenue  to  be  raised?  Sir,  this  is  a  taxing 
Budget.  It  is  a  Budget  admitting  on  its  face 
that  we  are  in  need  of  money.  And  how  are  we 
to  get  that  money  ?  We  are  to  get  that  money 
on  deceased  persons'  duties,  and  by  taxing  the 
workers  of  this  colony  by  way  of  tariff.  That 
is  the  proposal.  And  now,  Sir,  we  hear  a  great 
deal,  and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal,  during 
this  debate,  when  some  have  spoken  about  the 
enormous  benefit  that  what  is  called  *'  Liberal- 
ism*' has  conferred  on  this  colony  and  on  its- 
workers.  Sir,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  in  a  magazine  of 
what  a  philosopher  says  is  the  custom  in  China. 
He  says  that  the  Chinese  carry  their  system  of 
sham-offerings  to  their  gods  very  far.  They 
make  paper  models  of  their  property,  utensils, 
and  money,  and  burn  them  to  propitiate  the 
deities  they  worship,  and  they  think  their 
gods  can  be  deceived  and  humbugged  in  that 
way,  and  that  their  gods  will  think  that 
these  paper  offerings  are  real  things.  Kow, 
the  honourable  gentleman  thinks  the  people 
of  this  colony  can  be  humbugged;  and  he 
thinks,  at  any  rate,  that  his  party  can  be 
easily  humbugged.  That  is  the  position  we 
are  placed  in  at  the  present  moment.  How 
have  the  workers  been  dealt  with?  Kever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  colony  have  we 
had  so  much  genuine  distress  existing  as  exists 
at  the  present  moment.  Do  we  not  hear 
of  soup-kitchens  being  started  ?  Nothing  dis- 
tresses ine  more  than  the  idea  that  the  working- 
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people  in  this  colony,  willing  and  able  to  work, 
have  actually  to  descend  to  the  kind  of  charity 
we  hear  of  in  what  may  be  termed  old  and 
effete  countries,  and  that  things  are  happening 
here  which  have  perhaps  only  happened  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  And  how  are  our 
workers  to  be  assisted  ?  They  have  not  to  de- 
pend only  on  the  Government  to  assist  them  in 
getting  work.  The  charitably-disposed  people 
are  raising  funds  in  the  different  centres,  and 
the  disposal  of  those  funds  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  the  result  being 
that  the  workers  are  not  to  get  a  fair  dav's  wage 
for  their  labour  from  the  money  held  by  these 
Boards,  but  they  have  actually  to  work  at  the 
reduced  wages  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  without  any 
allowance  being  made  for  wet  weather.  Does 
any  one  mean  to  say  that  the  workers  of  this 
colony  are  any  better  off  now  than  they  were 
two  or  three  years  ago  ?  Remember,  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  whole  of  the  blame  for  this 
rests  with  the  Government.  I  am  not  charging 
them  with  that ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  say, 
when  presenting  any  of  their  policy  measures, 
that  they  have  done  anything  for  the  workers, 
because,  as  I  say,  the  workers  are  no  better  off 
than  they  were  before.  They  are  acting  like 
the  Chinese,  for  they  think  that  by  giving  the 
people  paper  benefits  they  can  be  deluded  and 
deceived.  But,  Sir,  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  neither  be  deluded  nor  deceived ;  and, 
so  far  as  this  Budget  is  concerned,  I  say  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  taxation,  and  nothing  but 
an  increase  of  our  debt.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  high 
general  policy.  There  is  a  policy ;  but  I  ask, 
o€ui  any  honourable  gentleman  stand  up  and 
say  that  there  is  any  policy  or  any  idea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-people  in  this  Budget  ? 
We  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  all  classes  of  the  commimity 
prosperous,  and  I  say  we  can  only  do  that  by 
exercising  strict  economy  in  our  expenditure, 
and  not  by  relying  on  the  foreign  money- 
lender. The  policy  in  last  year's  Budget,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  detrimental  to  us.  We 
were  saying  this  to  the  people  :  *'  Give  us  your 
money  and  we  will  utilise  it  for  you."  Happily, 
so  far  as  the  Consols  are  concerned,  that 
has  beon  a  failure,  as  I  predicted  it  would  be, 
for  during  the  last  quarter  we  have  only  had 
the  munificent  sum  of  £365  deposited  for  the 
whole  period— April,  May,  and  June— only  £365 
altogether ;  and  the  other  sums  put  in  did  not 
practically  come  from  the  savings  of  the  people. 
And  now  I  venture  to  point  out  to  the  House 
what  this  Budget  really  means  :  so  far  as  taxa- 
tion and  so  far  as  our  revenue  are  concerned, 
they  will  have  to  be  increased,  if  we  are  to  go 
on  as  we  are  going.  The  more  reliance  there  is 
on  the  foreign  money-lender  the  greater  injury 
we  are  doing  to  our  people.  I  believe  that  our 
industries  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  give 
employment  to  our  people,  and,  if  this  can  be 
done,  let  us  have  an  alteration  in  the  tariff.  I 
also  believe  that  in  doing  that  you  have  to  look 
to  the  people  getting  their  money  properly  em- 
ployed. And  in  this  connection  we  have  a  great 
amount  of   talk  about  the  reduction  in  the 


price  of  interest.  Why,  what  will  be  the  result- 
of  that?  I  believe  the  result  of  that  may 
perhaps  bo  to  afford  a  little  assistance  to  the 
few  farmers  who  have  secured  loans.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  benefit  the 
country  much  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  interest- 
of  our  Savings-Bank  still  further,  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  our  Government  In- 
surance and  our  Public  Trust  still  further.  I 
say  the  colony  will  not  be  benefited  by  that. 
I  know  that  a  threat  is  held  out  here  against 
all  other  insurance  companies.  On  page  xxv. 
of  the  Budget  the  Treasurer  tells  us, — 

**  In  connection  with  this  I  desire,  however,, 
to  point  out  that,  unless  other  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  agreeable  to  conform  to 
the  system  which  has  been  initiated  by  the  Go- 
vernment, we  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  any 
undue  advantage  to  be  gained  by  them  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government  institutions  from 
the  colony's  action  in  lowering  interest-rates." 
I  do  not  know  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man intends  to  do,  but  the  publication  of  a. 
statement  of  this  kind  is  quite  enough  in  itself 
to  injure  the  credit  of  the  colony,  and  any- 
thing which  stops  the  investment  of  capital  in 
the  colony  must  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  colony  as  a  whole.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  half  an  hour's  further  time,  because  there 
are  many  things  in  the  Budget  I  should  like  to 
discuss.  However,  the  time-limit  prevents  my 
discussing  them,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
for  it.  This  Budget  is  better  than  last  year's 
Budget  in  this  respect :  that  there  are  not  so 
many  wild- cat  proposals,  but,  so  far  as  showing 
us  any  light  for  the  future  guidance  of  this 
colony,  there  is  no  light  in  the  way  of  reducing 
our  taxation,  no  light  in  the  nature  of  re- 
ducing our  grievous  burdens — no  light  what- 
ever. This  is  virtually  a  kind  of  vote-catching. 
Budget.  Why  the  Treasurer  should  seek  to 
alter  his  Budget  after  a  week's  cogitation 
ajnongst  his  friends  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be 
that  he  considers  it  is  more  important  to  please 
his  party  than  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  colony 
as  a  whole.  Sir,  I  exceedingly  regret  the  posi- 
tion. I  warn  this  House  and  the  country  that 
the  Government  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  in  dealing  with  our  finances  ;  and  unless 
we  take  care  the  result  must  be  calamitous  to 
us,  and  deeply  so  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Sir,  we  have  just  listened 
to  a  very  able  speech  from  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout),  more 
Earticularly  so  if  taken  as  coming  from  one 
riefed  by  the  enemies  of  the  people.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard  about  high 
ideals  and  highfalutin'  policy,  something  supe- 
rior to  anything,  that  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  comprehend  except  the  honourable 
gentleman.  But  by  your  works  shall  you  be 
judged,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  must 
be  judged  by  his  works  and  not  by  his  expres- 
sions, and  we  are  bound  to  judge  of  him,  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  him,  by  their 
works  ;  and  I  ask  this  House  to  take  this  as  the 
point  between  the  present  Government  and 
past  Administrations,  and  I  think  I  shall  prove,, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  it,  that  the  policy  of 
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the  present  Government,  and  the  policy  of  the 
present  Liberal  party,  is  progressive  and  prac- 
tical— not  saying  one  thing  and  doing  another. 
I  shall  show  later  on  as  I  proceed,  as  regards 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  as  regards  the 
honowing  policy  of  the  country,  and  by  facts 
-which  the  honourable  gentleman  cannot  dis- 
pute, that,  judged  by  the  past,  the  country  is 
perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  those  members  supporting  them 
And  who  are  true  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  commenced  his 
speech  this  evening  by  complaining  of  the  time- 
limit.  Who  was  on  the  Committee  who  agreed 
to  the  change,  and  never  raised  a  single  protest 
against  the  time-limit  and  the  one-hour  speech  ? 
Hot  one  single  protest  emanated  from  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  Then  we  come  to  another 
question :  Honourable  members  who  read  will 
recollect  when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  had  his 
public  and  private  honour  impeached,  and  I 
rose  and  pleaded  that  an  extension  of  time 
might  be  given  him  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  that  had  been  made  in  his  absence. 
Who  was  the  only  member  in  the  House  who 
refused  the  Colonial  Treasurer  the  opportunity 
-of  putting  himself  right  before  the  country? 
The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  was  the 
only  man  in  this  House  who  refused  to  allow 
that  to  be  done.  Yet  he  has  —  if  I  may  be 
•allowed  to  use  the  word — the  audacity  in  deal- 
ing with  our  finance  to  say  that  he  has  been 
gagged  and  that  freedom  of  speech  has  been  de- 
nied him  by  the  passing  of  the  Standing  Orders. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  had  accorded  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  that  which  he  was  entitled 
to,  and  which  every  man  in  the  House  is  en- 
titled to  whose  integrity  is  impeached 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  referring  to  apast 
•debate. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — I  was  not  referring  to  a  past 
•debate. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  say  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  referring  to  a  past  debate,  and  to  what 
took  place  when  the  Treasurer  moved  his  motion 
in  reference  to  the  pecurities  in  London. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  Premier  will  not  be 
■allowed  to  refer  to  a  previous  debate. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — I  was  not  referring  to  a  past 
•debate.  I  was  referring  to  a  question  that  was 
put  to  the  House  as  to  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  the  Standing  Orders  might 
be  extended  on  the  occasion  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  speaking  in  rebuttal  of  the  charges 
levelled  against  him  during  his  absence.  There 
'was  no  debate  at  all.  I  was  about  to  say,  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
— and  the  position  would  be  the  same  if  it 
were  that  of  any  other  man,  because  we  are 
all  equal — being  impeached,  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  the  one  who  refused 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— You  broke  your  word. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  hope  the  honourable 
.gentleman  will  see  the  propriety  of  not  apply- 
ing such  words  to  a  member  of  this  House.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  one  member  should 
be  allowed  to  state  that  another  member  has 
broken  his  word. 
Mr.  Seddon 


Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  withdraw  the  word,  and  I 
will  say  that  the  honourable  gentlemen  gave  a 
pledge  which  he  did  not  keep. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— I  did  nothing  of  the  kind; 
and  I  believe  the  honourable  gentleman  in- 
terrupting never  did  keep  a  pledge.  '  It  has 
been  complained  that  returns  have  not  been 
given,  and  that  because  returns  have  not  been 
given  the  honourable  gentleman  was  not  in  a 
position  to  properly  debate  this  Financial 
Statement.  Now,  the  Treasurer,  being  unable 
to  lay  the  returns  on  the  table  of  the  House 
on  Friday  night,  circulated  chem  privately 
amongst  members,  and  honourable  members 
here  will  support  me  when  I  make  that  state- 
ment. Then,  the  honourable  member  asks.  Why 
did  not  Ministers  answer  questions  to-day? 
Sir,  the  debate  proceeds,  and,  as  matters  arise, 
members  fill  the  Order  Paper  with  questions. 
Ministers  are  on  their  trial  in  respect  to  their 
Budget,  and  we  are  to  give  them  the  informa- 
tion— what  for  ?  It  is  like  supplying  ammnni- 
tion  to  your  enemy  to  shoot  you  down. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— It  is  only  the  facU 
we  want. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— When  facts  are  given  they 
are  doubted.  Now,  Sir,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber stated  that  these  securities  were  not  in 
London  at  the  time  mentioned.  What  has  he 
been  doing  ?  He  has  been  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  Treasurer 
as  regards  the  securities  being  in  London 
was  incorrect.  I  ask  honouraole  members 
this:  Is  it  fair,  is  it  in  accordance  with  fair- 
play,  that,  when  a  Commission  of  inquiry  is 
going  on,  he  should  prejudice  the  position  by 
making  the  statement  he  made?  He  must 
be  aware  that  he  asked  for  the  fullest  informnb- 
tion  on  this  point,  and  that,  on  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  the  Government  agreed 
to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
officers  on  this  very  subject.  The  question 
was  brought  before  the  Committee,  which  sat 
and  approved  of  it,  and  came  down  to  the 
House  with  a  report  upon  it.  They  prejudiced 
the  position  by  moving  a  statement  reiterating 
it  again.  I  say  that  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  only  wait  for  the  fullest  investigation 
everything  said  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will 
be  proved.  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to  fight  in  this 
way.  The  Public  Accounts  Committee  is  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  and  I  say  it  is  pre- 
judicing the  position  in  a  way  for  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  will  know,  from  his 
training,  if  he  did  that  before  a  Court  of  law, 
he  would  be  judged  guiltv  of  contempt,  and 
probably  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  the  gene- 
ral verdict  would  be,  *'  Serve  him  right."  Then, 
the  honourable  gentleman  says  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  was  placed  in  a  most  humiliating 
position  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Shall  I  say,  then,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  proposals  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  gentleman 
admits  that.  Well,  past  history  shall  be  given 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  and  we  will 
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jadge  as  to  what  is  the  position  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
First  of  all,  I  may  say  that  I  wondered  why 
the  honourable  gentleman  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Royal  Commission.  We 
have  had  Committees  asked  for  here  in  refer- 
ence to  clause  21;  we  haye  been  asked  for 
Committees  in  reference  to  the  Serjeant-at- 
Aims;  and  we  had  the  honourable  gentleman 
day  by  day  last  year  asking  for  Commit- 
tees for  all  sorts  of  things.  This  session  he 
has  learned  a  lesson,  for  he  has  not  asked  for 
the  usual  Committees  of  inquiry.  I  should 
have  thought,  therefore,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  would  be  the  last  man  to  object  to 
a  Commission  on  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff.  Being  so  anxious  for  inquisi- 
torial Committees  of  inquiry  on  every  other 
subject,  why  should  he  object  to  the  Tariff  Com- ' 
mission  ?  I  say  the  Government,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  the  colony  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Had  it  not  been  for 
their  inquiries  the  Colonial  Treasurer  would 
not  have  been  able  to  bring  down  any  tariff 
proposals  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  country.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
adopt  the  whole  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
report  of  the  TarifE  Commission.  The  respon- 
sibility, of  course,  is  cast  upon  us ;  and  we 
have  gone  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  say 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of 
that  Commission  for  their  labours.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  alluded  to  in  the  way  the 
honourable  gentleman  wishes  to  allude  to  it. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  owing  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  not  having  been  ac- 
cepted in  their  entirety,  the  Cc^mission  will 
feel  a  little  sore,  and  he  does  his  best  to 
drop  a  little  salt  into  the  wound.  He  wishes  to 
make  out  that  the  Government  have  ignored 
their  recommendations,  and  hence  they  ought 
to  oppose  the  modified  proposals  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer.  He  will  signally  fail,  because 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  Commission 
were  men  of  good  stuff,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  led  away  by  the  special  pleading  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  Now,  take  a  compari- 
son here  with  their  Colonial  Treasurer's  action 
when  they  appealed  to  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  carry  the  tariff  proposals.  We  will  take  the 
Hansard  of  1886,  Volume  61.  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  was  then  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Sir  Julius  Vogel,  says  here, — 

**I  am  far  from  deprecating  the  lines  of 
party,  but  there  are  some  subjects  that  may 
with  advantage  be  considered  with  a  temporary 
emancipation  from  party  obligations.  At  any 
rate,  the  Committee  will  do  justice  to  my 
desire  to  place  before  honourable  members, 
free  from  all  acerbity,  views  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  are  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  colony." 

Now,  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  commenced  his  remarks  last  night 
by  asking  the  same  thing.  He  asked  that  the 
tariff  proposals  should  be  considered  irrespec- 
tive of  party.  Well,  I  hope  that  the  appeal 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will  be  met  in 


a  much  better  way  than  was  the  appeal  made- 
by  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  If  honourable  gentlemen 
will  turn  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  the 
9th  July  of  that  year  they  will  find  this  : — 

"The  Hon.  Mr.  Stout,  with  leave  of  the 
House,  moved,  and  the  question  was  proposed,. 
*That  this  House  rescind  the  resolutions  on 
Customs  duties  passed  on  the  19th  June,  1886,. 
except  so  far  as  the  said  resolutions  authorisecU 
the  imposition  of  the  following  duties — namely» 
spirits,  .  .  .  and  except  so  far  as  the  said 
resolutions  provided  that  any  duties  imposed 
under  the  resolutions  passed  should  be  refunded 
if  not  confirmed  by  Act.' 

'*And  the  question  being  put,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  affirmative." 

Sir,  who  was  humiliated  on  that  occasion  ?' 
Who  stood  in  the  most  humiliating  position  at 
that  time  ?  The  honourable  gentleman.  And 
let  me  say  this  to  him :  Never  let  him  again* 
speak  on  tariff  proposals  about  feeling  humili- 
ated. Let  him  try  to  be  generous  to  honour- 
able gentlemen.  I  will  say  it  was  against  his 
wish  that  the  course  taken  by  his  Government 
in  1886  was  adopted ;  but  he  was  the  Premier 
and  leader,  and  should  have  put  down  his  foot, 
as  I  should  have  done.  But  the  honourable 
gentleman  gave  way,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Liberal  party  never  recovered  from  that 
blow  until  the  general  elections  of  1890.  My 
honourable  friend  the  Minister  of  Lands  re- 
minds me  that  I  told  him  so.  I  did  tell  him 
so ;  I  warned  him  as  to  what  would  happen ; 
and  the  following  year  we  were  defeated.  The 
tariff  proposals  the  Government  placed  before 
the  House  were  not  acceptable,  and  that  was  the 
time  to  have  gone  to  the  country  on  those  tariff 
proposals,  and  we  should  have  done  so  had  the 
honourable  gentleman's  convictions  been  given 
effect  to,  and  the  Liberal  party  would  not  have 
been  annihilated  in  the  way  it  was  in  1887.  Now 
we  come  to  the  Financial  Statement  of  1887. 
We  find  that  at  this  first  Statement  of  1887 
further  proposals  were  submitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment; and  with  what  result?  With  the 
result  that  they  went  into  Committee,  and, 
the  tariff  proposals  notwithstanding,  the  Go- 
vernment gave  way,  and  nearly  every  item  pro* 
posed  was  rejected.  We  find  that  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson  moved  a  motion  that  the  main  pro- 
posals were  not  acceptable  to  the  House,  and 
the  result  was  a  defeat.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  1887,  and  compare 
the  position  then  with  the  position  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  With  regard  to  the  Cus- 
toms duties  of  the  1st  June,  we  find  :  **  On  the 
motion  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  Besolvedf  That  this 
House  rescind  the  resolutions  concerning  the 
Customs  duties  passed  on  the  10th  day  of  May 
last." 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Then,  Sir,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  says,  **  Hear,  hear,"  let  him  compare 
it  with  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  stated  as 
to  the  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to 
the  treaties  with  Canada  and  South  Australia, 
when  he  explained  that  they  were  subject  to 
modification  by  the  House.    Now,  as  regards 
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the  tariff  proposals,  and  one  of  the  proposals 
we  have  placed  before  the  House,  and  three  or 
four  items  that  have  been  before  the  country, 
it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  danger.  I 
say  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  to  fear 

•  as  is  apprehended  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
those  proposals.  Bat  I  say,  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  with  our  combined  intellect  brought 
to  bear,  with  the  experience  of  those  honour- 
able  members  who  are  in  the  House,  and  those 
who  are  behind  us,  we  are  not  lowering  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  public  when  we  say, 
under  these  circumstances,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  majority  of  honourable  members  in  this 
House  being  in  favour  of  the  modifications  in 
the  items  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  them  in  so  far  only  as  they  shall  not 

-  disorganize  our  finance.  Because  we  are  only 
doing  what  the  honourable  gentleman  has  ever 
urged  in  this  House :  we  are  endeavouring  to 
rule  by  a  majority,  and  not  by  a  three-fifths 
majority.  Then,  Sir,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to 
my  honourable  friends  on  the  olher  side,  in 

•  case  they  may  also  fall  in  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  on  this  subject. 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  when  he  brought  down  his 
proposals  in  1888,  said  this  : — 

**  I  have  said  careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  details  of  our  proposals ;  but  I  can  hardly 
hope,  in  so  complicated  a  matter  as  a  complete 
revision  of  our  tariff,  where  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  far 
as  possible  reconciled,  and  where  it  is  impera- 
tive, as  in  this  case,  to  raise  a  large  revenue, 
— I  say  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  errors  and 
.  anomalies  will  not  be  found.  I  trust,  however, 
that,  if  any  such  there  are,  they  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee,  be  amended  or 
removed." 

This  was  what  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  said;  and 
was  he  humiliated  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment ?  Did  we  on  that  side  of  the  House  treat 
him  as  the  Opposition  and  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout)  are  treat- 
ing the  Government  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  assisted  Sir  Harry  Atkin- 
son against  his  own  friends  to  make  a  complete 
tariff,  and  we  did  not  reproach  him  with  being 
'humiliated  because  ho  claimed  our  assistance 
and  asked  that  his  proposals  should  be  dealt 
with  as  all  proposals  in  such  a  serious  matter 
as  the  tariff  should  be  dealt  with.  I  might  say 
here,  Sir,  that  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
will  be  found  what  happened  in  Committee. 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson  moved  the  recommittal  of 
the  proposals,  and  asked  the  House  to  approve 
of  that  course,  and  they  were  modified  accord- 
ingly. I  remember,  Sir,  that  several  members 
in  opposition  at  that  time  modified  the  pro- 
posals on  recommittal.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson 
met  the  House  fairly,  and  on  an  occasion  like 
this  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  treating  the 
House  fairly  in  making  the  statement  he  did. 
Honourable  members  opposite  had  prepared 
their  speeches  based  on  the  proposals  of  the 

•  Government,  and  they  found  they  had  to  re- 
cast all  they  had  prepared,  and  they  and  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  were  some- 
what irritated.    The  time  he  has  devoted  to 

Mr,  Seddon 


recasting  what  he  had  prepared  to  say  ha« 
irritated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  novir  tells 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  he  is  in  a  humiliated 
position.  We  come  to  the  next  question,  how 
the  public  debts  have  been  increased.  I  shall 
place  before  the  House  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
wGbs  the  head.  We  will  take,  as  he  supposes,  the 
years  1891  to  1895,  each  year,  and  we  will  com- 
pare what  was  done  by  other  Governments  and 
how  far  the  indebtedness  of  the  colony  has  been 
increased.  Under  the  head  **  Loans  raised  and 
moneys  borrowed  "  from  the  31st  March,  1S84, 
to  the  Slst  March,  1891,  we  find  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  the  head  increased  the  indebtedness  of  the 
colony  by  £5,210,316.  Then,  Sir,  we  take  the 
Atkinson  Administration  from  1887  to  1891,  and 
they  increased  the  indebtedness  by  £4,224,596. 
I  will  give  the  respective  years  to  the  honourable 
gentleman.  In  1884-85  it  was  increased  by 
£2,033,700.  The  honourable  member  said  to- 
night that  we  had  increased  it  by  two  millions. 
I  shall  prove  that  his  figures  are  not  correct. 
I  shall  prove  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  correct,  and  that  we  have 
increased  it  by  only  a  million  and  a  half.  It 
has  taken  us  five  years  to  increase  the  public 
debt  to  that  extent.  Now,  in  the  year  1884-65  it 
was  increased  by  the  large  sum  of  £2,033,700 — 
not  two  millions,  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  three  mil- 
lions. In  1885-86  it  was  increased  by  £1,370,500 ; 
in  1886-87  it  was  increased  by  £1,806,116: 
or  a  total  of  £5,210,316.  Then  we  come  to  the 
Atkinson  Administration.  In  1887-88  the  debt 
was  increased  by  £2,105,584 ;  in  1888-89  by 
£1,201,012;  in  1889-90  by  £357,200;  and  in 
1890-91  by  £560,800 :  or  a  total  of  £4,224,596 
in  three  years.  That,  Sir,  is  the  increase  of  the 
debt.  Then  I  will  take  the  gross  and  the  net 
public  debt.  On  the  Slst  March,  1884,  the  gross 

Sublic  debt  wa^  £31,071,582,  and  the  net  pablio 
ebt  £29,636,633.  On  the  Slst  March,  1886, 
the  gross  public  debt  was  £35,741,653,  and  the 
net  public  debt  £34,314,454  —  an  increase  of 
over  five  millions.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man told  us  it  was  quibbling  to  state  about 
the  gross  debt  and  the  net  debt ;  but  we  find 
his  gross  debt  and  his  net  debt,  and  I  have 
given  the  figures.  We  come  now  to  the  Atkin- 
son Administration.  On  the  Slst  March,  1887, 
the  gross  public  debt  was  £35,741,653,  and 
the  net  public  debt  £34,314,454.  On  the 
Slst  March,  1891,  the  gross  public  debt  was 
£38,830,350,  and  the  net  debt  £37,343,308,  the 
increase  of  the  gross  debt  being  £3,088,679, 
and  of  the  net  debt  £3,028,854.  The  increase 
made  by  the  Ballance-Seddon  Government  is 
£3,653,702  less  than  the  increase  made  by  the 
Stout  Government,  and  £2,667,892  less  than 
that  by  the  Atkinson  Government.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
grets the  past,  and,  owing  to  the  evils  which 
accrued  after  his  increasing  the  public  debt, 
he  is  now  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  and 
from  that  standpoint  he  is  hectoring  and  lec« 
turing  the  House.  If  so,  I  can  understand  it. 
Here  is  the  bright  side  of  the  matter :  Taking 
the  years  from  the  Slst  March,  1891,  to  the 
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3l8t  March,  1895,  the  position  is  as  follows : 
The  gross  debt  in  1891  was  £38,830,350 ;  in  1895 
it  was  £40,386,964,  an  increase  of  £1,556,614  for 
the  four  years.  That,  Sir,  is  the  true  position 
as  regards  the  increase  of  the  national  indebted- 
ness of  the  colony. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— What  is  the  net  debt? 

Mr,  SEDDON.— In  1891  it  was  £37,343,308; 
in  1895  it  was  £39,635,082— an  increase  of 
JB2,291,724. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Just  what  I  said. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— But  the  honourable  gentle- 
man carefully  refrained  from  putting  this  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country:  that  the  Go- 
Temment  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  the  first 
year,  increased  the  indebtedness  of  the  colony 
by  over  three  millions,  and  in  three  years  by 
nearly  three  millions  and  a  quarter ;  while 
during  the  four  years  we  have  been  in  office 
the  gross  debt  has  only  increased  by  a  million 
«nd  a  half,  and  the  net  debt  by  a  little  over 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  I  shall  show  in 
A  few  minutes  that,  as  regards  the  increases 
made  by  us,  our  moneys  have  been  ex- 
pended in  quite  a  different  way  from  what 
they  were  by  the  honourable  member.  And 
by  this  Administration  we  have  something  to 
show — something  that  is  earning  money,  and 
which  helps  to  pay  interest  upon  the  increased 
indebtedness.  That  is  the  difference  as  between 
this  Government  and  past  Administrations. 
•Sir,  I  will  prove  thi^  in  two  minutes.  We  have 
the  issue  of  debentures  under  the  Government 
Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  £529,800;  "The 
Native  Land  Purchases  Act,  1892,"  £149,700; 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts  of  1892  and  1894, 
£64,066;  Cheviot  Estate  purchase,  £250,000; 
Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Act,  £184,000;  New  Zealand  Consols, 
£158,025 ;  the  Naval  and  Military  Settlers'  and 
Volunteers'  Land  Act,  £27,226:  so  that  we 
issue  under  this  heading  of  loans  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,362,817.  Sir,  the  total  amount  we  have 
increased  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  colony 
by,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  comparing 
the  expenditure  with  that  of  the  honourable 
■gentleman  under  the  same  headings,  the  whole 
increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  colony 
during  our  four  j ears'  term  of  office  is  a 
paltry  sum  of  £198,769;  because  I  say  that 
•under  all  these  items — loans  to  local  bodies — 
we  have  had  to  act  under  legislation.  Take 
the  expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  wise  expenditure,  but  it  is 
•under  Acts  of  Parliament  which  we  have 
not  passed,  but  of  which  we  approve.  Then,  as 
regards  the  Native-land  purchases,  what  have 
we  done?  The  Ministry  that  preceded  us 
■acquired  87,000  acres.  This  Administration 
has  acquired,  up  to  the  81st  March  last,  not 
less  than  one  million  acres  of  Native  lands. 
And  I  ask.  Sir,  will  any  member  of  this  House 
say  that  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
should  not  go  on  ?  Are  members  prepared  to 
stop  settlement  in  the  North  Island,  or  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  when  in  every  purchase 
we  have  made  I  say  there  is  a  fair  profit  to  the 
>oolony,  and   that  settlement  is   proceeding? 


Then,  I  ask,  was  the  purchase  of  the  Cheviot 
Estate  wrong  ?  Will  the  honourable  member 
say  it  was?  I  do  not  think  he  will  for  a 
moment.  Where  there  was  a  paltry  eighty- 
seven  persons,  we  have  now  a  thousand  persons 
living,  our  schools  and  land  under  cultivation, 
and  that  is  only  the  beginning.  I  believe  this 
will  extend,  and  that  over  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, where  before  this  there  was  nothing  but 
the  merino  and  a  few  shepherd  huts,  we  shall 
have  smiling  homes — civilisation,  and  civilisa- 
tion of  a  high  character,  such  as,  I  hope,  will 
commend  itself  to  the  honourable  member.  I 
wish  he  would  go  there  and  give  his  ideal 
to  the  people  of  Cheviot;  but  do  not  let  him 
tell  them  or  tell  the  House  that  they  have 
no  right  to  be  there.  Then  we  come  to  the 
question  of  Consols.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  £158.000  ;  but,  of  that  £158,000,  £150,000  is 
deposited  with  the  Colonial  Bank.  It  is  there. 
Will  the  honourable  gentleman  say  we  have 
not  got  that  money  to  show  ?  I  therefore  say 
it  is  wrong  to  debit  us  with  that  amount,  and 
charge  it  against  us  in  stating  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  colony.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
naval  and  military  settlers :  Who,  Sir,  caused 
that  expenditure  ?  It  was  the  honourable 
members  who  forced  the  Government  to  pass 
that  legislation,  and  if  we  did  not  give  those 
men  this  money  we  should  have  to  give  them 
Isknd,  and  I  say  the  land  was  worth  more  than 
the  debentures  we  gave  them.  I  am  defending 
every  single  item  which  has  helped  to  swell 
the  gross  indebtedness  of  the  colony,  and  I  have 
proved  now,  I  think  conclusively,  that  all  the 
honourable  member  has  said  with  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  indebtedness  of  the 
colony  should  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  special  plead- 
ing. Sir,  here  we  have  a  comparison  with 
what  was  done  by  the  Stout- Vogel  Government, 
who  were  only  in  office  three  years,  and  we  are 
less  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,677,892.  Here 
is  the  return,  **  Purchase  of  Native  Lands  from 
1884  to  the  3lBt  March,  1887,"  the  year  the 
honourable  member  (Sir  R.  Stout)  was  Pre- 
mier: the  amount  expended  foe  purchase  of 
Native  lands  during  that  period  was  £193,952, 
and  from  that  date  to  1891  it  was  only  £80,833. 
The  Atkinson  Government  increased  the  pub- 
lic indebtedness  by  £4,000,000;  but  it  only 
bought  Native  lands  to  the  extent  of  £80,000. 
Now,  as  regards  the  loans  to  local  bodies: 
To  the  3l8t  March,  1887.  they  only  paid 
£15,217  —  the  Act  had  not  long  come  into 
force— and  £237,822  under  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Construction  Act.  Then,  Sir,  we 
come  to  the  total  amount  as  compared  with 
what  we  have  paid.  In  one  instance,  as  I  have 
said,  take  our  purchase  of  Native  lands— we 
have  spent  £300,944.  As  against  the  paltry 
£15,000  for  loans  to  local  bodies  during  our  pre- 
decessors' term  of  office  for  three  years,  we  have 
given  no  less  than  £352,428.  I  say,  therefore, 
it  is  well  that  the  country  should  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  statement  as  to  the  true 
position  of  affairs,  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  the  increased  indebtedness  of  the 
colony.    At  all  events.  Sir,  we  have  been  very 
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careful  in  all  we  have  done  in  respect  of  this 
matter.  And  now  I  will  take  the  honour- 
able member  on  his  own  ground.  He  excised 
altogether  from  our  returns  everything  except 
revenue.  He  has  taken  away  the  accretions  of 
the  sinking  fund.  Unfairly,  I  think,  he  has 
eliminated  them  whilst  he  has  charged  against 
the  indebtedness  the  capital  amount  paid  for 
the  Cheviot  Estate ;  yet  he  did  not  give  us  credit 
as  regards  the  surplus  for  the  returns  on  behalf 
of  the  Cheviot  Estate.  It  is  not  fair  on  the  one 
side  to  charge  the  capital  invested,  and  on  the 
other  not  to  give  us  the  returns  from  it.  It 
was  said  in  the  speech  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  last  night 
that  he  gave  us  credit  last  year  for  having  a 
surplus.  Now,  during  the  Ballance-Seddon  Ad- 
ministration  he  gave  us  credit  for  having, 
all  told,  a  deficiency  of  £59,000.  Now,  to 
please  the  honourable  member,  I  will  give 
him  the  exact  figures,  and  show  how  far  it 
was  a  deficiency  tested  by  the  method  ap- 
plied by  the  honourable  member.  But  he 
committed  an  error ;  there  were  two  items  he 
did  not  eliminate.  He  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  that. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— Quite  accidentally. 

Mr.  SEDDON,— You  admit  that. 

Mr.  DUTHIE.— I  want  it  correct. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Very  well ;  I  will  teU  the 
honourable  member  what  the  position  would 
be  if  all  the  items  had  been  eliminated.  Take 
the  Atkinson  Administration  for  1884.  The  de- 
ficiency then  was  admitted  to  be  £71,665 ;  but, 
if  you  took  from  it  the  same  items  of  revenue 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  elimi- 
nated  from  our  finance  this  year,  the  deficiency 
would  have  been  £193,778.  Then,  in  March, 
1886,  when  Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  Treasurer,  the 
surplus  was  stated  to  be  £51,822,  but,  tested  by 
the  same  standard,  there  was  a  deficit  of  no 
less  than  £274,213.  We  then  comb  to  the  31st 
March,  1886.  The  surplus  was  given  there  at 
£17,475.  Why,  Sir,  there  was  actually  a  de- 
ficit, tested  by  the  honourable  member's  own 
standard— an  absolute  deficit  of  £286,549.  I 
say  that  last  year  we  had  £117,800  of  sinking- 
fund  accretions,  which  we  added,  and  which 
should  have  been  included  in  the  figures  the 
honourable  gentleman  gave.  Take  this  from 
the  surplus  of  £180,024,  and  there  still  remains 
a  surplus  of  £62,224.  In  this  matter  we  have 
only  done  what  the  law  says  we  must  do.  It  is 
through  the  law  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  instrumental  in  passing,  and  I  ask, 
Is  it  just  to  us  now,  whilst  we  are  carrying  out 
the  law,  and  whilst  we  say  we  are  entitled  by 
law  to  charge  to  the  revenue  the  accretions  of 
the  sinking  funds— is  it  right  for  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  make  the  statements  he  has 
made  ?  This  has  been  the  practice  in  Finan- 
cial Statements  for  years  past,  and  this  has 
been  done  under  a  law  which  he  passed 
and  which  he  now  tries  to  use  against  us. 
The  following  table  will  show  clearly  the 
position,  and  that  based  on  the  honourable 
gentleman's  standard,  for  the  years  men- 
tioned : — 
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Revenue  and  Expenditure  proper. 
3lBt  March,  1881  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson)— 

£ 
Revenue  ...  ...  ...    3,79B,SQ4 

Expenditure 8,919,988 

Deflcienoy,  £71,666. 
3l8t  March,  1885  (Sir  Julius  Vogel)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 


tures, £247,700) 
Expenditure    ... 


3.730,462 
4,004,675 


Surplus,  £51,822. 
3l8t  March,  1886  (Sir  Julius  Vogel)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 


tures, £252,200) 
Expenditure    ... 


3,888.868 
4,175,417 


Surplus,  £17,475. 
3lBt  March,  1887  (Sir  Julius  Vogel)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 


133,77S^ 


874.213- 


286.549- 


tures,  £251,000) 
Expenditure    ... 

Deficiency,  £146,556. 


3,751.482 
4,165,631 


415.04& 

£l,ie9.5eP 

Total  of  sinking-fund  debentures.  1884  to  1887, 
£750,900. 

31st  March,  1888  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben-         £  £ 

tures,  £258,184)  3,600,877 

Expenditure 4,241,108 

640.231 

Deficiency.  £528,603. 
3l8t  March,  1889  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 
tures, £263.200)  3.809,890 

Expenditure    ...  ...  ...    4,096,761 


Surplus,  £66,280. 
31st  March,  1890  (Sir  Harry  Atkinson)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 
tures, £2754«X))  4.021.739 

Expenditure 4,243,750 

Surplus,  £69,458. 
3lBt  March,  1891  (nine  months  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson,  and  three 
months  Mr.  J.  Ballance)— 

Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 
tures, £288,000)  4,158.773 

Expenditure 4,291.213 

Surplus,  £146,411. 


106.922. 


132,440 


£1,191.613 

Total  of  sinking-fund  debentures.  1888  to  1891, 
£1,084.584. 
31st  March,  1892  (Mr.  J.  Ballance)— 

Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben-  £  £ 

tures,  £282.300)  4,182,024 

Expenditure 4,312,978 


Surplus,  £168,140. 
3l8t  March,  1893  (Mr.  J.  G.  Ward)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 
tures, £280.300)  

Expenditure    ... 

Surplus.  £283.779. 
3l6t  March.  1894  (Mr.  J.  G.  Ward)— 
Bevenue  (sinking  -  fund  deben- 
tures. £284,500)  

Expenditure    ... 

Surplus,  £290,238. 
31st  March.  1895  (Mr.  J.  G.  Ward)— 
Bevenue  (sinking-fund  deben- 
tures, £117,800)  

Expenditure    ... 

Surplus.  £180,024. 


>-      130,954 


4,329.890 
4.294,166 


-36.794 


4.368,587 
4,386,359 


4,281,996 
4,266,712 


17.8 


-15,284 

£97.766 

Total  of  sinking-fund  debentures,  1892  to  1895» 
£964,900. 
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Here  is  a  fair  comparison  according  to  the 
standard  given  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
himself.  1  saj  it  is  unfair  and  wrong  to  us  to 
make  the  statements  which  he  has  made. 
Treasurer  after  Treasurer  and  Ministry  after 
Ministry  have  submitted  their  accounts  ac- 
cording to  the  system  we  have  followed,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  we  were  wrong  in  treating 
the  accounts  as  we  have  done,  and  it  is  said 
there  has  been  no  surplus.  As  to  the  past, 
those  men  are  not  here  to  answer  for  them- 
selves; and  is  it  right  that  they  should  be 
traduced  as  we  have  heard  them  to*  night, 
gauged  by  the  standard  given  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman  ?  Comparing  past  Administra- 
tions with  the  present  Administration,  and 
with  the  Administration  of  the  late  John  Bal- 
lance,  I  think  that  such  a  comparison  is  in 
favour  of  the  present  Government,  and  in 
favour  of  the  present  Liberal  party,  who  have 
carried  out  economies,  and  by  means  of  which 
economies  and  in  other  ways  they  have  dragged 
the  colony  from  the  depths  of  despair  into  which 
it  had  been  plunged ;  and  I  say  we  are  sailing 
now  into  port  with  fair  weather  behind  us. 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  loan-conversion,  to 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  referred  so 
much  to-night  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
it  was  the  present  Administration.  Who  is 
responsible  for  passing  the  law  under  which 
these  conversion  operations  have  been  effected  ? 
The  honourable  gentleman  himself.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  in  public  life.  Has  he 
ever  on  a  public  platform  condemned  the  law 
which  he  passed  ?  Is  the  House  prepared  to  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  loan-conversions, 
and  that  you  are  to  have  increased  taxation  to 
meet  that  position  ?  There  is  not  an  honour- 
able member  on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
dare  face  the  position.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson's 
Government  converted  loans  to  a  very  large 
amount.  Every  Government  has  converted 
loans.  They  know  very  well  they  are  in- 
creasing the  national  indebtedness,  because  the 
amount  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  is  added  to 
the  debt.  There  is.  however,  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest year  after  year.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  saved 
£83,000  a  year  during  the  term  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. We  up  to  last  year  saved  something 
like  £54,000.  This  year  I  think  the  amount 
will  be  very  much  larger.  And  so  it  goes  on. 
The  honourable  member  accused  us  unfairly. 
He  said  we  converted  and  paid  unfair  pre- 
miums. That  is  a  matter  left  to  the  experts. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  am  surprised  at  the 
honourable  member  condemning  what  we  are 
doing.  The  honourable  member  said  that 
strangers  would  be  misled  by  this  statement. 
The  House  was  told  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment last  year  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
intended  to  do  this  as  regards  the  interest. 
Members  of  this  House  have  not  been  taken  by 
surprise.  Did  the  honourable  member  protest 
against  it  last  session  ?  Not  by  a  single  word. 
Why  should  he  now  find  fault,  when  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  took  the  House  and  the 
country  into  his  confidence  ?  I  say  it  is  not 
what  strangers  may  say ;  it  is  what  the  people 
of  New  Zealand,  who  are  the  interested  parties, 
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may  say  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  them 
we  are  responsible;  we  are  not  responsible  to 
strangers  visiting  our  colony.  Now  I  come  to 
this  question  of  the  proposed  seizure  of  the 
sinking  funds.  The  honourable  member  has 
evidently  not  read  the  laws  under  which  we 
have  acted. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Yes. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — I  undertake  to  say  the 
honourable  member  could,  if  he  thought  fit, 
make  out  a  much  better  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment than  he  has  made  against  us.  The 
honourable  member  is  not  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Government,  whatever  he  may  be  to  some 

q  fwv     one  else.     Then,  Sir,  I  will  tell  the 

^•*^-  House  this :  that  when  "  The  Consoli- 
dated Stock  Act,  1884,"  was  passed,  it  autho- 
rised the  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  increase  of  the  sinking  funds.  The 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  will  not 
deny  that  the  Act  of  1884  is  incorporated  under 
"  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1891,"  and  also 
"  The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act, 
1886,"  which  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  is 
subject  to  its  provisions  ;  and  with  the  passing 
'of  that  Act  we  shall  understand  what  we  are 
doing.  To  make  the  matter  still  clearer,  I 
might  say  that  under  the  Act  of  1892  the  Go- 
vernment Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act  is  incor- 
porated, and  the  Government  Loans  to  Local 
Bodies  Act  provides,  inter  alia^  that  we  are 
entitled  to  issue  debentures  against  the  sinking 
funds.  The  honourable  member  has  told  the 
House  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  do  it ; 
but  I  say  that  the  Government,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  are  simply  carrying  out  the  law. 
We  are  not  so  hard  up  for  money.  Our  posi- 
tion is  that  we  do  not  want  to  violate  the 
law;  and,  although  the  honourable  member 
did  not  say  so,  it  is  provided  by  the  Act  of 
1886  that  a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent,  should 
be  set  aside,  and  the  Government  intended  to 
do  that.  Why  did  the  Government  pass  this 
measure  in  1886  ?  Why,  to  set  aside  the 
sinking  funds,  and  honourable  members  will 
believe  me  when  I  tell  them  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  who  passed  that  Act  was  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself,  that  the  Hon. 
John  Ballance  was  the  Premier  who  passed  ' 
the  Act  of  1891,  and  tiiat  not  one  penny  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  set  aside.  The  honourable 
member  has  no  right,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  say  that  there  was  no  sink- 
ing fund.  Then,  he  says  that  the  Government 
passed  an  Act  in  1892,  and  that  they  were  going 
to  seize  the  sinking  funds.  Well,  from  1^7  to 
1890  the  Atkinson  Government  was  in  office, 
and  during  those  three  years  not  one  farthing 
of  sinking  fund  was  set  aside.  The  honourable 
member  knows  this  very  well,  and  so  do  other 
honourable  members,  and  I  say  that  the  blame 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were  parties 
to  the  law  being  set  at  defiance.  I  say  that, 
although  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  passed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  ignored 
it  and  did  not  comply  with  its  provisions.  The 
honourable  member  time  after  time  has  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  returns  and  the  non- 
compliance with  the  law,  and  of  the  inaccuracy 
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of  refeums  that  past  Colonial  Treasurers  have 
laid  on  the  table,  under  the  Act  of  1886.  Let 
me  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  that  the 
Premier  in  1891,  the  late  Hon.  John  Ballance, 
^as  the  only  one  who,  imder  the  Act  of  1891, 
reduced  the  sinking  fund  from  2  per  cent,  to 
1^  per  cent.,  and  he  was  the  first  Colonial 
Treasurer,  who,  under  the  Act  of  1886,  set 
aside  sinking  fund  in  regard  to  loans  to  local 
bodies.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Sir  B.  Stout),  when 
Premier,  seized  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund 
when  he  was  in  office.  He  seized  it  at  that 
time,  and  he  must  have  been  aware  that  it  was 
a  seizure,  because  he  never  made  provision  for 
the  same  or  paid  it  as  by  law  directed.  These 
funds  ought  to  have  been  paid  back,  and  they 
ouRht  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners.  I  will  say  this:  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  was  almost  bordering 
on  audacity  to  say  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  improperly  and  unlawfully  getting  control 
of  and  seizing  this  money.  The  honourable 
gentleman  has  told  us,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, that  we  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  a  very  high  officer,  and  one  for. 
whom  we  all  have  such  a  very  great  feeling. 
Does  the  honourable  gentleman  mean  to  say, 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that  the  Auditor 
and  Controller -General  has  so  far  acted  im- 
properly that  he  has  unlawfully  and  improperly 
certified  that  the  same  are  available? — because 
he  is  the  authority  for  the  "  seizure,'*  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  terms  it.  The  honour- 
able member  will  nob  and  cannot  reply  to  that. 
I  say  that  what  we  have  done  we  have  done 
within  the  law ;  and  if  the  law  is  to  be  altered, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  House  are  in  favour  of 
altering  the  law,  let  it  be  done.  We  are  carry- 
ing out  the  law,  and,  although  the  amount  in- 
volved is  not  much,  the  principle  involved  is 
great.  The  honourable  gentleman  is  not  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  in  doing 
what  we  have  stated  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment we  are  acting  upon  the  advice  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  advise.  Then,  again,  the 
honourably  gentleman  complains  as  regards 
the  earnings  of  our  railways,  and  he  says  we 
have  no  right  to  credit  the  amoimt  which  the 
railways  charge  to  the  various  services  of  the 
colony.  It  is  true  that  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
ways are  set  down  at  £2  14s.  9d.  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  construction.  It  is  true  also  that, 
if  they  receive  what  they  are  entitled  to,  their 
earnings  are  then  to  be  fedrly  placed  before  the 
country.  In  justice  to  the  railways,  the  ser- 
vices they  rendered  would  bring  the  average 
earnings  up  to  £2  19s.  6d.  I  further  think 
that,  instecbd  of  paying  3  per  cent.,  as  given  in 
the  years  previous,  if  credited  with  the  value 
of  the  earnings  for  the  several  Government  de- 
partments it  will  be  shown  the  railways  paid 
something  like  £8  4s.  or  £3  5s.  on  the  cost  of 
construction.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  a 
wrong  thing  to  credit  the  railways  with  the 
services  rendered  to  other  departments,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  railways  did  not  do  justice  to  them; 
but  I  say  that,  if  they  carry  Volunteers,  and 
Mr.Seddon 


oarry  the  police  and  mails,  they  should  be 
credited  with  the  earnings.  We  must  also 
consider  the  fact  that  the  parcels- post  is  car- 
ried for  the  Post  Office.  This  is  about  50  per 
cent,  loss  to  the  railways  themselves,  for  in 
the  past  they  have  carried  these  huge  parcels 
without  any  payment.  I  have  submitted  the 
matter  to  railway  experts,  and  they  all  say  that 
the  Government  are  perfectly  justified  in  charg- 
ing to  the  earnings  of  the  railways  the  work 
done  by  the  railways  for  other  departments. 
The  honourable  gentleman  also  expressed  some 
regret  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  the 
land-tax;  but  let  me  tell  him  this:  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  quite  right.  We  fixed  a 
time  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  which  we 
found  convenient.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  state  of  ou,r  finances,  and  we  had  no  need 
for  this  money  to  be  collected  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly, but,  in  collecting  at  the  time  we  did, 
it  was  more  convenient,  as  it  gave  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  time  to  remit  the  money  Home.  I 
think  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  wise  in 
asking  the  House  to  sanction  the  early  collec- 
tion, and  in  telling  the  country  that  the  tax 
should  be  collected,  and  I  feel  sure  there  is  a 
majority  of  members  of  this  House  who  are 
prepared  to  support  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  preventing  what  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  our  credit 
ruined ;  we  do  not  wish  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  have  statements  made  that  we  had  to 
collect  the  land-tax  before  its  time  to  prevent 
fineuicial  disturbance.  We  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  collected  the  tax  to  save  the  general 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  and  we  saved  £11,000 
by  the  transaction.  We  did  not  inconvenience 
those  who  had  to  pay  the  tax,  and  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  made  it  very  plain  that  this  was  so. 
Then,  the  honourable  member  complained  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  not  read  this  Cana- 
dian tariff.  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman 
brought  the  tariff  and  every  detail  connected 
therewith  with  him  from  Canada. 

Sir  B.  STOUT.— Where  is  it? 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Where  is  it  ?  It  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
his  gift  of  clairvoyance,  claiming  as  he  does  to 
possess  information  as  to  everything  that  goes 
on  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Government 
Buildings,  would  know  where  it  is,  and  that 
he  could  at  once  have  told  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer as  to  what  was  in  this  tariff.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  said  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
had  not  read  this  tariff ;  but  I  sav  that  he  has 
no  right  to  say  so.  I  again  say  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  brought  the  tariff  with  him,  and, 
that  being  the  case,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
my  honourable  friend  had  not  read  it  ?  Yet  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout)  asks  the  House  to  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  under  the  circumstances  that  the 
Treasurer  could  have  done  so.  Then,  the 
honourable  member  said  that  we  were  not 
Liberals — that  we  did  not  do  what  was  right 
for  the  workers,  and  that  the  workers  would 
turn  upon  the  Government.  Let  me  tell  the 
honourable  member  this :  that  the  workers  axe 
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lioneat  and  intelligent.  They  read  what  is  done 
in  Parliament,  they  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  they  will  know  what  the  honourable  mem- 
l>er  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  They  will 
Jndge  him  and  those  who  are  opposing  the 
Government  by  their  works,  and  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
•colony  and  the  interests  of  the  workers  them- 
selves are  conserved  by  the  Government's  pro- 
posals. I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  go  into  the 
public  debt  and  the  tariff  question,  but  njy  time 
is  up.  If  I  had  the  time  I  could  show  that  in 
-the  reduction  of  our  salaries  here  in  the  esti- 
mates, with  the  extension  of  our  education  sys- 
-tem,  our  railways,  police,  post  and  telegraph 
-system — those  are  the  only  mcreases,  and  these 
increases  are  bound  to  go  on,  and  the  greater  the 
increase  in  the  Education  vote  the  better  I  like 
it.  For  the  good  of  our  young  people  who  are 
•growing  up,  we  must  educate  them.  We  must 
also  have  the  conveniences  furnished  by  post- 
and  telegraph- offices.  Let  members  take  the 
-schedule  item  by  item,  and  they  will  see  the 
total  increases  only  amount  to  £52,009  under 
the  heads  of  Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Educa- 
tion. The  total  increases  on  the  estimates  as 
•compared  with  the  estimates  for  last  year 
amount  to  a  paltry  £28,000,  and  for  these  three 
branches  of  the  service  the  increases  are 
^2,000.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would 
not  take  a  penny  o£E.  But  let  me  give  some 
^advice  to  the  honourable  gentleman.  It  is 
advice  that  he  is  very  fond  of  parading  in  the 
House.  I  will  read  it  to  the  House,  and  I  will 
.ask  the  honourable  member  to  think  over  it,  to 
sleep  over  it,  and,  before  we  get  through  this 
-debate,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  assistance 
'which  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  from 
a  man  of  his  great  ability.  Let  him  give  us 
that  as  a  statesman,  as  one  desiring  the  good 
of  all  classes  in  New  Zealand,  and,  if  he  does 
•that,  he  will  do  justice  to  New  Zealand.  I  will 
•conclude  my  speech,  Sir,  with  these  lines  : — 

Where  is  the  perfect  State  ? 
'Tis  where  the  House  is  pure, 
No  shams  can  there  allure ; 
'Tis  where  the  faith,  so  sure, 

Shuns  false  alarm ; 
For  in  this  perfect  State 
No  disappomted  blate 

CMes  aye  for  place : 
Where  truth  is  prized  of  old. 
Where  from  its  trusty  heart 
Forth  all  great  frauds  depart, 

And  truths  remain ; 
'Tis  where  the  true  man's  might 
Aids  Ministers  when  right, 
Nor  vex  them  every  night 

For  hope  of  gain. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— Very  well.  Sir.  I  must. 
In  the  words  that  customarily  appear  in  the 
periodical  journals,  conclude  by  saying,  '*To 
be  continued  in  our  next." 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  wish  to  rise  to  a  personal 
explanation,  Sir.  The  honourable  member  said 
that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  Committee,  and  did  not  vote  against 
the  time-limit.  Sir,  there  was  no  time-limit 
•carried  in  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  when 
I  was  there,  nor  was  it  reported  te  the  House. 
The  time-limit  now  on  the  Standing  Orders  was 


moved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  whilst  I 
was  absent  in  the  South  Island,  and  not  while 
I  was  present  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  member 
was  a  member  of  that  Committee,  and  if  he 
was  not  present  he  was  not  doing  his  duty  to 
the  Committee  or  te  the  colony. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— It  was  not  settled  by  the 
Committee  but  by  the  House,  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Tllr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Pre- 
mier's speech  should  have  so  much  resembled 
its  opening — in  being  so  recriminatory  against 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
R.  Stout).  I  venture  to  think  that  the  habit 
which  the  Premier  and  a  number  of  his  sup- 
porters are  getting  into  of  referring  to  certain 
members  of  this  House  in  connection  with 
their  particular  profession  or  calling  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  The  Premier  referred  to  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  as  one  who 
was  '*  briefed  by  the  enemies  of  the  people," 
as  if  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  or  listened  to  as 
being  other  than  a  paid  advocate  for  some  in- 
terest in  which  he  was  not  personally  con- 
cerned. I  and  others  have  also  been  subjected 
to  references  of  the  same  kind.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  in  questionable  taste.  If  certain 
members  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  educated  in  the  task  of  understanding 
the  laws  under  which  we  live,  it  might  at 
least  not  be  imputed  to  them  that  by  such 
training  they  are  wholly  incapable  of  ful- 
filling their  duties  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  I  would  only  suggest  to  those  honour- 
able members  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  such  references  that  they  might  consider 
how  invidious  it  would  be  if  the  same  practice 
were  applied  to  every  honourable  member  in 
this  House.  I  think  that  the  fact  of  members 
of  the  legal  profession  being  here  is  proof  that 
they  have  been  intrusted  by  their  constituente 
to  do  their  duty  by  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LAWRY.— They  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  by  the  honourable  member  for  Pamell, 
whose  profession  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 
If  the  Fremier  were  in  earnest  in  deprecating 
the  presence  of  gentlemen  trained  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  I  am  surprised  he  tolerates 
in  his  Ministry  any  one  occupying  the  position 
of  Attorney- General.  And  I  would  ask  him, 
now  that  a  vacancy  unfortunately  exists  on 
the  Judicial  Bench,  whether  he  will  not  amend 
the  Supreme.  Court  Act  so  as  to  permit  some 
one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  law — the  senior 
Government  Whip,  for  instance — to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench. 

IVIr.  BELL.  — What  about  the  Minister  of 
Labour  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Well,  he  is  not,  I 
think,  so  peculiarly  qualified  as,  in  the  sense 
of  the  absence  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
considered  essential  to  such  a  position,  is  tha 
gentleman  who  does  the  whipping  for  the 
Government.  The  Premier  said  of  politicians, 
"  By  their  works  shall  ye  know  them,"  and  he 
went  into  a  long  indictment  of,  as  he  alleged, 
the  delinquencies  of  the  senior  member  foe 
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Wellington  City,  and  the  Premier  proceeded  to 
denounce  the  borrowings  and  the  policy  gene- 
rally of  the  Ministry  of  which  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  was  the  hea.d.  It  may 
?ossibly  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 
^remier,  while  indulging  in  his  tornado  of 
abuse,  that  he  himself  did  not  oppose  that 
Ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  one  of  its 
most  stalwart  supporters,  and  also  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  his  right  (the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands)  was  the  Senior  Whip  of  that 
party,  and,  more  than  all,  that  another  eminent 
member  of  the  same  Qovernment  denounced 
by  him  was  the  late  Mr.  Ballance,  whom 
Ministers  are  always  referring  to  as  one  whom 
they  revere  and  honour  as  the  statesman  who 
has  shaped  the  policy  they  are  now  seeking 
to  give  effect  to.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  more  pertinent  to  the  questions 
now  before  the  country  if,  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  recriminations  levelled  at  his  former 
leaders,  the  Premier  had  devoted  more  of 
his  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  finan- 
cial proposals  now  before  the  country.  He 
indulged  throngbout  his  hour's  speech  to 
an  inordinate  extent  in  the  fallacious  art  of 
the  tu  quoque.  Because  some  one  else  did 
wrong  on  former  occasions  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular measures,  that — he  seemed  to  think  or 
suggest — was  a  sufficient  justification  for  his 
being  wrong  now  on  others.  But  surely  we 
oughc  to  have  a  different  and  a  higher  stan- 
dard than  that,  which  is  tantamount  to  apply- 
ing personal  considerations  to  public  questions. 
With  reference  to  the  unfortunate  dispute  as  to 
the  time-limit  not  being  relaxed  on  the  recent 
occasion  when  the  Treasurer  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  loan  proRpectus,  I  take  it  that 
the  Premier  was  unfortunate  in  referring  to 
the  objection  raised  by  some  members — there 
were  more  than  one,  I  believe,  who  objected 
when  the  proposal  was  made  after  the  Trea- 
surer was  on  his  feet — that  the  Standing  Orders 
fixing  the  time-limit  might  be  suspended.  The 
Premier  knows — none  better  than  he — that  the 
Standing  Order  limiting  speakers  to  half  an 
hour  might  have  been  suspended  by  notice  of 
motion  if  given  a  couple  of  days  in  advance. 
And  as  to  what  occurred  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to 

Mr.  SEDDON.— We  took  it  for  granted  you 
would  be  generous. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— You  could  not  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  a  single  member's 
voice,  which  is  sufficient  to  reject  a  motion 
without  notice,  might  not  have  been  raised. 
A  single  member's  voice  was  enough  to  stop  it ; 
and,  as  indicating  how  unreasonable  it  was  for 
the  Premier  to  expect  perfect  unanimity  for 
his  unexpected  motion,  I  ask  the  House  to 
recollect  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  the 
Premier — I  will  not  say  broke  his  word,  but — 
did  not  adhere  to  the  assurance  he  gave  us 
that  very  day  that  the  discussion  should  be 
confined  to  the  circular  of  the  Agent- General. 
It  was  not  until  the  Treasurer  declared  he 
was  also  going  into  his  utterances  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  question  arose 
as  to  suspending  the  time-limit.  But  surely  it 
Mr.  Q.  Hutchison 


was  rather  late  then  to  expect  members,  who 
had  come  prepared  to  debate  the  circular  of 
the  Agent-General,  to  suddenly  acquiesce  in  a- 
demand  that  the  time -limit  should  be  sus- 
pended to  enable  the  Treasurer  to  enter  into- 
another  large  subject,  which,  although  con- 
nected, no  doubt,  with  the  raising  of  the  loan, 
had  previously  been  insisted  on  by  the  Premier 
as  properly  the  subject  for  a  separate  debate. 
I  pass,  however,  from  these  somewhat  unim- 
portant matters  to  consider  a  few  of  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  Premier  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  He  justified,  as  i 
understood,  the  increase  of  debt  which  is 
chargeable  to  the  present  Administration,  as  if 
borrowing  for  necessary  objects  had  been  tho- 
subject  of  condemnation  from  this  side  of  thd 
House.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  main  griev- 
ance the  country  has  against  the  Government 
is  that  they  have  sailed  under  false  colours  in 
constantly  denying  that  they  have  borrowed  or 
increased  the  public  debt.  The  criticisms  from 
the  Opposition  during  this  debate,  and  through- 
out  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  beea- 
directed  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  these 
disclaimers,  the  truth  is  that  the  Government 
have  been  constantly  borrowing.  That  seems 
at  last  to  be  admitted,  but  it  has  only  been 
admitted  when  denial  was  no  longer  possible. 
Now  the  Government  change  their  ground,  and 
say  their  borrowings  have  been  necessary  and 
for  proper  purposes.  I  agree  with  the  Premier 
that  some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  debt  has- 
been  increased  are  meritorious.  He  referred  to- 
the  schedule  which  appears  in  the  Budget  on< 
page  19  as  giving  the  heads  of  loan-expendi- 
ture since  1890.  He  referred,  as  part  of  the 
justifiable  loan  -  expenditure,  to  the  moneys 
advanced  year  by  year  as  loans  to  local  bodies. 
That,  however,  was  a  procedure  ini  force  many 
years  before  his  Government  took  office,  and 
for  its  continuance  the  present  Government  are 
amply  justified.  Then,  we  have  the  moneys 
raised  for  the  purcheise  of  Native  lands,  for  the 
purchase  of  private  lands,  and  for  improving, 
these  lands,  all  for  settlement,  and  all  very  ne- 
cessary and  proper  in  their  own  ways,  if  fairly 
administered.  Proceeding  through  this  list  of 
particulars  of  the  increase  of  the  public  debt, 
we  come  to  the  money  raised  for  the  Cheviot 
Estate  purchase,  an  object  also  which,  so  far 
as  settlement  is  concerned,  many — I  among, 
them — applaud  ;  but  we  question  the  propriety 
of  the  purchase  itself  —  the  amount  paid,  I 
mean,  by  the  Government  for  the  land ;  and 
we  question  —  I  at  least  do — the  system  by 
which  this  estate  is  being  settled  under  the 
lease  in  perpetuity,  whereby  we  are  supposed 
to  get  a  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the 
money,  but  never  a  fraction  of  the  capital. 
Then,  we  have  the  amount  added  to  the  public- 
debt  by  the  money  raised  as  Consols — about 
that  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  latex 
on ;  then,  the  money  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  district  railways,  which  the  Pre- 
mier did  not  touch  upon ;  nor  did  he  touch 
upon  the  large  item  of  the  increase  which 
represents  the  moneys  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  sinking  funds  —  and  it  is  there,  I 
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think,  the  weakness  of  the  Governmenfc  mostly 
lies.  They  have  been  constantly  asserting  that 
they  are  a  non  -  borrowing  Government,  but 
have  as  constantly  been  borrowing— only  it  has 
been  on  the  sly.  The  increases  of  the  public 
debt  during  previous  administrations,  as  given 
by  the  Premier,  were  probably  correct,  but 
these  borrowings  had  the  merit  at  least  of 
being  open  and  aboveboard ;  they  were  advo- 
cated at  the  time  of  their  introduction;  they 
'Were  authorised  by  Acts  of  Parliament;  and 
they  were  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
this  House.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
^o  into  all  the  details  the  Premier  referred 
to,  although  I  might  point  out  one  or  two 
illogical  remarks  he  made  with  reference  to 
the  revenue.  But  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  may  be  better  employed  in  dealing 
with  other  questions — for  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  seizure,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  word,  of  the  moneys  which  have 
for  some  years  been  accumulating  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  in  respect  of  the  loans  to  local 
bodies.  The  Premier  says  he  is  advised — and 
I  believe  he  must  be  advised— that  it  is  per- 
missible for  the  Oovemment  to  issue  deben- 
tures against  the  funds  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Trustee  for  investment,  and  in 
that  way  to  take  back  with  one  hand  what  has 
been  given  with  the  other.  But  I  ask  the 
Premier  why  he  delayed  seizing  these  funds 
before  if,  as  he  says,  the  right  to  do  so  existed 
for  several  years.  If  this  idea  of  seizing  these 
linking  funds  be  not  some  recent  and  desperate 
resolve,  to  back  which  he  has  got  an  opinion 
irom  his  law  advisers,  why  has  he  postponed 
till  now  the  laying  of  violent  hands  on  what 
Are  virtually  trust  moneys  ?  Knowing  the  predi- 
lection which  the  Oovemment  have  for  seizing 
sinking  funds,  they  could  only  have  left  these 
savings  of  the  ratepayers  under  the  impression 
— which  hitherto  there  has  been  nothing  to  dis- 
turb— that  it  was  improper  to  touch  them.  It 
must  certainly  be  either  dire  necessity,  or  the 
practice  of  a  profligate  policy,  that  has  impelled 
the  Government  to  seize  these  moneys  that 
have  been  accumulating  year  by  year  for  a  defi- 
nite and  laudable  purpose,  and  to  treat  them 
as  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  present  year.  If  it 
be  not  a  proper  course  to  preserve  and  carry  on, 
in  actual  practice,  sinking  funcis  for  the  loans 
to  local  bodies,  then  I  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
local  bodies — and  I  ask  honourable  members  re- 
presenting country  constituencies  to  consider 
this — I  claim  on  behalf  of  the  local  bodies  that 
this  1  per  eent.  they  have  been  yearly  paying 
for  many  years  against  the  advances  made  to 
them  shall  not  longer  be  collected.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  twenty-six 
years,  why  should  they  pay  5  per  cent.,  instead 
of  4  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  chargeable  ? 
I  consider  the  Government  should,  in  justice  to 
the  local  bodies,  at  once  reduce  the  rate  of  re- 
payment for  advances  made  to  them  by  the 
■amount  which  is  extracted  under  the  pretence 
of  a  sinking  fund  which  is  in  reality  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Then,  we  had  a  reference  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  land-tax  last  year  some  months 
before  the  usual  time ;  and  the  Premier,  as  I 


understand,  justified  that  course,  and  now 
desires  that  the  land-tax  shall  by  Act  be 
made  payable  in  the  month  of  August  in  each 
year.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  was  necessary  to  collect  the  tax  last 
year  at  the  untimely  date  it  was  imposed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  undesir- 
ability  of  collecting  the  land-tax,  as  a  regular 
thing,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  before  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  available  in  the  ordinary 
course  to  be  realised;  and  I  claim  that  the 

Eroposal  to  collect  it  in  August  every  year  will 
ave  a  most  detrimental  effect,  .not  so  much 
on  those  who  actually  pay  the  tax  as  on  those 
dependent  on  the  landowners  for  employment. 
The  Premier  has  said  once  and  again  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  collection  of  the  tax 
last  year.  He  must  know  very  little  of  the 
subject.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  £270,000 
could,  in  the  recent  and  present  state  of 
depression  in  the  colony,  be  readily  found 
in  the  dead  season  of  the  year  by  any 
class  other,  perhaps,  than  those  who  are 
owners  not  of  land  but  of  personalty,  and 
who  keep  their  capital  mostly  locked  up  in 
banks  ?  I  say  the  proposal  to  collect  the  land- 
tax  annually  in  August  is  one  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  most  detrimental  effect  by  re- 
ducing the  wages-fund  of  the  colony  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  above  all  others  the  wage- 
earners  are  least  able  to  bear  a  diminution  of 
employment.  The  Premier  went  on  also  to  refer 
to  what  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
described  as  the  humiliation  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  connection  with  the  changes  he 
has  already  announced  he  is  prepared  to  make 
in  the  tariff  resolutions  passed  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  Financial  Statement 
last  week.  The  Premier  referred  to  various 
prior  proceedings  as  to  financial  proposals  of 
the  kmd — to  resolutions  rescinding  previous 
resolutions  come  to  by  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  tariff  proposals.  All  that  is,  no  doubt, 
true.  Proposals  resolved,  as  they  must  be 
when  affecting  changes  in  the  Customs  tariff, 
practically  at  the  moment  and  without  de- 
bate, have  been  afterwards  rescinded,  and  other 
resolutions  embodying  alterations  immediately 
passed,  discussion  bemg  reserved  till  the  Bill 
embodying  the  resolutions  is  brought  down 
and  is  in  Committee.  But  there  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  precedent  whatever  for  a  Treasurer 
coming  down  within  a  week  of  the  delivery  of 
his  Financial  Statement  and  of  the  passing  of 
resolutions  altering  the  Customs  duties  of  the 
colony,  and  saying,  not  that  he  resolves  to 
alter  this  or  that  rate  of  duty,  but  that  he 
thinks  of  doing  so. 

.f.  f.     Mr.  PIKANI.— What  about  1888  ? 

'^"•"-  Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.  — I  am  not 
aware  that  in  1888  there  was  anything  justify- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Treasurer.  There  was 
a  resolution  proposed  and  carried,  necessarily 
without  debate,  which  put  the  matter  of  duties 
for  the  time  beyond  any  doubt ;  but  at  present 
the  whole  country  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  are. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  Treasurer  then  brought 
down  an  amended  proposal. 
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Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— He  did,  and  that  was 
affirmed,  and  next  morning  the  colony  knew 
what  to  do.  At  the  preseQt  time  the  colony 
does  not  know  what  to  do.  The  Treasurer  last 
night  stated,  with  reference  to  the  four  chief 
items  in  which  reduction  is  proposed — namely, 
tea,  fencing-wire,  kerosene,  and  rice — that  the 
Grovemment  were  in  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  put  the  whole  of  the  reductions  on  some 
one  of  those  four  items,  and  let  the  others 
remain  as  before  t  Where  ever  is  there  a  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  course?  To  be  sure,  there 
are  only  two  of  those  items  that  could  possibly 
bear  all  the  reduction  contemplated  by  the 
altered  duties  on  the  four — these  two  are  tea 
and  kerosene,  but  the  latter  could  only  bear  it 
by  reducing  the  duty  to  a  nominal  amount.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  dependence  placed  on  the 
hint  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  whole  re- 
mission of  duty  at  present  resolved  on  as  against 
these  four  items — some  £27,000— is  lo  be  taken 
of!  tea.    And  yet  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 

Slaced  on  that  or  any  other  statement  the 
olonial  Treasurer  may  make.  To-morrow  or 
next  week  there  may  be  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent suggested  or  proposed.  I  say,  Sir,  such  a 
state  of  things  as  that  must  be  most  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country. 
Passing  for  the  present  from  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  proposals,  I  will  now  pass  to  what  the 
Premier  said  with  reference  to  the  securities. 
He  challenged  the  statement  of  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City  that  the  securities 
were  not  in  London  when  the  Treasurer  stated 
they  were.  Now,  it  is  a  little  curious  what 
has  been  said  with  reference  to  those  securities. 
The  Treasurer  on  that  first  occasion,  when  we 
came  to  debate  the  Agent-General's  circular, 
but  when,  in  addition,  he  opened  the  subject 
of  his  speech  before  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  gave  us  a  long  string  of  figures 
which  he  did  not  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  honourable  gentleman 
is  referring  to  the  previous  debate. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— I  was  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  Treasurer  read  a  long  list  of 
figures  as  indicating  the  securities  which  he 
said  were  in  London  at  the  time  he  said  they 
were. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— The  honourable  gentleman 
may  refer  to  a  fact  that  has  occurred  during 
the  session. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— I  understand,  Sir, 
that  we  are  allowed  to  refer  to  facts  that  have 
already  occurred  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— The  point  is  a  doubtful  one, 
Sir.  The  honourable  gentleman  was  referring 
to  a  statement  maide  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
in  a  previous  debate  as  to  the  securities  in 
London — that  was,  the  debate  in  which  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  charged  by  the  Opposi- 
tion with  misstatement.  That  is  why  I  raise 
the  point  of  order.  I  hope  your  ruling,  Sir, 
will  not  apply  to  the  statements  made  then  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— If  the  return  bears  upon 
the  matter  now  before  the  House  the  honour- 
able gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.  —  The  figures  given 


then,  although  not  for  some  considerable  time' 
afterwards  put  in  the  form  of  a  return,  may  b» 
classed  as  follow : — 

Securities  properly  so  called. 
Consolidated-stock  debentures       ..  £1,306,100* 
Imperial-guaranteed  debentures    . .        800,000* 
Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway 

debentures  ..  ..  20,000- 

Oamaru  Harbour  bonds  . .  ..  33,400' 


£2,159,500 
The  £800,000  of  Imperial- guaranteed  deben- 
tures, included  in  the  above  list,  have  always- 
been  in  London  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  been  among: 
the  securities  referred  to  by  the  Treasurer  as- 
having  been  sent  by  him  to  London  in  antici-^ 
pation  of  the  financial  crisis  that  swept  over 
Australia.    Deducting  these,  and  supposing  he- 
sent  all  the  rest  about  the  time  he  mentioned* 
we  have  a  balance  of  £1,359,500.    But  he  said 
he  had  sent  £2,000,000  of  securities  to  London. 
Clearly  he  was  wrong.     Now,  as  to  the  other 
statement  he  made  that  there  were  secoiitiea- 
to  the  value  of  dg3,000,000  there,  the  following 
amounts  are  now  said  to  have  been  available: — 
Cash  in  Public  Account      . .  . .  £272,715- 

Deposit  receipts    . .  . .  . .     150,000* 

Remittance  drafts  to  mature  . .     390,000 

Drafts  in  transmission        . .  . .     105,000' 


£917,715- 
These  moneys,  together  with  the  securities  be- 
fore  enumerated— aggregating  £3,077,215— are 
supposed  to  make  up  the  £3,000,000  of  "  securi- 
ties "  referred  to  by  the  Treasurer  in  his  speech 
before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bat 
now  to  the  point  referred  to  by  the  Premier- 
when  he  challenged  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  as  to  the  securities  not  being 
in  London.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that- 
those  securities  and  moneys  were  there  on  the 
25th  April,  1895— the  date  of  the  Treasurer's- 
speech  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
What  the  Treasurer  said  had  reference  to 
"  securities  "  which  were  in  London,  not  only 
in  April,  1895,  but  in  July,  1894 — the  time  o£ 
the  passing  of  the  Land-tax  Act  last  year. 
Here  is  what  he  said: — 

"  Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash  at  that- 
time  " — that  is,  July,  1894 — "  we  had  lying  in 
London,  and  we  have  got  them  still,  some  three 
million  pounds'  worth  of  unpledged  securities- 
in  New  Zealand  against  it,  with  which  at 
any  time  we  can  not  only  raise  the  interest- 
falling  due,  but  the  Government  could  raise - 
twice  or  three  times  that  amousit  if  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so." 

Now,  it  was  quite  clear,  first  that  the  cash, 
the  deposits,  the  remittances,  and  so  on,  speci- 
fied as  amounting  to  £917,715,  were  not  uiere 
in  July,  1894.  What  may  have  been  there  then 
in  that  shape  we  have  not  been  told ;  something, 
possibly  was  in  the  Public  Account,  and  re- 
mittances were  on  the  way ;  but  certainly  the 
£150,000  deposits  were  not  there  in  July,  1894, 
for  that  sum  represents  the  Consols  money 
which  was  only  raised  in  November  last  fronk 
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the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  deposit  in  the 
Colonial  Bank.  So  that,  even  supposing  cash 
and  remittances  are  properly  termed  "  securi- 
ties^" the  amount  was  not  there  in  July,  1894, 
to  support  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  even 
assuming  everything  else  in  his  favour.  But  it 
is  absurd  to  refer  to  cash  and  remittances  as 
"  securities  "  on  which  money  might  be  raised. 
The  Treasurer  has  not  justified,  and  presumably 
cannot  justify,  his  statement  as  to  securities  to 
the  value  of  £8,000,000.  I)  or  can  he  support  his 
statement  as  to  sending  Home  about  the  time 
of  the  Australian  crisis  £2,000,000  of  securities. 
The  whole  amount,  as  enumerated  by  himself,  is 
£2,159,500,  of  which  £800,000  never  was  out  of 
London,  and  so  could  not  have  been  sent  there. 
In  the  debate  upon  the  circular  of  the  Agent- 
General  we  had  to  follow  the  somewhat  un- 
usual course  of  discussing  the  utterance  of  the 
Treasurer  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, although  it  was  properly  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  and  subsequent  motion,  and  was 
afterwards  made  the  main  issue  in  the  want-of- 
confidence  debate. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— Is  the  honourable  member 
going  to  refer  to  the  want-of -confidence  debate  ? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Only  as  an  incident. 
Sir.  I  am  about  to  point  out  in  what  respect 
we  were  at  a  disadvantage  on  that  occasion.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  we 
were  then  twitted  with  being  unprepared  to 
go  on.  But  I  say  that,  although  we  were  un- 
prepared to  the  extent  of  not  having  the  details 
before  us  that  we  now  have,  we  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  debate — and  did  debate  — the  broad 
issues  of  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Treasurer  made  in  London  that 
the  trust  funds  which  had  been  sent  there  were 
to  be  treated  as  unpledged  securities  available 
for  the  ordinary  engagements  of  the  colony. 
And  I  desire  to  point  out  now  that,  although 
on  that  battle-ground  of  right  or  wrong  we 
were  strong  in  proceeding  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  now,  with  further  material 
available  from  the  information  sir.ce  dragged 
out  of  the  Government,  we  find  that  in 
every  point  of  detail,  as  also  on  the  broader 
issue,  the  statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
in  London  was  misleading  and  incorrect.  The 
Premier  has  twitted  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  for  seeking  to  discuss  here 
some  inquiry  further  bearing  on  this  subject  of 
the  trust  funds  and  their  proposed  treatment 
by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  which  is  before  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  sub  judice.  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
more  than  refer  at  present  to  that  inquiry, 
although  I  think  any  disclosures  made  before 
a  Committee  such  as  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee  are  proper  for  reference  here  as 
soon  as  the  inquiry  is  finished.  We  have 
material  already  —  enough  and  to  spare  —  to 
condemn  any  Government  on  this  statement 
of  the  Treasurer  in  London,  and  I  fear  the 
further  this  matter  is  probed  the  worse  it  will 
be ;  BO  that  on  some  future  occasion,  when  the 
inquiry  before  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
will  have  concluded— if  the  Premier  does  not 
manage  to  suppress  it  in  the  meantime — we 


shall  have  still  more  damaging  light,  if)  that 
were  possible,  thrown  upon  the  statement 
made  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  London.  Up 
till  now,  what  is  the  justification  for  these 
securities  being  sent  to  London  ?  A  letter,  for- 
sooth, from  the  Agent- General  dated  in  May, 
1894,  suggesting,  as  there  was  a  possible — 
although,  he  said,  remote  —  danger  of  a  run 
upon  the  Government  Savings -Bank  in  the 
colony,  that  the  consolidated-stock  debentures 
should  be  sent  to  London.  Now,  it  is  quite 
permissible  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  meet  a  run,  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
considered  that  the  £824,000  of  Imperial- 
guaranteed  debentures  which  belong  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  which  are  kept  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  being  readily  changed  into  gold 
so  as  to  be  remitted  by  cable  through  any  sol- 
vent bank,  does  constitute  such  a  fund  as  would 
meet  and  stop  any  run.  But,  supposing  that 
were  not  so,  it  might  be  quite  proper  that  some 
of  the  Post  Office  securities  held  in  the  colony 
should  be  sent  to  London  to  be  turned  into 
gold  if  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
depositors  here.  "  But  that  cannot  justify  the 
sending  Home  of  the  securities  of  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department,  the  engagements 
of  which  are  not  on  demand  but  which  have  a 
tolerably  well  settled  and  common  average  of 
maturing ;  nor  could  any  such  excuse  apply  to 
the  Public  Trust  Office  securities,  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  settled  investment.  So  that  the 
farther  we  consider  this  statement  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  the  worse  it  appears  to  be.  The 
further  it  is  inquired  into  the  more  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statement 
was  calculated  to  deceive,  and  succeeded.  It 
could  only  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  raising  of  the  loan,  and  it  had, 
apparently,  a  considerable  effect  to  that  end. 
The  25th  of  April  last,  when  this  speech  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  delivered  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  indeed  New  Zea- 
land's Day  of  Shame,  and  it  will  more  and 
more  appear  so,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere^ 
as  the  circumstances  are  realised.  I  desire  to 
say  that  reference  to  this  matter  can  be  a  sub- 
ject for  satisfaction  to  no  one  in  the  colony. 
The  Treasurer  has  again  and  again  suggested 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  London 
to  meet  aspersions  on  the  colony,  but  the  most 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  in  support  of  this 
plea  has  been  some  anonymous  letters  and 
some  statements  by  embittered  journalists  who 
take  a  pleasure,  apparently,  in  discrediting 
as  far  as  possible  everything  pertaining  to 
the  colonies;  but  to  suggest  that  any  mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  been  party  or  privy  to 
any  detraction  I  believe  to  be  a  calumny.  I 
say,  in  justice  to  this  House,  if  the  Treasurer 
or  any  member  of  the  Government  believes 
that  any  member  of  this  House  has  been  guilty 
of  such  conduct  let  him  be  unmasked.  We 
here,  in  the  performance  of  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  public  duty,  criticize  sharply  and 
closely  the  proposals  of  the  Government ;  but 
I  challenge  any  member  of  the  Government  to 
say  that  any  member  of  the  Opposition  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  censure  the  administra- 
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tion,  or  has  sent  any  communication  to  London, 
directly  or  indirectly,  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  colony.  The  meanness  of 
suggesting,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  con- 
duct so  base  must  recoil  upon  the  members  of 
the  Government.  I  do  beseech  them  in  the 
future,  if  they  have  any  charges  to  make,  to 
make  them  openly,  and  not  by  innuendo.  In 
referring  somewhat  briefly  to  the  Budget  pro- 
posals, apart  from  those  connected  with  the 
points  I  have  already  dealt  with,  I  would  re- 
mark— what  has  probably  been  very  evident  to 
most  honourable  members  —  that  this  is  the 
most  prolix  Budget  we  have  ever  had  submitted 
for  our  consideration.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  composed  on  the  principle  of  whistling  to 
keep  your  courage  up,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  here  that  might  with  propriety  have 
been  suppressed.  I  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
would  have  done  well  to  have  applied  the  time- 
limit  to  the  length  of  his  Statement.  On  a 
former  occasion  I  took  the  opportunity  to  refer 
to  the  style  with  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man met  a  certain  serious  accusation  as  being 
tliat  of  ** bluff."  Such  a  term  may  not  per- 
haps equally  well  apply  to  the  line  pursued  in 
this  Financial  Statement,  but  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  would  seem  to  be  "puS."  It  is 
many  years  since  Sheridan  wrote  "  The  Critic," 
in  which  there  is  a  character  of  the  name  of 
"  Puff,"  who  elaborates  the  various  modes  of 
puffing  —  the  puff  preliminary,  the  puff  col- 
lateral, the  puff  collusive,  and  the  puff  oblique 
or  puff  by  implication.  From  the  time  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  London  all  these  phases  of  the  art  of 
puffery  have  been  assiduously  employed;  but 
Sheridan,  although  a  very  acute  observer,  did 
not  probably  discover  there  was  a  mode  of 

Euffing  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  proved 
imself  a  master  of,  and  that  is  '*  the  puff 
egotistic."  Here  we  have  throughout  this 
Budget,  but  most  conspicuously  with  reference 
to  the  way  a  reduction  was  effected  in  the 
charges  on  the  inscription  of  stock,  glorification 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  by  himself, 
which  far  surpasses  anything  previously  known. 
All  before  him  tried  to  get  a  reduction  from  the 
Bank  of  England  in  respect  of  its  charges  for 
inscribing  our  stock,  but  they  all  failed.  All 
his  predecessors  tried.  One  of  his  predecessors 
who  thus  failed  was  the  late  John  Ballance. 
Our  Agent- General  made  many  representations, 
but  he  failed.  Our  Agent -General,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Agents-General  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  again  failed.  Subse- 
quently our  Agent-General  tried  again,  shortly 
before  the  advent  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
London,  and  failed  again.  "But,"  says  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  **  I  arranged  to  meet  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  and  the  thing  was  done  1  It  may  be 
so ;  but  it  would  possibly  have  been  in  better 
taste  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  allowed 
this  wonderful  achievement  over  all  others  ta 
be  discovered  by  some  one  else— had  allowed 
some  of  his  very  special  correspondents  to  blow 
his  tin  trumpet  in  the  shrillest  kev.  And  we 
have  also  the  loan  described  by  nim  as  **  a 
Mr.  O.  Hutchison 


splendid  success"  effected,  of  coiune,  by  him- 
self. He  says  he  does  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  part  the  Loan  Agents  had  in  it--of  course 
not,  but—it  was  "a  splendid  success."  It  was 
very  fortunate. 

An  Hon.  Msmbeb.— Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— I  grant  all  that.  It 
went  off  much  better  than  any  of  us  here  anti- 
cipated last  session.  It  went  off  much  better 
than  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer himself  anticipated  last  session.  He  was 
exceptionally  lucky  in  getting  such  a  market  as 
he  did  ;  and  I  congratulate  him  upon  the  luck 
he  had  in  London  with  reference  to  the  float- 
ing of  this  loan.  I  am  only  sorry  he  should,  by 
injudicious  and  misleading  statements  in  tiy- 
ing  to  puff  the  loan,  have  himself  detracted  from 
what  we  may  consider  to  have  otherwise  been 
his  good  fortune.  Now,  it  has  been  said — I  heard 
it  said  to-day  by  an  honourable  member — in 
connection  with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act, 
for  which  purpose  this  loan  was  raised,  that  the 
effect  has  been  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  colony.  It  may  be  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  subject,  and  that 
the  honourable  member  from  the  South  (Mr. 
Buddo)  may  know  all  about  it ;  but,  if  I  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is 
that  it  has  been  gradually  and  inevitably  fall- 
ing year  after  year,  and  will  inevitably  continue 
to  fall ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
turbing policy  of  the  present  Government,  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  colony  would  now  have 
been  lower  than  5  per  cent. 

An  Hon.  Meubeb. — It  is  up  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— The  securities  at  10 
per  cent,  are  not  worth  having.  It  is  far  better 
to  keep  the  90  per  cent,  in  hand  than  venture 
it  for  the  inducement  of  10  per  cent,  as  in- 
terest. But  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  upon  good  securities  in  the  colony, 
and  there  is  no  fact  more  patent  than  this — no 
fact  that  needs  less  explanation  than  that  there 
are  many  millions  of  money  lying  in  the  banks 
of  the  colony  this  very  day  which  would  be 
content  to  earn  a  little  interest  if  it  were  only 
certain;  but  people  actually  prefer  to  leave 
their  money  without  any  interest  at  all  in  the 
banks  rather  than  risk  it  upon  securities  which 
may  only  expose  them  to  attacks  from  the  Go- 
vernment. There  is  no  lack  of  money,  but  there 
is  a  woeful  lack  of  confidence.  Let  oonfidenoe 
be  restored  to  this  colony,  and  I  say,  long  before 
the  thirty -six  and  a  half  years  have  elapsed 
during  which  the  Treasurer  has  calculated  to 
get  5  per  cent,  on  securities  from  the  settlers 
of  the  colony,  such  advances  will  be  rejected 
by  business  people  and  by  farmers,  for  they  will 
be  able  to  get  money  at  much  less  than  6 
per  cent.  The  Government  will  have — unless 
there  is  going  to  be  a  disastrous  check  to  the 
supply  of  capital — to  meet  a  very  considerable 
and  serious  weakening  change  in  the  matter  of 
securities  if  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  is  to  be  the 
standard  of  interest  over  the  period  of  these 
loans. 

Mr.  WARD. — They  can  pay  off  at  any  time. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Just  so;  but  where 
are  you  to  get  proper  investments  at  5  per  oeni. 
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ten  or  twenty  years  hence  ?  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  solvent  securities  at  anything  like 
the  figure.  The  loan  will  long  before  the  period 
indicated  have  become  inapplicable  for  the  pur- 
pose contemplated.  What  will  they  do  with 
it  then?  Possibly  •* convert"  it.  I  find,  Sir, 
that  I  shall  not  have  time  to  discuss  the  finances 
of  the  past  year,  but  let  me  in  a  sentence  or 
two  refer  to  the  finances  of  the  present  year, 
which  are  most  important.  Starting  with  a 
credit  balance  of  £180,000,  we  are  to  end,  ac- 
-oording  to  the  estimates  of  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, with  a  balance  of  £189,000,  without 
inclading  the  supplementary  estimates,  which 
ore  always  between  £40,000  and  £50,000. 
But,  supposing,  as  is  most  favourable  to  the 
Government,  that  the  supplementary  estimates 
may  be  represented  by  savings  on  votes  upon 
the  generaJ  estimates,  it  comes  to  this:  that, 
4v£ter  taking  credit  for  borrowed  money,  for 
sinking  funds  seized  from  the  local  bodies,  and 
for  everything  else  possible  to  be  brought  into 
account,  the  Treasurer  estimates  there  will  be 
£9,000  more  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  anticipated  balance 
-of  £189,000  at  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  is 
-only  arrived  at  by  omitting  the  money  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  Account, 
which  is  to  be  £150,000  this  year,  or  £100,000 
Jess  than  last  year.  As  this  £150,000  is  a  cer- 
tain expenditure  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
"we  are  reduced  to  the  prospect  of  a  '*  surplus" 
next  year  of  something  like  £40,000,  with  the 
balances  of  loan-money  in  the  Public  Works 
Fund  totally  gone.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances the  Premier  considers  that  the  Opposi- 
tion are  desirous  of  taking  office!  Why>  Sir, 
if  such  a  thing  were  even  reasonably  possible — 
which  I  admit  it  is  not — it  would  be  positively 
undesirable.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  country  and 
•of  the  House  to  keep  those  gentlemen  there, 
4uid  to  see  what  they  are  going-  to  do  when  the 
surplus  they  inherited  some  years  ago  has  been 
reduced  year  after  year  till  all  is  gone,  and 
when  the  prospect  of  prosperity  continues 
overcast  by  the  disturbing  policy  this  Govern- 
ment have  introduced  and  persist  in  carrying 
•on.  They  shoiild  be  left  to  face  the  ills  they 
have  brought  about.  I  would  say  here,  by 
the  way,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
-with  reference  to  oo-operative  works  has  all 
trough  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  vicious 
one*  It  had  the  effect  in  the  first  instance 
-of  attracting  thousands  of  competitors  from 
without,  and  of  introducing  them  to  our  local 
labour-markets.  It  has  demoralised  those 
who  were  weak  or  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
State  employment,  which  gave  more  than  the 
-ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  less  than  ordinary 
▼alue ;  and  now,  when  the  money  is  running 
short  for  the  purpose — although,  even  if  it  had 
not  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  run 
short,  it  would  soon,  from  the  growing  claims 
of  such  a  system,  have  proved  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  these  works— now, 
when  collapse  is  threatened,  hundreds  of  the 
better  sort  are  leaving,  and  those  who  are  left, 
.and  not  politically  favoured,  are  sunk  in  desti- 
tution, and  are  sufiering  a  degree  of  poverty 


and  hardship  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  I  say  the  effect  of  these  so-called 
cooperative  works  has  been  to  demoralise  the 
whole  labour-market,  and  to  leave  with  us  a 
residuum — the  worst  of  those  who  have  been 
attracted  from  without  by  this  specious  policy 
— without  a  remedy  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
pass  now  just  to  recur  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
£150,000  which  was  raised  under  the  guise  of 
Consols  to  be  lodged  in  a  certain  institution. 
It  is  somewhat  amusing  reading  to  turn  back 
to  the  Budget  of  last  year  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  for  these  Consols.  It  is  headed  in 
large  type  *'  The  Thrift  of  the  People,"  and, 
after  a  reference  to  the  disinclination  of  many 
people  to  lodging  their  money  in  the  Post-Office 
Savings-Bank,  which  only  pays  interest  upon  a 
limited  sum,  we  find  the  following  : — 

"There  must,  in  consequence,  be  a  large 
number  of  individuals  who,  by  earnest  thrift  or 
fortunate  circumstances,  find  themselves  with 
a  little  capital,  which  they  are  often  obliged 
to  place  at  non-interest-bearing  call,  or  to  lend 
to  institutions'  for  stated  periods,  thus  lock- 
ing it  up.  Those  persons,  I  am  sure,  would 
gladly  welcome  some  form  of  security  whereby, 
at  a  minimum  of  trouble,  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  State  guarantee,  coupled 
with  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  without  limit  of 
principal,  and  upon  terms  which  would  enable 
them  to  deal  with  their  security  as  easily  as 
with  a  bank-note." 

And,  further  on, — 

'*  A  Bill  will  be  introduced  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  embodying  what  the  Govern- 
ment believe  and  hope  will  contain  only  simple 
machinery  to  enable  the  thrift  of  the  people  to 
be  safely  secured." 

And  what  is  the  result  ?  We  find  £158,000, 
in  round  numbers,  invested  in  Consols.  All 
but  £8,000  has  been  borrowed  for  one  special 
purpose.  As  to  the  £8,000,  probably  the  large 
bulk  of  it  has  been  invested  under  official  direc- 
tion—  we  cannot  tell,  information  being  re- 
fused ;  but,  so  far  as  the  £150,000  is  concerned, 
we  know  that  has  been  taken  from  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand,  and  placed — where  ?  In  the 
Colonial  Bank.  Sir,  that  deposit  was  made  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  so  as  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  which  closed  at  the  end  of  February. 
At  the  half-yearly  meeting  on  the  27th  March 
last,  the  chairman  announced  the  gratifying  fact 
that  the  deposits  had  increased  by  £136,000  ; 
and  the  shareholder  who  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  report  said, — 

*<  One  aspect  calls  for  special  mention,  and 
that  is,  the  deposits  have  increased  by  £136,000, 
because  that  indicates  the  general  public  have 
every  confidence  in  the  bank." 

^Q  QQ  The  •*  confidence  "  in  this  instance, 
however,  seems  to  be  attributable  to 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  who  financed  the  public 
money  for  the  purpose.  Mention  of  this  trans- 
action suggests  something  else  connected  with 
it.  This  £150,000  is  now  part  of  the  public 
debt.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about 
that.  We  have  a  reference  to  it  in  two 
places  in  the  Budget— first  in  the  table  at 
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page  ix.,  and  again  in  the  table  of  tlie  public 
debt  near  the  end.  Equally  clear  is  ie  that 
the  money  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  under  the  guise  of  finding  a^n 
investment  at  8}  per  cent.  That  was  in  the 
month  of  November  last.  The  Colonial  Trea- 
surer left  this  colony  for  England  in  the  month 
of  January  last.  Before  leaving  he  was  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  InvercargiU,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  ha  referred  to  some  re- 
marks that  had  been  made  as  to  shareholders 
of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  being  inclined  to 
resist  the  call  that  had  been  made  on  them  by 
the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  be- 
cause the  Government  was  said  to  be  secretly 
borrowing  money  from  the  bank.  The  report 
reads, — 

"  Mr.  Ward  said  that,  while  he  knew  the 
statement  was  absolutely  untrue,  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who 
had  replied,  *  You  will  be  quite  right  in  saying 
nothing  is  borrowed  from  the  bank.* " 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer's veracity  should  require  to  be  corrobo- 
rated in  this  way.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
officials  should  be  brought  into  controversies 
of  this  kind  to  support  the  views  of  Ministers. 
But  it  is  most  of  all  unfortunate  that  in  this 
instance  the  statement  denied  by  the  Minister, 
in  which  denial  he  was  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  was  quite  true.  Money 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  bank — not  openly, 
but  none  the  less  borrowed,  for  the  amount 
is  now  plainly  admitted  to  be  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  the  word  '*  borrow "  is  not  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense  in  the  Treasury  Department ;  it 
is  a  word  that  seems  to  be  interdicted.  One 
might  almost  suppose  that  the  old  rhyme  was 
in  force, — 

Oh,  DO  I  we  never  mention  it, 

Its  sound  is  never  heard ; 
We're  all  forbid  to  hint  at  it— 

The  old  familiar  word. 

And  now.  Sir,  for  a  word  or  two  with  refer- 
ence to  these  so-called  reciprocal  treaties.  I 
almost  expected  the  Premier,  when  he  got  up 
to  denounce  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Sir  B.  Stout),  after  accusing  him  of  hold- 
ing *'  a  brief  for  the  enemies  of  the  people,"  to 
assert  that  the  book  from  which  the  honour- 
able member  exposed  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  as  to  the  existing  Customs 
tariff  of  Canada  was  a  b(9ok  the  honour- 
able member  (Sir  B.  Stout)  had  got  specially 
printed  for  the  occasion  t  I  expected  the 
Premier  to  say  so,  because  no  other  supposi- 
tion is  reconcilable  with  the  representations 
contained  in  this  Budget.  The  statement 
at  the  end  of  the  Budget  purporting  to 
give  the  rates  of  duties  in  Canada  and  in 
this  colony  on  the  various  articles  referred 
to  in  the  proposed  treaty  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  give  the  public  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  If  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer knew  that  his  tables  were  all  wrong,  then 
his  colleague  the  Premier  is  accusing  him  of 
something  which  I  should  hesitate  to  believe. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  honourable  friend 
Mr.  G.  Hutchison 


the  Colonial  Treasurer  will  confess  that  he 
made  a  mistake  —  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
perhaps,  because  it  makes  his  proposed  treaty^ 
more  foolish  than  it  appeared  at  first  sight — 
but  still  a  mistake  which  is  better  than  a. 
deliberate  deception.  As  to  this  proposed 
treaty,  if  honourable  members  will  look  at  it 
they  will  see  that  it  turns  upon  the  expres- 
sion :  "goods  imported  direct  to  either  colony."" 
The  articles  enumerated  must  be  directly  im- 
ported into  New  Zealand,  and  they  must  be 
imported  directly  into  Canada,  to  get  any 
benefit  from  this  proposed  treaty.  Canada  i» 
interested  in  getting  the  Vancouver  service 
between  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  and  she 
appears  inclined  to  make  some  sacrifioe  to- 
get  it.  All  that  may  suit  Canada,  which  has 
a  definite  object  in  view.  But  how  will  the 
proposed  treaty  affect  New  Zealand  ?  That  it 
means  a  sacrifice  is  certain.  The  Treasurer  says- 
he  "  should  not,  however,  expect  to  have  to 
provide  more  than  £5,000  during  the  first  year 
as  the  result  of  concessions  upon  the  articles, 
named  which  will  be  imported  from  Canada.*'' 
That  is  rather  vague,  and  probably  incorreot. 
The  extent  of  the  sacrifice  we  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  if  this  proposed  treaty  be  adopted 
members  do  not,  I  think,  yet  appreciate.  If^ 
as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  says,  Canada  vriU 
forego  the  items  lumber,  timber,  and  so  on,  I 
say  Canada  is  prepared  to  make  a  very  great 
concession.  The  annual  value  to  Canada  of 
those  items  of  export  amounts  to  nearly  six 
millions  sterling  —  that  is,  exports  of  timber 
and  forest  woods  and  manufactures  of  wood. 
If  Canada  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  from  the 
free-list  her  chief  articles  of  export,  then  she- 
is  prepared  to  make  a  concession  which  I  must- 
infer  makes  the  treaty  very  important  to  her 
in  some  other  direction — possibly  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  this  colony  to  the  Van- 
couver service,  for  which  the  Treasurer  is- 
content  to  sacrifice  a  subsidy  of  £20,000  a  year, 
while  keeping  up  the  duplicate  service  to  Saik 
Francisco.  I  am  not  going  at  present  to  dis- 
cuss  the  various  items  of  the  proposed  Canadian 
treaty;  nor  the  items  of  the  proposed  treaty 
with  South  Australia,  which  latter,  by  thevray, 
was  to  come  into  force  on  the  I4th  May  last, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  ratification  of  the- 
Legislatures.  But  the  whole  Budget  of  the 
Treasurer,  including  this  proposed  treaty  with. 
South  Australia  made  by  him  on  his  way 
Home,  and  his  curious  exploits  in  London,, 
and  this  proposed  treaty  with  Canada  made 
on  his  way  back,  looks  very  like  hop-skip- 
and-jump  finance.  Probably  my  honourable- 
friend  agreed  to  the  treaty  with  Canada  in  a 
cab,  and  to  the  treaty  with  South  Atistra- 
Ha  on  board  a  steamer.  They  both  indicate 
haste.  And  now  a  word  or  two  with  reference- 
to  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  own  Customs 
tariff — the  most  important  subject  which  can 
engage,  I  think,  the  attention  of  the  colony 
at  the  present  time.  And  yet  we  are  not  at 
this  moment  privileged  to  know  what  the  pro- 
posals really  are.  We  have  been  told,  if  they 
do  not  suit  they  can  be  altered.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  altered.    I  think  they  axe- 
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wholly  bady  and  that  the  only  proper  plan 
woald  be  for  the  Grovemment  to  take  back 
the  whole  of  their  proposals,  and  bring  down 
something  more  feasible.  And  I  do  ask 
members  of  this  House — those  who  are!  sup- 
porting the  Ministry  —  as  this  is  a  question 
which  has  been  announced  as  to  be  not  a  party 
one,  to  take  a  stand  in  this  matter  which 
will  do  them,  I  believe,  and  the  country  a 
great  deal  of  good.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Ghristohurch  City  (Mr. 
6.  J.  Smith)  be  not  acceptable,  as  coming  from 
a  tainted  source,  why,  let  some  member  on  the 
Ministerial  side  whose  party  allegiance  is 
not  stained  with  the  slightest  imputation  of 
independence — let  him  propose  that  this  tariff 
be  taken  back,  and  let  those  members  who 
come  here  annually  to  speak  and  vote  on  the 
evils  of  party  government,  vote  for  once  against 
a  Government  which  exemplifies  all  the  evils 
they  denounce.  Let  them  show  that  there 
is  some  pith  and  marrow  in  their  professions, 
and  that  they  do  not  come  here  to  indulge 
in  academical  discussions  and  useless  divi- 
sions. Let  them  vote  in  a  way  in  which 
they  will  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
constituents.  Let  them  vote  for  these  tarifE 
proposals  to  be  taken  back  and  entirely  recast, 
and  the  country  will  be  indebted  to  them. 
And  do  not  let  them  be  bluffed  by  any  indica- 
tion— secretly,  perhaps,  given — that  such  a 
proposal  would  involve  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry.  We  have  been  told  publicly  that  it 
will  not.  Let  no  suggestion  to  the  contrary 
now  be  allowed  to  influence  their  minds.  And 
I  dare  say  my  honourable  friend  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  will  be  prepared  to  state,  if 
necessary,  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever would  he  undertake  the  task  of  taking  his 
place  on  the  Government  benches  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  Let  the  House  be  perfectly  free 
to  act  in  this  matter,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony.  I  say,  let  us  not  have  what 
has  been  truly  termed  tinkering  with  the  tariff. 
Let  us  have  some  policy  in  the  matter.  Let  us 
have,  if  it  will  be  so,  protection  amounting 
almost  to  prohibition.  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 
The  colony  would  suffer  under  it.  But  a  time 
of  regeneration  would  most  surely  come,  and 
come  quickly,  when  the  people  would  see  that 
they  had  been  led  into  a  disastrous  course. 
Then  they  would  retrace  their  steps,  and  go 
forward  in  the  other  direction  of  an  approach 
to  free-trade  in  the  interests  of  the  expansion 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  If, 
as  I  believe,  the  Ministry  are  prepared  to 
introduce,  if  they  dared,  a  thoroughly  protec- 
tionist tariff,  let  them  introduce  it,  and  let  it 
be  decided  in  this  House  and  in  the  coun- 
try what  our  policy  shall  be ;  but  do  not  longer 
indulge  in  this  half-hearted,  insufficient,  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  tinker 
with  the  tariff.  The  Commission  which  took 
evidence  during  the  recess  went  conscientiously 
into  this  matter,  and  their  recommendations 
are,  at  any  rate,  consistent  with  some  line  of 
policy;  but,  as  for  those  of  the  Government, 
they  are  entirely  useless  and  abortive. 
Mr.  BEEVES.— Sir,  at  this  late  hour  of 


the  night  the  chief  merit  of  a  speaker  will  be 
to  endeavour  to  make  his  remarks  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  I  will  try  to 
manage  in  my  speech  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  congratulate  the  honourable 
member  for  Patea  upon  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  just  listened.  I  think  it  is  quite  up  to 
the  honourable  member's  best  form,  and  was 
listened  to  by  the  House  with  great  pleasure. 
Let  me  also  congratulate  the  honourable  mem- 
ber upon  one  special  merit  of  his  speech.  It  ia 
a  fact,  I  think,  that  he  is  the  first  member  who, 
on  this  occasion,  has  managed  to  talk  for  an 
hour  without  getting  into  trouble  with  tho 
Speaker  for  infringing  the  rules  of  Parliament 
by  applying  unparliamentary  language  to  hia 
opponents.  We  have  had  a  really  terrifying 
experience  during  the  last  few  days,  and,  what 
with  being  called  cowards  and  a  number  of 
similar  names  but  little  milder,  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  that  an  honourable  gentleman  who  so  often 
attacks  himself  keeps  well  within  the  parlia- 
mentary rules.  Now,  with  regard  to  the- 
speech  itself,  I  think  I  might  express  my 
regret  that  the  honourable  gentleman  referred 
to  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
I  think  it  might  have  been  better  if  he  had 
not  referred  to  that  yet,  but  had  waited  a  day 
or  two.  However,  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  I 
will  make  no  further  reference  to  it.  The 
time-limit  has  also  been  referred  to  by  pre- 
vious speakers  to-night.  Although  it  may  be 
said  that  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  - 
City  never  lets  an  opportunity  go  by  without 
declaiming  against  the  time-limit,  nobody  is 
better  fitted  to  endure  its  operation  than  the- 
honourable  member:  yet  it  seems  to  me  that, 
he  has  never  forgiven  "^me  for  enabling  him  to- 
display  his  wonderful  powers  of  condensation. 
Let  me  say  this :  that  I  do  sometimes  regret 
that  speeches  on  such  an  important  matter 
as  the  Budget  are  so  often  cut  short  by 
the  ring  of  your  inestimable  bell ;  but,  wheu 
one  comes  to  remember  what  financial  de- 
bates have  been  in  times  gone  by,  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  the  time -limit  is  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  remember  taking  a. 
small  part  in  a  financial  debate  which  lasted 
three  weeks.  I  have  been  here  listening  to- 
the  speech  of  an  honourable  member  when  for 
three  mortal  hours  he  never  once  referred  to 
any  matter  in  the  Budget.  He  spread  himself 
over  ancient  history,  and  went  in  for  recrimina- 
tions and  personal  attacks  upon  other  honour* 
able  members. 

Mr.  BELL.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Well,  I  am  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  agrees  with  me  that  such  a. 
thing  is  possible,  though,  as  he  was  not  in  the 
House  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know  why  he  in- 
dorses my  remark.  Let  me  say  this :  that  I 
believe  that  the  time-limit  does  prevent  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  confines  speakers  somewhat, 
to  the  business  of  the  moment.  If  honourable 
members  will  only  refer  to  the  position  of  thia 
session,  and  remember  that  so  much  time  has 
elapsed,  and  that  there  is  not  much  more  than 
half  a  session  still  before  us,  I  think  that  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  do  something. 
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better  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  of 
^our  constituencies  than  to  give  something  like 
three  weeks  to  the  discussion  of  this  Budget. 
If  then  the  time-limit  reduces  the  discussion 
to  one  week,  I  say  that  the  time -limit  will 
show  its  worth,  and  will  be  retained  by  the 
•common-Fense  of  the  House  and  the  country. 
The  honourable  member  for  Patea  began  by 
pleading  that  a  man's  profession  should  not  be 
dragged  into  debate  in  this  House,  and  parti-  j 
cularly  that  honourable  members  should  not 
make  reference  to  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. I  agree  with  him  in  the  principle, 
•although  I  cannot  admit  that  any  of  the  refer- 
ences to  which  the  honourable  member  alludes 
were  at  all  unkind  or  in  any  way  injurious. 
As  a  matter  of  general  principle,  one  must 
•admit  that  references  to  private  business  or  to 
private  professions  ought  not  to  be  made  in 
debate ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  my 
honourable  friend  has  come  round  to  my  way 
•of  thinking,  because  I  remember  that  three 
years  ago  he  was  good  enough  to  refer  to  my 
profession,  not  only  in  general  terms,  but  by 
.accusing  me  of  writing  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  not 
'written.  Yes,  the  honourable  gentleman  stated 
in  this  House  the  exact  sum  he  supposed  I 
received  for  giving  certain  services  to  the  said 
j[iewspaper.  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  a 
the  time,  but  took  silent  note  of  it.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for  legal  gentle- 
men if  they  would  make  no  further  references 
of  that  sort.  The  honourable  member  then 
'went  back  to  the  old  story  of  the  three-mil- 
lion loan,  and  once  more  tried  my  honourable 
friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  The  honour- 
.able  gentleman  neglected  to  say  that  this  is 
the  fourth  trial  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  his  accusers. 
Why,  the  Chemis  case  is  nothing  to  it.  Three 
trials ;  and,  after  that,  what  was  the  decision  ? 
Three  times  has  my  honourable  colleague  the 
Oolonial  Treasurer  been  acquitted,  and  yet  my 
honourable  friend  wants  to  have  him  tried 
•over  again,  and  that.  Sir,  without  any  notice. 
•Surely  it  is  scarcely  fair.  What  does  it  all 
•amount  to  ?  The  honourable  gentleman  maide 
the  statement  that  the  securities  ought  not  to 
have  gone  to  London.  He  said  they  had  not 
igone  to  London,  and  they  ought  not  to  have 
gone  there,  and  yet  in  the  very  next  breath  he 
admits  that  under  certain  circumstances  they 
might  go  there.  In  fact,  he  might  have  gone 
on  to  say  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  London 
to  be  converted.  They  must  go  there  for  that 
purpose.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  loan,  he 
•attacked  the  manner  in  which  it  was  raised, 
.but  admitted  that  it  was  a  brilliant  success. 
Well,  Sir,  I  put  that  remark  against  the  attack 
made  by  the  honourable  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City,  who  endeavoured  in  every 
•conceivable  way  to  belittle  the  admitted  sue- 
•cess  of  the  loan.  That  honourable  gentleman 
said  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  make 
4k  fuss  about,  and,  in  fact,  he  told  the  House 
that  the  loan  had  not  been  a  success  at  all. 
Virtually  we  have  one  authority  on  that  side 
of  the  House  who  claims  that  the  floating 
Mr.  Reeves 


of  the  loan  has  not  been  a  success*  and,  as 
against  him,  another  equally  great  authority 
on  that  side  of  the  House  who  says  it  has  been 
a  success.  Then,  my  honourable  friend  of 
Patea  admitted  with  a  frankness  that  did  him 
credit  that  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  who  last  year  said  it  would  not  be  a 
success  were  now  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  their  prophecies  were  unfounded,  and,  in 
fact,  quite  incorrect.  This  is  the  fault  of 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  if  I  may 
respectfully  suggest  it  to  them.  They  will  pro- 
phesy, and  they  will  be  wrong.  Yes,  althoogh 
they  have  been  prophesying  for  the  last  four 
years  and  a  half,  and  have  invariably  been 
wrong,  their  experience  in  the  past  cannot 
warn  them  against  perpetrating  equal  blunders. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  sort 
of  lien  on  the  future,  and  they  draw  upon 
that.  Now,  while  admitting  that  theic  pro- 
phecies only  nine  months  before  the  event 
with  regard  to  the  late  of  interest  at  which 
the  loan  would  be  raised  were  singularly  incor- 
rect, in  the  very  next  breath  the  honourable 
gentleman  himself  went  on  to  prophesy  in  a 
strangely  dogmatical  way  as  to  what  is  to  be 
the  rate  of  interest  twenty  years  hence.  I  will 
make  a  fair  offer  to  these  honourable  gentle- 
men, and  I  will  say,  if  my  colleague  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  will  allow  me,  that  when  they  caii 
prophesy  correctly  about  something  which  is 
to  take  place  six  months  hence  we  wUl  at- 
ta()h  some  weight  to  their  prophecies  as  to 
what  will  take  place  twenty  years  hence.  My 
honourable  friend  complained  that  we  had 
borrowed  —  that  we  denied  that  we  had  bor- 
rowed, but  that  we  had  borrowed,  and  that 
the  only  difference  between  our  borrowing  and 
ordinary  borrowing  was  that  our  borrowing  was 
borrowing  on  the  sly.  Well,  I  have  never 
denied  that  we  have  borrowed,  and  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  no  other  member  of  the 
Government  ever  denied  it.  I  certainly  never 
said  that  we  had  not  borrowed.  Though  at 
the  general  election  my  honourable  friends  on 
that  side  of  the  House  put  that  expression 
into  my  mouth,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
find  anything  in  my  speeches  to  bear  out  the 
statement.  But  they  made  it  all  the  same. 
What  we  have  said  is  that  our  financial  opera- 
tions bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
awful  and  terrific  pictures  drawn  by  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House.  ThAt 
the  public  debt  of  the  colony  has  increased 
during  our  tenure  of  office  every  one  admits. 
But,  Sir,  has  there  ever  been  a  Government 
on  these  benches  during  the  last  thirty  years 
during  whose  term  of  office  the  public  debt 
has  not  increased  ?  The  public  debt  increastsd 
very  considerably  during  the  time  the  honour- 
able the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
was  on  these  benches;  but  has  there  been 
such  a  large  increase  during  our  term  of 
office  as  when  that  honourable  gentleman  was 
on  these  benches  ?  Not  one  of  our  critics  can 
say  there  has  been.  The  member  for  Patea 
does  not  believe  that  we  have  got  good  value 
for  the  money  we  borrowed.  I  say  we  have  got 
very  much  better   value  than  our  indignant 
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oritios  were  able  to  get  through  their  loans. 
That  is  our  contention,  and  only  that.  Now 
with  reference  to  the  iniquities  attributed  to 
my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer : 
If  he  had  committed  one- tenth  of  the  crimes 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge  in  this  House  and 
outside  of  it,  not  only  is  he  unfit  to  occupy  his 
position  on  these  benches,  but  it  is  really  a 
question  whether  he  should  he  allowed  to  go 
at  large.  We  are  told  that  he  has  committed 
tiie  crime  of  increasing  the  annual  appropria- 
tions by  £30,000.  What  an  awful  offence  1  If 
honourable  gentlemen  will  look  back  on  the 
annual  appropriations  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  how 
often  the  most  economical  Treasurers  have 
been  able  to  keep  that  increase  down  to  less 
than  £30,000.  The  honourable  gentleman 
who  made  these  accusations  said  these  annual 
appropriations  were  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government — that  we  could  keep 
them  down  if  we  liked,  and  that  we  did  not 
choose  to  do  so.  I  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
to  keep  down  such  an  annual  appropriation, 
for  instance,  as  the  grant  for  educational 
purposes.  No  less  than  one-half  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  that — to  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  country — an  increase  which  1  say 
is  one  not  to  be  regretted  or  cavilled  at,  but 
one  to  be  rejoiced  in.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  increased  attendance  at  our  public  schools 
IB  likely,  to  be  so  large  this  year  as  to  cause 
an  extra  £15,000  to  be  wanted,  and  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  say —and,  in  fact,  I  am  proud 
to  say — that  some  of  that  increase  is  due  to 
the'  Bill  which  the  House  very  properly  passed 
last  year  for  increasing  the  strictness  of  school- 
attendance.  Then,  again,  Sir,  there  is  the 
lunacy  vote.  Are  we  not  charged  with  the 
increase  of  that  estimate?  My  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Wellington  Suburbs 
did  charge  us  with  that  at  Karori,  when  he 
got  amongst  the  Conservative  section  of  his 
constituents.  He  declaimed  strongly  against 
our  harassing  and  socialistic  legislation,  and 
said  that  those  shocking  Bills  were  actually 
responsible  for  increasing  the  number  of 
lunatics  in  the  asylums;  and  not  only  that, 
but  in  the  official  report  of  his  speech  that 
wonderful  part  was  put  in  italics,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  greater  emphasis.  When  he 
comes  into  the  City  of  Wellington  he  lec- 
tures on  municipal  socialism,  but  when  he 
finds  himself  out  at  Karori  he  becomes  a  good 
old  port- wine-drinking  Church-and-State  Tory, 
and  talks  at  great  length  on  this  menacing 
legislation  of  ours,  the  direct  result  of  which  is 
to  fill  our  asylums  with  demented  individuals. 
Just  by  the  way,  I  may  say  that  the  balance  of 
this  increase  of  £30,000  on  the  estimates  is 
made  up  of  increases  in  the  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph Department.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  we  have  the  power  to  stop  that.  But  I  say 
that  is  not  a  power  which  this  House  would 
like  to  see  us  exercising,  unless  we  were 
threatened  with  something  like  national  bank- 
ruptcy. The  increase  of  the  postal  and  tele- 
phone services  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilisation  are  to 


be  extended  to  the  frontier  districts  of  this 
colony  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  consideration^ 
the  increaise  of  the  expenditure  in  the  post  and 
telegraph  vote  is  a  remunerative  one.  Not  only 
does  it  afford  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the 
colonists  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  but 
it  pays  for  the  investment;  and  therefore  I 
say  we  should  look  with  satisfaction  to  the- 
causes  that  call  for  the  balance  of  this  very 
inconsiderable  increase.  Then,  Sir,  the  next 
sin  imputed  to  my  colleague  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  is  that  he  aissails  the  poor  widow 
and  the  poorer  widower.  And  my  honourable 
friend  on  the  other  side  almost  wept  as  he 
talked  of  the  awful  cruelty  that  was  going  to 
be  inflicted  upon  this  unlucky  family,  and  this 
unlucky  and  unhappy  man.  Now,  with  regard, 
first  of  all,  to  the  case  of  the  poor  widower, . 
what  has  he  got  to  fear  ?  This  alteration  in  the 
stamp  duty  will  only  tax  the  widower  who  in- 
herits from  his  wife  a  capital  amount  of  more  - 
than  about  £7,500.  Now,  I  say  that  the  man 
who  comes  into  more  than  £7,500,  not  because 
he  has  earned  it  by  his  own  exertions  or  wit, . 
not  because  he  has  inherited  it  through  his 
own  line  of  descent,  but  because  it  is  simply  the 
leavings  of  his  wife — that  man,  I  say,  is  well 
able  to  afford  something  to  the  Crown.  And 
even  the  poor  widow,  with  a  private  income  up  • 
to  £300  a  year  absolutely  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, with,  say,  an  amount  of  the  capital  value 
of  £7,500  out  at  4  per  cent. — which  makes  for 
her  an  income  of  £300 — is  absolutely  exempt 
from  duty.  Is  she  so  cruelly  oppressed  be- 
ll SO  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  V^y  something  ?  I 
say  No.  I  say.  Let  us  reserve  our 
sympathies  for  those  who  really  are  poor — for 
the  girls  in  our  factories  who  are  earning 
78.  6d.,  15s.,  and  18s.  a  week  ;  for  the  working- 
men  who  are  earning  £1  5s.,  £1  10s.,  £1  15s., 
and  £2  a  week ;  for  the  small  traders  who  are 
making  their  £8  ;  and  the  small  clerks  who  are  • 
making  £3  10s.  Lret  us  reserve  our  sympathies 
for  them,  and  do  not  let  us  waste  tears  of  com- 
miseration on  the  widowers  and  the  widows 
who  inherit  more  theoi  £300  a  year.  Then, 
there  is  another  cry  about  my  honourable 
friend.  He  has  been  guilty  of  paying  off 
Treasury  bills  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year, , 
and  renewing  them  early  in  the  following  year. 
Why,  who  has  ever  done  anything  else  since 
Treasury  bills  have  been  raised  by  any  Colonial 
Treasurer  ?  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  you 
expect  Treasury  bills  to  be  paid  off  ?  Does  the 
honourable  gentleman  expect  them  to  be  paid 
off  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  to  be  < 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  year?  What  are 
Treasury  bills  issued  for  ?  They  are  issued  in 
anticipation  of  revenue.  Therefore  they  are 
obviously  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
before  the  revenue  comes  in,  and  they  are  paid 
off  always  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
after  the  revenue  comes  in— after  you  get  your 
money  which  enables  you  to  pay  off  the  lia- 
bilities you  incurred  in  anticipation  of  revenue. 
It  is  almost  automatic.  It  is  the  regular,  in- 
variable practice,  not  only  of  Treasurers  in  this 
colony,  but  of  Treasurers  in  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world.    Then,  there  is  another  - 
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I  trouble.  The  Treasurer  has  underestimated 
the  revenue,  and  he  has  overestimated  his 
-expenditure.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
would  have  been  said  of  my  honourable  friend 
liad  he  overestimated  the  revenue  or  under- 
estimated the  expenditure.  I  should  say  that 
then,  indeed,  he  would  have  laid  himself  open 
/to  fair  attack  from  my  honourable  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  But  his  crime  is 
rthat  he  has  underestimated  the  revenue  and 
-overestimated  the  expenditure.  Now,  let  me 
say  this  :  A  man  must  in  this  fallible  world — 
for  we  are  all  human — in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  either  overestimate  or  underestimate. 
^Unless  you  can  get  an  infallible  prophet  you 
will  not  get  a  Colonial  Treasurer  who  will 
-exactly  estimate  his  revenue.  Kow,  which  is 
better,  to  err  on  the  safe  side  or  on  the  impru- 
.dent  side  ?  The  experience  of  all  the  famous 
financiers  of  Europe  is  that  by  erring  on  the 
safe  side  they  have  achieved  a  great  and 
•deserved  reputation.  But  when  Treasurers 
have  erred  on  the  other  side  they  have  been 
hustled  out  of  office  as  incompetent  men.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  my  honourable  friend  errs 
•on  the  safe  side,  I  do  not  think  the  public  of 
New  Zealand  are  likely  to  find  much  fault  with 
him.  The  honourable  member  for  Bruce  com- 
, plained  that  the  Treasurer  had  overestimated 
his  expenditure  by  £84,000.  He  says,  "  Now, 
this  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
House  is  treated,  and  in  which  honourable 
members  are  treated  and  humbugged.  Votes 
are  put  on  the  estimates  to  catch  members 
and  their  constituents,  and  then  they  are  not 
expended,  and  in  this  way  the  saving  is  made." 
Now,  this  £84,000  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Public  Works  Fund  or  votes. 

Mr.  ALLEN. — I  never  said  it  had. 

Mr.  REEVES.— But  the  honourable  gentle- 
•man  so  artfully  mixed  up  his  sentences  that  it 
would  lead  any  ordinary  person — and  he  was 
.  great  on  ordinary  persons — to  believe  that  the 
£84,000  was  saved  by  not  spending  the  Public 
Works  Fund.  Then,  there  is  the  old  story  about 
the  net  increase  of  the  public  debt  and  the 
increase  in  the  net  public  debt.  We  had  that 
three  years  ago.  Exactly  the  same  words  were 
then  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Ballance.  Then  the 
-  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  was  not  in 
the  House  to  denounce  him,  but  other  members 
were,  and  they  denounced  him  in  no  measured 
'terms — they  said  it  was  disgraceful  and  dis- 
■  creditable,  et  cetera.  And  we  were  asked  then, 
as  now,  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  the  simple-minded 
man — the  ordinary  elector,  the  man  unversed 
in  finance,  deceived  by  this  table.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  stranger  or  the  ordinary  elector 
taking  the  trouble  to  wade  through  the  tables 
;in  the  Budget  ?  How  many  ordinary  electors 
take  the  trouble  to  analyse  it  ?  How  often  are 
mere  ordinary  individuals,  when  they  see  it, 
•  deceived?  Why,  they  are  constantly  misled 
about  all  public  matters  in  this  colony.  But 
it  does  not  follow  on  that  account  that  people 
who  draw  up  Acts,  and  make  speeches,  and 
put  forward  Budgets  which  deceive  the  ordi- 
nary unlearned  persons  are  responsible  for  their 
>being  deceived.  The  fact  is  that  ignorant  people 
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cannot  understand  finance  and  Budgets,  and 
will  make  mistakes  over  them ;  but  those  who 
reeJly  understand  them  will  not  be  taJcen  in, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  competent  man 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
net  increase  of  the  public  debt  and  the  increase 
in  the  net  public  debt.  Then  we  come  to  the 
seizure  of  the  sinking  fund.  Now,  that  was 
dealt  with  very  fully  by  the  Premier — so  fully 
that  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  over  the  same 
ground.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  Auditor- 
Qeneral  passed  the  transaction.  Now,  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  has  de- 
clared very  emphatically  that  the  taking  of  this 
sinking  fund  was  done  illegally,  improperly, 
and  without  warrant.  I  think  those  were  the 
three  adverbs. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  think  so. 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  honourable  gentleman 
appears  to  be  so  proud  of  these  three  adverbs 
that  be  has  repeated  them  four  times  publicly 
already.  Now,  I  should  have  said  that  if  a 
thing  were  done  illegally  it  was  not  necessary 
to  say  it  was  done  improperly  and  without 
warrant,  because,  by  necessity,  it  follows  that 
if  done  illegally  it  must  be  done  improperly 
and  without  warrant.  The  Auditor-General, 
I  say,  passed  this.  Therefore  the  reflection 
of  these  honourable  gentlemen — and  of  that 
honourable  gentleman  particularly — falls  most 
heavily  on  the  Auditor-General,  because,  if  he 
passed  it,  and  it  was  done  illegally,  tQ  say  no- 
thing of  improperly  and  without  warrant,  then, 
I  say,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  position,  and  ought 
to  go ;  and  Parliament,  whose  officer  he  is — 
for  he  is  not  a  Government  officer  at  all — 
ought  to  send  him  packing.  .  But,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  done  legally  and  properly,  and  with 
warrant,  the  Auditor-General  should  not  be 
sent  packing ;  neither  should  the  legal  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  who  advised  that  it  was  done 
legally,  properly,  and  with  warrant,  be  flouted 
in  the  unmeasured  language  which  was  used  by 
the  honourable  member. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— Test  it  in  Court. 

Mr.  REEVES.— The  honourable  gentleman 
always  wants  things  tested  in  Court.  Let  the 
honourable  gentleman  test  it  in  Court  —  no 
doubt  he  would  do  it  with  great  ability,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  anything  of  an 
exceedingly  bad  case  he  is  the  man  to  do  it. 
We  then  come  to'  the  surplus.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Bruce  admits  our  surplus 
is  one  of  £180,000;  the  honourable  member 
for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  says  it  is 
£15,000;  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City,  after  a  great  many  minute  calcula- 
tions, leads  us  to  infer  that  there  is  a  deficit 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  On  the  top  of  all 
this  these  gentlemen  predict  that  very  pos- 
sibly the  Government  will  carry  on  till  the  dlst 
March  next,  after  which  tiiere  must  be  absolute 
and  utter  collapse.  In  the  next  breath  they  go 
on  to  accuse  the  Treasurer  of  having  taken  steps 
to  increase  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  at 
least  £70,000  a  year,  thereby  effectually  pre- 
venting this  utter  collapse  of  a  deflcit  which 
they  predict.    Are  we  going  to  have  the  ooUapse 
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or  the  £70,000?  Which  is  it?  The  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
ceverse  the  experience  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
He  began  by  being  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and 
'went  on  to  cry  out  ruin  at  forty  days'  date  on 
l^ineveh.  They  begin  by  crying  out  ruin,  and 
•end  by  swallowing  a  whale.  The  whale  they 
swallow  is  this  remarkable  prediction  with  re- 
gard to  finance,  that  we  are  to  have  an  utter 
collapse.  Why  ?  Because  my  friend  the  Pre- 
mier has  £400,000  to  carry  on  public-works 
expenditure  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 
Xiook  at  the  public-works  expenditure  during 
last  year :  has  it  been  £400,000  ?  Nothing  like 
it ;  and  therefore  he  has  more  in  hand  to  carry 
•on  this  year  than  he  spent  last  year.  And  yet 
there  must  be  a  collapse  of  finance ;  and  because 
the  Treasurer  is  going  to  get  an  extra  £70,000 
out  of  the  suffering  taxpayer  he  must  be  short 
of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  I  leave  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  that  side  to  prove 
how  this  is  going  to  eventuate.  Then,  the 
honourable  gentleman,  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City,  was  very  eloquent  on  the 
question  of  collaring  the  sinking  funds. 

Sir  R.- STOUT.— I  only  spoke  about  the  one 
loan. 

Mr.  REEVES.— Oh,  yes,  the  honourable 
gentleman  spoke  about  the  one  loan,  and  he 
described  what  an  awful  principle  it  contained. 
He  says,  "  Ycu  create  sinking  funds,  and  then 
you  go  off  and  raise  debentures  against  them, 
and  year  by  year  as  the  sinking  funds  are  raised 
the  debentures  are  increased  until  the  time 
of  the  loan  runs  to  an  end.  By  that  time 
there  is  no  sinking  fund  ;  it  is  met  by  deben- 
tures." But,  Sir,  that  was  exactly  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  Act  of  1884,  which 
was  passed  by  the  honourable  gentleman's 
own  Government.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man introduced  that  principle,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  it.  It  is  exactly  the  principle 
of  creating  a  sinking  fund  and  issuing  deben- 
tures against  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  a  wrong  one,  or  that  he  was  wrong  in 
introducing  it  in  1884,  but  I  say  it  does  not  lie 
in  his  mouth  to  come  down  here  and  denounce 
it  in  his  well-known  eloquent  way  when  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Government  that  invented 
the  scheme.  Then  my  honourable  friend  went 
on  to  deplore  that  so  many  workmen  were  out 
of  employment,  and  he  went  on  to  deplore 
that  they  should  have  to  go  to  such  people  as 
the  Charitable  Aid  Board  and  to  go  on  relief- 
works,  that  they  should  have  to  depend  upon 
the  private  charity  of  the  citizens,  that  they 
should  have  almost  to  beg  for  the  means  to 
make  an  honest  livelihood.  Sir,  we  all  deplore 
that ;  but  if  there  is  one  man — I  am  sorry  to 
eay — in  New  Zealand  who  is  more  responsible 
than  any  other  for  the  existence  of  that  state  of 
things,  and  for  the  insecurity  of  employment, 
then  it  is  my  honourable  friend  over  there,  and 
I  say,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  all  his  unhallowed 
attempts  ui  1893  and  1894,  things  would  have 
been  infinitely  worse  itu^  they  are  now.  Who 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  killing  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Bill  in  1893  ?  My  honourable 
iriend.    It  was  a  Bill  which  would  have  found 


employment  for  scores  and  even  hundreds, 
which  would  have  settled  many  people  on  the 
lands  of  the  colony.  Who  was  it  that  led  the 
attack  on  that  Bill?  Who  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible ?  Who  was  it  whose  eloquence  and 
ability,  whose  weight  and  influence  in  the 
country,  gave  the  Upper  House  the  courage 
to  kill  that  Bill  ?  My  honourable  friend  over 
there.  Who  was  it  again  and  again  attacked 
that  Bill  in  1894,  and,  though  he  did  not  kill 
it,  succeeded  in  burdening  it  amply,  and  tying 
it  up  with  all  sorts  of  conditions  which  have 
limited  its  operations,  preventing  us  from  get- 
ting anything  like  as  much  land  as  we  ought  to 
have  got,  and  preventing  us  from  finding  em- 
ployment for  so  many  men  in  opening  up  lands 
for  settlement  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
found  ?  Who  .attacked  the  rest  of  our  financial 
policy?  And  who  was  it  that  attacked  our 
proposals  for  acquiring  for  settlement  Native 
lands,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  financial  propo- 
sals ?  My  honourable  friend  over  there.  And  I 
say  it  was  because  of  our  Land  for  Settlements 
Act  and  our  financial  policy  last  session  that 
we  were  able  to  give  employment  and  relieve 
the  Charitable  Aid  Boards  of  a  number  of 
men  now  dependent  upon  our  works.  There- 
fore I  say  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
contributed  to  make  this  evil,  and  is  asking 
honourable  members  on  all  sides  now  to  de- 
plore it,  should  blame  himself,  and  not  us.  We 
come,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  the  tariff 
propossJs:  and,  first  of  all,  we  are  told  that  the 
Government  has  disgraced  itself.  In  fact,  my 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Bruce  got  so 
impassioned,  and  worked  himself  up  to  such  a 
pitch,  that,  I  am  pained  to  say,  he  went  beyond 
all  form  and  brought  himself  under  your  ban. 
Sir,  and  had  to  withdraw ;  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  perpetrated  a  bull  that  I  could  only 
have  supposed  would  have  come  from  him  had 
he  been  bom  in  Ireland.  For  first  of  all  he 
s£dd  we  nailed  our  colours  to  the  mast,  and 
then  we  hauled  them  down.  Now,  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  show  that  we  have  done  no  hauling 
down.  We  are  twitted  with  changing  ground, 
with  nailing  our  colours  to  the  mast  and  haul- 
ing them  down.  Sir,  we  did  not  nail  our  colours 
to  the  mast,  nor  did  we  haul  them  down.  We 
have  done  nothing  but  what  has  been  done 
before.  I  cannot  remember  any  Government 
which  has  ever  brought  in  a  new  Customs 
Duties  Bill  or  any  tariff  reform  which  has  ever 
been  ill-advised  enough  to  say  that  it  would 
stand  or  fall  upon  every  item.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  first  Government  which  makes  a  pre- 
cedent in  that  direction  will  not  stand  upon 
its  Bill,  but  will  most  assuredly  fall  with  it ; 
and  that  is  what  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  Now, 
it  is  said  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  sort 
of  thing  in  the  colony.  Here  is  a  precedent, 
Sir.  The  last  time  a  Customs  Duties  Bill  was 
brought  down  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  brought  in 
that  Bill,  and  he  indicated  in  his  Budget  what 
the  changes  were  to  be,  and  he  got  the  House 
to  rectify  those  changes  by  passing  interim 
resolutions.  These  were  for  the  time  being  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  duties  were  collected 
under  his  proposals.    This  ^s  what  Sir  Harry 
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Atkinson  said  subsequently,  when  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Duties  Bill  came  in  : — 

"  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  I  trust  the 
House  will  approach  the  question  of  this  tariff 
in  the  spirit  in  which  several  honourable  mem- 
bers have  suggested  it  should  be  approached. 
The  Government,  while  adhering  firmly  to  the 
main  principles  of  their  proposals,  will  be  glad 
indeed  to  receive  any  suggestions  of  any  sort 
or  kind  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  particular 
duties  and  removing  anomalies  that  exist." 

In  oiher  words,  he  gave  the  House  a  free  hand 
upon  the  items  in  his  Budget ;  and  I  say  that  we, 
on  our  part,  gladly  and  frankly  accepted  that. 
We  did  take  a  free  hand  upon  the  items  of  that 
Budget,  and  I  venture  to  say,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Protectionist  Opposition,  we  improved 
the  tariff  greatly.  Any  good  that  this  tarifE  has 
done  from  a  Protectionist  point  of  view  has  been 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  amendments  which 
we  carried  in  Committee,  and  many  of  which 
when  introduced  Sir  Harry  readily  accepted. 
Now,  I  ask,  is  it  not  an  odd  thing  that  this 
taunt  about  our  not  nailing  our  colours  to  the 
mast  and  keeping  them  there  should  come  from 
a  certain  gentleman  ?  Is  it  not  an  odd  thing 
that  it  should  come  from  my  honourable  friend 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  ?  When  - 
ever  we  come  down  here,  whenever  the  Premier 
or  the  Minister  of  Lands  ventures  to  bring  down 
any  plan  and  call  upon  their  supporters  to 
stand  by  it,  the  first  one  to  denounce  such  a 
thing  is  my  honourable  friend  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City,  who,  with  quivering 
voice,  asks,  Is  this  a  Liberal  Government,  is 
this  a  democratic  country  ?  Whenever  we  say 
that  we  will  put  our  foot  down  and  say  we  will 
not  recede  from  any  item  in  a  Bill,  we  have 
this  kind  of  thing  from  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. Well,  now  we  are  not  putting  our  foot 
down,  but  we  say  that  the  customary  free- 
dom will  be  given  to  the  House  with  regard  to 
the  items  of  these  Budget  proposals,  and  my 
honourable  friend  gets  up  at  once  and  taunts  us 
with  something  like  poltroonery.  Now,  there 
is  a  legal  quotation  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber is  well  acquainted  with.  It  is  that  a  man 
should  not  blow  hot  and  blow  cold ;  and  I  say 
the  honourable  gentleman  should  not  blow  hot 
and  cold  with  regard  to  giving  supporters  a 
free  hand.  It  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Either  we  should  be  commended  when  we  do 
and  blamed  when  we  do  not,  or  else  it  should 
be  the  other  thing.  But  the  honourable  gentle- 
man blames  us  whatever  we  do.  Whether  we 
put  our  foot  down,  or  say  to  our  supporters  that 
on  the  details  they  may  do  as  they  please,  the 
honourable  gentleman's  taunts  are  as  bitter  and 
scathing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That 
is  not  fair-play,  and,  moreover,  the  country 
will  agree  with  me  it  is  not  fair-play.  Nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  or  necessary.  I 
recall  here  what  the  late  Mr.  Ballance  said 
on  the  Land-  and  Income-tax  Bill  when  he 
was  twitted  by  the  Opposition  with  accepting 
amendments  in  Committee.  Mr.  Ballance 
then  said  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  as 
a  whole  is  greater  than  that  of  any  man  in 
it.  Sir,  it  is  a  good  principle,  on  matters 
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of  detail,  that  the  Minister  should  come  here 
with  an  open  mind,  and  be  prepared  to  re> 
ceive  amendments,  to  receive  suggestions,  to 
receive  real  improvements  in  his  Bill.  And  I 
think  honourable  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  greater  the  latitude  given  in  that 
way,  the  more  that  principle  is  pushed  to  its 
logical  extreme,  the  hotter  it  will  be  for  Par* 
liament  and  for  the  country.^  I  say,  without 
fear  of  reasonable  contradiction,  speaking  for 
measures  for  which  I  am  responsible,  that  I 
have  never  put  them  through  without  amend- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
amended,  and  very  often  have  been  improved. 
Even  when  amendments  have  been  made  in 
another  place,  I  have  always  accepted  them 
when  I  have  thought  they  improved  the 
Bill.  My  colleagues  have  done  the  same,  and, 
I  trust,  ever  will  follow  in  the  same  course. 
Now,  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Patea  deplores  the  uncertainty  that  is  created 
by  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Colo* 
nial  Treasurer.  Sir,  there  always  must  be  un- 
certainty as  long  as  a  Tariff  Bill  is  not  passed 
by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Suppos- 
ing the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  come  down  and 
said  he  would  stick  to  his  proposals,  would 
that  course  have  created  any  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  country?  I  say  it  would  not. 
Members  of  this  House  would  say  at  once  that 
they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  gagged 
or  to  have  items  forced  down  their  throats  with 
which  they  did  not  agree  ;  and  the  tariff  would 
be  rejected,  and  deservedly  rejected.  How  is  it- 
possible  to  produce  any  greater  uncertainty 
than  by  arousing  such  a  feeling  as  that  ?  There- 
is  not  a  merchant  or  a  trader  in  the  country 
who  believes  that  the  first  sketch  of  the  Tariff' 
Bill  is  to  be  the  final  end.  He  would  be  a 
very  unreasonable  trader  or  merchant  who 
would  take  the  first  sketch  of  the  Tariff  Bill  to 
be  dual.  If  they  did,  then  I  say  we  cannot 
help  unreasonable  men  from  suffering  the 
consequences  of  their  own  stupidity.  Then, 
there  is  the  cry  about  an  immense  increase  of 
taxation.  I  ask,  how  is  that  immense  increase 
of  taxation  to  arise?  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
states  he  believes  he  will  get  £10,000  if  the 
duties  are  adopted  by  the  Conunittee  and  no 
reductions  are  made.  But  nobody  ever  knew  a 
complicated  Tariff  Bill  go  through  this  House 
without  reductions  being  made.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  honourable  gentlemen  that  the- 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  keeping  something  up 
his  sleeve.  I  have  known  a  Treasurer  to  do- 
such  a  thing.  I  believe  that  if  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  did  not  do  some  such  thing  he  would 
come  out  finding  himself  considerably  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  book.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
Treasurer  to  exercise  prudence  in  bringing 
down  a  Tariff  Bill,  in  case  the  House 
may  desire  to  effect  reductions  in  his  pro- 
posals. The  Treasurer  has  left  a  margin  of 
£10,000,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  reasonable 
sum.  Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  amount 
which  the  proposed  duties  will  impose  in  the 
shape  of  additional  taxation.  You  take  up- 
one  newspaper  and  you  find  that  the  amount 
is  estimated  at   £20,000;   in   another   paper 
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it  is  pat   down  at  £40,000;    by  anoliher  at 
£50,000;  and  wg  read  in  another  paper  that 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  is  re- 
ported to  have  put  it  down  as  high  as  £70,000. 
If  we  have  those  wild  statements  made,  why 
are  we  not  supplied  with  the  basis  upon  which 
these  calculations  are   constructed?    Why  is 
it,  Sir,  that  not  a  single  argument  is  brought 
lorwaid  to  show  that  this  tariff  will  produce 
£70,000  more  than  the  Treasurer  has  put  it 
down  at  ?    The  honourable  gentleman  gets  in- 
terviewed by  writers  in  these  newspapers,  and 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  give  his  views 
on    these  matters    when   those  views  are  of 
an  uncomplimentary  character  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   Why  does  not  the  honourable  gentle- 
man give  a  few  reasons  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments?    He  confines  himself  solely  to  bare 
assertion.    Why  does  he  not  give  a  few  rea- 
sons? 
Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— So  he  does. 
Mr.    BEEVES.  —  I    trust    the   honourable 
member  for  Clutha  will  give  us  some  reasons 
presently.    It  will  be  a  refreshing  novelty,  but 
all  the  more  refreshing  on  that  account.    I 
say  distinctly  that  neither  in  the  newspapers 
nor  in  the  speeches  delivered  has  a  single  rea- 
son been  given  us  why  this  tariff  is  going  to 
wring  £70,000  more  out  of  the  poor  taxpayers 
than  the  Colonial  Treasurer  indicates.    It  is  a 
case  that  certainly  ought  to  be  proved ;  and, 
if  it  is,  the  House  will  be  perfectly  justified  in 
taking  care  that  £70,000  is  not  screwed  out  of 
the  poor  taxpayers  of  the  country.    Allow  me, 
Sir,  to  tell  the  House  that  we  do  not  want  to 
take  £70,000  out  of  their  pockets.    We  do  not 
anticipate  collapse  and  disaster.    We  do  not 
consider  that    £70,000  more    is  wanted,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  the  House  to 
vote   it.      Then,   we  are  told  we  first  of  sJl 
appointed  a  Tariff  Commission  at  considera'ble 
expense,  and  then  fiung  their  suggestions  on 
one  side  and  adopted  none    of   them.     The 
honourable  member  for  Patoa  said  the  result 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  had  been  nil.  Though 
the  report  of  the  Commission  is  fairly  lengthy, 
still  it  is  not  so  long  that  honourable  gentle- 
men cannot  read  it,  and  anybody  who  reads 
both  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Colonial  Treasurer's  proposals  will  see  how 
impossible  it  is  to  say  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission have  been  flouted,  or  that  a  number 
of    its    proposals    have    not    been    adopted. 
Bead  the  list  of  articles  on  which  the  duty 
has  been  raised,  and  you  will  see  that  item 
after  item,  proposal  after  proposal,  have  been 
simply  adopted  without  alteration  from  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission.    And  the  odd 
thing  is  that  the  very  gentlemen  who  are  appeal- 
ing in  pathetio  strains  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
Tariff  Commissioners,  insisting  that  we  have 
treated  them  discourteously  and    impolitely, 
fall    tooth  and  nail  upon  some  of    the  very 
items   we    borrowed   from    the    Tariff    Com- 
mission.   Take  the  increased  duties  on  boots 
and  shoes,  flannelettes,  traction-engines,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  things  which  have  been 
specially  singled  out  for  attack.    These  are 
the  very  proposals  we  have  adopted  from  the 
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Tariff  Commission,  and  for  reasons  given  by  th» 
Tariff  Commission. 
Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Traction-engines  ? 
Mr.  BEEVES.— Yes.    I  think  so. 
Mr.  TANNEB.— Quite  right. 
Mr.  T.   MACKENZIE.— I  forgot  who  were 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Mr.  BEEVES.— The  honourable  gentleman 
has  forgotten  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  afraid  ho 
will  have  to  forget  a  great  deal  more  of  hia 
political  career  before  he  has  a  right  to  an 
easy  conscience.    I  say  we  have  not  lightly 
adopted  them,  or  because  we  did  not  wish  to* 
take  anything  off  the  tariff.    Honourable  mem- 
bers may  declaim  against  the  insufficiency  of 
the  penny  reduction  on  tea,  the  reductions  on 
kerosene,  on  rice,  on  candied  peel,  and  on  fenc- 
ing-wire.   But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  re- 
ductions taken  collectively  amount  to  £25,000  a^ 
year  to  the  traders  and  consumers  of  this  colony^ 
22  0     ^^^  £25,000  a  year  is  a  thing  truly 
'    substantial.    Of  course,  it  is  said,  and 
it  always  is  said,  that  if  you  make  a  small 
reduction  on  an  item  the  consumer  would  not- 
get  the  benefit.    That  I  deny.    If  you  impose 
a  small  amount  of  increased  duty,  the  con- 
sumer invariably  suffers.     We  find  that  the 
trader  not  only  adds  the  amount  of  the  duty 
to  the  price,  but  that  he  adds  a  considerable 
amount  over  that,  as  all  business-men  know ; 
and  consequently,  then,  if  we  take  it  off,  the 
competition   in    trade    may   be    reckoned    to 
oause  in  time  not  only  the  amount  of  lower 
duty  to  be    taken   off   the   price,  but  some- 
thing else  in  addition  to  it.    However,  that 
is  simply  an  arguable  matter — a  matter  upon 
which  no  Government  would  attempt  to' put 
its  foot  down.    There  are  six  items  upon  which 
reductions   have  been  made,  to    the    extent 
of  £25,000.    If  honourable  gentlemen  like  to 
leave  the  duty  as  it  stands  on  most  of  those 
items,  and  to  take  £25,000  off  one  or  two  of 
them,  it  is  open  to  the  House  to  do  it,  and  in 
that  case  I  venture  to  say  no  one  will  be  able 
to  suggest  that  we  are  doing  nothing  for  th& 
consumer  —  nothing  for  the  poor  man.     As 
regards  honourable  members'  statements  that 
we  are  doing  nothing  for  local  industries,  tho 
very  men  who  say  that  complain  because  the 
dufy  on  certain  items  is  increased ;  but  that 
duty  has  been  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
local  industries  and  at  the  request  of  those 
carrying  on  those  industries.     Take  the  large 
item  which  is  so  much  opposed — the  duty  on 
flannelettes,   shirtings,    and   so   forth.    That 
has   been    done   because  the  importation  of 
these  things  was  used  in   competition   with 
flannel  and  cheap  goods  made  in  our  woollen 
factories.    It  has  been  done  at  the  request  of 
persons  ooncemed  in  these  local  industries,  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist  these  local  indus- 
tries greatly,  just  as  knocking  off  the  duty  on 
machinery  used  in  woollen  industries  will  assist 
that  industry.    That  has  been  done  with  the 
same  view  as  giving  assistance  to  the  wooUeik 
industry  by  putting  increased  duty  on  flan- 
nelettes, et  cetera.    It  is  not  out  of  the  power 
of  the  House  to  alter  it  and  to  put  it  on  some 
other  items  of  the   tariff;   and   the  Govem- 
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ment  is  not  going  to  take  up  an  unreasonable 
stand  on  the  question.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I 
admit  it  frankly,  that  by  the  time  the  tariff 
emerges  from  Committee  it  will  be  considerably 
improved  :  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  improved  if 
honourable  members  address  themselves  to  it 
with  an  honest  spirit  to  improve  it,  and  not  in 
any  desire  to  maul  and  mangle  it,  and  make  it 
abortive  and  ridiculous.  It  has  amused  me  to 
listen  to  the  honourable  member  for  Patea 
preaching  to  the  labour  members  of  the  House, 
who  are  Qovemment  supporters,  asking  them 
to  do  their  duty,  and  telling  them  how  their 
daty  should  be  done.  Sir,  history  repeats  itself, 
and  I  recall  to  my  mind  how  that  honourable 
gentleman  preached  an  exactly  similar  sermon 
to  the  Government  supporters  in  the  House  in 
1891,  on  the  subject  of  the  land-  and  income- 
tax,  and  the  specious  proposal  that  was  then 
made  by  the  Opposition  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  reduce  the  Customs  tariff  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  My  honourable  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Patea  then  called  upon  the  labour  mem- 
bers to-be  true,  and  to  do  their  duty— to  reduce 
the  duty  on  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  he 
threatened  them  with  the  most  awful  vengeance 
at  the  next  election  if  they  did  not  do  it.  Well, 
Sir,  the  next  general  election  came  about,  and 
the  awful  vengeance  did  not  fall  upon  the  labour 
members  who  stood  up  for  the  land-  and  in- 
come-tax and  the  financial  proposals  of  the 
Ballance  Ministry,  and  who  had  the  backbone 
to  reject  the  specious  proposal  that  was  made 
by  the  Opposition,  but  it  fell  upon  those  who 
were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  man  who 
brought  forward  that  very  unnecessary  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  it  showed  that  the  people  regarded 
that  proposal  as  a  piece  of  specious  humbug. 
Befereoce  has  been  made  to  the  tariff  of  1888, 
and  to  the  line  taken  by  the  Government  and 
the  House  then.  I  remember  the  tariff  of  1888, 
and  what  was  done.  I  remember  the  action  of 
the  Protectionist  Opposition  in  this  House, 
although  it  was  composed  of  good  party  men 
— men  who  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them- 
selves party  men,  because  those  days  were 
before  party  was  considered  a  disgrace,  and 
loyalty  a  crime.  Yes,  party  was  not  a  crime 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  considered  that 
the  only  vote  a  man  could  honestly  give  was 
the  vote  he  gave  against  his  party ;  the  only 
honest  and  incorruptible  man  was  not  then 
supposed  to  be  the  man  who  was  ready  to  fight 
his  own  friends  and  to  knife  his  own  leader. 
Nevertheless  the  parties  in  those  days  were 
quite  as  capable  as  their  critics  now  to  honour- 
ably, and  without  regard  to  meaner  partisan 
motives,  rise  above  party  feelings  and  parti- 
sanship in  a  way  some  now  do  not.  On  that 
occasion  the  Opposition  could  have  turned  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson  out  of  office;  and  yet  the 
Protectionist  Opposition  agreed  in  a  body  to 
support  him  and  to  support  his  tariff  and  help 
him  to  pass  it  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  sup- 
porters, thereby  giving  him  a  lease  of  office  for 
two  years  longer,  and  thereby  depriving  our- 
selves of  any  chance  of  gaining  of&ce  during 
that  Parliament.  Now,  we  did  that  knowing 
Mr.  Reeves 


what  we  were  doing.  We  did  that  knowing  we 
were  signing  our  death-warrant  as  regarded  any 
party  success  during  that  Parliament,  and  we 
helped  Sir  Hariy  Atkinson  without  terms  of  any 
kind — without  fee,  reward,  or  hope  of  return. 

An  Hon.  Member. — You  have  got  it  since. 

Mr.  REEVES.— No,  Sir,  we  have  not,  be- 
cause nothing  we  did  then,  I  think,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  policy  upon  which  we 
were  returned  in  1891.  That  was  quite  a  die- 
tinct  policy,  of  which  protection  was  not  an 
integral  part.  I  say  we  acted  then  without  fee 
or  hope  of  reward,  and  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  it  was  so.  We  expected  nothing,  and  we 
got  nothing.  I  am  proud  to  remember  that 
tariff,  imperfect  and  bad  as  it  was.  How 
easy  would  it  have  been  to  pick  all  sorts  of 
holes  in  it  t  How  easy  would  it  have  been  to 
do  as  certain  honourable  gentlemen  on  the 
cross-benches  do — to  say  it  was  so  full  of  im- 
perfection that  we  could  not  support  it,  to  pick 
all  the  holes  we  could  in  it,  and  then  go  back 
and  say  to  our  supporters  that  we  could  not 
support  so  imperfect  a  thing.  But  we  saw  in 
the  tariff  the  germ  of  a  good  thing;  we  saw 
that  the  tariff  could  be  made,  from  our  point  of 
view,  not  only  a  good  revenue  tariff — one  that 
would  solidify  the  finances  of  the  country — but 
also  one  that  would  do  great  and  solid  good  to 
the  local  industries  of  New  Zealand ;  and  so, 
sinking  party  feeling,  we  supported  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson  and  carried  the  tariff,  and,  though  we 
did  not  have  any  reward,  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  colony.  The  surpluses  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
outcome  of  the  financial  policy  we  then  passed, 
and  such  good  as  has  been  done  by  the  tariff  to 
local  industries  has  been  done  by  the  changes 
of  1888.  In  those  days,  I  say,  loyalty  was 
not  a  crime,  and  yet  our  party,  as  a  whole, 
could  rise  above  base  feelings  and  support  its 
bitterest  enemies  in  carrjdng  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  I  do  not  ask  the  Opposi- 
tion to  do  that.  I  know  they  could  not.  I  do 
not  ask  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  cross- 
benches  to  do  that,  because  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  do  the  other  thing,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  judge  them  ;  but  I  do  put  it  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Government — to  the  great 
mass  of  this  House  I  do  say — now  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good  for  the  country. 
Here  is  a  tariff  which,  though  not  perfect,  con- 
tains in  it,  I  believe,  the  germs  of  what  we  all 
agree  may  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
present  tariff,  and  I  ask  honourable  gentlemen 
to  address  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  improvement  of  the  tariff  in  a  broad  spirit 
— not  to  see  how  many  faults  they  can  find, 
or  how  many  holes  they  can  pick,  so  as  to 
show  what  fine  fellows  they  are,  and  what 
acute  critics  they  can  be  in  picking  it  to  pieces 
when  they  stand  before  their  constituents — ^but 
to  so  act  as  to  make  it  as  good  a  tariff  as  it  may 
be  made,  and,  by  so  doing,  do  a  lasting  ser- 
vice to  New  Zealand.  Sir,  I  thank  the  Hoaae 
for  its  attention  in  listening  to  me. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  a.m. 
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'Second  Beading— Third  Beadings— Bill  discharged— 

'^  jprint  ol  Statutes  Bill— Mi  "      '^*" 

Co-operative  Settlements. 


Beprint  of  Statutes  Bill— Mining  Companies  Bill 
—Co  •      "     ' 


The  Hon.  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half- 
^ast  two  o'clock. 

Pbaybbs. 

SECOND  READING. 
AucklEknd    Harbour  Board    and    Devonport 
Borough  Exchange  of  Land  Bill. 

THIRD  READINGS. 
Dunedin  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Bill,  Auck- 
iland  and  Parnell  Endowment  Lands  Bill. 

BILL  DISCHARGED. 
Defamation  Bill. 

REPRINT  OF  STATUTES  BILL. 
The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY,  in  moving. 
That  this  Bill  he  now  read  the  second  time,  said 
-that  in  1879  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker 
introduced  a  Bill  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter to  this  one.  The  Commissioners  who  were 
then  appointed  consolidated  a  great  number  of 
statutes,  and  effect  was  given  to  them  in  1882. 

That,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant works  ever  done  in  that  respect  in  this 

•colony.  Since  1882  our  statutes  had  got  into  a 
position  in  which  further  codification  was  re- 

•quired.  It  wa.s  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  appoint 
three  Commissioners,  and  they  had  to  exercise 

^be  powers  given  to  them  in  section  3,  and, 
when  they  had  put  the  Acts  in  the  shape 
in  which  their  judgment  approved,   the  laws 

-so  amended  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Go- 
vernment, who  then  submitted  them  to  the 
Legislature  with  the  view  of   their  being  re- 

•enacted.  That  was  the  whole  scope  of  this 
Bill,  and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  pass  it, 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
measure.    He  haid  been  looking  over  the  law  of 

•evidence,  to  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacGregor 

■had  drawn  his  attention  the  other  day,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  it  would  puzzle  a  great 
many  people  to  find  out  what  the  law  was. 
That  was  one  of  the  statutes  which,  no  doubt, 
the  Commissioners  would  take  into  considera- 
tion when  they  were  doing  this  work. 

The  Hon.   Mr.  MoLEAN  asked  who  were 

•the  last  Commissioners. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  thought  they 
were  the  Solicitor-General,  Judge  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  asked  if  it  was 
not  a  fact  that  the  names  of  the  last  Commis- 
flioners  were  mentioned  in  the  last  Bill. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  they  were 
not. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  said  this  was  a  most 
important  measure.  He  recollected  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  1879.    No  doubt  the  functions  which  the 

'  Commission  were  to  discharge  were  of  a  very 


important  nature.  He  could  not  see,  however, 
that  the  title  of  the  Bill  was  a  correct  one. 
It  was  not  a  reprint  of  the  statutes— it  was 
a  revision  of  them  for  publication.  If  it  was 
merely  a  reprint  of  the  statutes,  of  coarse 
the  Government  Printer  could  do  that;  but 
this  included  far  more  than  that,  for  it  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioners  should  revise, 
correct,  arrange,  and  consolidate  Acts,  and  so 
on.  They  could  omit  merely  formal  matter, 
and  could  put  in  new  words.  When  they  had 
done  that  work  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  On 
the  last  occasion  great  changes  were  made  in 
the  then- existing  law,  and,  as  those  changes 
were  not  clearly  indicated  in  the  Bill,  members 
did  not  know  what  changes  had  been  made, 
and  in  many  cases  important  changes  were 
ultimately  made  in  the  law  without  the  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  know- 
ing what  those  changes  were.  He  hoped  that 
when  the  Commission  was  set  up  proper  men 
would  be  selected.  There  was  no  provision 
made  in  the  Bill  for  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  On 
the  last  occasion  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  a  member.  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  Judge,  but  he  thought  a  Judge  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  Commissioners.  He  would  suggest  that 
all  changes  made  in  the  existing  law  should  be 
so  printed  that  members  of  the  Legislature 
could  see  exactly  what  changes  were  proposed 
in  the  law,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  laymen  to  estimate  the  changes  which 
might  be  made  by  the  Commission  unless 
they  were  shown  in  different  type.  He  hoped 
that  course  would  be  adopted. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOWEN  congratulated  the 
Government  on  introducing  a  Bill  of  this  sort. 
He  had  often  thought  that  the  large  amount  ex- 
pended in  making  laws  was  very  disproportionate 
to  the  amount  which  was  spent  in  making  the 
law  known  to  the  public.  They  often  grudged, 
after  spending  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pounds  in  legislation,  the  expense  of  making  the 
law  clear  and  plain  to  everybody  in  the  country ; 
but  he  thought  this  Bill  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  He  must  say  he  agreed  with  what 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  McLean  had  said. 
He  would  have  liked  to  see  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  in  a  Bill  of  this  sort.  With 
regard  to  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kelly  had  said,  no 
doubt  this  Bill  provided  for  more  than  a  re- 
print of  the  statutes.  He  did  not  see  the  reason 
for  changing  the  name  from  "Revision."  He 
thought  that  "  Revision  "  was  a  better  title 
than  "  Reprint.'*  However,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  this  was  an  exceedingly  useful  measure. 
He  had  always  thought  that  the  best  remedy 
for  the  present  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  law 
on  any  subject  was  a  constant  revision  and 
guo^i-codification. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK  wished  to  sup- 
port the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  also  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kelly.  He 
thought  the  title,  "  Reprint  of  Statutes,"  was  a 
misnomer,  and  he  really  hoped  the  honourable 
I  gentleman  would  consent  to  change  the  title 
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back  to  the  title  of  the  original  statute.  With 
regard  to  another  matter  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Kelly  referred  to,  it  seeme^  to  him  that  that 
subject  also  required  some  attention.  When 
the  revision  of  statutes  was  commenced — he 
thought  it  was  in  the  year  1882 — ^he  served  on 
the  Committee  which  considered  the  subject. 
It  was  not  at  that  time  called  a  Statutes 
Bevision  Committee  ;  he  thought  it  was  called 
the  Statutes  Consolidation  Committee.  There 
was  at  that  time  more  than  an  understanding 
that  only  changes  in  the  law  were  to  be  open  to 
discussion — the  then-existing  law  was  not  open 
to  discussion.  The  result  was  that  the  Bills, 
which  were  very  bulky  ones,  passed  through 
with  great  expeditioD.  He  thought,  before  they 
went  into  Committee,  there  should  be  some- 
thing introduced  into  this  Bill  which  would,  to 
some  extent,  tie  the  hands  of  both  Houses  as 
regarded  the  established  and  accepted  law: 
he  meant  that  they  should  confine  the  Houses 
to  the  discussion  of  purely  new  matter.  Ho 
threw  that  suggestion  out  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  he  felt 
perfectly  certain  it  would  meet  with  every 
attention. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  RICHARDSON  said  that  in 

1878  aji  Act  was  passed  called  *'  The  Reprint  of 
Statutes  Act,"  which  was  a  totally  different 
measure  from  the  one  before  the  Council.    In 

1879  the  Act  of  1878  was  repealed,  and  another 
Act  was  passed  called  "  The  Revision  of  Statutes 
Act."  Perhaps  the  Attorney- General  would  in- 
form the  Council  why  the  Reprint  of  Statutes 
Act  of  1878  was  repealed  in  1879?  He  might 
also  say  that  under  the  Act  of  1878  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  specified  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  was  also  the  President 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kelly,  that  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  statutes 
should  be  marked  in  some  way  so  as  to  indicate 
wherein  they  differed  from  the  present  law,  was 
deserving  of  consideration.  As  to  whether  the 
title  of  the  Bill  should  be  <*The  Reprint  of 
Statutes  Act "  or  **  The  Revision  of  Statutes 
Act,"  he  would  look  into  the  question,  and 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  before  the 
Bill  went  into  Committee. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

MINING  COMPANIES  BILL. 

On  the  question,  Tltat  the  Council  go  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill^ 

The  Hon.  Captain  MORRIS  desired  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  very  drastic 
manner  in  which  the  proposed  clause  12  was 
drawn.    For  instance,  it  provided  that — 

"No  sharebroker  shall  on  his  own  account, 
or  on  account  of  his  wife  or  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  of  any  clerk  or  servant  in  his  em- 
ploy, in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  buy, 
sell,  deal  in,  or  become  the  holder  of  any 
shares  or  stock  in  any  mining  company  regis- 
tered or  incorporated  under  the  principal  Act 
or  *  The  Companies  Act,  1882.'  " 

That  was  to  say,  not  only  the  man  him- 
self but  the  whole  of  his  family  were  to  be 
Hon.  Mr.  Feldwick 


debarred  from  investing  in  one  particular  kind' 
of  property.  That  applied  not  only  to  one  or 
two  men,  which  would  be  bad  enough,  but  to  a 
very  large  body  of  men.  He  had  been  dealing 
in  shares  now  for  twenty-five  years :  he  meant 
he  had  been  a  shareholder  in  mining  com- 
panies for  that  time.  At  the  present  time, 
although  he  was  a  sharebroker  himself,  he 
was  owner  of  shares  held  by  various  share- 
brokers  which  were  bought  before  he  entered 
into  the  business.  These  shares  were  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds  of  shares,  and  he- 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  remove  thenfe 
from  their  hands.  Of  course,  there  were  bad 
and  good  in  every  profession.  He  considered 
that  a  very  unjust  aspersion  was  cast  upon  the 
integrity  of  these  men  by  such  a  clause.  He 
also  thought  it  would  act  very  much  against 
those  who  dealt  in  these  shares.  He  might 
say  that  recently  his  firm  purchased  for  a 
person  in  Wellington  a  certain  number  of 
shares,  and  that  person  asked  him  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  appear  in  his  name  for  facility 
of  resale  if  he  wanted  to  sell  them.  He  replied 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
he  could  do  so.  This  gentleman  was  rather 
annoyed  that  he  should  put  it  in  that  way  to 
him.  If,  however,  a  proposal  such  as  this  were 
carried,  ho  did  not  think  he  would  be  justified 
in  doing  so.  It  was  quite  possible  that  rogues 
might  combine  together  to  knock  down  shares 
or  to  raise  them  in  value ;  but  they  must  not 
suppose  that  all  people  were  rogues.  His  ex- 
perience of  humanity  was  that  there  were  many 
more  honest  men  than  rogues,  and  he  regretted 
very  much  that  among  some  people's  acquaint- 
ances there  were  more  rogues  than  honest  men. 
He  certainly  objected  strongly  to  this  clause. 
He  could  not  see  anything  further  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  he  wished  to  draw  honourable 
gentlemen's  attention  to  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  review  the  matter  more  fully  when  the 
proposed  clause  came  before  them. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MoLEAN  did  not  think  his 
honourable  friend  need  trouble  his  mind  about 
this  clause.  He  did  not  think  any  sensible 
member  of  the  Council  would  take  long  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  he  would  vote  on  such 
a  clause.  Clause  12  was  made  to  apply  to 
the  Companies  Act  as  well  as  to  the  Mining 
Act.  He  was  afraid  even  that  was  going  far 
beyond  what  they  should  go  in  trammelling 
people  in  dealing  with  shares.  He  thought 
it  quite  right  to  restrict  brokers,  and  he  wished 
brokers  would  stick  to  broking  and  to  nothing 
else.  Even  holding  that  opinion,  he  thought 
clause  11  went  too  far,  and  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  in  Committee  of  seeing  whether 
it  could  be  amended. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  said  it  did  not 
matter  whether  or  not  they  restricted  share- 
brokers  from  dealing  in  these  shares.  If  brokers 
did  not  deal  in  shares  directly,  they  could  do  so 
indirectly  or  through  dummies;  and  really  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  insert  this  clause  into 
the  Bill,  because  if  people  wanted  to  avoid  the 
Act  they  could  do  so  in  other  ways  without 
committing  tbemselves. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BONAR  thought  the  amend- 
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mentfl  which  he  had  placed  on  the  Order 
Paper  would  meet  the  difficulty.  He  thought 
those  gentlemen  who  were  acting  as  managers 
or  secretaries  of  companies  should  not  be 
allowed  to  deal  with  their  stock,  because  it  was 
beyond  question  that  they  were  the  first  per- 
sons to  get  news  either  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  If  that  news 
was  in  favour  of  the  shares  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  shares,  perhaps,  at  a  low  price, 
and  if  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders they  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  and 
l^etting  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  Legislature 
debarred  them  from  dealing  in  stock  of  the 
particular  company  of  which  they  were  either 
manager  or  secretary,  he  thought  it  would 
arrive  at  as  near  an  approach  to  justice  as  it 
possibly  could. 

.  The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  any  discussion  upon 
the  clause  on  the  Order  Paper  until  the  Council 
was  in  Committee.  The  clause  could  not  affect 
«harebrokers  in  any  respect  whatever.  The 
-clause  defined  what  a  sharebroker  was  in  sub- 
section (4) : — 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  *  share- 
broker  '  means  any  person  who  carries  on  the 
business  of  buying,  selling,  or  trafficking  in 
shares  or  stock  on  commision  or  brokerage,  or 
who  in  any  way  holds  himself  out  to  the  public 
4ks  a  sharebroker." 

To  gentlemen  who  followed  that  profession 
this  clause  did  not  apply.  It  did  not  touch 
them  in  any  way;  but  it  did  touch  persons 
who  were  not  only  sharebrokers,  but  who 
were  share-jobbers  or  dealers  in  shares  on  their 
own  account.  He  would  ask  honourable  mem- 
bers if  it  was  their  opinion  that  sharebrokers 
should  be  share-jobbers.  If  honourable  mem- 
bers would  say  so,  of  course  that  would  settle 
the  question  at  once,  and  they  would  vote 
against  that  clause.  If  they  said,  however, 
that  sharebrokers  should  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  selling  and  buying  shares  on  commis- 
sion, they  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  clause. 
The  Hon.  Captain  Morris  said  the  new  clause 
implied  a  question  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
sharebrokers.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  share- 
brokers.  It  had,  as  he  had  already  pointed  out, 
to  do  with  persons  who  were  not  only  share- 
brokers  but  share-jobbers.  It  was  no  reflection 
upon  the  integrity  of  sharebrokers  at  all.  The 
position  as  put  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Morris 
was  this:  that  sharebrokers  should  have  the 
right  of  holding  shares  on  behalf  of  clients. 
That  was  a  very  objectionable  power  to  give 
sharebrokers.  What  position  did  it  put  a 
sharebroker  in  ?  It  enabled  him  to  have  at  his 
command  a  large  number  of  shares  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with.  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
case  of  a  man  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  who  could  deal  with  it  as  he 
pleased,  because  he  was  not  called  upon  at  ajiy 
one  time,  or  in  one  day,  to  return  the  whole  of 
the  money.  A  sharebroker  with  transfers  of 
shares  in  his  possession  representing  twenty 
thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  five  thousand 
shares,  as  frequently  happened,  could  sell  those 
shares  half  a  dozen  times  on  his  own  account 


before  it  was  necessary  to  register  them  or  the 
real  owners  asked  for  them.  What  was  the  ex- 
perience of  investors  on  any  gold-mining  stock 
exchange  ?  Dealing  in  shares  was  almost  ac- 
cepted as  a  synonym  for  gambling  and 
roguery;  and  it  was  to  raise  the  gold-mining 
industry  above  that  position  that  this  clause 
had  been  introduced.  It  would  give  security 
to  investors,  not  to  speculators.  Speculators 
had  never  done  any  good  for  mining  or  for 
any  Indus  try,,  but  investors  had  done  good,  and 
investors  had  no  confidence  in  dealing  with 
gold-mining  shares  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, for  the  reasons  which  he  had  pointed 
out.  The  Act  of  1871  made  it  imperative  in 
the  first  place  that  sharebrokers  should  be 
licensed ;  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
find  a  guarantee  of  a  large  sum  that  they 
were  men  of  integrity.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion now  ?  That  Act  was  repealed  ;  and  any 
person  could  take  an  office  in  any  town  in  New 
Zealajid,  write  the  word  '*  sharebroker  "  across 
his  office-window,  and  he  became  a  sharebroker, 
to  deal  with  and  to  play  with  the  funds  of 
persons  investing  in  mining  shares.  He  did 
not  wish  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  sharebrok- 
ing  community  as  a  whole :  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  that,  because  he  was  aware  that 
there  were  firms  of  the  highest  integrity  in 
that  business.  The  clause  on  the  Order  Paper 
did  not  deal  with  sharebrokers,  but  with  share- 
jobbers.  Under  present  circumstances  the  fol- 
lowing occasionally  happened:  A  person  de- 
sired to  secure  shares,  and  he  asked  a  broker 
to  purchase  them  for  him.  The  broker  found 
out  for  what  reason  he  wanted  the  shares : 
probably  he  had  got  the  information  that  the 
mine  was  looking  well,  that  a  crushing  looked 
well,  or  that  gold  had  been  struck  in  the  mine. 
What  did  this  jobber  or  broker  do  ?  He  bought 
the  shares  in  the  market,  and  then  went  to  his 
customer  and  said  that  he  found  that  a  de- 
mand had  set  in  for  the  particular  shares  in 
question.  But  the  share-jobber  himself  had 
caused  that  demand  by  buying ;  he  then  sold 
the  shares  at  an  advance  to  his  customer, 
who  had  given  him  the  information.  The 
sharebrokers  were  often  thus  placed  in  the 
possession  of  early  or  reliable  information, 
which  they  used  for  their  own  benefit  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  investing  public. 
The  present  system  in  this  respect  was  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  security  in  this  class  of 
investments.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bonar  had  an 
amendment,  and  had  spoken  in  support  of  it. 
What  was  the  honourable  gentleman's  con- 
tention ?  What  did  it  practically  mean  ?  A  re- 
versal of  what  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  years  past.  In  the  Act  of  1891,  in 
section  812,  there  was  a  provision  which  said 
that  no  mine-manager  or  legal  manager  should 
act  as  a  sharebroker,  and  if  he  did  so  act, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  he  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  £50.  The  Act  of  1892  went  fur- 
ther and  provided  that  no  legal  manager  or 
secretary — because  some  of  the  managers  were 
called  secretaries  under  the  Companies  Act — 
should  act  as  a  sharebroker.  The  Act  of  1894 
prevented   sharebrokers   from  being  directors 
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of  mining  companies.  Why?  Because  direc- 
ors  were  able  to  get  early  information  about 
the  shares,  about  crushings,  and  about  the 
operations  in  the  mine.  For  what  ?  For  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  ?  Certainly  not, 
but  primarily  for  their  own  benefit.  Mine- 
managers  were  prevented  from  dealing  in 
shares  in  their  mine  because  they  were  also  in 
a  position  to  get  early  information.  Secretaries 
and  legal  managers  were  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  They  were  prohibited  from  dealing 
m  shares  on  the  same  grounds  —  namely, 
that  they,  in  their  capacity  as  managers, 
got  early  information ;  and  five  minutes'  in- 
formation, obtained  before  the  directors  or 
shareholders  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
it,  enabled  them  to  pick  up  what  shares 
were  in  the  market,  and  thus  to  benefit 
themselves.  What  was  the  experience  before 
the  Act  of  1898  was  passed  ?  It  was  found  that 
gentlemen  who  were  sharebrokers  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  management  of  companies 
for  a  nominal  salary.  They  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  early  information,  and  to  benefit 
themselves,  if  they  thought  fit,  as  sharebrokers. 
Sometimes  more  money  was  made  by  such 
a  person  in  one  share  transaction  than  he 
would  get  for  a  year  for  acting  as  manager 
for  the  company.  The  Legislature  wisely 
stepped  in  and  said  that  if  they  followed  the 
business  of  sharebrokers  they  must  confine 
their  operations  to  sharebroking,  and  should 
not  act  as  either  manager  or  secretary  or  mine- 
manager  of  a  company. 

The  Hon.  Captain  MORRIS  said,  if  the 
early  information  did  not  come  direct  to  the 
manager  it  might  come  tu  one  of  his  friends. 
You  could  not  stop  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH  said  they 
could  not  interfere  with  the  sharebrokers* 
friends,  but  they  could  interfere  with  the 
sharebroker.  The  Legislature  could  step  in 
and  say  that  if  a  man  was  a  paid  servant  of  a 
company  the  company  had  a  perfect  right  to 
interfere  with  his  liberty  in  dealing  with  the 
shares.  A  sharebroker  had  only  to  cease 
to  be  a  sharebroker  and  he  could  become 
a  mine-manager ;  but,  if  he  claimed  to  be 
a  sharebroker  as  defined  in  subsection  (4) 
of  the  clause,  the  clause  said  distinctly  that 
he  should  not  at  the  same  time  act  as  either 
mine-manager  or  secretary  of  the  company, 
or  deal  in  shares  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  McLean  had  said  that  the  sen- 
sible men  of  the  Council  would  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  deciding  in  which  way  they  would 
vote  upon  this  clause, — indicating  from  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  that  the  sensible  men 
would  vote  against  the  clause.  He  (Mr.  McCul- 
lough)  trusted  the  sensible  men  of  the  Council 
would  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
McLean,  but  would  vote  in  a  sensible  manner, 
and  show  their  common-  sense  by  adopting  the 
clause  on  the  Order  Paper. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PHARAZYN  was  afraid  the 
clauses  on  the  Order  Paper  were  framed  in 
accordance  with  that  favourite  idea,  now  so 
common,  of  attempting  to  make  people  vir- 
tuous by  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  Acts  of 
Hon,  Mu  McCullough 


Parliament  were  generally  failures.  He  thought 
it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  things  to  their 
own  operation.  The  honest  man  would  thus 
be  most  likely  employed.  They  could  not  pre- 
vent tricks  from  oeing  done  by  some  intrigue 
or  other.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  not- 
withstanding anything  the  Legislature  might 
do,  for  sharebrokers  to  act  as  they  did  now  ia. 
the  way  of  manipulating  the  shares.  Such  a 
clause  as  that  on  the  Order  Paper  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  creating  false  confidence, 
and  people  would  not  be  so  likely,  perhaps, 
to  exercise  their  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  broker  they  emplqyed.  Of 
course,  the  question  of  a  mining  manager  deal- 
ing in  shares  was  a  different  one.  He  was  the 
servant  of  the  company,  and  was  paid  for  his 
services.  He  had,  of  course,  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  and  might  play  all  sorts 
of  very  dishonest  tricks  if  he  was  not  prevented. 
A  sharebroker,  however,  was  simply  an  expert 
—  an  ordinary  business-man  who  took  up  a- 
particular  kind  of  business  because  he  had 
studied  it ;  and  he  stood  between  the  purchaser 
of  the  shares  and  the  seller — he  merely  acted 
as  agent  for  them ;  and,  of  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  agents,  they  must  choose  an  honest  agent 
who  would  act  fairly  and  honestly,  and  not  play 
some  trick  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  in 
order  to  put  money  into  his  own  pocket  in  an 
unfair  way.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  were 
going  to  apply  this  clause  to  this  particular 
business,  he  thought  they  might  just  as  well 
apply  it  to  every  kind  of  business.  Any  ordi- 
nary stock-agent,  any  ordinary  merchant  wha 
acts  as  an  agent  for  anyone,  might,  if  he  chose, 
play  the  same  kind  of  tricks  which  the  share- 
broker  was  accused  of  playing.  He  really  saw 
no  necessity  whatever  for  this  clause,  and  he* 
would  certainly  vote  against  it. 
Bill  committed. 

IN   COMMITTEE. 

Clause  11. — Application  of  section  24  of  the 
principal  Act. 

The    Hon.   Mr.    BONAR  moved,  That    the 
clause  be  struck  out. 

The    Committee   divided  on    the    question^ 
*'  That  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Atb8,  10. 
Bolt  Kelly  Bigg 

Buckley  MoCuUough      Scotland 

Jenkinson  Montgomery     Whitmore. 

Jennings 

Noes,  16. 
Acland  Morris '  Richardson- 

Barnicoat  Ormond  Swanson 

Bonar  Peacock  Wahawaha 

Feldwick  Pharazyn  Walker,  W.  C. 

MacGregor         Reynolds  Williams. 

McLean 

Majority  against,  6. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Progress  reported. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SETTLEMENTS. 

ADJOURNED   DEBATE. 

,The  Hon.  Mr.  W.  C.  WALKER.— I  feel  glad 
to  be  able  at  last  to  express  my  opinion  npoxw 
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this  motion.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  these  subjects,  which  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent abstract  subjects,  are  beneath  the  dignity 
of  this  Chamber  to  inquire  into.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  subjects  of  this  social  and  economic 
nature  are  very  much  forcing  themselves  to  the 
front,  and  Governments  are  every  day  being 
compelled  to  take  them  into  account.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  compliment  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  has  brought  these  resolu- 
tions down  on  showing  a  great  deal  of  sagacity. 
I  think,  if  he  had  taken  the  old  Magistrate  into 
his  counsels  and  had  given  fewer  reasons  for 
his  conclusions,  he  probably  would  have  found 
the  Council  in  an  easier  mood  to  consider  his 
conclusions.  There  is  too  much  preamble  for 
most  people  to  accept  the  whole  resolution  as 
he  has  given  it  to  us.  However,  that  is  merely 
by  the  way.  I  give  the  honourable  gentleman 
infinite  credit  for  his  intentions,  and  I  can  sup- 

Sort  him  very  largely  in  the  desire  which  he 
as  in  view  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  give  him 
the  advice  that  on  another  occasion  when  he 
wishes  to  bring  forward  a  question  of  this  sort 
— an  abstract  question — it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable if  he  would  reserve  his  reasons  for  his 
speech,  and  simply  put  his  resolution  before 
tne  Council.  That  is,  I  think,  the  fault  he  has 
made  on  this  occasion.  This  resolution  is  met 
by  an  amendment,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
err  so  much  on  the  side  of  giving  too  many 
reasons  for  it,  but  the  reasons  are  confessedly 
that  it  goes  counter  to  all  the  books  of  political 
economy  and  to  all  the  professors  and  philo- 
sophers whose  books  we  have  been  taught  to 
study  on  the  subject.  I  deny  absolutely  that  we 
are  at  this  present  date  bound  in  any  way  by 
the  philosophers,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  who 
have  written  on  these  subjects.  We  are  abso- 
lutely making  history.  If  on  any  subject  at  any 
time  the  axiom  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
young  man  holds  good,  that  axiom  is  true  at 
the  present  day.  We  are  making  history,  and 
the  proof  is  shown  every  day  in  the  fact  that 
Ghsvemments  are  obliged  to  take  up  these  sub- 
jects. And  I  am  convinced.  Sir,  that  the  new 
Government  which  has  taken  office  in  Eng- 
land, largely  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  will  probably  show  what  Govern- 
ments can  do  in  the  direction  of  social  and 
municipal  reform,  most  probably  quite  contrary 
to  all  text-books;  but  nevertheless  the  text- 
books, as  in  the  case  of  the  cow  and  Mr.  Steh pen- 
son's  train,  will  have  to  give  way.  Strangely 
enough,  shortly  after  the  debate  on  this  question 
was  last  adjourned  I  happened  to  read  a  very 
zemarkable  address  delivered  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Canterbury  Farmers'  Go-operative  Asso- 
ciation at  a  meeting  held  in  Christchurch  on 
the  13th  of  July  last.  This  gentleman,  I 
dare  say,  is  well  known  to  some  among  us. 
He  is  well  known  as  a  good  Conservative,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  a  good  business-man, 
and  has  got  his  head  screwed  on  his  shoulders 
properly.  He  takes  a  view  which  I  think  is 
verv  instructive.  I  must  apologize  if  I  read 
rather  at  length  from  his  address.  He  says, — 
"There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the 
picture  to  look  at  not  at  all  satisfactory.    The 


Government  statistics  show  that  the  wheat 
product  of  New  Zealand  for  1895  was  not  more 
than  8,618,057  bushels — insaffioient  for  our  own 
consumption — as  against  10,257,750  bushels  for 
1892,  thus  showing  in  three  years  a  falling-off 
of  no  less  than  6,644,700  bushels,  and  disclosing 
the  total  collapse  of  one  of  our  Canterbury 
farmers*  principal  mainstays,  that  of  growing 
wheat  for  the  Home  market.  We  have  before 
us  the  case  of  an  English  colony,  with  thou- 
sands of.  acres  of  wheat-growing  land  good 
enough  to  give  an  average,  judging  from  last 
year,  of  24*32  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
with  the  best  appliances  in  the  world,  and  per- 
haps the  best  agricultural  labour,  completely 
beaten  in  the  wheat-growing  race  by  the  low 
prices.  It  is  not  because  our  labour  is  divided 
into  more  profitable  channels.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony  when 
we  have  had  so  much  unemployed  labour. 
Every  town  of  importance  in  New  Zealand  is 
engaged  in  getting  up  a  charitable  fund  to  pro- 
vide for  its  unemployed,  and  the  country  dis- 
tricts are  flooded  with  men  living  on  charitv  or 
vainly  seeking  for  work.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  being 
responsible  for  low  prices ;  the  questions  we 
have  to  solve  are :  Why  is  New  Zealand,  with 
all  her  natural  advantages,  unable  to  compete 
in  supplying  the  Home  market?  What  coun- 
try is  supplanting  us?  The  answer  is,  that 
while  we  have  been  going  back  the  Argentine 
has  been  making  giant  strides  forward.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  wheat  export  of  the  Argen- 
tine has  grown  from  17,000.000  bushels  in  1892 
to  56,000,000  bushels  in  1894.  Figures  also 
show  that  the  exchange-rate  between  Argen- 
tine paper  money  and  English  gold  prejudices 
our  farmers  and  favours  the  Argentine  farmers 
to  a  very  large  extent.  During  the  last  three 
years  our  New  Zealand  farmers  have  lost  the 
industry  of  growing  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  export,  while  during  the  same  the  Argentine 
farmers  have  more  than  tripled  these  exports. 
What  clearer  proof  can  we  have  that  the  cur- 
rency question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and 
that  it  is  the  hidden  hand  which  is  stealing  the 
wheat-growing  industries  from  England  and 
her  colonies  ?  According  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view 1  find  that  in  1874,  the  year  after  other 
nations  followed  England  and  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard,  her  wheat  harvest  was 
valued  at  £42,000,000,  while  in  1894  her  wheat 
harvest  only  realised  rather  over  £8,000,000. 
No  fall  in  prices  can  possibly  account  for  thia 
difference.  It  can  only  prove  an  utter  collapse 
of  the  wheat  industry.  .  .  .  The  only  class 
which  appears  to  benefit  by  the  low  prices  are 
the  moneylenders.  England  has  lent  huge 
sums  to  foreign  countries.  This  seems  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  apathy  of  her  Govern- 
ments in  these  matters.  I  am  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  Hon.  John  Bigg,  in  our  Upper  House*, 
has  been  moving  for  a  Koyal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  currency  question,  and  I  think  all 
farmers  and  producers  should  back  up  his  de- 
mand. It  seems  to  me  that  the  colonies,  wha 
are  the  borrowers,  should  move  in  this  matter. 
In  New  Zealand  we  have  lost  not  only  our 
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wheat-growing  industry  of  6,000,000  bufihels, 
but  this  year  our  flax-mills  are  almost  all  closed. 
Kezt  year  our  frozen-meat  trade  may  follow 
suit.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
yearly  drain  for  foreign  interests  if  we  are  to 
lose  our  industries,  and  have  thousands  of 
unemployed  living  on  our  producers.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
tendency  of  our  legislation  must  be  such  as  to 
give  confidence  to  our  employers  of  labour  to 
develop  our  resources  and  to  increase  our  ex- 
port trade." 

If  that  is  the  condition  of  affairs,  what  is  the 
satisfaction,  what  is  the  hope,  of  endeavouring 
to  put  men  on  the  land  such  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bolt  proposes?  He  is  simply  putting  men  on 
the  land  to  live  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
slave,  to  whom  was  attached  the  name  of 
/iscriptus  glebcBf  which  heis  been  a  name  of  re- 
proach ever  since.  The  first  thing  we  must  do 
before  we  can  do  any  good  to  the  colony  or  to 
our  industries,  and  before  there  is  any  bright 
hope  for  the  men  we  put  on  the  soil,  is  that  the 
-colony  should  rise  to  the  occasion  and  see  that 
we  have  fair-play  in  the  world's  market.  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  history  that  at  one  time — at 
more  than  one  time— there  have  been  countries 
exporting  large  amounts  of  provisions  while  the 
slaves,  the  producers,  ascripti  gleb(Bi  were  ab- 
solutely starving  ?  Was  not  that  the  condition 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  great  famine  of 
1846,  when  absolutely  steamers  were  carrying 
across  St.  George's  Channel  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  when  the  Americans  were  sending 
over  their  Indian- 3om  from  the  United  States 
by  shiploads  to  stave  ofi  famine?  That  will  be 
the  inevitable  effect  of  our  present  position: 
that  unlQss  something  is  done  to  remedy  our 
•currency  laws, — and  I  include  in  them  the 
metallic  question, — our  settlers  will  be  re- 
•duced  to  nearly  as  bad  a  position  as  were  the 
cultivators  in  Ireland  in  the  great  famine  year 
of  1846.  And,  of  course,  while  we  are  getting 
to  that  vie  shall  have  to  face  the  very  much 
worse  question,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
of  possible  national  repudiation.  Currency 
and  the  banking-laws  are  really  the  questions 
which  this  colony  should  take  up  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  the  honourable  f^entleman  who  moved 
the  amendment  will  ask.  What  on  earth  can 
New  Zealand  do  to  alter  this?  The  honour- 
able gentleman  says  ••  Hear,  hear."  I  say  that 
we  and  every  other  nation  in  the  world  should 
rise  up  and  say  that  we  will  have  these  things 
Altered;  and,  unless  we  do  that,  of  course  we 
cannot  expect  any  alteration.  In  the  last 
few  weeks  matters  have  altered  to  a  certain 
extent  in  our  favour  in  the  Old  Country, 
And  we  have  now  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Courtney, 
and  other  leading  currency  reformers  at  the 
helm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will,  as 
members  of  the  Government,  stand  by  what 
they  professed  when  they  were  in  opposition— 
that  they  will  compel  that  cold  heart  of  Lon- 
don to  consider  what  the  capitalists  must  do 
•eventually  for  their  own  safety.  It  will  be  no 
benefit  to  London  and  its  capitalists  if  their 
debtors  arc  reduced  to  impotence  and  insol- 
vency. But  that  is  the  inevitable  result  if 
Bon,  Mr.  W,  C,  Walker 


the  present  83rBtem  is  continued.  I  hope  zny 
honourable  friend  Mr.  McLean  will  consider 
that  one  of  the  first  things  we  want  to  attend  to 
are  the  laws  of  currency  and  the  laws  of  bank- 
ing. A  curious  thing  about  these  laws  is  that 
they  are  all  right  as  long  as  things  go  well. 
According  to  certain  individuals  free-trade  is 
an  inexorable  law  of  nature :  but  the  banking- 
laws  are  an  absolute  infraction  of  that  law ; 
they  are  not  free-trade  ;  they  give  an  absolute 
monopoly  and  an  absolute  power  to  certain 
individuals  as  against  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  will  suppose  that  is  might  is  right, 
we  will  suppose  they  are  well  founded;  bnfe 
these  laws  inevitably  break  down  whenever 
the  pinch  comes.  What  happened  last  year? 
This  colony  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  in 
spite  of  our  banking- laws.  And  what  has 
happened  in  the  City  of  London  ?  What  has 
happened  more  than  once  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  Council  present  ? 
Inevitably,  this  has  happened :  When  the  crisis 
has  come  the  banking-law  has  been  suspended. 
I  should  think  that  if  a  law  was  true  and 
sound  it  would  be  found  to  be  most  salutai^ 
and  operative  in  time  of  danger.  That  is 
largely  the  case  in  every  other  scientific  law 
that  I  know  of;  but  in  the  law  of  banking 
and  currency  the  inevitable  result  follows 
that  in  a  crisis  the  law  is  obliged  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  public  good  and  safety.  That, 
to  my  mind,  shows  that  the  law  is  scientifically 
bad  and  unsound.  I  trust,  a  great  deal,  that 
the  present  change  of  affairs  at  Home  will 
bring  those  ideas  which  undoubtedly  are  gain- 
ing ground  prominently  forward,  and  which 
will  perhaps  restore  again  prosperity  to  the  pro- 
ducing classes  of  the  community.  And  I  use  the 
term  **  producing  classes  of  the  community  "  as 
being  applicable  to  no  one  country,  because  it 
applies  to  the  Old  Country  just  as  much  as  to 
us.  The  farming  classes  are  being  absolutely 
pauperised  in  England  because  they  cannot 
produce  and  pay  their  way.  Why?  Simply 
because  the  white  money  and  the  yellow 
people  are  killing  out  the  white  people  and 
the  yellow  money.  Therefore,  while  I  shall 
vote  for  the  honourable  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion, I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  that  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  question  so  long  as  the  laws 
of  production  and  distribution  are  regulated 
and  carried  on  in  such  a  very  loose  and  un- 
scientific way  as  they  are  at  present.  I  have 
great  faith  in  such  a  solution  as  he  suggests. 
It  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  novel ;  it  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  without  precedent ;  but, 
still,  I  think  that  these  are  days  when  we 
have  to  create  our  own  precedents  and  to  show 
our  own  confidence  in  the  laws  which  ought  to 
regulate  our  economic  conditions. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  eight  minutes  to 
five  o'clock  p.m. 
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HOUSE   OF    BEPBESBNTATIVBS. 
Thursday,  8th  August,  1895, 

Sir  George  Grey— Taxiff— Criminal  Code  Bill— 
Financial  Statement. 


Mr.  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Pbayebs. 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY. 

Mr.  SPEAKER. — I  received  yesterday  even- 
ing Sir  George  Grey's  letter  of  resignation, 
"which  I  shall  now  read  and  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House : — 

**  7,  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  London, 
"  28th  June,  1895. 

"  Sib, — Being  incapacitated  by  illness  from 
fulfilling  my  duties  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  I 
hereby  resign  my  seat  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives for  the  City  of  Auckland. — I  have,  &c., 

*•  G.  Grey. 

**  Witness — W.  B.  Perceval,  Agent-General 
for  Kew  Zealand,  13,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W." 

Members  will  regret  to  observe  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  signature  when  they  recollect  the 
firm  handwriting  of  Sir  George  Grey,  late  mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Auckland,  once  so  familiar 
to  many  honourable  members  in  this  House. 

Mr.'  SEDDON. — Sir,  in  accordance  with  a 
statement  made  by  me  in  the  House  some 
time  since,  I  intend  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  on  our  records  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

TARIFF. 

Mr.  SEDDON  believed  the  honourable 
member  for  Ghristchurch  City  fMr.  G.  J.  Smith) 
had  given  notice  of  an  amendment  which  he 
intended  to  move  to  the  effect  that  the  tarill 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  unsatis- 
factory. He  regretted  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  not  in  his  place,  but  probably 
the  honourable  member  who  was  acting  as 
locum  tenens  might  answer  his  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  consulted  before 
this  amendment  was  given  notice  of,  and 
whether  he  had  given  his  approval  to  it,  or 
probably  the  honourable  member  for  Christ- 
•church  City  himself  might  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH  said  he  had  not  consulted 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  nor  did  he  consult 
-any  member  of  the  House.  He  acted  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  Premier  would  treat  the  motion  not 
as  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  but  simply 
as  a  motion  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  SEDDON  said,  as  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position was  now  in  his  place,  he  might  inform 
the  honourable  gentleman  that  the  question  he 
had  just  put  wKs,  whether  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  been  consulted  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Ghristchurch  Gity  (Mr.  G.  J. 


Smith),  who  had  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  proposals  were 
unsatisfactory ;  for,  in  face  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, if  it  appeared  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  consulted,  and  hod  given  his  approval 
to  it,  of  coiirse  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  would  have  no 
option  left  but  to  follow  the  usual  course. 

Gaptain  RUSSELL  said  the  first  he  saw  of 
it  was  in  the  Evening  Post. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL. 

Mr.  SEDDON  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Conference  on  this  Bill,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Managers  were  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. He  regretted  to  say  that  the  Council 
were  somewhat  stubborn  or  factious  in  their 
opposition,  from  his  point  of  view,  and  would 
not  agree  on  the  two  important  points  of  the 
Bill — namely,  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent, 
and  extending  the  time  to  two  months.  He  did 
not  think,  therefore,  it  was  of  any  use  for  the 
Government  to  move  in  the  matter  again,  or  to 
appoint  another  Conference.  He  moved.  That 
the  report  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
adjourned  debate. 
Mr.  WILLIS.— I  think.  Sir,  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  can  be  congratulated  on  the  very 
satisfactory  statement  which  he  has  brought 
down.  No  doubt  the  Opposition  will  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  fiercely  attack  any 
Statement  that  that  honourable  gentleman 
may  bring  forward.  Last  year  we  were  told 
that  he  had  nothing  to  make  but  wild-cat 
proposals.  This  time  we  are  told  that  the 
Statement  is  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  and 
this  is  followed  up  with  the  usual  atteu^ks,  as, 
for  instance,  that  this  is  not  a  surplus,  that  the 
surplus  is  made  out  of  sinking  funds,  and  that 
it  is  made  up  from  other  sources  that  it  should 
not  be  made  out  of.  These  charges  we  are  so 
accustomed,  year  after  year,  for  a  long  period,  to 
hear,  no  matter  which  side  is  in  opposition, 
that  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a  great 
many  members  in  this  House  to  attempt  to 
go  into  this  question  of  figures.  There  are 
so  few.  Sir,  that  know  about  and  are  quali- 
fied to  judge  on  matters  of  finance,  while  there 
are  so  many  who  think  they  are  qualified 
to  judge.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  quite 
satisfied  to  listen  to  the  arguments  that  we 
hear  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  then 
form  my  own  conclusions.  The  conclusions 
I  have  drawn,  therefore,  are  these :  that  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  are  of  an  eminently  satis- 
factory character,  and  that  the  colony,  so  far 
from  drifting  to  that  ruin  the  Opposition  is 
constantly  telling  us  it  is,  may  be  regarded  as 
being  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
honourable  member  for  Pa  tea  was  very  indig- 
nant at  its  being  said  that  he  was  treating 
the  subject  from  a  professional  point  of  view. 
I  think  there  is  something  in  this.  I  do  not 
refer  particularly  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea,  but  to  the  legal  profession  generally, 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  up  cases  some- 
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times  good  and  sometimes  bad,  and  their 
business  leads  them  always  to  defend  any 
case  when  they  have  once  started,  and  fight  it 
to  the  bitter  end.  Their  professional  instincts 
must  at  all  times  be  brought  into  play ;  when 
they  once  take  a  stand  they  must  profes- 
sionally be  guided  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
way  in  which  these  attacks  are  made.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  senior  member  for 
Wellington  City  would  never  see  any  good 
in  any  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  state- 
ments. He  is  there  simply  to  attack.  I  do 
not  say  he  alone,  but  the  honourable  member 
for  Patea  and  other  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  House,  by  reason  of  their  legal 
training,  are  fitted  for  picking  out  defects, 
and  treating  them  in  a  professional  manner. 
I  do  not  say  anything  against  them.  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  them,  but  I 
consider  that  this  comes  in  the  natural  way 
of  things.  I  think  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
find  the  small  amount  of  criticism  levelled  at 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  for  the  Statement  he  has 
made.  It  has  been  so  usual  to  hear  bitter  and, 
I  was  going  to  say  vindictive  statements,  but 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  it-^I  will  only 
think  it— that  it  must  come  quite  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  these  statements  we  have 
listened  to  so  free  from  attack.  The  Opposi- 
tion have  really  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  say.  I  very  much  regret  that  the  money 
which  will  be  available  for  public  works  this 
year  will  be  limited  to  £150,000.  That  is  the 
amount  carried  to  the  Public  Works  Fund ; 
and  I  think  that,  considering  that  we  have 
been  used  in  previous  years  to  have  a  sum  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  this  reduction  will  be  felt. 
But  when  we  consider  what  the  state  of  the 
colony  has  been,  that  produce  has  brought  such 
low  prices  as  have  never  been  known  before  in 
New  Zealand,  I  think,  so  far  from  blaming  the 
Government  in  any  way  for  the  falling-ofi  in 
our  revenue,  we  should  take  an  entirely  oppo- 
site attitude,  and  wonder  that  they  are  able  to 
finance  so  well  as  to  afford  this  £150,000  to  be 
carried  to  public  works.  It  has  been  said  by 
the  Opposition  that  in  the  coming  year  the  Go- 
vernment are  coming  to  the  end  of  their  means, 
and  that  our  prospects  are  not  very  bright.  I 
myself  am  of  an  entirely  opposite  opinion.  I 
consider  the  outlook  is  much  brighter  than  it 
has  been  for  some  years.  I  believe,  myself, 
that  with  increased  prices  for  wool,  and  an  in- 
creased price  of  meat,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
bable rise  in  the  value  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand, 
there  are  probabilities  of  this  country  being  in 
a  stronger  financial  position  than  it  occupied 
last  year.  The  Opposition  during  the  recess 
have  been  very  active  in  decrying  whatever  the 
Government  have  been  attempting  to  do.  We 
find  amongst  those  actively  employed  in  this 
way  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  That 
honourable  gentleman  took  the  opportunity 
while  I  was  absent  from  my  constituency 
— while  I  was  away  in  England  —  to  make 
a  sneering  allusion  to  myself,  when  address- 
ing a  meeting  in  Wanganui.  Of  course,  I 
am  aware  that  my  being  away  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  do  think  he 
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showed  a  want  of  good  taate  when  he  took, 
occasion  to  sneer  against  one  who  was  not 
there  to  defend  himself.  I  say  that  daring 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Wanganui — over  thirty 
years — you  cannot  find  one  individual  in  the 
whole  constituency  who  can  say  one  word  that 
would  cast  a  reflection  on  myself.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  personalities,  but  I  vnsh  the* 
honourable  member  who  chooses  to  sneer  at 
me  could  say  the  same.  I  could  go  further,  bat 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  more ;  he  was  so  guilty 
of  want  of  good  taste  on  that  occasion  that 
I  am  quite  justified  in  referring  to  the  matter 
in  the  House.  I  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  whole  of  this, 
colony  for  the  skill  he  displayed  in  the  raising 
of  this  loan  which  the  colony  is  going  to  get 
at  such  advantage.  We  find  financial  experta 
— also  the  London  Times j  and  the  best  authori- 
ties in  England— have  highly  complimented  that 
gentleman  on  what  he  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. Those  we  find  condemning  the  Colonial* 
Treasurer  should  be  amongst  those  who  ought 
to  have  complimented  him  —  I  refer  to  the 
members  of  the  Opposition.  When  a  great 
work  has  been  performed,  I  think  they  should' 
not,  for  mere  party  purposes,  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions and  words  which  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  this  colony.  While  I  was  away  I 
was  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  find,  both  in^ 
England  and  in  America,  the  high  opinion  the 
people  there  have  of  this  country.  They  loolc 
upon  it  as  the  foremost  country  in  the  way 
of  reforms.  When  I  was  at  Home  I  had  the' 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  & 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he- 
told  me  he  won  his  seat  in  the  House  by 
advocating  the  New  Zealand  system  of  land- 
legislation.  He  said  this  system  so  eminently 
fitted  the  case  of  his  own  constituency,  and 
the  people  were  so  struck  with  the  advance- 
ment of  this  colony,  and  the  reforms  that 
had  been  made,  that  he  found  himself  re- 
turned by  a  large  majority;  and  that  same- 
gentleman,  I  am  glad  to  see,  was  returned 
again  at  the  last  election.  Now,  it  seema 
to  me,  while  the  Government  are  doing  all 
they  possibly  can  to  bring  the  colony  promi- 
nently  forward,  and  to  do  what  they  can  foe 
all  classes  of  the  community — it  does  seem 
most  inconsistent  and  most  unseemly  that 
the  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
doing  all  they  possibly  can  to  condemn  the 
colony.  We  have  been  told  we  are  rushing  to- 
ruin.  The  honourable  member  for  Patea  used 
language  to  the  Treasurer,  saying  that  he  was 
a  Jabez  Balfour  —  that  if  he  had  his  deserts 
he  should  suffer  punishment  of  the  same, 
character  that  Jabez  Balfour  deserved.  That 
is  the  way  he  expresses  his  feeling  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer.  Notwithstanding  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  the  Government 
— charges  that  money  has  been  taken,  that 
securities  have  been  taken  from  the  Public 
Trust,  Post  Office,  and  Government  Insurance 
— notwithstanding  the  fears  and  cautions  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  have  continually 
expressed  to  those  who  are  investing  their 
money,  I  say,  notwithstanding  that,  we  find  at 
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nresent  the  Post  Office  depositors  have  inoreased 
their  deposits  over  withdrawals  last  quarter  hy 
upwards  of  £156»825.  I  think  that  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  Uicse  who  charge  the  Govern- 
ment with  recklessly  making  use  of  the  secu- 
rities, and  say  that  the  public  confidence  is 
shaken.  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Government  Life  Insurance  has  been  a 
great  success,  but  I  should  like  to  see  insurance 
carried  to  a  greater  extent.  I  should  like  to 
see  fire  insurance  added  to  this  department. 
I  think,  at  present,  when  fire  insurance  is  held, 
as  it  is,  in  rings,  and  when  we  find  combinations 
tiirottghout  the  colony  to  keep  up  the  tariff,  it 
is  about  time  the  Government  came  in  and 
added  fire  insurance,  and  gave  relief  to  those 
who  have  to  pay  most  exorbitant  sums  for 
insurance.  It  is  not  the  risks  that  are  so  great 
as  the  immense  expenses  the  companies  are 
incurring  in  their  staffs.  Take  a  small  town 
of  five  or  six  thousand,  we  find  there  twenty 
or  thirty  offices  to  be  kept  up,  with  staffs — all 
at  the  expense  of  the  insurers.  Now,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  Grovernment  could  very  well  add 
fifre  insurance  to  their  other  business,  and  that 
they  would  be  going  tn  ithe  right  direction — 
in  the  direction  of  the  Government  doing  what 
was  best  for  the  country;  and  I  believe  that 
the  investment  itself  would  be  profitable,  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  not  only 
be  the  means  of  breaking  down  what  are  at 
present  large  monopolies,  but  would  be  a  groat 
boon  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  are 
compelled  at  the  present  time  to  pay  very  high 
premiums.  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  were 
film  supporters  of  advances  to  settlers  by 
means  of  the  Act  passed  last  session;  but  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  people  whom  I  wish 
to  see  assisted  by  means  of  that  Act  are  get- 
ting the  help  that  they  should  get.  The  Com- 
missioners, I  believe,  myself,  are  doing,  what 
they  deem  best  to  make  the  securities  as  good 
as  they  possibly  can  be ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  these  secu- 
rities firm,  they  are  not  overdoing  it.  The 
one  great  reason  why  I  supported  this  Bill 
last  session  was  to  afford  some  assistance  to 
the  large  number  of  small  people  who  are  hold- 
ing land  under  Government  leases  on  which 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  advances  after  their 
improvements  have  been  made.  Now,  Sir,  I 
continually  receive  complaints  from  my  own 
district,  about  the  Waimarino,  of  the  inability 
of  these  people  to  get  advances  on  their 
land.  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  am  told 
that  the  distances  are  so  great — so  fajr  away 
from  centres — that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting valuators  to  value  the  land,  and  that  the 
amounts  required  are  not  sufficient.  I  think, 
when  we  consider  the  condition  of  these  people, 
when  we  coBsider  them  as  they  are,  buried 
away,  as  it  were,  from  centres  of  population, 
when  we  find  people  have  to  pay  £1 5s.  a  hundred 
for  flour,  when  we  find  that  the  packhorses 
which  are  used  often  die  from  the  attempts 
to  get  through  the  mud  up  to  that  particular 
district,  when  we  consider  how  these  settlers 
are  struggling  to  make  necessary  improvements, 
we  should  afford  them  every  assistance  we  pos- 


sibly can.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  where^ 
there  are  a  number  of  applications  the  depart- 
ment should  tell  these  people  that  they  had. 
better  all  make  their  applications  together,  and. 
that  some  one  should  be  sent  up  to  report  on 
the  value  of  that  land  on  one  day.  This,  Sir, 
I  think,  would  to  a  great  extent  obviate  the 
difficulty.  It  does  not  do  for  one  or  two  men. 
to  send  in  applications  for  advances.  They  are 
told  they  are  so  far  away  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  send  a  valuer.  Another  comea 
in  afterwards,  and  he  is  told  the  same  thing ;. 
whereas  if  it  were  thoroughly  understood  in 
the  district  that  if  they  met  together,  and, 
say,  fifteen  or  twenty  would  agree  at  a  certain 
time,  I  think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  a 
valuer  to  be  sent  up.  If  members  of  this  House 
saw  the  settlers  as  I  have  known  them  in  that- 
Waimarino  Block,  they  would  find  them  actu- 
ally in  want  of  food :  they  could  not  get  pack- 
horses  to  go  through  the  mud  for  their  neces- 
sary food,  and  the  men  themselves  had,  for  a 
distance  of  over  twenty  miles,  to  carry  the  food, 
they  required  on  their  backs  for  the  use  of 
their  families.  When  we  consider  the  hard> 
ships  these  men  have  to  encounter  I  think  the 
Government  should  use  their  infiuence  and  do- 
all  they  can  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  ex- 
tend all  possible  advantages  to  these  men  in  the 
way  of  getting  their  land  valued.  Then,  Sir,. 
I  am  told  that  the  values  are  considered  in 
most  cases  insufficient  for  these  advances  to  be 
made.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  so  in  a  great  many 
cases,  but  I  think,  as  the  Government  hold 
these  securities  themselves — that  the  improve- 
ments are  actually  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  the  only  ones  by  whom, 
assistance  could  be  given  to  these  settlers — I 
think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Government 
should  be  as  considerate  as  they  can  be  to  these 
men.  I  do  not  ask,  of  course,  that  advances 
should  be  given  that  are  outside  what  are  con- 
templated by  the  Act,  but,  still,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  given- 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  reciprocal- tariff 
treaty  with  South  Australia,  I  should  like  to- 
say  a  few  words.  I  do  not  consider  that  that 
treaty  wiU  be  satisfactory  to  New  Zealand. 
The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  given  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  returns.  There  was  a. 
calculation  made  by  the  Treasurer  that  we 
should  lose  in  revenue  about  £6,000.  Sir,  I 
think  if  that  had  been  said  to  be  £20,000  it 
would  have  been  nearer  tne  mark.  But  I  will 
give  my  reason  why  I  think  that  the  probable 
loss  has  been  greatly  underestimated.  Tne  main, 
loss  that  will  be  made — other  losses  by  com- 
parison are  small  —  would  be  on  the  wines 
that  would  be  imported  into  this  country 
duty-free.  Now,  Sir,  we  find  that  the  duty  on. 
Australian  wine  amounted  last  year  to  £9,240. 
This,  as  against  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  esti- 
mate, shows  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  import  any  Australian  wines  from  any  other 
part  of  Australia  except  Adelaide ;  consequently 
this  £9,000  which  was  paid  last  year  in  dutiea 
would  be  utterly  lost  to  this  colony.  Now,  it 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Adelaide  winos 
are  of  excellent  quality— I  have  not  one  word 
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to  say  against  that ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
wines  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  coantries  atnount  to  upwards  of  £19,000, 
and  if  we  add  that  to  the  other  £9,000,  we 
shall  find  that  altogether  the  duty  on  wine 
imported  into  this  colony  amounts  to  over 
£28,000.  Now,  would  it  not  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence  that  if  we  imported  wines  free  from 
Adelaide  the  wines  which  are  of  a  favourite 
character  would  be  made  use  of  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, as  against  the  large  quantity  of  wines 
imported  from  England  ?  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  assume  that  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  that  we  are  at  present  receiving  from 
English  wines  would  be  lost,  in  addition  to  the 
£9,000  we  are  already  receiving  from  the  other 
colonies.  And,  therefore,  when  I  say  we  may 
more  fairly  estimate  the  loss  at  £20,000,  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  I  am  not  far  wide 
of  the  mark.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  estimated  that  £6,000  was  the  loss 
that  would  be  incurred  on  the  duties  on  the 
wines  from  South  Australia.  At  the  same  time 
he  should  remember  the  other  three  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  wines  imported  from  other 
•colonies  would  be  lost,  because  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  in  any  way  to  com- 
pete with  the  wines  that  would  be  sent  from 
South  Australia  free.  Now,  I  think,  looking 
■at  it  from  this  aspect — the  large  loss  that 
the  revenue  would  sustain  from  the  free  im- 
portation of  wines — that  is  one  point  which 
should  be  carefully  looked  to.  But  there  is 
another  point.  Wine-growing  in  this  colony 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  Government  themselves  have 
appointed  experts  to  report  upon  the  best 
places  in  New  Zealand  in  which  grapes 
could  be  profitably  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  wine-making.  I  am  not  speaking  for  my 
own  district  only;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
other  districts  that  are  looking  forward  to  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  It  may  be  said  that  if 
our  country  can  produce  good  wines  it  should 
he  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  wines 
•of  Adelaide ;  but  South  Australia  has  got  its 
vineyards  in  a  very  forward  state,  producing 
a  great  quantity  of  grapes,  and  it  is  in  a 
position  to  produce  wine  so  cheaply  that  I 
am  satisfied  New  Zealand  at  the  present 
time  is  not  able  to  compete  with  it.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  wines,  but  also  of 
grapes.  Now,  in  grape-growing  simply  for  the 
table  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
taken,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  getting 
•employment  by  this  means.  What  will  this 
mean?  If  grapes  come  in  free,  it  will  mean 
that  they  can  be  landed  here  at  such  a  price 
that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  New 
Zealand  grapes  to  be  grown  against  them. 
When  I  was  in  South  Australia  myself  I  had 
vineyards  pointed  out  to  me  where  grapes 
were  grown  at  less  than  Id.  a  pound.  This 
being  the  case,  how  is  it  possible  for  our  own 
people  to  compete  on  such  terms?  I  do  not 
think  that,  considering  what  we  are  going  to 
lose,  the  gain  can  be  put  against  it,  and  there- 
fore I  must  say  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  this 
particular  tariff.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the 
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Canadian  treaty,  I  also  hold  the  same  opinion. 
I  think  that  the  tariff  proposed  under  that 
treaty  is  not  conducive  to  the  good  of  this 
country.  If  timber  is  going  to  be  imported 
free,  and  if  woodware  is  also  to  be  imported 
free,  I  consider  that  the  large  factories  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  will  be  very  seriously 
injured.  Why,  Sir,  when  I  myself  was  going 
along  the  Canadian  coast  I  was  struck  with  the 
enormous  number  of  mills  that  were  practically 
idle.  I  was  told  they  would  be  glad  to  send 
their  timber  to  any  place  at  almost  any  price  if 
they  could  only  keep  their  mills  going.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  compete  with.  Not  only 
that,  but  this  timber  will  be  manufactured  at 
prices  we  cannot  possibly  compete  with.  What 
happens  generally  in  the  case  of  exported 
goods  ?  We  find  that,  if  mills  can  he  run  in  a 
way  by  which  they  can  get  a  profit  on  their 
goods  in  their  own  country,  it  often  pays,  to 
keep  mills  going,  to  export  goods  almost  without 
pront ;  and  that  is  what  we  shall  have  to  com- 
pete with  if  we  find  that  goods  of  this  character 
are  to  be  sent  to  New  Zealand.  I  say  that, 
considering  these  points,  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  proposed  treaty  is 
not  conducive  to  the  good  of  this  colony.  And 
then.  Sir,  after  that  we  find  it  will  take  the 
sum  of  £20,000  by  which  communication  shall 
be  kept  up  with  Canada.  There  are  plenty 
of  ways  in  which  that  money  could  be  more 
profitably  expended.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  a  very  good  service  with  San  Francisco, 
by  which  letters  are  delivered  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time;  and  for  a  compara- 
tively small  euivance  that  time  can  even  be 
reduced  by  some  four  or  five  days.  Well, 
Sir,  I  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
giving  subsidies  for  mail-services  it  should  be 
more  *in  the  way  of  supporting  the  direct 
steamers  trading  to  England.  Sir,  they  are 
the  ones  we  have  to  look  to  more  than  to 
any  other  service.  The  proposed  cable  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  tcJcen  such  an  in- 
terest in,  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  very  much 
pleased  to  see  established.  I  think  it  would  be 
of  very  great  benefit  to  us.  That  cable  would 
go  entirely  through  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, instead  of  having  to  go  through  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
there  might  be  no  end  of  troubles  to  the  cable 
service.  I  think,  if  it  was  on  these  grounds 
only,  every  support  ought  to  be  given  by  this 
House  to  assist  in  that  work  of  cable-construc- 
tion. Sir,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  slow  progress  that  is  tak- 
ing place  at  the  present  time  in  the  purchase 
of  Native  lands.  1  should  like  to  see  these  lands 
taken  up  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  We  find  that 
the  Natives  are  hardening.  They  say  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  put  their  lands  through 
the  Court,  because  when  the  land  is  through 
they  are  obliged  to  take  a  price  from  the  Go- 
vernment that  is  not  a  fair  one.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  instead  of  the  Native  lands 
being  available  for  settlement  as  they  should 
be,  we  are  obliged  to  see  a  large  number  of 
our  people  going  about  anxiously  looking  for 
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land  and  unable  to  find  it.  Now,  what  I  should 
propose  is  this — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  proposed  before,  and  I  only  throw  it  out 
as  a  suggestion :  I  think  the  duty  of  putting 
land  through  the  Court  should  not  rest  with 
the  Natives.  I  think  the  duty  of  putting  land 
through  the  Court  should  rest  with  the 
Grovemment.  I  think  the  Government  have 
a  right  to  have  the  ownership  of  land  de- 
fined— it  may  be  for  taxation  or  it  may  be 
for  other  purposes.  Sir,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  perfect  right  to  see  that  the  land 
is  put  through  the  Court;  and  if  the  Natives 
will  not  come  forward  and  substantiate  their 
claims  to  that  land,  well,  so  much  the  worse  for 
those  Natives.  That  is  my  opinion ;  but  then. 
Sir,  as  I  said,  a  great  many  Natives  object 
to  the  land  being  put  through  the  Court  be- 
cause they  say  the  money  they  receive  is  not 
sufficient ;  and  if  it  is  compulsory  for  the  Na- 
tives to  put  their  land  through,  in  the  event 
of  their  wishing  to  sell,  and  the  Government 
being  willing  to  buy,  it  would  only  be  right  and 
proper  that  a  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be 
set  up  by  which  it  would  be  decided  in  a  fair 
and  proper  manner  what  the  actual  value  of 
that  land  was.  I  think  this  is  a  most  important 
matter.  There  is  very  great  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  Natives  now  because  they  think 
the  Government  are  endeavouring  to  get  their 
lands  at  anything  but  a  fair  price.  Well,  this 
should  not  be.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Natives 
having  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Government 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  take  advantage  of  them.  If  it  is  right, 
when  land  is  taken  under  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act,  that  the  Arbitration  Court  is  set 
up,  I  think  it  is  equally  fair  that  an  Arbitra- 
tion Court  should  be  set  up  where  the  Govern- 
ment wish  to  acquire  lands  from  the  Natives, 
and  the  Natives  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it.  I 
think,  if  there  were  this  combination — that  the 
Government  insisted  upon  the  land  being  put 
through  the  Court  without  waiting  for  the 
Natives  to  do  it,  at  the  same  time  that  an 
Arbitration  Court  was  set  up  by  which  the 
value  of  the  land  would  be  determined — that 
would  be  a  right  and  proper  course.  I  do  not 
say,  nor  do  I  wish  the  House  to  understand, 
that  I  think  that  in  any  way  there  should  be 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Natives  to 
make  them  part  with  the  land.  What  I  mean 
is  simply  that,  if  they  wish  to  part  with  their 
lands,  then  this  Court  should  be  set  up,  so  that 
they  would  get  a  fair  price  for  them.  Sir,  I 
could  refer  to  numerous  cases  of  unfortunate 
Natives  who,  while  possessed  of  lands,  are  in 
such  a  position  that  they  cannot  sell  their 
lands  except  at  such  a  price  as  would  be  almost 
ruinous  to  them.  They  cannot  sell  their  lands 
excepting  under  these  conditions,  nor  are  they 
able  to  mortgage  the  land;  and  we  find  in- 
stances of  Natives  who  are  actually  the  pos- 
sessors of  large  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  threatened  to  be  put  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  because,  however  will- 
ing they  may  be,  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
just  claims  made  upon  them.  That  is  an 
anomaly  which,  I  think,  should  be  put  an 


end  to  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  if  the 
Natives  are  willing  to  sell  their  land  for  a 
fair  price  I  think  it  only  right  and  fair  that, 
under  the  arrangement  I  have  referred  to,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  their  land  and  get 
fair  prices.  As  to  the  tariff,  I  have  no  wish 
to  say  anything  in  any  way  to  condemn  it^ 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  it  should  be 
condemned,  but  there  are  certain  points  in  it  I 
should  like  to  refer  to.  I  think  what  the  Trea- 
surer has  said  is  essentially  fair.  He  says  that 
it  is  for  this  House  really  to  decide  as  to  how 
the  tariff  should  be  arranged.  I  think  that  is 
right.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  I  do  not  care 
who  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  be,  for  him  to 
prepare  a  tariff  that  will  give  universal  satis- 
faction. No  matter  how  carefully  the  tariff  is 
arranged,  or  how  well  it  may  be  considered, 
you  will  always  find  that  if  it  favours  one  it 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another;  and  if  you 
take  the  different  items  of  the  tariff  you  will 
find  that  there  are  some  objections  to  them. 
Now,  I  will  take  one  article  that  has  been 
selected  for  a  remission  of  duty — tea.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  encourage  the  packing  of  tea 
in  New  Zealand,  that  Id.  per  pound  should 
be  taken  off  it  in  bulk.  This  would  mean  the 
loss  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue — the  loss  of 
some  £11,000 — and  I  am  very  doubtful  if  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Let  us 
see  what  tea-packing  costs,  and  why  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  making  this  reduction  of  Id.  per 
pound.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
m  saying — and  I  speak  with  knowledge  with 
regard  to  tea-packing — I  know  what  the  cost 
of  printing  the  wrappers  would  be,  and  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  time  would  be  occupied 
in  packing,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  the 
cost  per  pound  would  not  be  much  over  Jd. 
Why  the  colony  should  lose  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  as  £11,000  to  benefit  certain 
tea-packers  in  the  colony  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  if  it 
would  suit  the  Colonial  Treasurer — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  is  always  willing  to  gain 
revenue — I  think  it  would  meet  the  case  if» 
instead  of  Id.  a  pound  being  taken  off,  it 
were  made  Jd.  I  think  that  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  I  do  not  think  I  would  strike  out 
the  reduction  altogether.  I  think  we  should 
do  what  is  possible  to  encourage  tea-packing  in 
New  Zealand,  and  I  would,  at  any  rate,  allow 
some  small  advantage  so  as  to  enable  that  to 
be  done.  I  like  to  see  employment,  as  far  as 
possible,  given  in  this  colony.  I  am  speaking 
now  as  a  modified  Protectionist.  1  am  op- 
posed to  high  protective  tariffs.  I  believe,  if 
industries  cannot  be  supported  on  a  fair — say, 
25  per  cent. — ^protection  duty,  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  encouraged  at  all.  That  is  my 
opinion.  And  I  say,  with  regard  to  the  packing 
of  tea,  that  it  is  an  industry  that  might  be 
encouraged ;  but,  if  it  cannot  be  encouraged 
except  at  such  an  enormous  loss,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  forego  the  whole  thing  altogether  than 
to  give  protection  to  such  a  high  amount  as 
£11,000.  That  seems  to  me  such  an  enormous 
amount  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  reason  that 
for  that  purpose  the  colony  should  lose  so  much 
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Teyenae.  Now,  there  are  various  other  things 
1  should  like  to  refer  to.  The  excessive  duty 
on  brown  paper  is  one  of  them.  We  are  now 
paying  something  like  60  per  cent,  duty  on 
cheap  brown  paper.  I  am  speaking  with  know- 
ledge when  I  say  this.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  brown  paper  from  England  cost- 
'ing  £11  per  ton — which  would  now  mean  £11 
for  the  paper  and  £5  for  duty.  I  consider  that 
altogether  too  high.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I 
'believe  the  colonial  article  is  first  class,  and  I 
am  only  too  pleased  to  do  all  I  can  in  every  w;Biy 
to  encourage  the  colonial  article  as  against  the 
English  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
that  where  there  is  already  a  protection  of  40 
per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  it  should  be  increased 
to  60  per  cent.  I  think,  if  it  cannot  be  run 
-on  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent., 
the  industry  should  go.  I  see  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  raised  the  duty  on  apparel  to 
40  per  cent.  I  think  this  is  altogether  an 
exceptional  thing.  I  think,  if  we  find  our 
■settlers  who  have  made  money  in  the  country 
will  not  only  not  we'ar  the  clothes  of  the 
•country,  but  employ  cheap  labour  in  England 
to  make  their  clothes,  they  should  pay  a  high 
duty  for  it.  I  find  from  the  calculation  of  the 
'Colonial  Treasurer  that  four  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  these  clothes  is  imported,  and  I 
think  a  heavier  duty  should  be  imposed.  The 
duty  before  was  25  per  cent. ;  it  is  now  in- 
> creased  to  40  per  cent.,  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  amount  of  duty  to  be  gained  by  that  will 
'be  £600.  If  that  is  worked  out  it  tells  that  the 
-amount  of  clothes  imported  in  this  way  must 
be  four  thousai^d  pounds*  worth.  I  hope  the 
^question  of  the  increased  duty  on  flannelettes 
will  be  reconsidered.  I  think  the  duty  is  ex- 
cessive. I  think  the  labouring  classes  make 
use  of  flannelettes  for  many  purposes  that 
flannels  would  not  serve.  As  I  have  said,  I 
am  a  Protectionist,  and  am  in  favour  of  pro- 
tecting industries ;  but  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
these  flannelettes,  that  it  is  protecting  a  little 
too  far,  and  that  really  the  working-classes 
make  use  of  them  to  such  a  large  extent 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  if 
the  duty  were  to  be  so  much  increased, 
n  QQ  Then,  Sir,  there  is  another  thing  with 
regard  to  the  tariff.  Why  is  this 
enormous  duty  put  upon  cartridges  ?  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know.  The  larger  number  of  cart- 
ridges are  used  for  the  purpose  of  rabbit-shoot- 
ing. They  cost  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  hundred, 
.  and  upon  those  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  duty  of 
8s.,  which  is  equal  to  60  per  cent,  or  75  per 
cent.  Well,  I  cannot  help  thinking  such  a 
duty  as  that  is  altogether  too  high,  although  it 
is  considered  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  protect 
the  industry  in  Auckland.  Still,  at  the  same 
time,  it  need  not  be  protected,  I  think,  to  such 
a  large  extent.  Then,  we  have  varnish  for 
labels.  This  varnish,  at  Home,  costs  from  4s. 
to  5s.  a  gallon,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  This  varnish  is 
really  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  of  manifest  advantage  to 
manufacturers  if  this  duty  were  reduced  rather 
•than  increased.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
Mr.  Willis 


thing  more  with  regard  to  the  tariff.  I  pre- 
sume, when  the  Bill  is  brought  down  we  Boall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  at  greater 
length.  There  is  one  other  thing,  however,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the  tariff, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  duty  on  packing-cases. 
That  has  been  a  cause  of  grievance  with  im- 
porters for  many  years,  because  nobody  knows 
what  the  duty  is  to  be  on  packing-cases.  On 
one  class  of  goods  the  duty  is  25  per  cent.,  and, 
if  the  goods  are  free,  then  the  cases  are  free ; 
but,  if  they  are  mixed  goods,  a  portion  being  S5 
per  cent,  and  another  portion  5  per  cent.,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  always  a  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  what  the  duty  on  them  is 
to  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  duty  on  packing- 
cases,  I  would  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  siin> 
plification,  that  the  cases  should  be  put  down 
at  some  specified  rate  all  round.  If  the  duty 
is  necessary  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
that  it  should  be  collected  in  that  way.  I  have 
two  or  three  other  notes,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  to  any  greater 
extent.  I  notice  in  these  debates  there  is  so 
much  reiteration  of  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again.  There  is  a  great  loss  of  time  in 
using  the  same  words  and  the  same  azgn- 
ments  without  anything  fresh  being  actuflJIy 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  this  I  have 
cried  to  avoid.  I  can  only  conclude,  there- 
fore, by  saying  that  I  think  altogether  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  colony.  He  has  done  his  best,  we  know 
quite  well,  and  we  know  that,  no  matter  what 
he  does,  he  is  sure  to  be  attacked  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. That  is  what  they  are  there  for.  It  is 
not  their  business  to  find  out  anything  good ; 
it  is  their  business  to  find  out  what  they  can 
assert  is  not  good :  but  I  think,  judging  by  the 
discussions  we  have  hsbd  in  this  House  lately, 
and  the  fierce  attacks  upon  the  Treasurer,  it 
will  be  admitted  by  the  House  that  be  has 
not  done  a  single  thing  to  injure  the  colony. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  done  everything  he 
possibly  could  to  benefit  the  colony,  and  those 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  so  wide- 
spread a  manner  will  not  be  indorsed  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  a 
large  number  of  friends  in  the  House  and  out  of 
it,  and  they  believe  he  is  working  entirely  for 
the  good  of  this  country,  and,  no  matter  what 
may  be  said  by  those  who  are  only  anxious  to 
change  places  with  him  on  those  benches,  he 
may  rest  assured  that  the  good  services  he  has 
rendered  to  this  country  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  every  member  of  the  House  will  admire 
the  careful  and  earnest  way  in  which  the 
honourable  member  for  Wanganui  has  placed 
his  views  before  us.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man has  occupied  about  fifty-five  minutes  in 
giving  a  very  careful  address  to  this  House, 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  Financial 
Statement  from  his  standpoint,  and  his  earnest- 
ness, as  I  say,  must  commend  itself  to  all.  I 
wish,  however,  to  correct  one  statement  he 
made  in  the  early  part  of  his  address.  He  said 
that  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank  deposits  had 
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been  increased.  Now,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man at  the  end  of  his  speech  congratulated  the 
•Colonial  Treasurer  on  his  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colony,  and  on  his  general  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  colony  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
^draw  his  attention  to  page  xi.  of  the  Budget,  in 
'which  the  Treasurer  sajs  that  the  withdrawals 
hAYe  exceeded  the  deposits  by  £15,762;  and, 
referring  just  for  a  moment  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  statement  as  to  the  Treasurer's 
work  in  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  I,  for 
one,  readily  admit  that.  I  believe  that  the 
TTreasurer  is  actuated  by  such  a  desire ;  but  we 
xnay  have  different  ideas  as  to  what  is  for  the 
^ood  of  the  colony  or  the  best  interests  of  the 
•colony,  and,  while  I  give  the  honourable  gentle- 
man every  credit  for  working  in  that  direction, 
I  trust  he  will  allow  me  to  have  on  some  points 
&  different  opinion,  without  considering  it  as 
personal  in  any  way.  We  heard  last  night 
some  very  able  speeches  in  this  House,  but 
there  was  one  thing  I  regretted,  and  that 
was,  that  we  were  again  favoured  by  the 
Premier  with  a  recitation  of  ancient  history. 
That  may  be  very  interesting  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  been  in  it  for 
«  number  of  years,  but  I  venture  to  say  that, 
fio  far  as  the  new  members  are  concerned,  it 
gets  a  little  tedious  when  we  hear  honourable 
gentlemen  going  back  and  raking  up  again  and 
■again  this  ancient  history.  Considering  the 
time-limit,!  think  the  Premier  would  do  better 
to  deal  with  the  arguments  that  are  advanced 
from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  leave  ancient 
history  to  be  read  up  by  the  members  of  the 
House  for  themselves  at  their  leisure.  We 
had  also  a  speech  from  the  Minister  of  £du- 
•cation — a  speech  which  waa  very  good  in 
many  respects,  but  at  the  end  there  were 
some  remarks  made  referring  to  members 
who  are  now  in  the  House,  and  he  made 
use  of  a  term  in  reference  to  their  incor- 
ruptibility which  was  highly  amusing,  and 
he  made  some  remarks  in  glorification  of 
loyalty  to  party.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  against  loyalty  to  party,  but,  as  I 
have  said  before  in  this  House,  I  can  distin- 
guish between  loyalty  to  party  and  loyalty  to 
the  members  of  a  Ministry.  The  unfortunate 
part  18  that,  as  far  as  the  members  of  the 
House  are  concerned,  if  they  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the 
Ministry,  they  are  then  considered  disloyal  to 
their  party.  Personally,  I  can  see  a  difference 
between  the  two,  and  I  believe  a  good  many 
members  of  this  House  can,  although  they  may 
not  admit  it.  So  far  as  the  Financial  State- 
ment is  concerned,  I  have  read  it  through  very 
-carefully,  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  I  confess,  after  the  able  speeches 
we  listened  to  last  night  from  the  Premier,  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City,  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea,  I  feel  it  would 
be  wise  on  my  part  to  leave  the  figures  to  a 
large  extent  alone.  I  feel  I  have  not  the  ex- 
perience in  this  House  necessary  to  check  them 
at  such  short  notice.  Speaking  on  the  State- 
ment generally,  it  opens  with  an  expression 
•of  satisif action  with  the  finances  of  the  year. 


The  Treasurer  says  it  gives  him  great  plea- 
sure to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  satisfac- 
tory results  of  the  year's  finances,  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  he  regrets  that  which  we  all  regret — 
namely,  that  the  spending-power  of  the  people 
has  been  reduced.  The  Statement  also  says 
the  colony  has  a  net  surplus  of  £180,024.  That 
statement  occurs  on  page  v.;  but  on  going 
through  the  figures  I  find  that  to  get  that 
amount  we  have  to  take  the  surplus  brought 
forward  last  year ~£290, 238.  W^  have  also  to 
add  the  receipts  for  debentures -in- aid,  and 
military  and  naval  settlers  debentures,  £118,980, 
and  when  these  two  amounts  are  included  and 
various  amounts  deducted  we  get  the  £180,024 
which  in  the  table  on  page  v.  is  said  to  be  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have.  Sir,  no 
objection  to  the  phrase  **  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  " :  indeed,  I  think  it  is  more  correct  to 
term  it  the  net  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
transactions.  I  have  gone  through  the  figures 
myself,  and  I  should  like  to  state  how  I  have 
worked  them  out.  The  ordinary  revenue  for 
the  year  I  make  to  be  £4,288,715,  and  the 
ordinary  expenditure  £4,267,892,  showing  a  sur- 
plus for  the  year  of  £20,823.  But  to  get  at 
the  figures  already  quoted  in  the  Revenue 
Account  we  have  to  add  to  this  the  surplus 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  £290,238,  and 
the  receipts  from  debentures,  £118,980,  and 
this  gives  us  the  total  of  £430,041.  From  this 
amount  we  have  to  deduct  amount  transferred 
t&  the  Public  Works  Account,  £250,017,  and 
that  leaves  the  balance  stated  on  page  v.  of 
£180,024.  Or,  if  I  may  put  it  in  another 
way,  after  getting  £180,980  of  what  I  would 
term  extraordinary  revenue,  we  are  worse  off 
on  the  81st  March  of  this  year  by  £110,214 
than  we  were  in  March  of  last  year.  I  sub- 
mit these  figures  with  deference  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  House,  and  just  as  they  occur  to 
me.  The  honourable  member  for  Wanganui 
in  his  speech  congratulated  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer on  his  finance,  and  he  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this 
good  finance,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  proposed 
to  transfer  £150,000  to  the  Public  Works  Fund. 
Now,  perhaps  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
not  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  proposed  this  year  to  get  debentures 
for  sinking  fund  increases  to  the  amount  of 
£145,400,  so  that  if  he  gives  credit  for  this 
extraordinary  revenue  there  will  not  be  very 
much  financial  policy  required  to  transfer 
£150,000  to  the  Public  Works  Fund.  I  have 
also  looked  at  the  question  of  the  public 
debt,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  follow  it  as 
closely  as  I  could.  On  page  ix.  of  the  State- 
ment, the  first  table  of  that  page  gives  what 
is  termed  the  net  increase  of  public  debt  at 
£1,556,614;  but  in  the  second  table,  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  I  find  the  net  indebtedness 
In  1891  was  £37,343,923,  while  the  net  in- 
debtedness in  1895  was  £39,635,032,  or  an 
increase,  according  to  the  second  table,  of 
£2,291,109.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  two  tables  apparently  con- 
fiiot  with  each  other.  And,  in  connection 
with  the  increase  in  the  public  debt,  I  should 
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like  to  point  out  that  this  amount  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  million  and  a  half  that 
has  been  raised  in  London.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  the  money  that  has  been  borrowed  is 
returning  a  percentage  of  interest. 
Mr.  SEDDON.—Not "  borrowed"—** raised." 
Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  forgot,  Sir,  for  the 
moment  that  the  Ministry  is  a  non-borrowing 
Government,  and  that  they  therefore  object 
to  the  term.  I  substitute  the  term  **  raised  *' 
at  the  Premier's  suggestion;  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  some  of  these  moneys,  are  returning  a 
percentage  of  interest.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
moneys  that  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment are  returning  some  percentage  of 
interest.  The  moneys  expended,  for  instance, 
on  the  construction  of  railways  are  said  in  one 
part  of  the  Statement  to  be  earning  8  per 
cent.,  the  money  borrowed  for  Government 
loans  to  local  bodies  is  earning  5  per  cent., 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  various  amounts 
are  earning  interest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  increased  our  public  debt.  That  the 
indebtedness  has  been  in  many  cases  well  in- 
curred I  do  not  dispute,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is 
a  very  serious  matter  to  find  that  we  are  year 
after  year  adding  to  the  indebtedness  of  the 
colony  and  to  the  burden  of  taxation,  so  far  as 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned.  I  have  tried  to 
find  out  an  explanation  of  the  difEerence  of 
these  two  sums  of  indebtedness,  and  I  find  that 
in  1891  the  gross  debt  was  JBd8,830,850,  and  at 
that  time  we  had  accrued  sinking  fund  to  set 
against  it  amounting  to  £1,486,427,  giving  us  a 
net  indebtedness  of  £37,348,928,  while  in  1895 
our  gross  debt  was  £40,386,964;  but  we  find 
that  in  1895  our  sinking  fund  to  set  against  it 
only  amounted  to  £751,932;  leaving  our  pre- 
sent net  indebtedness  of  £39,635,032.  The 
difierence  between  the  two  amounts  in  the 
sinking  fund  is  £734,595;  so  that,  one  way 
and  another,  this  colony  has  used  this  very 
large  amount  of  money  not  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  indebtedness,  but  actually  in  in- 
creasing it.  So  far  as  the  conversion  of  our 
loans  is  concerned,  I  do  not  object  to  it.  I 
think,  if  we  can  convert  on  good  terms,  it  is 
a  very  advantageous  transaction.  And  in  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  read  one  or  two 
rules  laid  down  in  a  book,  Bastable  on  Pub- 
lic Finance,  which  I  found  in  the  library.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  honour- 
able members  on  the  Treasury  benches,  who,  I 
am  well  aware,  are  well  versed  in  finance,  but  I 
wish  to  quote  these  rules  which  I  have  come 
across  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to 
-some  members  of  this  House  who,  like  myself, 
have  just  entered  it,  so  to  speak : — 

"  First,  the  capital  of  the  debt  should  not, 
if  possible,  bo  increased,  as  it  amounts  to  an 
addition  to  the  future  burden.  Next,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  scheme  simple  and 
unencumbered  with  complicated  stipulations, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  readily  understood. 
Thirdly,  it  is  well  to  choose  the  time  for  the 
operation  carefully.  The  conmiencement  of 
the  period  of  returning  prosperity  that  usually 
comes  some  years  after  a  -commercial  crisis  is 
the  most  suitable.  Loanable  capital  is  then 
Mr,  Q.  J.  Smith 


I  abundant,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  6a 
that  the  chances  of  succeeding  are  at  their 
highest.  The  funds  set  free  by  conversion  are 
of  course  available  either  for  the  remission  of 
taxation  or  for  further  redem|»tion.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  latter  use  is  the  preferable 
one." 

Now,  if  these  rules  were  followed  out — and 
they  seem  to  commend  themselves  to  me — 
and  if  our  conversions  were  carried  out  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  much  to  object  to;  the  complaint  I 
have  to  make  is  with  regard  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  excessive  premium  which  has  been 
paid  on  the  conversion  of  some  of  our  loans. 
Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words 
so  far  as  our  Consols  are  concerned.  Last 
year,  when  this  measure  was  before  the  House 
— a  Government  measure — I  took  the  liberty 
of  opposing  it.  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  wise 
measure— I  did  not  think  it  would  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — It  was  a  liberty. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— I  quite  agree  with  the 
honourable  member;  but  I  was  new  to  the 
House  then,  and  I  found,  in  opposing  a  Go- 
vernment measure,  I  was  taking  a  very  great 
liberty,  and  I  suffered  the  usual  consequences. 
I  opposed  this  Bill,  and  I  claim  now  that  my 
opposition  has  been  justified  by  the  transaction 
which  has  beeti  disclosed  to  us  as  having  taken 
place  during  the  present  year.  We  have  a 
return  laid  on  the  table  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
that  during  the  year  £158,025  was  invested 
in  Consols;  but,  of  this  amount,  £150,000  of 
them  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  New- 
Zealand.  So  far  as  the  other  £8,025  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  like  to  know — I  do  not  suppose 
my  curiosity  will  be  gratified — how  that  amount 
is  made  up — whether  it  represents  genuine  in- 
vestments on  the  part  of  the  public  or  deposits 
similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Genuine  investments. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH. — Genuine  investments  I 
And  yet  we  have  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  year  we  have  only  had 
investments  to  the  extent  of  £865.  If  that 
is  so,  at  that  rate  it  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  £1,400  for  the  year,  and  yet  for  the 
first  year  we  find  that  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits was  £158,025.  So  far  as  the  £150,000 
was  concerned,  I  was  interested  in  tracing  the 
transaction.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  bor- 
rowed  at  4  per  cent. ;  they  invested  £150,000 
of  the  money  borrowed  in  Consols  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  at  3^  per  cent.,  although 
they  are  paying  4  per  cent,  for  the  loan,  and 
are  only  receiving  interest  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  After  getting 
hold  of  the  money  at  3|  per  cent,  it  is  deposited 
by  the  Government  in  the  Colonial  Bank  at 
4  per  cent.  In  this  tremsaction,  I  presume  the 
Government  made  the  large  profit  of  ^  per 
cent.  Then,  we  have  the  fact,  according  to 
the  Financial  Statement,  that  the  Government 
owed  the  Colonial  Bank  £100,000  and  agreed 
to  renew  it  at  3^  per  cent.,  although  the  Colo- 
nial Bank  was  paying  the  Government  4  per 
cent,  for  the  £150,000.    I  am  curious  to  know 
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what  principles  were  guiding  these  two  finan- 
cial institutions — what  banking  prinoiples  were 
guiding  them — to  make  them  indulge  in  such 
extraordinaiy  finance.  But  the  history  of 
£150,000  of  this  money  is  not  finished  yet.  I 
find  that  after  having  lent  the  Colonial  Bank 
this  money  on  deposit — I  do  not  think  the 
word  "  loan  "  would  be  proper — perhaps  "  de- 
posit "  will  suit  the  Premier  better — in  the  re- 
turn of  securities  held  in  London  we  find  these 
deposit  receipts  are  actually  entered  there  as 
securities  held  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Hew  Zealand,  and  are  included  in  the  amount 
referred  to  by  the  Treasurer  as  unpledged 
securities.  Here  we  have  the  fact  that,  having 
borrowed  £150,000  from  one  bank  to  lend  to 
another,  we  claim  the  deposit  receipt  as  an 
unpledged  security.  That  is  curious  in  the 
extreme,  and  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  the  honouitbble  member  for 
Invercargill  says,  1  do  not  understand  it.  I  do 
not  propose  to  weary  the  House  with  any 
more  figures.  I  feel  that  an  apology  is  almost 
due  to  the  House  for  even  haviug  indulged 
so  far,  but  I  suppose  we  must  endeavour  to 
educate  ourselves  in  this  respect.  I  come  to 
another  statement  in  the  Financial  Statement, 
upon  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  can  honestly 
congratulate  the  Government — that  is,  the  re- 
ference to  the  Department  of  Industries  and 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  venture  to  congratulate  the  present 
Government  upon  the  establishment  of  these 
two  departments.  I  think  they  are  doing 
excellent  work,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Industries  and  Commerce,  if  properly  organ- 
ized and  carried  out,  will  undoubtedly  assist 
the  merchants  and  others  in  the  colony  in 
the  extension  of  their  commercial  relations. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  think,  with  our  agriculturists  and  other 
members  of  the  House  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture,  that  this  department  is  really  doing 
very  good  work,  and  altogether  one  that  is  venr 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Well, 
Sir,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  as  the 
functions  of  these  two  departments  get  better 
Imown  their  usefulness  will  increase,  and  for 
one  I  congratulate  the  Government  on  the 
work  done  by  these  two  institutions.  Then, 
with  reference  to  the  advances  to  settlers,  I 
think  the  House  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Lending  Board  in  connection 
with  that  scheme  is  free  from  political  influ- 
ence. From  the  opinions  already  expressed 
in  this  House  and  out  of  this  House  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  the  member  for  the 
district  had  been  on  the  Lending  Board,  poli- 
tical pressure  would  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
and  perhaps  some  mischief  done.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  land-for-settle- 
ments  question.  In  the  debate  last  year 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  this  department  pur- 
chasing lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centres  of 
population,  in  order  that  they  should  be  used 
for  the  artisans  and  mechanics  in  connection 
with  their  daily  work — that  is,  where  men  who 
are  working  and  possibly  only  having  three 
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days'  work  a  week  could  utilise  their  spare  time 
in  cultivating  small  sections  near  the  cities. 
Well,  I  regret  very  much  that  during  the 
year  so  little  has  been  spent  upon  that  object. 
The  transactions  under  the  Act  up  till  the  31st 
March  last  consist  of  the  purchase  of  lands 
for  these  jpurposes  to  the  extent  of  44,000 
acres,  costmg  £102,515,  and  the  only  block 
acquired  near  any  of  the  four  large  centres 
of  population  is  one  near  Christchurch,  with 
which  I  am  personally  familiar,  consisting 
of  about  47^  acres.  When  we  consider  that 
the  only  provision  made  under  this  Act  in  aid 
of  the  artisans  of  the  colony  is  a  small  block 
of  47^  acres,  I  for  one  must  express  my 
regret  that  the  Minister  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  buy  a  larger  proportion  of 
land  within  easy  distance  of  the  cities.  The 
question  of  the  tenure  of  the  lands  purchased 
under  this  system  has  already  been  debated 
this  session,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
it ;  but  I  do  sincerely  hope  the  Minister  of 
Lands  will  exercise  the  power  given  -to  him 
under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated,  so  as  to  provide 
homes  that  can  be  used  by  the  artisans,  and 
where  their  spare  time  can  be  utilised  with 
benefit  to  themselves  and  their  families.  Now» 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  re- 
ference to  the  Assets  Company.  The  Treasurer 
in  his  Statement  says,  '*  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  the  present  position 
of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Com- 
pany is  far  from  satisfactory  " — that  is,  the 
connection  between  it  and  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand.  With  that  statement  I  entirely 
agree,  and  I  think  that  the  proposal  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee  of  both 
Houses  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  members 
of  this  House.  I  consider  that  the  connection 
between  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Estates  Company  ought  to  be  in  some  way 
put  an  end  to.  I  think  that  the  estates  that 
are  now  held  by  the  Estates  Company  have 
been  held  for  a  considerable  time  for  a  spe- 
culative purpose.  They  were  taken  at  a  cer- 
tain valuation,  and  they  have  been  held  and 
held,  in  spite  of  what  were  very  fair  ofiers  for 
their  purchase,  in  the  hope  that  increased 
prices  would  be  obtained  by  holding  them. 
Another  thing  I  object  to,  so  far  as  that 
institution  is  concerned,  is  this:  In  various 
parts  of  the  colony  flour-mills  and  timber- 
mills  and  other  works  and  factories  are  being 
run  in  competition  with  private  traders.  I 
.  Q  should  not  object  to  that  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Assets  Company 
has  the  benefit  of  the  colony's  guarantee. 
Here  we  have  the  fact  that  the  Government, 
in  the  name  of  the  colony,  guarantees  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,"  which  bank  holds  the 
whole  of  the  shares  in  the  Assets  Company » 
and  the  various  works  are  being  run  noc 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  but  of  that 
financial  institution;  and  it  is  unfair  to  the 
traders  that  the  Assets  Company  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  colony's  guarantee  and 
enter  into  an  unfair  competition  with  them. 
I  am  aware  that  on  many  of  their  propertiea 
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there  is  a  loss,  but  on  some  there  is  a  profit ; 
and,  owing  to  their  relation  with  varioas  people 
in  the  colony,  they  can  dispose  of  goods  to 
them,  and  give  terms  which  a  private  trader 
cannot  give ;  and  any  proposal  made  by  the 
Treasurer  to  put  an  end  to  this  will  have  my 
support — always  provided  it  is  such  as  will 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment.  With  re- 
ference to  the  tariff  treaties  I  do  not  propose  to 
say  much.  The  Canadian  treaty  would  have 
given  rise  to  a  very  interesting  debate,  but, 
as  the  table  annexed  to  the  Statement  seems 
to  be  the  wrong  one  as  regards  the  Canadian 
tarijff  duties,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  leave  any 
reference  to  that  till  we  have  the  Canadian 
treaty  before  the  House,  with  the  corrected 
statement  which  I  presume  the  Treasurer 
will  lay  before  us.  With  reference  to  the 
South  Australian  treaty,  it  seems  to  me  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted duty-free  into  the  colony  will  cripple 
or  interfere  with  our  industries,  and  there- 
fore I'  do  not  see  how  we  can  accept  the 
treaty.  The  honourable  member  for  Wanga- 
nui  waxed  eloquent  in  connection  with  one 
industry  with  which  I  myself  have  not  very 
much  interest ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  as  far  as  that  industry 
is  concerned,  from  his  stsuidpoint.  I  have 
looked  through  the  articles  so  far  as  New 
Zealand  is  concerned,  and  there  are  only  two 
that  can  be  introduced  without  interfering  with 
some  of  our  industries — olive-oil  and  salt.  Last 
year  comparatively  little  olive-oil  was  imported 
into  the  colony.  The  whole  duty  collected  on 
it  I  do  not  think  amounted  to  £400  ;  so  that  is 
a  very  small  matter.  With  reference  to  salt, 
that  is  very  largely  used  by  the  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  the  colony  ;  and,  as  we 
have  not  got  saltworks  in  New  Zealand,  that 
could  be  introduced  to  the  benefit  of  both  those 
classes.  With  reference  to  the  proposed  mail- 
service,  I  think  the  proper  time  to  deal  with 
that  is  when  we  are  considering  the  San  Fran- 
cisco service.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  colony  can  afford  to  pay  two 
subsidies  in  connection  with  a  mail-service  to 
America.  When  the  next  Fr'isco  proposals  are 
before  the  House,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
consider  whether  some  reduction  could  not  be 
made  in  that  subsidy,  so  getting  two  services; 
or,  if  not,  it  will  then  be  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider which  is  the  better  service  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colony.  But  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Treasurer,  in  order  to  meet  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy,  I  have  not  very  much  sympathy : — 

'*In  order  to  prevent  the  concessions  upon 
the  duties  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
proposed  subsidy  to  the  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Canada  and  New  Zealand  being  pro- 
vided for  out  of  our  present  revenue,  I  propose 
to  make  up  from  £10,000  to  £20,000  per  annum 
by  a  readjustment  of  the  death  duties.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn.  New  Zealand  is  the  only  colony 
where  property  devolving  upon  a  widow  or 
widower  is  exempt  from  succession  duty,  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  such  exemption  in  Eng- 
land at. the  present  day." 

Now,  I  for  one  do  not  like  the  idea  that  we  are 
Mr.  O.  J,  Smith 


to  impose  taxation  on  the  widow  or  widower 
for  the  purpose  of  running  a  commercial  line  of 
steamers  to  Vancouver.  The  Minister  of  £da- 
cation,  in  speaking  last  night,  referred  to  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  objecting  to 
taxing  the  widows  and  widowers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  line,  and  said  it  was  simply  on  a  Ufa- 
interest — that  the  property  had  to  eMnount  to 
about  £7,000  or  £8,000  before  it  was  taxed. 
Now,  I  will  read  the  Treasurer's  statement : — 

"As  the  law  here  now  stands  all  property 
devolving  upon  a  widow  or  widower  is  abso- 
lutely exempt,  and  where  either  take  a  life- 
estate  in  property  yielding  a  yearly  income  of 
less  than  £500  the  duty  is  postponed  until  the 
death  of  the  life-tenant.  In  comparison  with 
other  countries  this  appears  to  me  to  be  mnoh 
too  liberal,  and  I  propose — (1)  To  exempt  all 
estates  under  £300 ;  (2)  subject  to  such  exemp- 
tion, to  abolish  the  exemption  on  all  property 
devolving  upon  a  wife  or  husband  absolutely." 

Heading  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  Minister  of  Education's  utter- 
ances, there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  WARD.— It  was  intended  to  be  £300  pfer 
annum. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— That  is  not  in  the  State- 
ment. That  explains  his  utterances,  but  I 
regret  the  omission  made  in  the  Statement, 
because  it  misleads  members  of  the  House. 
With  reference  to  the  three  -  million  loan  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  here.  It  has 
been  already  debated.  I  did  not  take  part  in 
the  debate,  but  I  may  here  express  my  regret 
that  the  securities  on  behalf  of  the  Savings- 
Bank,  the  Grovernment  Insurance,  and  the  Trust 
Office  were  called  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
in  London  "  unpledged  securities."  I  dissent 
from  that  statement ;  I  think  it  was  ill-judged 
and  ill-advised,  in  the  language  of  a  resolution 
passed  in  the  city  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present. Having  said  so  much,  I  simply  say  I 
regret  the  occurrence  should  have  taken  place, 
and  I  believe,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  how 
these  securities  should  be  regarded  by  the 
Government,  the  House  should  set  the  matter 
at  rest  before  we  leave  Wellington. 

Mr.  WARD.— There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  G.  J.  SMITH.— If  they  are  held  in  the 
interests  of  the  Savings -Bank  depositors,  in 
the  interests  of  those  insured  in  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance,  and  of  those  interested  in  the 
Public  Trust  Office,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  Treasurer's  assurance  to  that  effect.  Bat 
if  he  contends  that  he  can  deal  with  them  aa 
belonging  to  the  Government,  I  for  one  say  we 
ought  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  that  mis- 
take, and,  in  the  interests  of  the  three  insti- 
tutions and  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
them,  it  should  be  made  quite  dear  that 
they  are  trust  funds,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with 
in  that  way.  So  far  as  the  tariff  proposals 
are  concerned,  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much 
to-day.  I  record  my  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posals as  brought  down  are  brought  down  from 
a  desire  for  increased  revenue,  and  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  colony  as  a 
whole.  The  Minister  of  Education  said,  if 
the  House  thought  the  protection  to  indostries 
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-through  the  tariff  would  be  purchased  at  too 

.^reat  a  cost,  the  Government  would  not  offer 
strong  opposition  to  amendments.  So  far  as 
the  tariff  proposals  are  concerned,  they  offer  no 
encouragement  to  industries  in  the  colony  at 

•  all ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse  ;  and  when  the  pro- 
posals are  before  the  House  I  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say.  So  far  as  the  Statement 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  very  long  document,  but 
there  are  two  items  which  I  regret  are  not 

•dealt  with  in  it.  We  have  during  the  present 
year,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  New  Zealand, 
the  cry  of  the  unemployed.  I  believe  there 
has  been  more  genuine  distress  in  the  four  cities 
during  last  year  than  had  been  known  for  years. 
Yet  this  important  matter  is  ignored  in  the 
Statement.  I  venture  to  say  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  profound  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  colony  when  the  people  who  are  in  dis- 
tress and  want  find  that  such  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment does  not  contain  even  a  reference  to  the 
"  unemployed  "  difficulty  in  the  colony.  Then, 
there  is  another  thing.    From   the  speech  of 

•one  Minister — I  forget  which — we  were  led  to 
believe  the  Government  would  submit  certain 
proposals  making  provision  for  old-age  pensions, 

•or  enabling  people  to  make  some  prevision  for 
themselves.  This  was  a  statement  by  a  Minis- 
ter, and  we  have  been  looking  forward  for  some 
proposals  on  the  subject.    Last  year  we  had  a 

•^mmittee  set  up ;  it  met  ^  and  made  certain 
zecommendations  to  the  Government,  which 
were  never  considered  ;  we  had  no  opportunity 

"to  discuss  them.  This  year  we  have  a  very 
•long  Financial  Statement  submitted  to  the 
House,  and  there  is  not  one  word  dealing  with 
the  subject.  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
Government,  having  mentioned  this  question, 
should  have  omitted  it  absolutely  from  the 
Statement.  This  must  be  recognised  by  Minis- 
ters as  a  very  important  question — sufficiently 
important  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Parliament,  and  to  be  made  the  subject 
•of  a  Royal  Commission  there ;  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Germany  and  other  places  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Ministry 
has  drawn  attention  to  it,  and  recognised  the 
necessity  for  some  such  scheme,  we  have 
a  very  long  Financial  Statement  without  a 

•single  reference  to  it.  I  very  much  regret 
these  two  omissions.  I  can  only  say  the  Minis- 
try, with  so  big  a  majority  as  they  have  in  the 
House,  have  missed  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
passing  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
I  thank  the  House  most  sincerely  for  its  kind 
attention,  and  will  not  trespass  further  on  its 
time. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.— Sir,  I  congratulate  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  very  moderate 

.  and  sensible  speech  he  has  made,  with  a  great 
deal  of  which  I  agree.  I  do  not  suppose  I 
agree  with  every  point.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
two  members  agree  on  all  points.  But  I  regret 
to  some  extent  his  allusion  to  figures :  not  be- 
cause I  intend  to  refer  to  or  deal  with  them, 
but  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  so  many, 
and  with  the  usual  result,  that  no  two  agree : 

•-every  one  works  out  a  totally  different  result. 

J,  thoroughly  agree  with  the  sentiments  the 


honourable  gentleman  expressed  with  regard  to 
land  for  settlement  near  towns — it  is  a  subject 
Ministers  should  take  up  at  an  early  date.  I 
also  agree  with  what  he  said  about  the  Assets 
Company ;  but  how  to  get  quit  of  them  from 
the  bank  is  a  difficult  thing.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  can  be  done ;  I  cannot  suggest  a  way, 
and  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  attempt 
any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage  if  the  Treasurer  had 
made  some  remarks  about  the  unemployed, 
although  I  do  not  agree  that  the  *'  unemployed  " 
difficulty  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— Very  much  worse. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.— I  know  that  four  or 
five  years  ago  in  Dunedin  the  number  of  un- 
employed on  the  Bureau  was  five  hundred, 
and  it  has  never  been  up  to  that  since ;  and, 
although  I  sympathize  with  the  present  move- 
ment, and  with  the  kind-hearted  people  who 
are  advancing  money  in  order  to  relieve  these 
distressed  people  in  the  towns,  yet  this  very 
relief  has  the  effect  of  bringing  men  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  which  is  not  a  proper 
thing  to  do.  With  these  men  coming  to  town 
as  they  are  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that 
the  '*  unemployed  "  difficulty  is  greater  than 
it  was  four  years  ago.  It  was  greater  in  1890 
than  it  is  now,  when  large  numbers  of  people 
were  leaving  our  shores  for  Australia;  and, 
had  it  not  been  that  Australia  was  then  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  it  would  have  been  . 
very  much  worse,  because  it  relieved  us  of  a 
very  large  number  of  our  population  who  could 
not  find  work  in  the  colony;  but  afterwards, 
the  Australian  Colonies  being  in  a  worse  state 
than  we  were  in,  they  came  here  instead  of  our 
people  going  to  them,  and  no  doubt  the  tend- 
ency was  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
While  on  this  subject  I  may  say  that,  while 
workQien  were  going  from  New  Zealand  in  1891, 
the  then  members  of  the  Opposition,  although 
they  had  done  nothing  to  stem  the  exodus, 
blamed  the  present  Government  because  these 
men  were  still  leaving  New  Zealand.  When 
the  return  came,  and  these  men  came  back  to 
New  Zealand, — many  of  them  old  colonists, 
bringing,  as  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  said,  their 
friends  with  them, — ^we  were  told  the  Govern- 
ment were  doing  wrong  in  making  New  Zealand 
a  dumping-ground  for  Australians,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  case ;  but  I  may  say  that  amongst 
those  who  came  from  Australia  were  a  number 
of  good  working-men.  So  much  for  that  part  of 
the  subject.  I  think  I  may  say  this  at  the  out- 
set :  that  we  are  playing  the  game  we  seem  to 
play  every  year ;  it  is  simply  a  game  of  the 
"  ins  "  and  the  "  outs."  Those  on  that  side  of 
the  House  wish  to  come  here  :  they  say  '*  No," 
but  they  only  say  **No*'  because  they  are 
aware  they  have  no  immediate  opportunity  of 
coming.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  '*  ins  " 
and  the  **  outs " ;  and  the  game  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  bring  this  about  is  the  .old 
game  known  to  all  persons  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  politics,  whether  as  members  of  this 
House  or  not — that  is,  to  spoil  the  Government 
finance.     They  know,   if  they  can  spoil  that 
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by  any  manipulation  or  eonetniction  of  figures 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  coming  here. 
Nearly  all  Governments  fail  on  this  point ;  and, 
if  it  is  insisted  on  long  enough,  perhaps  that 
point  might  be  attained.  One  of  the  methods 
taken  to  show  that  the  finance  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  good  is  that  the  debt  of  the 
country  is  increasing.  Well,  I  do  not  imagine 
anybody  ever  supposed  for  a  moment  the  debt 
was  not  increasing.  As  long  as  we  are  a  borrow- 
ing nation,  which  will  be  the  case  for  years  to 
come,  the  debt  must  go  on  increasing.  So  long 
as  we  are  a  borrowing  nation  the  debt  of  the 
colony  will  increase,  and  must  increase,  and 
has  been  increasing,  no  matter  whether  this 
Gkjvemment  is  on  the  benches  or  any  other ; 
for  very  many  years  to  come  the  debt  will  go  on 
increasing,  and  if  those  honourable  gentle- 
men of  the  Opposition  came  over  here  the 
increase  in  our  national  debt  would  go  on  as 
before.  I  believe  we  should  have  a  five-million 
loan,  as  the  honourable  member  interjects, 
unless  they  agreed  not  to  do  several  things — 
that  is,  not  to  advance  money  to  settlers  or 
loans  to  local  bodies,  not  to  convert  any  loans 
— although  the  honourable  member  for  Christ- 
church  City  (Mr.  G.  J.  Smith)  has  just  said  that 
loans  should  not  be  converted  where  you  must 
raise  the  capital  account.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  this  country,  or  that 
it  could  be  done.  My  little  idea  of  it  is  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  convert  any  loan  from  a  5-per-cent.  loan 
to  a  8-per-cent.  loan  without  some  advance  on 
the  debt.  That  is  one  thing  that  would  have 
to  be  done  away  with.  You  would  have  to  stop 
advances  to  settlers,  you  would  have  to  stop 
paying  the  claims  of  military  settlers.  These 
claims  have  been  paid  in  cash  rather  than  giving 
the  land,  because  the  land  was  bought  up  by 
land-monopolists,  and  the  country  lost  more 
by  giving  that  land  than  by  giving  the  cash 
for  the  same  thing ;  so  that,  no  matter  what 
you  do,  you  must  either  stop  one  or  all  of 
these  things  or  the  country  must  go  into  debt. 
The  Government  have  no  other  means  of 
raising  money  than  ordinary  people  have.  Who 
pays  the  interest  ?  I  presume,  the  persons 
who  borrow  money  pay  the  interest.  That  has 
been  my  experience.  As  to  the  money  lent 
to  local  bodies,  the  interest  is  all  paid  by  those 
local  bodies.  The  interest  on  money  lent  under 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  vnll  be  paid  by 
the  settlers  to  whom  it  was  advanced.  In  the 
case  of  claims  for  military  services  we  do  not 
do  that,  because  it  is  simply  paying  a  debt 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  owes  to 
those  persons,  so  thac,  instead  of  paying  some- 
thing to  the  Home  people  for  interest,  they  are 
paying  a  debt  which  they  honestly  owe ;  and  if 
they  did  not  owe  it  they  could  not  pay  it,  or  be 
called  upon  to  pay  it ;  but  they  have  admitted 
that  the  debt  is  one  they  honestly  owe,  and,  as 
an  honest  Government  of  an  honest  country, 
they  will  pay  that  debt.  Of  course  the  tax- 
payer will  have  to  make  that  up.  We  have 
been  shown  that  not  only  are  the  taxpayers  not 
required  to  pay  the  actual  amount  which  it 
costs  the  Government,  but  that  in  several  de- 
Mr.  Pinkerton 


partments  the  Government  are  mcifkmg^  a  profii 
out  of  the  borrowed  monev.  Surely,  if  they  anp 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  borrowed  money  Nere- 
is no  harm  in  calling  it  borrowing.  While  I 
should  regret  having  to  go  into  large  borrowing 
for  public  works,  still,  as  long  as  you  can  spend 
the  money  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  itself^ 
without  risk  to  the  taxpayer,  borrowing  is  not 
the  bad  thing  we  have  been  told  it  is.  State- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  honourable- 
member  for  Christchurch  City  that  all.  loans 
paid  so  much  interest.  Perhaps  they  do ;  bat 
if  the  railways  for  which  some  of  the  money 
was  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  pay  only  £2  18s.  or 
£2  19s.,  then  the  difference  must  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer,  which  i» 
different  from  the  person  who  borrows  the 
money  paying  interest  for  it  and  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  loan.  I  shall  possibly  be  told 
that  that  applies  to  every  person  who  borrows 
money.  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  the  case 
any  better,  supposing  a  Government  goes  to- 
London  to  borrow  money,  than  if  a  person 
goes  to  an  agent  and  gets  that  agent  to  bor- 
row money  in  London  for  him.  The  person 
taxed  here  to  pay  the  interesti  on  loans  due  in 
Ijondon  is  just  exactly  in  the  same  position  a» 
a  private  person  would  be  in  if  he  borrowed  his 
money  from  an  agency  and  had  his  money 
remitted  from  London.  It  is  no  argument  to- 
say  that  because  we  pay  interest  in  London 
we  are  worse  ofi  than  those  who  borrow  from 
local  companies,  because  in  most  instances 
these  companies  are  getting  their  money  from 
London.  There  is  another  system  under  which 
we  get  into  debt — namely,  by  the  purchase  of 
Native  and  private  lands.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  buy  these  lands  I  do  not- 
know  where  settlement  is  to  come  from,  be> 
cause  it  is  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  go- 
into  the  back-country  unless  he  has  money 
to  go  on  the  land  with.  A  great  deal  of  the 
good  land  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  has  been 
bought  up.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  on  the 
Government  to  go  and  buy  estates  from  private 
individuals  for  purposes  of  settlement.  As  to 
the  Native  lands,  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
much  about  them.  The  same  thing  will  go  on 
while  land  is  required  for  settlement.  It  is 
better  that  these  lands  should  be  settled  than 
that  they  should  lie  uncultivated,  unimproved, 
of  no  use  to  the  Natives,  and  people  at  the  same- 
time  roaming  about  landless.  The  best  thing, 
to  do  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  land,  and 
the  Government  can  make  the  best  use  of  it  by 
purchasing  it  from  the  Natives  and  selling  it 
to  Europeans.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  and  these 
other  things  I  have  named.  I  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  is  i^ 
success.  Although  at  first  it  did  not  give  satis- 
faction,— the  administration  of  the  Act  as  it 
first  started  was  certainly  a  very  great  failnxe, 
— ^yet  now,  when  the  work  gets  into  full  swings 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  persons  who  gee 
the  money,  and  to  the  colony  as  a  whole.  I 
know  of  no  greater  desire  which  honourable 
members  of  this  House  should  have  than  the 
desire  to  make  the  producers  of  the  oountiy 
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•as  prosperous  m  we  possibly  ceoi  make  them. 
It  is  certainly  not  to  the  Sbdvantage  of  these 
settlers  to  have  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest 
for  their  money.  While  they  have  to  do  that 
they  cannot  and  do  not  employ  labour.  There- 
fore, if  the  Government  have  done  nothing  else 
than  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  they  have 
done  good.  I  can  mention  an  instance  where 
^  person  borrowed  money  from  a  company,  and 
was  paying  not  less  than  6^  per  cent,  for  the 
tnoney.  The  time  had  expired.  The  company 
made  some  little  difficulty  about  it.  The 
borrower  applied  to  the  Government,  bat  did 
not  get  a  loan,  unfortunately.  The  company 
did  not  know  that  he  would  not  get  it — they 
thought  he  would  be  successful ;  and,  instead 
of  exacting  the  high  rate  they  had  received  up 
(to  that  time, — instead  of  6}  per  cent.,  and 
Celling  him  the  security  was  not  so  good  as 
^fore, — they  went  to  him  and  offered  him  the 
money  at  5}  per  cent.  That  is  one  instance 
where  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  has  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
•other  people  could  give  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  It  has  been  a  very  common  thing  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Treasurer  to  blame  him  all 
round.  I  dare  say  his  skin  is  now  getting  so 
thick  that  he  does  not  mind  it.  His  skin  is 
getting  so  hard  that  he  does  not  feel  any  effects 
from  the  application  of  the  lash,  and  therefore 
does  not  mind.  What  is  he  blamed  for  ?  He 
is  blamed  for  going  to  London  and  making  a 
good  financial  transaction — for  getting  money 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  was  got  before. 
Hon.  Mbmbebs.— "  Yes."  "  No." 
Mr.  PINKERTON.  — It  never  was  got 
cheaper  for  New  Zealand  before,  and  I  doubt 
▼ery  much  if  it  has  been  got  cheaper  for  any 
other  colony.  He  lias  got  the  money,  but 
because  he  happened  to  say  something — he 
had  been  asked  a  question  and  made  a  certain 
answer — that  is  the  sin  he  has  committed. 
Now,  supposing  a  person  had  asked  him, 
-"  What  securities  have  you  got  ?  C^n  you 
meet  your  indebtedness  ?  "  and  he  said,  **  Yes, 
I  can  meet  my  indebtedness  twice  over,"  that 
would  be  the  same  thing.  Our  Colonial  Treasurer 
went  to  London  *,  he  was  never  there  before  ; 
he  saw  the  ablest  and  best  financial  men  they 
have  in  that  great  city— men  who  know  the 
financial  position  of  New  Zealand  just  as  well 
.as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  knows  it,  and  yet 
the  result  is  that  he  got  the  money  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Supposing  he  had  acted  differently,  and 
that  the  result  had  raised  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  had  left  the  colony  in  disaster,  would  that 
have  pleased  the  honourable  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  pleased  them,  and  that 
the  only  regret  they  have  is  that  he  obtained 
the  money  against  all  their  prophecies.  They 
eaid  that  the  money  could  not  be  got  at  3} 
per  cent.  Now  that  it  has  been  got  at  3  per 
oent.,  what  do  they  say  ?  They  say  that  other 
people  have  got  their  money  just  as  cheaply. 
.  QQ  The  honourable  member  for  Welling- 
'  '  ton  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  has  gone  a  long 
way  round  telling  us  of  all  the  possibilities 
that  may  arise — but  which  may  never  arise 


— through  which  Queensland  may  have  got 
its  money  cheaper  than  New  Zealand.  But, 
supposing  she  is  getting  the  money  cheaper, 
we  have  no  grudge  against  Queensland.  The 
question  is.  Could  we  have  got  it  cheaper  sup- 
posing the  course  taken  had  not  been  taken, 
and  supposing  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had 
not  said  what  was  perfectly  true — that  he 
could  have  raised  the  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  in  London  at  the  time  he  called 
up  the  land-tax  ? — and  that  was  the  purport  of 
his  statement  as  to  the  three  millions  of  un- 
pledged securities.  That  is  what  might  have 
been  said  by  anybody.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Ward 
is  blamed,  I  think,  because  he  has  not  been  a 
failure,  as  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  hoped  he  would  be,  but  has 
been  a  success.  We  are  promised  that  a  Local 
Government  Bill  shall  be  brought  down  this 
session.  Now,  this  is  a  very  big  question, 
and  I  cannot  say  how  far  I  shall  be  able  to 
support  that  Bill  until  I  know  what  its  pro- 
posals are.  My  opinion  is  that  such  a  Bill 
ought  to  be  brought  down;  that  it  should 
perhaps  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  so  that 
it  may  be  brought  up  again  and  passed  into 
law  next  session.  If  this  is  done  it  would 
remove  many  objections  that  would  otherwise 
arise.  After  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
local  bodies,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will 
come  to  the  House  a  fairly  good  measure, 
and  that  that  will  save  time,  and  prevent 
amendments  from  coming  down  perhaps  the 
next  year  and  the  next  again.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  to  the  Minister.  Connected  with 
that.  Sir,  is  also  the  proposal  for  a  system 
of  charitable  aid.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  that  system  wants  altering  very  much, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  the  practice  of  raising 
taxation  amongst  the  local  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
I  have  held  for  a  very  long  time  that  some 
system  of  land-tenure— I  do  not  mean  farming, 
but  some  system  of  farm-settlement— should 
be  instituted  near  each  of  the  large  centres  of 
population.  There  is  some  such  scheme  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  north  of  England,  and, 
as  I  understand,  it  has  worked  very  success- 
fully. The  system  is  this:  A  farm  is  made,  the 
ordinary  houses  that  are  required  are  put  up, 
and  some  one  is  put  in  charge  of  it ;  op  it  may 
be  that  it  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
local  body,  and  when  a  person  applies  for  relief 
it  is  the  duty  of  that  body  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  whether  he  is  honestly  poor,  and 
what  he  represents  himself  to  be,  and,  if  so, 
then  he  is  allowed  to  enter  this  institution,  and 
to  work  at  any  kind  of  work  he  can  do.  No 
wages  are  paid.  That  would  be  some  relief. 
The  person  is  allowed  to  go  into  or  out  of 
that  institution  when  he  likes,  always  pro- 
vided that  when  he  is  there  he  observes  the 
rules.  That  to  some  extent  would  lessen  the 
demands  on  charitable  aid.  I  have  seen  a 
book  called  "Poverty  and  the  State,"  by 
Robert  B.  Mills,  in  which  he  describes  this 
system,  and  draws  a  comparison  between  what 
is   done    under  it    and    what   he   calls    the ' 
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doles  granted  by  the  Liverpool  workhouse. 
This  system  does  not  degrade  the  person  who 
receives  help  from  it,  and  does  not  tend  to 
impoverish  the  community.  All  persons  who 
are  able  to  work  get  something  to  eat,  a  place 
to  live  in,  and  clothes.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  persons  who  are  not  able  to  work, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the  burden  of 
maintaining  those  persons  on  the  poorest  of 
the  community.  While  a  system  of  that  kind 
may  be  said  to  be  self-supporting,  it  would  not 
be  fair  that  those  unfortunates  should  be 
charged  with  the  support  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and,  in  order  to  do  something  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  work,  some  contribution  has 
to  be  made  by  the  State.  This  matter  is  pretty 
closely  allied  to  the  "  unemployed  "  difficulty, 
and  I  think,  if  the  Government  were  to  endea- 
vour to  get  small  holdings  near  towns  where 
the  "  unemployed,"  when  they  were  out  of  work, 
or  filling  in  spare  time,  could  make  little 
homes  for  themselves — grow  vegetables,  and 
perhaps  keep  a  cow — you  would  soon  find  that 
we  had  a  safe,  a  happy,  and  a  contented  com- 
munity, instead  of  having,  as  we  now  have, 
the  unemployed  standing  at  the  street-corners 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  anything  to  do, 
and  with  nobody  caring  for  them.  The  present 
means  of  relieving  the  distress  of  either  real 
paupers  or  unemployed  is  certainly  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  something  further 
will  have  to  be  done ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  I  think  the  sooner  a  reform  is 
brought  about  the  better.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  correct  or  not,  but  I  have  a 
little  complaint  about  the  Government  control 
of  the  railways — and  this  is  a  matter  more 
especially  against  the  Premier.  Since  the  rail- 
ways have  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  a  msunager  has  been  appointed, 
if  rumour  speaks  true — and  I  have  heard  it  from 
many  sources — there  is  an  officer  between  the 
manager  of  the  railways  and  the  Minister— a 
fifth  wheel  of  a  coach — who  is  paid  for  simply 
doing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  I  speak 
subject  to  correction  as  to  the  fact,  but  in  my 
opinion  there  should  be  no  one  between  the 
manager  of  the  railways  and  the  Minister.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  tariff  question  very 
closely.  I  suppose,  when  the  Tariff  Bill  comes 
down,  we  shall  go  into  the  tariff  question  very 
closely.  I  suppose,  as  the  Hon.  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  said,  there  will  be  some  changes, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  very 
closely  into  the  matter  until  we  have  the  Bill 
before  us.  But  I  would  also  say  that  there  can 
be  no  change  in  the  tariff  without  giving  rise 
to  many  protests.  I  dare  say  most  honour- 
able members  have  received  many  telegrams 
and  letters  containing  complaints  of  various 
kinds,  but  I  am  also  aware  that,  no  matter 
what  changes  you  make,  you  will  have  com- 
plaints. The  incidence  of  taxation,  being 
shifted,  must  fall  more  heavily  on  some  than 
it  did  formerly,  and  therefore  they  will  com- 
plain ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  towns  at  the 
present  time  a  considerable  amount  of  fric- 
tion must  be  brought  about  by  the  tariff 
changes  that  are  indicated.  We  have  had,  as 
Mr.  Pinkerton 


usual,  a  number  of  prophets  and  propbeeieg. 
All  their  prophecies  have  failed  in  the  past,, 
but  they  continue  prophesying.     What  they 
do  is  to  extend  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies  another  year.    They  have  been 
doing  that  ever  since  1891.    They  always  pro- 
phesy trouble  a  year  ahead.    Well,  if  the  trouble 
will  always  keep  a  year  ahead  we  shall  get  along 
very  well,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have 
much  to  complain  of.    It  is  when  trouble  fails- 
to  keep  ahead  and  comes  to  us  that  we  have 
something   to  complain  of.     I  have  a  little 
note  here  showing  how  the  tariff  would  act  on 
the  boot  trade.    That  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  House  before,  but  I  should  like  to  refer  to* 
one  instance.     Some  years  ago  the  tariff  on 
boots  was  at  per  pair :  now  it  is  ad  valorem. 
I  suppose  every  one  considers  the  ctd  valorem 
duty  certainly   the  best,  and  that  it  is  the- 
fairest  course  that  persons  who  get  out  high- 
class  goods  should  pay  a  proportionate  amount 
of  taxation.    That  was  the  reason  the  duty  waa 
shifted  from  per  pair  to  ad  valorem.    But  an 
unexpected  thing  happened,  and  the  change 
did  not  work  out  as   was    expected.     It  en- 
abled the  Home  manufacturers  to  produce  a 
much  worse  class  of  goods,  and  to  put  them 
on  the  market  more  cheaply  than  they  had 
done  before.    Therefore,  while  the  same  price 
is  being  paid  by  the  purchaser  now,  they  are 
not  getting  the  same  quality  of  goods  they  did 
as  formerly.    Then,  there  is  this  result:  that 
the  workmen  here,  instead  of  getting  any  bene- 
fit from  the  tariff,  are  forced  now  to  compete- 
against  a  very  low-class  article  that  has  driven 
the  belter-class  article  almost  out  of  the  mar- 
ket.     To  get  over  that  difficulty,  when  the 
Manufactures  and  Industries  Committee  sat^ 
two  years  ago  it  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee  that  a  minimum  should  be  struck — 
that  is  to  say,  that  boots  of  one  class  should 
be  valued  at  7s.  or  8s.  per  pair,  and  that  duty 
should  be  paid  on  that  value;  and  the  same 
with  other  classes — say,  10s.  or  12s.  should  be 
fixed  as  the  minimum,  and  then  that  the  duty 
should  be  paid  ad  valorem.    If  that  were  done 
a   better-olskss  article  would  be  sold  and  no- 
higher  price  would  be  charged,  because  what 
the  manufacturers  want    now  is    not  to  be 
enabled  to  charge  a  high  price,  but  to  be  en- 
abled to  get  hold  of  the  local  markets.    The- 
importers  have  a  hold  on  the  local  markets- 
no  w,  and  unless  some  change  is  made — and,  I 
believe,  a  change  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cated— it  will  be  some  time  before  they  lose 
that  hold.     The  result  now  is  that  the  trade- 
is  suffering,  and  that  the  public  are  not  getting 
the  value  of  their  money,  which  they  should 
and  would  get  if  the  tariff  were  altered  in 
the  direction  I  have  suggested.    When  speak- 
ing of  the  Land  for  Settlements  Bill  I  should 
also  have  mentioned  that  that  is  a  land-im- 
proving Act,  which  is,    or  will  be,  good  for 
the  country  if  it  is  fairly  carried  out.      The 
members  of  the  House  know  as  much  about 
it  as   I  do.    That  is  one  of  our  sources  of 
borrowing.    It  is  a  fine   thing  to  talk  about- 
borrowing,  borrowing,  and    plunging,   but    if 
I  small-farm  holdings  were  put  into  the  hands  off 
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working-men,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
Gtoverament,  and  the  men  were  enabled  to 
leU  the  bush,  and  to  put  the  land  in  grass, 
then  there  would  be  a  chance  of  the  men  earn- 
ing a  living.  But  if  they  are  sent  into  the 
bush  with  nothing  to  depend  upon — with  no- 
thing but  bush  there — they  cannot  possibly  earn 
a  living.  Men  would  hardly  dare  to  go  there, 
and  married  men  would  never  attempt  it,  and 
it  is  Quarried  men  we  want  specially  to  relieve. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  that  system  should 
be  continued,  and  even  increased  to  larger 
dimensions  than  in  the  past.  That  may  in- 
Tolve  borrowing  of  a  kind,  but  it  is  borrowing 
of  such  a  kind  that  not  only  will  the  whole  of 
the  interest  be  paid  on  the  capital,  but  the 
persons  who  thus  go  on  the  land  will  become 
permanent  settlers,  and  thus  be  for  ever  re- 
moved from  competition  in  the  labour-market. 
There  are  many  able-bodied  men  who  are  still 
amongst  the  unemployed  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  system  of  that 
kind.  The  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Mr.  Duthie)  told  us  last  night  that  con- 
version was  always  a  losing  game  —  that  it 
meant  a  profit  to  the  persons  who  bought  the 
debentures,  and  a  loss  to  the  colony.  Well, 
that  is  contrary  to  anything  I  have  heard  of  on 
the  subject  before.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the  honour- 
able gentleman  picked  up  his  knowledge,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  anything  within  my  experi- 
ence, or  the  experience  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  working  for  some  time. 

Mr.  TANNER.— He  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  PINKERTON.— I  think  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  all  wrong,  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Avon  says.  The  honourable 
gentleman  also  severely  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  depression — and  that  is  becoming 
a  very  common  thing  in  the  House,  and  some- 
times out  of  it.  The  Government  are  blamed 
because  men  cannot  find  work,  they  are  blamed 
lor  the  depression  existing  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  jast  as  reasonable  to 
blame  the  Government  if  the  sun  did  not  shine 
to-morrow,  or  if  it  was  a  wet  day,  as  to  blame 
them  for  these  matters.  They  cannot  control 
the  elements;  and  the  low  prices  that  are  ruling 
in  New  Zealand  are  ruling  all  over  the  world. 
New  Zealand  is  not  the  only  country  that  is 
sufiering  from  depression;  and  the  fact  is,  if 
we  look  around,  we  shall  find  New  Zealand 
suffering  less  from  depression  than  any  other 
country  at  the  present  time.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Government  should  be  blamed 
for  the  present  depression.  No  doubt  the  de- 
pression is  to  be  regretted,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  it  is  here;  but  these  things  will  come, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  emd  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  such  steps  as  to 
make  any  other  depression  that  may  come 
along  less  severe  than  the  one  we  have  just 
gone  through.  There  is  a  question  mentioned 
in  the  Budget,  and  that  has  also  been  raised 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Palmerston — 
namely,  the  question  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Native  lands.  That  is  a  matter  that 
we  fioia  the  South  know  very  little  about, 


and  therefore  we  should  not  have  very  much 
to  say  upon  the  question;  but  in  all  such 
matters  of  public  importance  I  think  that 
persons  who  know  anything  of  former  trans- 
actions, and  especially  as  to  what  the  Natives 
have  gone  through,  should  use  their  sense  and 
judgment ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  the  best 
way  of  settling  this  difficulty  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  pakeha-Maori,  who  in  the  past 
has  been  a  disturbing  element  among  the  Na- 
tive race ;  and  until  this  pakeha-Maori  is  led  to 
understand  that  he  is  not  wanted  I  do  not 
think  you  will  have  much  chance  of  settling 
the  Native-land  question.  The  question  of 
those  lands  paying  local  taxation  I  think  should 
be  considered,  because  in  the  case  of  Native 
lands  occupied  by  Europeans  the  taxation  has 
to  be  paid ;  but  while  it  is  held  under  the  name 
of  the  Natives  they  pay  no  taxation  at  all.  The 
maintenance  of  the  roads  through  these  lands 
must  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  settlers,  and  I 
think  that  the  question  of  their  paying  towards 
local  taxation  should  be  dealt  with.  I  do  not 
know  even  whether  we  should  not  have  some 
provision  whereby  a  wealthy  Native  whose  title 
has  been  individualised  under  the  land-laws^ 
or  whereby  a  European  who  has  a  Maori  wife, 
should  be  compelled  to  at  least  pay  the 
local  rates,  if  not  the  ordinary  rates  of  the 
colony.  I  think  that  is  a  question  that  might 
very  fairly  be  considered  in  any  scheme  that 
may  be  brought  down.  Then,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  com- 
plained that  the  Treasurer  had  spoken  for  a 
long  time.  Now,  Sir,  considering  what  the 
Treasurer  was  blamed  for,  and  considering 
the  many  speeches  and  arguments  he  has  had 
to  answer  this  session,  I  do  not  think  he  should 
be  blamed  for  having  taken  a  sufficient  time  to 
fairly  dispose  of  the  eirguments  which  have 
been  brought  against  him.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  limit  the  time  taken  by  even  ordi- 
nary members  of  this  House  in  any  case  where 
it  could  be  shown  that  a  long  time  was  neces* 
sary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  such 
serious  charges  as  have  been  made  against  the 
Treasurer,  and  therefore  I  think  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  was  hard  on 
him  in  saying  that  he  had  monopolized  a  good 
bit  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  the  honour- 
able gentleman  is  unduly  hard  in  many  cases, 
but  ifi  this  case  I  think  he  has  been.  Per- 
sonally I  regretted  very  much  to  hear  him 
make  that  statement.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
having  more  time  to  discuss  the  matter :  in  fact, 
I  was  against  the  time-limit  in  the  first  place. 
Then,  the  honourable  member  said  the  Finan- 
cial Statement  was  not  of  a  cheerful  character, 
and  that  it  was  simply  an  excuse  for  reducing 
the  spending-power  of  the  people.  Well,  last 
year  the  Statement  was  said  to  be  a  taking  one ; 
it  was  said  to  be  a  wild-cat  Statement :  but 
this  year,  because  those  things  were  not  in  the 
Statement,  it  is  regarded  as  not  being  cheer- 
ful. Anything  that  is  successful  and  carefully 
thought  out  can  never  be  cheerless,  and  any- 
thing that  is  placed  before  the  House  should 
be  dealt  with  fairly  by  honourable  members^ 
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and  therefore  the  Statement,  instead  of  being 
oheerless,  is,  I  say,  very  cheerful.  It  shows, 
although  we  have  had  very  many  complaints  of 
depression,  that  we  are  living  on  very  safe  lines, 
in  spite  of  all  the  depression;  and  it  shows  also 
that  the  surplus  is  still  there,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  on  as  we  have  carried  on 
hitherto.  There  is  also  the  question  of  salaries. 
I  am  not  one,  and  I  never  have  been  one,  to 
cut  down  salaries  to  very  low  rates.  I  have 
thought  all  my  life  that  experience,  or  know- 
ledge gained  by  experience,  is  of  value,  which 
you  should  pay  for  when  you  require  to  employ 
it.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  that  the 
large-salaried  men,  from  time  to  time  in  this 
colony,  have  had  their  salaries  raised  on  one 
excuse  and  another ;  and  therefore  I  think 
that  these  increases  might  be  further  post- 
poned— at  any  rate  until  such  time  as  the 
country  is  in  a  better  position  than  it  is  in  at 
the  present  time.  The  want  of  means  for  in- 
vestment hsbs  also  been  attributed  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  the  effect  of  the  Government 
policy,  but  that  has  been  already  dealt  wich 
and  disproved;  therefore  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it,  further  than  this :  that  it 
is  like  the  statement  that  is  made  from  time  to 
time  by  various  members  of  the  Opposition  and 
by  other  honourable  members,  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  responsible  for  the  depression.  We 
have  been  told  ever  since  1891  that  the  Liberal 
legislation  was  causing  a  great  deal  of  distress 
and  distrust,  and  that  it  was  preventing  the 
investment  of  capital.  We  have  also  been  told 
all  along  that  we  should  stop  legislation,  that 
we  should  give  everything  a  rest,  and  let  things 
alone  for  a  time,  and  then  matters  would  settle 
down.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  now  brought 
down  a  Statement  considerably  milder  than 
what  was  brought  down  before,  and  he  is 
therefore  blsuned  because  he  has  not  brought 
down  the  wild-oat  Statement  that  some  of  us 
thought  would  have  come  down.  I  agree  with 
the  honourable  member  for  Christchurch  City 
in  his  remarks  abqut  a  subsidy  for  shipping; 
but  it  is  a  matter  that  we  must  be  careful 
about.  The  figures  showing  the  trade  we  are 
likely  to  obtain  by  this  subsidy  want  very  care- 
ful watching,  and,  while  it  is  right  on  our  part 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  induce  the  other 
colonies  and  Canada  to  deal  with  us  on  free- 
trade  lines,  and  although  we  should  all  benefit 
from  the  initiation  of  such  a  policy,  we  must 
be  careful  what  we  do  in  the  matter,  and  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  will 
restrict  our  own  conmaerce  or  interfere  with 
our  own  settlers.  In  many  cases  I  am  afraid 
it  will  have  that  effect,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
inclined  to  agree  to  it  in  all  respects.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  wild-cat  policy.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  say  that  this  is  one,  but  still  I  think  that  the 
matter  requires  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 
The  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie)  also  said  that  the  co-operative 
system,  after  five  years*  trial,  has  proved  itself 
a  failure,  and  to  be  unworkable.  Did  the 
honourable  gentleman  prove  it  to  be  a  failure  ? 
Of  course,  like  many  other  systems,  the  co- 
operative system  has  been  abused ;  but  that  does 
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not  prove  that  it  has  been  a  failure.  I  could  give 
instances 'I  need  not  mention  names,  although 
I  could  do  so — in  which  the  system  has  given 
great  relief  to  the  men  placed  on  these  works. 
At  the  start  the  men  made  a  fairly  good  wage, 
but  through  some  abuses  the  wages  now  earned 
are  not  nearly  so  good.  In  some  cases  they  ore 
not  earning  half  what  they  did  earn ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  statements  made  and  the 
arguments  continually  put  forth,  I  think  that 
the  system  has  proved  successful.  We  are 
being  continually  told  that  the  workmen  are 
being  paid  much  higher  wages  than  they  are 
entitled  to;  but  that  is  a  statement  that  I  desire 
to  take  exception  to,  and  any  failure  in  the 
co-operative  system  is  not  because  of  the  system 
of  co-operation,  but  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  certain  persons  to  carry  it  out  fairly. 
The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  strongly 
condemned  everything  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Government  since  1893,  but  I  need  not  go 
into  that  matter.  We  know  to  some  extent  the 
reason  of  the  honourable  gentleman*s  con- 
demnation, but  his  arguments  were  met  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  the  Hon.  the  Premier. 
The  honourable  member  for  Patea  also  made 
some  reference  to  or  comparison  between  the 
changes  made  by  the  present  Government  and 
the  changes  made  by  the  Government  of  which 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Sir  B.  Stout)  was  the  head,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  considered  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment have  strayed  from  the  steady  lines  of 
Liberal  legislation ;  but  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  stood  more  loyally  to  progres- 
sive legislation  and  to  Liberal  principles  than 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
has.  We  have  also  been  told  by  some  honour- 
able gentlemen  that  the  Government  have  in- 
creased the  public  debt,  and  that  it  has  steadily 
increased  since  1891 ;  but  since  that  year — 
that  is,  ever  since  the  Government  have  held 
office — I  have  not  yet  heard  any  member  of  the 
Ministry  or  any  member  of  Parliament  say 
that  the  debt  has  not  increased.  Everybody 
admits  that  the  debt  has  increased,  and  every- 
body knows  that  the  debt  was  increasing,  and 
we  know  that  it  h&a  increased  by  reason  of  the 
Acts  passed  by  former  Parliaments,  which  are 
just  as  much  required  now  as  they  were  when 
first  passed.  We  also  know  that,  whatever 
Ministry  is  in  office,  it  would  still  be  increased 
in  the  same  way,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent.  We  have  heard  all  these  statemeirfes 
about  borrowing;  but  there  is  one  statement 
which  I  challenge  —  that  is,  the  statement 
that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  to  collect  the  land- 
tax  in  winter  because  that  was  the  time 
when  the  farmers  had  to  engage  extra  em- 
ployment, and  by  collecting  the  land-tax  at 
that  time  the  farmers  were  unable  to  find 
the  means  to  pay  for  the  workmen  they  re- 
quired. That  may  be;  but  I  think  farmers 
do  more  work  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter,  and  that  it  is  in  the  summer  that 
they  require  assistance.  It  is  in  the  summer 
that  they  require  assistance  in  the  cutting 
of  the  crops,  and  in  the  harvest-work  gene- 
rally ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  more  convenient 
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to  collect  the  land-tax  in  the  winter  than  in 
Che  summer. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— Oh ! 

Mr.  PINKEBTON.  —  I  admit  the  honour- 
able member  for  Hawke's  Bay  knows  more 
about  this  matter  than  I  do,  but  I  think  he 
will  admit  that  there  are  more  men  employed 
on  his  estate  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Captain  BUSSELL.~I  do  not  want  to  refer 
to  mj'  private  affairs. 

Mr.  PINKEBTON.—I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  any  longer  than  to  say  that 
we  are  constantly  told  that  the  members  of 
diis  side  of  the  House  oontinually  follow  their 
party.  They  do  follow  their  party,  and  they  in- 
tend to  do  so  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  persons  who  tell  them  what  they 
fihsJl  do.  We  have  been  told  that  the  man 
who  is  independent  is  a  traitor  to  his  party ; 
but  my  idea  of  a  man's  independence  is  that  he 
should  be  loyal  to  his  friends  when  he  is  asked. 
And  my  experience  also  is  this :  that  persons 
should  refuse  to  be  led  because  some  persons 
say  to  them,  **  If  you  do  you  are  not  showing 
your  independence."  A  person  shows  far  more 
independence  by  refusing  to  be  led  by  anybody, 

.  ^  and  by  sticking  to  a  proved  policy.  I 
'  *  do  not  mean  to  say  that  sticking  to  a 
party  means  that  on  every  occasion  you  should 
«gree  with  them,  but  that  you  agree  with 
tiiem  on  the  main  lines  of  their  policy.  If 
jou  do  not  agree  with  them  on  that,  then  you 
have  aright  to  leave  their  ranks ;  but  while  you 
•do  agree  with  them  on  the  main  lines  of  their 
policy,  I  say  it  is  more  independent  of  a  mem- 
ber to  stick  to  his  party. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Even  if  it  is,wrong? 

Mr.  PINKEBTON.— The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Clutha  might  like  me  to  go  into  the 
lobby  with  him,  and,  if  he  was  right,  I  would 
follow  him ;  but,  as  he  is  not,  I  do  not  do  so.  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  make  these  few  remarks, 
because  these  statements  that  have  been  made 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  damage  honourable  members  in  the  eyes 
of  their  constituents.  It  is  not  done  for  the 
l^ood  of  members ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  those 
who  advise  members  to  depart  from  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  the  very  first  to  laugh  at  them 
«fter  they  had  done  so. 

Mr.  MEBEDITH.— Sir,  the  questions  of 
public  interest  referred  to  in  the  Financial 
Statement  are  so  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so 
interesting  that  there  is  ample  material  for 
discussion  for  every  member  of  the  House. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  however,  within  the 
scope  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  within  the 
time  allotted  by  our  Standing  Orders,  for  any 
honourable  member  to  do  himself  justice  in 
dealing  with  the  various  items  in  the  Statement. 
I  propose  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Budget,  and  in  doing  so  I  will, 
as  much  as  possible,  endeavour  to  avoid  going 
•over  the  gpround  gone  over  by  previous  speakers. 
In  fact,  Sir,  since  the  debate  on  the  Financial 
Statement  commenced  I  have  been  absent 
torn  the  House  on  Committee  work,  so  that  I 
iiave  not  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  honour- 


able members  speak.  Therefore,  if  I  happen  to 
entrench  in  any  way  upon  their  domain,  I  hope 
I  may  be  excused.  During  the  recess  Minis- 
ters and  honourable  members  of  the  Opposition 
have  made  themselves  active  in  going  about  the 
country  delivering  political  addresses :  they  have 
given  expression  to  certain  utterances.  With 
many  of  these  utterances  I  entirely  agree,  but 
with  many  of  them  I  do  not  agree.  The 
Premier  went  to  the  Urewera  country,  to  the 
King-country,  and  other  portions  of  the  North 
Island.  He  also  visited  several  portions  of  the 
South  Island.  He  did  Canterbury  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  public  on  two  or  more  occa- 
sions, with  the  view  of  educating  the  public,  and 
giving  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  Minis- 
ters on  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  Minister  of  Lands 
moved  about  very  freely  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  land-settlement,  and  how  it  was  progressing, 
and  the  quantity  of  land  available  for  settle- 
ment. The  Minister  of  Education  also  moved 
about  to  ascertain,  I  believe,  the  efiSciency  or 
otherwise  of  the  Native  schools.  He  has  been 
very  much  engaged  in  the  way  of  hospital  in- 
quiries and  other  matters  affecting  the  depart- 
ments he  has  the  honour  to  preside  over.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  have  also  been 
moving  about  the  country  very  freely,  and  have 
given  expression  to  utterancesln  different  locali- 
ties. I  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with 
Ministers  moving  freely  about  the  country,  and 
I  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  those 
gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  benches  for  ad- 
dressing the  people  in  various  places  :  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  so  much  the  better  that  both  sides  of 
questions  affecting  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  this  colony  should  be  fairly  placed  before 
the  public,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Opposi- 
tion gave  the  people  in  the  various  centres  a 
little  more  opportunity  of  hearing  their  senti- 
ments and  views.  I  do  not  think  their  so  doing 
would  damage  the  interests  of  this  country 
by  any  means.  I  take  exception  to  some  of 
the  utterances  of  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  We  have  been  characterized  by  them 
in  unseemly  epithets;  we  have  been  called 
an  obedient  majority,  subject  to  the  crack  of 
the  Government  whip — servile  followers,  dumb 
dogs,  voting  contrary  to  our  consciences.  These 
terms  are  meaningless  when  applied  to  Govern- 
ment supporters.  The  honourable  gentleman 
who  made  use  of  the  epithet  *'dumb  dogs," 
as  applied  to  the  Liberal  party,  should  have 
remembered  that  the  speeches  of  honourable 
members  on  the  floor  of  this  House  during  last 
session  of  Parliament  reached  the  magnitude 
of  four  volumes  of  Hansard^  each  containing 
no  less  than  900  pages.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  that 
statement ;  and  I  say  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  health  of  members  of 
this  House,  if  we  talked  less  and  did  more  it 
would  be  better.  As  to  voting  contrary  to  our 
consciences,  that  is  not  correct ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
made  that  statement  must  have  a  very  un- 
happy time  of  it  himself.    I  am  of  opinion 
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that  there  is  as  much  independence  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Jjiberal  party  as  there  is  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  As  to  being  subject 
to  the  crack  of  the  Government  whip,  I  have 
now  been  six  sessions  in  this  House,  and  on  no 
occasion  has  any  member  of  the  Government 
nor  has  the  Government  Whip  approached  me 
with  a  view  of  in  any  way  influencing  me  to  vote 
in  a  particular  direction  ;  so  that  the  statement 
absolutely  falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  it  has  been 
stated  by  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  benches 
that  the  Government  have  been  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  public  service  with  persons  of  "  the 
right  colour,"  or,  in  other  words,  they  have 
been  stuffing  the  public  service  with  persons 
of  *'  the  right  colour."  That  statement  has 
absolutely  no  truth  in  it— it  is  not  correct, 
though  my  contention  is  that,  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons offer  themselves  for  a  vacancy,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  Government  should  certainly 
give  the  preference  to  those  who  have  been  re- 
coDunended  by  Government  supporters.  Sir, 
this  is  the  fifth  year  I  have  now  sat  in  the 
House,  during  which  time  I  have  recommended 
thirteen  persons  who  have  applied  to  me  for 
admission  into  the  public  service.  I  have  had 
long  acquaintance  with  all  of  those  applicants, 
and  I  was  in  a  position  to  speak  favourably  of 
their  personal  character  and  their  qualifications 
for  the  positions  they  aspired  to.  Of  these  fifteen 
persons  I  recommended  during  the  period  of  five 
years  only  one  was  appointed.  I  understand 
the  vacancies  in  the  public  service  are  equal  in 
number  to  about  seventy  in  the  year,  and  that 
would  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  during 
the  five  years.  Had  a  fair  share  of  appoint- 
ments come  to  me,  then  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  at  least  five  vacancies.  Instead  of 
that  I  only  succeeded  in  getting  one  young 
man  into  the  Permanent  Artillery,  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  young  man  was  the  son  of  a 
parent  who  was  opposed  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment on  the  occasion  of  the  last  general 
election.  So  that,  as  for  the  vacancies  being 
filled  by  men  of  "  the  right  colour "  by  the 
Government,  who  are  said  to  stufi  the  Civil 
Service  with  creatures  of  their  own  following, 
it  is  not  correct.  So  that,  instead  of  '*  spoils  to 
the  victors,"  it  looks  more  like  **  spoils  to  the 
vanquished."  Sir,  the  Government  has  been 
blamed  for  a  great  many  things — amongst  other 
things  for  the  congested  condition  of  the  labour- 
market.  Now,  we  all  know  that  circumstances 
over  which  the  Government  have  no  control  have 
caused  this  unhappy  condition  of  things.  There 
has  been  a  depreciation  in  the  sale  of  mutton, 
farm  produce,  and  flax.  The  latter  represented 
an  income  some  few  years  ago  of  about 
£400,000,  and  it  has  been  reduced  within  a  few 
years  to  so  many  hundreds.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  congested  condition  of  the  labour-market. 
To  say  that  the  Government  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  congestion  is  not  correct.  The  Govern- 
ment had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  or  the  King  of  Tlmbuctoo.  There 
are  other  circumstances  which  have  helped,  in 
addition  to  those  I  have  already  referred  to,  to 
increase  the  **  unemployed  "  difficulty,  which 
Mr.  Meredith 


the  Government  found  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with,  particularly  during  the  past  year.  It- 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of  this- 
Hoose  that  those  who  command  wealth  in  this- 
colony  have  done  all  they  could  to  assist  in  re- 
moving the  congested  condition  of  the  labour- 
market,  in  alleviating  the  "unemployed"  diffi- 
culty,  and  finding  work  for  the  unemployed. 
I  scarcely  think  that  statement  is  correct, 
although  I  believe  there  are  wealthy  men  in 
the  colony  whose  patriotism  rises  superior  to 
their  private  feelings  on  this  matter,  and  who- 
have  willingly  relaxed  the  strings  of  their 
purses  to  find  employment  for  those  in  need  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  policy 
of  the  National  Association  —  a  Conservative 
organization  —  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
tightening  the  strings  of  the  purse,  with  a» 
view  of  throwing  men  out  of  employment^ 
thereby  dislocating  the  social  condition  of  the 
masses  in  the  country  and  intensifying  th»i 
difficulty  the  Government  have  to  deal  with. 
A  case  in  point  came  under  my  notice  a  short 
time  before  I  came  up  here  which  shows  the 
trend  of  opinion  I  have  just  indicated.  A 
gentleman  who  is  the  happy  owner  of  a  large 
estate  worth  £300,000  without  enoumbranoes^ 
and  who  has  £60,000  to  his  credit  in  a  bank  in 
Christchurch  waiting  for  investment  —  that 
gentleman  only  employs  on  his  70,000  acree- 
about  ten  hands — that  is,  about  one  person  to- 
every  7,000  acres— except  during  the  shearing- 
season,  extending  over  two  or  three  months. 
He  intimated  to  his  manager  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  wool  and  mutton, 
he  had  decided  that  a  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  wages  of  his  men  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  jcent. 

An  Hon.  Member.— Shame ! 

Mr.  MEREDITH.— The  honourable  member 
may  well  say  "Shame!"  when  I  say  that  the 
owner  of  this  vast  wealth  well  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labour-market,  and  the  condition 
of  the  unemployed — that  there  were  men  with- 
out employment,  and  their  wives  and  children 
wanting  bread.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  on  the  success  of  his  mission  to- 
the  Old  Country.  He  did  a  great  deal  there 
for  the  good  of  the  colony,  and  I  think  that  will 
be  conceded  on  all  hands.  He  succeeded  ix^ 
floating  a  loan  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
colony.  He  disabused  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britam  of  many  erroneous  ideas  they 
had  got  hold  of  respecting  this  colony.  He* 
educated  the  British  people  on  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  this  colony.  In  compliment- 
ing the  Colonial  Treasurer,  I  may  say  that  lam 
voicing  the  sentiments,  I  believe,  of  most  of  the 
people  of  this  colony.  Sir,  I  might  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  complimentary 
terms  indulged  in  by  the  chairman  of  the- 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Canter- 
bury. At  the  late  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Christchurch,  the  chairman  of  the  Association 
referred  to  complimented  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer in  eulogistic  terms  on  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  bringing  about  cheap  money  for 
the  settlers  of  New  Zealand.  But  there  is  one 
little  matter  that  produces  a  little  haze  in  my 
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mind  in  looking  at  the  Financial  Statement, 
and  that  is,  I  have  not  heen  quite  satisfied  in 
reference  to  the  securities  in  London.  I  want 
to  know,  on  what  legal  authority  were  the 
securities  transferred  from  this  colony  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  what  legal  authority  was  it  com- 
petent for  the  honourahle  gentleman  to  state 
that  those  securities  were  pledgahle?  Now,  I 
am  aware  that  the  word  **  pledgahle"  has  been 
played  upon  very  largely  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  to  any  very  great  extent 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  but  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  honourable  members 
to  an  extract  from  the  British  Australasian^  a 
copy  of  which  I  presume  reached  every  honour- 
able gentleman  in  the  House,  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  Agent-General.  The  'words  I  wish 
to  refer  to.  Sir,  are  these : — 

'*  Instead  of  being  hard  up  for  cash  at  that 
time,  we  had,  lying  in  London,  and  we  have  got 
them  Btill,  some  three  million  pounds'  worth  of 
unpledged  securities  of  New  Zealand,  against 
which  at  any  moment  we  not  only  could  have 
raised  the  interest  falling  due,  but  could  have 
got  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  do  so." 

I  find.  Sir,  later  on  the  honourable  gentle- 
man gave  utterance  to  certain  words  which 
give  a  different  complexion  to  the  words  I  have 
just  read.  The  words  used  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  to  which  I  refer,  are  these : — 

**  They  knew  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
pledge  these  securities,  unless  upon  a  crisis 
directly  affecting  the  financial  position  of  the 
colony." 

Sir,  whether  the  securities  are  pledgahle  or 
not  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  from  the  Government  benches 
to  enable  me  to  decide  that  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  a  legal  one, 
and  perfectly  justifiable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  prepared  to  put  a  generous  construction 
upon  the  extract  I  have  just  read  to  the 
House,  and  upon  the  report  of  the  words  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  qualifying  the  state- 
ment in  the  British  Australasian,  Sir,  if  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  made  the  impression  in  the 
minds  of  those  persons  in  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute whom  he  addressed  that  these  securities 
were  available  at  once,  to  be  pledged  in  the 
raising  of  the  loan,  I  think  that  was  a  wrong 
impression,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  not 
justified  in  making  such  a  statement.  Pre- 
suming he  did  not  make  that  statement,  if 
he  made  that  impression  it  is  just  the  same 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  pointed  out  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, in  the  case  of  a  great  national  crisis, 
in  the  case  of  commercial  paralysis  in  this 
country,  these  securities  would  be  available, 
I  can  understand  the  honourable  gentleman ; 
and  in  that  case  be  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  statement  he  made.  Sir,  a  question 
of  great  importance  arising  out  of  this  is  the 
Government  advances  to  settlers.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  with  reference  to  this  measure  is  one 
of  approval,  and  I  think  it  a  pity  that  such  a 


provision — the  Government  advances  to  settlers 
— was  not  formulated  and  passed  into  law 
twenty  years  ago  in  New  Zealand.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  is  leader  of  the  Opposition  at  the 
present  time,  for  in  1877  that  honourable 
gentleman^s  fertile  brain  formulated  a  scheme- 
to  raise  twenty  millions  of  money  at  5  percent.,, 
and  advance  to  settlers  at  6  per  cent.  When 
that  scheme  was  formulated  it  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  would  have  conferred  an  im- 
mense boon  on  the  people  of  this  colony,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  rate  of  interest  was  8 
per  cent.,  so  that  there  would  have  been  a^ 
saving  to  them  of  2  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent, 
on  twenty  millions  amounts  to  £iOO,000  a  year, 
and,  as  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  time,  if  it  had  been  given  effect  to  then, 
there  would  have  been  a  saving  since  then  of 
£7,200,000  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  which 
would  have  remained  either  in  the  pockets- 
of  the  people,  or^  else  would  be  represented  by^ 
improved  farms,  which  would  have  added  to- 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country.  When 
the  letuier  of  the  Opposition  formulated  that 
scheme  who  was  the  Premier?  The  Premier 
of  the  colony  then  was  the  late  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson.  The  power  was  there,  if  only  there 
had  been  a  will  behind  it  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  honourable  gentleman. 
I  regret  that  effect  was  not  given  to  it,  because 
no  doubt,  if  effect  had  been  given  to  the  scheme,, 
the  Opposition  would  have  occupied  a  different 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  today. 
The  country  would  have  looked  on  the  Opposi- 
tion as  sincere  in  their  desire  to  benefit  the 
country  in  a  substantial  form. 

An  Hon.  Mekbeb. — They  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.— Yes,  Sir,  they  missedl 
their  opportunity.  In  1885,  when  the  honour- 
able the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
was  Premier  of  the  colony,  a  Committee  was 
set  up  by  his  Government,  the  Chairman  of 
which  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Macandrew,  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  scheme  by  which  the 
credit  of  the  colony  might  be  pledged  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  to  advance  to  settlers  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Macandrew  brought  up  a 
report  from  the  Committee  and  submitted  it  to- 
the  House;  but  nothing  was  done.  So  that^ 
the  honourable  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  had  the  opportunity  then  of 
distinguishing  himself,  and  might  have  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  present  Government 
came  into  power.  In  1891  your  humble  ser» 
vant  had  the  honour  of  bringing  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  placing  a 
question  on  the  Order  Paper  to  this  effect :  Was 
it  not  competent  for  the  Government  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  relief  might  be  given  to- 
farmers  and  other  struggling  settlers  by  taking 
up  their  mortgages  when  they  matured  and  by 
lending  money  on  freehold  security  from  the 
accumulated  funds  connected  with  Life  Insur- 
ance, Public  Trust,  et  cetera^  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, instead  of  allowing  such  moneys  to  be 
placed  in  the  banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  con- 
siderably below  the  current  rate  for  mortgages  ?* 
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To  this  question  I  received  a  favourable  reply 
from  the  late  Mr.  Ba\lance,  who  no  doubt 
banded  down  his  ideas  as  a  legacy  to  the  pre- 
sent Government.  While  I  am  prepared  to  give 

•  credit  to  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  Govern- 
ment benches  at  the  present  time  for  cheap 
money,  still  I  consider  that  very  great  credit 
is  due  to  the  statesman  whose  ashes  now  re- 
pose in  the  Wanganui  Cemetery.    Sir,  I  am  of 

-opinion  that  the  5  per  cent,  charged  at  the 
present  time  on  advances  under  the  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Act  is  too  high  a 

'Xate  of  interest.  Now,  Sir,  we  are  paying— or, 
at  least,  shall  have  to  pay — on  the  loan  of  the 
three  millions,  at  the  rate  of  £3  4s.  6d.  per 
cent.,  the  sum  of  £96,750  as  annual  interest. 
The  available  amount  to  be  lent  out  to 
settlers  is  £2,883,202,  which,  at  5  per  cent., 
amounts  to  £141,660.  Take  from  that  the 
annual  liability  for  interest,  £96,750,  leaving 
a  balance  to  credit  of  £44,910.  Deduct  from 
that  £6,910  for  expenses  in  the  administration, 

ileaving  still  £38,000.  Take  from  that  for  con- 
tingencies a  sum  of  £28,834,  which  I  think 
is  ample,  and  it  still  leaves  £14,166,  or  }  per 

•  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  loan.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  ample  proof  that  the 
Government  will  be  in  a  position,  after  the 

•expenses  of  the  inception  stage  have  passed, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  4^  per  cent. 
While  I  congratulate  the  Colonial  Treasurer 

•  on  the  successful  floating  of  this  loan,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  for  this  loan  the  period 

•  of  fifty  years  is  too  long.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  before  fifteen  years  have  passed  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  on  such  securities  as 
we  can  offer  will  not  amount  to  more  than 

:2  per  cent,  or  2^  per  cent.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  commit  the  country 
to  this  loan  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  No 
doubt  before  that  time  expires  the  loan  will  be 
converted,  but  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the 
-colony.  Sir,  if  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
Bill  was  good,  why  not  extend  the  principle? 
The  private  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  present 
time  is  twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions,  for 
which  we  are  paying  on  account  of  mortgages 
extending  over  several  years  at  the  rate  of 
about  7  per  cent.  If  the  principle  to  which  we 
are  already  committed  is  a  good  one,  why  not 
extend  the  principle?  Why  should  not  the 
Government  raise  the  total  amount  of  the  loan, 
vand  lend  out  to  private  individuals  on  their 
holdings  to  pay  off  existing  mortgages  ?  There 
would  then  be  a  saving  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
«ent.,  which  on  the  total  would  amount  to 
£693,000  a  year,  and  that  in  ten  years  would 
amount  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £5,980,000. 


7.80. 


The   Advances    to    Settlers    Act    has 


broken  the  back  of  moneyed  monopoly. 
It  has  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  5  per 
cent,  for  all  good  securities.  As  an  example, 
there  is  a  small  farmer  in  my  district  who  had 
a  mortgage  of  £600  on  a  small  holding,  the 
capital  valuation  of  which  was  £1,140  for  local 
taxation.  This  mortgage  matured  three  months 
c^o.  This  farmer  had  been  paying  at  the  rate 
<of  6^  per  cent,  for  several  years  for  the  use 
Mr,  MeredUh 


of  the  money ;  he  applied  to  a  money-lend- 
ing firm  in  Christohurch  for  the  use  of  the 
money  on  the  security  at  5  per  cent. ;  they 
offered  it  to  him  at  5}  per  cent. ;  the  idea  of 
advancing  it  at  5  per  cent,  was  ridiculed.  Two 
days  after  the  cablegram  was  received  inti- 
mating that  the  Treasurer  had  successfnlly 
floated  the  loan  be  received  a  letter  from  the 
firm  stating  that  he  could  have  the  money  at 
5  per  cent.  At  the  time  this  Bill  was  passed, 
and,  indeed,  for  years  previous,  two  questions 
presented  themselves  to  the  Government :  that 
the  Government  must  either  raise  the  value 
of  produce  or  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  No 
Government  could  do  the  former;  our  Go- 
vernment has  done  the  latter.  This  measure 
has  been  very  fiercely  attacked  by  representa- 
tives of  the  financial  institutions ;  many  have 
cried  out,  in  their  extremity,  **  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians."  What  with  cheap  money, 
cheap  land,  and  less  direct  taxation  which 
the  people  have  to  pay  under  the  present 
Administration,  I  think  there  is  a  bright  future 
before  us.  The  Financial  Statement  refers 
briefly  to  the  land-administration.  I  cannct 
do  otherwise  than  compliment  the  Minister 
of  Lands  on  his  successful  administration, 
particularly  on  his  administration  of  lands  ac- 
quired under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act. 
I  am  the  fortunate  representative  of  an  elec- 
torate where,  under  this  Act,  over  95,000  acres 
of  land  have  been  acquired,  subdivided,  and 
settled  upon  by  hundreds  of  families. 

Mr.  TANNER.  — Not  under  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Act. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.  —  Yes,  under  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Act.  The  lands  I  refer  to  are 
not  Crown  lands  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
and  were  acquired  under  the  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act.  One  of  the  estates  —  the  Cheviot 
—  bought  by  the  Government  has  been  very 
fiercely  attacked.  The  administration  of  lands, 
and  also  the  stability  or  otherwise  of  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Act,  is  at  stake.  I  wish  briefly 
to  refer  to  facts  of  a  recent  date  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  Cheviot 
Estate.  Referring  to  Cheviot,  a  paper  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  few  days  ago 
disclosing  the  following  facts  respecting  the 
estate : — 

'*  A  paper  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  by 
the  Hon.  J.  McKenzie  to-day  respecting  the 
Cheviot  Estate  shows  that  the  total  outlay  on 
the  estate  to  the  8l8t  March,  1895,  was  £382,904, 
and  the  total  amount  received  was  £58,707, 
made  up  as  follows :  From  freehold,  &c.,  dis- 
posed of  £82,788 ;  rents  paid  and  accrued, 
£24,096;  interest,  £470;  shipping  and  port 
charges,  £1,854:  leaving  a  balance  of  £274,107. 
The  number  of  sections  offered  was  477,  the 
area  thereof  was  80,529  acres,  and  they  were 
all  disposed  of.  The  amount  of  rent  payable 
was  £24,096,  and  of  that  sum  £22,751  was  paid 
up  to  the  81st  March.  The  arrears  on  that  date 
amounted  to  £1,845,  which  sum  was  reduced 
to  £226  on  the  26th  June.  64  miles  28  chains 
of  road  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  £34,818 ; 
and  bridging  to  the  extent  of  879ift.,  costing 
£2,877,  was  built.    There  had  been  erected  298 
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miles  of  fencing.  The  population  of  the  estate 
is  800,  and  the  settlers  possess  464  horses,  1,447 
oattle,  and  74,330  sheep.  Lands  of  an  area  of 
6,546  acres  have  heen  disposed  of  to  89  persons 
for  cash  at  a  price  of  £32,788,  of  which  amount 
£8,791  is  still  due.  Under  lease  in  perpetuity 
106  selectors  took  up  23,945  acres  at  an  annual 
rental  of  £6,221.  Thirty  selector^  took  up 
grazing-mns  of  an  area  of  43,628  acres,  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  £6,265.  Village-homestead 
sections  of  2,579  acres  were  taken  up  by  ninety- 
five  selectors  at  an  annual  rental  of  £848. 
From  miscellaneous  pastoral  rents  and  fees  the 
sum  of  £8,780  was  derived." 

Of  the  total  amount  of  rent  due  on  the  30th 
June  last,  amounting  to  £24,096,  the  whole 
was  paid — there  was  not  a  shilling  of  rent  for 
three  half-years  owing  on  the  1st  July.  If  we 
take  the  stock,  the  fencing,  buildings,  and  im- 
provements at  a  fair  valuation,  together  with 
the  three  half-years*  rent  paid,  it  shows  the 
Cheviot  settlers  have  expended  on  their  hold- 
ings to  the  extent  of  over  £90,000.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  honourable  member  for  Wel- 
lington Suburbs  at  Karori  on  the  18th  April, 
1895,  that  gentleman  made  statements  not  ex- 
actly consistent  with  fact.  He  stated  that  the 
estate  cost  £294,000,  whereas  it  cost  £260,220. 
He  was  just  £30,000  out  in  his  figures.  He 
said,  **  To-day  ther^  are  19,000  sheep  there," 
whereas  the  estate  was  carrying  74,000  sheep 
at  the  date  the  honourable  gentleman  spoke. 

Mr.  BELL.— No. 

Mr.  MEREDITH.  — Does  the  honourable 
gentleman  question  the  figures  I  quote  ? 

Mr.  BELL. — Yes  ;  they  are  incorrect— quite 
incorrect. 

Mr,  MEREDITH.— Then,  I  must  refer  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, because  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
impugning  the  veracity  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. A  meeting  was  got  up  at  Cheviot  with 
a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  rents,  and  the 
report  of  that  meeting  is  contained  in  the 
Christchurch  Press  of  the  15th  May  last.  It 
is  quite  true  the  meeting  was  held,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Christchurch  Press y  only 
twenty-five  persons  attended,  and  some  two  or 
three  of  them  were  not  boTid  fide  settlers  on  the 
estate.  Others  who  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing positively  assert  only  fifteen  settlers  were 
present ;  but,  takins  the  number  at  twenty-five, 
that  is  a  small  number  out  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred adults  on  the  estate.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
at  the  present  moment  several  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  settlers  on  the  Cheviot, 
and  I  will  read  a  few  extracts  from  those  letters, 
so  as  to  support  my  contention  that  the  settlers 
there  are  satisfied  with  their  holdings.  They 
do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  in  the  rents.  They 
consider  that  the  land  is  good,  and  that  the 
rents  are  fair.  Of  course,  honourable  members 
who  are  conversant  with  the  working  of  land 
know  that,  however  excellent  the  quality  pf  the 
land  may  be,  if  it  is  rented  at  5s.,  66.,  or  7s.  an 
acre,  and  is  in  a  tussocky  condition,  it  cannot 
carry  sufficient  stock  to  pay  the  rent,  but  if 


that  land  is  turned  over  with  the  plough,  and 
English  grasses  are  sown,  the  carrying-capacity 
of  the  land  is  increased  three-  or  four- fold.  The 
settlers  there  are  endeavouring  to  cultivate  the 
land  and  place  it  under  English  grass,  with  a 
view  of  reaping  the  full  benefit.  That,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  until  they 
have  been  two  or  three  years  in  possession.  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  the  3rd 
June,  1895  :— 

"  Cheviot  is  a  fine  place.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  leave  it,  nor  is  anybody  dissatisfied  with  it. 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  public  meeting  until' 
an  hour  before,  and  did  not  attend,  as  I  thought, 
the  meeting  would  do  more  harm  than  good." 

Another  settler  writes, — 

**  Cheviot  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  a  poor 
man  could  be  placed  on,  and  is  cheap  land  for 
the  quality.  I  have  never  had  any  land  like  it  in- 
my  experience  of  thirty  years,  eighteen  years  of 
which  I  have  farmed  on  a  large  scale,  princi- 
pally growing  wheat;  so  I  speak  practically,, 
and  I  say,  All  honour  to  the  GrovemmeUt ! " 

I  will  now  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  front 
the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  who  is  & 
settler  on  Cheviot : — 

**I  have  talked  with  a  great  many,  and  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  pretty  general  that  they  do- 
not  want  a  reduction  of  rent,  nor  do  they  ex- 
pect or  wish  the  Government  to  make  them 
a  present  in  the  way  of  cancelling  rent." 

The  settlers  on  Cheviot,  having  a  limited 
capital  at  their  disposal,  feel  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  necessarily  so  the  first 
year  or  two;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  will  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  good  position,  and 
the  Cheviot  settlement  will  be  a  complete 
success.  In  consequence  of  the  depression  of 
grain  the  farming  community  have  had  to- 
strike  out  into  other  lines.  The  Statement 
discloses  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
the  butter-factories,  creameries,  and  cheese- 
factories  have  increased  by  forty,  making  & 
total  for  the  year  ending  on  the  dlst  March,. 
1895,  of  218.  The  value  of  butter  and  cheese 
exported  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  March,. 
1895,  was  £351,544,  being  an  increase  on  the 
previous  year  of  £33,340.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  it  is  possible  to  glut  the  British  market, 
and  that  has  caused  some  people  to  hesitate 
embarking  in  the  industry.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so.  From  the  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House - 
last  year,  I  have  taken  the  following  figures  as 
to  foreign  butter  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  1892 :  Value  of  butter  and  cheese  imported,. 
£15,000,000;  butter  alone,  £11,965,284;  cheese, 
£3,034,716.  Imported  from— Denmark,  a  little 
country  containing  an  area  of  14,124  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  to  the 
value  of  £4,848,900 ;  Sweden,  with  a  cold  in- 
hospitable climate,  £1,707,900;  Holland,  con- 
taining an  area  of  12,648  square  miles— not 
quite  so  large  as  the  Provincial  District  of  Can- 
terbury—£730,314 ;  Prance,  £3,027,648:  leaving 
butter  to  the  value  of  £1,650,522  to  be  supplied 
by  Germany,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land.   Out  of  every  £47  sent  out  of  Britain  at. 
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the  present  time  to  supply  her  requirements  in 
butter  and  cheese,  only  £1  reaches  New  Zea- 
>land.  Hence,  I  consider  there  is  a  wide  field 
for  this  industry  still  undeveloped,  and  it  re- 
mains for  the  people  to  throw  all  their  ener- 
.gies  into  this  industry.  I  now  come  to  that 
which  is  foreshadowed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Budget — a  foreign  policy.  For  the  first  time 
New  Zealand  has  looked  afield,  and  we  have 
a  foreign  policy.  Now,  if  this  country  is  ever 
to  he  great  we  must  have  a  foreign  policy. 
The  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  has 
made  her  what  she  is — one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  nations  in  the  world.  In  the  Review  of 
Revietas  of  the  present  year  it  is  stated  that 
Britain  received  for  last  year  from  her  manu- 
rfacturing  products,  and  interest  on  capital  in- 
vesbed  in  foreign  securities,  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  money.  Thus  wealth  has  been 
■  accumulating  for  years,  and  ii:  is  no  wonder 
that  Great  Britain  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
•banking  institution  from  the  British  Channel 
to  Cheviot  Hill.  If  we  are  to  work  up  our  raw 
material  into  goods,  and  find  employment  for 
our  people,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  foreign 
market.  If  we  want  to  provide  employment 
for  our  industrial  classes,  we  must  open  up 
foreign  markets  for  what  we  can  produce. 
Otherwise,  how  are  we  to  find  an  opening  for 
-our  surplus  products  ?  How  are  we  to  find  the 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  our  in- 
^  dustrial  people  ?  We  must  look  to  other  coun- 
tries, as  Great  Britain  has  done,  to  take  from 
us  what  we  can  produce,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  employment  for  our  industrial  classes 
generally.  We  have  got  the  raw  material  in 
this  colony,  and  we  should  look  afield  for  a 
market.  1  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  read- 
ing the  Statement,  and  in  listening  to  the 
subsequent  remarks  made  by  the  Colonial 
'  Treasurer,  as  regards  this  question  of  a  foreign 
policy  enunciated  in  reciprocal  treaty  arrange- 
ments which  it  is  proposed  to  enter  into  with 
South  Australia,  with  Canada,  and  also  with 
'  Ceylon,  India,  British  Burmah,  China,  and 
Japan.  I  say  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  honourable  gentleman. 
Instead  of  New  Zealand  taking  her  position, 
and  testing  the  question  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  a 
market  for  our  produce,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  report 
that  the  Victorian  Government  have  issued  on 
.  a  Commission  appointed  by  that  colony  to  go 
to  South  Asia  with  the  view  of  introducing  her 
natural  and  manufactured  products.  How- 
ever, leaving  that  on  one  side,  I  really  think 
the  Government  might  have  issued  a  circular 
to  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  asking 
them  to  meet  and  confer  on  this  question  of 
-  opening  up  a  trade  for  our  resources,  and  inti- 
Hiating  that  the  Government,  as  soon  as  they 
received  a  scheme  that  would  recommend 
itself  to  their  judgment,  would  be  prepared  to 
subsidise  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  with  the 
view  of  extending  our  markets.  I  now,  Sir, 
come  to  the  question  of  the  tariff.  I  have  only 
-s,  few  minutes  ac  my  disposal  to  deal  with  it. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  honourable 
Mr.  Meredith 


gentlemen  who  composed  the  Tariff  Comaus- 
sion.  They  are  respectable,  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  no  doubt  did  their  best ; 
but  the  question  for  members  of  the  House  is, 
whether  the  results  of  their  labour  are  worth 
the  £1,700  they  cost.  That  is  a  question  I  do 
not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  on  at  the  pre- 
sent time.^  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Tari£E 
Commission  had  a  predisposed  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  protection,  and  the  tariff  proposals 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer are  not,  in  my  opinion,  faultless.  The 
tariff  proposals  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
£45,000  should  be  taken  off  present  duties, 
in  the  shape  of  remissions  and  concessions 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  local  industries ; 
but  in  the  same  breath  the  honourable  gentle- 
man proposes  to  add  fresh  impositions  to  the 
extent  of  £55,000,  leaving  £10,000  to  credit 
as  against  the  present  tariff.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  amended 
tariff  would  not  work  out  a  little  more  than. 
£10,000  ;  probably  it  might  work  out  a  balance 
of  £60,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Customs  duties, 
and  if  so  it  would  look  very  much  as  though  tiie 
Colonial  Treasurer  wanted  additional  taxation, 
and  had  resorted  to  this  and  set  up  a  Commis- 
sion with  the  view  of  increasing  the  amount 
coming  into  the  exchequer.  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to  any  increases  on  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  way  of  indirect  taxation  ;  and  when 
the  question  comes  up  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  such 
imposition.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
quires an  increase  of  taxation  I  will  make 
him  a  suggestion :  Let  him  impose  a  gra- 
duated tax  on  incomes.  If  the  Grovernment 
require  more  money  in  order  to  carry  on. 
the  formation  of  roads  and  bridges  and  ao 
forth,— well,  then,  they  have  the  ball  at  their 
feet.  Put  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes.  I  cer- 
tainly take  exception  to  the  tax  on  traction- 
engines.  Hitherto  these  have  come  in  free, 
and  now  the  Government  propose  to  place  on 
them  a  tax  of  20  per  cent.  That  means  an 
additional  tax  upon  the  farming  community. 
It  means  |d.  a  bushel  on  every  bushel  of 
grain  threshed.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  face  the  country 
with  such  a  proposal.  I  do  not  think  so.  Then, 
it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  import  duties  on 
tea  and  kerosene  Id.  That  will  not  benefit 
the  consumer,  and  is  only  playing  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals.  The  merchants 
will  get  the  benefit  of  that,  not  the  oonsumer 
by  any  means  ;  whereas  it  will  weaken  the 
financial  position  of  the  Government.  Then, 
there  is  10s.  a  head  on  cattle  imported,  and 
£1  per  head  on  horses.  That  is  a  restriction 
that  is  unnecessary.  Both  cattle  and  horses  are 
imported  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  for  im- 
proving the  breeds;  and  therefore  to  place  a 
bar  in  that  direction  is,  I  think,  an  altogether 
mistaken  policy.  Then,  £1  per  ton  on  potatoes 
is  altogether  out  of  the  way.  They  have  been 
selling  in  Canterbury  during  the  last  season  at 
15s.  per  ton,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  £1  per  ton 
import  duty.  The  duty  was  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  proposal  is  to  increase  that  duty  fivefold. 
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iMLsing  the  value  at  £1  per  ton.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  increase  in  the  tariff ;  and  I  am  opposed 
to  a  protective  policy,  believing  it  to  oe  de- 
trimental in  the  long-run  to  the  industries  of 
this  country.  I  know  some  honourable  mem- 
bers differ  from  me  on  this  subject ;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  a  protective  tariff  will  not 
really  advance  the  interests  of  this  country, 
and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  benefit  the  work- 
ing-classes, in  whose  interest  it  may  have  been 
considered  desirable  to  impose  it.  I  am  aware 
that  some  people  have  an  idea  that  a  high  im- 
port duty  is  the  panacea  for  the  "  unemployed  " 
-difficulty.  Now,  in  answer  to  that,  I  will  refer 
honourable  members  to  the  condition  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  where  they  have  gone  in  for  protective 
duties  to  such  an  extent  as  the  United  States, 
fuid  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  civilised 
•country  in  the  world  where  during  the  past  few 
years  the  ''unemployed "  difficulty  has  assumed 
a  more  serious  form  than  in  the  United  States. 
When  wheat  was  £2  a  quarter  the  labouring- 
classes  had  a  certain  wage  in  the  Old  Country, 
so  Gobden  tells  us ;  and,  when  wheat  went  up  to 
£4  a  quarter  by  heavy  import  duty,  the  wages 
remained  the  same:  the  industrial  classes 
reaped  no  benefit,  the  landlords  received  the 
benefit  of  it,  not  the  farmers — not  the  working- 
men  on  the  farms,  but  simply  the  landlords. 
I  consider  a  protective  policy  is  in  the  direction 
of  monopolism  and  millionairism,  which  must 
necessarily  follow.  If  we  look  at  the  United 
States  of  America  we  may  see  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where,  during  the  last 
iifty  years,  the  Government  has  played  more 
into  the  hands  of  monopolism  than  has  been 
done  in  that  country.  And  what  do  we  find 
there  ?  We  find  a  few  men  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  more  wealth  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Well,  if  we  introduce  a  protection 
policy  here  it  makes  for  the  same  end,  only 
on  a  small  scale.  Now,  I  am  very  desirous 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  this  country, 
and  finding  employment  for  its  people,  and 
I  am  prepared,  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing industries  that  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  colony,  to  help  those  industries.  I  am 
aware  that  during  the  inception  stages  of  any 
industry  there  is  very  great  expense.  In  a 
new  country  like  this  we  have  no  accumulated 
capital  worth  speaking  of.  Men  may  have 
ideas,  but  may  not  have  the  capital  to  carry 
those  ideas  into  effect.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  Government  coming  forward  to  assist 
those  who  have  ideas  to  carry  them  into  a 
concrete  form.  I  should  be  prepared  to  grant 
liberal  bonuses  to  every  bond  fide  industry 
likely  to  benefit  the  country.  Then  we  can  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning ;  but  with  a  protec- 
tive duty  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  end  from 
o  Q  the  beginning.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  one 
•  question  which  has  caused  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  at  the  present  time — 
that  is,  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  and  how 
to  deal  with  that.  Let  Government  retrench ; 
^et  private  individuals  retrench.  Last  year  we 
spent  two  millions  of  money  on  intoxicating 


drink  and  £750,000  on  the  total isator.  Nearly 
three  millions  of  the  resources  of  this  colony 
were  wsksted  on  two  things.  There  are  a  great 
many  industries  that  mig|ht  be  extended,  and 
there  are  several  new  industries  that  might  be 
started.  Take  the  condensed- milk  industry. 
We  have  the  grass,  the  climate,  and  the 
cattle,  and  the  only  thing  we  require  is  the 
appliances.  In  1898  we  imported  milk  to  the 
value  of  £14,219.  Last  year  we  imported 
it  to  the  value  of  £11,909.  We  could  very  well 
extend  the  industry  of  wool-scouring  and  fell- 
mongery.  A  return  placed  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  in  1892  snowed  tnat  during  that 
year  896,887  sheepskins  in  wool  were  exported, 
and  out  of  wool  1,809,979.  Now,  Sir,  instead  of 
sending  so  much  raw  material  to  the  Old  Coun- 
try, and  finding  money  to  pay  the  industrial 
classes  there,  while  our  own  people  are  in  want 
of  employment,  let  us  establish  industries  here, 
and  give  employment  to  our  own  people,  es- 
pecially in  the  wool-scouring  and  fellmongery 
industries. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  have  to  congratu- 
late the  honourable  gentleman  on  showing 
something  like  common-sense,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion,  towards  the  close  of  his 
remarks.  When  the  honourable  member  ad- 
dressed the  House  this  afternoon  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  belonged  entirely  to  a 
different  party;  but  whether  it  is  the  sur- 
rounding galleries,  or  the  presence  of  the  Press, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  on  account  of  some- 
thing his  policy  this  evening  is  very  different 
from  that  which  he  enunciated  this  afternoon. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  sound  policy  with 
regard  to  free- trade,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
when  we  come  to  divide  the  House  upon  this 
ill-thought-out  tariff  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
the  honourable  gentleman  will  go  into  the 
lobby  with  those  who  are  in  favour  of  free- 
trade  and  easing  the  working-classes  of  New 
Zealand.  He  complained  about  the  terms  that 
were  applied  to  members  of  the  Government 
following.  He  said  they  were  called  "dumb 
dogs  "  and  vile  followers  of  the  Government ; 
but  he  is  now  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He 
finds  that  he  wishes  to  serve  two  masters. 
He  would  like  to  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
autocratic  Government  controlled  by  one  man, 
and,  on  the  other,  he  knows  that  if  he  follows 
that  Government  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past  he  will  rouse  the  classes 
he  has  been  sent  here  to  represent,  and  whom,  up 
to  the  present,  he  has  not  represented  as  he  indi- 
cated when  he  was  returned  to  this  House. 
The  honourable  member  prated  about  Liberal- 
ism, and  Oppositionism,  and  Conservatism ; 
but  on  what  ticket  was  the  honourable  mem- 
ber returned  to  this  House  ?  He  came  in  under 
under  the  banner  of  this  side  of  the  House ; 
he  declared  that  the  property- tax  was  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  taxation ;  but  we  find 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  followed 
the  Government  in  its  unfair  and  inequitable 
system  of  the  land-  and  income-tax.  Then 
again.  Sir,  when  the  honourable  gentleman 
stood  for  the  House  he  said  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  concede  the  franchise  to  the  ladies  of 
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the  colony,  but  it  would  be  most  improper  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  the  servant-girls  of 
New  Zealand.  Sir,  that  is  his  Liberalism! 
Then,  the  honourable  gentleman  indicated  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  Government  except  on 
just  cause ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what,  in 
the  honourable  gentleman's  opinion,  is  just 
cause.  Sir,  we  have  heard  a  speech— I  have 
cut  it  from  Hansard — which  was  delivered  by 
one  of  the  followers  of  the  Government,  in 
which  he  denounced  their  shortcomings,  their 
improprieties,  and  their  maladministration. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said,  on  the  20bh 
August,  1894,— 

"As  to  many  of  the  blunders  of  the  Govern- 
ment— I  was  going  to  say  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  Government  on  these  benches  that  did 
not  commit  any  blunders  —  but  the  Govern- 
ment will  blunder  frequently  before  I  could 
vote  against  them,  or  do  anything  to  displace 
them." 

That  emanated  from  the  honourable  member 
for  Lyttelton  ;  and  I  say  that,  when  we  have  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  as  that  from  one 
of  the  faithful,  one  need  not  wonder  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  continue  to  follow 
that  Government  into  the  lobby.  Then,  the 
honourable  member  applauded  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  for  his  Budget,  and  he  said  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  educated  the  British  pub- 
lic in  political  and  economic  science.  A  short 
time  ago,  when  addressing  this  House,  he  told 
us  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  were  lead- 
ing the  van.  The  honourable  gentleman,  in 
his  most  pedagogic  manner,  said  that  '*  we  " — 
the  Liberals — were  "  in  the  van  of  human  pro- 
gress," and  were  "  leading  the  world."  He 
was  referring  to  the  seventy-four  members  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament — men  who  are 
not  by  any  means  the  seventy-four  best  men 
who  are  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand.  Yet 
this  is  the  inflated  nonsense  men  get  £240 
a  year  to  say.  Then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man talks  more  nonsense  about  the  wealthy 
.  classes  discharging  men  in  order  that  they  may 
swell  the  unemployed  ranks ;  but  what  absolute 
humbug  is  this !  If  an  employer  of  labour  in 
New  Zealand  requires  a  man  to  do  certain  work 
he  employs  that  man  not  because  he  wishes 
to  lessen  the  unemployed  ranks,  but  because 
that  man's  labour  is  profitable  to  him.  The 
real  reason  why  men  are  discharged  is  that  the 
low  price  of  produce  does  not  give  employers 
means  to  retain  the  services  of  the  men.  Then, 
the  honourable  gentleman  told  us  that  some 
associations  in  New  Zealand  had  been  the 
means  of  driving  numbers  of  men  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  and  he  also  said  that  the 
wealthy  people  of  New  Zealand  had  not  con- 
tributed as  they  ought  to  the  unemployed  relief 
funds.  Sir,  we  had  the  other  day  the  list  of 
subscriptions  given  towards  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  City  of  Wellington ;  and  how 
many  Liberals,  I  would  ask,  are  to  be  found  on 
that  list  ?  Few,  if  any,  I  venture  to  say.  The 
subscriptions  come  from  men  with  means  in 
this  colony — means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Premier,  it  is  a  crime  for  any  one  to  possess. 
Talk  about  Liberalism  !  these  people  are  indus- 
Mr,  T,  Mackenzie 


trious  and  generous,  and  yet  are  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  called  Liberals.  They  hava 
been  self-denying  and  careful  during  past  times, 
and  they  can  now  help  these  sufferers  when 
the  time  of  trouble  approaches ;  whereas  yoar 
*' gabbing  Liberals"  send  them  away  with 
words  only.  I  need  not  follow  the  honourable 
member  in  all  the  different  parts  of  his  speech^ 
but  it  was  of  interest  to  me  to  hear  that  "  the 
haze  of  his  political  horizon  was  somewha.t 
clouded  in  connection  with  the  Treasarer's- 
action  in  London."  I  think  that  his  political 
horizon  and  the  political  horizon  of  some  other 
members  of  this  House  will  be  in  that  state 
of  haze  for  a  very  considerable  time.  I  come 
now  to  consider  this  Budget.  It  is  a  bulky 
document.  No  one  can  complain  of  the  quan- 
tity ;  it  is  the  quality  that  we  take  exception  to. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — It  is  not  so  bulky  as  the 
tariff  report. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— The  honourable 
gentleman  says  that  it  is  not  so  bulky  as  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report;  but  I  venture  to 
think  that,  if  the  present  Treasurer  occupies 
those  benches  much  longer,  and  if  he  increases 
the  volume  of  these  Financial  Statements  at 
the  ratio  at  which  he  has  increased  ic  the 
last  year,  his  Budgets  will  presently  assume 
the  dimensions  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners'^ 
report.  What  are  the  facts?  When  the 
greatest  policy  that  was  ever  laid  before  this 
colony  was  laid  before  this  House,  a  matter  of 
ten  pages  was  sufficient.  When  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson  brought  down  his  Budget  he  only 
required  something  like  twelve  pages. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — Sir  George  Grey  only  re- 
quired this  much — one  sheet  of  paper. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Quantity  is  no  indi- 
cation of  quality.  If  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
refers  to  his  own  immediate  predecessor,  some- 
thing like  sixteen  pages  were  sufficient  for  him 
to  enunciate  his  policy  of  land-  and  income- 
tax  and  finance.  And  what  have  we  here? 
Thirty  pages  of  matter,  and  long-drawn-out 
matter. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — There  were  no  treaties  la 
those  days. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— The  honourable 
gentleman  talks  about  treaties ;  I  will  come 
to  them  presently.  In  connection  with  this- 
Financial  Statement,  I  believe  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  very  much  gratified  and  flat- 
tered when  he  heard  some  one  say  that  it  was- 
a  luminous  statement,  but  he  was  afterwards 
considerably  depressed  when  he  heard  that  the 
word  used  was  not  *' luminous,"  but  "volu- 
minous." We  have  here  much  of  material 
interest.  First  of  all,  I  might  point  out  that 
there  is  a  tone  in  this  speech  which  I  cannot 
but  regret.  The  honourable  gentleman  talks 
about  adverse  criticism,  and  seems  to  think  that 
certain  statements  should  not  be  made  against 
his  policy.  Such  peevish  expressions  as  these 
find  vent  in  his  Budget :  "  causeless  adverse 
criticism."  "  I  have,  however,  noticed  that  I 
am  actually  blamed."  "The  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  the  Interest  Account  show  that  hostile 
critics,  who  professed  to  know  more  than  we. 
committed  an   error  of  judgment."     I  shall 
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presently  refer  to  his  Interest  Acoonnt,  the 
"adverse  and  extraordinary  criticism,"  et 
cetera^  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
In  a  former  Statement  he  remarked  that  he 
quite  approved  of  wholesome  criticism ;  yet  he 
has  entirely  departed  from  that  now.  And  why 
is  that  ?  Is  it  because  he  has  flashed  like  a 
meteor  across  the  horizon  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  educating  them,  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Ashley  says,  in  social  and  political 
science?  Is  it  because  he  has  been  enter- 
tained in  so  sumptuous  a  manner  that  he  has 
risen  to  feel  that  no  one  should  approach  him 
in  other  than  honeyed  words  ?  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  reason  of  it.  But,  Sir,  he  ought 
to  know  that  he  is  not  the  first  man  who  has 

Sone  from  his  home  to  other  countries  to  en- 
eavour  to  assist  the  people  of  his  country  in 
foreign  lands.  I  hope  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  not  take  offence,  and  consider  it 
**  causeless  adverse  criticism,"  if  I  compare 
him  with  his  great  namesake, — if  I  compare 
him  with  that  great  Joseph  of  old  who  did  good 
service  when  he  went  into  a  foreign  country. 
I  believe  he  was  largely  in  the  grain  line,  too. 
And,  in  connection  with  these  two  illustrious 
persons  of  that  name,  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  there  was  a  striking  analogy  in  their  his- 
tory, only  with  this  difference :  that  some  ex- 
periences of  the  one  occurred  when  he  set  out 
on  his  journeys,  and  some  experiences  of  the 
other  when  he  returned.  For  instance,  both 
of  these  illustrious  Josephs  dreamt  dreams — 
they  saw  visions.  The  Joseph  of  old  dreamt 
that  great  power  and  affluence  and  influence 
were  to  bo  given  him ;  and  "  our "  Joseph 
dreamt  that  there  was  to  be  a  vast  surplus, 
attaining  dimensions  of  something  like  two 
millions  of  money.  He  dreamt  also  that  tlieie 
were  vast  sums  of  unpledged  securities,  called 
«<  piedgable,"  reaching  in  extent  to  millions 
also ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  dreams,  like 
his  namesake  of  old,  he  got  into  trouble.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  his  own  country,  had 
to  put  on  a  coat  of  many  explanatory  colours, 
and  in  consequence  got  into  a  hole— into  a  pit, 
in  fact. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— But  did  his  brethren  put 
him  there  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.  — Yes,  his  brethren 
put  him  there.  I  thank  the  honourable  gentle- 
man for  his  interruption.  Sir.  If  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  been  left  alone  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Premier  and  the  Minis- 
ters of  Lands  and  Labour  he  might  not  have 
required  to  put  so  many  patches  into  that  coat 
of  many  colours.  Sir,  again  the  experiences 
are  analogous:  it  was  his  brethren  who  put 
him  deeply  into  the  pit.  And  I  believe  nis 
political  brethren,  like  the  brethren  of  the 
Joseph  of  old,  are  quite  prepared  to  sell  him. 
I  think  the  price  paid  by  the  Ishmaelites  was 
something  like  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  I 
believe  his  own  followers  are  quite  prepared  to 
buy  and  sell  him  for  a  very  much  less  sum 
than  that.  As  to  the  experiences  of  these 
great  persons  in  a  foreign  land,  they  were  both 
presented  to  royalty,  and  they  were  both  pro- 
*  moted  to  high  honours  in  the  land :  the  one  to 
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the  King*8  right  hand,  and,  if  we  are  told 
aright,  the  other  to  dine  with  Lord  This,  and 
lunch  with  the  Duke  of  That ;  and  we  are  told 
that  our  Joseph  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
information  acquired  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  the 
knowledge  of  political  matters  acquired  by 
Lord  Knutsford.  He  was  astonisned  that 
those  noble  gentlemen  should  have  acquired 
so  much  information  without  the  assistance* 
of  the  honourable  gentleman.  To  use  one  of 
his  own  expressions,  "he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  ability  and  knowledge  dis- 
played by  these  peers."  We  are  told  also  that- 
these  gentlemen  were  mutually  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  each  other.  Yet  all  these 
honours,  we  are  told,  turned  not  his  head^- 
our  Joseph*8.  It  was  when  woman,  lovely 
woman,  came  upon  the  scene  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  difficulties  arose,  and  his  re- 
sistive powers  were  required.  The  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Joseph  was  comely.  We  know  our 
Joseph's  charms,  and  so  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing homage :  A  lady,  addressing  the  honourable^ 
gentleman,  said  that  the  goodness  and  beauty 
of  that  God-gifted  land  were  reflected  in  his- 
lovely  person,  and  that  "  his  dulcet,  silvery 
voice  and  soft,  musical  intonations  reconciled 
her  to  her  exile  in  a  foreign  land."  My  cor- 
respondent goes  on  to  quote  even  more — but  I 
spare  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward's  blushes.  Gertain> 
it  must  be  that  all  these  attentions  and  lauda- 
tions have  turned  the  honourable  gentleman's, 
head,  and  made  him  irritable  and  resentful 
when  he  comes  home  to  the  plain  fare  of 
sound  criticisms.  There  is -very  much  here 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  of,  but  the 
time  is  flying.  I  would  have  liked  to  refer 
especially  to  the  question  of  finance  ;  but  I  can 
only  refer  to  a  few  points.  When  the  honour- 
able member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)- 
was  speaking  in  lifais  House  the  other  night  he 
was  prevented  from  giving  utterance  to  views- 
and  facts  which  were  so  important  to  the 
colony.  Fancy,  in  an  Assembly  like  this,, 
when  a  man  seldom  speaks  on  any  im- 
portant question,  that  members  of  this  House- 
should  have  to  go  to  the  public  Press  and 
to  pay  for  the  circulation  of  their  views, 
when  they  ought  to  be  circulated  through  the 
journals  of  this  House!  Yet  by  this  system 
of  gag  Mr.  Duthie  has  to  employ  outside- 
printers  to  publish  important  matter  which 
should  be  available  for  the  readers  of  Han- 
sard in  Hansard.  Talk  about  Liberalism  t  Is 
this  democracy?  I  say  the  present  Govern- 
ment have  sacrificed  the  Liberalism  which 
has  been  handed  to  them  by  the  people  of 
England.  Surely  they  should  have  ample  time 
to  discuss  fully  the  measures  brought  before 
them.  We. have  ample  payment ;  and,  if  we  are- 
not  to  come  here  and  voice  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  in  the  name  of  common-sense  what  are 
we  sent  here  for  at  all  ?  I  consider  this  gag  a- 
gag  which  the  Government  are  by  every  possible 
method  trying  to  evade  for  themselves.  What 
is  the  fact  now?  The  Treasurer  broke  the 
Standing  Orders,  for  he  occupied  three  hours- 
introducing  his  Financial  Statement  and  with 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  when  he  took  a* 
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second  opportunity  of  addressing  this  House 
on  the  pretence  of  placing  the  position  clearly 
before  the  people  of  the  country.  What  is  the 
history  of  Mansard?  It  is  kept  back  for  weeks 
in  order  that  members  of  the  Government  may 
Alter  and  amend  their  speeches,  and  send  them 
through  to  every  department  of  the  public 
service  for  correction  ;  and  I  say,  in  connection 
with  some  of  these  speeches,  that  there  is 
evidence  of  their  having  been  corrected  sub- 
sequently to  the  delivery  of  speeches  by  other 
members  of  this  House.  I  say  it  is  high 
time  that  Hansard  was  published  with  greater 
•despatch  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  or  else 
some  other  system  should  be  adopted.  The 
Premier  seems  to  be  in  a  jocular  mood,  and 
I  will  deal  with  him  presently.  I  said  last 
night,  when  the  Colonial  Treasurer  interrupted 
me,  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  some 
-daylight  into  these  figures.  He  retorted  in 
a  manner  essentially  peculiar  to  himself  that 
he  would  knock  daylight  out  of  members  of 
this  House.  Sir,  he  has  knocked  daylight 
pretty  well  out  of  this  House.  What  we  want 
is  daylight,  and  we  are  not  getting  it.  If  a 
person  knocks  daylight  out,  what  is  substi- 
tuted ?    Darkness. 

An  Hon.  Membbb. — Electric  light. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Well,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  send  the  electric  light  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  New  Zealand  just  yet, 
and,  unless  you  do  that,  I  do  not  think  the 
people  will  get  the  information  they  require. 
I  come  to  the  question  of  the  national  debt. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  Treasurer  that  the 
net  increase  of  the  national  debt  is  £1,556,000. 
Now,  is  that  statement  true  or  accurate  ?  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  put  before  us  in  this 
House  would  cause  the  public  to  believe  that 
that  was  the  whole  increase  of  the  public 
indebtedness  of  the  colony  between  1891  and 
1895.  The  Minister  of  Education,  who,  I  regret, 
is  not  present,  said  that  the  terms  **net"  and 
**  gross  public  debt"  were  not  misunderstood  by 
any  person  in  New  Zealand.  But  before  going 
on  to  show  that  they  are  so  misunderstood,  I 
will  quote  several  figures  to  show  the  increase 
of  the  national  debt  is  really  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  instead  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
X  will  show  it  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
from  his  own  Statement.  According  to  his 
own  tables  attached,  his  net  debt  in  1891 
was  £37,343,923,  and  his  net  debt  in  1895 
was  £39,635,032;  an  actual  net  increase  of 
£2,291,109  for  the  period,  and  not  £1,556,000 
as  asserted.  The  net  increase  is  £2,291,109. 
Coming  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  public  of  New  Zealand  are  deceived  by 
these  statements  with  regard  to  the  net  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt,  I  need  simply  refer 
to  members  of  this  House  who  show  by  their 
speeches  that  they  do  not  understand  it.  The 
Treasurer  said,  "The  other  day  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  threw  blame  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  borrowing."  Sir,  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer and  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  are  now  trying  to  impress  on  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  the  belief  that  they  are 
not  borrowing.  They  call  themselves  a  non- 
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borrowing  and  self-reliant  Government :  if  they 
called  themselves  a  borrowing  and  non-selN 
reliant  Government  it  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth.  Now,  this  is  what  the  honoorabie 
gentleman  I  was  going  to  refer  to  said 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — What  are  you  quoting 
from  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  am  quoting  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Millar's  in  the  Otago  Daiiy 
Times  of  the  26th  October,  1893. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
conmient  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— It  is  to  show  that 
the  Minister  of  Education,  in  saying  that  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  were  not  misled  by 
reading  **  net  increase  of  the  public  debt,"  as 
against  **  increase  of  the  net  public  debt,"  is 
wrong;  and  I  was  going  to  read  the  opinion. 
expressed  by  a  member  of  this  House,  who  did 
not  know  the  difference  : — 

*'  The  other  day  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
threw  blame  on  the  Government  for  borrowing ; 
but  he  would  show  that  the  Government  had 
done  no  borrowing.  In  the  year  1892,  under 
the  late  Mr.  Ballance,  the  national  debt  was 
decreased  by  £117,282." 

He  said  the  nation ai  debt  had  not  been  in- 
creased. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  debt  during 
that  year  was  increased  by  £322,000 ;  and  the 
people  were  deceived  by  this  statement  of  the 
honourable  and  illustrious  member  for  Chal- 
mers. I  should  like  also  to  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interest-payments.  Now,  these 
tables  which  are  attached  to  the  Financial 
Statement  are  not  accurate,  and  what  I  object 
to  in  connection  with  that  Statement  is  that 
we  are  not  given  this  accurate  information  by 
the  Government  —  not  even  in  their  own 
tables.  Can  the  Colonial  Treasurer  say  that 
these  tables  attached  to  the  Statement  are 
correct  ?  He  cannot  say  so.  Sir ;  he  does  not 
even  open  his  lips.  He  knows  that  the  State- 
ment is  not  correct,  and  I  challenge  him  to 
say  it  is  correct.  I  pause  for  a  reply.  That  ia 
the  information  given  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  correct.  He  has  understated  his  interest- 
payments  in  one  year  by  not  less  than  £60,000, 
and  not  one  of  those  interest  and  sinking-fund 
statements  is  correct. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  year  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  refer  particularly 
to  1895 ;  but  you  can  take  them  from  1890  to 
1895. 

An  Hon.  Member. — ^What  table  is  that  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— The  honourable 
gentleman's  own  Financial  Statement.  In  - 
1895,  he  says  here,  interest  and  sinking-fond 
payment  was  £1,656,970.  Now,  the  amount  was 
really  £1,716,898— is  that  not  so?— a  difference 
of  £60,000.  He  explained  in  the  most  laboured 
manner  the  other  night  that  this  difference 
was  owing  to  some  new  system  of  computing 
the  accounts.  Did  I  understand  the  honour- 
able gentleman  aright?  He  does  not  reply. 
He  knows,  Sir,  that  when  I  am  addressing  the 
House  his  best  defence  is  absolute  silence.  I 
am  challenging  the  honourable  member  on  his 
own  figures,  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to  say 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
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An  Hon.  Member.— Oh  t 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  will  withdraw  that 
if  unparliamentary,  and  put  it  in  another 
form.  This  is  a  serious  matter ;  it  is  a  matter 
•concerning  the  finances  of  the  colony.  We 
have  one  tahle  here  showing  the  interest  and 
sinking-fund  payments  which  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  know  to  he  correct,  and  I 
^  further  and  say  it  is  entirely  different  from 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  said  two  years 


ago  to  his  own  constituents.  At  VVinton  he 
told  us  what  the  interest  and  sinking  funds 
were,  and  there  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
paid  annually  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
correct  table  which  I  have  discovered,  but  en- 
tirely different  from  the  table  which  appears  in 
the  Financial  Statement,  which  I  now  publish, 
as  also  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ward  at 
Winton:— 


Mb.  Ward. 

MR.T. 
Mackjsnzis. 

Tears 
ended 

3l8t 

March, 

Amonnt 

of  Debentures 

and  Stock 

in 
Circulation. 

OrosB 

IndebtednsBB 

per  Head  of 

European 

Popolation. 

Amount  of 

Sinking  Fund 

accrued. 

Net 
Indebtedness. 

Net 

Indebtedness 

per  Head  of 

European 

Population; 

Annual 
Charge 
(Interest  and 
Sinking 
Fund). 

Actual 
Payments. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

& 
38,376,060 
38,667,950 
38,830,350 
38,718,068 
89.257,840 
39,826,415 
40,886,964 

&    s.    d. 
62  17  10 
62  10     1 
61  19    4 
60  14    8 
69  16    7 
58  17    0 
58  11    6 

& 
1,395,389 
1,883,432 
1,486,427 
1,037,862 
1,113,770 
951,924 
751,932 

36,979,661 
37,284,518 
37,343,923 
37,675,206 
38,144,070 
38,874,491 
39,635,032 

&   s.    d. 
60  12     2 
60    5     4 
59  11  11 
69     2    0 
68    2    7 
67    8  10 
67    9    9 

£ 
1,806,688 
1,851,421 
1,864,575 
1,842,686 
1,837,169 
1,873,682 
1,656,970 

£ 
1,833,494 
1,897,602 
1,828,252 
1,892,929 
1,821,128 
1,885,698 
1,716,898 

I  promised  to  let  some  light  into  the  State- 
ment, and  I  claim  now  that  I  have  done  so. 
Sir,  the  Premier  affects  to  understand  finance, 
hut  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  finance. 
When  at  Lyttelton  during  the  recess  he  made 
one  of  those  loud  and  inflated  speeches  which 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  delivering  to  the  un- 
thinking, and  he  said  to  the  people  there 
that  which  if  he  did  not  kDOW  to  oe  wrong 
he  ought  to  have  known.  He  told  them  that 
it  was  no  secret  that  the  Government  had 
made  two  millions  of  money  by  converting 
loans.  That  is  the  finance  of  the  honourable 
gentleman.  I  saw  a  very  good  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treasurer's  finance  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  the  other  day,  put  in  the  shape 
of  a  conundrum.  The  conundrum  was  this: 
'*  Why  are  the  Treasurer's  figures  like  a  wax- 
works exhibition  ?  "  The  reply  is, "  You  are  sup- 
posed to  admire  them,  but  they  will  not  stand 
touching."  Now,  Sir,  we  come  to  consider  the 
the  land-  and  income-tax.  We  have  at  last 
the  honourable  gentleman  discovering  that  it 
is  possible  under  this  system  to  carry  on 
fraud.  He  has  discovered,  Sir,  in  connection 
with  the  income-tax,  that  the  revenue  last 
year  was  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  £16,000. 
That,  Sir,  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  something 
like  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount; 
and  it  is  precisely  what  was  predicted  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  when  this  change  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation  occurred.  It  was  prophe- 
sied, and  he  had  light  from  many  authors  on 
the  subject.  We  fijad  in  every  country  where 
the  land-  and  income  -  tax  has  been  established 
that  there  has  been  a  system  of  evasions.  We 
had  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  economists  of 
the  day — John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Adam  Smith, 
and  more  modern  opinions  than  these.    They 


one  and  sJl  acknowledge  that  in  theory  the 
thing  is  fairly  good,  but  immediately  you  put 
it  in  practice  it  is  unfair  in  every  respect.  In 
England,  where  those  taxes  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years,  and  where  Parliamentary 
Committees  have  been  set  up  year  after  year  in 
order  to  remedy  the  defects  which  occurred,  the 
reports  that  have  been  submitted  from  these 
Committees  have  been  against  the  nature  and 
incidence  of  the  taxation  rather  than  against 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  levied ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  where  the  heaviest  incomes  were 
there  the  greatest  evasions  occurred.  It  was 
proved  that  in  the  case  of  income-tax  returns 
representing  something  like  forty-  four  millions 
the  incomes  of  the  individuals  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  one  millions,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  England  were  defrauded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taxation  on  not  less  than  fifty -seven 
millions.  This  amount  of  money  had  evaded 
taxation  altogether.  Let  us  apply  this  system 
even  in  this  colony.  You  have  a  system  of 
land-tax  under  which,  no  matter  whether  a 
farmer  is  successful  or  the  reverse,  he  has  to  pay 
taxation ;  and,  applied  to  other  incomes  and 
wealth,  the  payment  of  tax — the  levying  of  in- 
come-tax— is  only  contingent  upon  the  success 
of  their  investments.  I  will  take  two  instances 
that  have  just  come  under  my  notice  recently. 
One  is  under  the  operation  of  the  land-tax,  and 
the  other  is  under  the  operation  of  the  income- 
Q  AQ  tax.  The  income  under  the  land-tax 
amounted  to  £5,000  per  annum,  and 
the  tax  they  had  to  pay  came  to  £887 — 39.  in 
the  pound.  That  is  the  amount  of  taxation 
which  the  land  had  paid.  The  next  is  that  of 
a  company.  In  referring  to  this  company  and 
those  associated  with  it,  I  should  like  to  say 
this  :  I  have  the  very  greatest  respect  for  these 
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men,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  income  is 
other  than  has  been  returned  by  them.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  such  incomes  from  business 
to  utterly  evade  the  whole  of  the  taxation  If 
the  proprietors  think  fit.  That  position  I  have 
no  reason  to  apply  to  the  firm  I  now  refer  to. 
The  company  to  which  I  allilde  has  been  paying 
special  attention  to  the  Treasurer.  Telegrams 
were  flashed  all  the  way  from  Germany,  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  wisdom  in  connec- 
4don  with  his  Budget  proposals.  And  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  the  balance-sheet  of  the  firm  which 
I  refer  to  has  no  less  than  £214,000  invested  in 
'  this  business.  Last  year  they  showed  £40,000 
gross  profit,  but  the  net  profit  was  only  shown 
as  £261,  thereby  not  incurring  any  taxation. 
Now,  what  would  have  been  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  a  landowner  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances— that  is,  if  he  had  property  worth 
£214,000,  and  on  which  he  had  a  mortgage  of 
perhaps  £120,000,  £40,000  of  which  might  be 
improvements  and  stock  ?  This  is  the  position 
he  would  occupy  :  He  would  have  to  pay  taxa- 
tion, whether  successful  or  not,  of  £1,493,  and 
the  mortgagee  who  advanced  the  money  would 
have  to  pay  £500,  or  a  total  of  £1,993.  But  so 
far  as  firms  are  concerned,  is  there  any  such 
taxation  ?  We  will  suppose  they  have  a  mort- 
gage or  an  advance  amounting  to  £120,000: 
but  will  they  pay  £500  annually  of  taxation  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  would  have  to  pay 
little  more  than  half  what  the  same  amount 
of  money  would  pay  if  invested  in  land.  We 
ought  to  have  one  uniform  system :  either  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  on  all  income — that  is, 
say,  if  land  is  used ;  if  land  is  not  used  I  would 
make  a  special  exception  of  that — but,  in  the 
case  of  land  used,  either  you  should  have  the 
taxation  on  the  income  the  same  as  applied  to 
other  businesses,  or  else  you  should  place  busi- 
nesses on  the  same  basis  as  land.  If  commerce 
is  dull,  and  taxation  is  evaded,  it  comes  still 
more  heavily  on  the  farmer,  because  he  is  made 
to  pay  taxation  four  months  before  it  is  due. 
As  to  the  opinion  held  by  a  number  of  so-called 
Liberals  on  that  side  of  the  House  who  follow 
the  Government  unthinkingly  under  the  lead 
of  one  man,  the  Premier,  they  seldom  inquire 
into  a  subject,  but,  if  they  do,  they  think  land 
occupies  an  analogous  position  to  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs— that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  get  the  land,  and  that  gold  will  be  produced. 
But,  even  if  that  were  so,  the  policy  which 
the  Government  are  following  now  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  owner  of  the 
goose  in  the  fable :  they  are  steadily  endea- 
vouring to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  The  honourable  member  for  Ashley  ad- 
vocated the  system  of  a  graduated  income-tax, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  he  did  not  go  further 
in  that  matter.  As  to  the  advances,  we  are 
told  that  this  system  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  struggling  settlers  of 
New  Zealand ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  honourable  member  for  Ashley 
on  being  the  author  of  that  system.  He  said 
to  the  House  that  he  suggested  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment. This  system  is  supposed  to  aid  the 
struggling  settlers.  Are  the  struggling  settlers 
Mr,  T,  Mackenzie 


getting  the  money  now  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
When  the  Act  was  passed  it  was  supposed  that 
advances  would  be  made  up  to  three-fifths  of* 
the  value  of  properties.  They  have  advanced^ 
£300,000  on  a  security  of  £850,000.  They  have- 
taken  to  themselves  the  three-fifths  margin  of 
security,  and  have  only  advanced  to  the  extent 
of  three-eighths.  They  have  advajiced  £303,000, 
when  the  Act  permitted  them  to  advance- 
£530,000.  Of  course,  there  are  some  lease- 
holds in  connection  with  that,  but  they  have. 
only  advanced  on  leaseholds  some  £39,000. 
When  this  scheme  was  introduced  by  the 
Treasurer  it  was  said  that  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  were  going  to  get  assistance — that  the 
hungry  were  to  be  fed,  and  the  rich  Were  to 
be  sent  empty  away.  But  is  that  so?  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  the  rich  who  are 
being  fed,  and  the  hungry  are  being  sent 
empty  away.  Under  this  system  only  the  very 
**giltest"  of  gilt-edged  securities  are  accepted, 
and  it  follows  that  the  other  people  are  thrown 
upon  the  market  and  must  take  money  as  they 
can  get  it,  and  pay  high  rates  of  interest  for 
it;  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  Government  se- 
curing all  good  investments  prevents  outside 
men  from  getting  them  and  thereby  sharing 
risk  and  security ;  and,  secondly,  they  must 
borrow  taxed  money.  There  is  no  escape  from 
that  position,  and  therefore  I  think  that,  in- 
stead of  helping  the  most  needy  settlers,  it  is 
doing  quite  the  reverse.  They  claim  to  have 
reduced  charges.  They  have  done  so  in  some 
instances.  They  may  have  done  so,  but  they 
have  increased  the  rates  fourfold  above  the 
authority  given  by  this  House  to  charge.  We- 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
that  men  of  high  integrity  are  associated  with, 
the  department,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  have 
his  assurance.  The  Government  claim  to  have 
reduced  interest  on  money  in  consequence  of 
this  scheme.  If  they  have  reduced  interest  it 
is  no  more  than  ought  to  have  been  done  for  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  Three  years  ago  the 
Treasurer  said  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
he  could  get  5^  per  cent,  on  good  securities. 
They  had  twenty  millions  of  money  available 
for  investment  in  New  Zealand,  and  securities 
would  not  be  held.  That  statement,  however, 
was  not  accurate.  If  money  has  fallen  in  value 
it  is  no  leiss  than  what  the  Government  ought 
to  have  effected,  for  by  their  wild-cat  legis- 
lation they  had  frightened  capital  from  this 
country — driven  it  away  ;  and  when  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  tried  to  get  money  from  their 
institutions  here  they  found  that  every  penny 
had  been  used  by  this  Liberal  Government 
themselves.  Where  were  the  Public  Trust 
funds?  Where  was  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Fund?  Where  was  the  Post  Office 
Fund  ?  Why,  locked  up  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. And,  in  this  connection,  it  is  amazing 
to  me  why  the  insurers  in  the  Government 
Insurance  Department  continue  as  quiet  as 
they  have  been.  I  do  not  say  this  to  alarm  ■ 
the  people.  The  Premier  may  frown,  but  we 
are  accustomed  to  that.  I  say  I  am  astonished 
that  the  people  are  such  arrant  fools.  They 
put  their  money  into  the  Government  Insur- 
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4nce.  The  money  is  then  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  3^,  4,  and  4^  per  cent. ;  whereas, 
if  these  insurers  wish  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Government  Insurance  Department,  if 
they  wish  to  take  up  their  own  money,  they 
have  to  pay  7  per  cent.  The  bonuses  ought 
to  have  been  very  much  larger  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  The  insurers'  money 
should  have  been  let  out  at  5,  6,  and  7  on 
mortgage  on  good  security,  and  the  profits 
given  to  the  insurers  as  is  done  by  other 
companies.  The  Treasurer  is  making  a  note 
of  that,  and  is  getting  the  information  he  re- 
quires in  regard  to  it;  but  it  will  take  a  lot 
-of  information  to  put  the  people  of  the  conn- 
try  in  a  tranquil  state  in  this  connection. 
The  question  generally  of  advances  to  settlers 
is  one  of  some  importance  to  the  colony,  and 
if  properly  carried  out  such  a  measure  would 
have  been  fraught  with  great  good.  But 
what  is  the  position  ?  They  have  taxed  all 
money  on  mortgage.  A  person  can  invest 
money  in  almost  any  industry  without  being 
•afflicted  with  taxation,  but  if  he  puts  it  into 
mortgages  he  has  to  pay  a  largo  amount  of  tax. 
For  instance,  I  can  put  £7,500  into  a  bank  and 
draw  £300  a  year— I  pay  no  tax ;  but,  if  I  put 
that  same  £7,500  on  mortgage,  £31  5s.  tax  is< 
•<:harged.  Now  I  come  to  the  total  amount  ad- 
vanced on  mortgage  in  New  Zealand.  The  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  went  to  Auckland  and  said  that 
something  like  twenty-nine  millions  of  money 
were  advanced  in  New  Zealand  on  mortgage, 
and  that  the  average  rate  of  interest  was  7^  per 
cent.  He  says,  "  Under  my  great  and  brilliant 
scheme  I  am  going  to  reduce  the  interest  to 
the  whole  people";  that  money  is  paying 
li  per  cent.,  and  that  if  they  took  this  twenty- 
nine  millions  and  a  half  of  money  it  would 
mean  an  annual  saving  at  5  per  cent,  of  no 
less  than  £2,212,000 ;  and  then,  he  said,  what 
will  it  be  during  the  whole  of  the  currency? 
It  will  mean  a  saving  of  twenty-five  million 
pounds.  It  reminds  one  of  that  sanguine  vi- 
sionary. Colonel  Sellers,  in  "  The  Gilded  Age." 
That  gentleman  told  an  unpractical  youth 
-called  Washington  how  to  make  vast  fortunes. 
This  is  how  Colonel  Sellers  stated  his  case  : — 

"  *But  I'm  progressing,  and  before  many  weeks 
I  wager  the  country  will  ring  with  the  fame  of 
Eschol  Bellers's  Infallible  Oriental  Optic  Lini- 
ment and  Salvation  for  Sore  Eyes— the  Medical 
Wonder  of  the  Age  I  Small  bottles  fiCty  cents, 
•large  ones  a  dollar.  Average  cost,  five  and 
seven  cents  for  the  two  sizes.  The  first  year 
sell,  say,  ten  thousand  bottles  in  Missouri. 
«even  thousand  in  Iowa,  three  thousand  in 
Arkansas,  four  thousand  in  Kentucky,  six  thou- 
sand in  Illinois,  and  say  twenty-five  thousand 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Total,  fifty-five 
thousand  bottles ;  profit  clear  of  all  expenses, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  at  the  very  lowest  cal- 
culation. All  the  capital  needed  is  to  manu- 
facture the  first  two  thousand  bottles — say  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars— then  the  money 
would  begin  to  flow  in.  The  second  year,  sales 
would  reach  200,000  bottles— clear  profit,  say, 
1^75,000 — and  in  the  meantime  the  great  factory 
would  be  building  in  St.  Louis,  to  cost,  say, 


9100,000.  The  third  year  we  could  easilv  sell 
1,000,000  bottles  in  the  United  States  and ' 

** '  O,  splendid  ! '  said  Washington.  *  Let's 
commence  right  away — let's ' 

"  * 1,000,000  bottles  in  the  United  States 

—profit  at  least  9350,000— and  then  it  would 
begin  to  be  time 'to  turn  our  attention  toward 
the  real  idea  of  the  business.' 

"  *  The  real  idea  of  it !  Ain't  9350,000  a  year 
a  pretty  real ' 

" «  Stuff  I '  " 

He  adds:  "*We  then  cross  to  India,  and 
make  annual  income — well,  God  only  knows 
how  many  millions  and  millions  apiece ! ' "  The 
youthful  Washington  was  dazed  and  bewildered. 
Colonel  Sellers  went  on, — 

**  *  That's  nothing.  Here's  the  Rothschilds' 
ptopositlon — this  is  between  you  and  me,  you 
understand ' 

"  Washington  nodded  three  or  four  times  im- 
patiently, and  his  glowing  eyes  said,  *  Yes,  yes 
— ^hurry — I  understand ' 

"  * for  I  wouldn't  have  it  get  out  for  a 

fortune.  They  want  me  to  go  in  with  them  on 
the  sly — ^agent  was  here  two  weeks  ago  about  it 
— go  in  on  the  sly'  [voice  down  to  an  impres- 
sive whisper  now] ,  *  and  buy  up  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  wild-oat  banks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tacky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri — notes  of  these 
banks  are  at  all  sorts  of  discount  now — average 
discount  of  the  hundred  and  thirteen  is  forty- 
four  per  cent. — ^buy  them  all  up,  you  see  ;  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  I 
Whiz  1  the  stock  of  every  one  of  those  wild  oats 
would  spin  up  to  a  tremendous  premium  before 
you  could  turn  a  handspring — profit  on  the 
speculation  not  a  dollar  less  than  forty  mil- 
lions!'" 

And,  by  the  way,  it  is  strange  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  in  Dunedin  was  compared  to 
Rothschild :  he  was  told  in  the  financial  world 
his  ncbme  was  known  as  well  as  that  of  Roth- 
schild ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  attach  that 
name,  and  up  would  go  the  stock,  and  it  would 
sell  at  forty  million  dollars.  That  was  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  Colonel  Sellers,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  Colonial  Treasurer  follows  closely  on 
those  lines.  I  ask  the  Treasurer,  in  all  serious- 
ness, if  he  would  give  £20,000,000  for  the 
£29,500,000  in  New  Zealand.  He  would  not. 
I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  not  here, 
because  I  wanted  to  devote  a  little  attention 
to  him.  I  am  astonished  to  see  in  this  Budget 
no  reference  whatever  made  to  the  Labour 
Department.  In  previous  years  pages  were  de- 
voted to  it,  but  it  is  not  even  mentioned :  and 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  Midland  Railway. 
I  am  astonished  there  is  not  a  page  or  so  de- 
voted to  the  labour  question.  I  find,  however, 
that  a  very  voluminous  document  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  by  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment, but  which  the  public  do  not  see  much 
of,  and  in  this  document  there  is  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  information.  We  have  informa- 
tion first  of  all  regarding  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  the  unemployed.  We  are  told  that 
labour  under  the  present  Minister  of  Labour 
has  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  curse.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  has   repealed   the  cuise 
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?ronounoed  upon  man,  and  amended  the  text, 
'hat  is  what  this  wonderful  man  has  done. 
This  is  the  sentence  that  refers  to  it : — 

** There  is  one  thing  certain — namely" — 
under  me,  of  course — **  that  labour  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  curse  but  a  blessing;  and  it  is 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  hardy  and  stalwart  men 
begging  that  they  might  have  a  chance  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  to  eat  bread." 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  Government  is  weak 
in,  it  is  in  scriptural  quotations.  This  is  not 
the  scriptural  quotation  at  all;  they  have  re- 
pealed the  curse  and  amended  the  text  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  "  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brows," 
but  *'  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread." 

Hon.  Members. — No,  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— The  text  is,  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  The 
Premier,  who  paid  that  distinguished  visit  to 
Parihaka,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  the 
white  crane,  told  Te  Whitt  the  world  waA  made 
in  seven  days.  We  were  always  instructed  that 
it  took  six  days  to  make  the  world.  We  hear  a 
gpreat  deal  about  the  question  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  our  public  schools — we 
might  well  begin  by  introducing  it  into  our 
Cabinet ;  and  I  would  also  recommend  the 
Government  to  carefully  study  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments with  a  view  to  observing  the  same. 
Again,  I  say  I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of  Labour 
is  not  present,  because  I  could  very  soon  place 
at  his  door  the  reason  why  employment  is  so 
hard  to  find.  There  are  a  few  little  lines  I 
wish  to  deliver  for  his  edification.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  talks  a  deal  about  labour,  and 
from  his  inexperience  can  teach  everybody 
everything : — 

Who  bas  hie  bands  as  white  as  sqow  ? 

Bandom  B b  the  ranter,  O I 

And  who  could  toil  ne'er  undergo? 

Bandom B b  the  ranter,  Of 

Yet  who'll  teach  you  how  to  reap  a  crop. 

To  build  a  ship,  or  firewood  chop, 

And  where  and  when  to  shut  your  shop  ? 

Bandom  B s  the  ranter,  0 1 


Bandom  B s  the  ranter,  0 1 

Our  witty,  dear  enchanter,  O ! 

Come,  let  us  quaflf 

A  Bhandy-gaff 


To  Bandom  B s  the  ranter,  O ! 

This,  I  believe,  was  written,  shall  we  say?  by 
the  poet  laureate  of  the  House,  the  honourable 
member  for  New  Plymouth.  The  names  of  the 
honourable  member  for  New  Plymouth  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  have  been  coupled  with 
poetry.  They  are  the  twin  poets  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  was  looking  over  the  initials  of  the 
Iionourable  member  for  New  Plymouth  and 
those  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  I  find  that 
the  initials  of  W.  Pemper  Reeves  and  E.  M. 
Smith  spell  out — by  eliminating  the  non- 
aristocratic  name  Smith — pretty  nearly  the 
aristocratic  middle  name  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  "  Pemper,"  W.  Pemper  R.  So  that 
the  Minister  of  Labour  is  much  more  closely 
associated  with  the  poet  laureate  of  the  House 
than  he  anticipated.  Then,  I  should  have 
liked  to  speak  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
connection  with  his  trip  to  Australia.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  *' straight-out  socialist"  in 
Mr.  T.  Mackenzie 


Melbourne,   but  tapered    down,  as   our   poet^ 
laureate  puts  it : — 

Who  to  Melbourne  gay  did  go? 

.  BamblingB 6  the  rover,  O! 

Who  burned  with  sooialistic  glow? 

Bambling  B s  the  rover,  O I 

Who,  socialistic  overproof , 

Game  back,  reduced,  with  stealthy  hoof,. 

And  tapered  down,  to  shun  reproof? 

Bandom  B s  the  rover,  0 1 

Our  wandering  bright  enchanter,  O ! 
Bo  full  of  merry  banter,  0! 

Once  more,  dear  chaps. 

With  no  heel-taps. 
To  Bandom  B b  the  rover,  Ol 

That  was  the  famous  trip  when  the  honourable 
gentlemsm  had  Lascars  lacing  his  boots,  though 
now  he  goes  so  deadly  against  the  Chinamen^ 
and  is  making  a  raid  against  them  because 
they  undersell  in  fruit  and  other  things.  Bat 
why  does  he  attack  them  now  ?  They  are  a  con- 
stantly-diminishing quantity.  Some  six  years- 
ago  we  had  five  hundred  more  than  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  are  constantly  going, 
down.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
head  ofiicers  of  his  own  department  are  the 
chief  patrons  of  these  Celestials.  Then,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  objects  to  information  being, 
given  to  him  in  connection  with  a  department. 
He  says  people  have  had  the  presumption  to 
advise  him.  But  I  understood  that  long  ago 
he  had  settled  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Years  ago  he  told  us  in  Christchurch 
that  the  '*  unemployed "  difficulty  had  been 
grappled  with  and  settled  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner.  The  Premier  also  told  us  the  *'  unem- 
ployed" difficulty  was  grappled  with  and  got 
over.  We  know  there  are  more  unemployed  in 
New  Zealand  now  than  ever  we  had  before. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  a  fact — there 
has  been  more  real  distress  during  the  past 
winter  than  there  had  been  ever  before.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  the  West  Coast  is  concerned, 
I  can  quite  understand  things  being  better, 
because.  Sir,  he  sends  his  pets  down  to  Milfotd 
Sound,  pays  them  10s.  a  day  for  easy  work, 
and  pays  £6,000  for  making  a  road  that  might 
have  been  made  for  as  many  hundreds.  He 
makes  a  road  over  a  piece  of  country  that  is 
swept  by  avalanches.  In  these  alpine  regions 
you  should  select  country  for  a  road  which  is 
entirely  free  from  snowslips  and  avalanches. 
They  have  taken  the  road  under  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  where  every  season,  as  the  snow 
melts,  millions  of  tons  of  d€bris  are  carried 
down,  and  sweep  everything  before  them.  The 
honourable  gentleman  sent  an  Engineer  down 
there  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  that  gentle- 
man reported  that  he  had  seen  traces  of  an 
avalanche  there  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— A  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  happened  to  be 
there  the  very  night  that  avalanche  came  down. 

Hon.  Members. — When  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  refer  to  the 
avalanche  that  occurred  in  the  year  1881. 
As  far  as  the  permanency  of  this  road  selected 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  permanency  what- 
ever in  connection  with  it.  Then,  we  have 
this  Labour  Beport— a  pretty  production  it  is, 
worthy  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  it  ema- 
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nates.  The  honourable  gentleman  knew  very 
well  I  was  going  to  speak  to-night,  and  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  come  into  the  House. 
I  believe  he  is  staying  out  on  purpose.  This 
is  what  he  says.  He  must  have  a  smack  at  the 
landowners.  What  a  red  rag  is  to  a  bull,  such 
are  the  landowners  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
He  talks  about  the  landowners  in  this  precious 
production  as  follows:  '*I  am  afraid  the  ex- 
pression, *Go  and  get  work  from  the  Govern- 
ment you  put  in,'  has  only  been  too  frequently 
used,"  et  cetera^  tapering  down  the  remark 
afterwards;  but  still  there  is  the  suggestion. 
Sir,  that  is  oji  ad  captandum  statement  worthy 
of  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  We  know 
what  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  is 
with  regard  to  the  landowners  of  this  colony. 
He  stated  on  the  hustings  that  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable to  put  the  whole  taxation  of  New  Zealand 
on  the  landowners  of  New  ZeeJand. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb. — No. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— That  is  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  said. 

An  Hon.  Member. — When  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— You  will  find  it  in 
the  LyttelUm  Times  in  1887 ;  and  I  say  that  a 
statement  of  that  sort 

An  Hon.  Member. — He  denied  it. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Of  course ;  but  who 
pays  much  attention  to  Ministerial  denials? 
This  Minister  of  Labour  sends  his  Bills  down 
to  Ghristchurch  to  a  select  coterie  of  labour 
organizations  there.  They  are  supposed  to  re- 
vise these  Bills  and  correct  them ;  bat  members 
of  this  House,  who  arc  returned  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  who  have  a  right  first  of  all  to  see 
the  legislation  that  is  proposed,  are  denied  the 
right  of  seeing  these  mea.sures  at  all.  Measures 
of  large  interest  to  the  employers  as  well 
as  to  the  workers  were  submitted  to  workers, 
and  when  the  employers  of  labour  wanted  to 
get  these  very  Bills  they  were  denied  them, 
although  hundreds  of  these  same  Bills  were 
spread  broadcast  among  the  labour  organiza- 
tions of  the  colony  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  am  sorry  the  time  has 
gone  on.  I  have  not  yet  got  through  half 
of  the  matter  I  meant  to  go  into  to-night. 
I  intended  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
tariff.  The  Minister  of  Labour  asked  us 
to  say  where  the  increase  of  the  tariff  would 
come  in.  I  say  that  undoubtedly  that  tariff 
means  increased  burdens  on  the  workers  of 
New  Zealand  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  per 
annum,  and  I  am  absolutely  amazed  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  declared  that  only  £10,000 
was  to  be  raised.  He  showed  as  much  igno- 
rance of  this  tariff  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
did  of  the  tariff  of  Canada  when  he  made  his 
report  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  treaty 
to  this  House.  He  says  there  is  only  £10,000 
to  be  raised.  I  will  tell  the  House  where  he 
has  put  down  £8,000,  and  there  is  actuaUy 
£32,000  on  that  very  item,  which  is  distinct, 
and  cannot  be  denied,  in  connection  with  the 
imports  of  the  colony.  I  will  give  the  items. 
There  is  now  to  be  10  per  cent,  on  cotton 
piece-goods.  I  see  here  from  statistics  that 
cflJicoes,  white  and  grey,  amount  to  £123,000 


admitted  free:  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  10 
per  cent.  That  means  £12,300  on  that  item 
alone.  The  next  item  is  cotton  shirtings. 
Fifty-three  thousand  pounds'  w6rth  of  these 
were  imported  free  last  year :  now  10  per  cent, 
is  to  be  placed  upon  them :  that  is  £5,300.  Cor- 
duroy, £17,000  imported;  that  means  nearly 
£170  on  that :  moleskins,  £19,000  imported  ; 
£2,000  on  that:  unenumerated, £32.000 ;  that  at* 
10  per  cent,  is  £3,200.  Then,  we  have  no  end  ol 
Bti&  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  I 
have  computed  that,  and  take  only  half :  that 
makes  £8,000,  or  a  total  of  £32,000.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  puts 
that  down  at  £8,000  only— less  than  what  he 
would  get  from  one  item  alone.  A  lot  of  ad 
captandum  nonsense  is  put  into  the  Statement. 
Luxuries,  he  states,  are  to  be  taxed,  and  the 
poor  people  are  to  be  let  off.  He  talks  of  silks 
and  furs.  The  total  revenue  from  furs  is  only 
£107 :  what  increase  will  that  be !  Yet,  as  a^ 
matter  of  fact,  neither  silk  nor  furs  are  in- 
creased at  all.  You  would  think  from  his 
Statement  he  was  reducing  the  duties  on  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  is 
actually  increasing  them  in  every  shape  and 
form.  That  horrid  bell  has  just  gone.  I  cannot 
proceed.  The  gag  will  save  the  Government 
from  a  full  criticism.  The  whole  thing  is  hope- 
less: you  cannot  discuss  this  Statement  with 
the  time-limit.  It  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
hopeless  to  discuss  this  tariff  with  this  time- 
limit. 

Mr.  G ABBOLL.— Sir,  it  is  not  often  I  trouble 
the  House  on  subjects  touching  the  finance 
of  the  country,  but  I  have  a  grievance  against 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  last  spoke.  He 
intimated  to  us  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he 
was  going  to  let  daylight  into  this  Budget,, 
and,  taking  his  assurance  for  it,  I  did  not  pro- 
vide myself  with  the  necessary  notes  to  help 
one  through  the  Budget ;  but.  Sir,  I  am  con- 
siderably surprised  at  the  honourable  gentle- 
man,  because  I  think  the  whole  House  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  myself,  that  he  would,  any 
way,  devote  more  than  five  minutes  to  the 
tariff  proposals  of  the  Government. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Ten. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  — Sir,  the  whole  colony 
has  been  looking  forward  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  opinion  as  to  the  readjustment  of 
the  tariff.  He  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  took  a 
very  active  paxt  in  the  deliberations  and  in- 
vestigations necessary  to  be  made  by  the  said 
Commission.  Sir,  we  have  not  got  the  opinion 
of  the  honourable  gentleman;  we  have  not 
had  it  to-night.  We  only  see  in  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  he  dissented 
from  his  fellow  -  Commissioners  on  certain 
matters.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  inclined  to  travel  on  protectionist  linesr 
and  therefore,  being  a  Free-trader  himself,  he 
could  not  join  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
them.  Sir,  we  wanted  more  information  than 
that  from  the  honourable  gentleman,  and,  th^ 
occasion  having  arisen  this  evening  on  an  im- 
portant debate  like  this,  I  think  he  has  been 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  this  House  and  t<^ 
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honourable  members  in  not  affording  his  views, 
which  have  been  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to.  What  did  his  speech  consist  of  ?  Has  he 
criticized  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.  — Give  me  another 
tialf-hour. 

Mr.  CARROLL.— Has  he  knocked  daylight 

QQ  into  it?  Not  at  all.  I  think  he  de- 
'  voted  some  twenty  minutes  to  twit- 
ting the  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  with  having  changed  his  views  —  with 
having  given  strong  utterances  as  against  the 
Oovernment  before  half-past  five  and  altered 
his  tone  after  half -past  seven.  Sir,  we  want 
more  than  this  in  discussing  a  Budget  of  this 
importance.  We  do  not  want  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  rush  into  Scripture  either. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— It  does  not  suit  you. 

Mr.  CARROLL. —No;  for  the  ignorance 
•displayed  by  the  honourable  gentleman  when 
he  did  travel  in  that  direction  was  rather 
amusing.  He  takes  the  present  Government  to 
iiask  for  being  wanting  in  knowledge  of  scrip- 
tural matters ;  but  he  himself  should  be  better 
learned,  I  think,  before  he  reproves  other 
people. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— What  was  incor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CARROLL.— First  of  all  the  honourable 
gentleman  likened  my  friend  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer to  Jacob,  then  he  altered  it  and  called 
him  Joseph,  and  he  said  Joseph  was  like  the 
Colonial  Treasurer — a  dreamer.  I  think  every 
one  will  agree  with  me  that  Joseph  was  not  a 
dreamer ;  I  think,  if  I  remember  correctly,  he 
-was  a  man  who  interpreted  dreams.  And, 
moreover,  the  comparison  was  not  very  happy 
for  the  honourable' gentleman.  He  tried  to 
make  out  that  because  Joseph  had  fallen  from 
favour  with  his  brethren,  and  they  'Spitted" 
him,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  now  be  so 
treated  by  his  brethren  and  put  in  a  hole. 
Now,  I  think  if  any  man  was  an  eminent  man 
in  those  times  Joseph  was  that  man  ;  he  was  a 
man  of  brains,  and  a  good  colonial  treasurer. 
When  he  took  his  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  affairs 
of  the  country  were  very  much  depressed,  and 
they  wanted  a  man  skilled  in  finance.  They 
'wanted  a  man  who  could  inaugurate  a  new 
policy,  to  drive  the  country  ahead  and  let  day- 
light into  the  darkness  of  Egypt.  And,  Sir, 
Joseph  was  that  very  man.  What  was  his 
policy?  How  did  the  grain  industry  improve 
underthe  administration  of  Joseph  ?  What 
preparation  did  he  make  for  seven  years  of  bad 
times?  Who  was  responsible  for  bringing  in 
-successively  the  seven  years  of  plenty  ?  Joseph. 
I  do  not  think  the  honourable  gentleman  could 
have  hit  upon  a  better  parallel  than  he  did  to 
place  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer in  an  exalted  light  in  connection  with 
his  fiscal  policy.  Then,  Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  began  lecturing  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  him  (Mr.  Meredith)  about  changing 
his  views  on  politics.  Well,  I  do  not  see  that 
that  has  much  to  do  with  the  present  question; 
and,  taking  the  history  of  this  colouy,  so  far  as 
its  eminent  men  are  concerned,  counting  even 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  the  views 
Mr,  Carroll 


of  members  after  being  long  in  Parliament 
must  necessarily  undergo  changes  compatible 
with  the  chfibnges  and  developments  of  the  age 
and  times  in  which  they  live.  Indeed,  the 
same  remark  might  apply  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  case,  for  I  believe  that  when  he 
first  entered  Parliament  he  entered  it  as  an 
ardent  and  pledged  supporter  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CARROLL.— That  is  what  I  have  been 
told. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— I  cannot  allow  such  a  term 
as  that  used  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Clutha. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  — Probably  the  honourable 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  explain  my  object 
in  alluding  to  it.    I  acoept  his  statement. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.— No— it  is  the  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Clutha  that  is  lacking  in  that  courtesy  that  is 
due  by  one  honourable  member  to  another. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— I  withdraw  the  ex- 
pression which 'is  unparliamefntary ;  but  this  is 
not  the  first  time,  I  may  say,  that  members  of 
the  Government  have  stated  what  is  distinctly 
and  absolutely  incorrect.  Because  the  very 
first  question  put  to  me  on  the  hustings  was 
if  I  was  going  to  support  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and 
my  reply,  which  is  recorded  in  the  first  speech  I 
made, — and  it  was  the  same  in  every  speech, — 
was  that  I  should  go  to  Wellington  absolutely 
and  entirely  unpledged — that  I  should  go  there 
to  support  the  policy  I  then  enunciated ;  but 
that,  if  the  choice  was  between  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson  and  Sir  Robert  Stout,  my  inclinations 
were  decidedly  towards  Sir  Robert  Stout,  bat 
that  I  should  follow  any  Ministry  that  would 
carry  out  the  policy  I  had  enunciated.  I  should 
just  like  to  say  this 

Mr.  SPEAKER. — I  cannot  allow  personal 
remarks  to  be  too  long  when  interrupting  the 
honourable  member  in  possession  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL. — I  accept  that  explanation ; 
and,  in  all  fairness,  I  may  tell  the  honourable 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  but  was  told  that  was  so.  However, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  large  subject  like 
the  present  one,  touching  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  colony,  and  when  we  have 
submitted  this  large  and  important  question 
for  criticism, — for  the  fair  and  honest  criticism 
of  the  House, — I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  to  digress,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  wounding  another  man's  feelings,  to 
say  that  he  has  held  different  views  from  those 
he  holds  now.  It  was  therefore  as  a  *'  set-off  " 
that  I  alluded  to  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
having  likewise  changed.  Sir,  the  criticism  of 
this  Budget  has  not  been  of  the  most  elevating 
character  so  far.  I  must,  however,  compliment 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City  on  the 
able  speech  he  delivered.  In  fact,  I  listened 
to  it  with  pleasure.  It  revealed  some  large 
and  important  features  of  the  question.  Bat, 
although  I  greatly  admired  the  skill  with  which 
he  tried  to  show  that  the  official  figures  in  the 
Budget  were  wrong — that  the  surplus  was  not 
a  surplus,  but  a  deficit— still,  I  am  constrained 
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"to  rely  more  upon  the  official  records  and  upon 
the  official  figures  produced  in  the  Budget  than 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  those  offered  to  us  last 
evening  by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
"City.  However,  before  I  proceed  in  that  direc- 
tion, having  mentioned  the  tariff  just  now,  and 
my  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  honour- 
able member  for  Glutha  not  having  given  us 
information  about  it  from  his  point  of  view, 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  setting  my 
honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer  right. 
It  was  stated  last  night  that  he  had  not  read 
the  tariff — that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  Canadian  tariff;  and  when  he  got  up  in 
his  place  and  stated  that  he  had  brought  the 
tariff  out  with  him,  and  had  it  in  his  pocket, 
-that  explanation  was  received  derisively  with 
eheers.  Sir,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  the 
•Canadian  tariff  in  his  possession  —  the  tariff 
for  1894.  He  brought  it  out  with  him,  and 
fae  discussed  it  with  his  colleagues.  It  is  true 
^at  by  some  mistake  or  another  committed  by 
the  department,  and  which  can  be  explained, 
the  wrong  table  was  put  in  the  Financial 
Statement.  There  is  no  question  about  that: 
the  wrong  tariff  has  been  printed ;  anyway  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  will  explain  that  fully  him- 
self, besause  the  department  has  accounted  to 
liim  for  the  mistake,  and  how  it  arose.  But, 
lest  people  should  doubt  the  word  of  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  when  he  said  that  he  had  in  his 
pocket  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1894, — and  it  was 
upon  thab  tariff  that  he  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  colleagues  and  based  his  proposals  in 
connection  with  the  treaty, — I  offer  this  assur- 
ance to  them  now. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  honourable  member  has 
got  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  WARD. — Does  the  honourable  gentle- 
man say  that  I  have  not  got  it  ? 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— I  say  that  you  have  got  the 
wrong  one. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  have  the  1894  tariff  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  CARROLL.— The  point  the  Opposition 
have  endeavoured  to  make  has  been  to  throw  as 
much  obloquy  on  the  Colonial  Treasurer  as  pos- 
sible. They  have  attempted  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  his  visit  to  the  Home- 
country  on  business  closely  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony ;  and  the  criticism  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Patea,  in  that  respect, 
was  not  of  that  character  that  we  should  like 
to  hear  from  him.  The  honourable  gentleman, 
in  his  satirical  style,  tried  to  place  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  he 
harked  back  again  to  the  subject  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  utterances  in  the  Old  Country,  and 
to  the  remarks  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  there.  He  has  made  charges  against 
my  colleague.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  has  been 
tried  in  this  House  three  or  four  times  this  ses- 
sion, and  he  has  been  unhesitatingly  acquitted 
''by  this  House.  Still,  every  conceivable  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Patea  to  raise  the  question  again  ;  and 
•it  must  be  api>arent  to  every  one  in  the  House 
^hat  the  principal  point  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 


position in  this  debate  is  their  attack  on  my 
honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
Sir,  they  have  charged  him  with  felonious  in- 
tent, and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  clothe  him 
in  criminality.  Even  so  that  they  should  lose 
nought  of  their  purpose  they  have  had  to  estab- 
lish a  special  phraseology,  so  as  to  escape  the 
Standing  Orders,  in  their  endeavour  to  blacken 
his  character  in  regard  to  his  visit  to  the  Old 
Country.  As  affecting  his  financial  operations 
there  he  has  been  charged  with  endeavouring 
to  deceive  the  Home  public  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  loan  successful.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  and  justice  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer, 
it  should  be  admitted  that  on  his  return  he  re- 
plied to  all  the  charges  that  were  set  up  against 
him,  and  he  has  given  an  emphatic  denial  to 
what  it  is  stated  he  said  in  the  Old  Country ; 
and,  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  I 
think  his  word  should  have  been  accepted  at 
the  time. 

An  Hon.  Member. — He  gave  three  or  four 
explanations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  —  In  his  last  speech  on 
this  subject  in  the  House  he  said  that  he 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  using  words  to 
convey  the  meaning  attributed  to  them;  but 
what  be  meant  was  that  there  were  unpledged 
securities  in  London,  against  which  money 
conld  be  borrowed,  not  for  the  current  ne- 
cessities of  the  colony,  but  in  case  a  national 
crisis  arose.  I  think  he  made  the  matter 
very  clear,  and  beyond  a  doubt.  He  said  that 
he  never  used  those  words  with  the  intention 
charged  to  him,  and  that  there  were*  several 
sentences  following  in  his  speech,  which  ex- 
plained the  meaning  at  the  time  of  what  he 
said,  which  had  not  been  reported.  Take  the 
British  Atistralasian,  in  which  the  honourable 
gentleman's  remarks  appeared,  and  that  par- 
ticular sentence  so  much  has  been  made  of. 
If  honourable  members  will  follow  it  down 
two  or  three  paragraphs  they  will  come  to  this 
expression,  made  use  of  by  the  Treasurer: 
"Fortunately  the  contingency  did  not  arise." 
The  contingency  the  honourable  gentleman 
referred  to  was  in  consonance  with  his  ex- 
planation all  the  way  through :  that  weks,  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis,  he  said  that  the  country  was  sufficiently 
fortified  from  his  point  of  view,  as  they  had 
three  millions  of  unpledged  securities,  against 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  national  crisis,  they 
could  raise  the  money. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Where  is  that  in  his 
speech  ? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  — That  was  the  Colonial 
Treasurer's  explanation  ;  but  what  appears  in 
his  speech  is  this :  Some  sentences  lower  down, 
I  believe— on  the  same  page — he  is  found  to 
utter  the  following  words  :  "  Happily  the  con- 
tingency did  not  arise."  What  contingency 
did  that  refer  to  ?  To  a  national  contingency, 
not  to  a  mere  financial  risk,  or  to  any  insuffi- 
ciency of  money,  which  might  be  made  up  to 
obviate  our  collection  of  the  land-tax.  I  be- 
lieve the  contingency  there  mentioned  is  clear 
enough,  and  that  it  pointed  to  the  national 
crisis  which  might  have  occurred;  and  it    8 
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strengthened  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  or 
not  long  before,  as  we  all  know,  there  had  been 
great  financial  disturbances  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  there  had  been  a  smashing  of  banks 
in  all  directions,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
well  aware  of  what  had  occurred.  Had  the 
people  of  Australia  been  prepared  for  those 
crises,  and  had  they  been  tlioroughly  fortified, 
as  they  should  have  been,  those  crises  could 
not  have  occurred  to  the  extent  that  they  did. 
Following  upon  that,  we  had  our  securities  sent 
to  the  Old  Country,  where  we  could  raise  money 
against  them  if  the  colony  seriously  required 
it.  I  find  that  this  explanation  is  afforded  all 
the  way  through  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and 
that  each  particular  circumstance  is  explained. 
And  the  only  unfortunate  part  is  this :  that 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  did  not  immediately 
add  the  explanation  that  was  necessary  at  the 
time  in  order  that  it  might  appear  in  the 
newspapers  in  its  proper  place.  When  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  returned  here  he  was  met, 
as  I  have  already  said,  by  a  series  of  charges. 
He  was  confronted  by  his  own  words,  and  a 
colour  and  construction  were  put  upon  them 
that  were  not  intended.  It  was  stated  that  he 
had  attempted  to  deceive  the  London  public. 
Sir,  the  case  is  explained,  and  the  explanation 
is  full  and  clear.  The  honourable  gentleman 
stated  before  the  whole  House  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  deceive,  and  that,  although  it  might 
not  appear  clear  to  honourable  members,  he 
had  no  intention  of  stating  what  was  attributed 
to  him.  Those  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
made  these  statements  should,  in  justice  to  the 
Treasurer,  accept  his  explanation,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  matter  should  come  up  again.  Sir, 
we  have  been  charged  with  having  produced 
a  Budget  that  has  no  policy  in  it  whatever.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  Budget  is  pregnant 
with  policy.  For  instance,  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  treaties  with  other  countries.  And  with 
what  object,  Sir  ?  With  the  object  of  enlarg- 
ing e^nd  expanding  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries.  It  indicates  this :  that 
we  are  emerging  from  the  narrow  bounds — the 
environments  in  which  the  country  is  living ; 
and,  if  we  are  going  to  do  any  good  at  all  for 
the  country  and  its  people,  it  can  only  be  by 
establishing  healthy  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries on  a  commercial  basis.  No  one  is  bold 
enough  on  either  side  to  make  it  a  direct 
issue  between  protection  and  free- trade.  The 
majority  of  this  House  is,  I  think,  inclined 
to  fair-trade.  I  believe  a  majority  is  anxious 
that  we  should  have  commercial  and  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
Coming  to  a  few  facts  with  regard  to  our  coun- 
try, the  land  is  being  settled  upon,  settlement 
is  advancing  very  rapidly,  and  the  amount  of 
our  exports  and  of  our  staple  commodities  is 
increa.sing  tremendously. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Oh  ! 

Mr.  GARKOLL.— They  may  not  be  in  value, 
but  in  volume  there  is  a  tremendous  increase. 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  our  increasing  within 
ourselves?  What  is  our  own  power  of  consump- 
tion ?  It  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  what 
Mr.  Carroll 


we  can  produce.  What  must  we  live  on  ?  ^e 
must  find  outside  markets.  Why  should  we  be 
restricted  to  the  one  market  of  the  Old  Country?' 
The  more  markets  that  we  can  find  for  the  dis- 
posal of  our  products,  the  better,  surely,  is  it 
for  the  colony.  Therefore,  as  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  I  think  the  Budget  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  for  it  encourages  and  proposes  to 
establish  treaties  with  other  countries  in  regard 
to  certain  things  which  we  think  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  us.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
our  staple  products:  take  wool.  Wool  at  the 
present  time  is  fetching  a  very  low  price. 
Although  I  say  the  volume  of  our  products  far 
exceeds  what  it  has  been  hitherto,  yet,  though 
we  get  little  or  nothing  for  our  wool,  if  we  can 
establish  a  market  in  Canada  it  would,  with- 
out doubt,  enhance  our  returns  then.  Canada, 
will  not  receive  a  greater  benefit  from  a  re- 
ciprocal treaty  with  New  Zealand  than  we 
shall  get,  and  honourable  gentlemen  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  on  what  lines  they  are  justi- 
fied in  their  contention.  It  was  said  by  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  Canadian  tariff,  the  very 
product  which  we  wish  to  arrange  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  into  that  country,  and  which  is  our 
most  important  one — that  is,  wool — is  already 
admitted  free.  Now,  I  learn,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  1894,  which  is  quoted,  that  it  does  not 
alter  the  position  at  all— that  a  great  market  is 
open  in  Canada  for  our  woollens  and  our  wool. 
They  have  a  large  population  there ;  it  is  a  very 
large  country,  immense  in  area,  but  it  is  not, 
as  a  sheep-growing  country,  to  bo  compared 
with  New  Zealand.  So,  if  we  can  by  treaty  or  by 
arrangement  with  Canada  establish  a  market 
there  for  our  wool  and  other  things  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  Budget,  I  think  the  benefit  to 
us  will  be  far-reaching.  That  is  one  important 
thing.  Then,  we  have  also  a  treaty  with  South 
Australia.  Well,  if  we  are  able  to  improve 
our  trade  relations  with  a  country  like  South 
Australia,  why  should  we  not  do  it?  If  we 
can  find  a  market  there  for  some  of  the  things 
we  are  growing  in  this  colony,  and  which 
at  the  present  time  we  cannot  dispose  of,  why 
should  we  not,  in  the  interest  of  the  producers^ 
the  settlers,  and  the  farmers,  make  an  attempt 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  business  rela- 
tions which  would  lead  to  a  fair  reciprocity  of 
trade  ?  When  we  come  to  comparing  one  article 
with  another,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  sending  one  thing  free  as 
against  another,  that  can  be  well  discussed  when 
we  come  to  the  tariff  itself  :  when  we  deal  with 
each  particular  article,  and  when  I  think  the 
opinion,  judgment,  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  many  members  of  this  House  will  be  of 
very  great  service  indeed.  But  to  go  into  each 
item,  and  to  explain  how  it  would  affect  one 
country  should  it  be  admitted  free,  and  another 
should  it  not  be  admitted  free,  is  not  possible 
in  a  general  criticism  of  the  Statement.  Now 
in  regard  to  the  advances  to  settlers.  A  great 
many  in  this  House,  especially  members  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  have  always  deprecated 
the  importance  of  that  measure.  First  of  all,, 
last  year  they  said  it  would  not  be  the  success 
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it  was  expected  to  be  by  the  Government. 
Well,  even  now  the  senior  member  for  Wel- 
lington City  oonsiders  that  it  is  a  bad  prin- 
ciple to  try  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  be- 
cause you  have  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
proper  investment  of  the  money  belonging  to 
the  people.  He  argued  that  all  those  who  have 
their  money  invested  in  our  national  and  colo- 
nial institutions  would  suffer  loss  by  the  general 
falling  in  the  rate  of  interest.  That  was  the 
argument  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  Then, 
the  honourable  member  for  Patea  used  another 
argument.  He  said  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent signs  and  indications,  in  another  twenty, 
or  even  ten,  years  the  rate  of  interest  would 
be  very  low  indeed ;  that  the  rate  was  falling 
every  day ;  and  that,  to  his  mind,  it  was  by 
no  means  a  good  stroke  for  the  Government 
to  get  people  to  take  a  loan  or  advance  for 
the  term  stated  in  the  measure,  because  they 
would  have  to  tie  themselves  to  certain  ar- 
rangements which,  according  to  the  falling 
in  the  rate  of  interest  going  on  year  after  year, 
will  put  them  in  an  unfavourable  position. 
Well,  now  to  deal  with  the  senior  member 
for  Wellington  City.  I  do  not  hold  with  him 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  fall  in  this  colony.  I  take  an 
opposite  view.  Looking  at  the  colony  as  a 
whole,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  colony, 
I  say  that  the  farmers  and  people  settled  on  the 
land  will  be  chiefly  benefited  by  the  Advances 
to  Settlers  Act  passed  last  year,  inasmuch  as 
it  lightens  their  burden  on  account  of  in- 
terest-charges. And,  in  answer  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea,  should  the  rate  of 
interest  come  down,  as  he  predicts,  there  is 
power  under  the  Act  for  any  one  borrowing 
money  under  it  to  pay  it  ofE  when  he  likes. 
He  can  pay  ofl  the  whole  of  it  if  he  sees  there 
are  opportunities  of  getting  better  terms.  But 
it  has  been  said  that  it  has  not  worked  well, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Granted.  It  is  a  new  Act.  It  is  a  new 
departure ;  and  when  you  deal  with  a  thing  of 
that  kind  you  cannot  expect  unqualified  suc- 
cess from  it  in  the  very  first  year.  First  of  all 
g  30  ^^^  h^ye  to  get  the  department  into 
*  working  order.  Then  you  have  to 
exercise  the  utmost  care  and  discretion  on 
business  lines  to  see  that  you  do  not  make  bad 
bargains.  Then  you  have  to  see  that  the  de- 
partment is  efficient  in  its  working;  and  then 
you  have  to  get  the  very  best  valuers,  because 
on  the  valuations  really  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  the  success  of  the  scheme.  And  un- 
less you  take  time  and  have  great  experience 
on  the  part  of  those  inunediately  engaged  in 
carrying  it  into  effect,  you  will  not  have  that 
working  of  the  Act  which  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  interest  of  everybody  concerned. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  just  read  certain  figures,  which 
will  show,  as  to  the  incidence  of  reducing  in- 
terest, how  it  will  affect  the  people  of  this 
colony, — any  way,  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
The  amount  invested  on  private  mortgages 
in  this  colony  is  a  sum  of  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions and  a  half  sterling,  and  from  the  best 
information  procurable  the  average  interest  is 


about  7}  per  cent.,  and  the  rates  are  mostly 
those  that  have  obtained  for  some  time  past. 
The  actual  saving  made  therefore  would  be  this : 
£29,500,000  at  7^  per  cent,  would  be  £2,212,500,. 
while  the  same  amount  at  5  per  cent,  would  be 
£1,475,000 :  that  would  in  a  year  be  a  saving . 
in  that  difference  of  percentage  of  £737,500. 
Now  we  will  take  the  same  amount  of  private 
morogages  at  7  per  cent.  That  represents  inter- 
est to  the  amount  of  £2,065,000 ;  and  the  sum 
at  5  per  cent,  would  be  £1,475,000 :  so  that  it 
will  make  an  annual  saving  in  interest  of 
£590,000.  Well,  now,  what  does  this  mean?' 
It  means  that,  if  the  7i-per-oent.  rate  is  right, 
in  thirty-five  years  —  tbe  very  same  currency 
that  is  calculated  for  the  cheap-money  scheme 
— it  might  amount  to  a  saving  for  the  people 
of  £40,509,400;  or,  supposing  we  take  the  pre- 
sent average  rate  to  be  7  per  cent.,  £32,407,520 
of  this  would  be  saved  to  the  people.  Now, 
submit  that  to  any  one's  common-sense,  to 
any  one's  justice  and  reflection,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  by 
these  means  an  immense  amount  of  money  is 
saved  to  the  people  engaged  in  these  transac- 
tions. And,  if  we  do  confer  that  benefit  on  the 
colony,  all  the  persons  in  it  must  also  share  in 
that  benefit.  Now,  the  honourable  member 
for  Clutha  said  last  year  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing,  on  good  security,  to  get  money  at 
over  5  per  cent.,  but  he  said  this  evening  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  securities  got  on 
which  money  would  be  lent  at  6}  per  cent. 
So  it  win  be  seen  that  all  sorts  of  random  state- 
ments are  made  in  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters. And  now.  Sir,  there  is  this  great  dispute 
as  to  what  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  colony.  I 
cannot  go  into  the  labyrinth  of  figures  offered 
us  by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Sir  B.  Stout).  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  cor- 
rect him,  but,  drawing  my  conclusions  from 
the  figures  in  the  Budget— and  I  accept  them 
as  the  official  figures  provided  by  the  different 
departments,  and  I  shall  take  them  to  be  cor- 
rect until  they  are  proved  to  be  otherwise — the 
position  of  the  public  debt  on  the  31st  March » 
1891,  and  on  the  31st  March,  1895— that  is, 
on  the  question  of  the  increases — appears  u> 
me  as  follows:  The  increases  of  the  public 
debt  by  the  issue  of  Government  debentures 
under  *<  The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies 
Act,  1886,"  is  £152,000.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  can  say  that  the  loans  to  local  bodies 
were  an  undesirable  thing.  In  fact,  they  were 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  many  districts 
helped  along  those  bodies  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  promoted  self-government  in 
the  manner  they  have  done.  Then,  there  is  the 
Native  Land  Purchases  Act  of  1892.  We  were 
authorised  by  Parliament  to  borrow  money 
under  that  Act  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
Native  land  to  settle  our  people  upon.  That 
was  legitimate  borrowing  for  the  purpose  I 
have  named.  Then,  there  was  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Act  of  1894 :  £64,066  has  been  bor- 
rowed under  that  Act.  Well,  I  think  it  was 
in  answer  to  the  voice  of  the  country  that 
that  Act  was  passed.  It  was  made  one  of  the 
principal  questions  on  the  various  platforms 
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-when  honourable  members  were  addressing 
the  people  of  this  colony,  and  I  think  with- 
out any  doubt  that  the  voioe  of  the  country 
said  with  no  uncertain  sound  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Government  by  Par- 
liament to  purchase  private  estates  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  up  ajid  forming  settle- 
ments. And  when  it  comes  to  the  turn  of 
my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Lands  to  speak 
•on  this  question  he  will  go  into  details,  and 
will  show  clearly  to  the  House  the  great 
benefits  which  the  colony  is  deriving  at  pre- 
sent from  his  administration  under  this  Act. 
And,  by  the  way,  in  mentioning  this  Act,  it 
•does  occur  to  me  what  a  strange  thing  it  was, 
^hen  the  honourable  member  for  Patea  was 
delivering  that  excellent  speech  of  his,  he 
never  maide  one  single  reference  to  Pomahaka. 
Then,  Sir,  we  borrowed  £250,000  under  the 
Cheviot  Estate  Payment  Act  of  1898.  Results 
have  shown  in  connection  with  that  estate  that 
it  was  a  wise  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
<]frovemment — a  wise  stroke  indeed  when  •  they 
purchased  that  estate,  notwithstanding  all  the 
cold  water  which  was  attempted  to  be  thrown 
•on  their  proposal  at  the  time.  It  was  a  wise 
thing  to  acquire  that  land,  because  at  the 
present  day,  instead  of  carrying,  as  it  formerly 
-did,  a  limited  population  of  somewhere  about 
eighty  people,  there  are  now  settled  on  that 
land  a  population  numbering  about  a  thousand 
souls,  and  all  doing  well  and  paying  their  rents. 
The  colonisation  that  has  been  going  on  in  that 
part  of  the  country  since  that  Act  came  into 
force  reflects  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  my 
•colleague  the  Minister  of  Lands,  and  to  Parlia- 
ment for  having  granted  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment enabling  it  to  purchase  private  estates. 
Then,  there  was  borrowed  under  the  New  Zea- 
land Consols  Act  of  1894  a  sum  of  £158,026 ; 
but  I  will  not  dwell  on  that,  nor  count  it  in. 
Under  the  Naval  and  Military  Settlers*  and 
Volunteers'  Land  Act  of  1892  there  was  a 
sum  of  £27,226.  Well,  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  those 
members  who  in  each  Parliament  year  after 
year  continue  to  advance,  one  and  all,  the 
-claims  of  the  old  soldiers,  military  settlers, 
and  Volunteers.  The  Government  was  forced 
either  to  give  them  money — to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose — or  to  give  them  land.  Hence 
this  sum  is  accounted  for — £27,226.  If  you 
add  the  different  items  together,  it  makes  the 
total  of  £1,862,817.  That  I  do  not  think  we 
should  consider  as  borrowed  money.  I  think, 
although  it  is  added  to  the  public  debt,  these 
sums  were  perfectly  justified,  because  they 
were  for  legitimate  purposes,  and  most  of  them 
are  self-earning.  I  want  to  draw  this  distinc- 
tion between  money  raised  for  certain  pur- 
poses which  becomes  self-earning,  and  money 
borrowed,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  for  spending  in  one  district  and  another 
for  various  purposes.  Therefore  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  deduct  that  amount  from  the 
net  increase  of  the  public  debt,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  in  the  Budget,  stands  at 
Jgl,556,614.  Then,  if  you  deduct  those  legiti- 
Mr  Carroll 


mate  sums  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  would 
Uave  a  balance  of  £198,797.  That,  I  contend 
and  argue,  represents  the  sum-total  of  the  in- 
crease of.  our  public  debt — that  is  to  say,  from 
1891  to  1895.  That  is  not  including  a  sum 
which  should  come  off  here  as  well,  and  which 
shows  in  the  Budget  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count—  that  is,  the  sum  of  £47,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Kaihu  Railway.  If  that  were 
deducted  from  the  total  which  I  have  read  out* 
then  it  would  reduce  the  increase  of  our  debt 
for  the  years  1891  to  1895  to  a  little  under 
£150,000.  So,  after  all,  the  terrible  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  the  Go- 
vernment as  being  a  highly  borrowing  Govern- 
ment, who  have  extraordinarily  added  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony  in  various  and  divers 
ways,  shrink,  when  they  come  to  be  carefully 
scrutinised,  into  the  very  insignificant  sum  of 
£150,000  all  told.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
condition  of  the  colony  at  the  present  time 
wears  a  very  serious  aspect.  I  do  not  dispute 
that.  I  believe,  in  some  respects,  it  does;  but 
when  the  other  side  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  present  Government  are  responsible  for 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  prices  of 
our  staple  products,  I  take  exception  to  that. 
Our  products  have  certainly  fetched  very  low 
prices,  but  it  was  stated  by  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer last  year,  "  things  were  at  bed-rock." 

Dr.  NEWMAN.—Going  down. 

Mr.  CARROLL.— Very  little.  They  have 
been  going  up  recently.  However,  notwith- 
standing all  that,  the  Government  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  this  colony  during  the  last  year.  They  have 
had  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  settlement ; 
to  acquire  land  and  carry  out  the  great  work 
of  land-acquisition  wherever  they  could ;  they 
have  had  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  and  initial 
work  of  settlement,  such  as  subdividing,  cutting 
up,  and  reading.  They  have  had  all  these 
large  duties  forced  upon  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  had  to  find  work  for  many  of 
the  unemployed  in  this  colony  who  are  sadly  in 
want  of  work,  and  who  are  in  depressed  oircum- 
stances.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  unemployed,  I 
do  not  agree  with  what  was  said  last  night  by 
the  honourable  member  for  Patea  when  he 
stated  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  co-ope- 
rative works  started  by  the  Government,  all 
sorts  of  undesirable  people  were  drawn  here 
from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  the  result  being 
that,  when  they  found  there  was  no  work,  or 
they  became  hsfd  up,  they  were  thrown  on  our 
hands  and  on  the  hands  of  the  various  chari- 
table institutions.  We  have  had  no  great  influx 
here  of  undesirable  people  from  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  except  at  race-times.  The  only 
undesirable  people  who  visit  this  colony  are 
generally  the  class  of  race-men — what  we  call 
** spielers" — and  they  are  undesirable  gentle- 
men to  have  in  any  country.  But  they  will  fol- 
low racing  around  all  over  the  colonies.  They 
are  not  gentlemen,  however,  who  will  do  any 
work,  or  come  here  to  seek  work.  They  were 
never  known  to  work,  and  you  can  never  get 
them  to  work.    But,  supposing  they  did  come, 
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and  were  to  be  stranded  here,  the  steamer-fares 
are  now  so  low  between  this  and  the  other  colo- 
nies that  they  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  their  own  hunting-grounds.  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  unemployed 
in  my  district.  I  have  known  them  in  Hawke's 
Bay  and  elsewhere,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, I  know  them  fairly  well  personally. 
They  are  generally  men  who  have  been  on 
different  works  for  many  years,  and  it  is  only 
the  hard  times  and  other  unfortunate  oiroum- 
Btances  which  have  thrown  them  out  of  work ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  assist  them.  The  Government, 
in  assisting  the  unemployed  in  this  colony,  are 
at  the  same  time  advancing  necessary  public 
works.  The  Government  are  thus  showing 
practical  sympathy  with  those  in  trouble  with- 
out coming  too  heavily  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  necessary 
pnblio  works.  I  say  the  Government  should 
not  be  blamed,  but  every  credit  is  due  to  them 
for  acting  in  the  way  they  have  done.  Of 
course,  there  are  those  among  the  unemployed 
who  make  a  noise,  and  who  cry  out  for  work, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  pray  that  they  may 
never  come  across  that  work.  These  people, 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  help  being  afforded  and  relief  given 
to  the  deserving  cases.  In  hard  times,  and 
in  times  of  depression,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  afford  what  relief  they  can. 
And  it  is  the  duty  not  only  of  the  Government, 
but  of  those  who  are  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, the  duty  of  those  who  are  living  in 
comfort,  to  stretch  forth  a  hand  in  whatever 
way  it  is  required  and  give  relief  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  I  am  only  sorry  that  the 
solution  of  the  labour  question  and  of  the  "  un- 
employed "  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
As  I  have  just  said,  all  the  work  given  by  the 
Government  on  the  co-operative  ptinciple  to 
those  in  want  of  work  and  sustenance  is  given 
merely  as  relief-work,  and  where  such  work 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
colony.  But  if  we  want  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unemployed  we  have  to  go  far  deeper 
than  that  to  reach  the  solution.  The  solution 
may  be  assisted  by— or  it  may  be  the  solution 
itself— the  present  land-administration  of  the 
Government ;  that  being  this :  that  if  we  can 
throw  open  our  lands  and  facilitate  settlement 
and  their  occupation  by  the  people  on  such  terms 
as  are  liberal,  and  on  such  terms  as  will  allow 
any  one  settling  on  the  land  to  earn  a  living  and 
have  a  fair  margin  of  profit,— if  we  can  do  this, 
and  bring  all  our  land  in  this  colony  under 
settlement  and  proper  cultivation  and  make  it 
productive,  that  will  tend,  in  my  idea,  to  absorb 
the  whole — or,  if  not  the  whole,  the  major  por- 
tion— of  our  unemployed  and  the  labouring- 
class  in  the  colony.  Any  way,  that  would  be 
a  great  step  towards  a  solution  ;  it  would  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  relieving  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
are  unfortunate.  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity 
pass  without  saying  something  in  reference 
to  what  was  said  by  the  honourable  member 
for  New  Plymouth.    He  made  a  very  severe 


attack  on  the  Public  Trustee  in  relation  to  the 
West  Coast  reserves,  and  such  reserves  as  are- 
under  his  administration  at  present.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  done  that  gentleman  justice,  be- 
cause it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves  Act,, 
under  which  the  Public  Trustee  administers  all 
the  reserves,  was  an  Act  which  brought  great' 
relief  not  only  to  the  Natives,  but  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  white  population  on  that 
Coast.  The  state  of  things  was  very  unsatis- 
factory: people  had  incomplete  titles;  the 
Natives  were  dissatisfied;  there  were  Natives 
who  did  not  know  where  they  owned — their 
titles  were  not  in  any  tangible  shape ;  the  land- 
was  producing  nothing ;  the  Natives  were  at 
variance  with  their  European  neighbours.  But. 
by  the  passage  of  this  Act,  which  placed  the- 
adminlstration  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Trustee,  by  his  careful  and  wise  administra- 
tion he  so  conserved  their  interests  and  im- 
proved their  lands  that  the  revenue  since  his 
administration  has  risen  from  £2,000  to  some- 
thing over  £20,000.  At  the  same  time,  I  ant 
vnlling  to  admit  there  may  be  individual 
instances  where  the  Act  does  not  allow  him/ 
that  freedom  he  might  otherwise  exercise  in> 
dealing  with  special  cases  of  hardship  on  tho 
Coast,  and  in  which  the  Europeans  and  Natives- 
mutually  agree  to  ask  for  certain  concessions. 
I  will  say  that;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Publio 
Trustee,  I  must  say  he  has  conserved  and-, 
improved  the  property  and  interests  of  the 
Natives  on  the  Coast,  and  in  him  the  Natives  • 
have  a  good  friend  and  wise  administrator.  I 
must  now  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close.  There 
were  other  things  I  wanted  to  say,  and  T 
might  grumble  at  the  Standing  Orders  and 
time-limit. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— I  do  not  intend  to  spend- 
my  time  replying  to  every  one  of  the  speeches 
that  have  gone  before,  but  the  Minister  of 
Labour  got  up  in  defence  of  the  Govemment> 
last  night  ^nd  said  they  were  not  going  to  tax 
the  widow — that  £7,500  was  going  to  be  the 
limit  to  escape  taxation.  The  Budget,  read 
correctly,  says,  "To  exempt  all  estates  undec 
£800  *' ;  so  that  all  widows  and  widowers  who  > 
have  £800  are  to  be  taxed. 

An  Hon.  Memdeb. — £800  a  year. 
.Dr.  NEWMAN.— Oh,  yes.  Sir  I  They  had 
one  Canadian  tariff  the  other  day,  and  a  new 
one  to-day ;  and,  having  had  this  pointed  out, . 
they  turn  round  and  say,  £800  a  year.  The 
speech  made  by  the  honourable  member  foe 
Waiapu  was  exceedingly  amusing.  He  taunted 
the  honourable  member  for  Clutha  for  having 
changed  his  political  opinions.  Sir,  I  go  back 
to  the  time  when  the  honourable  member  foe 
Waiapu  used  to  be  a  fossil  Tory,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  a  supporter  of  Major  Atkinson ; 
and  since  then  he  has  gone  over.  He  has 
taken  the  advice  of  a  man  to  rising  politicians, 
which  is  that,  if  you  cannot  be  a  great  man, 
the  proper  way  is  to  attach  yourself  to  a  great 
man,  and  be  dragged  up  all  the  way.  I  con- 
gratulate the  honourable  gentleman  on  having 
changed  his  politics,  and  having  found  salva- 
tion, having  entered  into  the  political  heaven.. 
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of  a  seat  od  the  Treasary  benches.  He  occa- 
pied  some  of  his  time  in  defending  the  Minis- 
ter about  the  three-million  securities.  -  I  am 
sorry  he  should  have  done  so,  because  the 
Treasurer  feels  as  cold  a  shudder  when  those 
three  millions  are  mentioned  as  if  it  had 
been  produced  by  the  snow  he  mentioned  in 
tthe  Statement.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to 
refer  to  that.  Then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man says  that  this  Government  only  increased 
the  public  debt  by  £150,000.  He  might  just 
as  well  have  used  the  Treasurer's  phrase, 
which  is  such  a  beautiful  one:  not  that  we 
have  borrowed,  but  that  the  debt  has  grown  as 
the  result  of  natural  operations.  We  had  many 
fine  phrases  last  year  ;  but  this  debt  which 
grows  as  the  result  of  a  natural  operation,  like 
trees  or  crystal,  is  exceedingly  novel.  Think- 
ing of  the  Budget,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
a  story  —  semi-professional  —  which  describes 
the  attitude  of  the  Premier  and  the  Colonial 
Treasurer.  The  Treasurer,  no  doubt,  got  the 
Premier's  instructions  to  draw  the  Budget 
tip.  A  doctor  told  the  nurse  to  give  a  patient 
•  champagne  and  oysters.  When  he  came  back 
he  asked  whether  the  patient  had  had  them ; 
and  the  reply  was,  *<  We  did  the  best  we  could ; 
we  could  not  run  champagne  and  oysters,  so 
we  gave  him  lemonade  and  periwinkles."  The 
Premier,  no  doubt,  gave  instructions  for  cham- 
pagne and  oysters,  and  the  Treasurer  found  he 
could  not  run  it ;  and  in  the  Budget  he  has 
given  us  lemonade  and  periwinkles. 

jQ  Q  Mr.  SEDDON.— I  prefer  oysters  and 
'  '    champagne. 

An  Hon.  Member. — He  is  not  a  Prohibi- 
tionist. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Yes,  Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  not  in  favour  of  prohibition, 
although  his  colleague  is  sitting  on  a  fence  on 
this  important  question.  This  Budget,  Sir,  is 
very  remarkable ;  it  is  so  very  peculiar  in  many 
of  its  statements.  In  the  early  days  of  politics 
in  Athens  every  public  meeting  was  opened 
by  invoking  a  curse  upon  every  oiie  who  did 
not  tell  the  truth.  If  any  one  were  to  read 
this  Budget  he  would  be  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  misunderstsmding  and  misrepre- 
sentation which  can  be  inserted  in  a  small 
space.  From  start  to  finish  it  bristles  with 
inaccuracies.  And  then  we  have  a  most  ex- 
traordinary thing.  The  Treasurer  says  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  accounts  more  intelligible 
to  this  House,  he  is  going  to  alter  the  style. 
What  does  he  do  ?  He  takes  two  pages  from 
the  table  and  sticks  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
Statement,  and  says,  '*  This  is  a  change  in  the 
accounts."  Formerly  we  had  the  last  year's 
accounts  and  this  year's  accounts  in  parallel 
columns.  What  has  the  honourable  gentle- 
man done  on  this  occasion?  He  has  placed 
one  account  on  one  side  of  the  page  and 
another  account  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page;  and  this  is  what  he  calls  Heaven-born 
nuance.  If  be  wanted  to  tell  us  anything  he 
should  have  told  us  many  of  those  interest- 
ing things  in  connection  with  the  Statement 
that  we  do  not  get.  He  places  in  that  State- 
ment a  number  of  tables  of  the  most  trivial 
Dr.  Newman 


character :  for  instance,  in  one  valuable  retom 
we  are  told  that  there  is  3s.  6d.  owing  for  two 
sponges ;  we  have  finicking  little  statements 
of  that  kind  made  in  the  Statement ;  and  the 
main  points  that  we  are  most  anxious  to  get 
are  so  smuggled  away  in  the  Budget  that  we  are 
unable  to  extract  them  without  the  greatest 
trouble.  It  has  been  usual  for  Treasurers  so 
to  multiply,  so  to  subtract,  so  to  divide,  that  it 
is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  one  can 
find  out  what  the  truth  really  is.  I  believe,  if 
an  ordinary  skilled  accountant  had  the  Budget 
and  accounts  of  the  colony  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  if  he  were  shut  up  in  a  room  for  several 
days,  he  would  give  us  a  very  poor  account  of 
what  the  reality  is;  he  could  not  gain  it  by 
the  figures  submitted  to  him.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  could  manage  to  do  it  would  be  by 
continued  reference  to  Acts  of  Parliament  here 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  there ;  and  it  is  only  by 
those  means  that  we  could  get  the  slightest  in- 
dication as  to  what  the  position  of  affairs  really 
is.  This  Budget,  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  suggests  simply  the  old  plan  of  saying, 
"  Ditto." 

The  same  dull  round, 

The  same  dull  lack  of  colour  in  the  level  grey ; 

It  Boems  like  Yesterday  come  back 

With  his  old  things,  and  not  To-day. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  seen 
when  we  compare  these  remarkable  speeches 
of  the  honouraole  gentleman's  in  London  with 
his  speeches  out  here.  In  London  everything 
was  cheerful  and  bright :  our  finance  was  in  a 
most  excellent  condition — everything  was  very 
rosy.  Directly  he  comes  to  this  colony  every- 
thing is  dark,  dismal,  and  dreary.  And  how 
clever  it  is,  the  way  in  which  they  have  arranged 
matters!  He  told  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  Toryism  of  labour  mem- 
bers in  questions  of  finance  was  a  valuable 
force.  He  was  talking  to  City  men  who  were 
themselves  Conservatives,  and  he  told  them 
that  the  labour  members  in  this  colony  were 
a  Tory  power — Toryism  in  finance.  And  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  in  New  Zealand,  at  the 
same  time  on  platforms  in  Chris tchurch  and 
elsewhere,  was  declaring  he  was  **a  straight- 
out  socialist."  At  the  very  same  time  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  catching  money  in  Lon- 
don by  proclaiming  the  Toryism  of  labour 
members,  and  in  New  Zealand  his  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  is  catching  votes  by 
proclaiming  himself  "  a  straight-out  socialist." 
Like  the  man  with  the  patent  coat,  he  turns 
one  side  out  on  dry  days,  and  the  other  side  on 
wet  days.  In  both  cases  the  coat  is  most  use- 
ful ;  so  it  is  with  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  In  that  authorised 
version  of  the  report  in  London  the  Treasurer 
assured  his  audience  that  the  revenue  of  the 
colony  was  increasing;  and  yet  that  was  not  so. 
In  June  he  said  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was 
shrinking  last  year,  and  would  be  this  year. 
He  talked  about  not  borrowing,  and  intimated 
that  New  Zealand  was  always  talking  of  bor- 
rowing, but  never  borrowed.  There  were  some 
very  curious  criticisms  about  the  honourable 
gentleman's  proceedings  in  London,  and  any 
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•one  who  reads  the  Budget  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
•struck  with  the  cleverness  of  some  of  the 
English  reports.  For  instance,  one  paper 
aays,— 

*'  If  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward's  visit  to  London  does  not 
make  every  Briton  believe  that  New  Zealand  is 
the  most  floarishing  branch  of  a  very  flourish- 
ing empire,  and  conviuce  the  capitalist  that 
the  colony  affords  the  best  possible  medium  for 
the  employment  of  surplus  funds,  the  fault  wUl 
not  be  Mr,  Ward*8.  He  delivered  long,  elo- 
quent, and  ingenious  speeches,  which  were  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  colony  has  abstained 
from  borrowing  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  gone  splendidly  ahead  in  everything 
•that  constitutes  material  stability." 

Listen  to  this : — 

**  The  more  cautious  will  naturally  not  take 
Mr.  Ward's  statistics  without  a  grain  of  salt,  in 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  in- 
cluding even  New  Zealand  finances." 

Sir,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  engaged 
in  the  interesting  task  of  showing  that  there 
•are  certainly  two  sides  to  New  Zealand  finance. 
There  is  one  other  paper  which  shows  exactly 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  was  doing  in 
London  : — 

"  Mr.  Ward's  object  in  visiting  London  is  to 
assure  us  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of 
all  possible  colonies.  He  is  a  master  in  the 
art  of  arranging  statistics  which  serve  his 
purpose,  and  ignoring  those  which  tell  against 
him."  Strikingly  true.  **  The  financial  posi- 
tion in  New  Zealand  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
some  of  its  critics  contend  ;  it  certainly  is  not 
as  unchallengeable  as  Mr.  Ward  would  have  us 
believe." 

That,  Sir,  is  the  Saturday  Review,  a  very 
learned  paper,  which  gets  the  hang  of  affairs 
very  well.    The  Sketch  says, — 

**  New  Zealand  is  splendid  at  protesting  she 
will  never  borrow  again,  and  finding  excuses 
to  do  it  next  day.  We  suppose,  like  another 
place,  it  is  a  country  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." 

No  other  Treasurer  in  the  past  history  of 
this  colony  would  have  dared  to  put  the  num- 
ber of  inaccuracies  into  a  Financial  Statement 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  put  in 
this.  If  his  previous  Budgets  were  remarkable 
for  their  inaccuracy,  the  Budget  of  to-day  is 
certainly  worse  in  that  respect.  The  honour- 
able gentleman's  Budgets  remind  me  of  an  ex- 
Treasurer  who  was  here.  Sir,  in  your  own  time. 
He  said,  when  somebody  protested  that  what 
he  said  were  not  facts,  '*  My  dear  fellow,  as 
long  as  the  galleries  applaud,  what  do  I  care  for 
facts  ?"  and  so  it  is  with  the  present  Ck)lonial 
Treasurer  :  as  long  as  he  gets  a  cheer  from  his 
supporters  he  cares  very  little  for  the  facts.  If 
we  take  any  page  of  the  Statement  it  is  full  of 
errors  from  start  to  finish.  The  honourable 
gentleman  has  actually  the  hardihood  to  say, 
"  As  the  money  for  expenditure  out  of  this  fund 
is  now  contributed  by  the  Consolidated  Fund." 
Sir,  will  anybody  reading  that  not  understand 
that  the  whole  of  the  money  came  out  of  that  ? 
Yet  we  know  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  And, 
•  then,  we  read  in  the  Statement  that  he  has 


saved  £11,000  out  of  £50,000  set  down  each  year 
for  interest  on  deficiency  bills.  Year  after  year 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  revise  his  estimates,  and  yet  he  has 
put  down  £50,000  on  the  estimates  for  Treasury 
bills,  knowing  they  will  not  be  needed,  and  be- 
cause he  does  not  spend  it  he  says  it  is  part  of 
the  surplus  and  a  great  saving.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  he  had  £1,000  of  deficiency  bills 
paid  off  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  though  his 
supporters  cheered  him  for  it,  I  challenge  him 
to  disprove  that  he  has  more  Treasury  bills 
afloat  than  any  other  Treasurer  had.  When 
the  late  :Sir  Harry  Atkinson  left  office  he  left 
£513,000  of  deficiency  bills.  They  have  steadily 
mounted  up  to  £810,000;  and,  although  the 
honourable  gentleman  got  a  cheer  for  paying 
off  £1,000,  he  cannot  deny  that  since  the  time 
he  was  talking  he  has  floated  about  £180,000 
more,  and  to-day  the  amount  is  as  high  it  has 
ever  been.  And  then.  Sir,  he  says  that,  because 
he  collected  the  land-tax  three  months  before 
its  time,  that  was  a  saving  of  £11,000  inter- 
est on  Treasury  bills  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued ;  and  some  of  his  suf^orters 
cheered  that  wild  statement.  Then,  as  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  is  in  the  House,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  really  challenging  another  point 
which  I  have  drawn  attention  to  before.  It  is 
in  Table  8,  which  gives  the  public  debt  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand.  At  the  foot  of  it  he 
says, — 

"  The  whole  of  the  Imperial-guaranteed  loan 
is  included  herein,  although  only  £200,000  has 
actually  been  raised :  the  unsold  debentures 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tempo- 
rary advances  from  time  to  time.  Treasury 
bills  amounting  to  £810,000  are  not  included." 

Very  well,  I  say  that  is  distinctly  and  en- 
tirely wrong.  All  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  got  is  £476,000;  in  respect  to  £324,000, 
though  he  says  he  has  not  parted  with  them, 
I  say  he  has  parted  with  them.  I  say  they  are 
part  of  the  securities  of  various  trust  funds  of 
the  colony,  and  part  of  the  debt  of  the  colony, 
and  that  when  he  says  he  has  not  parted  with 
them  he  is  making  a  statement  which  the 
figures  in  his  own  office  show  clearly  is  a  mis- 
take. I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Nairne,  the  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England — I  believe  he  is  the 
cashier — says  that  we  have  £800,000  of  securi- 
ties lying  in  the  vaults  of  that  bank.  But 
£324,000  of  that  is  not  Government  security, 
but  the  security  of  other  funds,  and  therefore 
for  the  Treasurer  to  repeat  time  after  time  that 
he  has  this  £800,000,  which  he  has  not,  is  as  bad 
a  statement  as  to  say  that  the  Canadian  tariff 
of  1890  was  the  same  as  the  tariff  of  1894.  I  say 
the  honourable  gentleman  ought  not  to  repeat 
this  statement  time  after  time. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  have  never  made  such  a  state- 
ment, and  the  honourable  gentleman  knows  it. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Oh!  It  is  made  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page,  and  it  is  signed  *'  J.  G. 
Ward,  Treasurer." 

Mr.  WABD. — I  never  made  the  statement 
which  you  made  just  now.  It  is  as  well  to  be 
accurate. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Will  the  honourable  gentle  - 
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man  deny  that  the  £824,000  did  not  belong  to 
him  as  Treasurer,  but  to  other  departments? 
The  honourable  gentleman  knows  be  oekn  only 
release  these  by  paying  cash,  and  yet  year  after 
year  he  says  that  he  has  this  £324,000  of  secu- 
rities when  he  has  them  not.  I  ask,  if  we  can 
find  a  blunder  of  that  magnitude,  how  are  we 
to  trust  the  Minister  ?  The  honourable  gentle- 
man said  the  statement  made  was  perfectly 
correct.  I  say  this  is  absolutely  incorrect,  and 
that  to  say  we  have  this  money  when  we  have 
not  got  it  is  to  delude  the  public.  I  say  for 
such  a  statement  as  that  to  be  made  year  after 
year  is  utterly  discreditable,  and,  if  we  can  have 
such  a  statement  put  before  us  year  after  year, 
misleading  us,  it  throws  a  doubt  on  the  rest. 
What  are  we  to  think  if  what  the  honourable 
gentleipan  puts  down  on  the  tables  before  us 
is  wrong  to  such  an  enormoas  extent  as  this  ? 
Then,  we  are  told — and  he  devotes  a  page  to 
it — that  *'  the  net  increase  of  the  public  debt 
since  the  Government  took  office"  —  and  I 
challenge  him  here — he  says  the  net  increase 
of  the  public  debt  on  the  31st  March,  1894,  was 
£1,560,000.  The  actual  fact  is  that  the  debt 
since  these  gentlemen  took  office  has  increased 
by  £3,298,000.  Sir,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
may  laugh,  but  he  is  utterly  incorrect  in  this, 
as  he  was  in  his  statement  about  the  widows. 
I  would  not  make  my  statement  without  being 
able  to  back  it  up,  and  I  challenge  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  to  deny  that  when  the  Government 
took  office  they  had  £736,000  of  cash  handed  to 
them  by  the  previous  Government;  and  now 
what  have  they  got  ?  A  mere  bagatelle.  In  one 
part  he  says,  in  the  coolest  fashion,  the  funds 
for  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk  Railway  are 
fast  disappearing,  only  £12,000  remaining  un- 
pledged. Again,  he  has  not  added  that  to  the 
public  debt.  That  is  a  great  addition.  Then, 
the  next  addition  to  the  debt — and  it  is  a  very 
serious  one — is  that  when  the  Government  took 
office  they  had  £1,464,000  of  sinking  funds,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  £750,000.  And,  in  addition 
to  that.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  left  £530,000  of 
deficiency  bills,  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  run  up  £810,000  of  deficiency  bills ;  and  if 
you  take  the  cash  spent,  and  the  increase  in 
the  deficiency  bills,  you  will  find  that  the  debt 
to-day  has  grown  during  the  past  three  years 
by  £8,298,000,  and  I  maintain  there  is  no  other 
way  of  looking  at  it  but  that.  There  are 
various  other  points  as  to  inaccuracies  that 
have  been  taken  up  by  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  House — notably  the  one  in  which 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  states  the  debt  per  head 
of  the  population  and  the  cbarges  for  interest. 
Those  are  exceedingly  incorrect  and  wrong. 
When  we  find  a  statement  of  £324,000  wrong, 
and  a  mistake  in  the  increase  of  the  debt  by  at 
least  half  the  amount,  what  is  any  one  to  think 
of  the  rest  ?  Then,  I  want  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  of  the 
House,  to  that  marvellous  statement  about  the 
New  Zealand  Consols,  and  the  advances  to  the 
Colonial  Bank  out  of  them.  Sir,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  statements  that  have 
appeared,  and  the  effrontery  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  thing  that  has  ever  been  put 
Dr,  Newman 


before  the  House.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
says,  **  In  connection  with  the  Consols  Account^, 
exception  has  been  taken  to  our  having  de- 
posited with  the  Colonial  Bank  the  sum  of 
£150,000  at  4  per  cent."  The  transaction  took 
place;  and  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to:  "At  the  time  the  transaction, 
took  place  the  colony  owed  the  bank  £100,000, 
the  payment  of  which  did  not  fall  due  until 
June,  1895.  On  maturity  this  was  renewed  for 
eighteen  months  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  dj^ 
per  cent."  Well,  Sir,  the  Treasurer  apparently 
puts  it  to  the  House  that  there  is  £150,000  on 
the  one  side  and  £100,000  on  the  other  side. 
I  maintain  that  the  colony  does  not  owe  the 
bank  £150,000.  What  the  colony  does  owe  is 
£100,000  to  bearer,  and  the  Colonial  Bank  has 
the  £100,000,  and  to-morrow  the  Colonial  Bank 
might  part  with  these  securities,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  the  bank  would  owe  the  colony 
£150,000,  and  there  would  be  no  set-of!  what- 
ever. It  is  simply  effrontery  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind  that  is  stated  here.  And  then  the  - 
honourable  gentleman  talks  about  the  success- 
of  the  New  Zealand  Consols.  Last  year  we 
were  told  about  the  stockings  and  the  old 
women's  teapots.  Yes,  Sir,  the  Premier  said 
that  the  money  was  in  the  stockings  and  the 
teapots;  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  his 
anxiety  to  rake  in  the  money,  went  one  better 
and  said  he  was  going  to  get  the  money-boxes, 
of  the  school-children  emptied  to  take  up  the 
Consols.  Well,  the  result  of  that  was  that  the 
poor  widows  and  children  would  not  empty 
their  pockets  and  teapots  and  boxes  to  take  up 
the  Consols;  and,  because  he  could  not  get  at 
anything  in  that  way,  he  is  going  to  raise  tlie- 
succession  duties  on  widows,  and  so  get  it  in 
another  way;  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  shown  that  the  New  Zealand  Consols  Act  ia^ 
a  rank  failure.  But  would  any  honourable  mem- 
ber have  thought  last  year,  when  the  Bill  was 
going  through  the  House,  he  was  starting  the- 
New  Zealand  Consols  so  as  to  borrow  from  the- 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  lend  to  the  Colonial 
Bank  ?  Why,  it  is  a  most  unheard-of  proceed- 
ing :  and  then  he  talks  of  the  success  of  the  New 
Zealand  Consols.  There  are  one  or  two  other  re- 
markable things  respecting  banks  and  banking 
that  he  glides  over  in  the  easiest  fashion.  And 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that  whenever  he  comes  to 
thin  ice  he  puts  in  two  or  three  short  phrases^ 
and  then  glides  away.  He  refers  to  the  Hessian 
fiy,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish ;  but  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  is  the  paragraph  in  connec- 
tion with  banking.  I  think  last  year  and  the 
year  before  we  had  quite  sufficient  surprises  in 
connection  with  banking.  Because  a  few  old: 
women  in  Auckland  got  a  panic  and  made  a  ran 
on  the  Auckland  Savings-oank  the  year  before- 
last  the  House  got  much  excited  and  we  passed 
a  Bank  Bill  guaranteeing  the  notes  of  all  the 
strong  banks  in  the  colony,  and  next  year  we- 
al tered  it  to  the  weak  banks.  Last  session,  in 
a  great  hurry,  the  honourable  member  came- 
down  one  night  and  said  we  must  put  through 
a  two-millions  guarantee  loan  for  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand.  The  House  put  it  through,  and 
only  nine  of  us  voted  for  an  inquiry  before- 
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a  Select  Committee.  Before  pledging  the 
colony  to  such  a  large  amoant  we  thought 
we  should  have  an  inquiry ;  fifty-three  voted 
against  it,  but  later  on  some  people  got  a  little 
alarmed,  and  our  numbers  grew  from  eight  to 
thirteen.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the 
honourable  member  carried  the  Bill  through ; 
but  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  fact:  that,  at  the  time  the  Bill  for 
(he  two  millions  was  going  through,  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  told  this  House  that  this  was 
to  put  the  bank  in  a  proper  position,  and  that 
this  would  be  the  last  of  it — we  should  hear 
no  more  of  the  bank;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self and  pledged  the  Government  by  saying 
this  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
matter.  Now,  one  of  two  things  is  perfectly 
dear:  either  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
a  dupe  of  somebody  at  the  time,  and  did  not 
know  the  whole  truth,  or  else  he  himself  did 
know  and  therefore  deceived  the  House.  The 
honourable  gentleman  cannot  get  away  from 
that  fact :  either  he  was  himself  misled,  and 
misled  the  House,  which  was  a  bad  thing  for 
a  Colonial  Treasurer  to  do ;  or  else  he  knew 
something  which  he  kept  back  from  the  House. 
The  Premier  on  that  occasion  said  that  he  then 
saw  the  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud;  and  yet 
in  this  Statement  we  are  warned  that  we  are 
going  to  have  very  much  more  legislation,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  very  much  more  involved  in 
connection  with  this  bank.  Last  of  all,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer 
if  anybody  connected  with  the  bank  has  asked 
for  this  Select  Committee.  Have  the  share- 
holders asked  for  it,  and  do  they  long  for  this 
Select  Committee?  I  hope  the  honourable 
gentleman  will  let  us  know,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  seeing  that  we  have  gone  so  far 
in  ignorance  in  regard  to  this  matter,  what  he 
proposes  to  ascertain  by  a  Select  Committee, 
why  did  we  not  have  that  Committee  last  year 
when  we  divided  the  House  twice  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  House  should  have  had  before  it  the 
best  information  it  could  have  obtained?  I 
hope  we  shall  ascertain  through  this  Com- 
mittee how  much  further  we  have  to  go  in  this 
matter;  and  I  also  hope  the  House,  having 
made  a  mistake  and  done  things  recklessly 
with  regard  to  this  bank  in  the  past,  without 
going  into  figures  carefully,  will  not  be  so  reck- 
less as  to  indorse  this  proposed  policy  without 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  said,  in  a  jaunty 
sort  of  way,  **  If  we  lose  the  two  millions,  what 
will  it  matter  ?  ** 

Mr.  WARD.— I  did  not  say  that. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— The  honourable  gentleman, 
when  he  got  to  London,  said  practically,  in 
effect,  that  this  was  a  very  small  matter  if  the 
two  millions  of  money  was  gone ;  and  I  take  it 
that  we  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  did  not  say  nearly  so  much 
as  that.    I  did  not  say  anything  like  it. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.  —  In  effect,  you  said  that 
the  two  millions  was  gone.  This  two  miU 
HoDB  means  a  loss  of  £80,000  a  year  in  interest 
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to  the  colony,  and,  although  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer has  slummed  this  matter  over  in  two  or 
three  paragraphs,  I  hope  this  House  will  probe 
it  to  tne  bottom.  The  honourable  gentleman 
said  he  did  laot  say  that,  but  I  have  here  a 
correct  and  guaranteed  report,  made  by  himself. 

Mr.  WARD. — I  did  not  sign  any  guaranteed 
report. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— This  is  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  said  in  London : — 

**I  say,  if  it  had  meant  that  the  whole  of 
the  guarantee  of  £2,000,000  should  be  lost,— 
if  the  sacrifice  had  to  be  made, — it  would  have 
been  better,  rather  than  that  a  financial  cy- 
clone should  have  swept  over  Ne«7  Zealand." 

And,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  two 
millions  having  gone,  he  said,  at  the  Colonial 
Institute,  "  We  argued  that,  if  the  whole 
amount  which  we  concluded  to  be  essential  was 
absolutely  lost,  it  would  still  be  an  excellent 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  colony." 
This  colony  has  to  pay  £80,000  a  year  on  ac- 
count of  this  loan ;  yet  the  honourable  gentle- 
man uses  those  words  at  the  Colonial  Institute, 
and  says  to  this  House  that  we  shall  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  more.  This  is  a  bright  policy  to 
put  before  this  colony,  and  next  year  no  doubt 
he  will  come  down  and  place  more  responsi- 
bility on  the  people  of  this  colony.  So  far  as 
this  bank  affects  the  State  every  one  of  us  will 
have  to  carefully  consider  the  question,  and, 
although  whatever  has  been  done  may  have 
been  done  in  the  best  interests,  we  shall  have 
to  face  the  music  in  the  future.  I  would  ask 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  this  :  that,  whatever  he 
may  do,  when  he  does  come  down  with  further 
proposals,  he  will  make  an  end  of  the  matter, 
and  will  ask  this  House  to  finish  it.  This 
thing  has  been  hanging  on  from  day  to  day. 
We  had  a  Bill  last  year.  I  for  one  should 
be  glad  to  go  to  any  reasonable  length  in 
order  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  finally 
settled.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  Budget,  there 
is  one  question  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  glossed  over.  There  are  many  people 
who  seem  to  think  that,  because  he  has  care* 
fully  avoided  the  word  "borrowing"  in  this 
Statement,  we  are  not  borrowing;  whereas  I 
find  we  are  borrowing  in  every  direction.  We 
have  borrowed,  since  we  last  met,  a  million  and 
a  half  in  London ;  we  are  borrowing  £250,000 
for  lands  for  settlement  this  year,  £250,000  for 
lands  improvement  and  the  purchase  of  Native 
lands,  and  £50,000  for  local  bodies.  We  are 
borrowipg  by  deficiency  bills ;  and  we  have 
also  taken  the  sinking  funds :  in  fact,  we  are 
attaching  money  in  every  shape  and  form* 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  been  on  his 
travels,  and  he  has  learned  new  language  since 
he  went  away.  The  other  day  he  '*  solution- 
ised"  a  thing.  Now  he  speaks  of  the  **  ex- 
tinguishment"  of  the  public  debt.  Having 
been  in  England,  he  learnt  that  Mr.  Goschen 
had  instituted  a  method  whereby  he  set  aside 
twenty-eight  millions  every  year  as  a  fixed 
charge  to  cover  interest  and  some  sinking 
fund.  That  covered  more  than  the  interest, 
and  also  a  certain  amount  of  sinking  fund; 
and  by  the  means  of  that  sinking  fund  and  its 
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automatic  application  the  national  debt  of 
England  has  been  reduced.  The  national  debt 
of  England  has  been  reduced  in  the  only  pro- 
per way  in  which  it  can  be  reduced— that  is, 
by  paying  off  so  much  of  the  debt.  That  is 
the  most  proper  way  of  paying  off  the  debt. 
A  few  paragraphs  later  on  he  is  doing  the 
exact  opposite :  he  converts  a  number  of  local 
bodies'  loans,  and  takes  the  sinking  funds  from 
them,  and  then  finally  he  proposes  to  borrow 
a  large  amount  to  create  the  sinking  fund  in 
order  to  pay  of!  the  debt  which  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Ballance,  decided  should  be  paid  out  of 
revenue.  Mr.  Ballance  decided  that,  of  these 
sinking  funds,  i  per  cent,  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Assurance  Fund,  and  1}  per  cent,  by 
other  means ;  but  the  Government  now  propose 
to  borrow  that  amount;  and  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  Statement  the  honourable  gentle- 
man says  that  he  is  going  to  extinguish  the 
debt  of  the  colony  by  raising  the  sinking  fund. 
Sir,  the  whole  thing  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Every  one  must  know  that  the  old  plan  in- 
vented by  Priestley  and  indorsed  by  Hamilton 
— that  is,  to  establish  a  sinking  fund — is  now 
quite  exploded.  The  only  way  to  reduce  your 
debt  is  the  old  and  simple  one  of  paying  ofE  the 
debt.  The  honourable  member  has  a  surplus, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  buy 
back  some  of  our  debt. 

Mr.  WABD.— Is  "buy  back"  an  English 
phrase  ? 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Yes;  "buy  back"  the  de- 
bentures in  the  open  market ;  take  £150,000  of 
that  surplus  and  buy  back  that  amount  of  the 
debt.  You  can  devote  your  surplus  to  cancel- 
ling the  debt,  and  in  that  way  you  extinguish 

^^Q  the  debt  altogether.  But,  Sir,  the 
other  plan  of  setting  up  sinking  funds 
is  an  exceedingly  erroneous  one.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  only  to  go  to  the  library 
and  dock  up  Leroy  Beaulieu,  Bastable,  or 
Adams,  or  any  of  those  people,  and  he  will 
find  that  what  I  am  stating  is  the  only  correct 
way.  The  only  way  to  extinguish  debts  is  to 
pay  them  off.  I  intend  to  say  only  a  few 
more  words  with  regard  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posals. As  to  the  proposals  of  the  past,  I 
think  we  had  better  deal  with  them  before 
we  take  what  is  new.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  House,  in  regard  to  borrowing  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  has  got  itself  into  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  indeed,  and  I  will 
briefly  explain  why  I  think  so.  When  that 
very  notable  Financial  Statement  of  1890  was 
made,  a  big  borrowing  policy  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  but,  at  all  events,  when  he 
borrowed  he  had  a  definite  plan  in  borrowing. 
We  know  now  that  there  has  been  put  before 
us  simply  a  haphazard  plan  of  borrowing  and 
spending.  Now,  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  plan  of 
borrowing  money  was  one  of  inaugurating  a 
great  policy  of  colonisation,  and  of  running 
railway  -  lines  through  the  country,  and  of 
making  roads;  but  here  we  have  a  policy  of 
borrowing  all  round,  right  and  left,  which  is 
not  to  have  the  least  good  effect  on  the  colony. 
In  1870  it  was  shown  that  we  were  to  have 
large  assets  in  the  way  of  railways  and  other 
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works;  but  I  will  point  out  to  the  Oolonial 
Treasurer  that  we  are  proposing  to  spend  the 
money  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  away  with  this  continual  borrowing 
for  a  number  of  things,  and  frittering  it  upon 
a  variety  of  things,  with  the  result  that,  though 
we  are  borrowing  at  the  same  rate  as  Sir  Julius 
Vogel,  we  shall  see  no  permanent  works  for 
the  five  millions  of  money  that  is  probably 
going  to  be  spent  within  the  next  few  years. 
Yet,  as  I  say,  we  are  practically  raising  the 
same  amount  of  money,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  fritter  it  away 
after  we  have  gone  on  two  or  three  years; 
and  we  shall  make  an  addition  to  our  debt  and 
increase  by  a  large  amount  the  burden  of  the 
people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  see 
any  marked  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  What  is  there  to  show  for  it  ?  A  few 
more  miles  of  railway,  perhaps ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  curtail  many  items  of 
expenditure  out  of  loan- money  in  order  that  that 
money  should  be  spdnt  in  opening  up  main 
trunk  lines.  A  main  trunk  railway  advances 
settlement,  and  does  an  immense  amount  of 
good  that  is  not  done  by  the  various  means  by 
which  money  is  now  being  expended.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  only  push  on  the 
Otago  Central  and  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk 
Railway,  and  finish  the  railway  between  Christ- 
church  and  Hokitika,  he  could  do  it  with  the 
money  which  he  is  now  frittering  away  upon 
other  objects,  and  would  be  doing  a  much  better 
work  with  the  money  raised.  The  policy  is 
this :  An  amount  of  £2,000,000  might  be  raised 
instead  of  spending  it  upon  a  variety  of  things  ; 
he  could,  no  doubt,  curtail  these  other  ex- 
penses to  finish  the  necessary  railways  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so.  Then  the  colony  would 
.  prosper  very  much  more  than  it  does  to-day. 
We  have  seen  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  large  expenditure  of  money  which 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  but  the  colony  gets 
more  sick  and  sorry  than  it  was  before.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  in  favour 
of  any  policy  that  would  finish  the  Ota^  Cen- 
tral Railway,  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk 
Railway,  and  the  Eketahuna-Woodville  Rail- 
way, which  is  being  allowed  to  drag  on  from 
year  to  year,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
colony.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
upon  these  railways,  and  the  Treasurer  is  get- 
ting no  revenue  out  of  them  at  all ;  and  what 
is  the  advantage  to  be  gained  when  money  is 
spent  upon  sludge-channels  and  all  kinds  of 
other  things,  the  great  majority  of  which  are 
unproductive  ?  If  he  would  put  through  these 
trunk  railways  he  would  find  settlement  pro- 
gress ;  and  if  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
push  on  the  railway  I  am  most  interested  in 
— namely,  that  from  Auckland  to  Wellington — 
look  at  the  large  amount  of  land  it  would 
open  up  in  the  Awarua  and  Waimarlno,  the 
King-country,  and  Mokau,  and  other  districts : 
there  would  have  been  such  a  flow  of  settle- 
ment along  that  line  upon  those  lands  that  he 
would  not  have  the  present  congested  state  of 
population  in  the  large  centres,  and  he  would 
find  that  a  large  amount  of  the  depression  from 
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^rhiob  the  oolooy  is  at  present  suffering  would 
pa«8  away.  We  have  now  no  progress  in  the 
railways,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
expenditure  has  been  frittered  away,  and  there 
18  very  little  to  show  for  it.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman,  instead  of  raising  loans  to  purchase 
jands  for  settlement,  which  are  mostly  unpro- 
ductive, would  only  open  up  those  lands  by 
continuing  the  main  trunk  railways,  he  would 
get  an  amount  of  revenue  and  prosperity  in 
this  colony  that  it  has  not  seen  for  many  years. 
I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  any  honourable  member 
who  looks  carefully  at  the  expenditure  of  the 
House,  and  contrasts  Sir  Julius  Vogers  policy 
with  the  haphazard  expenditure  now  going 
on,  will  be  satisfied  that  the  old  policy  of 
1870  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  one  now 
before  the  House.  I  say,  Sir,  that  if  honour- 
able members  would  only  insist  that  sueh  a 
^licy  as  I  have  mentioned  should  be  carried 
^  out  Lhey  would  soon  find  things  in  a  very 
'  different  position  from  what  they  are  in  to-day. 
It  would  take  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
money,  and  when  we  had  finished  these  lines  we 
should  have  opened  up  the  whole  country  to 
settlement.  I  believe  the  Otago  Central  line 
could  be  put  through  to  open  up  all  that  is 
necessary  for  £300,000 ;  about  £870,000  would 
.finish  the  railway  from  Springfield  to  Jackson's 
-on  the  other  side ;  and  about  a  million  would 
finish  the  North  Island  Main  Trunk  line:  so 
that,  after  allowing  something  for  other  rail- 
ways, by  an  expenditure  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions spread  over  the  next  five  years  all  these 
lines  could  be  finished. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.  — What  about  the  Beef  ton 
line? 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— The  Reef  ton  line  ?  Why, 
■Sir,  that  was  one  of  the  most  absurd  things 
ever  proposed  in  this  House,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  abandoned  years  ago.  In  fact,  it 
was  simply  a  piece  of  iniquitous  log-rolling  on 
•the  part  of  the  Canteroury  and  Westland 
members :  in  order  to  catch  the  votes  of  the 
Nelson  members  they  stuck  on  that  railway  to 
-their  scheme.  But  in  a  few  years  the  Nelson 
votes  will  be  such  an  insignificant  fraction  in 
.the  House  that  no  Colonial  Treasurer  will  deem 
it  worth  while  to  buy  them  over,  and  that  rail- 
way win  be  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  century 
at  least,  as  it  certainly  should  be  allowed  to 
slumber.  Nothing  could  justify  the  construc- 
tion of  that  line  as  suggested  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Inangahua. 

Mr.  O'BEGAN.— I  did  not  suggest  it  at  all. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.  —  I  take  it,  Sir,  that  that 
railway  is  dead  and  buried.  It  is  outside  the 
orange  of  practical  politics.  But  the  others 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  well  inside  the 
range,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  real  progress 
.in  this  colony  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  on 
with  some  scheme  like  that.  Having  now  dealt 
with  the  past,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  proposals  for  the  future.  One  of  the  most 
.extraordinary  things  is  this  proposal  for  the 
iuture.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  had  a 
very  good  time.  He  has  had  a  run  round  the 
world,  and,  as  everybody  has  read  Jules  Verne's 
J>ook,  '*  Bound  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  I 


may  say  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
emulated  the  feat  of  the  traveller  in  that  work 
by  doing  the  trip  in  about  the  same  time.  In 
the  course  of  his  trip  he  made  two  reciprocal 
tariff  treaties,  neither  of  which  is  going  to  be 
ratified  by  this  House. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Question. 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Yes,  Sir,  time  will  show 
that  I  am  correct.  Then,  he  borrowed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  instituted  the  Vancouver  ser- 
vice, fixed  up  the  new  Pacific  cable,  and  inter- 
viewed Lord  Bipon  about  the  annexation  of 
Samoa.  Then,  we  were  told  that  he  was  going 
to  dine  with  Kaiser  William,  but  that  did  not 
come  off.  However,  he  found  time  to  address 
the  London  financiers  and  to  teach  them  a 
wrinkle  or  two.  He  taught  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  how  to  run  telephones; 
he  restored  the  credit  of  the  colony;  and 
then,  on  his  way  back,  he  spent  four  hours 
in  Toronto,  and  fixed  up  that  treaty  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  in  this  House.  At  last' 
he  returned  to  us  and  enjoyed  a  *'  Buller  gorge. " 
After  doing  all  these  things  he  had  to  address 
himself  to  the  question  of  what  he  was  going  to 
propose  for  the  future.  There  is  one  very  strik- 
ing difference  between  all  our  Treasurers  and 
the  Treasurers  in  England.  All  the  great  Eng- 
lish statesmen  who  have  been  Treasurers  in  the 
Old  Country  have  had  one  ruling  idea — namely, 
to  lift  off  the  burdens  of  the  people  and  reduce 
taxation.  Every  great  Financial  Statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  off  taxation;  and  it  stands  to 
the  credit  of  many  English  statesmen  that  they 
have  been  able  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  in  New  Zealand, 
at  the  Antipodes,  we  find  Treasurer  after  Trea- 
surer sitting  on  these  benches  whose  only  aim 
in  life  appears  to  be  to  fibad  out  how  to  extract 
more  money  out  of  the  people.  We  find  one 
Treasurer  bursting  to  put  on  a  beer-tax,  another 
clapping  on  a  land-tax,  another  imposing  a 
graduated  land-tax  and  an  income-tax,  and 
a  totalisator-tax ;  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man is  now  going  to  tax  the  poor  widows,  and 
the  widowers,  and  the  orphans,  and  the  Cus- 
tomhouse agents.  He  is  going  to  put  on  an 
oyster-tax,  a  boardinghouse-keepers'  tax,  a  tax 
on  servants'  registry-offices,  and  a  tax  upon 
everybody  else :  that  is  the  policy  of  the  new 
Liberalism.  The  latest  achievement  is  this 
wonderful  tariff  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  framed  for  us.  The  late  Mr.  Ballance 
promised  the  people  that  he  would  revise  the 
tariff;  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
held  their  hands,  and  trade  was  rather  stag- 
nant in  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
belief  that  the  Treasurer  was  going  to  alter 
the  tariff.  But,  Sir,  that  honourable  gentle- 
man passed  away,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  now  sits  in  his  place  promised  in 
1893  to  undertake  that  work  of  tariff  revision. 
He  put  off  the  execution  of  the  promise,  how- 
ever, and  he  put  it  off  again  in  1894.  Then,  he 
set  up  a  Tariff  Commission  in  1895 ;  and,  after 
waiting  for  three  years,  and  after  trade  has 
been  in  this  state  of  stagnation,  the  honourable 
gentleman  comes  down  with  his  tariff  at  last. 
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I  take  it,  Sir,  that  if  we  do  it  at  all  we  must  do 
it  properly.  Can  any  one  say  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  done  it  properly  ?  There  seems 
to  be  one  thing  which  above  any  other  has 
actuated  the  Treasurer  all  through,  and  that  is 
funk.  Funk,  funk,  funk,  is  written  clearly 
across  the  tari£f.  Last  year,  when  the  honour- 
able gentleman  spoke  on  one  notable  occasion, 
he  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  duty  put  upon 
ooal,  a  duty  upon  cattle,  a  duty  upon  com,  a 
duty  upon  bananas,  a  duky  upon  other  fruit, 
and,  in  fact,  a  duty  upon  everything  ;  and,  Sir, 
what  was  the  result?  This  House  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  told  him  plainly  it  would  have 
none  of  it.  The  consequence  is  that  we  see  no 
duty  put  upon  coal,  no  duty  put  upon  corn, 
and  none  upon  the  varieties  of  other  things 
that  he  had  in  his  mind.  We  also  know  that 
this  session  it  was  beginning  to  be  whispered 
about  the  lobbies  before  the  Financial  State- 
ment came  down  that  a  good  deal  of  the  tarifi 
revision  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  result  of  the  New  South  Wales  elections. 
Well,  those  elections  are  now  over,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  return  of  a  House  strongly  antago- 
nistic to  a  Protectionist  tariff ;  and  we  have,  as 
we  expected  to  have,  proposals  brought  down 
which  afford  very  little  hope  of  a  better  state  of 
things.  After  we  have  looked  through  them 
from  start  to  finish  we  find  there  is  a  little  aid 
for  some  local  industries  and  very  great  burdens 
for  the  people.  One  really  wonders  that  after 
three  years  one  gets  so  very  little  as  this.  One 
gets  nothing  but  annoyance.  The  colony  from 
one  end  to  the  other  rings  with  expressions  of 
discontent  and  annoyance.  The  newspapers 
howl  about  this  thing  here,  and  that  thing 
there,  and  another  thkig  somewhere  else,  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  a  regular  storm  of  opposition 
throughout  the  country  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  proposals.  What  did  the  honour- 
able gentleman  do  then?  He  agreed  to  alter 
first  one  thing  and  then  another,  until  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about  the  lobbies 
that  he  was  going  back  on  his  proposals.  He 
oame  back  with  the  statement  that  he  was  not 
going  to  have  Canadian  timber  ruining  our 
millownors;  that  he  was  going  to  forego  the 
tax  upon  jewellery  and  pictures,  and  upon 
several  other  things.  Why,  Sir,  this  tariff 
is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  unbusiness- 
like tariffs  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  honourable  gentleman  said,  amid  cheers 
from  his  own  side  of  the  House,  that  he  was 
going  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rice  from  6s.  to 
is.  a  hundredweight.  That  means  a  reduc- 
tion of  ^.  a  pound  upon  rice.  What  will  be 
the  result  of  that?  I  ask,  can  any  member 
of  this  House  believe  for  a  moment  that  any 
advantage  whatever  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
consumer  from  that  reduction  of  duty  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  any  person  will  get  the  advan- 
tage it  will  be  the  importer  and  the  grocer. 
Does  the  honourable  gentleman  think  that  the 
poor  people,  who  buy  their  rice  two  or  three 
pounds  at  a  time,  will  be  able  to  get  it  even  a 
farthing  cheaper  ?  Certainly  not.  The  conces- 
Bion  is  made  to  the  merchant  and  the  middle- 
man, and  there  is  no  concession  whatever  to 
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the  consumer.  And  then,  the  honoarabid 
gentleman  has  suggested  that  we  should  take 
Id.  a  pound  off  tea.  Does  any  one  imagine 
that,  if  the  reduction  is  made,  the  tea  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  at  Is.  6d.  m 
pound  will  be  sold  to  him  at  Is.  5d.,  or,  if  he  has 
been  buying  tea  at  2s.,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
get  it  at  Is.  lid.?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
result  again  will  be  that  the  merchant,  tha 
middleman,  and  the  storekeeper  will  get  the 
whole  of  the  benefit,  and  that  the  consumer 
will  get  nothing.  A  fine  result  truly !  but  we 
know  it  is  so.  Those  gentlemen  who  make  it 
their  business  to  do  tea  up  in  packets  are  going 
to  obtain  a  great  advantage.  The  Treasurer  is 
going  to  generously  remove  for  their  benefit 
the  duty  that  is  levied  upon  lead  used  in  tea- 
packing.  But  does  he  say  that  the  tea  done 
up  in  packets  will  be  sold  at  Id.  the  pound 
cheaper?  With  a  great  many  others,  I  take 
leave  to  doubt  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
concession  which  will  bring  any  relief  to  the 
struggling  people  of  New  Zealand.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  will  agree  to  take  4d* 
or  6d.  a  pound  off  tea  that  will  be  a  reduce 
tion  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  felt  by  every 
householder  in  New  Zealand;  for  6d.  a  pound 
off  tea  would  be  £1  6s.  each  year  to  every 
householder  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  woulcl 
be  a  tangible  reason  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
tea.  But  the  taking  off  Id.  a  pound  upon  tea 
and  the  taking  off  Id.  a  gallon  upon  kerosene^ 
and  a  few  remissions  here  and  there  upon 
something  else,  are  simply  ridiculous.  A  great 
many  people  will  be  very  much  troubled  about 
the  tariff,  especially  people  with  small  means^ 
who  will  find  as  a  direct  result  of  it  that  boote 
and  shoes  are  dearer,  that  the  clothing  they 
require  for  themselves  and  their  families  is- 
dearer,  that  hats  and  caps  are  dearer,  and  that 
many  other  of  the  articles  of  ordinary  use  are 
enhanced  in  price.  Yet,  when  they  see  that» 
and  turn  to  the  other  side  to  find  out  what 
is  going  to  be  cheaper,  they  will  find  that 
they  get  nothing.  If  the  honourable  gentle^ 
man  puts  on  extra  taxation  it  should  be  put 
on  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  not 
harass  the  people.  I  believe  the  tariff  wants 
revising — that  we  wai^t  a  tariff  which  will 
be  modem  and  up  to  date,  in  place  of  the 
antiquated  one  we  have  now.  We  ought  to 
go  through  the  tariff  and  settle  it  at  once,  in* 
stead  of  tinkering  with  it,  for  until  we  have  a^ 
settled  tariff  commerce  will  not  revive.  Surely 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  do  is 
to  say,  **  What  I  add  to  the  burdens  of  these- 
unhappy  people  in  the  way  of  taxation  I  shall 
take  off  their  shoulders  in  other  ways  " — such 
as  a  tangible  reduction  in  rice,  a  tangible  re- 
duction in  tea  or  sugar,  or  some  of  the  other 
articles  that  are  in  every-day  use.  Instead 
of  doing  that  he  puts  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  a  great  many  more  thousands  of  pounds* 
worth  of  taxation  than  before.  Look  at  the 
finicking  details  of  these  tariff  proposals !  One 
of  the  most  creditable  things  which  Sir  Julius 
Vogel  ever  did  was  to  look  through  the  English 
tariff,  and,  seeing  that  taxation  was  levied 
upon  two  or  three  thousand  articles,  to  propose 
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to  take  the  taxation  off  the  minor  articles,  and 
keep  it  on  some  of  the  main  items.  But  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  now  sits  upon  the 
Treasury  bench  taxes  artificial  flies,  for  in- 
stance, and  last  year  the  duty  collected  upon 
«krtificial  flies  amounted  to  4s.  6d.  Under 
this  new  tariff  it  will  be  about  5s.  9d.,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  He  talks  about  re- 
•duction,  and  actually  says  that  manuzes  are 
to  be  admitted  free,  as  though  that  were  a 

freat  and  noble  concession.  Why,  manures 
ave  been  admitted  free  all  the  way  through. 
It  is  purely  a  technical  arrangement.  Then, 
this  very  nice,  tender,  and  paternal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  allow  cork  soles  to  come  into 
this  country  free  —  cork  soles  and  mutton- 
i>ird8.  Then,  the  poor  and  struggling  people  of 
the  colony,  who  are  finding  the  struggles  of 
life  exceedingly  hard— he  is  going,  for  their 
«ake,  to  take  the  duty  ofl  hand-made  paper 
for  eheques  for  the  banks.  What  a  great  ad- 
"vantage  it  will  be  for  the  struggling  people  of 
the  colony  to  think  that  if  they  have  to  buy  a 
penny  cheque  the  bank  from  which  they  buy  it 
did  not  have  to  pay  duty  on  it !  That  is  one 
of  the  noble  concessions  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  makes  to  the  people  of  New  Zea- 
land at  this  time  of  their  dire  necessity,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  well  afford  to 
knock  off  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  items. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that  if  he  does 
not  do  something  in  this  direction  the  people 
who  now  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  get  along 
will  find  it  very  much  harder.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  shows  that  under  this  new 
arrangement  he  is  only  going  to  get  £10,000 
^kdditional,  but  I  believe  every  one  who  goes 
through  the  tarifl  carefully  will  see  that  it  will 
mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
l)acked  down  to  a  certain  extent;  and  before 
this  tariff  passes  through  Committee  he  will 
have  to  back  down  a  great  deal  more,  because 
the  House  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  pass  a 
tariff  in  this  form.  Then  he  has  another  pro- 
posal which  is  to  lift  the  gloom  from  the  colony. 
It  is  a  duplicate  mail -service  from  here  to 
America.  The  honourable  gentleman  got  into 
power  very  much  because  he  himself  made 
some  most  vicious  attacks  upon  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mail-service,  and  yet  when  he  came  into 
power  he  bolstered  it  up,  and  now  he  is  going 
to  duplicate  the  service.  It  is  said  outside 
^at  this  is  the  *'  widow's  cruise,'*  because  the 
«08t  of  these  steamers  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  of  the  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  said 
that  this  will  cost  some  £20,000,  and  it  will  be 
^ery  cheering  for  the  widows  in  their  mourn- 
ing to  know  that  they  have  the  happiness  of 
paying  for  the  running  of  this  duplicate  line  of 
fiteamers  across  the  JPacifio.  Then,  although 
there  is  plenty  of  telegraphic  communication 
tvith  the  Old  World,  he  is  asking  us  to  agree 
to  assist  in  laying  a  cable  across  the  Pacific. 
'These  are  two  nice  luxuries  for  the  people  of 
the  colony  to  have  to  pay  for  in  these  hard 
times.  The  money  to  be  spent  in  this  way  can 
be  much  better  employed  in  assisting  to  settle 
people  on  the  land  and  in  giving  employment  in 


the  colony.  The  colony  cannot  afford  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  such  useless  luxuries.  It  is 
said  that  these  will  involve  a  sum  of  £30,000, 
but  most  of  us  believe  that  they  will  add  from 
£40,000  to  £50,000  yearly  to  the  taxation  ol 
the  colony  in  such  disastrous  times  as  these. 
The  growth  of  taxation  hebs  always  been  up- 
wards in  this  colony,  and  even  in  the  worst  of 
times  Treasurers  seem  to  increase  taxation 
with  an  apparently  light  heart.  The  position 
has  been  carefully  described  by  a  writer  in 
another  country,  whose  words  exactly  apply  to 
our  circumstances : — 

"  We  can  inform  them  what  are  the  inevi- 
table consequences  if  the  present  system  of 
finance  is  carried  out.  Taxes  upon  every 
article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers 
the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot;  taxes 
upon  all  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell,  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  or 
locomotion;  taxes  upon  everything  on  earth 
8knd  the  waters  under  the  earth  ;  on  everything 
that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home  ; 
taxes  on  the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh 
value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of 
man ;  taxes  on  the  sauces  which  pamper  man's 
appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to 
health ;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the 
judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ; 
on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's 
spice  ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the 
ribands  of  the  bride—at  bed  or  board  we  must 
pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road  ;  and  the  dying 
man,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  pays  25  per 
cent.,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  20  per  cent., 
flings  himself  hack  upon  his  chintz  bed,  which 
has  paid  25  per  cent.,  and  expires  in  the  arms 
of  a  doctor  who  has  paid  a  big  license-fee.  His 
whole  property  is  immediately  taxed  10  per 
cent.,  even  that  left  to  his  widow.  Besides  the 
probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for  burying 
him  in  the  chancel,  and  his  virtues  are  handed 
down  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered 
to  his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no  more." 

The  picture  so  graphically  painted  by  Sydney 
Smith  is  true  here  to-day.  That  is  the  unhappy 
condition  of  New  Zealand  at  the  present 
moment. 

An  Hon.  Mehbbb. — Who  is  the  author  ? 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— He  is  a  very  noted  author; 
but  I  say,  as  the  Treasurer  says,  am  I  to  sup- 
ply the  opposite  side  with  ammunition  to  fire  at 
me  ?  No,  I  will  keep  the  book  in  the  library. 
In  conclusion,  I  hope  this  House  will  presently 
rise  to  its  duty,  and  that  the  country  will  in- 
sist upon  a  proper  policy  being  pursued.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  already  given  way, 
but  he  will  have  to  give  way  a  great  deal  more. 
In  view  of  the  feeling  in  the  country,  this  House 
will  not  dare  to  pass  this  tariff  in  its  entirety 
as  it  stands.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
already  bowed  his  head  to  the  storm,  and  he 
will  have  to  bow  it  still  lower.  The  Govern- 
ment is  getting  into  a  helpless  condition,  the 
finances  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
honourable  gentleman's  only  remedy  is  further 
taxation— grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.    That 
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is  the  way  in  which  the  colony  is  to  be  raised 
to  prosperity.  Let  him  take  warning.  The 
Bosebery  Government  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world  paltered  with  taxation  in  this  way :  it 
harassed  the  people  with  fresh  legislation  with- 
out inscribing  one  legislative  Act  of  any  re^l 
value  on  the  statute-book.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  does  not  take  care  he  and  his  Go- 
vernment will  share  the  fate  of  the  Bosebery 
Government. 

Major  STEWARD.— I  regret  very  muoh,  Sir, 
that  I  should  have  to  trouble  so  thin  a  House  at 
BO  late  an  hour  to  say  a  few  words  with  regerd 
to  the  Financial  Statement ;  but,  as  it  happens 
that  I  intend  to  proceed  south  by  to-morrow's 
steamer,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  ask  the 
House  to  listen  to  me  to-night.  Unlike  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  I 
do  not  pose  as  a  financier,  and  I  never  have 
cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  Treasury  benches, 
more  particularly  on  the  seat  occupied  by  my 
honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  be- 
cause I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
if  I  were  there  I  should  be  even  more  lost  in  the 
maze  of  colonial  finance  than  I  am  as  a  private 
member.  Therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  those  portions  of  the  Statement  which  will 
be  found  in  the  earlier  part  down  to  page  vi.  I 
shall  make  no  reference  to  the  Public  Works 
Fund,  the  Conversion  Account,  the  Loans  to 
Local  Bodies  Account,  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
sols Account,  the  public  debt,  or  the  land-  and 
income-tax.  I  shall  also  pass  over  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank,  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Department,  and  other  matters  which 
have  been  very  well  threshed  out  in  this  debate. 

11  30  ^^*  when  I  come  to  the  Department 
*  '  of  Agriculture  I  have  a  word  to  say. 
I  have  to  congratulate  my  honourable  friend 
the  Minister  of  Lands  on  the  establishment  of 
that  department,  which  I  believe  has  been  of 
very  great  service  to  the  colony.  The  leaflets 
that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  have 
been  very  valuable  indeed,  and  the  services  of 
the  experts  in  the  various  departments  have 
been  of  very  great  advantage  to  the«difierent 
branches  of  the  agricultural  industry.  But  I 
put  a  question  the  other  day  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  an  entomologist.  It  may 
appear  to  honourable  members  to  be  a  trifling 
matter,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  travels  of  the 
Tarifi  Commission  for  four  months  from  end  to 
end  of  the  colony,  we  met  with  a  number  of 
agriculturists  and  fruit-growers  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind 
very  clearly  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  to 
the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  is  that 
arising  from  insect-pests,  either  indigenous  or 
imported,  and  that  the  appointment  of  an 
entomologist,  who  could  advise  with  rege^  to 
these  pests,  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  to 
the  colony.  1  have  ascertained  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  in  communication  with  a 
gentleman  in  California,  offering  him  the  ap- 
pointment. I  cannot  say  exactly  the  amount 
named;  but  it  is  several  hundreds  a  year 
he  requires  for  salary,  besides  travelling-ex- 
penses; and  I  happen  to  know  that  in  this 
colony  there  is  a  modest  man,  who  has  never 
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mentioned  the  matter  to  me  in  any  way,  yet 
who,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  leading  entomolo- 
gists of  the  day,  because  he  has  been  in  compe- 
tition with  entomologists  in  England,  Germany, 
and  elsewhere,  and,  I  believe,  came  out  sixth. 
He  lives  in  Ashburton,  and  is  working  in  a- 
very  humUe  capacity.  But  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  in  him  we  have  a  scientist 
already  in  the  colony  who  could  fill  the  posi- 
tion very  much  better  than  any  one  who 
could  be  imported,  because  possessed  of  1oca> 
knowledge.  Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  There  is  a  refer* 
ence  to  that  —  a  congratulatory  reference  — 
on  page  xiii.  of  the  Statement.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  the  Bill  for  Advances  to 
Settlers.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  believe 
a  number  of  other  members  who  represent 
agricultural  districts  also  say,  that,  so  far,  at^ 
any  rate,  the  Act  has  not  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  There  have  been 
numerous  complaints  in  all  directions,  and 
I  will  give  instances  by  number,  not  by  name  : 
No.  1 :  Village-settlement  holding,  10  acres ;. 
house,  fencing,  and  improvements,  value  £73. 
Applied  24th  January  for  £30 ;  reply  6th  June, 
declining  to  Sbdvauce  any  amount.  No.  2 :  Vil- 
lage-settlement holding ;  expended  in  improve- 
ments, £47 ;  cottage  insured  for  £35 ;  labour  of 
family  in  clearing  swamp,  making  drains,  et 
cetera,  not  included  in  foregoing  sum  of  £47,. 
but  in  addition  thereto.  Refused  any  advance. 
Applicant  complains  of  non-return  of  IDs.  6d. 
application -fee.  No.  3  :  Village -settlement 
holding  ;  house,  £60  ;  improvements,  £50 ; 
everything  about  the  property  in  good  order; 
applicant  a  thrifty,  hardworking  man,  who 
would  not  have  required  to  borrow  but  that  he- 
was  disabled  last  harvest  by  breaking  his  arm. 
Application  for  £25 ;  refused.  No.  4  :  Lease- 
hold, 89  acres ;  rental,  2s.  per  acre ;  two- 
roomed  house,  lined  and  painted,  valued  by 
an  officer  of  the  department  at  £45 ;  fenced,, 
subdivided,  and  laid  down  in  grass.  Applied 
first  for  £60,  then  for  £25  ;  refused  in  both 
cases.  No.  5:  Freehold,  60  acres;  valued  by 
county  valuator  at  £3  18s.  per  acre— £234  ;  un- 
encumbered. Applied  for  £60 ;  refused.  No.  6  r 
Village  -  settlement  holding,  40  acres;  good 
house,  land  fenced  and  well  cultivated,  swamp- 
drained.  Refused,  because  rental  considered  ixi- 
excess  of  value.  I  have  particulars  of  numerous 
other  cases,  but  those  I  have  instanced  will  suf- 
fice to  show  that  there  is  cause  for  dissatisfao- 
tion.  The  whole  of  these  cases  simply  show  that 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  is  not  working* 
as  it  was  intended ;  and  I  think  I  can  state 
the  reason.  I  have  endeavoured  to  probe  the 
thing  to  the  bottom  since  I  have  been  up  here. 
A  number  of  those  who  are  complaining  are- 
persons  holding  leaseholds  under  the  Crown. 
The  reason  for  the  refusal  has  been  this :  that 
the  valuators  on  going  round  find  that  the 
rents  these  settlers  are  paying  are  so  much  too 
high  that  there  is  really  no  goodwill  in  the 
value  of  the  lease ;  which,  again,  proves  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  Fair  Rent 
Bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  should  be 
passed,  or  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  will  not 
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work  to  advantage.  Now  I  come  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  mining  industry.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  the  Minister  in  charge  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Mines  is  doing  his  very  utmost 
to  push  on  the  interests  of  mining,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  railways. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  the  entire  respect  of 
every  member  of  this  House ;  and  when  I  read 
his  remarks  congratulating  the  country  on  the 
prospects  of  the  mining  industry  in  various 
directions  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  concur. 
Bnt  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
other  matters  in  which  the  Minister  could 
assist  the  mining  industry  if  he  will  only  bring 
his  mind  to  bear  on  it.  For  example,  in  my 
own  district  there  happens  to  be  an  area  of 
country — a  poor  man's  diggings — I  refer  to  the 
Maerewhenua  Diggings — ^an  area  of  about  two 
hundred  square  miles  of  country  over  the  whole 
of  which,  if  water  were  brought  in,  a  large 
number  of  men  could  get  a  living  from  year  to 
year  and  from  age  to  age.  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  men  who  voted  for  me  at  the  last  elec- 
tion who  were  born  on  the  field,  whose  fathers 
worked  on  the  field  twenty- five  years  ago,  and 
are  still  able  to  make  a  living — I  do  not  say  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  thev  can  make  what 
18  called  **  tucker."  If  the  Minister  had  the 
courage  to  propose  to  the  House  a  vote  of,  say, 
£10,000  to  bnng  in  the  head-waters  of  the 
Maerewhenua  or  the  Waltaki  to  command  that 
goldfield,  and  say  to  all  the  unemployed,  *'  If 
you  are  willing  to  work,  go  on  to  this  ground 
and  work  on  tribute — that  is,  pay  to  the  State, 
for  the  use  of  the  water,  so  much  per  cent,  on 
all  the  gold  you  get" — I  believe  he  would  solve 
the  "unemployed"  difficulty  in  one  act,  and 
make  a  profit  to  the  State.  I  make  that  sug- 
gestion to  tl)e  Minister. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — How  many  men  would 
the  field  carry  ? 

Major  STEWABD.— Three  or  four  thousand 
easily  if  there  were  plenty  of  water.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  for  reciprocal  treaties.  There 
is  one  proposed  with  South  Australia,  and  I 
find  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  treaty  are 
these :  that  South  Australia  is  to  admit  free 
from  New  Zealand  barley,  oats,  horses,  and 
hops;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  New  Zealand  is 
to  admit  free  from  South  Australia  wine,  olive- 
oil,  salt,  and  grapes.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  opening  of  the  South  Australian  market 
to  our  produce  in  the  shape  of  barley,  oats, 
horses,  and  hops,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  to  gain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  facts  with  regard  to  the  industries  of  this 
country,  as  to  the  reciprocal  portion  of  the 
agreement,  which— though  I  do  not  say  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  treaty — certainly 
need  careful  consideration.  For  example,  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
larger  wine  industry  in  this  colony  than  most 
honourable  members  have  any  appreciation  of. 
If  honourable  members  were  travelling  through 
the  country  I  have  gone  through  during  the 
last  few  months  they  would  find  that  in  the 
Waikato,  in  Auckland,  in  Canterbury,  and  in 
Wanganai  there  are  considerable  industries  of 


this  nature,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blenheim  also  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
dustry in  the  manufacture  of  wines.  Now,  the 
Minister  of  Education  the  other  day  made^ 
I  think,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  a  remark 
in  his  speech  at  ijhristchurch  very  deprecia- 
tory of  New  Zealand  wine.  He  may  have  bad 
sad  experience  in  that  direction,  but  if  he  goes 
over  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  to  Mr. 
Freeth's  factory,  he  will  be  able  to  get  almost 
as  good  a  glass  of  wine  as  he  can  get  in  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  excellent  samples  of  wine 
there. 

Mr.  BELL.— What  is  it  made  of  ? 

Major  STEWARD.  — Of  grapes  and  other 
fruits.  When  I  tell  the  House  that  there  are 
persons  holding  from  4,000  to  8,000  gallons  of 
wine  in  stock  at  the  present  moment  they  will 
see  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry growing  up  in  New  Zealand  to  an  ex- 
tent that  some  honourable  gentlemen  do  not 
contemplate.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Julius  Vogel 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Anno  Domini  2000,*' 
and,  amongst  the  efforts  of  the  imagination  in 
that  work,  some  of  which  were  very  amusing^ 
there  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  pumice 
country  will  become  a  great  wine -growing 
country.  Singularly  enough,  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  belief  that  that  will  come 
true,  for  when  travelling  over  that  country  a 
few  months  ago  the  driver  showed  me  where 
vines  were  winding  round  the  trees  and  bearing 
good  grapes.  I  believe,  desolate  as  that  coun- 
try looks  at  present,  it  may  become  a  very 
important  centre  of  the  wine-growing  industry. 
We  have  not  gone  into  the  cultivation  of  olives 
in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  shown  clearly 
that  olives  can  be  grown  here.  With  reference 
to  salt,  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  taken  the 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission — 
which  would  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — all  salt  would  be  admitted  free.  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  consider  this  treaty  with 
South  Australia  in  a  favourable  manner,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  most  desirable  we  should 
have  intercolonial  reciprocity,  and  that,  even 
though  we  have  to  sacrifice  something,  we 
should  make  a  step  in  that  direction.  But,  in 
connection  with  the  wine  industry,  there  is 
something  more  to  be  done  in  New  Zealand 
than  perhaps  the  honourable  gentleman  thinks. 
There  are  only  two  items  in  the  Canadian 
treaty  about  which  I  have  any  doubt — these 
are,  as  regards  timber  and  fish.  The  honour- 
able member  has  withdrawn  practically  the 
proposal  with  regard  to  timber— at  least,  he 
says  he  in  not  prepared  to  insist  on  that,  and 
that  the  treaty  can  be  carried  out  if  that 
article  be  omitted  from  it.  With  regard  to  the 
importation  of  fish,  it  has  been  objected  by  the 
Auckland  exporters  of  mullet,  and  by  others, 
that  the  free  importation  of  Canadian  salmon 
might  prejudice  their  business  here.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will,  and  that  point  will  not 
weigh  with  me  at  all.  The  timber  difficulty 
being  out  of  the  way  so  far  as  the  Canadian 
treaty  is  concerned,  the  honourable  gentleman 
ought  to  be  complimented  for  the  service  he 
has  done  the  colony  in  opening  negotiations 
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for  reciprocity  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  think  the  honourable  gentleman  has  amply 
justified  his  action  in  that  matter.  His  critics 
have  said  all  kinds  of  things  against  him ;  but 
every  one  of  them  now  begins  to  see  that  the 
honourable  gentleman's  record  for  the  number 
of  weeks  he  was  away  is  one  of  the  finest 
records  any  public  man  ever  put  to  his  credit. 
And  now  I  come  to  the  question  which  mainly 
brought  me  to  my  feet  on  this  occasion.  The 
honourable  gentleman  did  me  the  honour,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  associated  with  me,  to 
ask  us  to  go  through  the  colony  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  representatives  of  all  in- 
dustries— both  employers  and  employed — upon 
various  subjects.  I  can  say  this  for  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission — I  say  nothing 
for  myself:  that  there  never  were  more  loyal 
men,  never  men  who  more  faithfully  did  their 
duty,  than  Che  gentlemen  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  me.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
they  never  turned  aside  for  one  single  hour, 
notwithstanding  the  magnificent  scenery  they 
might  have  gone  to  see,  from  the  business 
upon  which  they  were  engaged,  but  they  went 
straight  on  by  coach  and  steamer,  and  in  four 
months  completed  a  work  which  took  four- 
teen months  in  Victoria,  and  handed  in  the 
report  and  evidence  all  indexed  within  that 
, short  space  of  time.  I  think  we  did  fairly 
good  work.  I  must  say  two  or  three  words  as 
to  the  tariff  proposals  now  submitted  to  the 
House  which,  I  nope,  will  have  some  weight 
with  the  Treasurer.  First,  there  is  the  item 
of  fruit.  There  is  no  more  vexed  question 
throughout  the  colony  than  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  duty  on  fruit  should  or  should 
not  be  increased.  There  was  the  question  as 
to  whether  an  increased  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all, 
should  fall  on  islands  fruit  as  well  as  other 
fruits.  The  Commission  agreed  that  it  was 
so  important  that  our  trade  with  the  islands 
surrounding  New  Zealand  should  not  in  any 
way  be  interfered  with  that  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  recommend  any  duty  whatever 
on  islands  fruit ;  but,  as  regards  &uits  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  colony,  the  evidence 
showed  that  in  Nelson  in  particular,  where 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  the  largest  jam-factory  in 
New  Zealand 

Mr.  GRAHAM.— And  the  best. 

Major  STEWARD.— The  evidence  clearly 
showed  that,  though  a  duty  in  the  meantime 
would  mean  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum, 
still  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  us  to 
advise  the  Government  to  increase  the  duty, 
because  the  result  would  be  an  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  colony.  We  therefore  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  ^d.  a  pound.  I  do  not 
find  that  included  in  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment. There  has  been  a  little  amusement 
caused  by  a  notice  of  motion  tabled  by  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City.  I  see 
he  has  moved  for  a  return  showing,  among 
other  things,  how  many  currants,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  strawberries  have  been  im- 
ported during  a  certain  period.  I  suppose 
he  imagines  there  is  something  very  comical 
about  the  matter;  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
Major  Steward 


was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  these  items  were  imported  into  Dan- 
edin  and  other  places  from  Tasmania,    and 
that  it  was  desirable  they  should  be  bronght 
under  the  same  duty  as  other  fruits.    Then, 
Sir,  as  regards  fruits  in  syrup,  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  an  increase  of  80  per  cent., 
and  I  see  the  Treasurer  has  come  down  with 
a  proposal  of  25  per  cent.    In  a  great  many 
cases  where  the  Commission  has  recommended 
certain  duties  the  Treasurer  has  gone  between 
the    duties  recommended  by   them   and   the 
duty  as  it  stood  before.    The  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  Commission  to  recommend  a  certain 
duty  would  show  that    the  amount  of  duty 
they  recommended  should  be  imposed,  and  that 
anything  less  would  not  suffice  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  thing  where  it  was,  or  accept  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission.     That  will 
apply  to  a  number  of  other  cases.    And  then. 
Sir,  there  is  an  omission.    Treasurers  generally 
like  to  get  revenue.    The  honourable  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  accused  the  Treasurer  of  en- 
deavouring to  get  revenue  in  every  possible  way, 
but  in  this  particular  instance  the  Treasurer 
has  absolutely  thrown   away  revenue.     Year 
after  year  the  tobacconists  have  petitioned  this 
House  that  they  should  be  licensed  as  tobacco 
dealers.    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be,  particularly  as  they  have  asked  for 
this  themselves,  and  the  Commissioners  agreed 
with  the  petitioners,  and  recommended  that  a 
license-fee  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
small  dealers — a  fee  of  £2— should  be  charged. 
As  there  are  something  like  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  vendors — possibly  two  thousand — in  the 
colony,  a  fee  of  £2  would  amount  to  £4,000, 
which  the  Treasurer  has  passed  over.    If  be 
can  afford  to  do  this,  let  it  be  so.    Then,  with 
regard  to  ales,  beers,  wines,  and  so  on,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Commission  recommended — 
and,  I  think,  properly— an  increase  of  Is.  6d.  per 
gallon  to  2s.  in  the  case  of  ales  and  beers.    I  see 
the  Treasurer  has  adopted  that.     We  also  re- 
commended that  there  should  be  no  differenoe 
between  cskse  spirits  and  bulk,  but  that  the  duty 
should  be  168.  all  round.    The  Treasurer  also 
has  adopted  that.    Then,  again,  with  regaxd  to 
raw  cofiee,  it  was  previously  charged  3d. ;  the 
Commissioners  recommended  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  Id.,  in  the  interests  of  the  oofiFee- 
roasters.    I  see  the  Treasurer  has  split  the  dif- 
ference, and  come  down  with  2d.    I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation, or  to  stick   to   the  original  tariff. 
Then,  with  regard  to  tea.    I  will  show  at  the 
end  of  my  speech  what  the  result  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  was,  and 
what  the  result  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  re- 
commendations is,  financially.     This  item  of 
tea,  however,  is  a  very  large  item.    Being  such 
a  large  item,  the  Commission  felt  that,  if  it  were 
at  all  possible,  there  should  be  some  relief  given 
here  to  the  working-classes,  the  article  being 
one  of  common  consumption,  and  we  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  2d.  per  pound  on  tea. 
We  thought  the  revenue  could  not  stand  more 
than  that,  and  we  thought  that  2d.  would 
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actually  reach  the  consumer — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by  2d.  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  price  of  tea.  The  Colonial  Treasurer 
comes  down  with  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion, reducing  the  duty  by  Id.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  the  penny  reduction  will  reach  the  con- 
sumer at  all,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might 
as  well  stick  to  the  penny  as  ofier  to  remit 
it.  Then,  with  regard  to  drugs  and  druggists' 
sundries :  Previously  they  were  15  per  cent. : 
the  Commissioners  have  recommended  20  per 
cent.,  and  this  has  been  accepted.  Then, 
with  regard  to  saccharine.  This  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  interest.  Saccharine  is  required 
by  persons  who  are  sufferers  from  certain  dis- 
eases —  persons  who  are  not  allowed  to  take 
sugar.  The  previous  duty  was  5s.  per  ounce, 
and  so  was  absolutely  prohibitory.  The  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  Is.  6d.,  and  I  see  the  Treasurer  has 
accepted  that.  They  also  recommended  that 
in  the  form  of  medicated  tabloids  it  should 
be  subject  only  to  the  rate  of  duty  leviable 
upon  drugs  and  druggists*  sundries.  Then,  it 
vras  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, while  in  Christchurch,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  not  a  supporter  of  the  present 
<xoyernment,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  upper  ten  in  Christchuioh 
who  hold  to  the  habit  of  sending  Home  for 
their  clothes  instead  of  patronising  local  in- 
dustries and  employing  tailors  here,  and 
that  gentleman  felt  very  strongly  that  those 
who  did  this  should  pay  a  very  heavy  duty 
for  luxuries  of  that  sort.  The  Conunission 
agreed  to  recommend  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on 
articles  obtained  in  this  way,  and  1  am  glad  to 
see  the  Treasurer  has  accepted  that  recom- 
mendation. Well,  then,  as  to  hats  and  caps, 
the  previous  duty  was  20  per  cent.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  industry  we  had  a  number  of 
witnesses  before  us  in  Dunedin  and  at  other 

5 laces  who  represented  that  a  vcgry  large  in- 
ustry  could  be  established  in  the  colony  pro- 
'vided  the  manufacture  of  the  whole  of  the  felt 
hats  for  the  colony  could  be  secured  for  the 
workmen  of  the  colony.  They  produced  the 
Victorian  tariff,  and  suggested  that  our  tariff 
should  be  similar.  That  tariff  is  per  dozen 
and  per  value.  We  did  not  see  our  way  to 
recommend  duplicate  tariffs  in  any  shape  at  all, 
and  we  therefore  met  the  case,  as  we  thought, 
foirly.  The  duty  originally  being  20  per  cent., 
we  recommended  its  increase  to  80  per  cent. ; 
and  here  again  the  Treasurer  comes  to  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion.  He  does  not  accept 
our  conclusion  or  leave  the  tariff  as  it  is,  but 
splits  the  difference,  and  makes  the  duty  25 
per  cent.  Now  I  come  to  a  very  large  point. 
"The  Tariff  Commission  were  anxious  to  relieve 
the  working- classes  of  the  country  wherever 
they  could,  and  they  recommended  that  all 
cotton  piece-goods  be  admitted  free,  so  that 
workmen's  moleskins  and  cotton  shirts,  and 
the  material  for  pinafores  for  his  children  and 
for  underclothing,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
«hould  come  into  the  country  absolutely  free 
of  duty.    Now,  with  the  exception  of  cotton 


corda  and  flannelettes  we  recommended  that 
all  cotton  goods  should  come  in  free ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  Treasurer  has  not  seen  fit  to 
agree  to  that,  and  retains  the  duty  of  10  per 
cent.  Then  I  come  t^o  the  item  of  flannelettes. 
Now,  flannelettes,  according  to  the  popular 
impression,  are  composed  partially  of  wool  and 
partially  of  cotton,  but  it  was  ascertained  by  us 
that  flannelettes  are  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  are 
composed  wholly  and  entirely  of  cotton.  Now, 
these  articles,  being  bought  by  the  people  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  at  least  part  wool, 
take  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  colonially- 
manufactured  flannel,  and  therefore  they  run 
in  competition  with  the  factories  at  Kaiapoi, 
Boslyn,  Mosgiel,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
colony;  and,  whereas  they  previously  bore  a 
duty  of  only  10  per  cent,  we  recommended  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent.,  as  we  thought  that  only 
reasonable.  1  am  glad  to  see  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  adopted  that  recommendation. 
Tlien,  we  recommended  that  brown  hollands, 
unbleached  linen,  and  articles  of  that  class 
should  come  in  free  of  duty.  The  Treasurer 
at  first  objected  to  that,  but  I  see  that  since 
certain  representations  have  been  made  to  him 
— he  has  not  communicated  with  me  or  with 
other  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  so  I 
suppose  other  communications  were  made  to 
him — he  has  announced  in  the  House  that  he 
is  willing  to  withdraw  his  proposal  with  regard 
to  these  goods — that  is  to  say,  to  abandon  his 
proposed  duty  as  to  some  of  them.  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  extend  that  to 
brown  hollands  also.  Now,  in  order  to  get  the 
revenue  we  were  taking  off  in  these  directions 
we  proposed  an  increase  on  millinery,  which 
was  previously  20  per  cent.,  to  30  per  cent. ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  not  be  adopted. 
Millinery  is  not  a  necessity  to  anybody  at  all, 
and,  if  people  choose  to  buy  feathers  and 
flowers,  and  artificial  finery  of  that  kind,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  for  them. 
The  Treasurer  has  here  again  taken  the  middle 
course,  and  has  proposed  25  per  cent,  instead  of 
30  per  cent.  With  regard  to  boots  and  shoes, 
we  had  much  difficulty.  This  is  one  of  the 
large  industries  of  the  country — there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  young  people 
employed  in  the  industry — and  it  was  most 
interesting  to  see  the  works  at  the  different 
establishments  we  visited.  We  had  representet- 
tions  made  to  us  both  by  masters  and  men  on 
this  subject.  At  Christchurch  representations 
were  made  to  us,  asking  the  same  as  the  hat- 
makers — that  there  should  be  a  dual  system 
of  duty,  at  per  dozen  as  well  as  ad  valorem. 

12  0     ^^®    ^^  ^^^  ®®®  ^^'  ^*y  ^  ^°  ^^^^  °*^™' 
*  '    plicated  arrangements  of  that  sort  at 

all.  Moreover,  in  Auckland  and  other  places 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  have  recently 
come  over  from  Victoria;  and,  seeing  how 
greatly  they  have  suffered  through  over-pro- 
tection in  that  colony,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  crowding-out  of  these  men  because  of  the 
undue*  fostering  of  local  industry,  the  Commis- 
sion considered  that  such  duties  as  were  asked 
for  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  proposers. 
Still,  they  thought  that  a  slightly- increased 
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duty  could  be  proposed  without  any  great 
loss  to  the  consumer,  and  with  benefit  to 
a  large  number  of  workmen.  We  there- 
fore recommended  an  increase  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  That,  I  think,  was  reasonable.  I 
see  the  Treasurer  has  adopted  it,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  agree  to  it.  As  regards  leather 
goods  manufactured  in  the  colony,  of  course 
we  have  the  hides  here,  and  all  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing.  The  honourable  member 
for  Avon  is  an  expert  in  this  matter,  and  gave 
us  very  valuable  advice  in  connection  with  it, 
and  I  believe  he  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  there  was  evidence  shown  to  us  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  colony,  with  regard  to  goods 
manufactured  of  leather,  that  they  can  be 
made  as  well  in  this  colony  as  anywhere  else. 
There  are  certain  articles  that  1  think  cannot 
be  manufactured  here,  but  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain other  articles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
colony  is  quite  able  to  produce  everything 
that  is  required.  We  have  recommended  an 
average  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  which  I  think 
is  reasonable,  and  I  see  the  Treasurer  has 
accepted  that  proposal.  With  regard  to  car- 
pets, druggets,  floorcloth,  mats,  and  matting, 
which  were  previously  15  per  cent.,  we  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  to  which 
the  Treasurer  has  agreed.  I  think  it  will  be 
observed  with  regard  to  these  things  that  they 
are  not  articles  of  necessity,  and  the  increase  of 
6  per  cent,  was  intended  to  counterbalance,  to 
some  extent,  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  re- 
moval »of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  which  are 
an  actual  necessity.  There  has  been  a  little 
amusement  caused  to-night  with  regard  to  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  trifling  matter.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  artificial  flies.  Trout- 
fishing  is  largely  in  vogue  in  this  colony ;  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  who  fish  our  streams, 
and  there  will  be  many  more  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  coming  here  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  of  trout-fishing,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  our 
artificial  flies,  instead  of  importing  them.  It 
is  an  occupation  that  suits  the  delicate  hands 
of  ladies,  and,  in  fact,  some  ladies  in  Dunedin 
are  engaged  in  the  business.  Representations 
were  made  to  us  that  if  a  small  duty  were  put 
on  imported  flies  a  considerable  amount  of 
employment  would  be  given.  We  made  the 
recommendation,  and  I  stand  by  that  recom- 
mendation. Then,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  duty  should  be  increased  on 
uncut  stones,  greenstone,  et  cetera^  and  jewel- 
leiy,  and  I  see  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
agreed  to  that.  1  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  will  accept  that;  the  only  thing  that 
may  be  said  is  that  uncut  stones,  if  imported 
free,  will  give  the  opportunity  to  the  local  jewel- 
lers to  make  them  up  into  settings.  But  jewel- 
lery of  any  kind  is  a  perfect  luxury ;  it  is  not  a 
necessity  for  any  one  at  all,  and  for  that  rea.son 
we  proposed  the  duty.  Now  we  come  to  the 
item  of  stationery.  Representation  was  made 
to  us  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money  has  been  sent  out  of  the  colony  for 
the  printing  of  New  Zealand  directories.  Re- 
presentation was  made  that  they  were  printed 
Mqjor  Steward 


in  England— directories  of  Christohurch  princi- 
pally. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbeb.  —  Representations  were 
made  of  the  mtftter  in  Christchnroh,  but  they 
did  not  relate  to  directories  of  Christchnroh  in 
particular. 

Major  STEWARD.— Yes.  It  was  stated  thai 
these  directories  were  printed  in  England,  while- 
the  money  should  have  been  spent  amongst 
our  printers  here.  A  recommendation  was  mside 
by  the  Commission  that  directories  relatincr 
to  the  colony  printed  outside  the  colony  shonla 
bear  a  duty  of  80  per  cent.,  and  I  see  that  the- 
Treasurer  has  agreed  to  25  per  cent. :  why  the 
alteration  as  to  rate  I  do  not  know.  The  same- 
thing  applies  to  newspaper  supplements,  stereo- 
types, and  catalogues,  hosts  of  which  oome  into 
the  colony.  We  made  them  bear  a  very  large 
duty  of  50  per  cent.  I  see  the  Treasurer  hae- 
made  them  25  per  cent.  I  quite  dissent  from 
the  Treasurer's  proposals.  Almost  all  local 
industries  use  stationery  and  writing-paper». 
which  were  left  at  15  per  cent.  The  Treaisnrer 
has  put  on  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  do  not 
know  why,  because  it  certainly  is  not  in  the- 
interests  of  local  industry,  and  it  seems  to- 
me to  be  an  increase  of  tax  that  is  not  at  all* 
desirable.  With  regard  to  the  paper-mann- 
facturing  industry  carried  on  at  Mataara  and 
Dunedin,  we  went  over  the  Mataura  works- 
when  in  the  district,  and  we  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  duty  should  be  increased 
to  a  small  extent,  so  as  to  give  a  little  more 
protection  to  the  industry,  and  I  am  very  gla^ 
to  see  that  the  Treasurer  has  accepted  our 
recommendation.  The  same  applies  with  re- 
gard to  the  cartridge -factory  at  Auckland.. 
There  is  a  very  large  industry  there,  and  the 
cartridges  turned  out  will  stand  comparison 
with  anything  manufactured  at  Birmingham. 
The  amount  of  duty  is  not  quite  sufficient  to* 
enable  them  to  compete  at  present  with  the 
imported  article,  and  they  require  the  whole 
control  of  the  market  to  enable  them  to  keep* 
the  works  going.  We  recommended  an  in- 
creased duty,  and  I  see  the  Treasurer  has 
agreed  to  that.  The  next  item  is  a  large  one^ 
which,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  agreed  to,  would  have  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  colony.  There  is  nothing* 
of  more  importance  thiyi  assisting  the  country 
settler.  When  a  country  settler  takes  up  a- 
piece  of  land  he  is  by  law  compelled  to  fence 
it,  and 'he  generally  uses  wire-fencing.  We 
thought  that  we  ought  to  put  duties  npon 
articles  of  luxury  and  take  duties  off  artioles- 
of  necessity,  and  with  that  object  in  view  we- 
recommended  the  Grovernment  to  take  the  duty 
off  fencing-wire.  There,  again,  the  Treasurer 
has  come  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conda- 
sion,  and  has  done  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  He  has  not  accepted  our  recommeuda- 
tion,  but  he  has  simply  gone  half-way,  and  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  duty  by  half.  The  entire- 
removal  of  the  duty  would  mean  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  £9,600 ;  but  we  made  that  up  in  other 
directions.  The  Treasurer  has  thrown  away 
£4,800,  and  fencing-wire  will  be  no  cheaper 
than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  takea 
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off  the  duty  at  all.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  kerosene ;  and  here  again  our  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  settler. 
Everybody  uses  kerosene,  especially  for  house- 
hold purposes ;  so  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
every  person  in  the  country.  We  recommended 
a  reduction  from  6d.  to  dd.,  and  if  that  had 
been  carried  out  it  would  have  been  so  large  a 
reduction  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  purchaser  not  to  have  got  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  Treasurer  does  not  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation, but  comes  down  with  the  miser- 
able reduction  of  Id.,  which  will  not  reach 
anybody,  and  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
revenue.  It  is  really  worth  nothing;  and, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission have  been  absolutely  thrown  aside.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  say  why 
we  made  certain  recommendations,  and  why  I 
dissent  from  certain  of  these  proposals  made 
by  the  Government.  With  rcKard  to  brooms 
and  brushware,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
industry  in  this  colony  in  different  places, 
and  I  speak  from  knowledge.  I  have  been 
all  round  the  colony,  and  have  seen  most 
of  the  establishments,  and  there  is  a  very  large 
industry  in  brooms  and  brushes — very  much 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed.  One  great 
grievance  in  connection  with  this  industry 
is  that  in  Germany,  in  America,  in  Italy,  and 
probably  in  some  other  countries,  but  certainly 
in  those  three,  brooms  and  brushes  are  made 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  gaols.  These 
goods  are  sent  to  London  and  are  sent  out  to 
this  colony.  Of  course  they  are  bought  very 
cheaply  in  London,  and  they  come  out  here 
in  competition  with  the  articles  manufactured 
here.  I  admit  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thip  is 
to  be  prevented,  bub  I  know  that  the  colony 
is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  that 
something  requires  to  be  done.  Well,  the  only 
recommendation  we  could  make  in  regard  to  it 
was  to  raise  the  duty  on  brooms  and  brushes  all 
ronnd.  That,  we  thought,  was  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  difficulty.  Again,  the  Trea- 
snzer,  instead  of  accepting  our  recommendation, 
put  on  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. — not  what  was 
required.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of 
matches.  There  has  been  something  said 
about  this  in  the  City  of  Wellington  within 
the  past  few  days.  There  is  a  match-factory 
here,  and  there  is  one  in  the  immigration 
barracks  at  Caversham.  I  forget  the  exact 
number  of  employes,  but  the  employes  in  the 
factory  in  the  City  of  Wellington  at  the  present 
time  are  paid  £29  16s.  per  week,  or  let  us  say 
£S0.  Multiply  that  by  52,  and  you  get  the 
amount  of  £1,560.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
amount  paid  in  the  other  factory  is  £50,  mul- 
tiply that  by  52,  and  you  get  £2,600,  making  a 
total  for  the  two  factories  of  £4,160 ;  and,  sup- 
posing that  these  factories  are  able  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand,  we  lose  £16,000  of 
revenue  annually.  Therefore  it  would  pay  us 
very  much  better  if  we  paid  these  factories 
£4,000  a  year  and  imported  the  article  our- 
selves. Consequently  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the    duty    on  matches   should 


be  reduced — curiously  enough  producing  more- 
revenue  than  a  higher  duty,  because  while  the- 
duty  remained  as  it  was  the  output  of  the 
local  factories  was  able  to  supersede  the  im- 
ported article,  and  if  we  reduce  the  duty  on 
the  imported  article,  then  the  local  factories 
will  not  be  able  to  command  the  market,  and) 
we  shall  get  revenue.  I  see  our  advice  is  to  be- 
carried  out  to  some  extent  by  the  Treasurer, 
but  to  some  extent  only.  I  should  be  the  last- 
in  the  world  to  say  anything  at  all  against 
local  industry ;  but  when  it  is  brought  face  to- 
face  with  me  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  wages  in  both  factories  just  in  the- 
same  way  as  the  managers  would  pay  them 
from  week  to  week,  and  pay  the  employi^s  to  do- 
nothing,  and  then,  supposing  all  our  matches 
were  imported,  should  still  have  a  profit  of 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  have  recommended  otherwise 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— The  illustration  is  en- 
tirely  wrong.  You  manufacture  wooden  matches 
in  New  Zealand. 

Major  STEWARD.— Well,  that  is  my  opinion 
of  it.  Now,  we  recommended  also  that  salt 
— including  agricultural  salt  —  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  That  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  farmer.  The  duty  at  present 
derived  from  salt  is  £3,437.  That  was  in  the 
year  1898,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
altered  very  much  since.  There  are  a  good 
many  areas  of  land  in  New  Zealand  that  have 
become  exhausted,  and  I  think  it  very  desirable- 
indeed  that  farmers  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  salt  for  agricultural  purposes 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Now,  I  do  not 
see  any  reference,  though  I  have  looked  as  care- 
fully as  I  could,  in  the  Treasurer's  proposals- 
to  this  question  of  salt.  I  have  only  one  or 
two  more  points  to  refer  to,  and  I  shall  then 
sum  up  my  remarks,  showing  what  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommended  should  be  done,  and 
what  the  Treasurer  proposes  to  do.  I  notice 
the  following  omissions  in  the  free-list:  Ther& 
were  representations  made  by  denominations 
of  all  kinds— the  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of 
England,  and  Wesleyan  Churches,  and  all 
sorts  of  Churches— asking  that  organs,  and  har- 
moniums, and  communion  vessels,  and  so  on,, 
for  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship  should  be 
admitted  free.  We  thought  that  was  right,  and 
we  recommended  it.  Well,  I  see  no  proposal 
in  regard  to  that.  We  also  recommended, 
exactly  on  the  same  footing,  that  paintings, 
statuary,  and  works  that  are  imported  and' 
intended  for  public  institutions  should  bo 
admitted  free.  I  see  no  reference  to  that.  We 
also  recommended,  in  the  interest  of  science, 
that  the  lenses  for  telescopes  and  microscopes 
should  be  admitted  free,  and  that  surgical  ap- 
pliances  imported  for  hospitals  should  be  ad- 
mitted free,  because  we  thought  it  in  the  in* 
terests  of  humanity. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.— That  is  included  on  the 
free-list. 

Major  STEWARD.— We  also  recommended 
ironmongery  ;  and  then — which  is  a  matter - 
of   much   importance  to  agriculture— we   re- 
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commended  that  there  should  be  no  duty  on 
binder- twine.  I  see  no  proposal  to  that  effect. 
Then»  we  dealt  with  the  matter  of  passengers' 
•cfiects  —  the  Minister  will  know  what  I  refer 
to.  Passengers  coming  to  this  colony,  I  think, 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  certain  articles  free 
of  duty.  There  is  provision  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  sufficient.  We  also 
recommended  in  the  interests  of  pastoralists 
— and  I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  this  is 
a  reasonable  thing,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
disease  amongst  sheep — that  sheep  -  drenches 
should  be  admitted  free ;  also,  in  the  interests 
•of  the  wine  industry,  we  thought  bottling- wax 
should  be  admitted  free :  and  I  find  no  refer- 
ence to  those  things  in  the  Treasurer's  pro- 
posals. For  these  reasons  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  what  the  Treasurer  has  done. 
He  has  not  had  so  much  time  to  consider  the 
tari£E  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it.  He 
has  had  only  seven  or  eight  days,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  has  been  well  advised  in  the  course  he 
has  taken ;  and,  although  it  may  be  immodest 
to  say  so,  yet  I  think,  if  he  had  brought  down 
the  tarifi  which  the  Commission  presented  to 
him  as  the  result  of  their  investigations,  he 
would  have  produced  the  same  revenue,  and  in 
■  a  way  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

An  Hon.  Member. — The  Government  would 
have  been  out  of  office  in  two  days. 

Major  STEWARD.— Sir,  let  us  see  what  were 
the  recommendations.  The  remissions  which 
we  recommended  were  2d.  on  tea,  eq^ual  to 
£34,000 ;  on  cotton  goods,  £16,000  —  I  give  the 
round  figures — on  brown  hollands,  £1,000;  on 
fencing- wire,  £9,600;  on  kerosene,  £18,000; 
being  a  total  of  £78,600— not  taking  into  ac- 
count salt,  binder-twine,  and  other  items  pro- 
posed to  be  put  on  the  free-list :  instead  of 
which  we  get  the  revision  recommended  by  the 
Treasurer  —  £17,000  to  be  taken  off  tea,  which 
will  not  reach  the  consumer;  £6,000  to  be 
taken  off  kerosene,  none  of  which  will  reach 
the  consumer;  and  rice,  about  £10,000.  In  all, 
the  proposed  remissions  amount  to  £33,000,  of 
which  at  most  £10,000  will  reach  the  consumer, 
as  against  our  recommendations  representing 
remissions  amounting  to  £78,000,  all  of  which 
would  reach  the  consumer.  I  cannot  congratu- 
late the  honourable  gentleman  on  his  tariff  pro- 
posals. With  regard  to  the  rest  of  his  work  I 
most  cordially  congratulate  him.  He  has  my 
entire  sympathy  in  the  efforts  he  is  making  to 
develop  the  industry  of  the  colony  by  opening 
up  markets  for  our  timber  in  London  and  else- 
-ivrhere,  and  in  his  efforts  to  open  up  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  South  Australia,  which 
I  think  are  statesmanlike  endeavours  in  both 
instances.  And  I  congratulate  him  entirely  on 
the  wonderful  effect  of  his  presence  in  Lon- 
don with  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  colony.  I 
think  he  has  justified  himself  a  thousand  times 
-over  in  making  his  trip  Home.  I  think  he 
has  justified  his  right  to  the  position  he  holds 
on  those  benches  by  the  admirable  Statement 
he  has  brought  down,  and  by  the  statesmanlike 
-way  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  push  for- 
ward the  progress  of  the  country.  I  congratu- 
late him  most  heartily.  Sir ;  but  I  differ  from 
Major  Steward 


him,  and  necessarDy  must  differ  from  him,  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Although  I  cannot 
agree  with  every  item,  and  sometimes  may 
vote  with  the  minority,  and  while  I  believe 
our  tariff  proposals  are  better  than  those  he 
has  made,  at  the  same  time  I  am  still  one 
of  the  heartiest  supporters  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  ejid  of  his  Government.  He  may 
rely  on  me  to  assist  him  in  every  effort  to 
further  the  progress  of  the  country,  but  he 
must  not  count  on  me  to  vote  for  every  item  of 
his  tariff,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Debate  a.djoumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  miautes 
past  twelve  o'clock  a.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

Friday,  9th  August,  1895. 

Second  Readings  —  Third  Readings— Railway  Em- 
ployes' Pensions,  &c.— Local  Bills  Committee  C 
— Mining  Companies  Bill — Co-operative  Settle- 
ments.   

The  Hon.  the  Spbakbb  took  the  chair  at 
half-past  two  o'clock. 

Pbayees. 

SECOND  HEADINGS. 
Hawksbury  Borough  Council  Reserve  Vest- 
ing Bill,  Puniu  Reserves  Sale  Bill,  Waimate 
Municipal  Reserves  Bill. 

THIRD  READmGS. 
Evidence  Further  Amendment   Bill,  Anck* 
land  Harbour  Board  and  Devonport  Borough 
Exchange  of  Land  Bill. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES'  PENSIONS,  ETC. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENKINSON  asked  the  Go- 
vernment, If  they  will  afford  facilities  to  the 
railway  employes  to  consider  the  pension  and 
superannuation  fund  scheme,  mentioned  on 
page  4  of  the  Railways  Statement,  before  sub- 
mitting the  proposals  to  the  Legislature  ? 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  the  General 
Manager  of  the  railways  stating  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  receive  from  these  gentlemen 
suggestions,  with  the  view  of  embodying  them 
in  the  scheme. 

LOCAL  BILLS  COMMITTEE  C. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMOBE  moved  the 
motion  standing  in  his  name.  He  had  ex- 
plained his  reasons  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
need  only  say  now  that,  if  these  Committees 
were  to  be  continued,  the  notices  sent  to  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  meetings  must  be  complied 
with. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  **  That 
the  names  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimskif  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Scotland,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Whyte  b$ 
discliarged  from  the  Local  BiUs  Committee  C, 
aTid  new  members  'appointed.** — {Hon.  Sir  G.  S. 
Whttmobb.) 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  said  there  were 
present  in  the  Council  that  day  two  out  of  the 
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three  members  whose  names  were  mentioned 
in  the  motion,  and  one  of  them  he  knew  to  be 
a  good  working  member,  and  he  thought  the 
other  was  a  useful  member.  He  would  like  to 
know  for  what  reason  the  Council  should  dis- 
charge them  and  put  others  in  their  place. 
As  regarded  the  third  member  named,  he  was 
absent,  and  he  quite  agreed  that  that  honour- 
able gentleman's  name  should  be  discharged. 
If  they  struck  out  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Shrimski  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scotland  from  the 
motion,  and  retained  them  on  the  Committee, 
he  was  sure  those  honourable  gentlemen  would 
be  prepared  to  give  their  attendance  in  future. 
He  presumed  that,  through  some  engagement 
or  other,  they  hsid  been  unable  to  attend 
hitherto,  and  therefore  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  be  relieved  from  serving  on  this 
Committee. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWIOK  wished  to  move. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  That  Local 
Bills  Committee  C  be  discharged  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  It  was  obvious  that 
as  at  present  constituted  there  was  no  use  in 
keeping  it  in  existence. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  that, 
according  to  the  Standing  Orders,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  must  give  notice  of  that. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK  asked  if  he 
could  not  move  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
motion. 

The  Hon.  the  SPEAKER  said  No.  The 
honourable  gentleman  would  have  to  give  notice 
of  motion. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McLEAN  suggested  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Feldwick  that  he  might  amend  his 
proposal  by  moving  that  the  names  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  should  be 
added  to  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK  moved,  by  way 
of  addition  to  the  motion,  That  Vie  names  of 
the  Hon.  Mr,  Beynolds,  the  Bon.  Mr.  Stewart^ 
the  Hon,  Mr,  Boioen,  and  the  Hon,  Sir  O,  S, 
Whitmore  he  also  discharged. 

Subsequently, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWICK  moved.  That 
the  debate  be  adjourned. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KEYNOLDS  hardly  saw 
the  necessity  for  adjourning  the  debate.  He 
thought  it  very  necessary  that  the  Council 
should  take  some  action  in  this  matter.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  seven  members,  and 
they  could  never  get  up  a  quorum  to  undertake 
any  business  which  was  referred  to  them.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Bo  wen  had  come,  but,  as  he  was 
Chairman  on  another  Committee,  he  was  not 
always  able  to  sit,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
was  impossible  for  this  Committee  to  go  into 
the  matters  which  were  referred  to  it.  Now, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scotland  would 
be  able  to  explain  why  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  attend,  and  possibly  he  would  be  able  to 
give  very  good  reasons  for  not  attending ;  but 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski  had  been  in  the  lobbies 
when  the  Committee  was  to  meet,  and  he 
(Mr.  Beynolds)  had  called  on  him  on  two  oo- 
oasions  to  come  up  to  the  Committee,  but  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  positively  declined 
to  do  so.    Now,  he  thought  no  one  should  be 


at  liberty  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  Council* 
If  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee,  it  was 
quite  right  that  the  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee should  attend.  He  thought  some  action 
would  have  to  be  taken,  possiblv  by  having  a 
Standing  Order  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  compulsory  on  members  to  attend 
to  their  duties  so  long  as  they  occupied  seats  in 
the  Council.  Of  course,  there  might  be  a. very 
good  reason  or  excuse  for  not  attending  on  some 
occasions — tbey  might  be  otherwise  engaged^ 
serving  on  another  Committee,  for  instance,  or 
possibly  they  might  have  some  urgent  private- 
business  to  attend  to,  or  possibly  they  might 
not  be  fit  to  attend  through  illness.  But  he 
did  not  think  it  right  that  any  member  of 
the  Council  should  be  permitted  to  ignore  the 
orders  of  the  Council  by  not  attending,  unless 
he  had  a  good  excuse  for  not  attending. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  said,  as  this  was 
a  sort  of  vote  of  censure  on  him,  and  also  upon 
his  fellow- Councillor,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scotland, 
he  might  say,  speaking  for  himself,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  by  every  membet 
of  the  Council  that  since  he  first  had  the 
honour  of  taking  a  seat  there  he  had  always 
attended  to  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
office.  Barring  the  Hon.  Mr.  Swanson,  he  did 
not  think  theife  was  any  one  in  the  Council  who 
more  regularly  attended  the  Committees  to 
which  he  was  appointed  than  he  had  done; 
but  when  one  attended  a  certain  Committee,, 
and  was  told  by  the  Government  he  was  not 
required  there  because  he  happened  to  be  in 
opposition  to  a  certain  measure,  it  was  an  in- 
sult, and  one  insult  was  quite  sufficient  for 
him.  Therefore  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  sit  on  any  Committee,  for  fear  of  being  in- 
sulted again. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  he  had 
explained  to  the  Council,  perhaps  twenty  times,, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.    Where  was  the  insult? 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  said  it  was  in 
Hansard. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— Read  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI  said  he  would  give 
it  to  the  honourable  gentleman  to  read. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.— I  would, 
rather  vou  read  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI.  — The  Hon.  Sir 
P.  A.  Buckley,  referring  to  the  Labour  Bills 
Committee  last  session,  said  this : — 

<*  He  had  no  desire  to  offend  the  keen  suscep- 
tibilities of  his  honourable  friend,  but  he  wish^ 
to  state  that  when  his  honourable  friend  asked 
why  he  was  not  placed  on  the  Committee  he 
(Sir  P.  A.  Buckley)  replied  that  it  was  because 
he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  Bills." 

That  was  enough  for  him  (Mr.  Shrimski). 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  was  per* 
f ectly  well  aware  this  was  so ;  but  that  was  no 
insult. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SHRIMSKI.— I  take  it  as 
such. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY  said  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  at  liberty  to  take  it 
as  he  liked.  He  had  been  good  enough  to  say 
— one  might  say — that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a- 
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Liberal,  and  was  now  a  staunch  Conservative. 
But  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
«erv6  on  the  Committee.  Some  honourable 
members  had  to  attend  three  or  four  Com- 
mittees every  day,  and  the  matter  was  be- 
coming a  perfect  farce.  Some  of  them  had  to 
attend  Committees  from  the  time  they  came 
down  in  the  morning  until  nearly  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ,  and  several  of  these  had  some 
other  duties  to  perform.  If  these  honourable 
gentlemen  were  taken  ofi  the  Committees  it 
meant  simply  that  otber  members  would  have 
to  attend  regularly  in  their  place.  The  honour- 
:able  gentleman  had  told  honourable  members 
in  the  Council  that,  because  the  Government 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  place  on  a  Com- 
mittee an  honourable  member  who  was  op- 
posed to  their  meeisures,  that  was  considered  to 
be  an  insult.  If  so,  it  was  news  to  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  it  taken  in 
that  way.  The  honourable  gentleman  knew 
perfectly  well  that  nothing  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned by  him  was  intended.  He  was  quite 
? prepared  to  admit  that  no  one  had  more  faith- 
ully  attended  to  his  work  on  the  Committees 
than  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski  had  until  he 
took  this  up  as  an  insult;  and  he  (Sir  P.  A. 
Buckley)  said  an  insult  was  never  intended  to 
be  given.  He  had  been  to  several  Committees 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  quorum,  be- 
cause certain  members  were  obliged  to  attend 
on  other  Committees  which  were  sitting  at  the 
same  time.  That  was  where  the  difficulty  lay. 
In  convening  the  Committees  sufficient  care  was 
oiot  taken  in  fixing  the  hours  of  the  meeting  so 
as  to  avoid  clashing,  and  the  result  to  him  was 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  from  one  Com- 
mittee to  another  in  order  to  make  a  quorum. 
That  was  the  sole  objection  that  seemed  to  be 
taken,  and  he  thought,  if  instructions  were  given 
to  the  clerks,  who  were  most  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  find  out  convenient 
times  of  meeting,  so  that  the  Committees  should 
not  clash,  probably  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  arrange  these  Committees.  If  they 
took  oS  the  name  of  one  absent  member  another 
might  be  substituted ;  but  he  repeated  that  to 
take  oS.  the  three  names  and  replace  them  with 
others  was  imposing  a  great  obligation  upon 
honourable  gentlemen  who  reguleurlv  attended 
to  their  duties.  He  was  quite  sure  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  reconsider  the  matter, 
because,  as  he  (Sir  P.  A.  Buckley)  had  said 
before,  that  honourable  gentleman  had  always 
faithfully  discharged  his  duties  in  the  past. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  did  not  consider 
himself  insulted  at  all  by  what  the  Hon.  Sir 
'George  Whitmore  had  done.  He  admitted  he 
had  acted  wrongly  in  not  attending  the  first 
two  sittings  of  the  Committee.  He  saw  the 
Bills  which  would  be  under  consideration  by 
-the  Committee,  and  he  thought  they  were 
Bills  which  would  be  disposed  of  in  a  very 
few  minutes;  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any 
opposition,  and  he  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  not  attend.  How  was  he  to  know  that 
other  members  of  the  Committee  might  not 
take  the  same  view  of  those  Bills,  and  perhaps 
Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley 


suit  themselves  in  the  same  way?  He  cer- 
tainly thought  the  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  Whitmore 
had  acted  rather  harshly  in  the  matter,  and 
he  thought,  at  any  rate,  he  was  rather  hasty 
in  putting  this  notice  of  motion  on  the  Order 
Paper.  The  honourable  gentleman  might  have 
given  them,  he  thought,  a  little  more  time,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  were  going  to  be 
obstinate  and  to  persist  in  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  Committee ;  instead  of  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  rushed  at  it  in 
a  very  impetuous  manner.  He  might  say  that 
in  the  course  of  his  experience  in  the  Council 
he  had  never  known  a  notice  of  this  kind  to  be 
put  on  the  Order  Paper.  He  had  never  known 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  get  rid  of  members 
in  this  way.  His  memory  might  deceive  him, 
but  he  did  not  remember  such  a  circumstance. 
However,  he  thought,  if  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shrimski 
would  be  advised  by  him,  he  would  review  the 
position,  and  agree  with  him  (Mr.  Scotland) 
to  attend  on  the  Committee  more  regularly 
in  future. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  KELLY  thought  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  matter  the  honourable  gentleman 
might  withdraw  his  motion.  The  object  he 
had  in  view  had  practically  been  attained. 
The  matter  had  been  brought  fully  before  the 
Council,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  (Mr.  Kelly) 
sympathized  with  him,  because  it  was  annoy- 
ing to  have  Committees  meeting  day  after  day 
and  doing  no  work,  for  want  of  a  quorum. 
Now,  however,  that  the  matter  had  been  fully 
ventilated,  he  hoped  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  said  he 
had  no  objection  to  withdraw  it,  if  that  was 
the  view  of  the  Council,  but  that  was  not  his 
object  in  giving  notice  of  the  motion.  He 
wished  to  have  the  institution  of  three  Local 
Bills  Committees  abolished  altogether.  It  was 
a  novelty  in  the  Coupcil  to  have  three  Local 
Bills  Committees,  and  it  made  it  very  doubtful 
whether  a  quorum  could  be  got.  If  there  were 
only  two  Committees  for  dealing  with  local 
Bills,  no  doubt  this  could  be  done  very  much 
more  easily.  With  regard  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Scotland,  the  reason  why  he  put  his  name  on 
the  motion  was  that  he  did  not  appear  at 
the  Committee;  and  he  put  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Shrimski's  name  in  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  told  him  that 
he  would  not  come,  after  he  (Sir  G.  S.  Whit- 
more) had  gone  personally  to  him. 

The  Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  BUCKLEY.—But  he  did 
not  mean  it. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE  said  they 
might  assume  he  did  not  mean  it,  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  be  very  much  more  pleased  to 
see  the  Local  Bills  Committees  reduced  to  two. 
Two  were  quite  enough.  They  had  no  more 
Bills  to  consider  than  members  in  another 
place  bad,  and  yet  the  Local  Bills  Conmiittee 
there  only  sat  once  a  week  and  got  through  its 
work.  Surely  they  could  do  with  two  Commit- 
tees in  the  Council.  However,  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Council,  he  would  withdraw  his 
motion. 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  FELDWIGK  said  he  would 
'Withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  SCOTLAND  might  be  per. 
mitted  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Shrimski's  conduct  to  be  pu,t  in  a  worse 
light  than  his  own.  He  believed  that  he  (Mr. 
Scotland)  had  said  the  same  thing, — that  he 
would  not  attend  the  Committee  —  that  he 
would  not  go  to  the  Gommitteee  at  all, — or 
something  of  the  sort;  but  he  was  not  serious 
in  what  he  said. 

Motion  and  amendment  withdrawn. 

MINING  COMPANIES  BILL. 

IN   COMMlTTJflB 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McCULLOUGH  moved  the 
addition  of  a  new  clause,  providing  that  share- 
brokers,  or  members  of  their  families,  or  their 
«mploy6s,  shall  not,  on  their  own  account,  or 
•on  each  other's  account,  buy,  sell,  deal  in,  or 
become  the  holders  of  mining  shares  or  stock. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question, 
**  That  this  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill." 


Atss,  9. 

Bamicoat 

Jenkinson 

Montgomery 

Bolt 

Jennings 

Pollen 

Buckley 

MoCulIough 
Nobs,  21. 

Scotland. 

Aoland 

Morris 

Shrimski 

Bonar 

Onnond 

Swanson 

Peldwick 

Peacock 

Taiaroa 

Holmes 

Pharazyn 

Wahawaha 

Johnston 

Reynolds 

Walker,  L. 

MaoGregor 

Richardson 

Walker,  W.  C 

McLean 

Bigg 

Whitmore. 

Majority  against 

,  12.      • 

Motion  negatived. 

Bill  reported. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SETTLEMENTS. 

ADJOUBMED   DEBATE. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORE.— I  think  it 
iright  to  say  that,  as  regards  these  resolutions, 
I  agree  neither  with  the  premisses  nor  with 
the  conclusions.  I  believe,  myself,  that  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  unemployed  in  the  colony 
has  nothing  to  do  with  increased  machinery. 
I  am,  however,  entirely  with  the  honourable 
member  in  thinking  that  the  more  machinery 
is  increased  the  better  for  the  country  and  its 
productions.  And,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
A  certain  number  of  agricultural  workhouses 
being  instituted  is  at  all  desirable,  or  a  wise 
thing  for  us  to  attempt  to  set  up.  I  say  it  is 
not  a  wise  thing,  because  even  ordinary  work- 
houses are  very  costly  to  a  country ;  but  when 
you  oome  to  agriculture,  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  experience  is  required,  and  in  which  there 
is  the  very  considerable  risk  of  seasons,  and 
with  all  the  other  agricultural  conditions 
to  be  borne  in  mind, — and  probably,  I  might 
«ay,  the  utter  ignorance  that  might  prevail 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  would  have 
the  direction  of  the  establishments, — then,  in 
view  of  all  these  things,  I  think  it  is  obvious 
the  expense  would  be  totally  beyond  what  the 
colony  oan  afiord.    And,  what  is  more,  not 


only  would  it  be  beyond  what  the  colony  can 
afford,  but  it  would  add  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  reasonable  to  the  taxation  of  the 
colony.  That,  Sir,  I  think,  is  obvious;  but 
I  will  say  something  farther  about  this.  It 
is  a  principle  entirely  opposed  to  our  demo- 
cratic ideas.  In  what  republican  country  in 
the  world  is  it  regarded  as  being  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  find  employment  for  the 
unemployed?  In  France  it  is  not;  but  it 
was  under  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  It  is  so 
in  Russia,  because  that  is  an  autocratic 
country.  In  the  United  States,  being  a  re- 
publican country,  it  is  absolutely  repudiated 
by  everybody;  and  therefore,  instead  of  being 
an  advanced  or  Liberal  view,  it  is  absolutely 
one  of  the  most  'autocratic  and  imperial  ideas 
that  can  possibly  be  found.  Sir,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  these  resolutions  has  my 
sympathy,  for  it  is  an  attempt — and  I  suppose 
it  is  very  proper  for  the  honourable  member  to 
propose  something  if  we  can  manage  it — it  is 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  remedy  a  very  great 
disaster  which  has  occurred  in  the  colony  in 
having  so  many  unemployed,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent he  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  all  round. 
But  I  think  the  honourable  gentleman  in 
these  resolutions  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  charity  which  is  embodied  in  his  proposals 
— for  it  is  nothing  else  but  State  charity — is 
not  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  if 
the  effect  will  be  to  bring  people  to  look  upon 
charity  as  a  right.  Charity  is  a  very  propet 
thing  and  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  and  ap- 
plauded when  it  comes  from  the  proper  fountain 
of  charity ;  but  the  very  moment  that  charity 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  State  right,  from 
that  moment  the  whole  principle  of  charity  is 
destroyed.  And,  Sir,  not  only  is  it  destroyed, 
but  we  shall  see  in  this  country,  in  its  early 
stage,  the  kind  of  spectacle  that  has  been  seen 
in  England  when  we  had  the  poor-laws  there — 
four  generations  of  paupers  absolutely  doing 
nothing,  but  living  on  the  charity  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  right.  Well, 
Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  goes  on  to  state 
what  is  very  capable  of  argument — that  **  settle- 
ment of  the  land  is  undoubtedly  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  question."  To  begin  with,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  those  who  know  most 
about  the  settlement  of  the  land  will  agree 
with  him  entirely.  It  is  very  true  that  some 
people  have  this  idea,  and  it  is  mostly  those 
who  have  had  least  to  do  with  settlement  on 
the  land.  That,  therefore,  is  another  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  premisses  I  cannot 
agree  with.  I  quite  agree  with  the  view  that 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  men  without  capital, 
and  many  of  them  with  no  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  to  caive  out  for  themselves 
homes  in  the  country,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  way  to  remedy  that.  The  honourable 
gentleman  recently  told  me,  when  I  discussed 
this  question  with  him,  that  in  clause  6  he 
has  avoided  the  poorhouse  idea.  So  he  has: 
but  how?  He  is  doing  it  on  the  principle 
of  supplying  money  and  machinery  to  those 
persons  who  wish  to  try  and  start  farming. 
But  to  understand  the  working  of  agricultural 
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machinery  requires  a  great  deal  of  special 
knowledge,  and  both  experience  and  special 
knowledge  are  needed  in  the  use  of  those  im- 
plements which  in  the  hands  of  skilful  persons 
increase  the  produce  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  persons  of  the  kind  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  in  view  are  at  all  likely  to 
succeed  in  their  end ;  or,  at  all  events,  it 
will  be  so  many  years  before  they  master 
the  elements  of  the  trade  or  profession  that, 
practically  speaking,  it  is  just  so  much  waste 
of  money  to  apply  it  in  that  way.  And,  Sir, 
what  is  the  fifth  proposal?  Nothing  else  at 
all,  except  an  absolute  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive poorhouse — a  poorhouse  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  persons  who  are 
not  necessity  agricultural  working-people,  but 
persons  who  are  periodically  thrown  helpless 
on  the  world  through  misfortune.  Well,  I 
quite  grant  that  it  is  a  very  charitable  and 
very  amiable  proposal;  but  the  honourable 
gentleman  must  see  it  would  involve  so  much 
cost  and  risk  that  I  think  any  one  who  is  really 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  country  land 
must  know  that  the  amendment  proposed  is 
absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  it  "would  in- 
volve a  large  and  indefinite  expenditure,  thus 
adding  to  the  already  heavy  taxation  of  the 
colony."  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  honourable  gentleman  have  been 
very  highly  applauded  by  certain  labour  bodies 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  recognise  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  done  his  very 
best  to  remedy  this  very  pressing  and  very  sad 
state  of  things — of  having  so  many  unemployed 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  the  honour- 
able gentleman  might  be  quite  content  with 
what  he  has  won  in  that  direction,  and  cer- 
tainly not  try  to  propose  to  the  country  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind,  which,  if  in  some  measure 
taken  up  by  some  future  Minister,  would  cause 
tremendous  loss  to  the  country,  and  lead  to  a 
certain  failure  of  the  proposal.  I  absolutely 
differ  both  from  the  honourable  gentleman's 
premisses  that  the  use  of  machinery  is  the 
cause  of  the  large  quantity  of  unemployed  ji^t 
now,  and  I  differ  from  him  in  his  conclusion 
that  his  suggested  plan  is  at  all  likely  to 
remedy  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  people 
have  tried  to  blame  the  use  of  machinery 
over  and  over  again.  In  England  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  very  often,  and  we 
find  that  when  the  first  spinning-machinery 
took  the  place  of  hand  labour  it  produced  al- 
most a  revolution,  and  many  outrages.  The 
fact  of  the  matter,  however,  ia  that,  far  from 
decreasing  employment,  the  railways,  for  in- 
stance, have  enormously  increased  it,  and  all 
other  machinery  has  increased  the  volume  of 
employment.  Will  the  honourable  gentleman 
tell  me  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  not  enormously  increased  the 
quantities  of  their  products,  and  that  their 
manufactures  have  not  enormously  increased  ? 
Will  the  honourable  gentleman  tell  me  that 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  exports  and 
manufactured  goods  is  not  due  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  use  of  machinery?  And 
will  the  honourable  gentleman  say  that  the 
Eon,  Sir  Q,  S.  Whitmore 


enormous  increase  of  wages  has  not  been  aa 
immense  advantage  to  the  working-people  ? 
Well,  Sir,  an  honourable  gentleman  places  in 
my  hand  what  I  assume  from  that  oircnm- 
stance  is  a  fact,  that  our  agricultural  aofaool  is 
already  a  great  loss  to  the  colony,  althoagh 
the  pupils  pay  a  fee.  Now,  if  those  persona 
who  pay  a  heavy  fee  did  not  do  so,  that  agri- 
cultural school  would  undoubtedly  be  a  much 
greater  loss.  I  have  only  one  more  reference 
to  make,  and  that  is  as  to  the  remark  the 
honourable  gentleman  made  about  diminished 
value  of  labour.  As  to  having  any  great  desire 
to  decrease  it,  I,  at  any  rate,  have  not ;  but  as 
regards  the  mode  which  is  proposed  to  cure  the 
evil,  and  the  cause,  I  must  entirely  differ  fronk 
the  honourable  gentleman.  Therefore,  Sir,  I 
shall  vote  idt  the  amendment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG.  —  The  hononrable 
gentleman  to  whom  we  have  just  listened 
seems  to  be  the  victim  of  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  between  a  State  farm  or  a  State  eo> 
operative  settlement  and  a  workhouse;  and 
that  same  confusion  runs  through  all  the  aigu- 
ments — if  they  can  be  called  arguments — that 
he  has  used.  He  said,  referring  to  these  reso» 
lutions,  that  he  totally  disagreed  with  the 
premisses,  and  that  he  disagreed  with  the  con- 
clusions, but  yet  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  brought  them  forward  has  his  sympathy. 
The  whole  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  seem  to  show 
on  this  particular  question  a  want  of  know- 
ledge that  I  could  hardly  have  expected  of 
him.  The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us — 
and  tells  us  deliberately — that  the  increased 
producing-power  of  mswshinery  due  to  inven- 
tions has  not  had  any  effect  upon  the  number 
of  people  in  the  world  who  are  unemployed. 
Sir,  if  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  could  show 
the  honourable  gentleman  several  works  by 
eminent  men,  containing  statistics  placing 
beyond  all  doubt  in  one's  mind  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  people  displaced  by  the  intto^ 
duction  of  machinery  for  industrial  purposes  is 
not  compensated  for  by  the  number  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  the  increased  proaucts^ 
and  it  is  because  this  is  so  that  we  have  the 
number  of  unemployed  increasing;  and  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions  is  perfectly  tight 
when  he  says  the  increased  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  largely  due  to  the  increased  pro- 
ducing-power of  machinery  due  to  inventions. 
I  will  leave  the  other  remarks  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  the  mover  of  the  resolutions 
to  deal  with,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will 
satisfy  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Whitmore  with 
regard  to  them.  But  I  desire  to  oompliment 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  on  the  excellent  speech  in 
which  he  introduced  his  resolutions.  A  long 
time  has  elapsed  since  then,  but  still  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind  at  that  time  has 
not  entirely  faded.  And  I  also  commend  his 
action  in  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
a  question  that  has  commanded  nob  only  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the 
age,  but  also  of  our  greatest  statesmen— the 
question  of  providing  work  for  the  woridess.    It 
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IB  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
resolutions,  but  rather  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  broad  principle.  The  Government  of  this 
country,  and  also  that  which  preceded  it,  have 
done  a  very  great  deal  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated in  the  resolutions  in  providing  work  for 
the  people  of  the  colony,  and  they  have  been 
assisted  to  some  extent  by  the  generosity  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  who  have  placed  money  in  the 
hands  of  local  bodies  to  provide  relief-works. 

The  Hon.  Sir  G.  S.  WHITMORB.— That 
makes  all  the  difference. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  RIGG.— It  does  make  all  the 
difference ;  and  it  makes  this  particular  differ- 
ence :  that  when  you  look  at  New  Zealand  you 
find  a  country  very  peaceful  and  orderly,  and 
one  which  is  almost  free  from  the  restlessness 
and  agitations  and  even  desperation  that  exist 
in  the  older  countries — and  that  is  the  point. 
For  the  same  causes  are  at  work  and  are  in 
operation  here  as  in  those  older  countries,  and 
yet  we  are  free  from  many  of  the  evils  from 
which  the  older  countries  suffer,  principally,  I 
believe,  on  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Government  and  the  people  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  and  the  socialistic  manner  in  which 
they  have  acted.  It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised how  much  we  suffer  in  this  country  from 
the  same  evils  as  those  in  the  older  countries. 
We  are  too  apt  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  are  almost  wholly  free  from  those  evils,  and 
when  we  occasionally  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  circumstance  that  perhaps  at  the  time 
harrows  our  feelings  it  is  soon  forgotten,  until, 
at  a  later  period,  we  again  read  of  something 
similar.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  these  events,  and  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  worth  while  to  look  through 
a  recent  file  of  newspapers  and  put  together 
one  or  two  of  these  particular  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  referred.  This  I  did,  and  I 
was  very  much  struck  to  find  the  results, 
which  I  now  propose  td  place  before  honour- 
able members.  It  was  rather  a  hurried  glance 
I  took  over  the  files,  and  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  missed  some  incidents,  but  these  I  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering : — 

•*  Christohurch,  4th  April. — Walter  Mills  com- 
mitted suicide  by  taking  arsenic.  A  few  days 
before  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  em- 
ployment." 

"  Wellington,  6th  May. — A  man  named  Ben- 
jamin Shure  was  taken  to  the  hospital  suffering 
from  opium-poisoning,  self-administered.  He 
had  been  much  depressed  for  some  time  in 
consequence  of  being  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment." 

"Pahiatua,  6th  May..— The  body  of  a  man 
named  Johnston  was  found  hanging  to  a  tree. 
He  was  out  of  work  when  last  seen." 

"Christohurch,  16th  May. — Thomas  Turner 
was  charged  with  attempting  suicide.  Inspec- 
tor Brofaam  desired  the  charge  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  he  was  satisfied  that  at  the  time  of  the 
attempt  the  man  was  suffering  from  hunger 
and  starvation." 

"Wellington,  20th  May. — A  woman,  aged 
twenty-five,  was  found  camped  with  her  child  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens  under  a  shelter  made  with 
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some  old  sacks.  Their  condition  was  deplorable^ 
The  woman's  only  coverings  were  one  outer 
garment  and  a  chemise,  while  the  infaoit  waa 
less  protected  from  the  weather.  Both  were 
terribly  emaciated  and  covered  with  vermin. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  begging  for  her  daily 
sustenance." 

"On  the  26th  May,  Henry  Hatherly  was 
found  drowned  in  the  dam  of  the  Roslyn 
Woollen  Mills.  He  had  been  discharged,  and 
was  low-spirited." 

"  Wellington,  1st  June.— A  man  named  Henry 
Watson  attempted  suicide  by  eating  matches. 
He  was  fifty- two  years  of  age.  His  story  was 
that  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  two  months^ 
that  he  had  arrived  from  the  Wairarapa  five 
days  previously,  and  had  slept  each  night  in 
the  Basin  Reserve,  and  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  two  days,  and  had  been  driven  by  star- 
vation to  make  the  attempt  on  his  life." 

The  whole  of  these  incidents  occurred  in  a 
period  of  two  months  of  the  present  year  — 
from  April  to  June — and  these  are  only  the 
instances  of  destitution  which  we  hear  of  at 
all.  We  have  no  information  at  all  regarding 
those  which  are  subjective,  and  which  are 
probably  as  great  as  those  instances  which 
come  before  us.  Now,  I  say  it  is  terrible  to- 
think  that  in  a  young  country  like  this,  fitted 
by  nature  to  provide  support  for  millions  of 
people,  and  a  country,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday, 
such  a  state  of  misery  could  exist  at  our  very 
doors.  There  is  some  cause  for  this,  and  it  is 
some  one's  fault.  The  question  is.  Whose? 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  any  individual,  be- 
cause I  truly  believe  there  are  very  few  men 
in  the  world  who  would  not  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  their  comfort,  or  even  of  their  neces- 
saries, to  alleviate  this  distress  had  they  been 
aware  that  it  existed  at  the  time.  I  say  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  system  of  mercantilism 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  age,  and  which  is 
dominating  the  world.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
was  such  a  mass  of  riches  as  at  present,  and 
there  never  was  so  much  poverty.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  opportunities  and  power 
to  produce  were  so  great,  and  there  never  wekS 
a  time  when  there  was  so  much  starvation. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  more  people 
had  their  wants  unsatisfied,  and  more  people 
ready  to  supply  them,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  were  more  people  unemployed. 
These  are  some  of  the  features  which  charac- 
terize the  present  system  of  mercantilism  ;  and 
I  say  some  change  is  required.  It  is  hopeless  ta 
look  for  any  good  out  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. It  has  now  had  a  fair  trial,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  it  has  led  to  jerrybuilding^ 
adulteration,  shoddy,  recklessness,  cant,  hum- 
bug, and  everything  that  is  bad ;  and  we  seek 
in  vain  for  one  single  redeeming  feature  in  that 
system.  If  we  take  the  country  in  which  it 
originated,  from  which  it  developed — England 
— we  find  a  country  which  at  the  present  time 
cannot  feed  itself — a  country  which,  if  its  food- 
supplies  were  cut  off  for  three  months,  would 
starve.  We  have  heard  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
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not  produce  enough  wheat  for  our  own  wants 
by  half  a  million  bushels  last  year ;  and  so  we 
fiee  that,  while  we  have  imported  many  institu- 
tions from  England  and  established  them  here, 
we  have  also  established  their  attendant  evils, 
and  thus  the  evils  we  recognise  in  the  Old 
Country  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day  in  this  colony.  We  find  in  England 
a  country  which  has  sacrificed  everything  to 
manufacture — a  country  that,  in  the  interests 
of  manufactures  and  manufacturers,  has  forced 
its  trade  on  unwilling  people  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet :  in  fact,  we  find  a  country  where 
everybody  and  everything  is  sacrificed  for  pro- 
fit. Now,  this  is  exactly  what  this  competi- 
tive system  and  this  system  of  merceuitilism 
lead  to.  It  is  all  a  question  of  profit;  and 
what  we  want  is  something  with  more  hu- 
manity in  it.  We  want  something  with  less 
profit  and  more  humanity — a  system  under 
which  we  shall  manufacture  for  use,  and  not 
for  profit.  And  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
bring  about  this  better  order  of  things  ex- 
cept by  adopting  what  is  known  as  State 
socialism.  When  we  speak  of  the  socialistic 
State  we  mean  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
state  of  civilisation  in  which  everybody  who 
wants  work  shall  have  work,  where  the  main 
feature  of  civilisation  shall  be  that  men  shall 
not  live  to  work  but  work  to  live,  and  where 
the  foremost  in  the  land  will  not  be  he  who 
has  most  money  and  property,  but  he  who 
holds  the  highest  position  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-men.  When  we  speak  of  these 
things,  and  show  that  under  such  a  state  of 
civilisation  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  work 
more  than  four  hours  a  day  in  order  to  pro- 
duce all  the  necessaries  required  and  a  small 
surplus  to  provide  for  the  time  when  we  are 
past  further  labour,  people  who  have  not 
studied  the  question  cry  out  that  it  is  Utopia, 
or  it  is  a  dream,  an  ideal  that  will  sever  be 
reached.  But  we  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  we  possibly  can.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  think  that  we  are ;  and  I  believe 
that  in  this  colony  we  are  educating  people 
up  and  fitting  them  for  that  better  state  that 
will  ultimately  come.  If  we  consider  for  a 
moment,  and  see  how  far  we  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  State  socialism,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  result.  I  have  jotted 
down  a  few  instances,  and  there  are  others. 
Our  post  and  telegraph  services  are  socialistic 
institutions.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  when  the 
State  takes  on  itself  any  work  that  could  be 
done  by  private  enterprise,  it  is  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  State  socialism — it  is  an 
interference  with  private  enterprise.  The  Land 
Transfer  Office,  the  Public  Trust,  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance,  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank, 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  co-operative 
works,  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Go- 
vernment steamers,  the  Labour  Bureau,  hos- 
pitals, and  charitable  aid :  all  those  are 
socialistic  institutions — and  our  State  educa- 
tion, too.  And  we  can  go  further,  and  get 
closer  to  a  perfect  state,  if  we  continue  to 
gradually  extend  the  functions  of  the  State  in 
these  and  other  directions.  Take  the  Govern- 
Eon,  Mr,  Bigg 


ment  Insurance,  for  instance :  let  us  extend 
it  by  adding  fire  insurance  ;  very  few  would 
object  to  that,  and  it  would  be  only  going 
a  little  further  than  we  have  already  gone. 
Then,  take  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank :  in 
it  we  have  already  a  State  bank,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  small  step  to  make  it  a  bank  of  issue. 
We  have  everything  required — the  head  insti- 
tution, and  all  its  branches  and  the  necessary 
officials  ;  we  have  only  to  extend  its  funotions. 
Then,  we  could  extend  the  advances  to  settlers 
to  lands  in  the  city,  and  to  manufactories,  and 
this  would  be  a  slight  extension  of  a  principle 
already  adopted,  and  a  further  step  onward  in 
the  direction  of  a  socialistic  State.  Then,  there 
are  co-operative  works :  we  have  in  the  reso- 
lutions put  forward  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  a 
further  extension  of  the  principle ;  and  so  we 
move  on..  Next  we  have  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office :  that  does  the  printing  for  the  Go- 
vernment ;  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  have 
the  tailoring  for  Government  servants  and  also 
shoemaking  done;  let  us  establish  a  State 
workshop  of  this  description,  and  so  get  one 
more  step  on.  Then,  we  have  steamers  which 
do  necessary  work  for  the  Government.  Why 
not,  then,  open  up  the  coal-measures  we  pos- 
sess, get  other  steamers,  and  use  them  for  sup- 
plying Government  institutions  with  coal,  and 
so  make  further  progress  in  State  socialism,  and 
thus  move  on  in  the  direction  of  a  better  state 
of  civilisation?  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt's  resolu- 
tions will  now  be  seen,  I  consider,  to  be  another 
step  towards  this  desirable  end,  and  so  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  them  as  a  whole,  although 
there  is  one  point  in  them  with  which  I  dis- 
agree, and  that  is  that,  if  the  Government  see 
fit  to  establish  settlements  such  as  are  proposed 
in  the  resolutions,  providing  machinery  and 
everything  required,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  allow  the  employ^  at  any  time  to  be- 
come the  owners  of  the  plant  and  machinery : 
that  would  be  a  departure  from  principle.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  having  esta- 
blished such  institutions,  to  retain  full  and 
complete  possession  of  them,  and  never  part 
with  them.  If  the  resolutions  do  not  meet 
the  approval  of  honourable  members,  let  them 
bring  forward  something  better,  and  let  us  try 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  unemployed  in 
a  way  that  will  refiect  credit  on  the  colony,  be- 
cause it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  attention. 
But,  as  regards  the  amendment  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Pharazyn,  I  would  ask  the  Council  to  hesi- 
tate before  it  adopts  that  amendment.  For, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  a  ridiculous  one ;  it  asks  us 
to  affirm  that  the  more  people  you  employ  the 
more  you  will  have  unemployed,  and  that  if 
you  give  men  the  opportunity  of  being  self-re- 
liant you  diminish  their  self-reliance.  That  is 
what  the  Council  is  asked  to  do  by  affirming 
the  amendment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Sir,  1  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  before  this  question 
goes  to  the  vote.  The  honourable  gentleman  in 
bringing  forward  the  resolution  did  so  in  a 
very  excellent  speech,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  he  did  so  with  good  intentions. 
We  can  well  believe  that  there  is  no  member 
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of  the  Gounoil  who  would  bring  forward  a  mo- 
tion speoially  dealing  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  if  he  were  not  moved  by  the  very  best 
motives.  But  it  is  a  very  large  question  he  has 
brought  forward,  and  I  think,  as  one  honour- 
Able  member  said,  that  it  is  a  large  order.  But 
what  I  do  object  to — and  I  will  read  the  words 
— will  influence  my  vote.  The  preface  is  that 
machinery  and  appliances  of  trade  have  thrown 
A  great  many  people  out  of  employment,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find 
employment  for  the  people.     I  will  read  the 


*This  Council  desires  to  record  its  opinion 
that  no  man  should  be  rendered  destitute 
Irom  a  cause  which  benefits  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Che  Government,  as  representing  the  whole 
people,  to  see  that  those  who  are  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  be  employed,  and 
receive  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration." 

If  the  Council  adopts  that,  it  will  be  affirm- 
ing the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  find  employment  for  every  one 
that  is  out  of  employment.  Now,  I  agree 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
the  municipal  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  take  care  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child 
should  starve  through  not  having  the  means  of 
support :  that  we  all  agree  with.  But,  if  this 
Council  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
-Government  to  find  employment  for  every  one 
who  is  out  of  work,  I  venture  to  say  it  is 
further  than  the  Council  should  go  and  further 
than  the  Government  should  go  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  country  with  due  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  the  people  that 
self-reliance  without  which  the  population  of 
the  colony  cannot  successfully  make  this  a 
country  we  should  feel  proud  of.  Now,  I  ob- 
ject to  this  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  find  employment  for  every  one, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  vote  for  the  honourable 
gentleman's  motion.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man goes  on  by  his  resolution  to  show  the 
means  by  which  the  Government  could  pre- 
vent destitution  and  give  employment  to  those 
who  are  unemployed,  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  should  be  '*  four  co-operative  settle- 
ments, the  State  to  provide  the  land,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  management,  and  the  supervision." 
WeU,  the  State,  as  I  understand,  has  got  one 
— I  have  not  been  on  it — which  is  going  along 
very  well.  That  farm  is  some  thirty- five  or 
forty  miles  from  Wellington.  And  I  think  the 
■Government  is  considering  the  expediency  of 
establishing  farms  in  other  localities  where 
those  who  caimot  get  work  may  work  for  a 
time  until  sufficient  remunerative  employment 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  But  we 
are  asking  this  Council  now  to  affirm  this  prin- 
ciple: that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  find  employment  for  all.  I  object  to  this, 
and  cannot  vote  for  it.  The  policy  suggested 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  good,  but  neces- 
sarily it  would  require  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  it  would  require  a 
very  great  deal  of  supervision.  The  fact  is,  I 
4UD1  afraid,  if  it  were  carried  out  to  the  extent 


the  honourable  gentleman  proposes,  it  would 
take  away  a  great  deal  of  self-reliance.  I  think, 
while  we  should  take  care  that  no  man  is  in 
want  of  the  means  of  living  or  being  properly 
clothed,  and  that  his  wife  and  children  are  not 
starved,  we  should  take  care  specially  to  im- 
press on  the  people  that  by  self-reliance  they 
must  work  out  their  own  social  salvation.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  resolutions,  because  I  know  they  have 
been  brought  forward  with  the  very  best  mo- 
tives. I  do  not  think  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  exer- 
cised his  usual  wisdom  in  putting  such  a  long 
motion  before  the  Council.  He  might  have 
compressed  it  into  shorter  compass.  But,  while 
disagreeing  with  the  resolutions,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  amendment.  I  shall  vote  "  No  "  to  the 
motion,  and  the  other,  I  suppose,  will  go  upon 
the  voices.  I  shall  vote  against  the  motion 
because  it  affirms  this  principle:  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  the  Government  should 
find  employment  for  every  one  who  is  out  of 
work.  I  hear  it  stated  that  a  motion  proposed 
by  the  Council  cannot  be  given  effect  to,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  Importance — that  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature  would  have  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  that  we  may  spend  a  plea- 
sant afternoon  in  debating  a  question,  but,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  it,  it  must  proceed  from 
another  place.  So  that  I  hope  honourable 
members  will  pause  before  giving  their  votes 
in  favour  of  this  motion,  because  they  would 
be  affirming  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Council — 
and  I  hope  and  believe  there  is  wisdom  in  it — 
goes  in  the  direction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  find  employment  for  all  who  are 
out  of  employment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  PEACOCK.— I  think  the 
working  people  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
some  opportunity  to  be  self-reliant,  and  I  think 
if  we  could  devise  some  scheme  by  which  to 
create  this  self-reliance  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  deserves  very  great 
credit  for  the  thought  he  has  given 'to  this  sub- 
ject and  the  resolution  he  has  brought  forward, 
although  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  a  great  deal 
of  it.  At  the  present  time  we  contribute  very 
largely,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  chari- 
table aid,  but  the  system  as  at  present  existing 
gives  only  temporary  assistance  of  a  very  un- 
satisfactory character,  and  creates  a  class  of 
paupers  who  live  without  any  exertion.  It 
takes  away  all  Kelf-reliance  from  these  people, 
and  if  we  can  alter  the  scheme  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  more  self-reliant  people  in  the 
country,  for,  unfortunately,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  first-class  men  seeking 
employment  in  vain  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  rely  upon  their  own  labour  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  system  we  are 
pursuing  is  a  very  expensive  one,  and  does  not 
lead  to  much  good.  Therefore  I  think,  if  any 
one  will  devise  a  scheme,  it  should  be  better 
than  the  one  we  follow  at  present.  That  set 
forth  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt's  resolution  would 
be  a  very  costly  one,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man does  not  say  how  he  is  going  to  raise  the 
money  ;  but  the  trouble  is  upon  us,  and  we 
must  devise  some  plan.     At  present  we  are 
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deyoting  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousanda 
a  year  to  charitable  aid  in  the  colony.  I  think 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bolt  might  now  withdraw  the 
motion  ;  and  the  Government,  after  learning 
the  feeling  of  the  Council  upon  the  matter, 
might  consider  during  the  recess  a  scheme 
that  would  realise  somewhat  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bolt's  ideas.  I  hope  he  will  withdraw,  as  I 
should  not  like  the  resolution  to  be  vetoed,  nor 
should  I  like  to  see  the  amendment  carried. 
I  shall  certainly  not  support  the  amendment 
myself,  and  will  not  say  I  shall  support  the 
resolutions.  The  honourable  member  having 
ventilated  the  question,  and  allowed  the  feelings 
of  the  Council  upon  them  to  be  expressed  and 
published  in  the  whole  Press  of  the  country, 
may  well  content  himself  now  with  asking  the 
Government  to  consider  some  scheme  during 
the  recess  for  attaining  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  bring  forward 
a  scheme  which  will  save  the  public  from 
finding  so  much  charitable  aid  as  they  do  at 
present ;  and  I  think  that,  if  the  sums  now 
spent  upon  charitable  aid  were  put  into  the 
form  of  some  such  scheme  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  suggested,  it  would  provide  in- 
terest for  the  money  required  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOLT.— At  this  stage  of  the 
debate  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Pharazyn,  and 
also  upon  some  of  the  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  honourable  gentlemen  with 
reference  to  this  question.  First,  I  would  say 
with  regard  to  the  amendment,  that  it  appears 
to  me  the  honourable  gentleman  has  drafted 
that  amendment  with  considerable  haste, 
and  has  not  given  that  consideration  to  the 
question  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
him.  I  think  so,  because  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  he  has  entered  upon  his  task  vnth  the 
preconceived  idea  that  these  resolutions  would 
nave  to  be  knocked  out  in  any  case.  And  after 
looking  all  round  them,  and  seeing  no  place 
more  vulnerable  than  another,  he  evidently 
concluded  he  would  give  them  a  sort  of  reck- 
less kick,  in  the  hope  that  the  blow  might  be  an 
efieotive  one.  I  think  I  shall  prove,  as  I  go  on, 
my  proposition  that  he  has  not  dealt  with  this 
subject  in  the  way  that  he  should  have  done. 
I  conclude  that  he  has  acted  inconsiderately 
from  the  fact  that  the  main  affirmation  in  the 
amendment  is  based  on  an  unfounded  assump- 
tion. It  affirms  that  if  the  principle  involved 
in  these  resolutions  is  carried  out  it  will  entail 
a  large  and  indefinite  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  add  considerably  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  That  it  will  involve  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  I  admit,  but  that  it 
will  necessarily  add  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country  I  deny.  And  I  think  that  had  the 
honourable  gentleman  studied  these  resolutions 
as  he  should  have  done  he  would  not  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  he  has  come  to.  I 
myself  have  made  a  rough  estimate  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  establish  these  settlements.  I 
believe,  to  put  these  settlements  on  a  proper 
footing,  we  should  require  a  vote  of  £5,000  a 
year  for  each  of  them  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

Hon,  Mr,  Peacock 


At  the  end  of  that  time  the  settlements  would 
be  self-supporting.  But  I  would  point  this  out 
to  honourable  gentlemen :  that'  for  the  two 
latter  years  of  that  period  at  least  one-third 
of  the  sums  so  voted  would  be  saved  to  chari- 
table aid.  There  would  be  a  reduction  of  the 
present  expenditure  on  charitable  aid  to  that 
extent;  and  with  every  succeeding  year  the 
reduction  would  go  on — that  is,  if  we  are  to 
take  as  proof  the  experience  of  other  places — 
until  the  expenditure  reached  a  minimum,  for 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  settlements 
would  be  the  success  here  that  they  have  been 
in  other  places.  But,  Sir,  if  I  am  correct  in 
that  statement — and  I  am  speaking  solely  on 
the  experience  of  other  countries — if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  the  statement  that  charitable  aid  would 
be  thus  diminished,  then  manifestly  this  is- 
not  a  scheme  that  would  increase  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.  Now,  that  is  how  it  wiU 
affect  the  revenue  of  the  local  bodies.  I  shall 
now  see  how  it  will  affect  the  State.  Honour- 
able gentlemen  will  remember  it  is  the  State's 
land  that  is  to  be  used ;  that  £20,000  of  the 
State's  money  has  been  expended  on  that 
land,  and  everything  which  that  money  can 
purchase  is  the  sole  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  over  and  above  that,  the  property 
is  further  enriched  by  the  labour  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  settlement.  Every 
house  that  is  reared,  every  field  that  has  been 
ploughed,  every  drain  and  every  ditch  that  has 
been  dug,  every  hedge  that  has  been  con- 
structed, and  every  road  that  has  been  con- 
structed has  increased  the  Government  security* 
and  therefore  has  increased  the  Government 
wealth.  That  does  not  appear  to  be  like  a< 
system  which  is  going  to  increase  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  Then,  again,  let  us  look  how 
it  will  affect  the  community.  What  have  you 
done?  You  have  taken  a  lot  of  poor  people 
— people  who  were  practically  a  burden  upon 
the  community— and  have  put  them  in  such 
a  position  that  they  can  purchase  some  of  the 
comforts  of  our  civilisation,  so  that  they  can 
live  like  civilised  people ;  but  if  they  purchase 
some  of  the  comforts  of  our  civilisation  they 
are  increasing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  —  paying  into  the  revenues  of  the 
country  instead  of  taking  frdm  them;  and 
surely  that  is  not  a  way  to  increase  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.  I  have  looked  at  the 
scheme  from  the  standpoint  of  the  community, . 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  State,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  local  governing  bodies ;  and 
even  this  view  which  I  have  put  before  you 
and  which  Carlyle  calls  "  the  brutish  God-for- 
getting profit  and  loss  "  view,  is  not  discourag- 
ing. But  there  is  something  more  than  this. 
We  have  taken  men,  women,  and  children 
from  habitations  of  poverty  and  put  them  in  a 
position  where  they  may  have  some  hope,  some 
idea  of  their  manhood,  some  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  life ;  we  have  put  them  in  a  position  where 
the  family  can  be  conserved,  and  where  the 
children  may  be  reared  under  decent  condi- 
tions and  brought  up  to  be  useful  citizens 
and  members  of  society.  If  we  are  to  look  at 
everything  purely  from  the  cash  point  of  view^ 
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is  there  no  cash  value  here,  apart  altogether 
from  the  benefits  to  the  people  themselvea  ?  Is 
not  this  a  cash  value  to  society  ?  Again  I 
^affirm  the  honourable  gentleman  has  not  con- 
sidered the  question  as  he  should  have  done. 
The  'way  in  which  he  deals  with  Herbert  Mills's 
book  on  "  Poverty  and  the  State"  is  a  further 
illustration  of  this.  The  remark  he  made  in 
reference  to  that  book  was  that  he  had  read  it 
some  years  ago,  and  that  it  appeared  to  hiza  to 
be  largely  a  piece  of  sentimental  State  social- 
ism. And  he  says,  **  To  show  the  unpractical 
character  of  his  notions,  in  one  part  of  the  book 
Mr.  Mills  says  two  thousand  acres  would  support 
four  thousand  people."  This  shows  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  hasty  conclusions.  He  is  evi- 
•dently  under  the  impression  that  these  settle- 
ments are  intended  to  be  purely  agricultural 
settlements.  If  he  is  under  that  impression, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  an  erroneous  view. 
Several  other  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
-spoken  on  the  question  seem  to  have  taken  a 
similar  impression,  my  honourable  and  gallant 
friend  Sir  George  Whitmore  being  one.  They 
imagine  that  these  settlements  are  to  be  purely 
.agricultural  settlements.  They  are  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  is  intended  to  afiord  variety  of 
employment  in  these  settlements,  and  thatme- 
•chanical  and  manufacturing  industries  shall 
be  added  to  agriculture ;  and  if  we  introduce 
manufacturing  industries  into  the  scheme,  then 
I  submit  we  do  not  know  how  many  people 
could  exist  on  a  given  quantity  of  land.  To 
show  how  far  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
out  when  he  sneers  at  Mr.  Mills's  book,  I  may 
point  out  that  for  the  thirty-eight  millions  of 
people  who  now  inhabit  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  barely  an  acre  and  three-quarters  each, 
nearly  half  of  which  land  is  useless,  and  half  of 
the  remaining  land,  or  one- third  of  it,  is  not 
in  use  at  all :  and  yet  the  honourable  gentle- 
man sneers  at  Mr.  Mills's  book  because  he 
says  two  thousand  acres  of  good  land  would 
-sustain  four  thousand  people.  Sir,  I  need  not 
remind  honourable  members,  for  they  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  some  eminent  authorities 
affirm  that  the  food-supply  of  England  at  the 
present  time  could  be  taken  from  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  proper  conditions  ; 
that  it  could  indeed  be  made  to  support  double 
the  present  population.  One  of  the  main  con- 
tentions of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Whitmore  was 
that  a  system  of  agricultural  workhouses  was  to 
be  established  under  this  scheme.  They  are  not 
agricultural  workhouses  at  all,  and  not  in  any 
form  workhouses.  With  regard  to  the  duty  of 
the  State,  he  agreed  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  80  endeavour  to  meet  this  difficulty,  or  to 
give  employment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  did  not 
say  that. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOLT.— I  understood  you  to 
say  that. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  said  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  employ- 
ment for  every  person  out  of  employment. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  BOLT.— As  to  the  duties  of 
^e  State  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I 


will  just  read  a  paragraph  from  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  an  article  by 
Sir  John  Gorst,  now,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the 
Salisbury  Government.  The  article  is  entiUed 
**The  Conservative  Programme  of  Social  Re- 
form"; and,  speaking  of  the  unemployed,  the 
writer  says, — 

*'  The  situation  is  extraordinary  and  para- 
doxical. There  is  land  lying  waste  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  capital  so  plen- 
tiful that  the  Government  can  borrow  as  much 
as  it  pleases  on  short  loan  for  1  per  cent,  and 
permanently  at  less  than  2^  per  cent.,  and 
labour  vainly  crying  for  employment,  while 
society  at  large  maintains,  at  a  great  cost  to 
itself,  but  in  the  most  miserable  plight,  this 
army  of  unemployed  workers  in  involuntary 
idleness.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  disesAed  state  of  society  cannot  be 
remedied  stiddenly  nor  by  any  one  specific; 
but  it  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  less  the 
object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Government 
of  the  country.  Remedies  have  been  suggested, 
some  of  which  would  at  least  palliate  the  exist- 
ing symptoms ;  local  authorities  have  displayed 
invention  and  resource,  and  a  disposition  to 
experiment  much  in  advance  of  the  central 
Government.  The  latter,  instead  of  thwart- 
ing, should  sedulously  promote  all  schemes  for 
removing  workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed which  are  of  such  a  character  as  not  to 
cause  a  subsequent  aggravation  of  the  mis- 
chief. Every  single  person  out  of  work  who 
is  converted  into  a  self-supporting  citizen  is  a 
solid  gain  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  central  Government 
should  abandon  the  policy  of  irresolution  and 
procrastination,  and  adopt  such  definite  mea- 
sures as  are  hereafter  enumerated  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed." 

And  further  on  he  says, — 

*'  After  a  few  weeks  of  compulsory  idleness 
a  worker  cannot  recover  all  at  once  the  full 
vigour  of  his  former  powers.  When  he  has 
once  sunk  into  the  ranks  of  the  chronically 
unemployed,  some  remedial  treatment  becomes 
necessary  before  he  can  be  restored  again  to 
the  industrial  efficiency  from  which  he  has 
lapsed.  Experimental  labour  colonies,  which 
have  been  established  by  volunteer  agencies 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  proved 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  social  waste  can 
be  reclaimed  and  converted  from  a  burden  into 
a  support.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to 
foster  all  projects  of  this  sort  which  may  be  set 
on  foot  either  by  local  authorities  or  voluntary 
associations.  A  comprehensive  system  for  the 
education  of  the  idle  and  worthless  in  habits 
of  industry  might  be  gradually  evolved,  just 
as  elementary  education  grew  out  of  private 
effort.  Our  social  waste  might  be  passed 
through  a  process  which  would  reclaim  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  it." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Salisbury  Government. 
I  do  not  concede  the  position  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pharazyn  took  up  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  employment.  The  honourable 
gentleman  demurred  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
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the  efficiency  of  machinery  that  has  mainly 
caused  these  in  some  respects  lamentable  re- 
sults. I  think  I  proved  that  substantially; 
I  proved  from  many  sources  that  it  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  evil — probably  not  the  only  one, 
but  the  main  one.  The  honourable  gentleman 
evidently  thinks  that  the  cause  of  the  evil 
of  the  want  of  employment  or  the  irregularity 
of  employment  is  that  trades-unions  and  trade 
bodies  generally  have  unduly  raised  vrages, 
and  so  reduced  the  profits  of  the  employer, 
and  he  states  that,  as  these  increased  wages 
are  paid  out  of  profits,  therefore  the  employer 
is  unable  to  give  further  employment.  After 
that,  he  endeavoured  in  a  very  laboured  man- 
ner to  re-establish  that  old  exploded  notion 
the  wages  fund.  But  I  would  ask,  what  is  the 
honourable  gentleman's  idea  of  a  wskges  fund  ? 
From  what  he  said,  I  gather  that  his  wages 
fund  would  consist  of  all  that  portion  of  ac- 
cumulated capital  that  remains  after  the  greed 
and  cupidity  of  the  employer  had  been  satis- 
fied. Well,  Sir,  we  had  that  system  in  vogue 
in  the  latler  decades  of  the  last  century  and 
in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present  century ; 
and  what  was  the  result  ?  Honourable  gentle- 
men who  know  the  history  of  that  period 
know  that  the  bones  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Great  Britain  were  picked  by  the 
infuriated  demon  of  unrestricted  competition — 
picked  in  such  a  way  as  the  terrible  ogre  of 
Bunyan's  imagination,  in  Doubting  Castle, 
would  have  been  ashamed  of.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  never  see  such  scenes  again  in  these 
times,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  back  to  those 
times.  They  are  gone,  and  I  only  refer  to  them 
because  some  honourable  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  throwing  sighs  across  the  floor  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  restoration  of  the  conditions  which 
made  those  times  possible.  We  are  better  men 
and  better  employers  now  than  existed  in  those 
days,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  But,  Sir, 
if  we  are  better  men  now,  if  we  are  more 
considerate  and  humane  in  our  actions  than 
they  were  then,  I  would  ask,  what  has  made 
us  better  ?  Wc  have  been  made  better  because 
the  heavy  and  invasive  hand  of  the  State  has 
been  laid  on  the  atrocious  system  that  made 
men  so  bad.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  we 
are  better  to-day.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man's idea  of  ameliorating  the  present  condi- 
tion is  to  reduce  wages.  I  affirm  at  once  that 
that  would  simply  intensify  the  evil.  He  is 
going  to  decrease  wages  while  a  further  increase 
of  efficiency  of  machinery  is  going  on.  By 
that  means  the  consuming-power  of  the  people 
will  be  further  decreased,  while  the  producing- 
power  of  machinery  is  further  augmented.  The 
result  would  be,  markets  would  get  glutted  with 
goods  which  the  people  could  not  purchase,  and 
the  times  would  get  infinitely  worse.  I  hold  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  ameliorate  present  conditions, 
we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the  consuming- 
power  of  the  people.  And  let  the  power  of  con- 
sumption march  in  line  with  the  efficiency  of 
machinery,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  simply 
intensify  the  present  evil.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Shrimski  made  a  remark  which  I  hardly  think 
was  .very  conclusive.  Ho  pointed  out  that  I 
Hon.  Mr.  Bolt 


had  gone  to  Gennany  for  my  illuBtrations — a> 
country  which  he  said  quite  truly  was  being 
crushed  undi9r  the  heel  of  a  military  despotism. 
But  I  fail  to  see  that  that  is  any  objection  to- 
my  illustration.  I  rather  think  it  makes  it 
more  convincing.  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  if  men  are  going  to  be  starved  to  death, 
and  their  families  rendered  destitute,  it  does, 
not  matter  much  whether  they  are  starved  in 
England  or  New  Zealand  through  irregularity 
of  employment,' or  starved  in  Germany  by  th& 
operation  of  the  blood-tax  as  it  is  called.  But 
surely  I  could  not  do  wrong  in  going  to  & 
country  such  as  Germany,  where  poverty  is 
so  deep,  where  the  conditions  are  so  unfavour- 
able, and  where  land  is  so  dear;  and,  if  I  found 
that  in  that  country  settlements  such  as  these 
I  propose  have  been  a  success,  manifestly  they 
ought  to  be  a  success  here,  where  the  conditiona 
are  more  favourable,  and  where  land  is  so  cheap. 
But  the  gravest  of  all  objections  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pharazyn  has  against  these  resolutions  is  that 
they  would  increase  the  functions  of  the  State. 
He  bows  down  before  the  old  doctrine  of  **  non- 
State  interference"  with  unswerving  devotion. 
Well,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  very  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  absurd  that,  when  a  large  social  re- 
form is  required  to  be  done,  the  people,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  and  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  Government,  are  not  to  do  it. 
It  appears  to  me  a  most  singular  thing,  as  I 
say,  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it 
out  in  that  way.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be 
any  longer  frightened  with  this  old  doctrine 
of  non-interference  of  the  State  —  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  laughed  at  by  sensible  people 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But,  not- 
withstanding that,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pharazyn 
seems  to  clasp  that  old  doctrine  to  his  bosom 
with  the  same  devotion  that  the  Mohammedan 
would  clasp  to  his  bosom  a  page  of  the  sacred 
Koran.  It  reminds  me  of  a  very  pleasing  little 
story  which  is  related  by  M.  Benan  in  one  of 
his  later  works.  He  says  that,  when  he  wjels  a^ 
boy,  in  a  little  French  village  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which  he  was  bom. 
the  place  of  worship  was  burned  down;  but 
it  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and  a  new  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  radiant  with  white  and  gold,  was- 
placed  over  the  high  altar.  But,  notwith- 
standing that,  the  simple  worshippers  would 
not  ofier  their  devotions  before  the  new  statue*, 
but  bent  before  the  black  and  charred  trunk  of 
the  old  statue,  which  had  been  relegated  to  a< 
corner  of  the  chapel.  That,  Sir,  is  exactly  the 
position  of  the  honourable  gentleman  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question  of  the  non-interference 
of  the  State.  He  is  bowing  down  before  this 
grotesque  doctrine  just  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  villagers  did  before  the  black  and  dis> 
figured  statue.  Practically  he  is  a  belated 
worshipper  of  an  ancient  political  cult,  and» 
with  all  the  ardour  of  an  early  devotee,  he 
fondly  imagines  that  the  life  and  radiance  of  a- 
day  that  is  gone  are  still  around  him.  He  seema 
to  be  wholly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
kneeling  amidst  the  shadows  of  a  dying  philo- 
sophy before  a  deserted  shrine,  a  shrine  from 
which  the  divinity  has  fied,  and  from  which. 
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the  life,  the  Boog,  the  flowers,  and  the  incense 
have  gone  ;  that  politically  a  solitude  surrounds 
him,  and  amidst  the  deepening  gloom  his  eyes 
alone  are  aflame  with  the  fire  of  the  dying 
faith.  It  is  this  which  makes  him  interest- 
ing; but  it  is  this  also  which  makes  him  not 
oonnncing.  Probably  I  have  said  too  much 
about  this  old  doctrine  of  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  State ;  but  really,  when  the  old 
Aunt  Sally  is  trotted  out,  one  feels  compelled 
to  shy  sticks  at  it.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  nearly 
finished.  I  will  just  say  that,  although  I  must 
regard  the  honourable  gentleman — who  I  am 
sorry  is  not  here — a>s  an  *'auld  licht,"  as  the 
Scotch  people  say,  yet  we  must  all  recognise 
that  he  is  an  able  exponent  of  political  opinions 
that  were  at  one  time  deemed  rational  and  con- 
clusive; and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  leading 
off  the  discussion,  because  I  believe  it  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  I  am  going  to  carry  my 
resolutions,  but  I  believe  the  discussion  in  this 
Council,  and  the  discussion  of  them  through- 
out the  country,  will  d9  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  directing  public  attention  to  the  question, 
and  therefore  I  am  thankful  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Pharazyn  for  opening  the  discussion. 
And  now  I  must  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Council  for  the  privilege  given  me  of  replying 
on  this  occasion.  I  consider  that  I  have  had 
great  forbearance  shown  me  in  the  Council, 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  honour- 
able members  for  it.  I  would  just  point  this 
out  tb  honourable  gentlemen :  that  these  reso- 
lutions may  not  be  carried  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  will  throw  the  mantle  of  the  prophet 
athwart  my  shoulders  for  a  moment  and  will 
launch  this  prediction :  that  before  many  years 
are  over  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
whom  I  now  see  before  me  will  be  called  on  to 
legislate  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  these  reso- 
lutions, and  I  only  trust  that  the  time  will  be 
hastened — and  I  believe  it  will  be  hastened — 
by  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place.  The 
discussion  now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  at 
an  end,  and,  as  the  resolutions  are  rather 
lengthy,  and  as  the  forbearance  of  the  Council 
has  already  been  intruded  upon  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  I  will  ask,  Sir,  that  you  put  the 
resolutions  as  read. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JENNINGS.— I  simply  wish 
to  say  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pharazyn,  the  mover 
of  the  amendment,  left  the  Council  under  the 
impression  that  the  debate  would  be  adjourned. 
I  think  it  only  fair  that  that  should  be  stated. 

Motion  and  amendment  both  negatived. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  five  o'clock  p.m. 
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Mr.  Spbaeeb  took  the  chair  at  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

Prayers. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.  — Mr.  Speaker,  in 
endeavouring  to  review  the  financial  position 
of  the  colony,  and  the  proposals  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  FinanoiaJ  Statement,  I  do  not 
propose  to  criticize  the  speeches  of  honourable 
members  upon  either  side  who  have  preceded 
me.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  feeling, 
on  account  of  party  government,  in  this  House 
that  it  should  be  the  object  of  one  portion  of 
the  House  to  see  nothing  but  white  in  the 
Ministerial  proposals,  and  the  object  of  the 
other  portion  to  try  to  prove  that  everything  is 
black.  That,  Sir,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  entire 
waste  of  ability  and  of  knowledge  by  honour- 
able members,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if,  instead  of  seeking  to  move  within  these 
party  lines,  we  were  to  try,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
find  out  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  endea- 
vouring to  commend  the  one  and  to  condemn 
the  other.  That,  Sir,  is  the  plan  which  I  shall 
adopt  in  dealing  with  the  Financial  State- 
ment. Of  course  I  cannot  forget  that  I  was 
returned  to  this  House  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Liberal  party  that  I  am  bound  to  regard 
the  Budget  proposals  of  the  Government.  Now^ 
I  have  looked  through  this  Budget  carefully ;  I 
have  read  it  and  reread  it,  and  have  asked  my- 
self, What  is  its  leading  principle  ?  What  is  its 
dominant  theme  ?  And  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  out.  The  fact  is  that  this  Budget  is  one — 
and  I  say  it  with  very  deep  regret,  with  bitter 
regret — this  Budget  is  one  which  could  have 
come  down  from  the  most  Tory  Government 
that  has  ever  been  in  power  in  New  Zealand ; 
for  if  this  Budget  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  experienced  politician  in  New  Zealand^ 
and  be  were  asked,  without  knowing  from  what 
side  it  emanated,  to  define  what  the  political 
principles  were  of  the  party  that  brought  it 
down,  he  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  find 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  a  Liberal  Budget. 
That  is  my  ground  of  complaint  in  connection 
with  it.  I  say  the  Budget,  from  a  Liberal 
point  of  view,  is  absolutely  colourless;  and 
that,  if  the  Government  wanted  to  know  what- 
their  position  was  likely  to  be  towards  the 
people  who  returned  them  to  power,  they 
should  recollect  the  criticism  passed  upon  it 
the  other  night  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Eden,  when  he  said  that  the  best  feature  of 
the  Budget  was  the  absence  of  the  "  wild-cat  ** 
schemes  which  characterized  last  year's  pro- 
posals. What  have  been  the  wild-cat  schemes 
thus  characterized  by  the  Opposition  ?  They 
have  been  proposals  in  the  direction  of  carrying 
out  the  pledges  the  Government  went  into  power 
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to  redeem.  The  wild-cat  proposals,  from  the 
Opposition  point  of  view,  have  been  the  bring- 
ing-in  of  laws  to  provide  land  for  settlement 
and  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  labour- 
ing olassesi  and  in  other  ways ;  but  when  the 
Government  come  to  the  point  where  they  are 
commended  for  the  absence  of  these  things  by 
the  Conservative  party,  it  is  time  for  them,  and 
time  for  the  country,  to  ask,  Are  they  fulfilling 
the  mission  which  they  have  been  sent  on  to 
those  benches  to  fulfil  ?  In  this  Budget  we 
^nd  nothing  of  old-age  pensions,  which  were 
promised  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  Auok- 
fand,  last  December,  as  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  programme  of  the  Government  for  this 
session ;  we  find  nothing  relating  to  the  solv- 
ing of  the  question  of  the  unemployed ;  we 
find  no  proposals  for  the  more  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  reached  that  stage 
when  their  policy  is  one  of  masterly  inactivity, 
of  out-and-out  opportunism,  of  leaving  things 
as  they  are — to  drift.  Now,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  is  the  actual  financial  posi- 
tion for  the  year.  We  find  that  the  receipts 
from  ordinary  revenue  are  £3,965,829;  from 
territorial  revenue,  £316,166 ;  and  from  the 
•Cheviot  recoveries,  £6,720 ;  or  a  total  income  of 
£4,288,715 :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  permanent  appropria- 
tions has  been  £2,077,001 ;  on  annual  appro- 
priations, £2,189,700;  total,  £4,266,711,  leaving 
a  net  surplus  on  the  year  of  £22,004.  These 
figures  represent  the  actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure. Kow  let  us  see  what  is  the  position 
•of  the  Government  towards  the  country  and 
towards  the  Liberal  party.  They  stand  in  this 
House  with  some  fifty-five  members  returned 
to  follow  them  wherever  they  may  lead  in  con- 
nection with  advanced  Liberal  measures,  and 
I  say  such  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  a 
Government  to  carry  out  an  advanced  pro- 
gramme has  never  before  existed  in  this  colony. 
Compared  with  the  majority  which  the  present 
Government  have,  the  majority  of  the  late 
Premier,  Mr.  Ballance,  in  the  Parliament  from 
1890  to  1893  was  a  small  one ;  and  therefore  we, 
who  believe  in  progressive  measures,  have  a 
right  to  ask.  Are  the  Government  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  those  who  returned  them  to 
power  ?  I  was  very  much  struck  in  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honourable  member  for 
the  Thames  the  other  night.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  Government  that  they  had  been  sent 
into  power  by  the  working-classes — that  the 
working- classes  had  given  them  their  majority  ; 
and  he  asked  what  they  were  doing  in  the  in- 
terests of  ihese.  With  reference  to  the  tarifi, 
he  pointed  out  in  clear  and  emphatic  terms 
that  the  tariff  proposals  are  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  masses  of  the  people :  and  what  proof  can 
we  give  of  that  ?  I  will  come  to  that  later  on. 
Meantime  1  point  out  that  the  Customs  revenue 
of  the  colony  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
£1,569,784,  or  £2  per  head  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, whilst  the  direct  taxation  from  land  and 
income  amounted  only  to  £369,000,  or  a  frac- 
tion over  10s.  per  head;  yet,  in  view  of  that 
position,  the  Customs  duties  of  the  colony, 
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which  are  paid  by  the  masses,  are  to  be  in- 
creased, but  no  proposal  is  made  for  further 
taxation  of  the  weaUhier  classes.  Not  only  is 
the  Budget  a  colourless  one  from  a  Liberal 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  sombre  one.  Our  Ctts- 
toms  revenue  is  £85,718  less  than  last  year,  and 
£30,215  less  than  the  estimate.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  railways  earned  this  year  £1,150,861, 
being  £21,941  less  than  in  1894,  although  there 
were  46  miles  less  railway-line  open  in  that 
year;  and  £30,671  less  than  in  1893,  when 
there  were  107  miles  less  open.  Now,  I  know 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  fall  in  the 
railway  revenue  has  been  owing  to  the  goods 
traffic.  That,  I  may  say,  is  entirely  wrong. 
The  goods  traffic  last  year  came  up  splen- 
didly, being  actually  only  £3,000  less  than 
the  year  before ;  but  we  took,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  £19,000  less  for  passengers  and  coaching 
revenue  than  we  did  the  previous  year :  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  indicates  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  colony — the  lessened  spend- 
ing-power  of  the  people :  therefore,  I  say,  if 
you  place  side  by  side  the  reduction  of  £19,000 
in  pasfienger-fares  on  the  railways  and  the 
£85,000  in  the  reduction  of  the  Customs  re- 
venue, you  have  at  once  these  two  important 
facts  placed  before  you  to  prove  that  the 
spending- power  of  the  people  has  become  re- 
stricted. Not  only  so,  but  evidently  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  has  no  hope  of  anything  better 
for  the  year  which  is  to  come,  for  I  find  that 
the  estimates  of  the  Customs  revenue  for  this 
year  are  cut  down  by  £10,000  even  compared 
with  last  year's,  and  that  he  anticipates  only  a 
rise  of  £3,000  in  connection  with  the  railway 
revenue.  Now,  what  should  be  our  policy  ia 
view  of  circumstances  like  that  ?  Surely  there 
should  be  some  prudent  policy  initiated,  con- 
sisting of  reductions  at  every  possible  point  in 
connection  with  expenditure.  There  should 
be  that  businesslike  administration,  that  pru- 
dence in  connection  with  our  estimates,  that 
men  find  themselves  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
their  business  when  they  find  that  income  is 
not  balancing  expenditure.  Instead  of  that, 
we  find  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  estimates. 
In  a  number  of  cases  increases  are  placed 
against  the  salaries  of  officers;  and  not  only 
that,  but  we  are  asked  to  vote  £20,000  for  a 
steam  service  with  a  country  which  has  no 
trade  connection  with  us  at  all.  I  will  refer  to 
that,  however,  a  little  later  on.  If  I  wanted  to 
emphasize  that  the  colony  is  going  thoroughly 
to  the  bad  in  its  finance  1  have  only  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
sinking  funds  of  the  colony.  Over  this  part 
of  my  subject  I  must  hasten.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  shrinkage  in  the  accrued 
sinking  funds  since  1889 : — 


Date. 

Funds. 

March  31,  1889  .. 

..  £l,395,b89 

18^K)  .. 

. .     1,383,432 

1891   .. 

. .     1,473,193 

1892   .. 

..     1,035,449 

1893   .. 

. .     1,113,770 

1894  .. 

951.924 

1895  .. 

751,982 
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So  that  since  the  Slst  March,  1891,  we  have 
used  up  £721,261  of  accrued  sinking  funds. 
I  find  that  in  1891,  when  the  Government  took 
office,  there  were  £1,473,193  of  accrued  sinking 
funds.  As  I  have  shown,  on  the  dlst  of  March 
of  this  year  that  amount  had  been  reduced 
by  £721,261.  It  therefore  follows  that  we 
have  been  not  only  using  up  the  sums  we 
paid  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  into 
the  sinking  fund,  but  we  have  reduced  the 
capital  account  by  nearly  three  -  quarters  of 
a  million;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  exactly  in 
the  position  of  a  heavily -indebted  business- 
man who,  finding  himself  in  financial  diffi- 
-culties,  realises  as  fast  as  he  can  on  his  wife's 
and  children's  dowry,  pays  the  money  into  his 
business,  and  then  plumes  himself  on  his 
prosperity.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  should  take  credit  in  his  Statement 
for  the  reduction  of  the  annual  charge  on 
the  sinking  fund  in  connection  with  the  debt. 
On  page  ix.  of  the  Budget  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
has  fallen  from  £1,873,682  to  £1,656,970.  Now, 
bow  is  this  large  reduction  in  our  annual  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  to  be  explained  ?  It  is 
explained  in  last  year's  Budget,  to  which  I  will 
refer.  In  last  year's  Budget,  when  the  Trea- 
surer was  dealing  with  the  changed  system  of 
drawing  in  connection  with  the  Consolidated 
:Stock  Loan  of  1867,  he  said, — 

''The  charge  under  this  loan  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  has  been  diminished  by 
£182,957,  and  the  conversion  of  some  provin- 
•cial  and  other  loans  increased  the  saving  to 
£189,844.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest- 
charge  has  been  augmented  to  the  amount  of 
£32,823  owing  to  the  issue  of  additional  Si-per- 
cent, inscribed  stock." 

Therefore,  although  there  is  an  apparent  re- 
daction in  connection  with  the  annual  charge  on 
the  sinking  fund,  the  real  charge  which  comes 
upon  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  colony  is 
all  the  time  increasing,  the  increase  last  year, 
at  any  rate,  having  been  no  less  a  sum  than 
£32,823.  Now,  Sir,  this  state  of  things  cannot 
go  on  for  ever.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
this  sinking  fund  with  which  the  consolidated 
revenue  has  been  spoon-fed  for  a  number  of 
jears  past  must  come  to  an  end.  At  the  same 
ratio  that  it  has  been  spent  it  will  only  last  for 
another  four  years,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  we 
have  used  £700,000  in  the  last  four  years,  and 
•only  £700,000  remains.  What  will  be  our 
position  when  these  funds  are  exhausted  ?  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  policy  of  the  country — 
I  am  not  speaking  of  this  Government  alone  ;  I 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Governments  that  have 
preceded  them  as  well ;  I  am  speaking  against 
the  system,  not  the  Government — the  policy  for 
years  has  been  that  of  the  Epicureans,  "Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  " ;  and 
the  result  can  only  be  that  before  very  long 
there  will  be  another  large  loan  which  will  be 
scrambled  for  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  There 
will  be  more  interest  for  the  workers  to  pay, 
■and  more  Customs  revenue  for  them  to  contri- 
bute. Already  we  find,  indeed,  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  is  compelled  to  hunt  round  to  obtain 


means  by  which  he  can  fortify  the  consolidated 
revenue.  What  has  been  the  experience  during 
the  last  year  in  connection  with  the  local 
bodies'  loans  conversion  ?  Why,  in  1892,  when 
it  was  determined  that  a  sinking  fund  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  loans  to  local  bodies,  it  was 
resolved  that  these  sinking  funds  should  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  It 
Q  Q  was  never  contemplated  at  that  time 
'  that  the  Treasurer  should  year  by 
year  is^ue  debentures  against  that  sinking 
fund.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  sinking  fund 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee  every 
year,  and  are  going  to  issue  debentures  against 
that  sinking  fund,  and  use  the  proceeds  by 
paying  them  into  the  consolidated  revenue, 
what  is  the  use  of  maintaining  these  sinking 
funds  at  all?  Let  us  be  sincere,  and,  if  all 
that  we  are  going  to  do  in  connection  with  our 
sinking  funds  is  to  make  cross  entries  in  our 
ledgers,  let  us  face  the  position  boldly  and 
wipe  out  the  sinking  funds  altogether.  Now, 
a  number  of  proposals  are  contained  in  the 
Budget,  but,  of  these,  I  can  only  review  two  or 
three.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Budget  this 
year  is,  as  an  honourable  member  remarked 
yesterday,  that  we  are  to  enter  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  foreign  policy.  Well,  I  think  he  forgot 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  were  proposing  to  have  a 
foreign  policy  in  connection  with  Samoa.  That, 
however,  fizzled  out,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
have  a  foreign  policy  with  other  colonies.  While 
I  give  the  Colonial  Treasurer  every  credit  for 
trying  to  find  new  markets  in  connection  with 
our  produce,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  find  two  worse  instances,  or  to  have 
made  two  worse  treaties  than  these  which  the 
House  is  to  be  asked  to  sanction  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  What  do  we  find  in  connection  with 
the  treaty  with  South  Australia?  Why,  the 
natural  thing  would  be  to  seek  to  make  a  treaty 
with  a  country  with  which  we  have  already 
established  something  like  strong  commercial 
relations,  at  any  rate.  Any  business-man  who 
proposed  to  go  and  possibly  offend  one  of  his 
best  customers  by  granting  concessions  to  one 
of  his  smallest  customers  would  be  written 
down  as  a  fool.  What  are  our  relations  with 
the  Australian  Colonies  ?  The  volume  of  trade 
with  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1894 — 
between  New  South  Wales  and  this  colony — was 
£1,415,000.  The  volume  of  trade  with  Victoria 
was  £1,012,000.  The  volume  of  trade  with 
South  Australia  was  £27,000.  Our  exports 
to  New  South  Wales  during  1894 > were  over  half 
a  million,  to  Victoria  they  were  £319,000,  and 
to  South  Australia  they  were  £15,000.  Then, 
again,  I  find,  during  the  quarter  ended  June, 
1895 — that  is,  during  the  quarter  just  finished 
— our  exports  to  South  Australia  were  £3,931, 
and,  of  that  sum,  nearly  one- half,  or  £1,618, 
was  from  —  tell  it  not  in  Gath!  —  Inveroar- 
ffill  and  the  Bluff.  One-half  the  trade  be- 
tween this  colony  and  South  Australia  was 
done  from  Invercargill  and  the  Bluff  during  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  I  say  that  fact,  at 
any  rate,  is  significant,  and  it  would  be-  the 
height  of  folly  on  our  part  to  tie  ourselves  by 
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treaty  relations  to  South  Australia  if  by  doing 
so  we  should  injure  our  trade  relations  with 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Now,  as  one 
statement  is  made  in  the  course  of  this  Budget 
to  the  effect  that  the  loss  of  revenue  by  New 
Zealand  under  this  treaty  will  be  only  £6,000, 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  to 
define  the  position  by  showing  what  each  colony 
would  lose  if  it  secured  the  entire  trade  with 
the  other  colony  in  the  treaty  articles.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  result : — 
Effect  of  the  South  Australian  Treaty  if 
the  Whole  Trade  of  the  Countries  were  done 
with  Each  Other  in  the  respective  Treaty 
Articles. 

What  South  Australia  would  lose. 


— 

Duty. 

topg^ 

Revenue 

lost 

under 

Treaty. 

Barley     ... 
Oats 

Horses     ... 
Hops 

Is.  6d.  p.  bush. 

28.  per  cental 

£2  each 

6d.  per  lb. 

23.125  bush. 
18,492  c'tals 

aasNo.* 

288,5081b. 

£ 

1,734 

1,849 

686 

7,215 

11,384 

*  Chiefly  racehorses. 
WJiat  New  Zealand  would  lose. 


Duty. 

imports. 

Revenue 

lost 

under 

Treaty. 

Wine*      ... 
Olive  oiU... 
Salt 
Dried  fruit 

unenume- 

rated: 
Fresh  fruit 

6s.  per  gal. 
6d.  per  gal. 
10s.  per  ton 
2d.  per  lb. 

id.  per  lb. 

36,745  gal. 
11,249  gal. 
6,016  tons 
557,4201b. 

3,885.5341b. 

£ 

9,186 

220 

3,008 

4.645 

8.094 

25.153 

:  Does  not  in- 


*  Australian  only.        -^In  bulk, 
elude  either  currants  or  raisins. 

So  that,  if  the  effect  of  this  treaty  is  to  be 
to  concentrate  our  whole  trade  in  barley,  oats, 
horses,  and  hops  with  South  Australia,  South 
Australia  will  lose  between  £11,000  and  £12,000, 
and  New  Zealand  will  lose  £25,000— that  is, 
taking  the  figures  of  the  Budget.  If,  how- 
ever, the  irrigation  colonies  of  South  Australia 
were  to  start  exporting  currants  and  raisins 
the  loss  would  be  much  greater.  In  any  case 
I  have  shown  that,  if  each  colony  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  treaty  articles, 
the  New-Zealanders  would  lose  about  £2  4s. 
of  revenue  for  every  £1  lost  by  the  South-Aus- 
tralians ;  while  our  fruit  industry  would  be 
dislocated,  and  our  wine  industry  destroyed. 
Now,  I  have  dealt  with  the  South  Australian, 
treaty,  and  I  come  to  deal  with  the  one  made 
by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  in  Canada.  I  do 
not  wish  to  refer  to  the  painful  incident  of 
the  other  night,  when  it  was  shown  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir 
B.  Stout)  that  the  tables  in  connection  with 
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the  Budget  were  entirely  different  from  the  law 
existing  in  Canada.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  merely  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  preparing  these 
tables ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
intelligently  consider  this  treaty  as  it  stands 
before  us  until  the  Government  bring  down  the 
tables  showing  what  will  be  its  effect.  Let  me 
say,  in  connection  with  the  treaty  with  South 
Australia,  that  it  stands  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  that  of  the  one  with  Canada.  The 
one  with  South  Australia  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  contracting  colonies  are  not 
to  make  similar  treaties  with  other  colonies  or 
countries  for  seven  years — subject  to  one  year's 
notice — regarding  those  articles.  That  is  an. 
important  matter.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer that  he  has  omitted  to  obtain  that  con- 
cession in  connection  with  the  Canadian  treaty; 
and  the  position  is  clearly  this:  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  has  met  a  smarter  man  thaa 
himself  in  Canada,  and  what  we  are  doing  if  we 
ratify  this  treaty  is  this  :  We  are  simply  putting 
a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities, who  will  be  able  to  go  to  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales.  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia, 
and  say,  "  Now  we  have  made  this  treaty  with 
New  Zealand  we  are  quite  prepared  to  make 
the  same  with  you."  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  that  treaty  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
tingency as  that  from  taking  place.  Now,  Sir* 
so  far  as  the  Canadian  treaty  is  concerned, 
I  must  say  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  in 
negotiating  this  treaty  made  one  with  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  have  at  the  present  time 
no  trade  relations  worth  speaking  of.  I  find 
that  in  1894  we  imported  from  Canada  nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds*^ 
worth  of  goods,  and  we  exported  thirty-four 
pounds'  worth  ;  further,  that  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
we  imported  from  Canada  two  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  stuff,  and  we  sent  away  three  pounds* 
worth  by  parcel-post.  Tl^ee  pounds'  worth. 
Sir  t  and  we  are  asked  to  sanction  in  this  House 
a  pajrment  of  £20,000  as  a  subsidy  for  a  steam 
service  to  and  from  a  country  that  in  the  last 
three  months  took  from  us  three  pounds* 
worth  of  stock,  and  that  by  parcel-post.  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  proposed  being 
brought  down  by  men  who  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  commerce  and  trade  of  this  country,' 
even  though  they  had  a  special  Commissioner 
—Mr.  Lee  Smith — and  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
negotiated  the  treaty  in  person!  And  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  treaty  ?  I  find  on 
our  side  we  should  export  wool  and  woollens. 
Now,  these  are  to  be  made  duty-free  in  Canada. 
But  does  the  Colonial  Treasurer  not  know  that 
already  there  are  very  large  woollen  industries 
in  existence  in  Canada,  and  that  these  are 
quite  capable  of  supplying  their  own  require- 
ments? 

An  Hon.  Member. — No. 

Mr.  a.  W.  RUSSELL.  —  Somebody  says, 
"No."  Just  let  me  read  an  extract  from  a 
book  I  have  here.  This  is  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Par- 
kin, a  gentleman  who  visited  New  Zealand  a 
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few  years  ago  as  an  emissary  of  the  Imperiflkl 
Federation  League.  The 'book  is  called  "The 
Great  Dominion  of  Canada  " ;  it  has  only  just 
been  issued,  and  is  brimful  of  information. 
Now,  I  find  on  page  205  of  this  book  these 
words : — 

**In  new  countries  like  Canada,  under  a 
protective  system,  and  even  without  it,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  develop  all  the  rougher 
forms  of  manufacture  locally.  I  believe  that 
coarse  cottons  or  woollens,  for  instance,  can  be 
produced  in  Eastern  Canada  to-day  and  placed 
upon  the  market  as  cheaply  as  those  from 
Manchester  or  Yorkshire." 

That,  Sir,  is  the  position  of  the  country  it  is 
supposed  we  are  going  to  do  a  great  trade  in 
woollens  with,  and  with  which  this  treaty  has 
been  negotiated. 

An  Hon.  Member. — They  cannot  grow  coarse 
wool. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.  — My  honourable 
friend  says  that  they  cannot  grow  coarse  wool. 
Why  does  he  not  look  at  the  table  at  the  end 
of  the  Budget?  If  he  looks  at  the  figures 
placed  before  us,  he  will  see  that  the  imports 
of  wool  into  Canada  during  the  year  alto- 
gether amounted  to  only  £.380,000,  whilst  our 
wool  exports  came  to  £4,827,000  ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  if  my  honourable  friend  had 
paid  attention,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
that  treaty  by  which  the  Canadians  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  even  that  small  quantity  of  wool 
from  us  to  the  detriment  of  other  colonies. 
They  could  make  the  same  treaty  vnth  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria;  and  after  that 
treaty  has  been  made  with  them  we  shall 
have  these  other  large  wool-producing  countries 
competing  for  the  trade  of  a  country  that  only 
imports  wool  to  the  value  of  £330,000.  Surely 
my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  EUes- 
mere  cannot  have  read  the  figures  in  the  state- 
ment laid  before  the  House.  Let  him  look, 
again,  at  the  leather  trade,  and  he  will  see  that 
the  exports  from  Canada  were  £173,000,  and 
the  imports  only  £26,000.  He  will  see  that  in 
boots  and  shoes  Canada  imported  only  to  the 
value  of  £61,000,  and  exported  to  the  value  of 
£18,000 ;  while  wo  imported  to  the  value  of 
£128,000,  and  exported  to  the  value  of  £686. 
And  I  notice  that  even  the  small  protection 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  proposes  to  give  to  the 
bootmakers  of  New  Zealand  is  to  be  taken  off 
by  this  treaty  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 
The  protection  of  the  boot-industry  is  raised 
to  25  per  cent,  with  all  other  countries,  but 
boots  that  come  from  Canada,  a  country  which 
exported  boots  worth  £18,000  last  year,  may 
come  in  at  the  present  rate.  Surely  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  not  looked  at  these 
details  so  far  as  his  proposals  are  concerned. 
I  could  go  down  the  whole  of  the  items,  and 
I  think  any  honourable  gentleman  interested 
in  this  question,  and  reading  carefully  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  New  Zealand,  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  that  this 
treaty  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  this  colony.  It 
has  been  said  that,  although  we  cannot  do  a 
great  trade  with  Canada  in  wool,  at  any  rate 
we  shall  be  able    to  improve  our  export  of 


woollen  stuffs  and  rugs.  We  find  in  the  figures 
laid  before  us  that,  so  far  as  blankets  are  con- 
cerned. New  Zealand  imported  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  blankets  as  Canada  did 
last  year— £16,000  as  against  £4,800.  Surely, 
therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  be  an  exporting 
country  so  far  as  this  article  is  concerned. 
Then,  as  to  rugs,  we  are  told  that  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  in  Canada  for  New  Zealand 
rugs.  Canada  only  imported  rugs  to  the  value 
of  £845  last  year,  as  compared  with  rugs  to  the- 
value  of  £5,000  that  were  imported  into  New 
Zealand.  In  woollen  cloths,  tweeds,  and  flan- 
nels Canada  imported  last  year  £579,000. 
That  is  for  a  population  of  between  four  and 
five  millions ;  and  New  Zealand,  which  has  only 
a  population  of  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
imported  £157,326.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  those  parts  of  the  treaty  which  are  in- 
tended to  catch  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are 
fictitious,  so  far  as  having  any  practical  effect 
on  the  woollen  trade  of  the  colony,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  great  benefit  in  that  re- 
spect. I  will  tell  the  House  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  boot  trade,  even  the 
5  per  cent,  benefit  which  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  our  own  men  is  to  be  taken  off  in 
the  case  of  the  Canadian  imports — that  is  to- 
say,  that  the  increased  protection  given  to 
our  bootmakers  is  to  be  swept  out,  and  the- 
Canadians  are  going  to  empty  down  upon 
us  their  boots  and  tinned  fish,  while  we  have 
around  our  own  shores  and  in  our  rivers 
enough  fish  to  supply  all  the  markets  of  New 
Zealand  for  all  time  to  come.  Not  only  that, 
but,  what  is  worse,  they  are  going  to  destroy 
the  bacon  and  ham  trade  of  the  southern 
part  of  New  Zealand,  because  the  Canadians 
will  simply  sweep  with  their  products  the 
whole  of  the  North  Island  of  this  colony, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  the  best  market 
for  our  southern  bacon-manufacturers.  That 
is  the  position;  and  in  these  circumstances- 
I  take  leave  to  say,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  this  treaty  will  not  have  bene- 
ficial effects  BO  far  as  the  trade  of  the  colony 
is  concerned.  Having  shown  that,  all  I  can- 
say  is  that  I  think  the  House  will  be  unwise, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  fatal  thing  so  far  as  the- 
trade  of  this  colony  is  concerned,  if  we  pass 
these  two  treaties  which  I  have  criticized  very 
freely.  We  must  recognise  that  trade  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  forced  into  any  particular 
channel  by  fictitious  measures.  We  must  re- 
cognize that  there  are  great  currents  which 
naturally  settle  themselves,  and  it  should  be 
our  business  to  devise  those  means  by  which 
trade *may  be  directed  into  a  particular  cur- 
rent ;  but,  when  we  attempt  to  do  what  these 
treaties  propose  to  do,  what  will  be  the  result  ?" 
We  shall  have  all  the  Australian  wines  used 
in  the  colony  sent  from  South  Australia,  and* 
we  shall  endeavour  to  create  fictitious  rela- 
tions with  Canada  by  this  system  of  treaty. 
That  is  where  we  are  making  a  mistake.  We 
are  handicapping  ourselves,  and  the  ead  can- 
not be  good.  What  we  should  do  is  this : 
We  should  send,  I  think,  to  Canada  a  good 
commercial  man,  whose  business  it  might  be  to- 
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endeavour  to  establish  trade  relations  with  that 
place.  We  should  provide  him  with  samples 
of  our  goods  in  order  to  show  the  people  there 
what  we  have  for  sale,  and  we  might  do  the 
same  in  connection  with  China  and  Japan.  I 
believe,  so  far  as  those  places  are  concerned, 
that  we  should  send  really  good  commercial 
travellers  there,  provide  them  with  offices, 
send  them  samples  of  our  preserves  and  meats 
and  woollen  goods,  and  let  them  endeavour  to 
•bring  this  colony  into  trade  relations  with 
'those  countries.  But,  so  far  as  these  two 
treaties  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  result  will  be  that  the  Government 
will  take  them  back.  Now  I  come  to  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  blot  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  of  this  Budget.  It  is  a 
sin  of  omission  which  is  very  much  worse 
than  a  sin  of  commission.  I  said,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  speech,  that  the  Liberal  party 
was  elected  to  undertake,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  settlement  of  social  problems,  and  that  its 
policy  must  be  progressive.  A  Liberal  party, 
•at  any  rate,  cannob  **  stand  at  ease,"  for  the 
moment  it  falls  back  or  ceases  to  move  forward 
to  meet  the  changing  aspirations  and  needs 
of  the  people  it  will  cease  to  grow,  and  the  end 
•cannot  be  far  away.  What  is  the  great  problem 
that  stares  the  whole  colony  in  the  face  to-day  ? 
It  is  this :  How  are  we  to  find  work  for  our 
people?  That  is  the  problem  we  have  to  try 
to  solve,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
Budget  I  cannot  find  one  word  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
this  question  excepting  an  allusion  in  one 
part  to  some  bastard  form  of  settlement  ac- 
•cording  to  the  alternative  system.  There  are 
two  phases  in  connection  with  the  **  unem- 
ployed" problem  which  are  constantly  before 
us  :  the  one  is  the  palliative  aspect,  the  other 
is  the  remedial  aspect.  What  is  our  position  ? 
Are  we  only  to  have  palliative  measures?  I 
agree  with  the  principle  the  Premier  laid  down 
in  Ghristohurch — that,  if  our  policy  is  to  be 
only  palliative,  the  local  bodies  of  the  colony 
must  take  their  part  in  settling  the  '*  unem- 
ployed" difficulty.  But  are  we  to  settle  the 
difficulty  simply  by  charity,  by  giving  a  man  a 
little  work,  and  then  when  he  comes  back  again 
repeating  the  same  thing  and  giving  him  work 
again  ?  Is  that  to  be  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  Premier  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  local  bodies  must  take  their  part  in  pallia- 
tive efforts ;  but  is  that  the  best  remedy  that 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  House  can  devise? 
Is  that  all  the  Government  which  pr&f esses 
itself  to  be  the  special  friend  of  the  working- 
classes  is  able  to  propose  ?  Sir,  shame  on  the 
Government — shame  on  them  for  leaving  this 
question  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  and  to  get 
worse  and  worse !  At  presen  t  in  Dunedin  things 
are  in  an  acute  state.  In  Ghristohurch  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  men  eating  the  bread 
of  thinly-disguised  charity  and  begging  to  be 
•employed.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  dozens 
of  men  going  round  the  town  shovelling  snow 
irom  the  streets,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  This 
Mr.  Q,  W,  Russell 


is  not  work;  this  is  charity."  In  the  City 
of  Wellington,  at  our  very  doors,  we  find  a 
soup-kitchen,  where  able-bodied  men  may  be 
seen  asking  for  a  cup  of  soup.  It  has  coma 
to  that,  and  these  men  have  to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  the  citizens,  while  we  have  dona 
nothing  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  work 
they  are  able  and  anxious  to  do.  Again  I  ask, 
is  this  the  best  that  we  can  do?  The  fact. 
Sir,  is  this :  that  the  Government,  in  the  spirit 
of  opportunism  which  I  regret  to  see  appeaze 
so  characteristic  of  their  actions,  are  putting 
this  matter  behind  them,  and  before  this  ques- 
tion has  gone  very  far  it  will  destroy  them. 
The  "  unemployed  "  question  is  one  that  affecte 
the  whole  of  the  workers  of  the  colony,  becausa 
if  there  is  this  large  mass  of  unemployed  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  wages  will  be 
forced  down,  that  capitalists  will  grind  the 
working  -  classes,  as  a  surplus  of  labour  is 
always  the  excuse  for  lowering  the  rate  of 
wages.  I  now  come  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  question,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  read  it : 
Can  we  not  at  least  attempt  to  devise  a 
remedy  ?  I  do  not  undervalue  the  efforts  the 
Grove rnment  have  made.  I  do  not  undervaiae 
the  Labour  Bureau  and  other  institutions. 
They  are  sincere  efforts.  But  these  things  can- 
not create  labour,  nor  are  they  intended  to  do 
so :  they  are  only  intended  to  distribute  it.  Now, 
I  want  to  ask  this  question  :  Is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  this  surplus 
labour  of  the  colony  can  be  employed  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  New  Zealand  ? 
And,  in  connection  with  this  question,  let  ma 
ask,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  *'  unemployed  " 
difficulty  ?  The  difficulty  is  general,  and  does 
not  affect  one  district  alone.  Throughout  the 
colony  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  surplus  labour. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbzb. — It  is  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— My  honourable 
friend  says  that  it  is  all  over  the  world,  but  my 
reply  to  that  is  that  New  Zealand  is  in  a  pre- 
eminent position  to  settle  this  question.  It  is 
not  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
We  are  insular  in  oui  position,  we  have  mag- . 
nificent  natural  resources,  and  surely,  if  tha 
united  sense  and  ability  of  this  House,  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  colony,  are  not  able  to  da- 
vise  some  means  of  solving  it,  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  our  constituents  and  ask  them  to  send 
seventy-four  better  men  here  in  our  places. 
The  question  is  a  pressing  one.  In  this  colony 
there  are  strong,  able-bodied  working-men  who 
are  prepared  to  work  but  who  are  starving,  and 
who,  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  do  not 
know  where  their  bread  is  to  come  from  in  tha 
morning  ;  and  I  feel  that  in  a  country  like  this 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  here. 
What  are  the  causes  of  the  trouble  ?  The  lower- 
ing of  prices,  resulting  in  economy  on  tha  part 
of  those  who  employ  labour ;  the  restriction  of 
public  borrowing  ;  the  increase  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  The  Australian  banking  crisis  is 
another  cause ;  and  the  taking  of  too  much 
taxation  out  of  the  people  is  still  another  cause, 
together  with  the  increase  of  population  beyond 
the  labour  requirements  of  tha  colony.  These 
are  some  at  least  of  the  things  that  are  tha 
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cause  of  this  trouble.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
Ifew  Zealand  is  overpopulated.  Just  think  for 
one  moment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its 
population  of  S14  to  the  square  mile,  while  New 
Zealand  has  only  6 ;  and  will  anybody  assert, 
in  view  of  a  fact  like  that,  that  there  is  not 
room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  and  for 
millions  in  this  colony,  which  has  been  so 
abundantly  endowed  by  Nature  ?  Our  forests 
and  lands  are  capable  of  carrying  a  large  popu- 
lation, and  of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of 
labour.  Why,  then,  should  we  have  this  "  un- 
employed "  difficulty  ?  It  is  because  the  natural 
resources  of  the  colony  are  not  being  developed : 
that  is  the  reason.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  colony  are  locked  up;  and  ib  is  our  busi- 
ness— it  is  the  business  of  this  House — to  pro- 
vide the  key  by  which  they  shall  be  unlocked, 
and  thus  a  large  amount  of  surplus  labour 
ehaAl  be  employed.  In  connection  with  this 
difficulty,  what  we  should  do  is  to  provide  and 
utilise  capital.  The  State  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  railway-carriage,  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones  and  the  post-office,  and  it  should 
be  our  business  to  formulate  a  policy  by  which 
money  shall  be  provided  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
colony.  Let  us  take  our  coal.  New  Zealand 
possesses  vast  coal-mines,  yet  last  year  our 
export  was  less  than  75,000  tons ;  while  from 
Vancouver,  to  which  we  are  going  to  run  a  line 
of  steamers  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  proposal 
is  agreed  to,  there  were  exported  last  year 
600,000  tons  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  obtained 
that  information  from  the  book  I  have  already 
mentioned.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  ask,  is  it 
not  possible,  considering  the  amount  of  money 
New  Zealand  has  spent  in  connection  with  its 
coal-mines  and  coalfields,  for  us  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which — even,  if  necessary,  in  State- 
owned  bottoms  —  cargoes  of  coal  should  be 
carried  to  other  countries  and  thus  provide  em- 
ployment for  our  people?  Then,  again,  look 
at  our  forests.  Our  exports  from  our  forests 
last  year  were  only  about  £120,000.  This  could 
be  indefinitely  extended.  The  honoarable  mem- 
ber for  Invercargill  will,  no  doubt,  tell  the 
House  when  he  rises  that  in  his  district  there 
are  plenty  of  the  very  best  forests  of  pine  and 
other  timber  which  could  be  developed,  and 
in  connection  with  which  hundreds  of  men 
could  be  employed  profitably  ;  and  the  honour- 
able member  for  Waimate  last  night  men- 
tioned one  district  where,  if  a  paltry  sum  of 
£10,000  were  spent  in  bringing  in  water,  four 
thousand  men  could  be  employed  in  gold- 
mining  at  payable  wages.  In  connection  with 
our  fisheries,  we  have  around  our  shores  vast 
quantities  of  piscatorial  wealth.  Our  fisheries 
only  require  development  under  proper  super- 
vision to  become  a  source  of  unlimited  wealth 
to  this  colony,  and  to  be  the  means  of  em- 
ploying a  large  amount  of  labour.  Finally, 
there  are  the  lands  of  the  colony.  After  all, 
agriculture  must  be  the  foundation,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  stop  this  **  unemployed " 
difficulty  we  must  again  take  up  and  go  on 
with  Mr.  Ballance's  scheme  of  1887,  and  which 
was  a  complete  and  effective  system  of  village- 


settlement.  There  are  in  the  colony  thousands 
of  able-bodied  men  who  could  be  planted  on 
the  land,  and  assisted  to  become  rooted  there. 
So  far  as  that  scheme  is  concerned,  during 
its  continuance  in  Canterbury  the  village  settle- 
ments planted  under  the  Ballance  regime  were 
amongst  the  most  successful  in  the  colony; 
they  are  prosperous,  and  a  large  financial 
return  has  been  obtained  from  them.  To 
me  it  seems  cruel  that,  while  the  Minister 
of  Lands  has  in  connection  with  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Act  obtained  power  by  which 
the  land  can  be  compulsoriiy  resumed  in 
any  part  of  the  colony,  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  under  that  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  *•  unemployed "  difficulty.  I 
Q  QQ  have  looked  through  the  papers.  The 
•  Canterbury  party  were  returned  in 
1893  to  support  the  Government  largely  on  the 
land-for-settlement  question.  It  was  on  that 
question  that  the  Government  got  a  block-vote 
of  the  Canterbury  members.  And  what  has- 
been  the  result  to-day  ?  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Avon  says,  *' Nothing."  There  is 
something,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  it  is: 
Forty-seven  acres  at  Opawa,  and  twenty-seven 
acres  at  Fendalton — a  total  of  seventy-four 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Christchurch.  The  only 
other  block  of  any  size  obtained  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  for  this  purpose  is  a  block 
acquired  from  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
bought  at  18s.  per  acre,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
extending  the  village-settlement  of  Hurunui. 
Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  virtually  nothing 
has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Act.  And  why?  I  give  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  credit  for  being  in  earnest  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter;  but  last  session, 
although  he  had  a  strong  party  at  his  back,  he 
determined  to  try  and  conciliate  the  landed 
interests,  instead  of  standing  by  the  principle 
of  compulsory  expropriation  with  fair  compen- 
sation. The  Bill  is  now  so  fenced  round  with- 
what  are  regarded  as  safeguards  to  property 
that  the  Minister  of  Lands  cannot  ohtain  land 
in  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  We  should 
alter  that  Act,  and  lay  down  this  principle: 
that,  where  land  is  wanted  in  the  interests  of 
the  State  for  close  settlement,  it  should  be 
taken  without  any  safeguard  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  fair  compensation  for  the  value  of  the 
land  taken.  If  we  lay  down  that  principle 
we  shall  not  need  to  go  all  round  the  colony 
asking  where  we  can  obtain  600-acre  blocks 
from  men  who  own  two  thousand  acres.  We 
should  simply  say  that  wherever  we  want  vil- 
lage settlements  we  will  locate  them  through- 
out the  colony.  That  will  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  "  unemployed  "  difficulty  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Then ,  again,  as  private  capi  tal  is 
not  available  for  developing  these  forests,  coal- 
mines, and  fisheries,  we  should  lay  down  a  new 
principle — namely,  that  the  State  must  exercise 
Its  credit  for  this  purpose.  The  Government, 
who  sometimes  charge  the  Left  Wing  of  their 
party  with  being  disloyal  Liberals,  should  test 
the  loyalty  of  their  party  with  a  proposal  to 
devote  half  a  million  of  money  to  the  opening 
up  of  coal-mines  and  forests  and  gold-mines, . 
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«nd  developing  the  fisheries,  and  thus  provid- 
ing employment  for  our  people.  If  they  do 
that,  they  will  find  who  are  the  Liberals  and 
^ho  are  the  Whigs  in  their  party.  Let  them 
bring  down  a  proposal  to  devote  half  a  million 
more  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  villajge 
settlements,  supported  by  dairy  factories,  pig- 
farms,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  farms,  under 
<70vernment  supervision,  and  they  will  then 
find  who  are  the  men  who  are  pulling  back  in 
•connection  with  their  policy  and  who  are  those 
who  will  stand  by  them  if  they  seriously  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  great  problem.  Am  I 
asking  too  much  if  I  ask  for  a  million  of  money 
to  settle  the  "  unemployed "  difficulty  ?  Last 
jrear  in  a  few  hours  we  voted  two  millions  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Bank  of 
Kew  Zealand ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  three 
jnillions  were  authorised  to  be  advanced  to 
farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Therefore 
I  say  the  colony  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
Tide  a  million  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  whether  by  a  system  of  State  socialism 
>these  undeveloped  industries  could  be  made  to 
provide  labour.  In  asking  for  that  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  asking  too  much.  Therefore 
let  the  test  of  who  are  the  real  Liberal  mem- 
bers be  determined  by  whether  or  not  they 
are  prepared  to  support  the  Government  in 
taking  a  bold  course  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  money  which  goes  into  the  Post- 
Office  Savings -Bank  —  where  does  it  come 
from  ?  It  is  the  money  of  the  workers  of 
New  Zealand.  They  put  their  money  into 
•the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank ;  and  what  be- 
comes of  it?  The  Colonial  Treasurer  comes 
along  and  takes  every  penny  of  it  for  Treasury 
bills,  and  that  money  becomes  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony.  Would  not  the  Go- 
vernment be  justified  for  one  year  in  saying, 
«  We  will  use  the  excess  of  deposits  in  the 
Post-Office  Savings- Bank — money  which  be- 
longs to  the  workers  of  New  Zealand — for  pro- 
viding the  workers  with  work"?  That  is  a 
proposal  worth  considering.  If  they  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that,  let  them  do  as  they  did  in 
connection  with  the  advances  to  settlers:  let 
them  go  into  the  open  market  and  obtain  the 
money  on  the  cheapest  terms  they  can,  and 
employ  jthat  money  in  the  way  I  have  indi- 
cated. It  may  be  asked.  Is  there  a  precedent 
for  that?  What  has  been  the  history  of  the 
•Canadian-Pacific  Railway  Trust  ?  They  found 
they  had  to  Bet  about  developing  their  land; 
and  if  it  would  not  weary  members  I  could  read 
extracts  to  show  that  wherever  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  Company  pushed  their  line  they  started 
opening  sawmills  and  mines  and  other  indus- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  settling 
the  land.  We  stand  in  the  same  position.  We 
own  the  railways  of  the  colony.  It  is  for  us  to 
advance  and  develop  the  country,  and  the  raw 
resources  of  the  colony.  If  private  capital  will 
not  do  it,  or  cannot  do  it,  the  colony  should 
take  a  new  departure,  and  provide  money  by 
which  these  things  may  be  accomplished.  Now 
I  come  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
tariff  proposals.  There  is  no  doubt  the  tariff 
Jias  been  devised  to  a  large  extent  for  the  pur- 
Mr.  Q.  W.  Bussell 


pose  of  increasing  taxation.  Reductions  axe 
proposed  on  rice,  coffee,  tea,  barbed  wire, 
kerosene,  and  matches,  while  increases  have 
been  put  on  flannelettes  and  other  goods.  In 
some  cases  I  sympathize  with  the  increases 
made.  With  regard  to  flannelettes,  I  am  en- 
tirely against  the  Government,  and  shall  move 
to,  at  any  rate,  reduce  the  proposed  duty.  I 
will  just  read  one  sentence  from  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  Now  Zealand : — 

"  The  lowest-priced  flannel  that  we  have  seen 
up  to  the  present,  of  colonial  manufacture,  is 
7|d.  per  yard  at  the  mill,  while  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  flannelettes  sold  are  at  prices 
ranging  from  8d.  to  S^d.  per  yard  retail." 

Therefore  it  is  perfectly  clear,  so  far  as  that 
portion  of  the  tariff  is  concerned,  it  is  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  working-classes  that  that 
duty  should  be  added.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  received  another  letter  from  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer,  who  assures  me— and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  correct — that  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  will  be  to  drive  out  at  least  five  hundred 
persons  who  exe  engaged  in  making  up  shirts. 
There  is  one  sentence  from  that  letter  which 
I  should  like  to  read.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Twenty  per  cent,  duty  on  union  shirtings 
and  flannelettes  will  throw  five  hundred  women 
and  girls  out  of  employment  in  New  Zealand. 
Ten  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  thing,  and  would 
leave  just  margin  enough  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  shirt.  Home  makers 
pay  Is.  6d.  to  83.  per  dozen  for  making  up.  We 
pay  5s.  to  9s.  for  same  goods." 

The  proposals  of  the  Treasurer  imply  a  gain 
to  revenue  of  £10,800 ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
increase  of  taxation  will  be  considerably  more 
than  that.  Let  us  look  at  the  principles 
upon  which  the  tariff  should  be  based  if  it  is 
to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  of  value  to  the 
country.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  simple — it 
should  contain  as  few  articles  as  possible; 
secondly,  assistance  should  be  given  to  those 
industries  which  are  natural  to  the  colony,  or 
are  capable  of  being  established  successfully  in 
the  colony ;  thirdly,  the  burdens  of  the  tariff 
should  be  put  on  those  best  able  to  bear  them ; 
fourthly,  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  clear 
of  taxation  as  far  as  possible.  To  which  I  would 
add,  in  the  event  of  revision  of  the  tariff,  that 
any  relief  granted  should  be  clear  and  direct  in 
its  effect.  The  Liberal  party  has  for  four  years 
waited  to  get  the  tariff  on  to  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Promises  were  made  year  after  year, 
but  we  were  always  disappointed.  I  feel  now 
inclined  to  say,  as  the  Premier  did  last  year  in 
opening  his  speech  on  the  Licensing  Bill,  that 
*'  the  long-looked-for  has  come  at  last " ;  and  I 
think  the  Liberal  party  will  be  decidedly  foolish 
if,  now  that  the  tariff  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  they  do  not  take  something  like  a  firm 
stand  and  try  to  bring  the  tariff  into  line 
with  Liberal  principles.  I  do  not  think  the 
small  reductions  proposed  will  be  of  benefit  to 
any  one.  For  instance,  I  will  take  rice.  A 
reduction  on  rice  and  rice-flour  from  68.  to  4s. 
per  hundredweight  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
consumer ;   and  I  could  show  that  the  other 
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redactions  proposed  are  small  and  insignificant 
when  they  are  worked  out  in  their  relation  to 
the  individual  consumer.  The  reduction  in  tea 
is  only  Id.  per  pound,  and  one  of  the  leading 
importers  of  the  colony  has  already  declared 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  lowering  the  price,  but  that 
he  will  give  the  public  a  better  article.  We 
can  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth.  Now, 
in  order  to  make  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment really  Liberal,  and  to  bring  them  into 
something  like  line  with  what  I  believe  is  the 
demand  of  the  colony,  I  intend  to  propose  that 
the  duty  shall  be  entirely  taken  off  tea.  The 
people  of  the  colony  will  then  have  a  redaction 
xight  straight  away  of  6d.  or  7d.  per  pound  in 
their  tea.  I  propose  to  leave  2d.  per  pound  on 
that  tea  which  is  made  up  in  packets,  because 
I  think  we  should  protect  our  own  tea-packers 
ftgainst  Asiatic  labour;  but,  so  far  as  tea  in 
bulk  is  concerned,  I  propose  to  sweep  the 
whole  duty  off,  and  make  it  an  absolutely  free 
article.  The  total  amount  of  duty  from  tea 
received  last  year  was  £103,000;  and  there- 
fore I  estimate  under  my  proposal  we  shall 
have  £95,000  to  make  up.  I  estimate  that  the 
reduction  of  6d.  will  mean  a  reduction  in  price 
to  the  public  of  7d.  That  will  mean  a  saving 
of  £112,000  on  this  necessary  of  life.  If  this 
splendid  result  can  be  achieved,  we  can  surely 
forego  for  the  present  the  paltry  reductions  on 
kerosene,  matches,  rice,  and  coffee,  which  alto- 
gether total  only  £16,000.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  £54,000  for  increased  duties  in 
the  new  tariff  shall,  with  necessary  modifica- 
tions, stand;  £16,500  will  be  surrendered  in 
connection  with  decreases  I  propose  to  remit 
on  rice,  kerosene,  matches,  and  coffee.  That 
will  give  £70,000  out  of  the  £96,000  lost  by 
making  tea  free.  I  should  then  propose  to 
raise  the  beer  duty  from  8d.  to  4}d.  per  gallon, 
which  would  provide  £30,000  for  the  Colonial 
Treasurer.  Added  to  that,  we  might  increase 
the  duty  on  fancy  goods  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.  This  would  return  £7,000,  making  in 
all  £107,000,  to  stand  as  a  credit  against  the 
£95,000  deficiency  caused  by  making  tea  free. 
The  Treasurer  would  thus  have  £12,000  to  work 
upon.  That  would  make  a  really  Liberal 
Budget.  Finally,  I  only  say  this:  I  shall  also 
move  that  all  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 
prisons  shall  be  wholly  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing the  colony.  In  the  proposed  tariff  an 
extra  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied.  I  propose 
to  follow  the  Canadian  principle,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Goods  prohibited. — Goods  manufactured  or 
produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  prison  labour,  or 
which  have  been  made  within  or  in  connection 
with  any  prison,  gaol,  or  penitentiary.  Such 
^oods,  if  imported,  shall  thereby  become  for- 
feited to  the  Crown,  and  shall  be  destroyed; 
and  any  person  importing  any  such  prohibited 
^oods,  or  causing  or  permitting  them  to  be  im- 
ported, shall  for  each  offence  incur  a  penalty 
cf  two  hundred  dollars." 

I  think,  Sir,  if  we  take  a  firm  stand  like  that 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  we  shall  wipe 
cut  this  terrible  evil  of  prison-imported  goods. 


I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  more  time  at 
my  disposal.  I  had  intended  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  the 
position  he  took  up  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  party  government  in  dealing  with 
the  Budget,  in  which  he  exalted  party  loyalty 
above  duty  to  the  colony.  My  principle  in 
this  matter  is  this:  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  bound  to  the  Government,  but  to  the 
people  who  have  sent  me  here;  and  while  I 
am  in  this  House  I  shall  consider  my  first 
duty  is  not  to  support  the  particular  men  who 
sit  on  the  Treasury  benches,  but  to  stand  by 
those  Liberal  principles  which  I  have  professed 
all  my  life,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
very  greatest  possible  benefits  I  can  for  those 
who  have  returned  me  to  this  House. 

Mr.  MORRISON.—Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
a  certain  amount  of  diffidence  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  Budget  which 
has  been  placed  before  the  House,  and  I  assure 
you  that  my  criticism  is  made  with  all  the 
more  diffidence  after  the  brilliant  speech  we 
have  listened  to  from  the  honourable  member 
for  Biccarton.  Although  I  cannot  agree  with 
all  the  matter  contained  in  his  speech,  allow 
me.  Sir,  to  congratulate  the  honourable  gentle- 
man on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
Still,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  criticize  the  Budget, 
and,  though  I  may  feel  that  duty  to  be  ex- 
tremely hard  and  unpleasant,  I  am  not  going 
to  express  approval  of  all  the  Budget  proposals. 
But  before  proceeding  further  I  might  take 
this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  honour- 
able member  for  Riccarton.  We  have  heard 
remarks  in  the  lobby,  whispers  throughout  this 
House,  whispers  outside  of  this  House,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  to  be  the  coming 
Minister  for  the  vacant  portfolio.  Well,  that 
event  has  not  transpired  as  yet ;  and  allow  me 
to  congratulate  the  honourable  member  for 
Riccarton  on  having  ascended  one  step  higher 
in  this  House,  as  he  took  a  step  higher  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  speech  he  has  just 
finished,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  only  by  taking 
one  step  at  a  time  that  we  rise  to  higher  things. 
I  listened  with  a  considerable  amount  oE  plea- 
sure to  some  remarks  that  fell  from  him,  and  I 
felt  very  much  amused,  too ;  for  I  consider  the 
speech  on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  imprac- 
ticable, one  of  the  most  unworkable,  one  of 
the  most  hairbrained  of  speeches,  and  contains 
more  wild-cat  proposals  than  any  other  speech 
that  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  this  House. 
What  does  the  honourable  gentleman  find  fault 
with  ?  He  finds  fault,  in  the  first  place,  with 
this  Budget  because  it  does  not  contain  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  progress.  He  says  there 
are  no  proposals  in  it  in  the  direction  of  last 
year's  proposals — no  wild-cat  proposals.  Does 
the  honourable  gentleman  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment require  to  bring  down  this  session 
again  an  Advances  to  Settlers  Bill,  that  they 
require  to  bring  down  a  Land  for  Settlements 
Bill  again  ?  They  have  got  full  authority  for 
settling  the  people  on  the  lands  of  the  colony 
under  the  present  Acts,  and  do  not  require 
further  legislation  in  that  direction.  The 
honourable  gentleman  made  a  serious  attack 
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upon  the  sinking  funds  and  the  reciprocity 
proposals,  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  touching  on  later.  Now,  he  talks  about  the 
railways,  and  says  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  pledged  for  carrying  out  and  developing  our 
large  railway  properties. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Pardon  me ;  I  did 
not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  did  not  refer 
to  railways.  I  said  that  the  credit  of  the 
State  should  be  pledged  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  natural  resources  of  the  colony, 
and  providing  labour  for  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— I  accept  the  honourable 
gentleman's  correction.  I  understood,  when  he 
was  touching  on  the  question,  that  he  seemed 
to  refer  to  what  Canada  had  done  when  they 
constructed  the  railway  right  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  he  stated  the  present  Government 
should  do  something  in  the  same  direction 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— No,  no. 

Mr.  MORRISON. by  erecting  sawmills 

and  creating  artificial  settlement  along  our 
newly-constructed  lines  of  railway 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Now  you  are  right. 

Mr.   MORRISON. and  developing  the 

resources  of  the  country  where  they  construct 
these  railways.  The  natural  inference  I  drew 
from  his  remarks  was  that,  because  Canada 
had  made  a  railway,  and  had  promoted  settle- 
ment by  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  on 
that  particular  line,  we  should  do  the  same. 
Now,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  honourable 
gentleman  how  much  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  can  be  developed  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  on  the  Midland  Railway ;  and, 
even  as  an  Otago  man,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
the  Government  would  be  justified  in  expending 
huge  sums  of  money  in  trying  to  create  artificial 
settlement  on  the  Otago  Central  Railway.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  a  misuse  and  a  waste  of 
public  money.  There  is  another  matter,  in  con- 
nection with  coal.  The  honourable  gentleman 
is  very  strong  in  coal,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  stibngest  and  bitterest  opponents  of 
so-called  coal-rings  and  coal-monopolies  and 
these  coal  industries  are  invariably  to  be 
found  in  gentlemen  who  know  very  little  of  the 
subject.  I  can  assure  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  there  is  no  coal  proprietor  or  coal 
company  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand — with 
the  exception  of  two,  who  have  been  very  ex- 
ceptionally situated — that  have  ever  got  4  or  4^ 
per  cent,  for  their  money.  Some  of  them  have 
never  seen  the  colour  of  it  back.  Now,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  the  idea  that  the 
Government  should  expend  £250,000  in  open- 
ing up  the  coal-mines — just  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  write  a 
cheque  and  open  the  whole  of  the  coal-mines 
of  New  Zealand  for  £250,000.  Why,  Sir,  this 
sum  would  not  buy  the  Westport  Goal  Com- 
pany itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  coal-mines  in  New  Zealand.  Is  the 
honourable  gentleman  aware  that  the  West- 
port  Coal  Company  have  had  to  write  £25,000 
off  their  capital  to  enable  them  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend ?  And  then  he  talks  of  coal-monopoly ! 
I  will  admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  it  would 
Mr,  Morrison 


be  better  that  the  coalmines  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government:  but,  if  they  .were,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Would  the  consumption 
be  increased?  I  say  No.  Would  coal  be 
cheaper  ?  I  say  No.  Would  you  require  a  larger 
number  of  miners  to  work  these  coal-mines  ?  I 
say  No,  because  it  is  invariably  found,  when 
individual  exertions  are  employed,  that  the  in- 
dividual always  can  develop  and  push  on  a 
particular  industry  which  he  is  interested  in 
better  than  the  State  can  do  it.  I  think  I  will 
now  leave  the  honourable  gentleman.  There^ 
are  only  one  or  two  other  points  I  should  like 
to  refer  to,  but  I  shall  go  on  to  matters  per- 
haps more  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget.  There  has  been  a  serious  attack  made 
with  regard  to  the  unemployed,  and  the  duty 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  un- 
employed. The  honourable  member  for  Patea- 
spoke  very  eloquently  the  other  evening  upon 
this  "  unemployed  "  question.  He  described 
the  co-operative  system  as  a  vicious  one.  I  ank 
not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's opinion  on  the  matter  as  regards  the 
the  co-operative  movement  being  vicious ;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  admit  this,  and  I  do  so  with  a 
a  certam  amount  of  regret :  that  this  co-opera- 
tive question,  in  my  opinion,  requires  to  be 
settled  in  a  different  manner  and  faced  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  You  require  to  differentiate  as  between 
the  honest  hard-working  man  unfortunately 
out  of  employment  and  the  confirmed  loafer,  or 
the  man  who  will  simply  state  to  the  Bureau 
officers,  **  If  you  do  not  send  me  to  a  particular 
work  I  shall  go  and  put  myself  on  the  Benevo- 
lent books."  I  know  these  threats  have  been 
carried  out,  and  that  men  have  placed  them- 
selves on  the  books  of  the  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions, and  the  members  of  Charitable  Aid 
Boards  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  to  get 
them  employed,  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain 
going  on  against  the  funds  of  their  institutions. 
Now,  these  men  go  to  a  particular  job ;  they 
work  for  a  couple  of  months  until  they  raise  a 
cheque,  and  then  say,  "  I  am  going  to  have  a 
holiday."  They  drift  down  to  towns,  and  in 
some  cases  they  expend  their  money  very 
foolishly,  and  then  are  prepared  to  join  in  any 
*'  unemployed  "  agitation,  or  to  put  themselves 
on  the  funds  of  the  Benevolent  Institution 
again,  and  to  demand  work  from  the  Govern- 
ment.  And  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  Honour- 
able gentlemen,  like  the  honourable  member 
for  Riccarton  and  other  honourable  gentlemen 
of  this  House,  whom  I  have  heard  stating 
on  platforms  and  off  platforms  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find  work  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  was  beaten  in  the 
open  market.  Let  us  examine  the  position 
taken  up  by  these  gentlemen  for  a  moment.  I 
say  it  is  simply  madness  on  the  part  of  these 
honourable  gentlemen  to  blindly  lead  the  work- 
ing-classes to  think  for  a  moment  that  they 
have  a  right  at  all  times  to  demand  work  from 
the  Government.  In  their  own  interests,  in 
the  interest  of  the  workers,  this  would  be  fatal. 
No  Government  in  the  world  could  possibly 
meet  such  demands;  and  if  such  demands  were 
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recognised  it  could  have  only  one  efiect,  and 
that  disastrous  to  the  workers  themselves.  It 
'would  have  a  tendency  to  hring  all  the  out-of- 
works— all  the  failures  of  other  countries— they 
would  come  flocking  here  as  to  a  veritable 
refuge  for  the  destitute.  In  the  interests  of 
the  workers  themselves,  do  not  let  us  encourage 
competition  of  this  description.  Let  us  welcome 
every  white  man  to  these  shores  who  brings  with 
him  a  strong  pair  of  hands  and  health  to  use 
them.  But,  for  God*s  sake,  do  not  let  us,  by  in- 
discreet remarks,  lead  the  world  to  believe  that 
I^ew  Zealand  can  afford  to  be  the  poorhouse 
of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  cruellest  wrongs 
on  the  working-men  to  give  rise  to  such  a  cry  as 
that.  The  Government  have  a  duty,  so  has 
every  individual,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
have  duties  too  ;  but  the  Government's  duty  is 
to  assist :  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  go  to  the 
Government  and  say  simply,  **  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  work ;  it  is  your  duty  to  find  me  a 
job."  I  say  that  is  one  of  the  most  rotten  doc- 
trines— if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  the  word 
— I  have  ever  heard  an  honourable  gentleman 
utter,  and  it  is  an  unsound  doctrine,  and  I 
know  that  men  have  been  led  away  by  the  same 
phrase.  I  am  a  working-man  myself,  and  have 
worked  since  I  was  a  very  small  lad,  and  if  I 
were  called  upon  I  could  do  a  day's  work  again 
to-morrow.  I  am  only  reiterating  the  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  sober,  honest,  hard  -  working 
men  in  this  colony  when  I  say  that  they  would 
feel  it  a  shame  to  go  and  demand  work  from 
the  Government  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Kiccarton.  Now,  of 
course,  the  class  I  have  been  referring  to  is  a 
class  that  has  been  troublesome  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  class  that  even  in  Scotland  has 
set  some  of  our  prominent  men  there  to  think 
out  the  matter  to  see  if  they  can  suggest 
some  remedy.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  I  believe,  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  —  this  "  unemployed  " 
question, — and  I  believe  that  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  be  made  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
time  to  establish  what  they  call  municipal 
labour  colonies.  Some  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties in  labour  matters  at  Home,  who  have  been 
consulted  in  this  matter,  state  that  there  must 
be  a  difierentiation  as  between  the  honest  hard- 
working man  and  the  confirmed  loafer  and 
tramp ;  and  I  say  we  shall  have  to  differen- 
tiate in  this  colony  between  these  two  classes. 
'What  have  they  done  in  Holland  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  **  unemployed  "  difficulty  ? 
It  is  said  that  there  they  have  partially  solved 
this  question.  What  did  they  do  there?  Any 
person  apprehended  under  what  we  should  term 
the  Bogue  and  Vagrant  Act  is  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  After 
it  has  expired,  he  is  placed  in  one  of  these 
labour-colonies,  clothed  in  a  certain  uniform. 
These  labour-colonies  are  situated,  as  a  rule, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  from  a  railway, 
away  in  the  country.  The  person  is  compelled 
to  work,  and  if  he  leaves  the  colony  without 

Permission  he  is  apprehended  and  taken  back, 
f  he   leaves   the  country  they  let  him  go — 
and  a  very  good  riddance.    He  is  one  of  those 
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undesirable  immigrant  whom  they  would 
rather  see  depart  than  remain.  When  a  man 
is  in  these  labour  colonies  he  is  compelled 
to  work  and  maintain  himself,  and,  after 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  in 
handling  tools  or  working  the  land,  then  he  is 
placed  in  a  job ;  and,  if  a  man  does  not  reform 
under  these  conditions,  the  next  time  he  is 
brought  up  he  is  sentenced  to  a  severe  term  of 
imprisonment.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
adopted  in  other  countries  in  connection  with 
this  "  unemployed"  question,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  problem  to  solve,  I  am  sorry  to  admit. 
The  honourable  gentleman  waxed  very  eloquent 
on  this  "  unemployed  "  question,  and  said  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  depression  is  more 
acute  in  the  colony  than  it  was  ever  before  in 
any  time  of  its  history.  For  the  information  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  I  shall  refer  him  to 
the  Otago  Daily  Times ^  dated  the  12th  March, 
1880,  and  he  will  find  there  that  large  meet- 
ings Were  held  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
colony,  when  a  gentleman  named  Oliver  was 
Minister  for  Railways  and  Minister  for  Public 
.Q  Works.  There  was  work  found  for 
•  '  the  unemployed  then  ;  and  what  were 
the  wages  given  ?  For  married  men  with  fami- 
lies £1  8s.  a  week,  and  for  single  men  £1  Is.  a 
week.  Compare  that  with  what  men  have 
earned  under  our  co-operative  system. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY.— They  do  not  get  more 
than  that  now. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— Those  were  the  wages 
given  to  the  men  in  1880  and  1888 ;  and  not 
one  in  every  twenty  could  be  found  a  job. 

Mr.  EARNSHAW.— It  is  half  a  crown  a  day 
now. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— The  honourable  gentle- 
man says  it  is  only  half  a  crown  a  day  now. 
He  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject. 
I  will  give  the  House  an  illustration  of  the 
facts  connected  with  a  man  in  my  district,  and 
will  give  the  name  of  the  man  to  any  honour- 
able gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  commu- 
nicate with  him.  This  man,  through  my 
representations,  was  successful  in  procuring 
a  job  on  the  Otago  Central  Railway  some 
eighteen  months  ago.  He  was  an  old  man 
over  sixty,  but  was  a  hard-working  colonist. 
He  was  not  ablo  to  compete  with  the  younger 
men,  and  wanted  to  get  on  the  ••  unemployed  " 
works.  I  was  successful  in  getting  him  on,  and 
he  joined  a  gang  of  three  men,  went  to  the  Otago 
Centra],  and  worked  there  for  six  months. 
When  the  job  was  finished  he  was  discharged^ 
and  he  came  down  and  saw  me  during  the 
recess,  told  me  he  had  been  discharged,  and 
that  the  Engineer  would  not  reinstate  him 
unless  he  came  to  town  and  got  reappointed 
through  the  Bureau.  When  he  interviewed  me 
I  said  to  him,  *'  What  sort  of  wages  do  you 
make  ?  I  am  told  that  you  only  make  2s.  6d. 
or  3s.  a  day — wages  have  been  so  much  cut 
down  that  the  men  cannot  make  any  wage.'^ 
Well,  the  man  got  out  his  wages-book,  and  I 
looked  at  it  and  saw  what  this  man  had  re- 
ceived in  wages  for  a  month.  I  said,  *'  Are  you 
the  best  man  in  the  gang  ?  I  suppose  you  are 
the  worst,  seeing  that  you  are  up  in  years  ?  " 
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**  Oh/'  he  said,  "  I'm  just  aboat  as  good  as 
the  rest  of  them — they  are  all  oldish  men." 
These  three  men  had  been  making  from  £18 
to  £21  for  periods  of  four  weeks.  He  said 
ho  was  perfectly  satisfied,  as  he  hsid  been 
making  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  a  day.  Now, 
that  is  the  reply  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man as  to  the  wages  being  2s.  6d.  a  day.  I 
say  there  is  nothing  in  the  interjection  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Invercai^II,  and  that 
the  same  applies  to  the  interjection  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr. 
Eamshaw).  If  these  men  were  only  making 
2s.  6d.  a  day,  why  should  they  be  so  anxious, 
after  they  have  been  discharged,  to  get  back  ? 

Mr.  J.  W.  KELLY. -I  did  not  say  that.  1 
said  they  were  not  making  over  £1  8s. ;  and 
they  are  not  making  more  than  that — they  are 
on  short  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  —  With  short  time  I  can 
understand  that :  but  that  is  my  experience  with 
regaard  to  the  earnings  of  the  "unemployed." 
I  have  been  up  the  line — I  am  speaking  prin- 
cipally of  the  Otago  Central ;  I  have  been 
there  on  several  occasions,  and  I  have  known 
some  of  the  men  who  are  there  for  a  matter  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  I  have  worked  with 
them,  and  I  know  they  tell  me  the  truth  as  to 
what  they  are  earning ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  men  were  earning  fair  wages,  and  that  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  only  complaint 
the  men  have  to  make  is  against  the  engineer, 
who,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  treat  the  men  very 
well.  Now,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  unem- 
ployed. There  is  a  point  I  wish  to  refer  to 
that  was  the  subject  of  remark  by  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea.  He  talked  about  the 
floating  of  the  loan  exceeding  the  expectations 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer ;  but  the  honourable 
gentleman  did  not  tell  us  that  it  had  exceeded 
his  own  expectations  and  predictions. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Necessarily  that  was 
80,  because  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  were  more 
sanguine  than  mine. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— He  did  not  admit  that, 
for  the  information  of  the  House.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Patea,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  Suburbs,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout), 
and  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
City  (Mr.  Duthie),  each  and  every  one  of  them 
twelve  months  ago  told  us  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  float  a  loan  at  more  than  £94  or 
£95,  and  that  the  basis  of  chat  loan  must  be  3^ 
per  cent,  interest.  The  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  in  his  remarks  ac- 
tually admitted,  when  discussing  the  Advances 
to  Settlers  Bill,  that  there  was  a  plethora  of 
money  at  Home,  but  said  the  people  at  Home 
had  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  this  colony, 
and  would  not  lend  their  money  even  at  £94  or 
£95.  The  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
Suburbs  said,  "Don't  you  wish  you  may  get 
it?  You  will  never  get  it.  It  is  impossible. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  price  over  £94 
for  your  SJ-per-cent.  loan,  and  to  get  par  yoa 
would  have  to  pay  4  per  cent."  AH  these 
predictions  by  those  honourable  gentlemen  have 
heen  falsified  in  every  particular.  Where  are 
Mr,  Morrison 


the  prophecies  of  all  those  gentlemen  who 
posed  before  the  House  twelve  months  ago  as 
financial  prophets  ?  .  Not  a  single  one  of  their 
predictions  has  come  true,  not  a  word  of  their 
carefully-prepared  speeches  has  come  true,  and 
the  carefully-compiled  tables  that  they  placed 
before  the  House  twelve  months  ago  have  all 
proved  worthless.  Not  in  one  instance  have 
they  been  correct.  What  value  can  we  now 
put  upon  their  utterances  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  that  is  now  before  us  ?  We  have 
simply  to  judge  them  by  the  past ;  and,  if  we 
refuse  to  place  any  confidence  in  their  utter- 
ances at  the  present  time,  can  we  be  blamed 
for  that,  when  we  have  the  memory  of  what 
those  honourable  gentlemen  said  twelve  months 
ago  to  guide  us  ?  The  honourable  member  for 
Patea  made  another  remark :  I  wish  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  him,  because  when  I  have 
replied  to  one  I  have  replied  to  half  a  dozen  of 
those  honourable  gentlemen,  for  with  them  it 
seems  a  game  of  follow-my-leader.  Now,  that 
honourable  gentleman  talked  about  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  drew  a  very  happy  picture;  he 
did  a  little  bit  of  word-painting.  He  spoke  of  a 
play  called  "The  Critic."  In  that  play  there 
are  different  characters.  One  of  these  charac- 
ters is  strong  on  pufis;  and  he  described  the 
various  classes  of  pufls,  and  he  tried  to  bring  it 
in  as  an  illustration  that  the  Treasurer's  was  a 
pufit  egotistic — that  he  was  puffed  up  by  his  own 
conceit.  He  drew  attention  to  and  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  on  the  statement  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  been  paying  attention 
to  a  number  of  anonymous  correspondents  who 
had  been  writing  letters  to  and  articles  in  Uie 
Press.  Now,  before  I  touch  on  this  matter  I 
should  like,  as  a  matter  of  fair-play,  to  congra- 
tulate one  paper  in  this  colony — the  Dunedin 
Evening  Star  —  on  the  very  honest,  fair,  and 
impartial  manner  it  has  dealt  with  the  whole 
of  this  correspondence  in  connection  with  the 
Hon.  the  Treasurer's  visit  to  London  and  the 
subsequent  events,  and  especially  the  London 
correspondent  of  this  paper.  Of  course,  as  the 
correspondent  of  a  Conservative  paper,  he  knew 
that  he  was  writing  to  an  anti-Ministerial 
paper,  and  yet  his  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
was  keen,  and  he  felt  that  injustice  was  being 
perpetrated  not  only  on  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer but  on  the  colony,  and  so  he  forwarded 
his  opinions  in  connection  with  the  various 
matters  that  had  appeared  in  the  Home  news- 
papers and  the  criticisms  thereon.  And,  to  the 
Starts  credit,  the  same  were  printed  in  the 
colunms  of  that  paper.  Just  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  things  that  were  operating  in  con- 
nection with  this  anonymous  correspondence, 
some  of  the  things  that  were  operating  against 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  before  he  visited  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  Mr.  Halcombe,  a  former  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  for  Wellington,  who  wrote 
to  the  Fielding  Star  as  follows : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  revenue  for  the  three 
quarters  has  been  expended,  besides  the  sur- 
plus of  £290,238  and  the  £117,800  released 
sinking  funds,  and  only  £50,000  instead  of 
£250,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  Public 
Works  Account,  and  instead  of  a  surplus  of 
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JS9h490  there  is  a  deficit  of  £84,173.      The 

•Colonial  Treasurer  is  in  fact  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing already  to  the  tune  of  £376,118 — that  is, 
up  to  the  end  of  December,  1894." 

That  is  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
posed  as  a  former  Provincial  Treasurer  for  Wel- 

Jington,  and  of  course  that  carries  a  certain 
Amount  of  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
thinking portion  of  the  community.    The  idea 

>of  a  gentleman  committing  to  paper  a  state- 
ment of  that  description  which  appeared  in 
the  Fielding  Star,  and  was  copied  in  the 
Dunedin  Evening  Star  and  commented  upon  ! 
That  is  sufficient  to  show  the  trend  of  events, 
and  how  people's  minds  were  being  gradually 

-  educated  oefore  the  Colonial  Treasurer  went 
Home.  Even  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea,  at  Wanganui,  stated  that  the  deficit 
was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Now,  let  us 
8ee  what  the  Colonial  Treasurer  had  to  face 
when  he  went  Home.  Let  us  see  what  in- 
fluences had  been  at  work,  and  what  he  had 
to  face.  There  had  been  a  series  of  articles 
written  condemnatory  of  the  finance  of  New 
Zealand  for  a  number  of  months.  These  had 
appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  the  Statist,  the 
Investors''  Review^  and  in  no  less  a  publication 
than  the  London   Times,  and  in  the  World. 

independently  of  these  influences,  what  had 
we  operating  against  us?  Had  we  not  this 
Midland  Railway,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
shareholders,  the  Taranaki   Harbour   Board, 

•  and  did  we  not  have  the  Loan  and  Mercantile, 
and  all  those  gentlemen  who  were  mterested 
in  running  down  the  finances  of  the  Colony  of 
lYew Zealand?  And,  over  and  above  that,  what 
had  we?  We  had  buyers  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change who  were  trying  to  run  down  the  credit 

•  of  the  colony,  so  that,  if  possible,  they  might 
be  able  to  get  our  loans  at  a  lower  figure,  and 
then  unload  to  the  public  at  a  rise.  We  had 
■all  these  matters  working  against  us.  But, 
as  this  view  of  the  question  I  have  come  to 

^refers  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  perhaps,  if  I 
can  give  members  of  the  House  a  little  matter 
which  appeared  at  Home  as  a  criticism  of  them- 
«elves,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  posi- 
.tion  a  little  better.  Now,  this  is  an  extract 
sfrom  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Investors^ 
Review,  and  came  from  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Dunedin  Evening  Star,  It  is  dated 
from  London,  the  12th  January,  1895— that  is, 
prior  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  visit  to  London. 
It  is  an  extract  received  from  a  *'  trusted  "  cor- 
'Xespondent  in  New  Zealand. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Name. 

Mr.  MORRISON.- 1  wish  I  could;  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  give  the  name,  either  inside 
-or  outside  this  House.    This  is  what  he  says  : — 

**  In  common  with  many  others  I  am  getting 
•thoroughly  befogged ;  things  generally  are  very 
'Unsettled.  If  a  man  should  possess  anything 
•other  than  golden  sovereigns  he  is  unable  to 
judge  whether  his  possessions  will  resolve  into 
.an  asset  or  a  liability,  and  these  desperate  bor- 
rowing schemes  we  are  going  in  for  now  will 
liasten  matters  to  an  issue.  Parliament  has 
•dissolved  as  usual  after  wrangling  for  months. 
IThe  business  was  hurried  through  during  the 


last  few  days  and  nights,  and  when  the  men 
were  for  the  most  part  utterly  wearied,  half 
drunk,  and  utterly  demoralised.  It  is  a  de- 
plorable sight — nearly  a  hundred  men  sitting 
for  four  months  to  govern  a  small  handful  of 
people,  with  their  Speaker,  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
and  huge  Hansard  (which  renorts  the  slush 
in  full),  and  all  our  honoural>le  and  tin-pot 
knights  posturing  and  touting  for  votes  to 
return  them  to  their  only  means  of  livelihood. 
It  is  sickening." 

He  winds  up  the  criticism  with  the  words 
**  It  is  sickening."  That,  Sir,  is  only  one  out 
of  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Home  newspapers  in  connection  with 
this  Government,  and  in  connection  with  this 
House.  It  certainly  is  very  warm  indeed.  I 
shall  now  come  to  a  more  pleasant  phase  of 
the  subject.  After  the  loan  had  been  floated, 
I  believe  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was  twitted 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie)  that  the  Agent-General  could 
have  floated  the  loan  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  It  was  said  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trouble  about  it,  as 
the  investors  were  running  over  one  another 
in  their  search  for  investments  ;  that  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  no  right  to  take  any 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  loan ;  that  we 
might  just  as  well  have  sent  Home  a  school- 
hoy,  and  it  would  have  been  all  right.  Now, 
let  us  hear  what  the  correspondent  of  the 
Dunedin  Evening  Star  a&jB.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  this  gentleman,  but  I 
believe  he  is  a  **  fairly "  honourable  man. 
Now  he  is  writing  under  date  the  12th  May, 
1895,  from  London.     He  says, — 

"  Almost  the  first  scrap  I  take  up  from  over 
a  hundred  cuttings,  singing  the  same  con- 
gratulatory song,  says,  'New  Zealand  has 
beaten  the  record ;  but  this,  we  think,  is  more 
due  to  the  work  put  in  by  Mr.  Ward,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  who  is  now  "on  tour"  in 
this  country,  than  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  colony,  which  is  by  no  means  all  that 
could  be  desired.'  This  remark  comes  from  the 
World's  financial  man,  and  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again  in  various  forms.  Both  Mr. 
Ward  and  Sir  Westby  are  being  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  and,  as  the  Times  observes,  a  more 
brilliant  one  has  never  been  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Australasian  loans." 

Mr.  G.  .HUTCHISON.  — What  are  you 
quoting  from  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.— I  have  been  quoting  an 
extract  from  the  Star's  London  correspondent, 
dated  the  12th  May,  1895. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— Then  he  misquotes 
from  the  London  TiiJies. 

Mr.  MORRISON.— Well,  you  can  search  the 
London  Times  and  see  for  yourself.  But  the 
time  is  getting  on,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  waste 
too  much  of  it.  Now,  here  is  a  criticism  of 
another  gentleman,  who  says, — 

**  The  next  time  that  a  Premier  or  Colonial 
Treasurer  talks  of  visiting  the  Old  Country 
there  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  none  of  the  ill- 
conditioned    sneering    and    grumbling  which 
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preceded  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward's  departure. 
£7  now  it  must  be  tolerably  apparent,  even  to 
the  most  prejudiced  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Treasurer's  visit  has  from  first 
to  last  been  a  huge  success.  Kot  that  one  for 
a  moment  expects  these  good  people  to  admit 
the  fact.  Had  the  d-per-cent.  loan  been  a 
failure  we  should  have  been  told  that  the 
criminal  audacity  and  financial  maladroitness 
of  the  Treasurer  were  entirely  responsible  for 
the  fiasco.  As  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
panned  out  phenomenally  well,  we  shall  be — 
indeed,  we  were  —  told  that  the  triumph  is 
entirely  due  to  the  present  plethora  of  money 
for  investment,  and  that,  even  had  Mr.  Ward 
been  fourteen  thousand  miles  away,  the  result 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same.  Well,  I  can 
assure  you  Sir  Westby  Perceval  does  not  think 
thus.  That  he  could  have  brought  out  the 
loan  successfully,  even  without  Mr.  Ward  be- 
hind him,  no  one  doubts ;  but  his  hands  were 
enormously  strengthened  by  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  the  Treasurer." 

Now  I  leave  that  matter,  as  I  think  that 
is  sufficient  justification  for  the  honourable 
gentleman's  going  Home,  and  to  show  that  the 
Treasurer's  trip  to  London  has  been  successful. 
I  now  come  to  the  charge  levelled  against  the 
Government  of  sly  borrowing.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  term  *•  sly  borrowing  "  ?  I 
say  that  anything  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  in  connection  with  our  sink- 
ing funds  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  We  have  heard  of  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Act  of  1884.  Frequently  in  this  House  honour- 
able members  have  said  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  not  empowered  to  do  this,  that, 
and  the  other  under  that  Act.  I  would  now 
simply  point  out,  for  the  information  of  honour- 
able gentlemen,  that  clause  5  of  this  Act 
states, — 

*^  In  respect  of  the  loans  having  sinking  funds 
mentioned  in  the  Schedule,  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer shall,  within  each  financial  year  ending 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  compute  the 
amount  which,  from  all  sources,  whether  from 
contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  or  from  the 
produce  of  accrued  investments  of  the  same, 
including  the  interest  on  drawn  bonds,  will 
accrue  to  increase  the  sinking  fund  of  each  loan 
within  each  year ;  and,  upon  such  computation 
being  approved  by  the  Controller  and  Auditor- 
General,  such  amount  shall  be  held  to  be  the 
amount  of  increase  for  the  year  in  respect  of 
each  loan  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Now,  Sir,  to  show  the  intentions  of  the 
promoters  of  that  Act,  I  will  refer  to  a  report 
of  a  special  Commission  that  was  appointed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  "  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884" : 
and  what  did  they  report  ?  They  reported,  in 
a  memorandum  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
their  report,  dated  the  20th  July,  as  follows : — 

'*  One  of  the  objects  of  the  provisions  of 
•The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,'  was: 
that  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sinking  funds 
increased  year  by  year  after  the  31st  March, 
1884,  so  should  money  be  borrowed  in  aid  of 
revenue,  thereby  causing  the  net  debt  in  re- 
Mr.  Morrison 


spect  of  loans  with  sinking  funds  to  remain 
stationary.  By  *  net  debt '  is  meant  the  debt 
represented  by  debentures  outstanding,  \es& 
the  sinking  funds.  No  interference  with  the 
obligations  then  existing  to  maintain  the  sink- 
ing funds  was  contemplated,  and  none  has 
since  taken  place.  They  were  to  go  on  growing 
in  amount  as  before ;  but,  so  far  as  the  *  net 
debt '  in  respect  of  loans  with  sinking  funds 
was  concerned,  the  effect  of  such  annual 
growth  was  to  be  counterbalanced  by  borrow- 
ing year  by  year  a  sum  of  money  equal  in 
amount  to  the  growth  of  the  sinking  funds  for 
the  year." 

There  are  also  tables  attached  to  this  docu- 
ment that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  refer  to 
as  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
certain  honourable  gentlemen's  speeches  that 
have  been  to  the  effect  that  these  sinking  funds 
have  been  seized  since  the  present  Government 
assumed  the  administration.  Those  statements 
I  do  not  agree  with,  though  perhaps  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  has  operated  more  rapidly  than 
his  predecessors  hcbd  done.  Still,  he  has  done 
it  entirely  under  the  law.  Now,  Sir,  the  report 
on  it  says, — 

*<  Having  thus  referred  to  the  accompanying 
tables,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  result  of  the 
operations  under  the  Act.  During  the  past 
eight  years  the  revenue  has  been  aided'  by 
money  borrowed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
extent  of  £2,117,784,  at  a  total  charge  for 
interest  of  £241,787  IGs.  3d. ;  but,  through  the 
conversion  of  loans  with  sinking  funds  into 
consolidated  stock,  sinking  funds  have  been 
set  free,  thereby  enabling  the  Treasury,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to- 
repay  £1,261,371  of  the  amount  so  borrowed, 
leaving  a  debt  of  £856,413,  which,  unless 
further  releases  take  place,  will  constitute 
part  of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  colony. 
Should  no  further  releases  take  place,  the 
sinking  funds  will,  of  course,  be  applied  to 
paying  off  the  loans  to  which  they  relate ; 
but  should  the  loans  be  converted  the  sinking 
funds  will  be  set  free,  and,  as  provided  by  law, 
the  debentures  issued  as  against  the  *  increases ' 
will  be  the  first  charge  thereon.  Any  excess 
of  sinking  fund  in  that  case  will  pass  into 
the  Public  Works  Fund,  the  effect  being  an 
increase  of  *net  debt'  to  the  amount  of  the 
excess  so  paid." 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the  bonds 
and  debentures  during  the  eight  years  to  1892 
totalled  £2,117,784.  That  was  the  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  release  of  sinking  funds 
and  debentures  released  as  against  the  actual 
sinking  funds.  Now,  to  give  honourable  mem- 
bers a  better  grasp  of  what  I  am  wishing  to 
bring  out,  I  shall  quote  the  amounts  that  have 
been  released  under  sinking  funds  from  all 
sources  from  1884.  In  1884-85  the  amount  re- 
leased from  sinking  funds  of  all  sources  was 
£239,435  3s.  lOd. ;  in  1885-86,  £269,581  7s.  Id. ; 
in  1886-87,  £243,712  18s.  6d.;  in  1887-88, 
£258,041  38.  2d.;  in  1888-89,  £270,618  28.; 
in  1889-90,  £277,270  19s.;  in  1890-91, 
£292,458  8s.  lOd. ;  in  1891-92,  £293,081 178. 9d. : 
making  the  grand  total  of  £9,134,200  Os.  2d 
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Now,  Sir,  the  present  Government  was  not  in 
power  during  all  that  period,  and  I  agree  that 
there  was  £1,700,000  of  sinking  fund  that  had 
been  appropriated  by  their  predecessors.  The 
Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  1884  is  the  Act  that 
^ave  them  the  power.  This  is  the  Act  that 
^ave  this  Government  and  their  predeces- 
■sors  since  1884  authority  to  use  the  sinking 
funds,  and  therefore  I  say  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  should  not  be  taunted  by  honour- 
•able  members  for  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
-visions  of  an  Act  which  was  passed  a  matter 
of  ten  years  ago  by  another  Government.  He 
should  not  be  charged,  as  regards  his  opera- 
tions on  this  fund,  with  seizing  illegally,  or 
with  sly  borrowing  from  them,  when  he  has 
simply  carried  out  what  he  has  a  right  to  do 
.by  statute.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirahle  to 
touch  more  upon  that  matter,  but  there  is  one 

Suestion  which  I  should  like  to  place  before 
lie  House  before  I  leave  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Government  have  built  up  their 
Public  Works  Fund  from  these  sinking  funds, 
or  from  the  accretions  of  sinking  funds,  thus 
virtually  borrowing.  The  Government  have 
certainly  never  said  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  colony  without 
having  these  released  sinking  funds  to  fall 
back  upon.  But  they  have  said  that,  by  con- 
version operations  and  by  careful  administra- 
tion, they  had  no  doubt  the  colony  might  be  able 
to  rub  along  very  fairly  for  a  number  of  years 
without  having  recourse  to  the  London  money- 
market  in  the  shape  of  borrowing.  Kow,  some 
honourable  members  seem  to  contend  that  the 
-Government  must  carry  on  a  vigorous  public- 
works  policy  in  connection  with  this  colony  out 
of  ordinary  revenue ;  and  I  say  that  is  not  a  fair 
position  to  take  up.  If  we  were  going  in  for  a 
public-works  policy  on  lines  like  this,  what 
should  we  be  doing  ?  We  should  be  placing  a 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  colony  which,  I  am  afraid,  they  would  be 
unable  to  carry,  and  it  would  simply  be  cruel  to 
ask  them  to  do  so.  I  say  the  Government,  if 
they  were  to  attempt  in  this  House  to  ask  for 
■an  increase  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  public  works  of  this  colony  out  of 
ordinary  revenue,  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
-country  on  that  point,  would  find  that  they 
would  not  get  the  people  with  them.  The 
honourable  member  for  Eden  objected  to  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  timber  industry  in  Auckland  ; 
be  told  us  also  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
'wine  and  fruit  industry.  To  prove  his  words 
he  said  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
-claim  any  credit  for  appointing  a  Timber  Ex- 
pert in  London  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  timber  industry  of  this  colony ;  and  he  also 
said  that  we  had  been  exporting  timber  since 
1842.  I  was  surprised  at  the  latter  statement, 
because,  if  it  were  true  that  we  had  been  ex- 
porting timber  from  1842  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  private  exporters  certainly  could 
not  have  been  very  smart  business-men,  or  they 
would  have  been  able  before  this  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  of  placing  this  timber 
on  the  London  market.    It  has  been  stated  that 


there  is  a  large  demand  for  Australian  hardwood 
timber  for  the  purpose  of  paving  streets ;  and 
we  also  find  a  gentleman  who  is  attached  to  the 
Victorian  Agent-Generars  office,  of  the  name  of 
A.  W.  Arkell,  reporting  to  his  Government  to 
the  e£fect  that  Australasian  hardwood  timber 
realised  the  following  prices  in  the  open  market 
— that  is,  timber  cut  according  to  certain  sizes. 
The  prices  realised  for  that  timber  were  from 
£5  12s.  6d.  to  £6  12s.  6d.  per  load,  and  the  cost 
of  placing  it  on  the  London  market  was 
£2  188.  6d.  The  honourable  member  for  Eden 
endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  there  was 
no  profit  in  this  timber  trade  ;  but  I  think  that 
there  is  a  very  fair  margin  of  profit  in  the  above 
prices,  and  that  the  Government,  by  providing 
information  for  the  sawmillers  of  this  colony 
and  the  timber  merchants  as  to  the  proper 
classes  of  timber  and  the  right  sizes  to  send 
Home,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  sending  Home  trial  shipments  for 
the  purpose  of  gauging  the  London  market, 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  interests  of  this 
colony.  They  have  far  better  means  of  col- 
lecting information  than  what  the  timber  mer- 
chants have,  and  the  information  they  do  ob- 
tain can  so  guide  the  timber  merchants  in  the 
trial  shipments  they  send  Home  as  to  save 
merchants  from  disaster,  which  might  occur  in 
sending  the  wrong  class  of  timber,  or  in  not 
sending  it  cut  the  proper  sizes.  I  again  say  the 
Government  have  done  good  work,  and  are  per- 
fectly entitled  to  claim  credit  in  their  Budget 
for  this  matter.  There  is  just  one  phase  of  the 
question  with  regard  to  these  conversion  opera- 
tions that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  :  that  is, 
it  has  been  said  that  we  are  increasing  our 
public  debt,  and  that  by  so  increasing  our 
public  debt  we  are  increasing  the  burdens  of 
the  people;  and  I  think  that  is  an  allegation 
that  is  not  at  all  justified  by  the  facts,  because 
I  say  that,  even  although  you  add  to  the  prin- 
cipal, thus  adding  to  the  debt  of  the  colony,  if 
you  can  save  a  considerable  amount  in  interest, 
well,  then  you  are  affording  relief  to  the  com- 
munity, and  you  are  doing  a  good  financial 
transaction.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will 
give  what  I  might  term  a  homely  illustration. 
For  instance,  say  I  found  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  enter  on  a  certain  business,  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  money  :  first  of  all  I  would  count  up 
my  ways  and  means,  so  as  to  see  how  much  I 
could  afford  to  pay  out  of  my  present  income, 
and  how  much  money  in  the  shape  of  interest 
I  could  set  apart  in  order  to  enable  me  to  rub 
along.  Say  I  am  able  to  take  £50  from  my  pre- 
sent income  :  on  that  I  might  borrow  £1,000  at  5 
per  cent.,  which  would  mean  £50  a  year  ;  but, 
Sir,  if  I  can  borrow  £1,000  at  4  per  cent.,  do  you 
not  see  the  relief  that  I  obtain  by  being  able 
to  borrow  at  that  rate  ?  Instead  of  having  to 
pay  £50  I  only  have  to  pay  £40,  and  it  gives 
me,  instead  of  borrowing  £1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  my  industry,  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  borrow  £1,200,  so  that  I  have  an 
addition  to  my  principal  of  £200.  But,  even 
in  the  event  of  my  not  requiring  more  than 
£1,000,  the  mere  fact  of  my  being  able  to  save 
£10  in    interest  per  annum  by  getting  that 
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money  at  a  cheaper  rate  certainly  places  me 
in  a  better  position,  and  by  capitalising  that 
amount  in  time  I  should  be  able  to  partially 
liquidate  the  original  amount  borrowed.  I 
hope  that  in  regard  to  these  conversion  opera- 
tions this  House  will  take  a  very  similar  view ; 
and,  while,  no  doubt,  these  conversion  opera- 
tions of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  have  increased 
the  public  debt  of  the  colony,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  interest, 
and  by  reducing  the  interest  he  has  afforded 
a  certain  amount  of  relief  to  the  ratepayers 
at  this  particular  moment  without  doing  one 
single  bit  of  harm.  I  wish  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  but  I  see  that  my  time  is 
nearly  up.  I  am  really  sorry  that  when  I  came 
into  this  House  I  was  induced  to  vote  for  the 
time-limit,  and  after  a  very  little  experience  I 
regret  it  in  every  shape  and  form.  I  think  it 
is  an  absurd  thing  that,  in  connection  with 
a  Budget  debate,  so  short  a  time  should  be 
allowed.  There  are  a  number  of  subjects  I  in- 
tended to  speak  about  which  I  shall  be  unable 
to  touch  on,  through  this  wretched  time-limit. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  that  I  wish 
to  refer  to.  Last  night  the  Chairman  of  that 
Commission  gave  certain  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mission brought  down  certain  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  only  time  to  mention  one.  I 
wish  to  say  that  reasons  that  are  not  based  on 
facts  are  not  reasons  at  all,  and  consequently 
lead  to  entirely  wrong  conclusions.  The  honour- 
able gentleman's  reasons  last  night  for  recom- 
mending the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported 
matches  were  not  based  on  facts,  and  were 
entirely  wrong.  In  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  a  manufacturer  in  my  dis- 
trict approached  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and, 
before  starting  this  industry,  asked  if  there  was 
any  fear  of  the  duty  being  lowered.  He  did  not 
ask  for  a  higher  duty.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man gave  a  pledge,  both  in  writing  and  by  word, 
that  the  duty  should  not  be  lowered.  On  the 
strength  of  that  my  friend  sunk  all  his  money  in 
the  establishment  of  a  match  industry ;  and  now 
to  his  surprise,  after  he  has  got  over  the  initial 
difficulties,  he  finds  that  the  duty  has  been  re- 
duced by  a  matter  of  33  per  cent.  I  ask,  is  this 
fair  treatment  ?  Is  this  honourable  work  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion? The  honourable  member  for  Waimate 
last  night  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  bringing  down  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  the  duty  on  matches  should  be  reduced 
was  not  to  encourage  this  particular  industry 
in  this  colony ;  he  also  said  that  last  year  the 
amount  of  duty  derived  was  £16,000,  and  that 
only  £4,000  was  paid  in  wages.  But  what  are 
the  facts  ?  In  1892-93,  before  this  industry  was 
established,  the  revenue  received  from  imported 
vestas  was  £14,997;  in  1893-94  the  amount 
of  duty  received  was  £15,572;  and  the  duty 
for  the  year  just  concluded  amounted  to 
£16,000.  Where  are  the  honourable  member's 
arguments  in  connection  with  this  matter? 
The  amount  received  in  duty  has  been  in- 
creased since  the  establishment  of  this  local 
industry,  and  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
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honourable  gentleman*s  source  of  informatioib 
from  which  he  obtained  his  figures  is  very^ 
limited,  ot  else  he  drew  upon  his  imaginatioa 
for  his  facts.  I  appeal  to  the  Ministers  on  this- 
matter,  and  I  appeal  to  honourable  members- 
for  justice  to  this  man ;  and  I  hope  the  sense 
of  honour  amongst  Ministers  will  not  permit- 
them  to  try  the  patience  of  their  loyal  supporters 
in  connection  with  this  tariff  question.  I  heard 
a  remark  thrown  across  this  House  the  other* 
night  that  pained  me.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  Minister's  denial  counts  for  nothing. 
I  feel  sorry  to  hear  such  statements  as  that 
made  across  the  House,  and  I  say  that  the 
honour  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  the  honotue 
of  the  Administration  are  at  stake  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  My  honour  is  the  honour  of 
every  supporter  of  the  Government,  and  our 
honour  is  at  stake,  not  only  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  but  in  connection  with  all 
public  matters;  and  I  say  that  if  by  any  un- 
fair means  pressure  has  been  brought  to  hear 
on  the  Premier  of  this  colony  to  insist  on  the- 
lowering  of  the  duty  under  the  false  and  mis- 
taken idea  that  it  will  bring  in  more  revenue,. 
or  that  this  is  done  to  discourage  this  colo- 
nial industry — whatever  is  the  case,  I  hope- 
that  the  Government  will  reconsider  the  matter,, 
and  I  hope  that  every  member  of  this  House 
will  support  mo  in  urging  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer to  reconsider  it.  I  need  only  say  this: 
I  do  not  like  to  threaten,  and  I  never  like  to- 
hear  it  said  that  an  honourable  member  does 
not  do  his  duty,  but  I  am  prepared  to  join  any 
coalition  of  any  section  of  this  House  that  is- 
prepared  to  see  justice  done  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  match- 
making industry,  S9  that  the  promises  made  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  them  must  be  kept  at 
all  hazards.  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  time  is- 
up,  but  I  will  take  another  opportunity  of 
placing  my  views  on  this  subject  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BUICK.— Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
throughout  this  debate  with  a  considerable- 
amount  of  attention,  and  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  immense  amount  of  contradiction 
which  prevails  regarding  the  main  facts  relat-- 
ingto  the  financial  position  of  this  country. 
But,  Sir,  through  all  this  contradiction  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  deliberate  attempt  oa 
the  part  of  either  side  to  mislead.  Each  party- 
may  be  perfectly  correct  from  its  own  stand- 
point. The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  no  com- 
mon standpoint  from  which  we  can  discuss  the- 
finances  of  this  colony,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  debate  the  main- 
points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition  until  we  have  a  set  of  clear  and' 
distinct  meanings  which  we  can  apply  to  all 
the  technical  terms  so  commonly  used  in  our 
finance.  What  New  Zealand  wants  at  t he- 
present  time  is  a  Dr.  Johnson  of  finance,  who 
would  compile  a  dictionary  of  financial  terms,, 
applying  to  each  a  distinct  and  a  standard 
meaning  from  which  there  could  be  no  varia- 
tion and  no  departure.  If  that  were  done,, 
we  should  then  know  whether  it  was  right> 
to  include  the  **  released  sinking  funds "  as- 
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ordinary  revenue — a  course  from  which  I  at 
the  present  moment  entirely  dissent.  We 
shonld  then  know  the  difference  between 
borrowing  and  non  -  borrowing  ;  we  should 
know  the  difference  between  a  balance  and 
a  surplus ;  we  should  know  the  difference 
between  a  seizure  and  non -seizure.  And, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  future  visit  of  Ministers 
to  the  financial  centres  of  the  Old  World,  it 
might  save  considerable  trouble  in  this  House 
if  we  had  a  standing  definition  of  those  plain 
and  simple  terms  ''pledged*'  and  "unpledged." 
What  is  the  u$«e  of  our  discussing  whether  the 
revenue  of  this  colony  is  so  much  or  so  little 
unless  we  know  what  items  may  be  fairly 
called  revenue  ?  What  is  the  use  of  our  argu- 
ing as  to  whether  these  sums  have  been  bor- 
rowed or  whether  they  have  not  been  borrowed 
unless  we  know  what  constitutes  borrowing? 
So,  in  the  same  way,  what  is  the  use  of  our 
asserting  that  certain  sinking  funds  have  been 
seized  unless  we  know  what  constitutes  seizure  ? 
And  so  it  is  with  all  the  different  terms  used. 
I  believe  it  is  because  no  two  sets  of  men 
apply  the  same  meanings  to  the  same  terms 
that  there  is  such  a  divergence  of  opinion  in 
this  House  as  to  whether  this  colony  is  finan- 
cially sound  at  the  present  moment  or  whe- 
ther it  is  not.  And  if  £  differ,  in  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  am  about  to  come,  from  many 
other  honourable  gentlemen  it  may  be  that 
that  difference  is  largely  attributable  to  the  dif- 
ferent construction  which  I  put  upon  our  terms 
"revenue"  and  "expenditure."  Here,  Sir,  let 
me  say,  before  I  go  into  the  serious  matter 
of  the  Statement,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss this  Budget  from  a  party  point  of  view ; 
and  I  take  up  this  position  because  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  our  object  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  our  position, 
rather  than  to  bias  facts  simply  to  suit  party 
ends ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Government  or 
anybody  else  can  take  exception  to  this  atti- 
tude of  impartiality,  because  I  intend  to  adopt 
as  the  motto  of  my  speech  a  passage  from  the 
Budget  itself.  In  one  paragraph  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  says  this : — 

"  This  should  not  be  a  question  that  should 
rouse  any  party  feeling.  It  is  one  with  which 
the  interests  of  the  colony  are  very  closely 
bound  up,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  essential 
that  we  should  combine  to  insure  the  best 
possible  results  for  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  as  to  enable  them  to  profitably  carry 
on  the  operations  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
colony." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  more  of  the  debates 
and  divisions  in  this  House  were  conducted 
upon  these  lines  there  would  be  less  complaint. 
Aye,  there  would  be  less  grounds  for  complaint 
against  the  system  of  party  government, 
which,  as  it  is  administered  in  this  House, 
destroys  independence  of  mind  and  action, 
misleads  the  public,  and  is  often  responsible 
for  the  triumph  of  wrong  over  right.  Like 
most  honourable  gentlemen  who  speak  late  in 
a  debate  of  this  kind,  I  am  suffering  under  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  not  much  new  ground 
to  be  gone  over.    I  shall  therefore,  perhaps,  be 


compelled  to  repeat  some,  of  the  things  which 
have  been  already  said,  but  I  shall,  neverthe- 
less, repeat  them  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
them  on  the  minds  of  honourable  gentlemen. 
Sir,  I  do  not  prdpose  to  traverse  this  Budget 
from  beginning  to  end.  That  has  been  done 
by  many  other  honourable  gentlemen.  I  will 
simply  select  one  or  two  points  upon  which 
I  intend  to  speak.  The  points  to  which  I  intend 
to  refer  are,  first,  the  oi^inary,  or  what  I  may 
call  the  domestic  account  of  the  colony;  the 
Public  Works  Fund  ;  and  I  may  possibly  have 
a  wocd  or  two  to  say  regarding  the  tariff  and 
the  treaties.  Taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
what  may  be  called  the  housekeeping  account 
of  this  colony,  I  intend  to  discuss  that  very 
briefiy.  But  here  the  first  difficulty  arises,  ot 
what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  call  "  ordinary 
revenue."  I  have  already  intimated  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  practice  that  has  been  exist- 
ing in  this  House  for  many  years  of  calling  our 
released  sinking  funds  "  ordinary  revenue."  I 
do  not  approve  of  that  practice,  because  I  can- 
not see  that  these  sinking  funds  are  anything 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and,  as  they  are  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  practically  increase  the  public  debt  of  the 
colony,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  as  much  a  lialsility  as  anything  else.  I 
therefore  do  not  intend  to  include  them  in 
my  calculations.  Beginning  with  the  financial 
year  1891-92,  we  find  that  the  ordinajy  revenue 
of  the  colony — and  when  I  say  "  ordinary 
revenue"  I  mean  all  those  items  which  are 
enumerated  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  table 
called  B.-6 :  Customs,  stamps  (including  postal 
and  telegraph  cash  receipts),  land-tax,  income- 
tax,  property-tax,  beer  duty,  railways,  registra- 
tion and  other  fees,  marine,  miscellaneous — 
that  ordinary  revenue,  assisted  by  the  rents 
and  proceeds  from  the  land-sales  which  took 
place  in  the  colony  in  the  financial  year 
1891-92,  amounted  to  £4.182,027.  Our  orduaary 
expenditure  consisted  of — Permanent  appro- 
priations :  Civil  list,  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
under  special  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  subsidies 
paid  to  local  bodies,  payments  under  the  Land 
Acts.  Endowments  :  "  Ellesmere  Lake  Lands 
Act,  1898,"  New  Plymouth  Harbour  Board, 
Greymouth  Harbour  Board,  Westport  Harbour 
Board.  Annual  appropriations :  Class  I.,  Legis- 
lative ;  Class  II.,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Class 
III.,  Colonial  Treasurer;  Class  IV.,  Minister 
of  Justice;  Class  V.,  Postmaster  -  General ; 
Class  VI.,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms; Class  VII.,  Commissioner  of  Stamps; 
Class  VIII.,  Minister  of  Education— Education 
Department,  Lunacy  and  Charitable  Aid  De- 
partment, Department  of  Labour ;  Class  IX., 
Minister  of  Mines ;  Class  X„  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture; Class  XL,  Working  Railways;  Class 
XII.,  Minister  for  Public  Works  ;  Class  XIII., 
Defence  Department ;  Class  XIV.,  Police  De- 
partment; Class  XV.,  Minister  of  Lands; 
Class  XVI.,  Rates  on  Crown  lands;  Services 
not  provided  for.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
amounted  to  £4,312,719.  thus  leaving  a  de- 
ficit from  ordinary  revenue  as  against  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  colony  of  £130,692« 
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During  the  next  financial  year  our  ordinary 
revenue  rose  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  improvement 
which  took  place  in  the  general  trade  of  the 
colony.  The  Customs  returofi  and  the  railway 
receipts — the  two  items  most  easily  affected 
by  fluctuations  of  trade — gave  us  the  greatest 
increase.  With  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
expenditure,  the  balance  was  that  year  in 
favour  of  the  colony  to  the  extent  of  £37,905. 
Still,  deducting  that  from  the  previous  deficit, 
we  yet  had  a  deficit  on  our  housekeeping 
account  of  £92,787.  In  the  following  year, 
1893-94,  our  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to 
£4,368,537 ;  the  ordinary  expenditure  oE  the 
colony  amounted  to  £4,386,358,  thus  again 
leaving  a  balance  of  our  expenditure  over  our 
revenue  of  £17,821 ;  and,  if  we  add  that  deficit 
to  the  remaining  amount,  £92,787,  that  shows 
us  that  in  the  three  years  between  1891  and 
1894  this  colony  did  not  pay  its  way  in  its 
domestic  account  to  the  extent  of  £110,608. 
Daring  those  three  years  we  came  out  at  the 
wrong  side  oE  the  ledger  to  that  extent.  This 
year,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we 
have  put  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  posi- 
tion, and  we  have  reduced  this  deficit  by  about 
£15,284.  However,  the  plain  fact  is  that  for 
the  four  years  this  colony  has  not  really 
paid  its  way  in  its  internal  administration  by 
£95,324.  This  view  of  our  financial  position  has 
been  put  before  this  House  in  previous  years ; 
but  1  repeat  it  because  I  think  it  worthy  of 
further  and  forcible  recognition,  for  it  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
practice— one  which,  I  think,  is  entirely  wrong 
— of  adding  our  released  sinking  funds  to  and 
calling  it  ordinary  revenue,  even  the  appear- 
ance of  our  succession  of  surpluses  would  have 
been  completely  abolished.  Therefore  we  have 
to  a  large  extent  been  relying  upon  a  fictitious 
finance.  This  may  not,  of  course,  be  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  question,  and  I  may  be 
accused  of  want  of  patriotism  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  it.  But  I  will  deal  with  that 
question  at  once,  and  I  will  say  this :  that  the 
patriotism  which  demands  that  we  should  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  ourselves  and  from  others 
is  not  the  patriotism  of  which  I  am  ambitious 
to  become  a  disciple.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  this  particular  result  which  I  have  just 
shown.  But  I  may  mention  one — and  I  think 
it  is  an  important  one — that  is,  the  expense  of 
our  public  service.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this 
colony  has  not  paid  its  way — that  it  has  not 
lived  strictly  within  its  means ;  and,  that  being 
the  case,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  whether 
the  retrenchment  which  recently  took  place  in 
our  public  service  has  been  really  efFective.  I 
know  perfectly  well  retrenchment  is  one  of 
those  subjects  that  are  unpleasant  to  every 
one,  and  naturally  Ministers  and  everybody 
else  are  anxious  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  they  can. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  let  the  expense  of 
our  public  service  grow  beyond  our  control,  and, 
if  we  are  to  have  retrenchment  at  all,  I  say 
we  ought  to  have  it  with  sincerity.  But,  Sir, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  very 
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much  sincerity  in  the  retrenchment  which 
merely  pays  a  man  his  compensation  and 
then  re-employs  him  as  a  temporary  clerk. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  only  taking  a  mean  ad- 
vantage of  a  man ;  because  if  his  services  were 
not  required  as  a  Civil  servant  they  could  not 
have  been  very  urgent  in  a  temporary  capacity, 
but,  if  they  were  required  as  a  Civil  servant, 
then  the  proper  course  was  to  keep  him  in  the 
service,  and  allow  him  the  privileges  which  the 
law  permitted  him,  and  which  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  when  he  entered  the  Service.  If 
those  services  were  not  required  from  him  in 
a  permanent  capacity,  then  the  proper  course 
was  to  dispense  with  him  altogether.  Again,  I 
say,  there  is  no  sincere  retrenchment  in  simply 
dispensing  with  one  servant  and  employing 
another.  Yet  I  believe  the  different  offices 
are  as  full  to-day  as  they  were  before  retrench- 
ment woLS  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  had,  year  after  year, 
proposals  made  in  our  estimates  to  increase 
salaries  which  were  already  large  and  sub- 
stantial ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  this 
year's  estimates  are  not  entirely  free  from  that 
taint;  so  that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  facts 
together,  what  with  the  employment  of  new 
servants  and  the  re-employment  of  old  ones, 
and  the  increases  which  have  taken  place 
in  existing  salaries,  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  this  colony  has  received  that 
benefit  from  retrenchment  which  it  had  a 
right  to  expect.  I  consider,  then,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  our  public  service  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  fact  that  this  colony  has 
not  paid  its  way  so  far  as  its  housekeeping  ac- 
count is  concerned.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  consider 
p,  Q  this  is  very  surprising,  seeing  the 
^'  '  attitude  the  public  have  now  taken  up 
towards  the  public  service.  This  is  a  colony  in 
which  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  self-reliant, 
but,  although  it  may  not  be  a  popular  saying, 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  there  is  really 
less  self-reliance  amongst  our  people  than  we 
are  inclined  to  imagine.  Unfortunately,  of  late 
years  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  people  to 
look  to  the  Government  for  everything,  and  they 
are  looking  to  the  Government  for  everything. 
Every  man  who  is  out  of  work  looks  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  find  him  work.  Parents  consider 
the  Telephone  Department  must  supply  work 
for  their  daughters^  and  that  Government  billets 
must  be  found  for  their  sons,  and  in  some  cases 
the  legal  test  of  the  Civil  Service  examination 
is  considered  to  be  unnecessary.  Almost  every 
man  who  makes  a  discovery,  or  wants  to  patent 
his  invention,  goes  to  the  Government  to  find 
money  to  develop  it ;  and  a  political  service  ren- 
dered to  party  is  frequently  thought  to  be  the 
ground  of  a  just  claim  for  a  political  favour. 
Even  the  banks  come  to  the  Government  for 
what  they  want.  We  have  had  one  lending 
institution  last  year  demanding  two  millions, 
and  it  got  it,  and  it  will  be  here  again,  either 
for  amalgamation,  or  for  relief  from  the  Assets 
Company.  Perhaps  for  both.  Events  will 
prove  the  correctness  of  what  I  am  saying. 
But,  Sir,  the  acme  of  absurdity  in  this  par- 
ticular  direction  was  reached   not  long  ago 
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"when  a  gentleman  in  this  town  very  seriously 
asserted  that  he  thought  every  man  who  was 
the  father  of  twelve  children  ought  to  receive 
a  hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  State.  Not 
•only  this,  but  that  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
individual  is  not  entirely  absent  in  the  aggre- 
gate, because  we  find  the  local  bodies  of  the 
colony  are  now  making  demands  upon  the 
Treasury  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  and  for  expenditure  which  ought  to  have 
heen  borne  out  of  their  own  resources.  Every- 
where the  ratepayers  are  willing  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibilities where  they  can  get  the  General 
Government  to  bear  them ;  and  this  is  why 
4b  Government  Bill  dealing  with  the  whole 
•question  of  local  government  finance  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
■state  of  things.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  shall  get  very  much  relief  from  the  existing 
-state  of  affairs  so  long  as  the  people  are  taught 
<to  look  to  the  Government  for  everything,  or  so 
long  as  this  policy  of  "  spoils  to  the  victors," 
■or,  indeed,  spoils  to  anybody  else,  is  preached 
from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  most  to  blame  for  this 
nosition  —  the  politicians  or  the  people.  No 
■doubt  a  great  deal  of  blame  rests  with  both. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that,  unless  the 
•people  in  this  country  are  prepared  to  submit 
"to  a  very  large  increase  in  their  burdens  of 
taxation,  the  local  bodies  must  look  for  less 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  private 
individuals  must  expect  fewer  favours  from 
ipublic  sources.  But,  Sir,  coming  back  to  our 
domestic  account,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
great  many  people  will  be  prepared  to  argue  that 
a  deficit  in  our  housekeeping  account  is  not  such 
a  veiy  serious  thing  after  all ;  that  successful 
•statesmanship  only  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  shall  be 
made  exactly  to  meet.  They  will  say  a  deficit 
in  one  year  can  be  made  up  in  another  year, 
and  that  therefore  a  surplus  is  not  the  unmixed 
blessing  we  have  been  taught  to  believe ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  because  it  is 
•evidence  that  more  has  been  taken  from  the 
resources  of  the  people  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  That  kind  of  argument  has  a  good 
deal  of  reason  in  it.  I  admit  a  deficit  in  one 
year  might  be  made  up  in  the  next ;  but  that 
is  not  the  position  in  the  present  case,  because 
these  deficits  have  been  going  on  year  after 
year,  and,  instead  of  diminishing,  they  have 
been  really  increasing.  And  that  is  where  I 
•con.sider  a  want  of  statesmanship  exists,  be- 
cause no  remedy  has  been  applied.  But  the 
-day  of  reckoning  will  come  when  these  deficits 
must  be  wiped  out,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed 
the  worse  it  will  be.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  me  the  one  disappointing  feature 
about  this  Budget  is  this :  that,  in  the  face  of 
-these  deficits,  in  the  face  of  a  falling  revenue, 
and  without  an  assured  prospect  of  a  revival  of 
trade,  there  is  not  one  single  word — not  even 
a  suggestion — about  reducing  the  expense  of 
our  public  service.  Sir,  instead  of  that,  we 
have  an  elaboration  of  fancy  ideas  about  Pacific 
•cables,  Canadian  mail-service,  and  all  that  sort 
-of  thing.    This  really  means  expense,  and  not 


a  reduction  of  our  expenditure.  These  things 
may  be  all  very  well  to  a  few  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  they  mean  nothing  but  increased  ex- 
pense. They  would  be  very  pleasing  to  us  all  if 
we  could  afford  them,  but  these  are  not  the  kind 
of  things  which  are  going  to  improve  either  the 
social  or  the  financial  position  of  this  country, 
and,  whilst  I  do  not  care  to  be  always  grumbling 
at  the  Government,  I  say  emphatically  I  should 
have  much  preferred  to  see  the  balance  of  re- 
venue and  expenditure  adjusted  rather  by  the 
reduction  in  the  public  expenditure  than  by 
increased  taxation,  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Government  in  their  tariff  proposals.  Now, 
Sir,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the 
Public  Works  Account  of  this  colony.  This  is 
an  account  which  has  always  had  a  special 
interest  for  the  people  of  New  Zealand — in  fact, 
so  special  an  interest  that  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance 
between  the  New-Zealandors  and  the  ancient 
Jews  :  that  is  to  say,  both  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  loaves  and  fishes 
of  public  expenditure  in  this  colony  have  always 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  New  Zealand 
politics,  and  constituencies  have  been  apt  to 
value  a  member's  services  to  their  district  and 
country  by  the  amount  of  public  money  which 
he  succeeded  in  getting  spent  in  that  district 
during  the  financial  year.  Sir,  this  principle 
has  been  exceedingly  demoralising  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  it  has  frequently  turned  this 
House  from  its  true  function— that  of  a  deli- 
berative and  legislative  assembly — into  a  mere 
board  of  works.  I  admit  there  are  certain  works 
which  may  very  fairly  be  called  national  works, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the 
colony.  By  that  I  mean,  of  course,  railways, 
public  buildings,  bridges  and  buildings  apper- 
taining to  railways,  and  all  works  connected 
with  the  various  functions  that  this  colony  has 
undertaken.  These  may  be  fairly  constructed 
out  of  consolidated  revenue :  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  ought  not  to  have  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  money  for  every  district  road  and 
bridge,  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Under  existing  circumstances  we 
know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing,  of  the 
merits  of  each  particular  case.  Therefore  I 
hope  that  in  the  Government  measure  provision 
will  be  made  by  which  this  stain  on  our  politi- 
cal system  will  be  completely  removed  from  the 
floor  of  this  House.  The  chief  fact  concern- 
ing our  Public  Works  Account  is  this :  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  growing  smaller  and 
beautifully  less,  so  that  now  it  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  1891-92  we  began  the 
Public  Works  Account  with  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £718,096.  We  received  that  year  £820,071 
from  released  sinking  fund,  and  transferred 
£30,000  from  our  ordinary  revenue.  Our  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  over  £391,612.  That  left 
a  balance  of  £576,555.  The  next  year,  1892-93, 
we  received  only  £27,025  from  loan-moneys  and 
sinking  funds,  and,  in  order  to  bring  up  our 
revenue  so  as  to  give  us  the  requisite  money 
to  expend,  we  transferred  that  year  £200,000 
from  our  ordinary  revenue.    Our  expenditure 
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was  £472,952,  leaving  the  smaller  balance  of 
£330,628  to  go  on  with.  We  received  the  next 
3Fear,  1893-94,  £171,780  from  released  sinking 
fands  and  loan -moneys,  and  we  also  that  year 
transferred  £250,000  from  our  ordinary  revenue ; 
and  we  had  an  expenditure  of  £407,786.  But, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
have  got  a  new  phase  of  that  subject.  We  have 
a  number  of  intermediate  Acts  under  which 
expenditure  occurs.  ,We  have  advances  for  the 
improvement  and  settlement  of  land,  and  other 
things  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  Account. 
I  do  not  consider  it  fair  to  include  money  spenc 
on  the  purchase  of  land,  but  anything  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges  may  fairly  be  called  pub- 
lic-works expenditure.  We  find  that  under  the 
Lands  Improvement  Act  we  spent  £89,207  upon 
roads  and  bridges  lasc  year,  thus  bringing  the 
public-works  expenditure  up  to  £496,983.  That 
is  by  far  the  largest  expenditure  this  colony 
has  had  for  a  considerable  number  of  years; 
and  still  the  country  is  cryingf  for  more.  Now, 
Sir,  it  will  bo  for  us  to  consider  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  gratify  this  cry  of  the  country  for 
a  farther  and  a  larger  expenditure  of  public 
money.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  loan- 
moneys,  which  were  formerly  the  backbone  of 
our  Public  Works  Account,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  that  now  the  mainstay  of  our 
public- works  revenue  must  be  what  we  receive 
from  released  sinking  fund  and  contributions 
from  ordinary  revenue.  But  if  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  these  particular  funds  it  is  quite  clear 
we  shall  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  public-works 
policy  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  items — 
that  is,  the  released  sinking  funds — these  funds 
depend  naturally  upon  the  conversion  of  our 
loans;  but  the  question  arises,  Are  we  to  con- 
tinue converting  our  loans  as  we  have  been 
doing  up  to  the  present  time  ?  I  notice  that  in 
his  Budget  the  Treasurer  foreshadows  a  very 
extensive  scheme  of  conversion,  which  he  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  also  foreshadows  a  proposal  to 
set  apart  sinking  funds  for  the  extinction  of 
our  public  debt.  Now,  if  that  extinction  of 
our  public  debt  is  to  take  place  in  a  legitimate 
and  honest  manner,  as  I  hope  it  will,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  sinking  funds  will  be  absorbed  in 
setting  up  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of 
our  public  debt;  therefore  it  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  public- works  expfenditure.  Therefore 
I  do  not  look  with  any  degree  of  hope  towards 
that  item  for  a  permanent  fund  out  of  which 
to  construct  our  public  works;  nor  do  I  look 
very  hopefully  towards  the  second  item— that 
is,  contributions  from  the  ordinary  revenue — 
because  it  is  clear  that,  unless  trade  revives  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  and  retrenchment 
takes  place,  our  ordinary  revenue  will  not  be 
able  to  do  more  than  pay  the  ordinary  costs 
and  charges  of  Government.  Therefore  there 
will  be  nothing  to  spare  for  public -works 
purposes.  If,  however,  trade  should  revive, 
and  the  Treasurer  should  succeed  in  carrying 
his  tariff  proposals,  then  we  may  manage  to  go 
along  in  a  moderate  manner  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works ;  but  the  question  arises, 
Mr,  Buick 


Will  the  larger  provinces  and  cities  be  satisfied 
with  moderate  public- works  expenditure?  I 
question  very  much  whether  they  will,  and  I 
question  it  because  of  this  fact :  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  "  unemployed  "  difficulty  has  not- 
diminished,  but  rather  increased  of  late  years* 
At  the  present  time  there  are  something  like 
two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  employed 
upon  Government  works,  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  as  many  more  ready  to  take  their 
places  if  opportunity  ofiers.  And,  Sir,  since 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  task  of  employ- 
ing those  who  wish  to  be  employed,  and  since 
every  one  has  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  to 
the  Government  for  employment,  we  are  placed 
face  to  face  with  the  great  and  serious  problem^. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  unem- 
ployed? Sir,  if  public  works  were  to  cease 
at  the  present  moment  we  should  have  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  thrown  upon  tbeir- 
own  resources.  None  of  them  would  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  and  many  of  them 
would  be  penniless  the  moment  they  were  dis- 
charged, for,  notwithstanding  the  paternal  care 
a  Government  takes,  all  these  men  have  not- 
the  gift,  and  many  of  them  have  not  the  in- 
clination, to  be  thrifty.  But,  if  these  men  are 
thrown  loose  upon  the  country,  what  will  be- 
the  position  ?  Already  the  country  settlers  are 
complaining  that  their  generosity  is  overtaxed 
by  the  number  of  men  who  call  at  their  stations- 
swagging  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 
If  no  work  is  found  and  no  scheme  developed 
that  will  relieve  the  unemployed,  neither  the 
cities  nor  the  country  districts  will  be  able  to- 
support  these  men.  And  here  I  should  just 
like  to  say,  perhaps  in  some  instances  the  pri- 
vate employers  have  really  not  risen  to  the* 
occasion.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is,  bat 
it  has  been  told  to  me  by  men  who  say  they 
have  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  Island  to  the- 
other,  and  I  have  no  means  of  disputing  their - 
statements — it  has  been  told  to  me  that  they 
have  repeatedly  been  refused  work  not  because 
there  was  no  work  to  do,  but  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment. They  alleged  that  time  after  time 
they  have  been  told  to  '*  Go  to  your  Govern- 
ment for  work :  you  have  put  the  Liberals  in, 
and  the  Liberals  must  keep  you."  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not — I  sincerely 
hope  it  is  not;  but,  if  it  is  true,  then  it  shows- 
a  lamentable  want  of  political  generosity,  and 
a  lamentable  want  of  humane  feeling.  Bat, 
supposing  all  private  employers  were  disposed 
to  meet  the  Government  in  a  friendly  spirit^ 
supposing  they  were  wilhng  to  co-operate  with 
them  to  the  utmost  extent,  even  then  the 
private  employers  could  not  absorb  all  the  sur- 
plus labour  which  is  in  the  colony  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Still  the  cities  and  still  the  larger 
provinces  would  agitate  and  request  the  Go- 
vernment to  find  employment  for  those  not 
now  employed;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  connection  with  this  question  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  only  the  labouring-classes,, 
they  have  not  only  the  unemployed,  to  contend 
against,  but  they  have  a  class  of  politieianft- 
in  this  colony  who  have  what  they  are  pleased 
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to  call  a  progressive  policy  —  that  is,  those 
persons  who  believe  in  developing  land-settle- 
ment, the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
the  prosecution  of  railways,  and  works  of  that 
kind.  All  this  means  expenditure;  but  those 
people  are  prepared  to  argue  that  it  will  also 
mean  progress  and  prosperity.  At  the  present- 
time  this  class  of  people  have  three  distinct 
objects  in  view,  which  they  will  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pushing  to  the  front.  First  we  have 
the  Otago  Central  Railway,  then  we  have  the 
Midland  Railway,  and  we  have  the  Main  Trunk 
Railway  through  the  North  Island.*  These  are 
the  three  great  works  which  the  progressive 
party  in  this  colony  have  in  view  at  the  present 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  lines;  and  they 
will  use  every  influence  in  their  power  to  com- 
pel the  Government  to  go  on  with  them;  so 
that  I  doubt  if  we  should  ever  get  a  Government 
strong  enough,  even  if  they  were  inclined,  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  unemployed  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  progressive  party  on  the, 
other.  Therefore,  looking  at  the  matter  fairly 
and  impartially,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  colony 
at  the  present  time  can  dispense  with  public 
works  entirely.  But  I  say  this :  that,  if  this 
colony  determines  to  go  on  with  public  works, 
we  must  adopt  either  one  of  two  courses — 
either  we  must  proceed  slowly  and  gradually, 
as  our  limited  means  permit,  or  we  must 
go  in  for  a  vigorous  policy  of  public  works. 
If  we  determine  to  go  in  for  a  slow  and 
moderate  course  of  public  works,  then  we  have 
to  face  the  unemployed  on  the  one  hand  and 
we  have  to  face  stagnation  on  the  other;  but 
if  we  are  to  go  in  for  a  policy  of  public  works 
with  a  vigour  sufficient  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  great  party  in  this  country  that  will  be 
responsible  for  a  liberal  if  not  for  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  public  money,  then  it  means 
that  before  very  long  this  colony  will  have  togo 
in  for  a  loan  of  considerable  magnitude.  Now, 
in  dealing  with  this  question,  I  say  if  we  are 
going  to  borrow  at  all  let  us  do  so  honestly  and 
openly.  Let  us  have  none  of  this  secret,  silent, 
and  surreptitious  borrowing  which  has  been 
going  on,  and  which  in  the  pasD  has  been  called 
"  raising,"  or  •*  finding,"  or  something  of  that 
sort :  it  really  does  not  matter  what  name  is  ap- 
plied to  it,  it  is  borrowing  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  I  son 
advocating  a  vigorous  policy  of  public  works  as 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  ** unemployed" 
difficulty.  Far  from  it.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
temporary  solution  we  could  possibly  find  for 
that  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  justifiable  so 
long  as  we  have  necessary  works  to  construct. 
But  it  is  inexpedient,  because  as  a  general  rule 
an  extensive  policy  of  public  works  creates  the 
class  of  men  who  live  upon  public  works,  and 
to  a  large  extent  they  then  become  unfitted  for 
shifting  for  themselves,  or  following  any  other 
line  of  action.  So  that  in  that  respect  I  do  not 
favour  an  extensive  policy  of  public  works  as  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  "unemployed"  diffi- 
culty. But,  Sir,  what  is  the  other  alternative 
we  have  heard  proposed  ?  We  have  heard  to- 
day a  very  vigorous  speech  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Riccarton,  who  thinks  that 


some  system  of  land-settlement  ought  to  be- 
started  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large- 
cities  or  in  proximity  to  large  public  works- 
Sir,  these  schemes  for  land -settlement  are  gene- 
rally well  meant,  and  perhaps,  if  carried  out 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  if  well  ad- 
ministered, they  might  be  expected  to  do  some- 
good.  But  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  invariably 
attendant  upon  schemes  of  this  kind ;  and  I 
say  there  are  three  leading  difficulties.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  are  insuperable,  but  they 
are  deserving  of  some  consideration.  First,  we- 
have  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  land  at 
a  reasonable  price  in  the  required  locality ;; 
second,  we  have  the  fact  to  face  that  many  of 
those  who  would  settle  have  practically  no- 
capital  to  go  on  with  ;  and,  in  the  third  place^ 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  many  of  those- 
who  would  be  put  upon  the  land  would  be 
entirely  unable  to  become  successful  settlers. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first,  in  New  ZealancI 
we  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  are 
in  in  most  countries — that  is  to  say,  we  hav» 
already  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  which 
gives  the  Government  ample  power  to  do  prac- 
tically what  they  want  in  the  matter  of  land- 
settlement,  provided  we  have  a  Minister  bold 
enough  to  put  it  into  operation.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  what  action  the  Government  hav& 
been  taking  —  that  is,  officially.  The  result,, 
except  in  village  settlements,  does  not  show 
very  much;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
the  Minister  of  Lands  gets  up  to  address  th» 
House  in  this  debate,  as  I  suppose  he  will,, 
he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  special  interest  in  the  positioi^ 
of  the  working -classes  that,  at  all  events,  he^ 
has  tried,  and  that  it  is  not  his  fault  that- 
the  present  position  is  what  it  is.  But,  Sir,  we 
must  not  expect  the  Government  in  this  matter 
to  do  more  than  they  have  the  right  to  do. 
They  have  no  right  to  run  the  country  into 
enormous  expenditure  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  two  or  three  people  upon  the  land» 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  difficulty  in  connection- 
with  finance  that  has  prevented  the  Minister 
of  Lands  from  doing  more  than  he  has  done 
in  this  connection.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
second  difficulty— that  is,  the  want  of  capitajf 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  likely  to  settle — it. 
is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Government  are 
going  to  establish  labour  settlements,  either  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities  or  in  the  vicinity  of  public 
works,  in  the  initiatory  stages  they  will  have  to- 
find  all  the  capital,  or,  at  least,  the  larger  part,, 
because  those  who  are  likely  to  be  put  on  land 
of  this  kind  will  not  have  the  means  where- 
with to  build  houses,  or  even  to  fence  their 
land.  Therefore,  the  Government  must  find 
the  capital.  But,  Sir,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  connection 
with  land- settlement  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
an  evil  which  has  yet  to  be  reckoned  with, 
that  numbers  of  people  have  gone  upon  tho 
land  who  really  have  not  sufficient  capital  to- 
tide  them  over  the  inevitable  difficulties  until 
they  get  the  first  return.  Sir,  what  is  the  posi- 
tion?     Many  people  in  this  country  seem  to- 
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think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  bit  of 
land  and  a  packet  of  parsnip-seed  and  their  for- 
tune is  made.  That  is  an  entirely  mistaken 
idea.  If  people  have  no  capital  they  must  get 
credit,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  class  of  people  who 
go  upon  labour  settlements  have  very  little 
•of  either.  But,  Sir,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
in  connection  with  the  Government  finding 
•capital  for  work  of  this  kind  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  a  man  gets  the  more  he  wants,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  wean  the  settlers 
away  from  expecting  assistance  from  the  Go- 
vernment. With  regard  to  the  next  difficulty, 
— that  is,  that  many  settlers  would  be  unfit  to 
become  successful  settlers, — I  believe  that  if 
the  Government  were  to  establish  settlements 
-of  this  kind,  then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  State  should  have  the  right  to  select  its 
•own  settlers.  At  the  present  time  the  State 
has  no  right  to  select  its  own  settlers,  and  per- 
haps it  is  in  some  respects  well  that  that 
-should  be  so ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
before  a  man  can  become  a  successful  settler 
on  the  land  he  must  have  undergone  a  special 
training  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any 

•  other  trade  or  profession,  and  unless  ho  has 
got  that  training  he  is  almost  sure  to  fail. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  shall  in  years  to 

•come  find  that  many  people  have  gone  upon 
the  land  who  really  were  never  fit  to  be 
there ;  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  prime 
causes  for  the  failure  of  the  labour  settle- 
ment in  Australia  that  numbers  of  people 
who  were  put  upon  the  land  were  really  never 

•  qualified  to  be  successful  settlers.  I  mention 
this  fact  simply  because  I  think  it  is  only 
right  that  we  should  recognise  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  this  agitation  for  labour 
settlements.  And,  Sir,  it  is  the  more  right 
because  numbers  of  people  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  these  new  ideas  are  apt  to  forget  the  diffi- 
culties. When  the  State  is  called  upon  to  find 
the  money  and  to  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket  it 
is  certainly  only  prudent  that  we  should  look 
to  all  sides  of  the  question.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  "unemployed"  difficulty,  I  am  coming 
to  this  opinion :  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 

-^hen  this  colony  will  have  either  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  straight-out  sociaJism,  and  under- 
take to  find  work  for  every  one,  or  else  food 
for  every  one  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  go  in  for  a  policy  of  rigid  individualism, 

•  and  say  that  every  man  must  find  work  for 

,.  oQ     himself.    Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  propose 
'     to  discuss  at  any  length  the  question 

•  of  the  public  indebtedness  of  this  colony.  Al- 
though it  is  only  right  that  every  public  man 

-should  keep  an  eye  upon  the  public  indebted- 
ness of  the  colony,  "yet  at  the  same  time, 
when  we  undertake  to  speak  about  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  that  in- 
debtedness, it  is  only  fair  that  we  should 
honestly  state  what  has  led  to  that  increase. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  indebted- 
ness of  the  colony  has  increased ;  but  I  say 
'the  three  principal  causes  of  the  increase 
have  been  the  policy  we  have  pursued  of  con- 
-verting  our  loans,  the  policy  of  lending  money 
(to  local  bodies,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Buick 


we  have  liquidated  the  debts  We  owe  to  the 
old  soldiers  who  have  fought  for  New  Zealand. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  now  whether  the  policy 
of  converting  loans  is  right  or  wrong — that  is, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  legal,  and  so  long  as  the  present  Go- 
vernment are  in  office  they  will  carry  out  the 
law  as  they  find  it.  With  regard  to  the  loans 
which  have  been  advanced  to  local  bodies,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  course.  I 
know,  so  far  as  my  own  district  is  concerned, 
work  has  been  done  in  that  locality  which  could 
not  have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  this  or 
some  similar  system ;  and  so  long  as  the  loans 
are  properly  managed,  and  the  money  properly 
spent,  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  blamed  for  what  they  have 
done  under  the  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  payments  made  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  colony  to  the 
old  soldiers,  what  expenditure  could  be  more 
legal  or  honourable  than  that?  These  men 
risked  their  lives  in  the  early  stages  of  New 
Zealand's  colonisation,  they  fought  the  early 
battles  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  partly  by  vir- 
tue of  their  actions  that  we  are  here  to-night ; 
therefore  nothing  could  be  more  justifiable  than 
the  payment  made  to  the  old  soldiers,  and 
we  ought  not  to  regret  it,  even  though  it  has 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  public  indebtedness. 
Sir,  these  are  the  principal  items  which  have 
led  to  the  increase  of  our  national  debt;  and, 
while  there  may  be  other  items  not  quite  so 
justifiable,  I  think  it  is  only  right  and  fair  on 
the  part  of  every  politician  who  criticizes  our 
public  indebtedness  that  he  should  make  these 
facts  clear  and  plain  to  the  public.  Now  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  tariff.  It  is  quite  true  an 
agitation  has  existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be  made ; 
and  why  did  this  agitation  exist?  It  existed 
because  there  were  in  our  tariff  anomalies  and 
evils  which  the  people  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  remove.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  respect 
of  many  of  these  anomalies  and  evils,  instead 
of  removing  them  the  Government  are  only  in- 
tensifying them.  Sir,  the  working-classes  have 
called  for  this  revision  of  the  tariff  because 
they  found  their  chances  of  work  getting  fewer, 
and  wages  becoming  less;  therefore  they  de- 
mand an  equivalent  in  the  direction  of  remov- 
ing the  burdens  we  put  on  them  by  taxation; 
but  I  am  afraid,  as  has  been  already  said  in  the 
House,  instead  of  the  working-classes  receiving 
much  relief  they  are  going  to  be  taxed  from 
head  to  foot.  I  know,  and  can  appreciate,  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Government  are 
labouring  in  connection  with  the  tariff,  and 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  concessions  foe 
those  difficulties.  I  can  well  understand  the 
Treasurer  had  to  consult  the  Protectionists  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Free-traders  on  the 
other,  and,  above  all,  he  had  the  most  exacting 
consideration  in  the  necessity  for  revenue.  I 
say  that  revenue  is  the  keynote  of  this  tariff: 
the  sum  of  £10,000  neither  represents  what 
the  Treasurer  expects  or  requires,  nor  what  he 
will  receive.  Although  I  have  been  returned 
to  the  House  as  a  Free-trader,  I,  as  a  reason- 
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able  man,  would  be  quite  prepared  to  make 
every  coDoession  for  revenue  considerations. 
I  know  the  Government  must  have  revenue » 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port one  single  item  of  increased  taxation 
that  is  going  to  be  borne  by  the  working- 
classes  until  I  am  satisfied  that  the  expense 
of  the  public  service  is  reduced  to  its  utmost 
item.  That  is  all  I  intend  to  say  on  the  tariiS 
question  at  present,  because  I  think  that  puts 
my  position  fairly  before  the  House.  Now  I 
want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial treaties  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has 
made  with  other  portions  of  the  world.  I  am 
not  like  the  majority  of  the  members  who 
have  spoken  on  the  subject :  I  do  agree  with 
the  principle  of  those  treaties.  There  may  be 
details  that  require  amending,  but,  so  far  as 
the  general  principle  is  concerned,  I  think  they 
are  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  strokes 
of  statesmanship  which  our  Treasurer  has  yot 
accomplished;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he 
has  stated  in  this  House  that  the  failure  or 
rejection  of  one  particular  item  will  not  com- 
pletely ruin  these  treaties.  One  ought  to  look 
at  this  attempt  to  introduce  our  articles  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  draw  us  into 
closer  connection  with  other  countries,  in  a 
broad  and  generous  spirit  —  not  from  a  ham- 
and-bacon  point  of  view,  such  as  the  honourable 
member  for  Kiccarton  endeavoured  to  do  to-day. 
We  should  endeavour  to  do  away  with  these 
parish  politics  ;  we  should  look  at  these  subjects 
in  a  broad  national  and  even  cosmopolitan  point 
of  view,  and  endeavour  to  remember  that  the 
people  of  South  Australia  and  Canada  are  people 
of  the  same  race  and  the  same  Empire,  and 
that  what  is  good  for  the  public  of  the  colony 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  individual 
interests.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much  more 
to-night.  I  would  merely,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, say  that,  looking  at  the  whole  subject  fairly 
and  impartially,  and,  if  I  can,  with  a  judicial 
mind,  I  do  not  see  much  in  our  present  finan- 
cial position  to  be  overjoyed  at.  I  do  not  say 
we  are  absolutely  bankrupt,  or  as  bad  as  some 
people  endeavour  to  make  us  out  to  be  :  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  that  by  constantly  puffing 
about  enormous  surpluses,  which  to  a  large 
extent  are  not  real,  we  are  only  doing  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  colony.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  present  surplus  of  £180,024.  I 
say  distinctly,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prac- 
tice followed  in  the  colony  of  transferring  our 
released  sinking  funds  to  ordinary  revenue,  and 
carrying  forward  balances  unexpended,  this 
surplus,  instead  of  being  a  surplus,  would  be  a 
deficit,  because  no  one  single  item  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  surplus  is  really  part  of  the 
genuine  revenue  of  the  year.  Therefore,  Sir, 
by  constantly  prating  about  our  financial  posi- 
tion, and  putting  what  is  called  *'  the  best  face" 
upon  everything,  we  are  only  really  raising 
false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  We 
are  leading  them  to  expect  more  than  they 
can  really  get,  and  the  consequence  is,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  shall  come,  they  simply 
will  turn  with  resentment  upon  those  who 
have  misled'  them.    1  need  hardly  remind  the 


House  and  the  country  that  honesty  is  the  best- 
policy,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  policy  for 
the  Liberal  party  to  represent  the  financial 
position  of  this  country  as  it  really  is,  and  not 
to  gild  the  edges  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
admiration  of  the  unwary.  I  thank  honour- 
able members  for  the  attention  with  which 
they  have  listened  to  my  remarks. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— Sir,  I  should  first  of  all 
like  to  sincerely  compliment  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  last  addressed  you,  for,  in 
language  so  eloquent  and  with  ideas  so  direct^, 
he  has  spoken  upon  the  position  of  New  Zea- 
land in  a  manner  which  has  been  an  honour 
not  only  to  himself,  but  would  have  done- 
honour  to  any  member  of  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  said 
what  he  believed  to  be  true.  There  was  no- 
attempt  to  extenuate  anything,  or  set  down 
aught  in  malice,  but  straightforwardly  he  put 
before  us  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  posi- 
tion, and  to  a  very  great  extent  the  difficulties 
which  were  in  front  of  us,  though  he  did  not 
give  us  a  solution  ; — it  would  have  puzzled 
a  wiser  head  than  there  is  probably  in  the 
Parliament  of  New  Zealand  to  have  found 
a  solution  for  all  the  difficulties  that  are 
now  before  us,  unfortunately.  It  would  be  as 
well,  I  feel  sure,  and  would  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  House,  if  I  refrained  from  once 
more  traversing  the  ground  in  connection  with 
this  swelling  of  our  debt,  and  with  the  various 
arguments  affecting  the  sinking  fund,  and  with 
the  seizure  of  the  sinking  funds,  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  those  points  which  have  been 
so  logically  and  so  exhaustively  dealt  with,  by 
speakers  on  the  same  side  of  Parliament  as 
myself  who  have  already  addressed  you.  On 
this  occasion  it  will  rather  be  my  endeavour  to 
confine  myself  to  points  that  have  not  already 
been  dwelt  upon  by  other  honourable  members ; 
and  though,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  time- 
limit,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  review  many  of 
the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered,  notes 
of  which  I  have  taken  as  the  debate  has  gone 
on,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  I  think 
it  is  necessary  I  should  refer  to,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  a  somewhat  remarkable  illustration 
of  how  fast  a  Government  which  professes  to  • 
be  a  strong  party  Government  can  urge  their 
followers,  on  a  crucial  point  unlikely  to  be 
favourable  to  themselves,  not  to  be  guided  by 
party  motives,  but  to  give  their  votes  in  the 
interest  of  the  colony.  This  Government  now 
are  asking  their  followers  to  be  guided  by  what 
is  best  for  the  colony,  and  decide  as  they  think 
proper  themselves.  The  Hon.  the  Premier,  in 
speaking,  was  particularly  emphatic  when,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  the  tariff,  he  said 
we  should  discuss  it  independently  of  party. 
Sir,  he  was  a  little  contradictory  in  his  state- 
ments as  he  went  on,  for  he  laughed  at  the- 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R. 
Stout)  upon  the  ground  which  he  took  up  on  a 
memorable  occasion — I  think,  in  1884 — when 
the  tariff  proposals  of  his  Government  were- 
brought  down  in  this  House,  and  were  subse- 
quently withdrawn  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer.. 
The  Premier  said  the  other  night  that  he  would 
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not  have  consented  to  any  such  coarse  of 
:action  as  that,  and  that  he — to  use  his  own 
words  —  would  ha?e  put  his  foot  down,  and 
would  not  have  tolerated  such  a  proceeding; 
-and  yet,  almost  before  those  very  words  ceased 
.re-echoing  round  the  chamber,  he  told  us  in 
-unmistakable  language  that  his  colleague  had 
brought  down  an  almost  entirely  different  pro- 
gramme from  that  which  was  brought  down  in 
the  resolutions  in  connection  with  the  tariff, 

■  and  with  the  approbation  of  this  very  Premier 
who  told  us  in  such  simple  utterance  that  he 
would  have  put  his  foot  down  and  stood  firm 
'to  his  original  proposals.  But  he  now  sees 
^ow  circumstances  may  overtake  us.  Although 
-«* bluff"  may  have  done  very  well  when  in- 
structing his  late  chief,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  in 
«the  course  he  should  have  pursued  in  1884,  an 
entirely  different  course  is  to  be  pursued  in 
1895.  It  was  the  Premier  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  said  we  should  discuss  the  tariff 
upon  purely  independent  lines,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  independent  of  party ;  and  so  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  stated  that  there  should 
be  an  absence  of  party  in  the  discussion  on 
the  tariff;  and  the  Premier  again  went  on 
4.0  say  that  if  a  majority  of  the  House  chose 
to  alter  the  tariff  he  would  be  quite  ready  to 
•agree  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  do  so, 
f  eoognising  that  we  should  obey  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  SGDDON.— I  said,  ''  not  a  three-fifths 
majority." 

Captain  RUSSKLL.— That  is  a  joke,  I 
presume.  Sir,  in  connection  with  the  Alcoholic 
liiquors  Bill ;  but,  as  we  shall  have  that  before 
•us  in  the  course  of  time,  I  will  not  discuss 
»that  question  now.  He  then  went  on  to  show 
the  complete  change  of  front  that  took  place 
in  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  and  he 

•  endeavoured  to  get  members  of  his  party  to 
imagine  that  the  Opposition  were  unready  to 
go  on  with  the  debate.     What  were  the  sug- 

.  gestions  of  the  Financial  Statement,  and  what 
the  suggested  alterations  of  the  Treasurer?  We 
wanted  only  a  printed  list  showing  the  material 

■  alterations  in  the  tariff.  Without  that  list 
I  might  justly  plead  an  excuse  for  not  being 

•  quite  prepared  to  go  on.  What,  in  reality, 
was  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Premier?  Did 
he  defend  his  own  Financial  Statement  or  that 
of  his  Treasurer  ?      Not  a  bit  of  it.      Did  he 

-defend  his  own  conduct  or  the  conduct  of  his 
Ministry  daring  the  past  year?  Did  he  set 
forth  any  plea  whatsoever  that  his  Budget  was 

'  one  for  the  good  of  the  country  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.    But,  Sir,  we  had  a  dissertation  on  ancient 

ihistory,  and  that  was  all.    The  Premier  com- 

.menced  to  vilify — if  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word — the  party  of  which  he  himself  was  a 

.  supporter,  and  of  which  his  colleague  who  sits 

.  alongside  him  was  the  principal  Whip,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  at  any  rate,  approved 
so  far  as  voting  and  lobbying  could  prove  he 
4id  approve  of  it.  He  apparently  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  borrowing  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors, of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  sup- 
porter— namely,  the  Stout- Vogel  combination, 

.and  the  Atkinson  Government — had  been  more 
Captain  Russell 


lavish  in  expenditure  than  that  of  the  present 
Government.  However,  I  shall  come  to  that 
question  presently,  and  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  Premier  is  completely  wrong  in  his  asser- 
tions. He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  wrong 
and  unpatriotic  to  state  that  it  had  been  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  levy  the  land-tax  before  the 
ordinary  date  to  pay  our  interest  in  London. 
He  said  we  did  not  want  the  statement  to  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  we  were 
BO  hard  up  for  cash  that  we  could  not  meet  oor 
interest  in  London  except  by  levying  the  land- 
tax  before  the  time.  Sir,  who  is  the  best 
authority  on  this  question  as  to  why  the  tax 
was  levied  when  it  was?  Presumably,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  may  be  held  to  be  the  best 
authority,  but  on  this  occasion  we  must  take 
his  official  head — the  Premier — and  put  him 
in  evidence.  I  quote  from  Hansard,  where  we 
find  that,  although  the  Premier  now  objects  to 
people  making  such  statements  as  that,  he 
himself  was  the  person  who  first  made  the 
allegation. 

Mr.  SBDDON.— What  one  ? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— That  it  was  necessazy 
to  collect  the  land-tax  earlier  on  purpose  to 
get  funds  to  ^ay  interest  in  London.  Here 
are  the  Premier's  actual  words,  taken  from 
Hansard  : — 

'*  But  the  question  is.  What  will  the  posi- 
tion be  when  £600,000  is  wanted  and  we  only 
have  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  debentures?  That  will  not 
pay  the  £600,000  wanted.  Very  well,  I  say  it  is 
to  maintain  our  credit;  and  to  meet  these  just 
demands,  that  this  legislation  is  asked  for  at 
the  hands  of  the  House." 

There  we  have  the  distinct  admission  from 
the  Premier  that  the  very  words  he  says  are 
improper  for  any  person  now  to  use  were  in 
reality  first  used  in  this  House  by  himself  when 
bringing  in  and  asking  us  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SEDDON.  — We  had  power  to  issue 
£800,000  of  Treasury  bills. 

Captain  RUSSEL. — I  am  only  quoting  the 
Premier's  own  words,  which  he  now  accuses 
us  of  improperly  using,  and  I  have  given  his 
identical  words.  I  said  just  now  that  the  Pre- 
mier went  into  a  long  dissertation  on  ancient 
history,  and  he  drew  a  comparison,  which  he 
meant  to  be  unfavourable,  between  the  expen- 
diture of  his  predecessors  in  office  in  remote 
times  and  his  own ;  and  he  represented  to  us 
his  position — that  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt  during  the  time  he  has  been  in  office,  if 
one  may  take  the  words  of  the  Financial 
Statement,  was  only,  in  round  figures,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
table  which  proves  that  the  actual  net  debt  has 
increased  by  £2,291,109,  and,  although  I  will 
not  say  that  that  is  anything  approximating  to 
the  increase  in  the  public  debt  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Government,  still 
that  £2,291,109  represents  the  increase  of  the 
public  liabilities  since  the  Premier  took  office, 
as  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  Budget.  It  is 
not  in  reality  only  two  millions  and  a  third 
of  increased  liability  which  this  Government 
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•have  imposed  on  the  colony,  or  are  about  to  do 
:S0  during  the  present  year.  The  honourable 
gentleman  forgot  to  tell  us  that  he  imposed  on 
us  last  yeax  in  one  single  night  a  liability  of 
two  millions  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand; 
4uid,  although  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  not 
borrowing,  it  is  like  the  issuing  of  a  promis- 
vsory  note  with  your  name  written  across  the 
back  of  it,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
shall  have  to  meet  that  promissory  note  some 
•day,  although  I  hope  that  day  may  not  be  a 
very  near  one.  What,  though,  do  we  find  in 
this  Financial  Statement?  We  have  a  hint 
in  the  Financial  Statement  that  we  must 
Tenew  this  promissory  note,  with  something 
added  to  it ;  because  that  is  what  the  passage 
dealing  with  the  Bank  Assets  Company  looks 
very  much  like.  I  would  also  call  attention 
-that  the  Premier  did  not  allude  to  the  fact  that 
ihere  is  also  a  sum  of  £1,500,000  which  was  bor- 
Towed  for  advances  to  settlers.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  is  a  liability  imposed  on  the  colony — 
not  only  on  the  borrowers,  as  the  Premier  told 
us  the  other  night — but,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
"find  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  public  debt 
during  the  past  two  years  has  averaged  over 
£750,000 ;  and  so,  assuming  that  our  increase 
tliis  year  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the 
last  year's,  we  have  a  gross  total  of  liabilities 
incurred  by  this  Government  during  the  period 
that  they  have  been  in  office  of  no  less  a 
sum  than  £6,541,109.  Although  the  Govern- 
ment may  say  that  I  am  rather  stretching  the 
point  in  saying  this,  I  ask  any  sensible  man  in 
this  House  at  the  present  time  whether  these 
■are  not  liabilities  which  have  been  imposed  on 
the  country  ;  and  if  any  unforeseen  circum- 
stances or  any  misfortune  should  happen  to 
the  colony,  should  we  not;  have  to  meet  them 
in  some  way  or  another?  These  liabilities 
have  been  imposed  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WABD. — What  is  the  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  assets  ? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— What  assets? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— The  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance? 

Captain  RUSSELL.— I  do  not  know  what 
assets  the  Treasurer  alludes  to. 

Mr.  WARD.  —  The  assets  against  the  lia- 
bilities you  refer  to. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  believe  there  is  £300,000,  or  a  trifie  more,  lent 
under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  There  has  been  an  in- 
•orease  during  five  years  as  heavy  as  during  the 
heyday  of  the  public-works  expenditure ;  and 
what  have  we  got  to  show  for  it  ?  Nothing  at 
all.  We  have  got  nothing  to  show  for  the  in- 
•crease  of  our  liabilities  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
£6,541,109 ;  but  probably  that  is  the  dUSerence 
between  a  heavy  public-works  policy  and  what 
the  colony  recognises  as  a  self-reliant,  non-bor- 
rowing policy.  This,  indeed,  is  a  Government 
"Which  has  based  its  claim  to  public  support  on 
the  continual  assurance  that  it  is  a  real  non- 
"borrowing  Government,  which  people  now  begin 
to  perceive  is  all  nonsense  :  happily  that  idea  is 
now  becoming  exploded.  When  the  Premier 
"was  addressing  us  he  forgot  also  to  tell  us  this : 


When  he  was  comparing  the  amount  of  debt 
incurred  by  the  Atkinson  Government  with  his 
own  and  others  he  did  not  say  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  a  million  of  money  for  the  North  Island 
Main  Trunk  Railway  was  a  loan  incurred  by 
Sir  Julius  Vogel's  and  Sir  Robert  Stout's  Go- 
vernment of  £1,000,000,  though  it  had  actually 
to  be  raised,  I  believe,  by  Sir  Harry  Atkinson. 
There  were  liabilities  already  incurred  against 
that  loan  before  the  Atkinson  Government 
came  into  office,  for  which  the  Vogel-Stout  Go- 
vernment was  responsible ;  and  when  the  Atkin- 
son Ministry  went  out  of  office  they  left  the 
sum  of  £718,000  in  the  Treasury  to  the  Public 
Works  Account ;  so  that  the  figures  given  by 
the  Premier  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
debt  incurred  by  the  Atkinson  Government 
were  wrong  by  something  like  two  millions  of 
money.  I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention 
to  the  unfairness  of  the  interest  tables  which 
are  annexed  to  the  estimates.  If  honourable 
members  will  refer  to  them  they  will  find^that 
in  the  annual  appropriations  for  interest  this 
year  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £45,000  on 
account  of  the  million  and  a  half  borrowed  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  during  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Although  there  is  a  sum  of  interest 
becoming  due  on  the  1st  of  October  and  the 
Ist  of  April  you  will  find  no  allusion  to  it  in 
the  interest  table.  Therefore  the  colony  has 
been  misled  as  to  the  amount  of  interest  which 
has  to  be  paid  this  year  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  £45,000.  This  feature  is  running  continu- 
ally through  the  Statement;  there  is  a  con- 
tinual evasion  of  the  facts ;  and  we  no  longer 
know  exactly  what  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case  by  taking  up  a  public  document  and  read- 
ing it  as  you  ought  to  do  without  any  fear  of 
falsity  at  all.  Referring  once  more  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff,  it  was  distinctly  noticeable 
how  completely  every  member  who  spoke  from 
the  Government  side  was  particularly  hostile 
to  the  Government  proposals.  The  honourable 
member  for  Masterton,  sneaking  the  other 
evening,  said  he  had  heard,  little  commenda- 
tion of  the  tariff,  but  much  disapprobation  of 
it  by  merchants,  settlers,  labourers,  and  others ; 
and  then  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  way  that 
fairly  astounded  me,  seeing  that  he  is  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  that  if  the  duty  on 
tea  had  been  increased  to  Is.  the  working- 
classes  would  not  have  been  injured.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  always  preached  what  I  am 
always  ready  to  practise — namely,  the  removal 
of  the  duties  from  the  necessaries  of  life :  and 
therefore  to  increase  the  taxation  on  the  work- 
ing-classes in  regard  to  tea  by  Is.  per  pound 
would  be  very  wrong.  Surely  the  honourable 
member  for  Masterton  could  not  have  realised 
what  he  was  speaking  of.  What  would  it 
mean  ?  The  raising  of  the  duty  on  tea  to  Is.  a 
pound  would  mean  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  100 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  tea  at  the  least ;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  honourable  gentleman 
make  that  statement.  Then,  the  honourable 
member  for  the  Thames  said  this  :  that  the 
working- classes  should  receive  some  benefit 
from  ^hose  whom  they  have  placed  in  power. 
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and  he  could  not  approve  a  tarif!  which  was  not 
Iramed  on  the  principle  of  **  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number";  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  asked  himself  how  people  could  be 
benefited  by  paying  tea-packers  Id.  per  pound 
to  pack  their  tea.    The  honourable  gentleman 
knows  more  than  I  do  about  these   things ; 
but,  in  connection  with  the  packing  of  tea, 
what  is  done  is   this :  There   is  a  system  of 
tea-blending    by  which   one-sixth  quantity  of 
good  tea  is  blended  with  five-sixths  of  tea  of 
inferior  quality,    and  it  is  then  sold  as  tea 
of  good  quality.     That  is,  I  am  informed,  the 
process  called  blending  and  packing  tea,  and 
by  this  reduction  of   Id.  on  small  packages 
we  are  giving  a  special  concession  to  a  few 
o  Q      packers.    He  went  on  to  say  that  put- 
'     ting  money  into  large  enterprises  has 
proved  a  failure.    Well,   why  do  nob  people 
invest  ?     Why  do  not  people  put  their  money 
into  large  industries  now  ?    Because  they  have 
been'^frightened  by  the  continued  threats  held 
out  by  the  Government  against  capital.     It  is 
not  because  profit  cannot  be  made  out  of  in- 
dustries now ;   but  upon  every  occasion,  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  as  I  go  through  the  State- 
ment later  on,  threats  have  been  uttered  against 
capital.     I  will  show  also  that  there  is  again 
a  distinct  threat  held  out  by  the  Treasurer 
against  financial  institutions.     From  first   to 
last  a  system  of  terrorism  has  been  endea- 
voured to  be  set  up  by  this  Government,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  preventing  enterprise,  and 
that  money  is  being  locked  up  which  ought  to 
be  used  in  legitimate  enterprises,  simply  on 
account  of  the   continual   threats  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   But,  then,  there  was  the  antithesis 
to  his  previous  remarks.     He  said,  *'Let  the 
Treasurer  come  up  north,  and  we  will  show  him 
how  enterprises  have   been  successful  where 
the  Government  has  not  interfered."    There  is 
the  key  to  the  position :  "  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  interfered,"  there  enterprise  has 
been  successful.    Though  the  soft  and  kindly 
manner  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  be  plea- 
sant in  private  friendship,  as  the  financier  of 
this  colony  I  believe   he    is    doing    more  to 
injure  the  colony  than  anybody  who  ever  ad- 
ministered its  finances  before.     The  Minister 
of  Education  made  a  remarkable  statement. 
When  reading  the  Financial  Statement  we  see 
that  all  widows'  and  widowers'  estates  of  over 
£300  are  to  be  liable  to  death  duties.    The 
Minister  of  Education  tells  us  we  were  com- 
pletely wrong — that  no  estate  under  £7,500  is 
liable   for  taxation.    Will  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer tell  me  that  that  is  the  correct  reading  of 
his  own  Statement  ?   I  understand  the  honour- 
able gentleman  says  that  is  so,  though  it  is 
printed    quite   differently.     Then,  we  are  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  sum  of  £20,000  to  be 
got  from  the  widows  every  year.    At  what  rate 
must  poor  wretched  men  die  annually,  if  out  of 
estates  exceeding  £300  a  year  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer is  to  get  £20,000  a  year  I     Unfortunately 
time  goes  on,  and  I  must  leave  my  criticism  of 
the  various  statements  meule  by  speakers  which 
I  have  got  before  me.     But  there  is  one  point 
I  should  like  to   refer  to,  ini^smuch  <«a  the 
Oaptain  Russell 


Minister  of  Education  took  credit  to  himself 
for  great  self-denial  in  not  turning  Sir  Hany 
Atkinson  out  of  office  on  the  question  of  the 
tariff  in  1887.  The  Premier,  in  speaking,  led 
the  House  to  understand  that  the  tariff  of  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson  was  altered  very  materially 
by  his  opponents.  Such  was  not  the  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every  alteration  was 
moved  by  the  Government  itself.  I  was  oppos- 
ing the  Government  on  their  tariff  proposals  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  said  then,  as  I  say 
now,  that,  however  strong  a  supporter  of  a  Go- 
vernment I  might  be  on  ordinary  subjects,  and 
however  great  my  personal  friendship  might  be, 
still  I  would  turn  out  any  set  of  men,  whoever 
they  might  be,  if  I  could  bring  into  this  country 
free-trade,  under  which  policy  only  I  believe  it 
will  progress.  The  Minister  of  Education  said 
the  Protectionists  could  have  turned  out  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson  by  lifting  up  their  little  finger,, 
but  that  they  refrained  from  doing  so.  We  se- 
ceders  knew  too  well  that  had  we  turned  out  tbe- 
Atkinson  Ministry  we  should  have  had  a  more 
protectionist  Government  coming  in  its  place, 
and  if  it  had  come  to  a  straight-out  want-of- 
confidence  vote  there  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tion about  turning  out  the  Government  on  that 
occasion.  The  Minister  of  Education  said  he 
saw  in  the  tariff  the  promise  of  good  for  the  pro- 
tection of  local  industries  of  the  country.  He 
must  be  indeed  a  very  eminent  bacteriologist  if 
he  could  find  any  germs ;  he  would  require  a 
microscope  of  most  enormous  power  to  find 
any  bacillus  whatsoever  in  that  tariff,  or  in  any 
tariff  which  has  been  brought  down,  which  will 
grow  into  the  form  of  a  healthy  local  industry^ 
It  never  has  been  so,  and  if  time  permitted  me 
I  could  show — and  I  shall  do  so  on  some  sub- 
sequent occasion — absolutely  irrefutably  that 
the  protective  tariff  has  been  no  benefit  to  local 
industries.  The  facts  I  could  produce  are  so 
plain  and  convincing  that  the  most  determined 
Protectionist  who  ever  took  part  in  debate  in 
this  House  could  not  fail  to  admit  that  I  make 
out  a  very  good  case  when  1  say  that  on  no 
occasion  have  protected  industries  benefited 
by  tinkering  with  the  tariff.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wanganui  told  the  House  yester- 
day that  I  ha^  been  guilty  of  some  great  enor- 
mity when  speaking  in  Wanganui ;  that  I  had 
said  things  which  were  very  wrong  indeed  with 
regard  to  himself  ;  further,  that  I  did  so  in  his- 
absence.  I  was  profoundly  sorry  for  his  absence. 
I  went  to  Wanganui,  on  invitation,  to  make  a 
speech,  and  I  spoke  some  words  with  regard  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Wanganui  which 
he  disapproves  of.  Sir,  I  have  always  heard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  flatter  a  man  too  much. 
I  imagine  that  the  words  I  used  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  being  called  flattery.  The  honour- 
able member  appears  to  have  taken  quite  an 
opposite  idea :  so  what  amount  of  flattery  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know. 

Mr.  WILLIS.— They  were  not  intended  as 
such. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— I  propose  to  read  to- 
the  House  the  actual  words  I  used,  so  that, 
members  may  see  exactly  what  I  did  say : — 
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"  A  friend  of  his  had  asked  him  that  after- 
noon if  he  had  come  here" — to  Wanganni — **  to 
have  a  shot  at  the  sitting  member.  He  had 
replied  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  in- 
tentions. He  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  member  for  Wanganni,  and  he  would 
not  think  of  attacking  him  in  any  place,  more 
particularly  in  Wanganui,  for  the  reason  that 
Wanganui  had  judged  well  in  the  past  whom  it 
had  chosen  to  be  its  representatives.  Fox,  Vogel , 
Biyce,  Ballance,  had  been  names  emblazoned 
on  the  scroll  of  New  Zealand's  fame,  and  now 
they  had  added  to  it  the  name  of  Willis." 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
takes  exception  to  so  innocent  a  piece  of  chaff 
as  that,  he  is  too  thin-skinned  for  political  life 
altogether.  There  is  scarcely  any  member  of 
the  Government  who  has  addressed  a  meeting 
during  the  past  year  who  did  not  say  harder 
things  of  myself  than  that,  and  I  have  no 
ill-will  towards  them  for  anything  they  did 
^ay.  It  was  intended  as  a  joke,  and  was  taken 
as  such.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  sketched  us 
a  new  tariff  when  he  spoke  last  Tuesday. 
When  he  delivered  his  Financial  Statement  he 
brought  down  a  resolution,  and  subsequently 
brought  down  what  I  may  term  an  almost  dif- 
ferent tariff,  and  he  refused  tor  give  the  House 
a  copy  of  the  alterations  from  which  they  could 
form  a  correct  idea  of  that  revised  tariff.  He 
said  there  had  been  a  considerable  leakage  as 
to  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  tariff  proposals.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  leakage  took  place,  but  I  say 
that  Ministers  are  so  perpetually  surrounded 
by  hordes  of  satellites,  and  what  they  say  is 
beard  by  so  many  of  these  satellites,  that  it  is 
little  wonder  there  should  be  leakages,  and  that 
information  as  to  their  proposals  should  get 
spread  about  in  some  way  or  another.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  ofScials  of  the  Government 
are  capable  of  doing  anything  dishonourable  at 
all.  My  experience  of  them  is  quite  the  reverse. 
I  am  convinced  there  was  no  leakage  from 
that  quarter.  But,  knowing  there  was  going 
to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  those  particularly 
interested  looked  out  all  those  items  upon 
which  there  was  most  likely  to  be  an  alteration 
in  taxation,  and  acted  according  to  their  judg- 
ment and  experience.  That  I  believe  to  have 
been  th^  case.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  went 
on  to  say  that  I  should  describe  his  Budget  as 
very  long  indeed.  It  is  very  long,  and  I  need 
not  describe  it.  If  I  described  it  at  all  I  would 
describe  it  as  being  dreadfully  dreary.  It  is 
like  a  cheap  encyclopaedia.  It  contains  a  long 
rigmarole  on  every  variety  of  topic,  but  no 
truly  reliable  information  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. That  is  what  the  honourable  gentleman's 
Budget  is.  And  now  we  come  to  a  few  criti- 
cisms upon  the  Budget  itself.  The  honourable 
member  for  Palmerston  said  it  would  be  well 
if  the  honourable  member  for  Eden,  and  per- 
sons in  his  position,  would  cease  croaking,  and 
give  credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  I  notice  that 
was  received  with  considerable  approbation  by 
members  of  the  Government.  Let  us  then  take 
the  Statement  itself,  and  see  what  has  been 
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the  progress  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
what  great  cause  there  is  for  congratulation  in 
the  country.  I  maintain,  though  I  am  called  a 
poor  pessimist,  that  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  colony  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  our  prog^ss  has  been  orab-like, — 
rather  sideways,  if  not  backward, — and  that  the 
Government  have  done  no  good  for  the  colony 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  Treasurer 
says,  "  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  financially 
the  colony  occupies  a  strong  position.  The 
actual,  receipts  for  the  year  just  closed  have 
exceeded  the  estimates  by  £46,995  in  excess  of 
my  estimate."  And  that,  to  him,  I  suppose,  is 
a  sign  of  the  highly  satisfactory  and  strong 
financial  position  of  the  colony.  Now,  Sir, 
yrhat  are  the  actual  facts  ?  That  the  two- 
principal  items  of  revenue  upon  which  we  have 
a  right  to  base  our  opinion  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  colony  show — what?  An  increase?  No; 
they  show  a  steady  falling-ofi.  The  Custom» 
revenue  was  £85,718  less  than  the  previous  year, 
and  the  railways  earned  £22,799  less  than  last 
year,  making  a  total  falling-off  upon  the  two- 
principal  items  of  revenue  of  £108,517,  or  a  fall 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  year,  notwithstanding  thd 
alleged  increase  of  population.  Is  that  a  cause 
for  congratulation  ?  Is  that  a  sigu  of  a  strong 
financial  position?  I  may  be  told  that  thia 
year  was  a  year  of  unexampled  depression 
— that  the  prices  of  grain,  frozen  meat,  wool, 
and  so  on  have  been  very  low.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  were  told  that  the  progress  of  the 
colony  for  the  last  three  years  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation ;  but  what  do  the  facts  over  that 
period  show  ?  In  1890-91,  the  year  these  honour- 
able gentlemen  came  into  office,  the  Customa 
revenue  was  £1,625,270,  and,  the  railways 
earned  a  net  £1,121,989,  giving  a  total  revenue 
from  these  two  sources  of  £2,747,259.  For 
1894-95  the  revenue  from  these  two  items  was- 
as  follows:  From  Customs,  £1,569,784;  railways, 
£1,152,748  :  total,  £2,722,632,  or  £24,727  lesa 
than  in  1891-92.  Is  that  a  cause  for  congratu- 
lation ?  The  Colonial  Treasurer  went  on  to  say 
in  his  Statement  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
finance  which  he  had  to  contend  with.  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  there  may  have  been  difficul- 
ties in  finance,  but  those  difficulties  have  been 
accelerated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  what  do  we  find  this 
year  ?  The  estimated  revenue  for  1895-96 
from  Customs  and  railways  amounts  only  to 
£2,715,000,  or  £32,259  less  than  the  revenue 
from  these  two  sources  was  four  years  a^o. 
And  yet  we  are  told  by  the  Treasurer  that  tho 
oolony  occupies  a  strong  financial  position,  and 
that  it  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  the- 
colony.  When  we  know  the  national  debt  is 
steadily  increasing,  that  the  charge  for  interest 
keeps  growing — when  we  know  that  salaries  are 
increasing,  and  that  the  revenue  is  steadily 
diminishing,  where  the  cause  for  congratula- 
tion comes  in  I  do  not  know,  though  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  may  have  a  very  different 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  railways  are 
not  paying  us  as  much  as  is  set  down  here, 
because    the    present   Gt>vemment    has    now 
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credited  the  railways  with  **  services  rendered  " 
for  carriage  of  xxiails  and  other  non-paying 
services  which  heretofore  have  not  heen  shown 
in  the  accounts  of  any  Government.  So  that, 
AS  a  matter  of  fact,  but  for  this  nominal 
swelling  of  the  receipts,  they  would  have  been 
£30,000  less  than  the  amount  set  down,  which 
-would  have  made  a  failure  of  over  £60,000 
between  the  revenue  of  1891-92  and  that  of  the 
present  year;  notwithstanding  which  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  tells  us  he  ''does  not  share  in 
the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  prophets  of  evil 
who  afflict  our  public  life."  I  am  no  prophet 
of  evil  on  this  occasion,  but  am  quoting  from 
official  documents  which  show  the  position 
of  affairs  to-day  and  years  ago.  It  is  right  that 
the  country  should  know  what  the  true  position 
really  is.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  want  to 
put  incorrect  information  before  the  country. 
What  we  on  this  side  want  the  country  to 
know  is  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and,  until 
they  know  it,  cries  for  borrowed  money,  log- 
rolling, and  all  other  objectionable  proceedings 
of  that  nature  will  go  on.  But  when  the  work- 
ing-men of  the  colony  know  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  the  extravagance  of  Government,  then, 
unquestionably,  they  will  approach  the  mat- 
ter in  a  right  spirit,  and  recognise  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  economy. 
Another  evidence — and  it  is  amusing  reading 
— of  the  strong  financial  position  of  the  colony 
is  this:  The  Colonial  Treasurer  says  that  his 
revenue  has  been  affected  by  the  closing  of  two 
dry-goods  business  houses.  Does  he  believe  we 
are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  destitution  that 
the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  affected  because 
two  dry-goods  houses  close  tbeir  places  of  busi- 
ness? If  such  is  the  fact,  how  cheering  and 
confidence-begetting  must  be  our  position  1 
Why  pen  and  ink  were  wasted  in  putting  such 
nonsense  into  the  Statement  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  came  about  in  this  way:  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  sat  himself  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  on  either  side  of  him  had  a  short- 
hand reporter  and  a  typewriter,  and  said  to  the 
shorthand  reporter,  "  Take  down  from  me  a 
Budget  in  my  very  fastest  style"  —  and  we 
know  how  fast  the  honourable  gentleman  can 
talk — and,  as  fast  as  his  words  could  fall,  he 
poured  forth  his  Budget,  and,  as  folio  after 
folio  was  got  into  copy,  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  type-writer.  That  was  the  way  in  which, 
it  would  appear,  this  Budget  was  prepared. 
There  is  internal  evidence  that  there  was  no 
care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  no  correc- 
tion whatever  made.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
«ubject  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  That  was  fully 
exposed  the  other  night.  There,  Sir,  was  evi- 
dence of  how  completely  ignorant  the  Trea- 
surer was  of  his  own  Budget.  In  the  Minis- 
terial journal  of  this  morning  it  is  explained 
that  this  comical  bungle  about  the  Canadian 
tariff  was  the  result  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
some  official;  but  no  Minister  has  a  right  to 
deliver  a  Financial  Statement  without  making 
himself  master  of  all  its  details,  even  though 
it  was  some  official  who  prepared  it.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  not  time,  apparently,  to 
revise  his  own  work.  On  page  xxvii.  we  are  told, 
Captain  Russell 


**  The  consideration  of  our  revenue  for  the  year 
we  have  now  entered  on  has  given  me  much 
concern.  ...  I  have  estimated  the  revenue 
at  £4,195,800,  which  is  £86,196  less  than  the 
actual  receipts  of  last  year."  And  I  wish  the 
House  to  mark  this :  The  Customs  are  less, 
stamps  are  less,  land-  and  income-tax  is  less, 
railways  practically  the  same,  and  territorial 
the  same.  The  railways,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  credit  for  postal  and  other  services, 
are  less;  and  territorial  revenue  is  the  same. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  time  for 
congratulation,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to 
be  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
Bear  in  mind  always  that  interest  keeps  sweU 
ling  and  swelling,  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
leading table  put  into  this  Budget,  and  which 
I  say  ha.d  no  right  to  be  there  without  explana- 
tion to  the  unsophisticated  public.  And  then, 
what  is  the  true  position  after  all?  At  the 
end  of  the  year  we  are  told  that  there  is  to  be 
an  estimated  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
ture of  £9,857.  In  the  face  of  the  magnificent 
surpluses  we  have  heard  of  in  the  past,  that 
seems  indeed  a  very  small  sum.  But,  Sir, 
how  is  that  surplus  of  £9,857  arrived  at? 
It  is  arrived  at,  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
old  finance,  but  it  is  arrived  at  by  imposing 
£10,300  additional  duties  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  extracting  the  sum  of  £20,000  from 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  this  colony.  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  say  this :  that  the  finance 
of  the  Government  has  broken  down  alto- 
gether, and  that,  had  Ministers  carried  on  upon 
the  old  system,  what  we  have  said  all  along 
—  that  they  were  galloping  to  a  deficit — hea 
come  true ;  because  there  is  only  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £9,357,  with  £30,000  of  additional 
taxation  imposed  to  prevent  that  £9,000  sur- 
plus from  being  a  deficit  of  £20,000.  Sir,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  position  this  last  year  would 
have  been  a  most  critical  one  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unforeseen  and  lamented  death  of  vari- 
ous persons,  without  which  the  stamp  duties 
would  have  been  £30,000  less ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  revision  of  the  income-tax  returns, 
by  which,  out  of  shrinking  incomes,  £16,000 
additional  taxation  has  been  wrung  from  the 
people,  there  would  have  been  no  balance  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  even  this  year.  Sir, 
the  position  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  serious 
one,  and  to  afford  no  cause  for  congratulation 
whatever.  But  the  Statement  is  made  up  of 
all  sorts  of  queer  figures.  On  the  second  page 
of  the  Statement  the  Treasurer  says, — 

"  I  notice  that,  of  the  £50,000  set  down  for 
interest  on  Treasury  bills,  only  £38,985  was 
required.  The  difference  of  nearly  £11,000,  I 
think,  can  be  fairly  claimed  m  a  saving,  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
earlier  collection  of  the  land-tax,  it  became 
unnecessary  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the 
extent  we  had  originally  contemplated." 

A  saving,  indeed  !  I  should  have  thought  no 
person,  however  little  versed  in  finance,  could 
have  put  such  a  statement  into  a  Budget  as 
that.  A  saving  to  whom  ?  A  saving  perchanoe 
to  the  Treasurer,  by  which  to  make  the  surplus 
appear,  when  it  were  better  there  should  have 
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been  none ;  bnfe,  as  the  Treasurer  was  paying 
only  8|  per  cent,  for  money,  and  as  this  land-tax 
was  wrung  from  the  taxpayer,  the  poor  farmer, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  least  able  to  bear  it, 
bad  to  go  to  the  financial  agents  and  borrow 
the  money,  and,  instead  of  saving  £11,000, 
these  fcunoaers  had  to  borrow  at  a  cost  of 
^2,000,  for,  assuming  that  they  obtained  the 
money  at  7  per  cent.,  which  is  the  lowest 
sum  they  were  likely  to  be  able  to  get  it  for, 
on  overdrafts,  they  would  have  to  pay  £22,000 
interest  in  order  to  enable  the  Colonial  Trea-^ 
surer  to  save  £11,000.  That  may  be  a  saving 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Treasurer,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  farmers,  who  have  difficulty 
in  paying  their  way,  and  who  consequently 
were  unable  to  find  the  money  to  carry  on 
their  work  with,  and  were  obliged  to  discharge 
their  labouring-men,  were  the  persons  who  suf- 
fered, and  through  them  the  country  sufiered. 
There  was  no  saving  to  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  increase  of  interest  they 
could  ill  afiord  to  bear,  and  which  was  forced 
npon  them  in  a  manner  which  I  think  the 
Treasurer  ought  to  claim  no  credit  for.  Then, 
Sir,  there  is  another  cause,  I  suppose,  for  great 
oongratulation  to  be  found  in  page  xix.  of  the 
Budget.     The  Treasurer  says  there, — 

•*  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  -present  position  of  the  Bank  of 
Hew  Zealand  Estates  Company  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Honourable  members  are  aware 
that  this  company  owns  large  areas  of  land, 
•  which,  whilst  in  many  cases  suitable  for  closer 
settlement,  are  not  now  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Attached  as  the  company  is  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  advisable  at  an  early  date  to  seriously 
oonsider  in  what  manner  this  intimate  relation 
•can  be  modified.'' 

Sir,  at  last  we  are  beginning  to  get  the  truth 
on  this  point.  Last  year  we  were  told  by  the 
•Colonial  Treasurer  in  Hansard,  Volume  83, 
page  173,  *'  The  Assets  Company  is  indirectly 
associated  with  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand." 
And  the  Hon.  the  Premier,  at  page  490,  told 
us,  '*The  Assets  Company  have  not  depleted 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  ;  and,  further,  I  say 
that  from  the  commencement  the  proceeds  of 
the  company  have  paid  the  interest  on  the 
<lebentures."  Sir,  that  is  a  different  story 
from  the  one  we  are  getting  now.  Now  the 
'Government  are  apparently  anxious  to  shuffle 
off  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  which 
they  were  pleased  to  take  upon  themselves  last 
year,  and  now  they  wish  to  bring  together  a 
'Committee  of  both  Houses,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  no  longer  have  the  responsibility, 
which  is  proving  too  great  for  them.  But 
I  desire  to  tell  the  Government  that  they 
will  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  this  subjecc, 
■and  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  force 
their  Bills  through  the  House  this  year,  as 
they  did  IfLst  year,  even  if  they  blame  us  for 
want  of  patriotism,  or  for  a  determination  to 
•create  a  panic.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  tell 
us  that  the  bank  has  ramifications  of  all 
kinds;  we  are  determined  that  surprise  legis- 
lation   shall  not   take    place    again,     and    I 


tell  the  Ministry  plainly  that  it  will  be  of  no 
use  their  bringing  down  a  Bill  with  Uie  in- 
tention of  forcing  it  through  the  House  in 
a  single  night,  for  we  will  not  allow  such  a 
process  to  take  place.  Sir,  this  allusion  to 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  —  is  this  another 
sign  of  the  extremely  strong  financial  position 
of  the  colony,  one  on  which  we  are  to  be  very 
much  congratulated  ?  I  have  not  time,  unfor- 
tunately, to  go  into  the  question  of  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  except 
to  say  that  on  page  xiii.  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer says  that  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act  has  been  to  reduce  the  rates  of  interest, 
and  that  this  result  may  be  said  to  have  more 
than  justified  that  measure.  Now,  no  such 
thing  is  the  case.  If  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer will  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  a  large 
loan  company  in  this  very  town  he  will  find 
that  there  has  been  money  lent  daring  the 
past  year,  on  the  averskge,  at  ^  per  cent,  lower 
— I  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject — at 
^  per  cent,  lower  during  the  past  year  than  the 
Government  propose  to  lend  it  at  this  year. 

Mr.  WARD.— That  is  the  effect  of  the  Ad- 
vances to  Settlers  Office. 

Captain  RUSSELL. — I  defy  the  Government 
to  prove  that  that  is  the  fact.  Then,  there  is 
the  Treasurer's  boast  that  they  have  brought 
down  the  rate  of  interest.  Brought  down  the 
rate  of  interest,  indeed  t  Why,  the  prices  that 
are  now  advertised  in  Australia  at  which  money 
is  lent  I  have  seen  myself :  tens  of  thousands 
— I  believe  hundreds  of  thousands — of  pounds 
are  advertised  in  Australia  at  4  per  cent,  and 
upwards  on  good  security.  And  I  know  on  good 
authority  that  money  is  being  lent  on  hotel 
property  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  at 
5  per  cent. 

An  Hon.  Member. — Because  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— Quite  so.  Then,  what 
is  the  use  of  the  Gk>vemment  boasting  of  what 
they  have  done  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ?  There  is  another  paragraph  on  page  xxv. 
to  which  I  would  draw  attention,  and  it  is 
really  one  of  the  most  serious  passages  in  the 
Budget,  and  it,  unfortunately,  has  not  yet  been 
referred  to. 

"  I  propose,"  says  the  Treasurer,  "  after  due 
notice  has  been  given,  to  readjust  the  lend- 
ing-rates  of  Government  departments,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve  such  local 
bodies  as  have  funds  provided  from  these  insti- 
tutions for  carrying  on  their  finances.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  I  desire,  however,  to  point 
out  that,  unless  other  financial  institutions  of 
the  country  are  agreeable  to  conform  to  the 
system  which  has  been  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  any  un- 
due Sbdvantage  to  be  gained  by  them  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government  institutions  from 
the  colony's  action  in  lowering  interest-rates." 

8  30  Well,  Sir,  if  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
'  knew  his  business  he  would  know  that 
his  only  cause  for  fear  is  that  the  settlers  to 
whom  he  has  been  lending  the  money  will 
pax.  off  the  Government  before  they  want 
it ;  money  will  get  cheaper ;  and,  instead  of 
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the  Government  institutions  competing  favour- 
ably with  the  loan  companies  in  this  re- 
spect, what  he  has  to  fear  is  that  large  public 
institutions  will  lend  money  at  considerably 
lower  rates  than  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  will  be  paid  off  long  before  they 
expected.  But,  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  a 
wretched,  unmeaning  threat ;  this  is  one  of 
those  threats  I  alluded  to  just  now  when  I 
said  that  such  threats  to  financial  institutions 
and  capitalists  do  far  more  injury  to  the  colony 
than  any  pessimistic  speeches  by  any  half- 
dozen  members  of  Parliament.  Telling  the 
large  lending  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  proposes  to  regu- 
late the  profits  they  are  making— for  that  is 
what  it  means— does  more  to  restrict  the  flow 
of  capital  into  the  country  than  party  speeches 
could  possibly  do.  When  once  the  financial 
institutions  come  to  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment mean  them  harm,  it  will  act  steadily  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  capital  into  the  colony. 
Another  cause  for  great  congratulation,  and 
another  sign  of  the  great  prosperity  that  is 
coming  to  the  country,  is  this :  We  are  told 
that  the  land-for-settlement  scheme  has  moved 
steadily  forward,  and  then,  within  half  a  dozen 
lines,  we  are  told  this — and  I  hope  the  Minister 
of  Lands  will  be  able  to  explain  it : — 

"The  number  of  selectors  and  purchasers 
of  Crown  lands  during  that  period  was  2,631 ; 
but  as  the  conditions  on  which  a  portion  of 
the  lands  were  disposed  of  do  not  necessarily 
imply  occupation— such  as  pastoral  runs,  town 
sections,  and  miscellaneous  Iease.s — we  may 
deduct  these  and  still  get  1,984  selectors  who 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  up  lands  for  per- 
manent settlement.  The  same  figures  for  the 
previous  year  were  2,281.  This  shows  a  de- 
crease of  297  selectors." 

Here  is  another  evidence  of  the  great  pro- 
sperity which  is  coming  to  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Read  on. 

Captain  BUSSELL.— I  have  not  time  to 
read  on.  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  when 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  number  of  selec- 
tors is  297  less  than  it  was  last  year.  "  The 
above  figures  relate  to  all  classes  of  lands,  in- 
cluding the  Cheviot  and  other  purchased 
estates."  And  then,  by  way  of  sootbing  us,  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  there  is  this  remark 
as  compensation :  "  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  arrears  due  to  the  Crown  of  £8,788  5s." 
This  shows  in  almost  every  item  of  revenue 
a  falling-ofi — a  falling-off  in  settlement,  and 
a  larger  amount  in  arrear  from  the  Crown 
tenants.  Yet  we  are  told  the  colony  is  very 
prosperous,  and  that  we  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  continue  as  we  are  doing  now.  I 
shall,  I  am  afraid,  have  to  leave  all  question 
of  the  tariff  in  consequence  of  this  wretched 
time-limit.  But  1  will  draw  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  this  proposed  tariff  treaty  with 
South  Australia  and  Canada.  I  have  no  word 
to  say  against  federation.  I  am  a  Free-trader, 
and  anything  I  can  do  to  bring  about  free- trade, 
even  in  the  most  limited  sense,  I  am  prepared 
to  do.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential.  But 
Captam  Riissell 


what  do  we  gain  by  these  treaties  ?  We  are  to- 
gain — what?  Communication  with  the  great- 
colony  of  South  Australia ;  and  at  what  ex- 
pense ?  At  the  expense  of  our  trade  with  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  not  to  speak  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  seven  years,  if  it  means  anything 
at  all.  It  is  possible  to  give  notice  at  the- 
end  of  a  year,  out  the  intention  unquestion- 
ably is  to  enter  on  a  treaty  for  seven  years* 
Wbat  is  the  business  we  do  with  Australia 
and  with  tbis  great  colony  of  South  Australia  ?' 
Here  are  the  figures :  The  exports  to  New- 
South  Wales  in  1894  were  £500,765 ;  to  Vic 
toria,  £319,000 ;  and  to  South  Australia,  this  so- 
called  great  country,  £15,000  a  year.  And  the 
imports  were  exactly  on  the  same  lines :  From 
New  South  Wales,  £685,000;  from  Victoria, 
£692,000 ;  and  from  the  great  country  of  SouUi 
Australia,  £12,000.  What  is  the  trade  to  be  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  make  a  trade  under  suclk 
circumstances  as  this?  Why,  it  is  the  only 
colony  in  the  Australian  group  with  which  we- 
do  no  business  whatever.  And  the  tonnage  is  on^ 
exactly  the  same  lines :  the  tonnage  outwards 
to  New  South  Wales  was  last  year  over  200,000,. 
to  Victoria  65,000,  and  to  South  Australia  the 
magnificent  total  of  1,000.  The  same  arguments 
may  be  applied  to  Canada.  We  are  informed 
that— 

**  To  enable  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  it  is 
advisable  that  regular  steam  communication 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  esta- 
blished. With  this  view  an  agreement  between 
the  Canadian- Pacific  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Government  will  be  submitted  to  the  House 
for  approval." 

To  create  a  very  problematical  trade,  £20,000 
a  year  is  to  be  paid  to  a  foreign  company.  Is 
this  wise  ?  What  is  the  trade  ?  Is  it  likely  to 
be  anything  enormous  ?  This  was  the  colony's 
trade  for  the  last  year :  Value  of  imports — Bri- 
tish Columbia,  £5,670;  Canada,  £9,697.  Bat,, 
of  course,  we  know  there  can  be  no  loss.  As 
was  happily  expressed  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  Suburbs,  the  steamer's 
voyage  is  to  be  the  **  widow's  cruise,"  and 
as  the  widow's  cruse  did  never  fail,  bo  this 
source  of  revenue  will  never  fail,  for  widows  there 
will  be  to  the  end  of  all  time,  unfortunately ; 
but  it  is  a  very  great  pity  indeed,  I  think,  that 
out  of  the  widow's  pocket  should  be  filched  so 
large  a  sum  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  tbis  mail- 
service.  I  can,  after  all,  say  only  two  or  three 
words  in  connection  with  the  tariff,  because, 
of  all  ridiculous  things  to  call  a  tariff,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  this. 
We  have  here  no  attempt  whatever  to  reduce 
taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  flannelette,  on  hats  and  shoes,  and 
other  things  all  of  which  are  used  more  petrticu- 
leirly  by  the  poorer  classes,  there  is  gui  intention 
to  make  an  increase.  But  why,  I  would  ask, 
did  the  Treasurer  not  take  a  source  of  revenue 
that  was  ready  to  his  hands,  that  would  have 
done  no  harm  to  anybody,  which  I  believe 
would  have  provided  money  and  maintained 
the  revenue,  and  allowed  him  to  remit  taxation 
on  the  necessaries  of  life  ?    I  allude  to  the  beer 
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excise  duty.  Why  did  not  the  Treasurer,  instead 
of  bringing  down  this  wretched,  tinJcering  tariff, 
put  Id.  per  gallon  extra  as  an  excise  tax  on  New 
Zealand  beer  ?  By  this  means  he  would  have 
got  an  additional  £20,000,  and  been  enabled  to 
remit  the  taxation  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
There  is  a  proposal  to  add  6d.  on  imported 
beer,  making  the  duty  up  to  2s.,  or  eight  times 
that  on  colonial,  which  only  stands  at  3d.  per 
gallon.  This  extra  excise  would  hurt  nobody, 
and  not  in  any  degree  injure  the  colonial  trade 
in  beer.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  tariff,  but  I  shall  take  some 
early  occasion  to  bring  it  before  the  House,  so 
that  we  may  discuss  it  fully.  I  am  not  going 
to  move  an  amendment  now,  but  on  some 
future  occasion  I  shall  move  something  in  this 
direction :  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  should  withdraw  the 
proposed  alterations  of  the  duties  of  Customs, 
on  the  grounds  that  by  them  no  simplification 
of  the  tariff  is  effected,  few  anomalies  are 
Abolished,  no  relief  is  granted  to  anybody, 
while  extra  burdens  are  imposed  on  many,  and 
the  extra  revenue  estimated  to  be  received — 
namely,  £10,800 — is  not  commensurate  with  the 
•disarrangement  of  trade  which  will  ensue.  I 
am  determined  the  House  shall  have  a  fair 
•opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on  this 
wretched  tariff.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
in  any  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  Government, 
but  simply  to  let  the  country  see  who  are 
those  who  are  anxious  to  keep  their  pledges 
■and  vote  for  a  remission  of  taxation  on  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Such  a  motion  as  this  is 
necessary,  as  my  hour's  time  is  expiring,  and 
as  one  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  the  tariff  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  as  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  that  by  no  possibility  will  the  altera- 
tions now  proposed  improve  the  position  of 
local  industries.  Sir,  once  more  I  say  it  is  a 
great  pity  one  is  not  able  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  question  as  this.  There  are  many  subjects 
I  have  left  untouched  which  I  hope  on  a  future 
•occasion  to  deal  with.  I  say  now  that  in  my 
•opinion  this  Budget  itself  is  one  more  proof 
that  the  colony  is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
nnless  we  have  some  constructive  policy  in- 
stead of  the  policy  of  destruction  we  hear  of  so 
often  from  the  Government  benches  our  finance 
will  never  be  placed  in  a  proper  position.  The 
unemployed  and  the  poor  will  be  always  in- 
creasing and  there  will  be  a  lack  of  prosperity 
until  we  once  more  revert  to  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, of  progress,  and  of  common-sense. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Sir,  before  proceeding 
to  deliver  the  few  remarks  I  intend  to  make 
this  evening  on  the  Budget  now  before  the 
House,  and  on  the  various  speeches  that  have 
been  delivered  by  honourable  members,  let 
me  congratulate  the  honourable  member,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  good-tempered 
criticism  of  the  subject  he  has  made  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  If  the  speech  we' have 
inst  heard,  and  the  previous  speeches  you  have 
beard  from  the  chair.  Sir,  on  the  present  occa- 
.sion,  are  looked  at  in  an  impartial  manner, 
jthey  must  have  convinced  you  that,  when  the 


day  comes  when  we  have  on  these  benches 
an  elective  Colonial  Treasurer  he  will  have 
his  work  out  out  to  bring  down  a  Budget 
which  will  give  satisfaction  to  this  House. 
The  speeches  we  have  heard,  and  the  one  we 
have  just  listened  to,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  in 
how  different  ways  honourable  members  re- 
gard the  Budget  now  before  the  House,  and 
how  varied  are  the  opinions  in  connection 
with  it.  Sir,  I  expected  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me  would 
assert  his  position  in  this  House,  and  that  he 
would  lead  off  after  the  Colonial  Treasurer.  He 
might  have  led  the  debate  from  his  own  side 
of  the  House :  but  he  thinks  he  can  catch,  by 
the  resolution  he  has  just  read  to  us,  those 
honourable  members  who  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  Budget,  and  he  is  desirous  that  those 
honourable  members  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  lines  of  the  resolution  he  has  just 
read,  and  which  he  intends  to  move  on  some 
future  occasion.  But  I  expected,  at  any  rate, 
we  should  have  from  him  some  line  of  policy 
which  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
colony  than  that  which  the  present  Qovem- 
ment  is  proposing  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  shown  nothing, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  the  colonists  of  New 
Zealand  can  catch  upon  and  say  that  if  Cap- 
tain Russell  were  on  this  side  of  the  House  as 
leader  of  the  Oovemment  he  would  give  them 
a  so  much  better  policy.  We  had.  Sir,  just 
one  line  of  policy  from  him — that  is,  that  he 
is  going  to  tax  beer ;  and  before  I  sit  down  to- 
night I  will  show  what  that  policy  will  amount 
to  when  there  will  be  no  beer  to  tax.  We  have 
had  on  this  occasion  more  than  one  financial 
statement.  We  have  had  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  all  the 
tables  given  bv  the  Treasury  Department. 
Then  we  had  the  financial  statement  of  the 
senior  member  for  Wellington  City  (Sir  R. 
Stout) ;  and  I  say  it  is  a  pity  that  his  statement 
was  not  printed  and  circulated  through  the 
House,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  his  statement 
was  largely  assisted  by  information  received 
elsewhere  in  the  Oovemment  departments. 

Hon.  Members.— Oh,  oh  1 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Sir,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  on  this  occasion  all  I  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, but,  if  honourable  members  will  provoke 
me,  I  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  question  on  another  occasion,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it  at  the  present  time.  Now,  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  that  the  House  and 
every  speaker  before  him  had  failed  to  find  any 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  present 
time.  At  the  same  time,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  not  found  any  solution  of  the  question 
himself,  so  that  we  are  left  just  as  we  were. 
Then,  we  were  told  during  this  debate  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy;  and  I  certainly 
approve  of  that — of  the  statement  that  honestnr 
is  the  best  policy,  and  is  the  policy  that  will 
always  go  the  farthest.  And,  Sir,  that  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment;  and  the 
Oovemment  intend  it  shall  be  their  policy  in 
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the  future,  as  I  shall  show  before  I  sit  down  to- 
night. Honourable  members  have  been  very 
virtuous  on  the  present  occasion — very  virtuous 
while  speaking  in  this  debate — so  that  their 
speeches  will  go  into  Hansard^  and  will  bo  seen 
by  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  be  able  to 
see  what  they  have  said  in  the  House ;  but  I 
hope  those  honourable  members  will  show  the 
same  amount  of  virtue  when  they  come  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  to  get  moneys  for  roads  and 
bridges.  l!hen  we  shall  see  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  stick  to  their  policy  or  not.  Now, 
my  honourable  friend  spoke  about  the  Premier, 
and  twitted  and  taunted  him  with  going  into 
ancient  history ;  but  what  did  he  do  himself  ? 
Did  he  not  go  into  ancient  history?  Did  he 
not  go  into  the  tariff  of  1888?  I  think  his 
speech  was  based  on  euicient  history.  However, 
we  are  not  afraid  to  go  back  to  ancient  history. 
The  Premier  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said 
that  he  would  not  stand  what  the  senior  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  stood  when  he  was 
Premier  in  regard  to  that  tariff,  and  that  the 
alterations  the  Colonial  Treasurer  stated  they 
were  prepared  to  make  in  this  tariff  were  not 
vital  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government ;  and  I 
think  my  honourable  friend  stated  distinctly 
that  he  would  maintain  the  revenue  through 
the  tariff,  and  if  the  jrevenue  were  not  main- 
tained he  would  not  take  up  the  position 
thaff  was  taken  up  at  the  time  by  those 
honourable  gentlemen,  when  we  say  that  the 
Government  were  running  away  from  their 
policy.  As  a  consequence  of  that,  when  the 
House  met  in  the  following  year  the  revenue 
was  so  much  short;  and  the  troubles  of  the 
Liberal  party  commenced  from  the  moment 
they  began  to  run  away  from  their  own  tariff, 
and  the  result  was  defeat.  No,  we  did  not  find 
fault  with  the  action  of  our  leader  on  that 
occasion,  but  what  my  honourable  friend  the 
Premier  was  doing  the  other  night  was  draw- 
ing comparisons  and  showing  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  what  he  did  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  He  was  showing  that  what 
the  present  Government  did  was  done  in  the 
past  by  the  previous  Government.  He  proved 
to  this  House  that,  so  far  as  some  of  the  pro- 
posals we  are  now  making  are  concerned,  they 
are  exactly  what  were  carried  out  by  previous 
Governments.  Now,  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  also  to  fall  back  on  the  old  question  of 
the  land-tax  of  last  year;  and  it  is  plain  now 
that  every  word  the  Premier  said  on  that  occa- 
sion and  what  he  said  the  other  night  were 
quite  easily  reconciled ;  only  that  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  will  not  be 
reconciled  to  this  question  of  the  collection 
of  the  land-tax.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
trump-cards  they  have  used  during  the  whole 
of  the  recess,  and  whenever  those  honourable 
gentlemen  want  something  to  speak  about  they 
talk  of  this  question  of  the  land-tax.  Now,  we 
stated  at  the  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
stated  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  greatest 
proof  of  our  policy  was  that  in  the  collecting 
of  the  tax  at  that  time  we  saved  the  interest  on 
that  occasion.  Then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man went  on  to  show  how  much  we  had 
Mr,  J,  McKensie 


borrowed.  I  am  going  to  have  something  to 
say  with  regard  to  borrowing  later  on,  and  I. 
say  that  the  Premier  was  perfectly  right  the 
other  night  when  he  showed  the  immense^ 
borrowing  that  was  carried  on  by  the  Atkinson 
and  Stout  Governments  previous  to  our  taking 
office;  and.  Sir,  we  very  favourably  compare 
with  those  who  went  before  us.  I  think  the- 
honourable  member  is  very  unfortunate  when 
he  drags  up  again  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land. I  think  he  is  very  unfortunate  indeed 
in  touching  that  question.  The  honourable 
gentleman  talked  about  all  the  troubles  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Is  it  the  Liberal 
party  in  New  Zealand — is  it  the  Ministers  on 
these  benches — who  were  the  cause  of  those 
troubles  ?  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  our 
bitterest  enemy — or,  rather,  those  connected 
with  it :  they  were  our  bitterest  enemies.  They 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  keep  us  out  of  thia 
House.  We  were  persecuted  by  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  and  by  those  who  were  attached 
to  it ;  and  when  they  got  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land into  difficulties  last  year,  who  had  to  pull 
it  through  the  mire?  Why,  the  very  people 
whom  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  tried  to  keep^ 
out  of  this  House.  I  refer  to  those  people  who 
were  in  league  with  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
What  the  Government  did  on  that  occasioa 
was  done  in  the  interest  of  this  colony  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  colony* 
What  did  the  honourable  member  for  Hawke's 
Bay  say  on  this  subject  last  session  ?  Let  me* 
read  to  the  House  what  he  said : — 

'*  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  in- 
cur a  liability  of  two  millions,  which  involves, 
an  annual  payment  of  £80,000,  is  less  dangerous 
to  the  colony  than  the  appalling  disaster  which. 
must  come  upon  us  if  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land closes  its  doors  to-morrow." 

That  is  what  the  honourable  member  said 
last  year.  Did  he  raise  his  voice  in  this  House 
—did  other  honourable  members  raise  their 
voices  in  this  House  against  the  action  of  the 
Government  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Yes  ;  I  did. 

An  Hon.  Member. — We  were  deceived  as  Uv 
the  facts. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— "  Deceived  as  to  the 
facts"  ?  You  had  all  the  facto.  All  the  facta 
the  Government  had  were  brought  before  the 
House. 

An  Hon.  Member. — You  knew  it  ten  months 
before. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— We  knew  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  we  knew  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
was  weak,  if  you  like  to  take  that,  but  we  did 
not  know  that  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was- 
in  dire  distress ;  and  I  think  honourable  mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House  ought  to  he 
careful  as  to  what  they  say  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  party  to  which  they  belongs 
or  as  to  their  past  connection  with  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand.  And,  Sir,  do  they  want  that 
history  raked  up?  Do  they  want  that  history 
unfolded  to  the  peopU  ?  If  they  do,  they  can  get  - 
it  sooner  perhaps  than  they  expect.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  disclosures  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  and  if  certain  people 
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in  this  colony — those  who  held  their  heads  so 
high  in  the  past — if  they  wish  it,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  all  the  hlame  of  what  we 
hav&  done  in  connection  with  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand.  We  averted  a  crisis  in  the 
colony ;  and  it  is  all  very  well  for  honourable 
members  who  approved  of  it  at  the  time  to  get 
up  and  say,  "  Now,  why  did  you  not  let  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  go  to  the  wall  ?"  We 
hear  that  every  day;  we  hear  it  from  people 
who  would  have  been  ruined  had  the  bfuxk 
gone  to  the  wall  then ;  but  we  do  not  regret  what 
we  have  done  in  the  matter.  We  are  quite 
prepared  on  every  occasion  to  show  that  what 
we  have  done  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  but  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  colony.  Now  we  are  told 
that  by  backing  this  promissory  note  for  two 
millions  we  were  undertaking  a  liability,  and 
the  honourable  member  who  said  this  was 
perfectly  right;  but  when  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  put  its  name  to  the  back  of  that 
promissory  note  it  became  good  paper.  It 
was  worth  nothing  before;  and  this  transac- 
tion <  proves  beyond  a  doubt  to  members  of 
this  House  that  the  predictions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  altogether  wrong— namely,  that  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  could  not  finance 
for  itself.  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  has 
taken  up  what  has  proved  to  be  a  steady 
finance  all  along  the  line ;  and  the  facts  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  country  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  clearer  than  our  action  in 
putting  our  name  to  the  back  of  this  piece  of 
paper  for  two  millions.  It  proves  that  our 
credit  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Let  us  come 
now  to  the  advances  to  settlers.  The  honour- 
able member  said  that  £1,500,000  was  left;  and 
now  let  me  tell  the  House  this  :  that  one  mil- 
lion of  that  money  is  lying  in  London  yet,  and 
is  available.  It  is  not  spent,  but  we  have  it  to 
lend  out  when  we  have  good  security  to  show 
for  it  in  assets  for  and  against  the  advances 
that  we  may  make.  The  next  question  of  im- 
portance that  the  honourable  member  referred 
to  was  regarding  this  £300  of  exemptions 
on  account  of  the  widows.  The  honourable 
member  said  —  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
his  words  —  that  my  honourable  friend  the 
Minister  of  Education  the  other  night,  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  had  stated  that  £7,600  was 
to  be  the  limit  of  exemption;  but  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  was  speaking  entirely  of  what 
took  place  in  Cabinet  on  this  question.  I  say 
the  whole  question  was  discussed  in  Cabinet 
as  to  whether  the  £7,500  was  to  be  exempt, 
leaving  an  income  of  £300  a  year.  We  do  not 
go  and  print  every  word  in  our  Statement,  and 
now  and  then  there  may  be  a  word  left  out ; 
and  the  words  "  per  annum  "  were  left  out, 
although  they  ought  to  have  been  put  in.  We 
oannot  be  responsible  for  that.  I  again  say 
that  the  whole  question  was  discussed  in 
Cabinet  on  the  above  lines;  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  the  other  night,  when  he  was 
talking  on  the  subject,  was  speaking  entirely 
from  memory  as  to  what  took  place  in  Cabinet. 
Then,  again,  the  honourable  member  said  that 
certain  information  leaked  out  in  connection 


with  the  tarifi,  and  that  it  was  given  out  by 
some  people  who  surrounded  the  Ministry. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— No. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Yes ;  the  honourablo 
gentleman  said  distinctly  that  we  were  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  a  number  of  people. 
But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Are 
Ministers  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  people 
when  they  meet  them?  Does  the  honour- 
able member  want  to  lock  us  up  in  cells  from 
morning  to  night 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Yes. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— I  should  very  much 
like  to  be  looked  up  in  a  cell  in  order  to  get  s^ 
rest  for  a  day.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
that  inforniation  did  not  come  from  Ministers. 
I  refer  to  the  tariff  information  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Post  one  or  two  nights  before 
my  honourable  friend  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
made  his  Financial  Statement.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  can  accuse  any  of  the  present 
Ministry  of  giving  information  to  the  Post, 
My  honourable  friend  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion says  that  throughout  the  whole  of  thi» 
Budget  we  are  taking  credit  for  something  we 
have  no  right  to  take  credit  for.  Now,  looking 
at  the  depressed  state  of  the  colony,  at  the 
low  prices  of  agricultural  and  farming  pro- 
duce,  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  and  especially  when  we 
look  at  the  other  colonies  that  surround  us.. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  make  two  ends 
meet ;  but  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  has  done 
better,  and  has  been  able  to  make  both  end» 
more  than  meet ;  and  that  is  due  to  the  proved 
finance  of  the  present  Government,  without 
which  we  should  have  been  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  other  Australian  colonies  are  in 
at  the  present  time — continually  having  large 
sums  of  money  added  to  the  funded  debt.  That 
is  a  system  of  borrowing  which  we  have  not 
heard  anything  about.  It  is  a  system  of  bor- 
rowing which  has  gone  on  in  the  colony  in  the 
past,  and  may  probably  go  on  again  in  the 
future.  Sir,  I  say  that,  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare our  position  with  that  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, I  think  that  we  have  every  right  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  position  of  New 
Zealand.      Now  I  come  to  a  very  important 

g  Q  question,  and  the  most  important 
'  question  which  has  been  discussed 
during  this  debate,  and  that  is,  we  are  ac- 
cused of  adding  up  the  money  borrowed  and 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  colony.  We  have 
been  accused  of  having  claimed  to  be  a  non- 
borrowing  Government,  and  then  we  are  told 
we  are  a  great  borrowing  Government.  Let 
me  tell  the  House  that  we  have  never  yet 
claimed  that  we  were  not  a  borrowing  Govern- 
ment. Honourable  gentlemen  may  laugh,  but 
they  will  laugh  on  the  other  side  before  I  have 
done.  The  present  Government  have  stated 
that  they  are  not  borrowing  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We  have  not 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  dis- 
trict railways.  Can  we  be  accused  of  that?' 
No.  We  have  not  borrowed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  political  railways.  We  have  not 
borrowed  for  all  the  various  things  borrowing. 
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bad  been  going  on  for  in  the  past.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  loans  of  this  colony 
were  gone  into  carefully  by  a  Committee  of.  this 
House,  jou  would  find  that  in  the  past  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  has  been  borrowed  which  has 
been  utterly  useless  to  the  colony  —  borrowed 
to  purchase  political  support  to  the  parties  in 
power  from  time  to  time.  Have  we  done  that  ? 
I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic> 
tion,  we  have  not.  I  can  give  you  every  item 
lor  which  we  have  borrowed,  and  can  show 
what  we  have  done  with  the  money.  I  chal- 
lenge the  House,  therefore,  to  show  that  one 
flixpence  of  it  has  been  used  for  the  purposes 
1  have  referred  to.  We  have  never  passed 
A  Loan  Bill  such  as  has  been  carried  in  the 
past.  I  will  show  what  we  have  done  with 
the  money,  and  it  will  be  for  the  members 
of  this  House  to  say  whether  we  have  been 
wrong.  If  they  show  that,  let  them  make 
«uch  a  statement  to  their  constituents.  Now 
I  will  tell  the  House  what  we  have  done  with 
the  money,  and  it  will  be  a  fair  challenge  for 
members  to  get  up  and  say  that  we  did  right, 
or  that  we  did  wrong.  If  they  say  we  did 
wrong,  let  them  go  to  their  constituents  and 
fiee  what  they  will  say  about  it.  The  very  first 
thing  we  have  borrowed  money  for 

Mr.  SEDDON.— "  Kaised." 

Mr.  J.  McKENZlE. —  *' Raised  "  money, 
my  honourable  colleague  says,  or  borrowed 
money,  whichever  you  like.  The  first  thing 
we  did  it  for  was  to  purchase  land  for  settle- 
ment. That  is  one  of  the  purposes  we  bor- 
rowed money  for.  Do  honourable  gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
And  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  their  con- 
stituents and  say  that  should  not  be  done? 

Mr.  EARNSHAW,— Yes,  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Dunedin  City  (Mr.  Earnshaw)  says  he 
has  done  so.  Let  the  honourable  member  try 
again  and  see  what  will  be  the  result.  What 
is  the  reason  for  which  this  Government  have 
borrowed  money  for  that  purpose  ?  The  reason 
is  the  bad  legislation  and  bad  administration 
of  the  past.  The  reason  is  that  large  estates 
were  allowed  to  accumulate.  When  wd  took 
office  there  were  not  ten  acres  of  land  in  Can- 
terbury suitable  for  settlement,  unless  we 
bought  it.  North  Otago  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  and  all  over  the  colony,  almost  without 
-exception,  the  same  condition  existed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  bush-land  which  was 
of  no  value  for  such  purposes.  Who  were 
responsible  for  that  ?  The  people  who  gained 
by  these  speculative  purchases,  and  whose 
friends  sit  on  those  benches  opposite  ;  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Egmont  is  one  of  them. 
The  honourable  gentleman  belonged  to  th^s 
•side  of  the  House  once,  but  he  is  quite  respect- 
able now ;  he  has  gone  over  to  the  other  side  : 
they  are  of  his  kidney,  Sir.  He  got  into  this 
House,  and  then  turned  round  and  went  over 
to  his  associates.  Let  me  ask,  who  were  the 
people  who  were  responsible  for  the  present 
position,  so  far  as  the  land  suitable  for  settle- 
ment is  concerned  ?  Are  they  not  the  land- 
speculators?  are  they  not  those  people  who 
Mr,  J,  McKenne 


engaged  in  dnmmyism,  and  who  gridironed  the 
country  ?  Is  it  not  that  class  of  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  position  we  are  in  ?  What 
did  the  last  election  show  ?  Did  not  the  elec- 
tors say  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
land  should  be  acquired  for  settlement  ?  Of 
course  they  did  ;  and  has  not  the  Government 
only  carried  out  the  behests  of  the  people  of  the 
colony  in  borrowing  money  for  that  purpose? 
Let  those  who  say  that  is  not  correct  oring 
down  a  resolution,  and  say  there  shall  be  no 
land  purchased  for  settlement  purposes,  and  we 
will  see  how  many  will  support  such  a  motion 
in  this  House.  Another  purpose  for  which  we 
borrowed  money  was  the  purchase  of  Native 
land  in  the  North  Island  for  settlement.  Will 
the  honourable  member  for  Egmont  say  that 
irt  not  a  correct  thing  too  ? 

Mr.  McGUIRE.— That  is  correct ;  the  other 
was  wrong  altogether. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Will  the  honourable 
member  for  Patea  say  that  was  a  wrong  thing 
to  do? 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— No. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— It  is  not  wrong  to  buy 
land.  It  is  wrong  to  increase  taxation;  it  is 
wrong  to  borrow;  but  it  is  quite  right  to  buy 
the  land.  I  should  like  to  know,  as  practical 
men,  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  from 
to  buy  the  land.  Do  you  think  my  honourable 
friend  here  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  some 
means  of  communicating  with  the  powers  above 
by  which  he  can  get  a  shower  of  sovereigns  to 
come  down?  Let  us  come  to  the  practical 
point :  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money? 
You  must  get  it  by  taxation  oc  by  raising  it  in 
the  way  we  are  doing.  In  purchasing  land  for 
settlement  and  in  purchasing  Native  land  yon 
buy  an  asset,  from  which  you  will  get  interest 
for  the  money.  It  will  be  too  much  to  ask  the 
people  of  the  colony  to  raise  that  amount  of 
money  each  year  by  taxation.  It  is  quite  fair 
and  legitimate  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose. 
You  have  an  asset  which  will  yield  interest  on 
the  money.  Another  thing  which  we  borrowed 
money  for  was  to  improve  land  by  reading, 
bridging,  and  so  forth.  Is  that  a  wrong  thmg 
to  do?  We  were  told  that  this  ezpenditore 
was  not  paying  interest  to  the  Government.  I 
will  take  one  block  of  land  which  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  know  perfectly  well — the 
Waimarino  Block.  What  did  that  cost  the 
colony  ?  It  consists  of  417,500  acres,  and  cost 
us  £44,000,  and  was  worth  no  more.  We  com- 
menced to  road  it,  and  we  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  making  roads  into  it.  We  cut  it  np 
and  surveyed  it  for  settlement,  and  it  is  now 
worth  128.  6d.  an  acre— a  profit  of  £200,000  on 
our  expenditure.  And  I  challenge  any  one  to 
prove  that  these  figures  are  not  correct.  Has 
not  that  money  been  well  and  properly  spent  ? 
I  have  got  a  little  list  here.  I  would  ask,  how 
many  honourable  members  will  say  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  it  ?  We  have  during  the 
time  we  have  been  in  office  constructed  1,044 
miles  of  road,  costing  us  £261,000;  we  have 
improved  568  miles  of  road,  costing  £56,800; 
and  we  have  maintained  4,197  miles  of  road, 
costing  us  £188,865 :  or  £506,665  altogether. 
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That  is  more  than  half  a  million  of  money 
that  the  colony  has  found  for  roads  and  bridges 
daring  the  time  this  Government  has  been 
in  office.  Goald  we  provide  that  out  of  reve- 
nue? If  you  could  not  provide  it  out  of  reve- 
nue you  had  to  raise  it  in  some  other  way ;  and 
will  honourable  members  say  it  was  a  wrong 
thing  to  do  that  ?  Will  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Egmont  say  that  the  Stratford  Boad 
was  not  a  proper  one  to  make — a  road  sixty- 
six  miles  long,  at  an  expenditure  of  £41,808, 
in  the  honourable  gentleman's  electorate? 

An  Hon.  Member. — He  was  then  of  "the 
right  colour." 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— This  road  is  one  which 
has  opened  up  a  fine  piece  of  country,  and  it 
matters  nothing  if  a  man  is  of  *'  the  right 
colour  '*  or  not  so  long  as  the  land  is  made 
available  for  occupation  and  settled.  Let  me 
now  take  the  Clutha  District.  Whj? ,  at  Gatlin's 
Biver  eighty-four  miles  of  road  has  been  made 
-at  an  expenditure  of  £22,926. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— And  well  spent. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable  gentle- 
men says,  "  And  well  spent."  Did  he  tell  the 
people  last  night,  when  he  made  his  speech, 
that  the  money  was  which  borrowed  and  part 
of  it  spent  in  his  own  district  was  well  spent  ? 
Let  honourable  members  be  honest,  and,  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  borrow  money  for 
these  roads  and  to  tax  the  people  for  them, 
let  them  come  down  and  say  that  not  another 
mile  of  road  is  to  be  made.  Will  they  do 
that  ?  They  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Then, 
I  have  got  another  road,  that  from  Pipiriki  to 
Karioi,  thirty-one  miles,  made  at  a  cost  of 
4620,857.  Then,  we  have  got  the  Hunterville 
Boad,  thirty-nine  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £28,784 ; 
A  road  through  the  Makuri  Valley,  eighteen 
miles,  £8,540.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
roads  I  could  mention. 

An  Hon.  Member. — What  about  Patea  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Patea  is  well  looked 
■after,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  TANNEB.— What  about  Masterton? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— There  are  no  roads 
necessary  in  Masterton.  The  people  there  have 
made  the  roads  themselves.  What  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  is  this :  that  it  was 
necessary  for  these  sums  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended to  open  up  what  I  call  good  country, 
«nd  every  one  of  these  expenditures  I  am  pre- 
pared to  defend.  It  has  not  been  done  for  party 
purposes,  or  because  certain  members  sup- 
ported the  party  in  power.  Honourable  mem- 
oers  on  both  side  of  the  House  will  acknowledge 
that  they  cannot  accuse  me  of  having  ever 
shown  any  colour  in  a  matter  of  that  sort. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  open  such  lands  as  are 
worth  opening,  lands  that  would  yield  hand- 
some results  to  the  colony  whatever  district 
they  might  be  in  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  the  true 
■spirit  of  colonisation  is  in  opening  up  lands  in 
this  way.  It  is  a  truer  spirit  of  colonisation 
than  making  railways.  More  people  are  bene- 
fitted by  these  roads,  more  people  are  added 
to  the  soil,  than  would  be  the  case  by  making 
A  few  miles  of  railway  here  and  there.  Now, 
it  has  been  said  that  a  number  of  people  went 


on  the  land  and  left.  The  table  given  here 
gives  the  true  facts  of  the  case ;  and  I  ask  this 
House,  can  you  expect,  with  all  the  good  land 
in  the  colony  gone,  and  when  I  am  left  with 
the  remnants,  as  it  were 

Captain  BUSSELL. — Pomahaka  is  good,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Yes;  but  Pomahaka 
was  not  Crown  land — it  had  to  be  bought.  In 
reading  this  statement  the  honourable  gentle- 
man left  out  a  very  important  part  in  page  xiv. 
of  the  Statement.  He  left  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  491  members  of  associations,  who 
were  on  the  land  in  a  great  many  cases.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  let  me  ask  the  honour- 
able member  for  Palmerston,  and  I  would  also 
ask  the  honourable  member  for  Egmont,  if  he 
is  not  aware  that  the  same  thing  has  taken 
place  in  his  part  of  the  country.  If  you  add 
[  491  to  the  86  under  the  improved-farm  system, 
you  will  find  that  the  number  of  settlers 
is  larger  than  it  was  the  previous  year.  I  have 
said  enough  about  these  roads,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  money  was  spent.  It  is  for 
honourable  members  to  say  if  that  was  not  a 
proper  expenditure.  Another  thing  we  have  been 
accused  of  is  using  the  sinking  funds :  thi^  accu- 
sation has  been  very  conspicuous  in  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  Financial  State- 
ment. The  Government  is  blamed  for  having 
seized  the  sinking  funds.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber who  accused  us  of  seizing  the  sinking  funds 
afterwards  qualified  that  expression,  and  said 
we  had  been  *'  using  "  them.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  this  matter  we  have  been  carrying  out 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  We  have  been 
doing  exactly  what  other  Qovernments  have 
done.  Other  Governments  have  not  been 
accused  of  seizing  that  money  when  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  spent  under  an  Act  passed  by 
a  previous  Gk>vernment.  Will  the  honotirable 
member  for  Dunedin  City  (Mr.  Eamshaw)  say 
that  the  sinking  fund  was  wrongly  spent— that 
it  should  not  be  spent  ?  It  was  used  to  provide 
money  for  railways.  What  was  the  position  of 
the  Otago  Central  when  we  took  office  ?  It  was 
stuck  in  the  Taieri  Gorge.  They  could  not 
get  it  forward.  We  pushed  it  forward  as  far 
as  Hyde,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  work  under 
construction  which  will  bring  the  line  up  to 
Macrae'd.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  sink- 
ing fund  we  could  not  have  done  that.  There 
were  only  two  ways  by  which  it  could  be  done : 
either  by  this  sinking  fund  or  by  taxation.  Is 
the  honourable  member  prepared  for  taxation  ? 
Who  is  to  pay  it  ?  I  should  like  the  honour- 
able member  to  bring  down  a  Bill  imposing 
taxation  for  the  construction  of  that  railway. 
We  have  pushed  that  railway  on  with  the  sink- 
ing fund.  We  have  furnished  the  railway  from 
Greymouth  to  Hokitika,  and  that  line  is  now 
running,  and  is  not  the  **  white  elephant "  that 
was  predicted.  It  is  going  to  yield  revenue. 
Then,  there  is  the  Whangarei  Northward  Bail- 
way  :  was  that  a  bad  expenditure  ?  We  have 
got  to  the  confines  of  a  forest  of  20,000  acres  of 
the  finest  kauri  timber  in  the  country.  What 
would  our  predecessors  have  done  with  that? 
They  would  have  sold  the  timber  and  then 
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liave  sold  the  land  to  speculators ;  but  ^e,  on 
tbe  contrary,  have  got  the  timber  and  the  land 
as  well.  Is  not  that  a  proper  expenditure? 
Will  honourable  members  say  it  was  a  wrong 
thing  to  do  that — to  save  the  timber  and  turn  it 
to  the  best  account  ? 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Why  do  you  not  put 
up  a  Government  sawmill  ? 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— The  honourable  gentle- 
man wishes  to  go  too  fast.  I  am  coming  to 
him  directly.  Then,  we  have  finished  the 
Botorua  Railway  out  of  sinking  fund,  and  that 
railway  is  one  which,  I  venture  to  say,  will  do 
as  much  good  to  the  colony  as  any  railway  we 
have — a  railway  for  the  tourists,  who  will  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  in  visiting  the  Rotorua 
hot  springs. 

Mr.  T.  MACKENZIE.— Scatter  them  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Scatter  them  all  over 
the  country?  The  honourable  member  for 
Clutha  is  getting  very  uneasy — I  do  not  know 
why.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  him,  and  I 
am  not  going  into  Scripture.  Then,  we  have 
been  spending  this  money  on  other  very  useful 
public  works  throughout  the  colony.  We  are 
accused  of  using  the  sinking  funds.  Why,  Sir, 
one  would  imagine,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
this  House  in  regard  to  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment has  borrowed,  that,  in  place  of  spending 
it  on  the  roads  I  have  described,  instead  of 
spending  it  on  the  railways  I  have  described, 
we  had  put  it  in  a  carpetbag  and  had  it  on  the 
wharf  all  ready  to  clear  out  of  the  country 
with  it.  We  have  done  really  good  work  with 
this  money,  and  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  work  should  go  carefully  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  they  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary.  I  am  not  to-night 
going  to  refer  especially  to  the  land -for - 
settlements  question.  I  will  do  that  when 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Amendment  Bill  is 
being  moved.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
expenditure  that  has  taken  place  under  the 
Land  for  Settlements  Act  has  been  money  well 
laid  out,  and  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the 
colony.  Then  there  is  the  Cheviot  expenditure 
— that  was  well  worth  the  money.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Patea  made  very  adverse 
remarks  about  it  at  Napier  when  there  was  no 
one  to  contradict  him  and  no  one  who  knew 
anything  about  it;  but  let  him  go  down  to 
Chris tchurch  and  make  those  statements.  He 
would  not  dare  to  do  bo.  On  the  table  of  the 
House  there  is  laid  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Cheviot  Estate,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
no  sounder  balance-sheet  in  the  colony.  The 
rents  have  been  paid  up  almost  to  the  last 
farthing.  There  is  only  £12  that  is  kept  back, 
and  that  is  not  owing  by  settlers,  but  is  due  by 
one  of  those  squatters — one  of  those  wool  kings. 
Then,  Sir,  we  have  had  the  statement  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the  land  revenue 
is  going  behind  a  great  deal ;  but  who  owes  that 
money  to  the  colony?  Will  the  honourable 
gentleman  tell  me  who  owes  it?  Is  it  the 
village  settlers  ?  I  guarantee,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  will  come  down  with  me  to  the 
Land  Office,  I  will  show  him  that  it  is  the  squat- 
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ters — the  wool  kings — who  owe  that  money. 
And  no  wonder.  It  is  no  wonder  they  owe  it. 
They  have  had  hard  times,  and  I  pity  them 
very  much,  and  should  like  to  help  them  very 
much.  But  when  their  representative  in  this 
House  says  this  falling-off  is  a  bad  thing* 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  to 
their  interest  that  their  representative  in  this 
House  should  call  attention  to  it,  and  should 
accuse  them  to  the  Government  of  falling 
behind  in  their  rents.  Now,  Sir,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  village-settlement  scheme  of 
the  Government,  it  has  been  almost  wholly 
ignored  in  this  debate,  and,  further,  it  has  been. 
ignored  by  the  people  who  ought  to  have  de- 
fended it.  I  hope  those  people  will  listen  to 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  them  now.  We  have 
been  accused  of  doing  nothing  for  the  working- 
man.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have  done 
nothing  at  all,  and  we  are  asked  to  show  what 
we  have  done.  Well,  we  have  done  somethini? 
for  a  portion  of  them,  and  for  a  good  portion  of 
them  too,  at  the  present  time.  We  have,  since 
this  Government  took  office,  settled  on  the 
land  1,359  small  settlers;  939  of  these  are  resid- 
ing  on  their  sections,  and  the  population  thus 
settled  is  4,561.  Well,  Sir,  if  these  village 
settlers  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  way,  would  they  not  add  to- 
the  unemployed?  Where  is  the  honourable 
member  for  Wairau  ?  Did  he  take  the 
trouble  to  go  into  that  matter  ?  Did  he  even 
go  through  the  statement  that  is  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  inquire  for  Jiimself  if 
the  Government  had  done  anything  for  the 
working-people?  I  am  perfectly  astonished 
that  the  friends  of  the  working-man  should  not 
look  into  this  matter,  and  stand  up  for  the 
Government  that  has  done  so  much  for  them^ 
when  it  is  attacked.  Now,  Sir,  what  acreage  is 
it  these  poor  people  own?  They  own  33,804 
acres.  There  are  4,561  people  living  on  an  area, 
of  land  much  smaller  than  that  owned  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Wairarapa. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— No. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Well,  Sir,  I  think 
the  honourable  gentleman  owns  over  thirty-six. 
thousand  acres. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.— Not  half  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Well,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  the  honourable  gentleman  as- 
to  what  his  area  is,  but  I  know  he  has  three 
very  valuable  estates,  and  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
afraid  to  put  that  number  of  people  on  his 
estates.  Now,  these  poor  people  have  cultivated 
no  less  than  13,067  acres  of  that  area;  they 
have  got  advances  made  to  them  amounting  to- 
£25,778  18s.  5d. ;  but  the  most  gratifying  fact  of 
all  is  this :  that  they  have  paid,  in  the  shape  of 
rent  and  interest,  back  to  the  colony  £17,620. 
Well,  the  improvements  up  to  the  present  time 
on  this  block  of  land  amount  to  £92,834,  and ». 
deducting  the  total  amount  of  the  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  them,  that  leaves  a  balance  of 
£67,056  to  the  good  of  these  small  people.  Sir^ 
I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  talk  that 
the  Government  is  doing  nothing  for  the  small 
people.  We  are  doing  something  for  them  ;. 
and,  Sir,  we  are  prepared  to  carry  on  that. 
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system  I  and  I  sun  prepared  to  extend  it  this 
year. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — That  is  what  you  said 
last  year. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— We  have  done  what  we 
could,  but  we  were  met  with  difficultieSi  and 
difficulties  that  were  created  by  members  of 
this  House  insisting  upon  it  that  we  could  not 
take  land  near  the  large  centres  of  less  than  a 
thousand  acres. 

Mr.  TANNER.— You  did  not  buy  what  was 
offered. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Sir,  we  "  did  not  buy 
what  was  offered "  I  The  Government  could 
not  buy  the  land,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
man knows  that  as  well  as  any  one. 

Mr.  TANNER.— I  know  it  was  offered  at 
any  price  and  every  price. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— We  did  buy  at  some 
prices,  and  we  have  some  coming  into  the 
market  near  Ghristchurch  this  month. 

Mr.  TANNER.— Forty-seven  acres. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Well,  the  question  is 
this :  that  the  Government  did  its  best  to  get 
land,  but  the  House  provided  in  the  Act  that  it 
should  be  purchased  by  a  Board  entirely  clear 
from  the  Government,  and  when  we  tried  to 
get  the  Board  made  partly  a  local  Board  last 
year  the  House  voted  against  it.  I  wanted 
the  member  for  the  district  to  assist  -the  Go- 
vernment; I  also  wanted  the  chairmen  of  the 
local  bodies  to  assist  the  Government;  but 
the  House  would  not  have  it,  and  I  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  not  going  further  than 
the  Act  allowed  me  to  go.  I  have  done  my 
best,  and  will  do  my  best,  to  get  land  for 
settlement  wherever  I  can,  but  I  must  obey 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  this  House. 
When  a  law  has  been  passed  I  cannot  go 
beyond  it.  Now,  we  were  told  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  this  Budget  was  that  it  did 
not  go  in  for  the  **  wild-cat  schemes  "  of  last 
year;  and  then  another  gentleman  this  evening 
or  last  evening  said  that  the  absence  of  those 
wild-cat  schemes  was  very  objectionable  in- 
deed, and  that  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  needed 
— that  we  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  that  it  was  a 
pessimistic  Budget.  -'^Hear,  hear,"  says  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  he  comes  on  these  benches  we 
shall  get  schemes  satisfactory  to  all,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  what  we  should  want  somebody 
to  keep  the  brake  on.  I  do  not  say  but  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  sometimes  cer- 
tain very  progressive  people.  We  are  apt  to 
get  into  a  rut ;  and  to  have  people  who  will  pull 
us  ahead  is  sometimes  very  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  these  wild-cat 
schemes.  They  were  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
One  of  them  was  the  advances  to  settlers ;  one 
was  the  Consols ;  another  was  the  purchase  of 
Native  lands;  and  another  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  settlement.  These  were  the  wild- 
oat  schemes. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.  — We  clipped  their 
claws. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Sir,  what  would  the 
honourable  gentleman's  policy  be  like?  The 
honourable  member  for  Patea  told  us  the  other 


night  that  the  country  would  never  progress 
until  confidence  was  restored  —  confidence 
must  be  restored  ;  and  we  had  the  same  thing^ 
from  the  honourable  member  for  Hawke's  Bay 
to-night.  How  is  it  to  be  restored  ?  By  get- 
ting the  Government  off  these  benches — that  is 
the  first  plank  in  restoring  confidence  to  the 
country.  And  what  will  they  do  when  they 
get  this  done  ?  They  will  repeal  certain  Bills. 
Both  these  honourable  gentlemen  during  the 
recess  condemned  all  sorts  of  land -systems 
except  purchasing  for  cash,  and  if  they  get 
on  to  these  benches  they  will  repeal  the  Land 
Act.  I  can  find  in  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech  where  he  stated  that  the  only  satisfac- 
tory scheme  of  disposal  of  the  land  was  the 
freehold. 

Mr.  G.  HUTCHISON.— The  option  of  free- 
hold — certainly. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— Well,  Sir,  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  comes  over  here  we 
may  look  out  for  a  repeal  of  the  Land  Act. 
Then  would  come  the  repeal  of  the  Land- tax 
and  Income-tax  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Native- 
land  Purchase  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry Act.  A  number  of  those  Acts  were  passed 
by  the  Government  which  I  know  have  been 
very  much  opposed  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  I  should  be  quite  prepared 
to  find  them  repealed.  The  Advances  to- 
Settlers  Act  would  be  repealed  also.  That 
would  be  part  of  their  programme,  but  not  all. 
Well,  the  Grovemment  are  to  be  got  off  these 
benches  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  this 
House,  and  we  are  to  have  another  Gk)vem- 
ment  constituted.  Now,  what  will  be  its  con- 
stitution ?  The  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  is  to  be  leader  of  the  House  and  Premier. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  join 
him  in  a  coalition  Government  as  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Defence.  Then, 
there  is  the  honourable  membe;:  for  Patea :  he 
came  into  the  House  on  the  cry  of  Liberal- 
ism ;  he  was  twice  opposed  by  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite,  and  was  returned 
at  last  in  the  Liberal  interest;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  got  in,  like  the  honourable  member  for 
Egmont  he  turned  his  coat.  The  honourable 
member  for  Patea  cannot  be  left  out,  and  he  is 
to  be  Treasurer  in  the  new  Ministry.  Then,  you 
have  as  Minister  of  Labour,  Public  Works,  and 
Railways  the  honourable  member  for  Dunedin 
City  (Mr.  Earnshaw).  It  is  going  to  be  a  coali- 
tion Cabinet — three  parties  are  to  be  united 
together  ;  and  the  senior  member  for  Welling- 
ton City  must  take  his  only  follower  with  him. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honourable  member  for 
Patea,  he  has  no  follower.  Then,  Auckland 
cannot  be  left  out,  and  as  Minister  of  Lands- 
we  have  the  honourable  member  for  Waite- 
mata. 

An  Hon.  Membeb. — Mr.  Mitchelson. 

Mr.  J.  McKENZIE.— No ;  I  understand  Mr. 
Mitchelson  would  not  join  the  Ministry.  Then, 
Mr.  Hone  Heke  will  take  Mr.  Carroll's  place,  and 
the  little  Doctor  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  Upper 
House.  Now  I  will  give  you  their  policy,  for  that 
is  very  important :  No  more  borrowing  on  the 
sly :  we  shall  have  open  borrowing  in  daylight 
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in  the  London  market ;  and  the  first  loan  will 
be  five  millions — one  million  to  be  given  to  the 
Otago  Central,  another  million  to  the  Midland 
Bailvvay,  another  for  the  North  Island  Main 
Trunk  line,  and  another  million  will  be  scat- 
tered. My  honourable  friend,  with  his  Roxburgh 
Bailway,  will  come  in  for  a  share,  the  honourable 
onember  for  Glutha  will  get  a  share,  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Mataura  will  get  his 
Seaward  Bush  Railway.  That  is  four  millions. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  other  million  ?  It 
is  to  found  four  universities  for  New  Zealand. 
One  is  to  be  erected  in  Wellington  at  the  ex- 
pense of  £50,000,  and  £200,000  is  to  be  used  as 
an  endowment  to  pay  the  professors.  This 
expenditure  is  to  cover  five  years — the  exact 
term  of  office  of  the  Ministry — one  million  per 
annum  ;  and  that  will  go  a  long  way  past  any- 
thing we  have  done  on  the  sly.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Patea  and  the  leader  of  the 
•Opposition  told  the  House  that  to  secure  con- 
fidence in  the  country  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  Government  out,  and  they  will  do  it  as 
soon  as  they  can,  and  as  soon  as  the  House 
will  aid  them ;  but,  looking  round  and  taking 
stock  of  the  House  while  he  was  speaking,  I 
•do  not  think  many  members  were  in  accord 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  I  looked  round  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  members  who  looked 
•desirous  of  going  over  to  embrace  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  I  could  not  see  any 
one;  the  nearest  to  that  was  the  honourable 
member  for  Riccarton.  I  venture  to  say  I 
have  shown  to-night  that  the  money  which  the 
•Government  is  accused  of  borrowing  in  the 
past  during  the  time  they  have  been  in  office 
has  been  very  well  spent.  Honourable  mem- 
bers have  admitted  that  this  is  so ;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  regret  in  our  having  done  what  we 
•did.  Let  me  point  this  out :  that  there  is 
no  use  talking  in  high-flowing  terms  of  non- 
borrowing  and  reduced  taxation,  when  you 
are  determined  that  the  colonisation  of  the 
country  is  to  go  on.  In  my  opinion  the  colo- 
nisation of  the  country  is  above  party,  and 
above  everything.  The  great  cry  on  the  one 
band  is  that  we  are  not  doing  it  fast  enough. 
I  admit  that;  but  I  ask  those  who  say  that  to 
look  at  the  great  trouble  we  have  in  getting 
land,  and  the  means  we  have  adopted  to  open 
it  up,  and  when  they  take  this  into  considera- 
tion they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  not  so  bad  as  we  are  painted. 

Mr.  FRASER.— Sir,  I  think,  after  the  speech 
that  we  have  just  listened  to,  the  honourable 
gentlemen  who  occupy  those  benches  can  never 
again  boast  that  they  are  a  non-borrowing  Go- 
vernment. The  Minister  of  Lands  has  not 
used  the  word  *' raised";  he  was  satisfied  to 
use  the  word  '*  borrowing."  Last  session  they 
were  very  tender  indeed  about  that  word,  and 
would  not  allow  us  on  any  occasion  to  use  it : 
it  was  all  '*  raising."  They  were  always  posing 
before  the  country  as  a  non-borrowing  Govern- 
ment. The  works  which  they  had  carried  out 
they  professed,  at  any  rate,  to  have  constructed 
out  of  revenue.  I  remember,  before  I  came  to 
4his  House,  before  the  last  general  election 
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took  place,  there  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers a  speech  by  the  Premier.  The  Govern- 
ment had  just  purchased  the  Cheviot  Estate, 
and  in  that  speech  it  was  asserted  that  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  paid  for  out  of  reveiMie. 
Well,  now,  I  would  ask  the  House  whether  that 
is  a  fact.  Why,  we  have  before  us  in  this  very 
Statement  the  proof  that  £250,000  has  been 
borrowed  for  that  purpose,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
has  been  inscribed,  and  added  to  the  permanent 
debt  of  the  colony.  The  Minister  of  Lands  also 
complained  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
did  not  formulate  a  policy :  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Opposition  to 
formulate  a  policy;  their  business  is  to  criti- 
cize :  but  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  take 
their  places  there,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you 
will  know  what  their  policy  will  be.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  a  much  better  policy  than 
the  one  enunciated  by  these  gentlemen.  In 
answer  to  the  question  about  the  interest  to 
be  provided  for  the  million  and  a  half  borrowed 
for  advances  to  settlers,  it  was  stated  that 
a  million  of  that  money  was  still  in  Lon- 
don. Well,  I  may  say  that  I  am  sure  every 
honourable  member  in  this  House  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is  earning.  Is  it  earning  as 
much  as  it  is  costing  us  ?  I  think  the  reply  to 
that  question  was  not  satisfactory.  Another 
point  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  the  statement 
which  the  last  speaker  made  about  the  Otago 
Central  Railway,  and  the  statement  made  by 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  at  the  beginning  ot 
this  year  at  the  social  gathering  in  Dunedin 
before  he  went  Home — namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  completed  so  many  miles  of  the 
Otago  Central.  Sir,  we  were  told  just  now 
that  when  the  Government  came  into  power 
they  found  the  Otago  Central  in  a  gorge.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  When  they  came  into  power 
the  Otago  Central  was  finished  two  miles  be- 
yond Middlemarch.  It  was  not  opened  for 
traffic,  but  it  was  completed ;  and  the  reason  it 
was  not  opened  was  that  the  Public  Works 
Department  required  to  take  ballast  -  wagons 
along  the  line,  and  they  were  informed  by 
the  Railway  Commissioners  that  if  the  line 
was  handed  over  to  them  they  would  have  to 
charge  for  running  these  wagons.  These  are 
the  facts.  I  see  the  Premier  shaking  bis  head, 
but  I  have  the  public  records  of  the  colony 
to  prove  it.  The  line  was  opened  to  Middle- 
march  on  the  14th  of  May,  1891  —  that  is, 
about  two  months  after  they  came  into  power. 
All  I  have  to  say  is,  if  the  Government  could 
complete  a  line  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  two 
months  they  have  done  that  which  no  other 
Government  has  succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  one 
of  those  characteristic  statements  which  the 
Government  are  always  making,  always  appeal- 
ing to  the  gallery.  Well,  Sir,  several  honour- 
able members  last  night---one  of  them  being  a 
Minister— took  upon  themselves  to  defend  the 
statement  made  by  the  Treasurer  in  London 
in  regard  to  the  unpledged  securities.  Let  me 
here  say  I  had  no  intention  of  referring  to  that 
statement  at  all,  and  should  not  do  so  had  it 
not  been  for  those  honourable  gentlemen  tot- 
ting our  side  with  the  fact  that  the  only  reason 
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why  we  bluned  the  Colonial  Treasurer  was 
that  he  has  been  so  suocessf  al.  We  blamed  hun 
for  making  what  we  considered  a  highly  im- 
proper statement.  His  own  admissions  justified 
our  oriticism.  But  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  whole  business  again.  The  Treasurer  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  confessed  his  error,  and, 
if  no  other  excuse  presented  itself  to  him,  to 
have  adopted  the  one  made  by  the  man  who 
stole  some  ducks.  Does  the  honourable  gentle- 
man know  the  story?  If  he  does  not,  I  will 
tell  him. 

Mr.  WARD.— I  know  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.— WeU,  I  will  tell  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House.  A  man  was  arrested 
for  stealing  ducks,  and  was  brought  before 
the  Magistrate.  The  case  was  proved,  as  the 
man  had  been  caught  red-handed.  When  he 
was  asked  by  the  Magistrate  what  excuse  he 
had  to  give  for  his  conduct,  all  he  could  say 
was,  **Well,  your  Honour,  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  those  confounded  ducks."  I  am 
sure,  Sir,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  wishes  as 
heartily  that  he  had  never  made  use  of  that 
statement;  so  also  do  his  colleagues  and 
supporters.  I  was  rather  amused,  while  this 
debate  has  been  going  on,  to  find  how  many 
candid  friends  this  Government  has  got.  I 
listened  to  several  speeches  from  their  sup- 
porters, which  were  really  more  condemnatory 
of  the  Budget  than  anything  that  has  com6 
from  our  side  of  the  House.  I  suppose  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  word  has  gone 
round,  **  You  can  say  what  you  like,  provided 
you  vote  all  right  when  it  comes  to  the  point." 

Hon.  MEMBEBS.—Oh ! 

Mr.  FRASER.— It  is  very  fine  to  say  "  Oh !  *' 
but  we  find  constantly  in  this  House  that 
honourable  members  get  up  and  condemn  cer- 
tain Government  measures;  but,  when  the 
division- bell  rings,  do  we  find  them  free  to 
vote  on  that  particular  subject  ?  But  there  is 
no  doubt  there  is  one  subject  upon  which  the 
Government  feels  it  would  not  do  to  put  its  foot 
down,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  tariff. 
That  is  why  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  when  he 
opened  this  debate  on  Tuesday  last,  told  us  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  amendment ; 
for  that  is  what  it  amounted  to.  Can  any  one 
doubt  it  ? 

Mr.  WARD. — Any  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  ERASER.— Well,  Sir,  we  will  not  quibble 
about  words.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Treasurer 
is  prepared  to  accept  any  amendment  which 
this  House  chooses  to  propose  in  the  tariff, 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  one 
topic  upon  which  the  House  will  not  submit 
to  dictation.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
tariff  should  not  be  made  a  question  of  party  at 
all — that  both  sides  of  the  House  should  do 
their  best  to  make  it  a  good  one.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  something  better  from 
those  honourable  gentlemen;  and  for  this 
reason :  They  have  always  boasted  that  they 
are  a  Government  with  a  policy.  Where  is 
their  policy  with  regard  to  this  tariff?  If  they 
have  a  policy,  let  them  stick  to  it.  It  is  not 
right  to  throw  their  Tariff  Bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  be  torn  to  pieces.    If  the  measure 


is  not  a  satisfactory  one  the  best  thing  they  cai^ 
do  is  to  take  it  back  and  amend  it,  and  not 
leave  it  here  to  be  torn  and  mangled  by  friends 
and  foes.  That  is  certainly  not  a  proof  that 
they  are  a  Government  with  a  policy.  I  am 
not  going  into  the  whole  of  the  particulars  of 
the  alleged  saving  of  £11,000  in  consequence  of 
the  raising  of  the  land-tax  before  it  was  due; 
but  I  would  ask,  why  was  that  statement  made  ? 
Simply  because  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
about  this  land-tax,  and  the  Treasurer  wishes  to* 
show  that  he  was  justified  in  the  course  he  had 
taken.  Can  he  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
anybody  in  the  House,  or  anybody  in  the  coun- 
try, who  chooses  to  examine  the  position  will 
believe  that  £11,000  was  saved?  Why,  it  is 
simply  ridiculous.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  saved  much  over  £8,000. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Government  all  through  this  State* 
ment :  playing  to  the  galleries,  always  playing 
to  the  galleries.  Then,  again,  in  the  table  of  ex- 
penditure and  receipts  what  do  we  find  ?  We 
see  that  the  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
last  year  is  something  like  £168,000  less  than 
the  former  year,  but  there  is  no  explanation,  no 
information  whatever.  Now,  I  maintain  that 
the  Budget,  with  all  its  details,  is  intended  as 
much  for  the  public  as  for  this  House  ;  and, 
although  members  of  this  House  who  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the 
various  loans  understand  perfectly  well  what- 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  how  many  people  out- 
side of  the  House  take  that  trouble  ?  How 
many  have  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  in- 
quire into  the  statements  appearing  in  the 
Budget?  This  particular  statement  as  to  the 
lessened  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
can  only  convey  one  impression  to  the  colony — 
that  is,  that  the  Treasurer  did  save  this  sum- 
by  some  stroke  of  finance.  It  does  not  amount 
to  any  saving,  seeing  that  a  week  later  the 
Treasurer  admitted  that  there  was  no  saving. 
Of  course  there  weis  no  real  saving ;  it  simply 
meant  that  so  much  less  paper  had  been  issued. 
I  come  now  to  anolher  question  which  I  think 
is  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  I 
intend  to  deal  with  a  little  more  fully  than  the 
others — namely,  the  proposal  of  the  Treasurer 
to  take  the  sinking  funds  belonging  to  the  Go- 
vernment loans  to  local  bodies.  This  subject- 
has  been  touched  on  by  other  honourable  mem- 
bers, but  I  want  to  explain  to  the  House 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  think 
that  the  House  and  the  country  ought  to  know 
it.  All  local  bodies  that  have  borrowed  under 
the  Act  of  1886  have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
for  twenty-six  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
term  their  debt  is  extinguished.  The  difference 
between  5  per  cent,  and  the  rate  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  pay  for  the  money  to  lend  was  to  • 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  loan,  the  balance  to  be  provided  by  the 
consolidated  revenue.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  Act  of  1886.  Now,  not  one  sixpence 
was  paid  into  a  Sinking  Fund  Account  by  any 
Administration  up  to  1891,  when  Mr.  Ballance 
placed  over  £8,000  on  the  estimates  for  this 
purpose;  prior  to  this  all  sinking  funds  were* 
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^qaietly  pooketed.    The  Government  Loans  to 
Local  Bodies  Act  of  1892  provided  that  there 
should  be  paid  into  a  Sinking  Fund  Account — 
first,  from  Consolidated  Fund,  1^  per  cent,  on 
•all  outstanding  loans ;  second,  from  the  Land 
Assurance  Fund,  i  per  cent,  on  all  outstanding 
loans.    This  was  the  position  of  these  loans  on 
the  31st  March,  1896  :— 

£ 
Direct  loans  to  local  bodies  . .     647,792 

Loeuis  to  Lands  and  Survey  Depart- 
ment    ..  ..  ..  ..     116,918 

Paid  to  Public  Works  Fund  on  ac- 
count of  Roads  and  Bridges  Con- 
struction Act      . .  . .  . .       89,800 

Balance,  debentures  in  hand  . .  290 


£854,800 
Kow,  I  will  assume  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Treasurer  is  not  given  effect  to ;  that  what  was 
.^one  last  year  is  going  to  be  done  this  year. 
The  accretion  to  the  sinking  fund  would  then 
he  as  follows  : — 
From    consolidated    revenue,   IJ   per        £ 

cent,  on  £854,800  ..  ..     12,822 

vFrom   Land    Assurajice   Fund,  )  per 

cent,  on  £854,800  ..  ..       4,274 

.Interest    on    accrued     sinking    fund, 

£64,454,  at,  say,  4  per  cent 2,578 


£19,674 
As  the  Government  are  receiving  5  per  cent,  on 
£647,792,  the  loans  direct  to  local  bodies,  and 
-as  it  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  this  sum 
•costs  the  Government  more  than  4  per  cent.,  it 
follows  that  1  percent. — namely, £6,477— should 
be  treated  as  sinking  fund.  This  is  received  in 
-cash ;  consequently  the  net  burden  for  sinking 
fund  is  not  £12,822,  as  shown  above,  but  that 
sum  less  £6,477,  or  £6,845.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  propossJ  in  the  Budget.  The  intention 
tilearly  is  to  issue  debentures  for  all  accretions 
to  sinking  fund — namely,  £19,674.  Although 
very  little  is  said  in  reference  to  it,  we  have  the 
light  to  assume  tbat  the  Treasurer  will  apply 
the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1884 
-^to  these  loans,  because  we  know  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  that  when  these  gentlemen 
iiave  the  power,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
money,  they  use  it  to  the  full  extent.  I  affirm 
this :  that  by  issuing  debentures  for  £19,674  it 
will  result  in  the  Government  absorbing  into 
the  ordinary  revenue  the  foUowiug  sums  in 
-cash  from  outside  sources  : — 
Provided  by  local  bodies,   1  per  cent.       £ 

on  loan     ..  ..  ..  ..     6,477 

From  Land  Assurance  Fund, }  per  cent. 

on  £854,800  ..  ..  ..     4,274 

Interest  on  accumulated  sinking  fund. .     2,578 


£13,829 
.Q  Q     This  is  what  is  going  to  be  the  actual 
efEect  of  these  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment.     They  are  going,  clearly,  to  swell 
the  revenue  by  £13,329.    I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  proper  thing  to  do.    The  Treasurer  may 
■shake  his  head.     It    is  possible  he  may  not 
intend   to  take  the    whole   of   this   amount; 
Mr.  Fraser 


but,  if  he  has  the  power  to  take  any  of  it,  we 
may  furly  assume  that  he  wiU  take  the  whole 
of  it.  I  ask  this  :  Is  this  proposal  at  all 
in  conformity  with  the  intent  of  the  Act  of 
1892,  or  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  the 
framers  of  that  Act?  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Mr.  Ballance,  when  he  brought 
down  the  Act  of  1892,  intended  that  this  sink- 
ing fund  should  be  a  real  cash  sinking  fond. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  are  going  to  have  in 
the  future.  Some  honourable  members  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  have  suggested  tihat 
if  the  Treasurer  gives  effect  to  his  proposal  the 
local  bodies  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  5  per 
cent.  I  cannot  a^ree  with  that,  because  I  do 
not  see  what  the  local  body  has  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  local  body,  in  paying  5  per  cent., 
has  agreed  to  pay  that  sum  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  loan  in  twenty-six  years,  and 
therefore  what  the  Government  may  please  to 
do  with  the  money  does  not  concern  it.  At  the 
end  of  twenty- six  years,  so  long  as  the  local 
bodies  pay  5  per  cent.,  that  debt  will  be  ex- 
tinguished; but  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
have  something  to  say  to  it,  and  that  is  why 
I  refer  to  the  subject.  I  have  assumed  that 
the  money  is  going  to  cost  the  Government 

4  per  cent.,  but  we  know  that  we  can  get  the 
money  now- for  3^  per  cent.  Future  loans 
certainly  will  not  cost  the  colony  more  than 
3^  per  cent.,  and  therefore  1^  per  cent,  will  be 
available  for  sinking  fund ;  consequently  there 
should  be  no  further  burden  on  the  consoli- 
dated revenue,  and  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  this  proposal.  There  is  another  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  a  graver  one :  Of  this  total 
sum  of  £854,800,  £449,000  has  already  been 
inscribed.  If  the  Government  inscribe  the 
balance,  £405,800,  there  will  be  no  more  sink- 
ing fund  required  to  be  raised  for  it.  The 
accrued  sinking  fund  of  £64,415  would  then 
be  set  free,  and  could  go  into  the  Public 
Works  Fund.  I  ask  again,  is  that  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1892 ;  or 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  Act  ? 
We  know  perfectly  well  it  was  not.  Grave 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  legality  of 
the  action.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  that 
aspect  of  the  question :  let  the  lawyers  decide 
that.  In  my  opinion  "  The  Consolidated  Stock 
Act,  1891,"  was  not  passed  with  the  view  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1884  to 
the  loans  made  direct  to  the  local  bodies, 
but  to  the  other  loans  made  under  sections  8, 
4,  and  5  of  the  Government  Loans  to  Local 
Bodies  Act  of  1891,  and  subsequently  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  1892—1  mean  the  sums 
of  money  advanced  to  the  Lands  and  Sur- 
vey Department,  and  also  under  the  Roads 
and  Bridges  Construction  Act.  It  is  quite 
understandable  why  it  should  be  so,  because, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  local  bodies,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  are  contributing  to  the  reve- 
nue a  certain  proportion  of  the  sinking  fund, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  the  land  upon  which 
this  money  is  being  spent  is  supposed  to  bear 
a  first  charge  of  5  per  cent,  towards  recoup- 
ing it.      We  know  what  that  means.      That 

5  per  cent,  is  not  received,  and  I  can  quite 
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understand  the  Treasurer  desiring  to  relieve 
the  Oonsolidated  Fund  from  that  burden ;  but 
I  am  positive  the  Act  of  1891  never  intended 
it  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  is 
^oing  to  put  it  now.  Let  me  show  how  absurd 
the  whole  proposal  is.  Why  does  he  not  apply 
the  same  thing  to  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Act  ?  Why  does  he  not  apply  this  Act  of  1884 
to  the  sinking  fand  pud  by  the  settlers  who 
borrow  money  from  the  Govemmenti  and  se- 
cure that?  There  is  a  splendid  chance  for 
him  to  swell  the  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the 
-future.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  me  it  is  not  legal 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  legal  to  do 
the  other  thing,  but,  if  it  is  legal  to  do  what  he 
proposes  to  do,  I  presume  he  will  contend  it 
is  proper  to  do  so.  The  loans  under  the  Go- 
vernment Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act  are  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  loans 
advanced  to  settlers.  There  is  no  difierence 
whatever.  The  money  is  lent,  and  there  is  a 
sinking  fund  attached  to  the  loan.  The  bor- 
rower has  to  pay  that  sinking  fund.  There- 
fore, if  in  one  case  it  is  legal  and  proper,  it 
should  also  be  proper  in  the  other  case,  and,  if 
not  legal,  why  does  he  not  make  it  legal  ?  But 
I  think  even  he  will  pause  before  he  comes 
down  with  any  such  proposal.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  Treasurer  agrees  with  me.  How,  then, 
can  he  jastify  his  proposal?  There  is  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  has — for  he 
has  given  effect  to  his  proposal ;  he  has  already 
issued  the  debentures  for  accretions  of  sink- 
ing fund— the  £9,000  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  would  have  been  turned  into  a 
deficiency.  That  is  where  the  point  is.  It  is 
■a  seizure  of  the  sinking  fund.  Yet  the  Trea- 
surer in  another  part  of  the  Budget«says  he  is 
going  to  set  up  a  new  form  of  sinking  fund  to 
reduce  our  debt.  •  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
It  is  the  greatest  sham  in  the  world  —  the 
greatest  humbug  and  farce.  Suppose  he  did 
do  such  a  thing,  the  first  time  he  wanted 
money  he  would  simply  seize  it  again.  There 
is  no  use  now  talking  of  setting  up  sinking 
funds.    The  day  has  gone  by  for  that. 

An  Hon.  Mbmbes. — It  is  to  be  paid  with  the 
interest. 

Mr.  FRASER.— It  does  not  matter  how  it  is 
paid.  If  a  sinking  fund  is  set  up  it  does  not 
matter  how  it  is  paid,  it  will  be  seized  if  it  is 
required.  Debentures  will  be  issued,  inscribed, 
and  added  to  the  public  debt,  and  the  money 
will  go  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colony. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  future. 
Kow,  I  should  like  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  continual  use  —  not  in  the  Budget;  the 
word  does  not  occur  there — of  the  word  *•  gross  " 
surplus.  We  have  dropped  it  now.  We  avoid 
the  word.  There  is  no  meaning  in  it  at  all. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  **  gross  *'  surplus,  or 
net  surplus;  there  is  simply  a  surplus.  We 
hear  constantlv  the  phrase  "gross  surplus," 
and  last  year  it  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
colony,  and  to  London,  that  the  surplus  was 
£430,000.  Well,  we  know  it  was  not  £430,000. 
The  public  accounts  show  that  it  was  not 
£430,000.     The  public  accounts  show  it  was 


£180,000.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I 
hope,  as  this  Budget  does  not  contain  that 
word  **  gross,"  we  shall  never  use  it  again. 
I  am  not  going  to  touch  upon  other  subjects 
which  have  been  so  fully  and  carefully  gone 
into  by  previous  speakers  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  the  debt.  We  are  not  complaining 
so  much  of  the  increase  of  the  debt  or  the  way 
the  money  was  spent ;  but,  I  repeat,  we  com- 
plain that  the  present  Government  are  always 
saying  they  are  never  adding  to  the  debt,  and 
yet  their  own  public  records  prove  that  they  are. 
I  find  it  stated  as  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  stock  of  the  country  generally  are 
in  a  healthy  condition  :  are  the  Government 
not  aware  of  what  has  occurred  this  winter — 
something  amounting  to  a  calamity  ?  I  believe 
— and  have  good  grounds  for  the  statement-^ 
that  before  shearing- time  it  will  be  known  that 
half  a  million  sheep  have  been  destroyed  in 
snowstorms.  This  will  mean  ruin  to  thousands 
— ^not  only  to  some  of  those  individuals  we  hear 
characterized  as  social  pests  and  wool  king8» 
but  it  will  ruin  many  small  farmers  and  small 
grazing-run  holders ;  it  will  also  mean  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  territorial  revenue. 
I  do  not  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  that.  These  lessees  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  first  half-year's  rent,  and 
I  question  whether  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
next.  I  see  £26,000  has  been  allowed  for  the 
falling-ofi  in  this  revenue  ;  I  fear  very  much  it 
will  take  double,  perhaps  treble  that  amount  to 
make  up  for  the  decrease  of  revenue  from  that 
source.  There  is  another  thing  that  the  Colo- 
nial Treasurer  should  take  into  consideration. 
We  are  told  a  Fair  Rent  Bill  is  coming  down. 
Does  any  one  doubt  the  territorial  revenue  will 
be  diminished  to  a  very  large  extent  thereby  ? 
There  are  hundreds  of  settlers  waiting  for  this 
Bill  to  come  down ;  they  know  it  is  to  apply  to 
Crown  lands,  and  there  will  be  such  a  demand 
for  a  decrease  of  rent  as  the  Government  are 
not  aware  of.  If  that  Bill  is  passed  this  ses- 
sion, there  will  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
revenue.  I  do  not  think  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
has  made  sufficient  allowance  for  that  loss. 
Then,  as  to  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  letters  come  pouring 
in  complaining  that  they  cannot  get  any  ad- 
vances. I  am  not  going  to  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  exercising  due  and  proper  care  and 
precaution,  because  proper  care  and  precau- 
tion must  be  taken,  or  there  will  be  disaster 
under  this  Act;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  Lending  Board  has  not  been  guided  alone 
by  these  principles.  A  settler  on  the  dlst  of 
January  applied  for  a  loan  of  £400.  He  sent 
£1  lis.  6d.  for  the  fees,  waited  for  three  months, 
and  then  received  notice  that  his  application 
was  refused,  without  allowing  even  a  valuation 
to  take  place.  Then  he  wrote  to  the  Superin- 
tendent for  an  explanation,  and  got  this  reply : 
that  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  did  not  warrant  its  making  an  advance 
of  £400.  He  was  not  satisfied.  He  insisted 
upon  having  a  valuation,  and  he  got  a  valuation, 
but  he  never  got  any  money,  not  even  a  reply, 
although  it  is  five  months  since  he  made  ap- 
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plioatioD.  He  says  the  valuer  informed  him 
privately  that  he  thought  there  was  good  se- 
curity for  the  loan.  There  can  ho  no  excuse  for 
this  delay.  Surely  they  could  tell  him  one 
thing  or  the  other.  Many  people  who  were  in 
expectation  of  getting  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  accept  loans  from  others, 
and  when  their  applications  were  refused  by 
the  Board  they  were  placed  in  a  most  unfor- 
tunate position,  and  in  some  cases  had  to 
sell  out.  It  is  these  wretched  kinds  of  things 
that  cause  irritation  throughout  the  colony, 
and  I  hope  steps  will  be  taken  to  see  this 
sort  of  thing  remedied.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what  has  been 
said  al)out  the  mining  industry.  Let  me  here 
repeat  what  I  have  stated  on  the  platform 
in  my  own  district  in  reference  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  charge  of  that  department. 
I  refer  to  his  vi^it  to  the  Otago  goldfiiolds.  Wo 
were  very  glad  to  see  him,  more  especially 
as  it  was  his  first  visit.  He  hoA  never  been 
to  Otago  before,  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  saying  that  one  and  all  admired  the  earnest- 
ness he  threw  into  his  work.  He  endeavoured 
— there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  —  he 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
every  particular  concerning  the  industry  under 
his  charge.  He  never  spared  himself  any 
trouble  in  inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances ; 
and  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  he 
listened  to  all  the  complaints  of  all  those  who 
approached  him  won  the  admiration  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  And, 
further  than  that,  another  thing  that  was 
admired  by  all  was  the  firmness  with  which 
he  resisted  applications  which  were  unreason- 
able. I  think  it  is  only  right  to  state  this 
as  my  experience,  and  the  experience  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Well,  Sir,  I 
hope  that  his  visit  will  be  productive  of  good, 
because  now  he  will  be  able  lo  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  various  districts  better 
than  he  could  before  he  visited  Otago.  I 
certainly  hope  that  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  this  industry;  and  my  belief  is 
that  the  best  encouragement  that  can  be 
given  to  it  is  by  storing  water,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  for  mining  purposes.  1  would 
not  advocate  the  construction  of  water-races — 
I  think  individuals  should  do  that  for  them- 
selves; but  I  certainly  think  the  Government 
should  store  water  in  such  places  as  will  com- 
mand the  auriferous  deposits.  No  money,  I 
think,  could  be  better  spent  than  that.  With 
regard  to  land-settlements,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  to-night  from  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Lands  on  the  subject.  He  has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  information ;  and  all  I  can  say  is 
this:  that  I  sincerely  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
those  around  me  also  echo  the  wish,  that  the 
properties  which  he  acquires  under  the  Land 
for  Settlements  Act  may  all  turn  out  suitable 
for  settlement,  and  that  the  whole  thing  will 
be  a  success.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  the  wish  of 
every  true  colonist.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
estates  purchased,  but,  not  having  visited  the 
others,  I  cannot  say  much  about  them.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  I  should  like  to  draw  the 
Mr.  Fraser 


Miniflter's  attention  to,  and  that  is,  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  roads 
on  these  properties,  as  has  been  done  in  many 
instances.  Some  of  these  roads  will  not  be 
required  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  would  be  much 
better,  after  the  settlers  have  taken  up  their 
land,  to  allow  them  an  opportunity  of  earning 
some  money  by  making  the  balance  of  the 
roads.  As  it  is  being  done  at  present,  the 
whole  of  the  roads  are  finished,  the  settlers 
go  there,  and  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  find  work  outside  their  farms.  I  do 
not  propose  to  detain  the  House  with  regard  to 
many  other  matters,  because  most  of  them  are 
subjects  that  will  come  before  the  House  in 
some  form  or  other ;  but  this  I  must  say,  and 
I  believe  every  member  of  the  House  will 
echo  it:  We  cannot  too  soon  have  a  copy 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
BiU  before.  The  Bill  was  promised  to  us  last 
year.  Well,  we  did  not  get  it.  Then,  we  all 
know  we  were  told  during  the  recess  that  the 
Bill  was  being  prepared,  and  would  be  ready  for 
us  early  this  session.  Now  we  are  something 
like  two  months  in  session,  and  we  have  not 
seen  the  Bill  yet.  The  Premier  must  know 
that  a  conference  was  to  have  been  held  to-day 
of  delegates  from  the  various  local  bodies  of  the 
colony;  and  what  has  happened  ?  Because  this 
particular  Bill  has  not  been  prepared  and  cir- 
culated, that  meeting  has  had  to  be  adjourned* 
at  very  great  inconvenience  to  many  of  those 
people  who  came  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  colony  to  attend  this  conference.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Premier  will  give  some 
indication  66on  as  to  when  we  may  expect 
this  Bill.%  Since  last  year  the  Government 
have  had  control  of  the  railways.  Well,  I 
am  not  going  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
I  manner  in  which  they  have  been  conducted.  I 
say  it  is  much  too  soon  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion on  that  point.  I  hope  the  new  arrange- 
ment  will  be  productive  of  good  to  the  colony,, 
but  I  am  much  afraid  of  it.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  transferenoe  of  the 
railways  from  an  independent  Board  to  the 
Government,  and  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  go  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  an  independent  Board.  I  am  sure 
the  pressure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  Government  on  those  seats  there  will  be 
so  great  that  you  will  find  the  Government 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  put  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  to  put  it  beyond  their  power  to  have 
to  do  all  the  things  they  will  be  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  SBDDON.— Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  FBASEB.— Well,  we  will  see  about  that. 
The  honourable  member,  I  know,  is  a  strong 
man ;  he  boasts  of  his  strength  in  that  respecty 
and  with  some  justice;  but  he  will  find,  and 
his  colleagues  will  find,  that  what  occurred  in 
the  past  will  most  certainly  occur  again.  Sir,  I 
do  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  tariff  or  to  the  pro- 
posed treaties  at  present.  We  shall  have  these 
matters  before  us  in  definite  issues  later  on» 
when  they  can  be  more  effectually  discussed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Sir,  I  think 
the  House  is  to  be  congratulated  oa 
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the  very  moderate  tone  of  the  oriticisms  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  Budget  to-night  and 
on  other  nights.  The  honourable  member  who 
preceded  me  was  particularly  moderate  in  his 
oriticisms :  in  fact,  I  think,  to  read  between 
the  lines,  his  speech  came  to  this :  that  on  one 
or  two  points  in  the  Budget  he  could  reason- 
ably diSer,  but,  with  regard  to  the  whole,  very 
little  could  be  said  against  it.  He  began  by 
speaking  of  the  Otago  Central  Railway,  which 
is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  Budget  is 
directly  concerned.  He  then  went  on  to  a 
criticism  about  local  bodies'  sinking  funds, 
which  is  an  intricate  legal  question ;  and 
then  he  offered  several  criticisms  on  the 
various  Acts.  He  did  not  condemn  them,  but 
suggested  that  they  might  need  a  certain 
amount  of  reform.  He  thought  the  Advances 
to  Settlers  Act  would  need  a  certain  amount 
of  amendment.  I  think  it  does.  We  might 
very  well  amend  it.  I  know  several  instances 
in  which  it  has  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  intended.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  Government 
for  any  faults  in  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  because  we  all  know  the  Government  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  The  House  insisted  on 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  Board, 
which  really  administers  the  Act,  and  the  Go- 
vernment have  absolutely  no  control.  I  think, 
myself,  not  only  is  it  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  control,  but  if  they  had  more 
control  it  might  be  better — although  it  might 
be  worse.  But  there  is  one  thing  the  House  can 
congratulate  itself  on.  Last  session  we  were 
told  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  very 
dangerous  precedent.  We  were  told  that  more 
money  would  be  advanced  than  the  land  was 
worth,  that  sooner  or  later  the  State  would 
have  to  take  over  some  of  the  estates  into  its 
own  hands,  and  that  the  Government  would 
have  a  lot  of  white  elephants  to  keep.  I  am 
glad  that,  with  all  the  criticism  levied  against 
the  Act,  it  has  never  been  suggested — and  I 
do  not  think  it  could  be — that  there  is  any 
d^ger  of  the  State  losing  through  the  Act. 
This  disproves  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  which 
was  uttered  last  year.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  honoarable  member  for 
Wakatipu  did  not  take  the  same  view  as 
the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton  took. 
He  said  it  was  a  difficult  Act  to  administer, 
but  he  hoped  for  the  best ;  at  any  rate,  he  did 
not  condemn  the  Act,  and  was  very  moderate 
in  what  he  said.  There  is  just  one  point  I  am 
going  to  criticize  in  his  remarks,  and  that  was 
about  the  sinking  funds.  He  condemned  the 
Treasurer  for  using  the  sinking  funds — not 
ordinary  ones,  but  those  of  local  bodies — ^and  at 
the  same  time  condemned  him  because  he  said 
he  was  proposing  to  introduoe  a  new  system  of 
sinking  funds,  which,  he  said,  was  absolutely 
useless,  as  he  would  seize  them  some  time  or 
•ther. 

Mr.  FRASER.— Or  some  other  Treasurer. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  — Quite  so.  It  only 
•hows  the  honourable  member  has  not  carefully 
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read  the  Budget.  I  should  like  to  read  this 
part,  to  show  clearly  that  such  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Treasurer ;  that,  however  honourable 
members  may  blame  the  Treasurer  for  using 
the  sinfang  funds  for  public  works,  it  was  done 
by  virtue  of  a  law  which  was  not  passed  by  the 
present  Government,  but  by  Sir  Robert  Stout ; 
and  now  that  he  proposes  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  that  from  being  done,  it  is  hardly  fair 
for  honourable  members  to  blame  the  Treasurer. 
This  is  what  he  says  : — 

"  The  time  is  approaching  when,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  add  to  the  stability  of  tho 
colony,  and  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  if  we  would  resolve « to 
make  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  providing  with 
our  annual  interest  a  small  payment  to  enable 
the  loan  to  be  extinguished  within  a  reasonable 
period  upon  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  applied  to  our  loans  to  local 
bodies.  The  question  of  how  various  Adminis- 
trations use  the  sinking  funds  of  the  colony 
would,  under  such  a  proposal  as  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  sketch,  completely  disappear, 
inasmuch  as  the  sinking  fund  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  payments  of  interest."    ' 

Now,  let  us  take  the  exactly  analogous  case 
of  advances  to  settlers.  They  pay  ofi  so  much 
every  year.  They  cannot  get  the  1  per  cent, 
back  in  any  way,  and  if  we  pay  1  per  cent, 
extra  sinking  fund  to  the  holders  of  debentures 
in  London  we  cannot  get  that  back.  I  think 
honourable  members  will  see  this  is  not  a 
method  for  providing  sinking  funds  that  could 
be  seized  by  any  Colonial  Treasurer,  but  such 
a  method  as  would  provide  a  sinking  fund  ab- 
solutely safe,  and  which  could  not  be  used  for 
public  works. 

Mr.  FRASER.— Unless  you  alter  the  law. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  —  Honourable  mem- 
bers know  the  Treasurer  proposes  himself  to 
bring  in  the  law ;  he  cannoc  be  responsible  for 
what  the  party  the  honourable  member  belongs 
to  might  do  if  they  got  into  power  and  altered 
the  law.  This  TreMurer  proposes  to  bring  in  a 
law  to  make  the  sinking  fund  safe. 

An  Hon.  Membeb.— What  party  altered  it 
before  ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Sir  Robert  Stout  was 
in  power  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

An  Hon.  Member. — It  was  the  great  Liberal 
party. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— It  was  the  senior 
member  for  Wellington  City,  and  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  great  Liberal  party.  Now,  I 
was  glad  the  honourable  member  who  last 
spoke  did  not  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
situation  as  some  members  on  his  side,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  this  gloomy  view  is 
warranted  by  facts.  I  am  alluding  especially 
to  the  remark  made  by  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Eden,  who  ended  a  very  sensible,  quiet 
speech  by  saying,  **I  fail  to  see  any  gleeun 
of  hope  in  the  Budget  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Ail  I  can  find  is  despair  from  one 
end  to  the  other."  I  venture  to  say  that  any 
one  who  could  make  that  statement  must  be 
of  an  exceedingly  pessimistic  turn  of  mind,  to 
read  through  the  Budget  and  find  nothing  but 
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daepair  Irom  end  to  end.  It  seems  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  any  Colonial  Treasurer  to 
frame  a  Budget  to  please  honourable  members 
opposite.  Last  year  they  complained  because 
it  was  full  of  wild* cat  proposals ;  this  ydar  they 
complain  because  the  proposals  are  too  tame. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  Budget  that 
would  please  them.  I  hope  when  they  get  a 
Treasurer  on  these  benches  we  shall  have  a 
model  Budget  that  no  one  can  find  fault  with. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it.  For  my  part 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  accounts 
very  much  more  clearly.  We  find  them  put  in 
a  different  way  this  year  from  last,  inasmuch 
as  this  Statement  contains  tables  which  put 
Uie  public  accounts  in  a  much  clearer  form. 
I  am  sure  the  Colonial  Treasurer  has  endea- 
voured to  make  the  matter  of  the  public  debt 
as  clear  as  possible  to  honourable  members. 

Mr.  WABD.— Yet  they  are  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  —  And  yet  they  are 
not  satisfied.  Now,  I  should  like  to  go  a  little 
into  particulars  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
financial  matters.  First,  as  to  tbe  question  of 
the  surplus :  it  is  rather  curious  to  notice  how 
«aref  ul  everybody  on  the  other  side  is  to  show 
that  the  surplus  is  not  what  the  Treasurer  h&s 
stated  it  td  be,  and  also  how  each  one  differs 
from  the  others  on  the  point.  While  we  had  the 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  saying  the  surplus  is  only  £15,000  at 
most,  if  not  really  a  deficit,  we  find  his  colleague, 
the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City,  telling 
us  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— £229,000. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Well,  £229,000;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  admits  himself  he  can 
prove  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  £108,000. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  question  is,  whether 
you  take  in  borrowed  money  or  not. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— There  are  some 
honourable  gentleman  who  can  argue  equally 
well  on  either  side,  but  it  requires  consider- 
able practice  to  do  so.  As  I  say,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow  these  Opposition  critics  when 
they  give  us  such  confiicting  statements 
aa  to  what  the  real  surplus  is.  The  same 
difference  exists  between  them  when  they 
come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  amount 
borrowed  by  the  present  Government.  We 
were  told  the  return  given  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  was  wrong.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Eden  said  tbe  total  amount  borrowed 
by  the  present  Government  was  £8,228,893. 
The  honourable  member  for  Wellington  City 
(Mr.  Duthie)  said  it  was  £2,291,109,  and  I 
think  the  senior  member  for  Wellington 
City  said  the  same;  while  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  Suburbs  said  it  was 
£8,298,000.  Now,  if  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment may  be  found  by  some  people  to  be 
not  altogether  clear,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
statements  of  the  honourable  members  op- 
posite, who  differ  so  entirely  amongst  them- 
•dves?  Well,  with  regard  to  the  surplus,  I 
am  astonished  myself  at  the  very  calm  way 
in  which  the  House  took  it  when  it  was 
announced.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
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we  are  getting  quite  accustomed  to  hear  thai 
the  finances  of  the  colony  have  produced  a 
surplus.  I  ask  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Sir  R.  Stout)  if,  before  this 
Government  came  into  office,  people  were 
accustomed  to  surpluses. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— They  did  not  have  bogus 
ones. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— They  had  very  few 
surpluses  of  any  sort  in  those  days.  I  can 
quote  year  by  year,  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man wishes,  the  surpluses  they  had  before 
1891 ;  but  once  we  come  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  present  Government  we  find  that 
there  is  a  regular  sequence  of  them — 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895 — until  the  people  have  become 
quite  accustomed  to  surpluses,  and  think  lees 
of  them  than  they  did  before.  And  there- 
fore the  Treasurer  does  not  get  the  credit  that 
he  ought  to  have  for  the  surplus.  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  veiy  cool  way  in  which  these  sur- 
pluses are  received,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
just  one  comparison,  although  comparisons  are 
generally  odious :  I  should  like  to  take  the  case 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  I  saw  by  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  in  Victoria  the  deficit  is 
£115,000,  and  that  the  accumulated  deficits  in 
that  colony  amount  to  over  £8,000,000.  I  think 
that  is  a  comparison  which  we  in  New  Zealand 
may  very  well  make.  As  between  us  and  the 
sister-colony  the  difference  is  this:  that  in 
New  Zealand  we  have  a  surplus  every  year,  and 
there  they  are  accumulating  deficits,  which 
they  add  to  their  funded  debt.  Besides,  in 
Victoria,  selectors'  arrears  amount  to  £658,000. 
Then,  with  regard  to  this  carrying  forward  of 
the  surplus.  As  to  the  £250,000  being  carried 
forward  to  make  what  is  called  a  "  gross  sur- 
plus," I  agree  with  honourable  members  who 
say  that  the  Government  have  no  right  to 
consider  money  belonging  to  last  year's  surplus, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  tbe  Public  Works 
Account  and  spent,  as  part  of  the  surplus  for 
this  year.  But  I  would  also  add  this :  that,  as 
a  great  part  of  it  is  unspent  money,  the  Go- 
vernment, in  carrying  that  forward,  are  only 
doing  what  they  are  bound  by  the  law  to  do, 
what  the  Auditor-General  would  insist  on  their 
doing,  and  what  every  business-man  in  his  offioe 
would  do— what,  for  instance,  the  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie) 
would  do  in  his  office — what  every  insurance 
company  does:  they  always  carry  forward 
their  bsJance  unspent  every  year.  Not  only 
is  it  reasonable,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  law.  ^e  Govern- 
ment, Sir,  have  boasted  not  so  much  about 
being  a  non-borrowing  Government  as  about 
being  a  self-reliant  Government.  Their  policy 
is  a  self-reliant  policy.  I  think  that  is  the 
essential  difference  between  them  and  previous 
Governments.  The  Government  can  very  well 
boast  that  they  have  been  self-reliant  because 
they  have  been  putting  aside  money  every 
year  for  their  public-works  policy,  which  no 
Colonial  Treasurer  had  ever  done  before  in 
New  Zealand.  They  have  put  aside  since  1891 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  for  their  pub- 
lic-works policy,  and  have  pat  it  aside  out  of 
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ravenae.  If  that  is  not  a  self-reliant  policy, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is.  Let  also 
honourable  members  remember,  when  talking 
of  the  surplus,  that  it  is  a  real  surplus.  Put 
it  down  as  small  as  you  like  —  let  us  take 
the  figures  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie),  and  say  it  is 
£15,000  — is  it  not  a  very  creditable  thing  to 
^e  colony  to  have  even  tliat  surplus  in  a 
year  of  unexampled  depression — in  a  year  in 
which  a  most  severe  depression  has  prevailed 
all  over  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  something  to 
have  a  Treasurer  who  is  not  merely  a  fair- 
weather  Treasurer,  but  one  who,  in  such  a 
severe  storm,  has  been  able  to  bring  out  a 
surplus  like  this  ?  Such  a  result  is  something 
of  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  very  well 
be  proud.  These  continued  surpluses  in  New 
Zeidand  have  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  our 
credit  in  England.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
quotations  for  our  stocks  when  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  came  Into  office  with  what  they  are 
now  will  see  that  our  credit  has  been  raised 
several  per  cent.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  public  debt, 
and  I  will  say  at  once  I  am  not  going  to 
state  that  the  Qovemment  have  not  borrowed 
money.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  at  all. 
I  say  that  the  Government  have  borrowed. 
But  what  I  also  wish  to  say  is  this :  They 
have  not  imposed  any  great  burdens  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  colony.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  because  the  money  that 
was  borrowed  before  this  Government  came 
into  office  —  borrowed  for  railways  and  other 
public  works — had  imposed  very  considerable 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  colony. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— The  Government  have  in- 
creased the  taxation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Not  so  far. 

Sir  R.  STOUT.— They  increased  it  in  1893 
by  increasing  the  graduated  tax. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  — But  they  took  off 
the  tax  on  improvements.  I  wonder  at  the 
honourable  gentleman  saying  they  increased 
the  taxation,  when  what  they  did  was  to  carry 
out  a  policy  which  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  himself  ought  to  approve  of — encourag- 
ing improvements.  And,  Sir,  this  remission  of 
taxation  on  improvements  entailed  a  loss  of 
£19,000  of  revenue,  instead  of  the  taxation 
being  increased.  Now,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  senior  member  for  Wellington  City, 
I  was  going  t6  show  how  far  the  taxation  we 
have  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  loans 
since  1889  has  added  to  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. I  will  say  at  once  that  the  interest  which 
ifl  payable  now,  as  compared  with  the  interest 
paid  then,  has  not  added  to  the  burdens.  The 
most  direct  way  of  showing  that  is  to  state  that 
the  net  debt  per  head  in  1889  was  £60  12s.  6d., 
and  that  in  1895  it  is  £57  98.  9d.,  which  is 
a  difference  of  £8  2s.  5d.  per  head  in  our 
favour.  Of  course  that  statement  is  not  alto- 
gether a  safe  guide,  as  the  population  has  in- 
creased during  those  years,  but  it  still  goes  a 
oonsiderable  way  to  show  that  we  are  improv- 
ing our  financial  position,  considering  the  debt 
9X  so  much  per  head.   Neither  do  I  want  to  pin 


my  faith  upon  the  state  of  the  sinking-fund 
charge  which  we  find  in  the  table  of  the  Finan- 
cial Statement,  because,  as  has  been  explained 
in  the  House  already,  when  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  are  furnished  in  that  form  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  by  the  table  how  much  is 
interest  and  how  much  is  sinking  fund.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  interest  is  slightly 
increased.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise when  we  have  these  amounts  for  land- 
settlement  and  for  loans  to  local  bodies,  and 
other  financial  schemes  which  pay  their  own 
way.  But,  Sir,  I  say  that  the  interest  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  colony  has  not  increased; 
it  has  actually  decreased.  Now,  I  should  like 
to  go  into  the  increase  of  the  net  debt  during 
this  year.  We  are  told  in  the  Budget — and  no 
one  can  say  that  the  Treasurer  has  not  been 
particularly  clear  and  straightforward — that 
the  net  debt  has  increased  during  the  year 
by  £760,541.  No  one  can  say  t^^at  it  is  not 
stated  fully  and  fairly  in  the  Budget.  But, 
before  I  go  on  to  this,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  gross  debt  has  not  been 
stated  clearly.  I  say.  Sir,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  member  who  did  not  understand  that 
statement  the  very  first  time  he  read  it, 
especially  when  we  have  down  below  a  spe- 
cial statement  about  the  net  debt.  But  to  con- 
tinue :  This  £760,541  of  increase  of  net  debt 
this  year,  I  maintain,  has  not  increased  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  colony,  and 
I  shsdl  go  through  the  various  investments  to 
show  how  it  will  affect  them.  Of  course, 
nearly  half  that  was  spent  consisted  of  released 
sinking  funds ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  sink- 
ing funds,  I  think  it  is  quite  time  people 
spoke  plainly  and  fairly  about  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  use  such  sweeping  ex- 
pressions as  "collaring"  and  ** seizing,*'  and 
HO  on,  in  connection  with  these  sinking  funds, 
because  I  say  it  is  not  fair,  and  honourable 
members  who  use  those  terms  know  perfectly 
well  it  is  not  fair.  Every  one  of  them  knows 
that  not  only  are  those  sinking  funds  to  go  to 
public  works  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
1884,  but  they  know  these  funds  could  not  be 
used  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  They  know  perfectly  well  they  could  not 
be  transferred  to  any  other  account  but  the 
Public  Works  Account;  and  I  say  that  not 
only  is  it  not  fair  to  talk  of  collaring  them, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  gives  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  the  impression  that 
something  wrong  has  been  done.  I  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  in  using  these  sinking  funds  for 
public  works,  has  done  what  was  required  to 
be  done  by  law,  and,  if  he  had  not  done  80» 
honourable  members  opposite  would  have  been 
the  first  to  take  him  to  task.  It  would  have 
been  said,  "Whatever  is  done,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  must  obey  the  law." 

Dr.  NEWMAN.— Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  honourable  member  for  Wellington  Suburbs 
say  so,  because  when  the  Government  have 
obeyed  the  law  in  this  instance  he  ought  not 
to  blame  them.     Now  with  regard  to  these 
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sinking  funds,  and  how  they  have  been  applied. 
Some  people  would  be  led  to  imagine  from  the 
speeches  of  honourable  members  opposite  that 
the  sinking  funds  released  this  year  have  been 
applied  altogether  to  public  works.  Now,  let 
us  see  how  they  are  applied.  £15,200  of  them 
has  been  applied  to  paying  off  debt.  Those 
honourable  members  do  not  give  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  the  credit  for  having  paid  off  any- 
thing. £264,414  has  been  applied  in  redeem- 
ing debentures,  and  the  total  amount  of  sink- 
ing funds  applied  this  year  to  public  works  was 
£54,681.  I  just  wish  to  state  this,  because 
members  may  be  under  the  impression  that  all 
these  sinking  funds  have  been  used  for  public 
works  this  year  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer. 
Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to  come  to  another  account 
which  is  said  to  have  increased  the  public 
debt — namely,  that  in  connection  with  the 
Consols  Act.  This  was  said  by  honourable 
members  to^haye  increased  the  debt,  and  no 
doubt  they  wished  to  make  it  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  say  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  con- 
sider that  these  Consols  have  increased  the 
colony's  indebtedness.  What  do  these  Consols 
consist  of?  They  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office — 
they  are  bearing  interest.  If  a  man  deposits 
money  in  the  Post  Office  he  gets  a  receipt 
for  his  money  instead  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
That  is  the  only  difference.  And  money  de- 
posited bears  interest.  I  say,  if  we  are  to  add 
the  Consols  to  the  public  debt  of  the  colony 
we  should  add  all  the  moneys  deposited  in  the 
Post  -  Office  Savings  -  Bank. '  The  moneys  are 
tied  up  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  same  way.  Yet  we  are  told  they 
are  added  to  the  public  debt  of  the  colony. 
They  do  not  give  the  Government  credit  for  the 
fact  that  they  actually  hold  securities  for  the 
whole  amount  of  these  Consols.  Now,  I  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  with  regard  to  this  £150,000 
transaction  —  this  deposit  with  the  Colonial 
Bank — because  I  do  not  alto^^ether  approve 
of  it.  As  to  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  invest- 
ing money  in  Consols,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that,  because  the  Treasurer  was  bound 
to  see  that  the  bank  made  a  safe  investment ; 
and  they  could  not  get  the  bank  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  in  England  or  elsewhere.  And  I 
will  say  this :  that,  if  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land had  been  able  formerly  to  invest  their 
money  at  3^  per  cent.,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  called  upon  to 
assist  the  bank;  and,  if  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  assets,  surely  no  one  can  blame  the  Trea- 
surer for  wishing  the  securities  to  be  invested  in 
our  own  oolony,  because  I  think  we  must  all 
admit,  whatever  party  we  belong  to,  that  there 
are  no  securities  in  the  world  safer.  Now, 
about  the  money  in  the  Colonial  Bank,  I  fail 
to  understand  entirely  the  statement  we  had 
in  the  Badget  as  to  the  moneys  deposited  in 
the  Colonial  Bank  :— 

"The  deposit  was  made  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  was  businesslike,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  colony.  At  the  time  the  trans- 
action took  place  the  oolony  owed  the  bank 
£100,000,  the  payment  of  which  did  not  fall 
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due  until  June,  1895.  On  maturity  this  was 
renewed  for  eighteen  months,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  of  3^  per  cent.  The  bank  thus  pays 
the  colony  4  per  cent,  on  £150,000,  and  the 
oolony  pays  the  banked}  per  cent,  on  £100,000." 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  Treasurer  is  this: 
What  earthly  connection  has  this  £100,000 
with  the  £150,000  in  the  bank  ?  This  money 
belongs  to  the  Consols  Account,  and  could  not 
be  set  off  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever 
against  this  other  account.  I  say  this:  that 
even  if  it  is  a  set-off  it  is  very  unwise — I  am 
merely  giving  ray  own  impression — I  say  it 
is  very  unwise  for  the  colony  to  invest  money 
in  any  bank.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  we 
should  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  stability 
of  any  bank,  I  do  not  care  what  bank  it  is.  I 
am  not  speaking  specially  of  any  particular 
bank.  I  hope  the  Qovernment  will  not  invest 
money  in  any  bank  if  they  can  help  it,  because, 
supposing  there  was  a  run  on  some  bank  in 
which  we  have  money,  we  should  have  to  do  as 
we  did  in  connection  with  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand. 

An  Hon.  Member.  —  Let  us  have  a  State 
bank. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  — No,  do  not  let  us 
have  a  State  back.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  Dunedin 
newspapers  that  some  society  disapproved  of  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Bill,  but  wanted  a  State 
bank  "  which  would  give  the  necessary  accom- 
modation."   I  do  not  approve  of  a  State  bank 

11  SO  ^^^^  ^^  going  to  give  **  necessary  acoom- 
modation.*'  That  is  what  has  ruined 
other  banks,  and  it  is  what  has  ruined  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  run  a  State  bank  that  gives  overdrafts  and 
**  necessary  accommodation."  But  in  connec- 
tion with  this  loan  to  the  bank  there  is  a  very 
peculiar  point.  This  money  may  have  been 
invested  "  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  advan- 
tageously to  the  colony."  It  is  businesslike  in 
one  sense,  because,  curiously  enough,  we  get 
the  4  per  cent,  on  the  money  deposited  in  the 
bank  ;  but  the  colony  pays  the  bank  only  3^  per 
cent,  on  the  money  it  owes  the  bank ;  and  it 
is  a  most  peculiar  thing  that  there  should  be 
this  difference  in  the  two.  I  fail  to  understand 
absolutely  why  the  bank  should  give  us  4  per 
cent,  for  our  money,  and  why  the  colony  should 
be  able  to  get  £100,000  from  the  bank  at  3}  per 
cent.,  when  the  bank  has  to  borrow  from  us 
and  pays  us  4  per  cent.  I  do  not  understand 
this  matter,  although,  no  doubt,  there  is  soma 
explanation,  which  the  Colonial  Treasurer  vrill 
give  us  when  he  replies.  I  hope  he  may  be 
able  to  do  so,  as  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
clearly  stated  before,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
the  statement  amplified  so  as  to  maJiie  the 
matter  perfectly  clear.  One  other  question  I 
should  like  to  ask :  For  how  long  a  period  has 
the  £150,000  been  deposited  in  the  bank  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  at  call  for  six 
months,  six  years,  or  ninety-nine  years.  That 
is  a  point  which  I  hope  the  Colonial  Treasoxer 
in  his  reply  will  explain. 

Mr.  SEDDON.— It  is  shown  in  the  return  of 
securities  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONTGOMEBY.— It  is  quite  certain 
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ftt  any  rate,  that  the  money  is  not  at  call.    I 

;pa8S  on  now  to  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  on  lands  for  settlement,  which  is  shown 

iWbt  the  comparatiTely  small  sum  of  £25,000. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  the  taxpayers  are 
not  burdened  by  reason  of  this  expenditure, 

•because  the  money  which  has  been  so  spent 
is  remunerative.  We  pay  about  3^  per  cent, 
for  it;  and  if  any  one  looks  at  the  statistics 
relating  to  land-settlement  he  will  see  that 

:the  return  from  these  lands  stands  at  4'14 
per  cent. — the  colony  makes  a  profit.  But  1 
will  go  a  little  further   and  say   this:   that, 

•  even  if  there  should  be  a  loss  on  the  land- 
lor-settlement  purchases,  and  even  if  the  rents 
have  to  be  reduced, — as  I  believe  they  will  have 
to  be  reduced  in  a  few  cases,  —  the  money 

:  spent  will  not  be  altogether  ill-spent,  and  it 
has  been  far  better  spent  than  it  would  have 
been  on  the  North  Island  Trunk  Railway  or  any 

•  other  railway  down  south.  I  think  it  is  to  the 
■  advantage  of  the  colony  to  settle  our  lands,  and 

in  doing  so  we  shall  do  more  than  we  should 
•4o  by  even  making  the  Midland  Bailway,  be- 
•cause  settling  the  people  upon  the  land  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  for  this  reason  : 
that,  unless  you  do  settle  people  on  the  land, 
there  will  be  three  alternatives.   The  first  alter- 
native is  that  people  will  leave  the  colony,  as 
'they  were  doing  before  the  present  Government 
•oame  into  office  ;  the  second  alternative  is  that 
they  will  be  driven  to  join  the  unemployed  and 
to  clamour  for  public  works  ;  and  that  olamour- 
^ing  means  that   they  will  want  to  go  in  for 
a  big  loan,  which  I  hope  is  still   in  the  dis- 
'tant  future.    The  third  alternative  in  to  settle 
the  lands ;  and  therefore  I  do  think  that  if  we 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  work  of 
the  settlement  of  the  land  the  money  will  not 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  by  what  has  been  done. 
I  feel  sure  that  most  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
•colony,  if  they  knew  what  had  been  done  under 
the   land-for-settlements   scheme,    would  not 
begrudge  the  money  spent,  because  they  would 
see  at  once  that  much  benefit  has  been  derived 
£rom  the  expenditure  by  the  small  struggling 
-  settlers  of  the  colony.     While  speaking  on  the 
Icmd-for-settlements  scheme,  I  might  say  that 
I  was  sorry  that  the  honourable  member  for 
Biccarton  had  spoken  so  ungraciously  of  the 
Minister  of   Lands  with  regard  to  the  land- 
settlement    of  the    colony.     The    honourable 
:  gentleman  says  nothing  has  been  done  to  settle 
the  lands ;  and,  although  he  afterwards  went 
on  to  say  that  he  referred  to  Canterbury,  still 
'the  honourable  gentleman  did  say  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  settle  our  lands,  and  he  did 
not  give  the  Minister  of  Lands  any  credit  for 
:  the  work  done  in  this  direction.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Ministes  of  Lands  has  been  very 

•  active  in  that  direction.  To  my  mind,  as  an 
.  fbdministrator  of  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 

and  under  other  Acts,  he  has  also  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  and  still  the  honourable  member 
asks  what  the  Minister  has  done.  He  has  done 
all  that  could  be  done,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  honourable  member  for  Biccarton  ob- 
jects to. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BUSSELL.  — I  spoke  entwely 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Land  for  Settle* 
ments  Act. 

Mr.  MONTGOMEBY.  —  Let  us  take  the 
Land  for  Settlements  Act,  and  see  what  the 
Minister  has  done.  You  must  remember  that 
the  Land  for  Settlements  Act  only  came  into 
operation  in  October  last  year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  BUSSELL— Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— Yes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— The  year  before. 

Mr.  SEDDON. — Compulsory  taking  was  en- 
acted last  year. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  refer  to  the  com- 
pulsory taking  of  land.  That  is  what  the 
honourable  member  is  advocating,  and  he  was 
not  speaking  of  anything  else.  The  compulsory 
clauses  only  came  into  operation  in  October 
last  year,  and  consequently  they  have  been  only 
in  operation  a  few  months,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  put  the  Act  in  operation. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  a  number 
of  law- points  involved,  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Minister  of  Lands  should  make  one 
test  case,  so  that  if  there  was  found  to  be  any 
difficulty  it  may  be  removed  by  altering  the 
Act ;  otherwise  the  State  might  be  involved  in 
litigation  before  the  Act  had  been  thoroughly 
understood.  It  was  decided  to  take  oompulsorily 
the  Ardgowan  Estate  of  4,237  acres  as  a  test  case, 
and  it  is  now  being  dealt  wibh.  The  Minister  has 
also  brought  land  under  the  former  Act  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton  speaks  of — 
namely,  three  estates  in  value  over  £25,000. 
Besides  that,  he  has  arranged  to  purchase  some 
five  other  estates  of  the  area  of  28,819  acres, 
involving  the  sum  of  £103,515.  The  estates  are 
Maerewhenua,  in  North  Otago ;  MerivaJe,  in  the 
South  Island;  the  Opawa  Estate,  which  the 
honourable  member  knows  perfectly  well ;  the 
Kurau  Estate,  at  Waitaki ;  and  other  land  at 
Hurunui,  in  North  Canterbury.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  since  the  31st  March  there  are 
several  other  estates  which  have  been  bought, 
the  particulars  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
Land  for  Settlements  Report.  That  report,  I 
may  say,  is  a  very  full  one,  and  it  gives  partlcu-  ^ 
lars  of  every  settlement  made  in  the  most  com-  ' 
plete  and  thorough  manner,  so  that  every  one 
by  glancing  at  that  report  can  tell  what  has 
been  done,  how  many  settlers  there  are,  what 
they  pay,  what  they  owe,  and  what  improve- 
ments there  are.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  full 
and  complete  return  that  can  be  made.  There 
are  also  some  estates  which  have  been  ac- 
quired since  the  31st  of  March,  but  the  pur- 
chase of  which  is  not  complete.  There  are  the 
Opouriao  Estate,  of  7,G04  acres ;  the  Te  Maka 
Estate,  ot21i  acres  ;  another  estate  at  Fendal- 
ton,  of  27^  acres,  which  I  am  sure  it  is  o£ 
interest  to   the  honourable  member  to  l^^^* 


as  it  is  in  his  electorate  ;  an  estate  of 


I'ry  fac- 


at  Waikari ;  and  an  estate  of  106  f^  -,  raiae 
Seadown,  in  South  Canterbury :  makin;t  ova™ 
of  7,778  acres,  of  a  value  of  £27,789, ;  ^q^" 
since  the  31st  of  March.  Altogether  '  ^  .^^ 
chases  made  and  to  be  arranged  for  ar  y^q^qQ^ 
no  loss  a  value  than  £158,594 ;  and  I  th  ..qjq^  j^ 
under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act  t;."^  ^lOi^ 
very  good  record.     I  say,  further,  that  ] 
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Minister  of  Lands  gone  about  recklessly  buy- 
ing up  estates  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  the  member  for  Riccarton  pro- 
poses, not  only  would  he  have  created  ill-feeling 
all  over  the  colony,  but  he  would  have  found 
himself  landed  in  all  manner  of  -  difficulties, 
and  would  have  incurred  a  heavy  bill  for  ex« 
penses,  about  which  the  member  for  Hiccarton 
would  have  been  the  first  to  grumble. 

Mr.  a.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  proposed  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— You  proposed  that 
the  Minister  of  Landft,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
should  buy  up  oompulsorily  the  land  required. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— I  said  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  understood  you  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Will  the  honour- 
able gentleman  allow  me  to  explain  ?  My  con- 
tention was  that  the  power  of  the  Government 
under  the  Act  should  be  altered  so  that 
wherever  land  was  required  it  could  be  taken 
without  the  thousand •  acres  safeg'iard  inter- 
cepting settlement. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— I  did  not  hear  the 
honourable  gentleman  say  so  when  speaking 
on  that  subject,  but  of  course  I  accept  the 
explanation  which  he  gives.  He  also  said  that 
the  Minister  of  Lands  should  go  in  for  small 
settlements,  and  he  said  the  settlements  he 
wanted  were  like  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Bal- 
lance.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  read  the  Budget — 
and  I  know  he  must  have  done  so— he  would 
have  seen  that  the  village-homestead  settle- 
ments are  on  almost  the  same  lines  as  Mr. 
Ballance's  settlements. 

Mr.  G.  W.  RUSSELL.— Where  are  they  in 
Canterbury  ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.— They  are  beingformed 
in  bush  country,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  They  are  being  formed  chiefly 
in  the  North  Island.  Of  course  such  settle- 
ments might  also  be  established  in  Canterbury, 
and  I  think  they  could  be  with  great  success 
in  some  places.  Leaving  land  for  settlement, 
I  will  now  go  on  to  purchases  of  Native  land, 
in  which  £21,000  has  been  spent.  I  cannot 
discuss  that  at  any  length  ;  but  I  will  say  that, 
instead  of  such  purchases  being  a  burden  to 
the  country,  if  they  were  sold  to-morrow  the 
Government  would  get  a  very  handsome  profit 
on  them.  Then,  there  is  the  Lands  Improve- 
ment Account.  The  total  amount  is  set  down 
at  £109,200.  I  disapproved  of  that  account 
being  set  up  last  session,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  only  a  way  of  getting  money  for 
public  works.  I  still  think  that  is  so.  I  hope 
that  when  the  Local  Government  Bill  does 
cor\iAw  down  we  shall  have  an  entirely  new 
abou)f  providing  for  our  roads,  bridges,  and 
to  uprovement.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
in  t^atters  should  be  done  in  the  locality, 
the  (uld  not  be  done  by  the  central  Govem- 
"  ^It  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
ance  Government  here  can  discuss  whether 
tagei roads  are  wanted  up  in  Auckland  or 
actia  the  South.  We  cannot  know  the  de- 
^lodd  cannot  properly  discuss  the  proposals 
*fr.  Montgomery 


brought  down.  Last  session  we  had  a  schedule 
of  several  pages  of  proposed  roads  and  bridges*. 
et  cetera ^  in  different  localities  in  the  colony,, 
and  I  am  sure  we  were  not  competent  to  deal 
with  those  details.  When  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  is  brought  down  it  should  contain 
some  new  method  for  putting  a  stop  to  thai 
system.  We  should  have  nothing  more  to  do- 
with  roads  and  bridges,  and  should  have  no- 
Lands  Improvement  Account.  If,  however,  the 
Government  will  insist  on  bringing  down  a^ 
Lands  Improvement  Account,  and  doing  these- 
public  works  under  that  account,  I  hope  they 
will  do  this:  bring  down  a  map  showing  %\ib 
position  of  the  roacU  and  the  area  of  the  Crown 
land  which  the  roads  are  going  to  benefit. 
Thus  we  shall  know  whether  it  is  a  fact,  as  has 
been  stated  by  several  honourable  members, 
that  under  this  Lands  Improvement  Aooonnt 
money  has  been  spent  on  roads  which  do  not 
improve  Government  land  at  all.  However,, 
as  I  have  said,  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to 
abolish  the  Lands  Improvement  Account  alto- 
gether, and  introduce  an  entirely  different  sys- 
tem, by  which  these  matters  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  local  Government.  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  million-and-a- 
half  loan,  partly  because  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)  went  a 
good  deal  out  of  his  way  to  bring  down  a  private 
financial  statement  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
compared  the  New  Zealand  and  West  Austra- 
lian loans  to  the  disadvatltage  of  New  Zealand. 
I  may  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  based  on  tho- 
pure  supposition  that  money  will  go  down  in 
a  certain  number  of  years.  I  should  like  to 
quote  what  some  members  of  the  Opposition 
said  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  this  loan  in 
London,  so  that  those  statements  may  be  hero 
recorded  in  Hansard,  Honourable  members 
will  then  see  the  way  in  which  some  Opposition 
members  tried  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  pro- 
posal, and  how  they  spoke  last  session  of  the 
impossibility  of  raising  it.  For  instance,  the- 
honourable  member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr. 
Duthie)  said  the  money  could  not  be  got  at 
anything  like  8}  per  cent.  It  was  also  said 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Wellington 
Suburbs,  **  Does  any  one  suppose  that  New 
Zealand  can  go  to  the  London  money-market 
and  borrow  a  million  and  a  half,  and  that  next- 
day  our  securities  will  not  largely  depreciate  ?*' 
Have  our  securities  largely  depreciated?  Why, 
we  know  that  the  loan  was  quoted  shortly 
afterwards  at  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
original  purchase  -  price.  Then,  we  had  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Captain  Russell.  He 
said,  "  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  wo 
shall  be  able  to  raise  our  loan  at  par";  and 
he  said  it  would  be  raised  at  about  95^  per 
cent.  The  senior  member  for  Wellington  City 
went  further  and  said  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  assume  that  the  colony  would  have  to  pay 
4  per  cent,  for  the  loan.  The  honourable 
member  for  Wellington  City  (Mr.  Duthie)' 
said  it  would  probably  be  raised  at  £96  lOe. 
I  could  also  quote  similar  statements  made 
by  other  honourable  members.  But  I  think, 
they  should  at  least  be  fair  to  the  Colonial 
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Treasurer.  When  they  themselves  have  been 
«aoh  bad  prophets,  when  the  lean  has  been 
raised  at  a  prioe  far  exceeding  their  hopes, 
they  should  at  least  have  offered  a  word  or 
two  of  congratulation  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
for  having  been  so  much  more  successful  than 
they  ever  anticipated.  They  should  at  least  be 
iair  and  reasonable.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  one 
member  on  the  Opposition  benches,  the  honour- 
able member  for  Patea,  has  had  the  courage  to 
get  up  and  say  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken, 
that  he  was  a  bad  prophet,  and  that  the  loan 
bad  been  a  great  success.  I  think  that  is  an 
•example  which  other  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion might  follow  with  advantage.  I  want  to 
«ay  just  a  word  or  two  about  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  Assets  Company.  I  will  say  very 
little,  because  it  is  not  a  subject  one  can  speak 
of  without  knowledge.  I  may,  however,  say 
this :  that  it  is  very  peculiar  to  find  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  complaining  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  set  up,  when  we  know  that  last 
year,  when  we  had  some  banking  legislation, 
it  was  he,  if  I  remember  rightly,  who  proposed 
to  set  up  a  Committee  to  consider  it.  He  said 
we  should  investigate  all  these  matters,  and 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  do 
so.  Now  I  understand  he  is  complaining  of 
the  Qovemment  setting  up  a  Committee. 

Captain  BUSSELL.  —  Quite  so  ;  because 
they  want  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  us. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.-:-What  did  the  hcJttour- 
Able  gentieman  want  to  do  last  session  ?  Surely, 
if  he  wanted  a  Committee  in  one  case,  it  is 
right  to  have  a  Committee  in  the  other. 

Captain  RUSSELL.— They  are  in  the  hole 
now,  and  they  want  us  to  pull  them  out. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  — Well,  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  find  out  what  our 

rsition  is.  Let  us  know  if  we  are  in  a  hole, 
am  sure  none  of  us  want  hasty  legislation. 
We  do  not  want  to  legislate  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure.  All  we  want  to  know  is 
exactly  how  the  matter  stands.  I  think  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  agree  with  me 
in  that.  I  will  say  nothing  further  about  the 
Assets  Company,  because  I  do  not  think  any 
one  is  in  a  position  to  say  much  about  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  much  until 
we  know  how  things  stand.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Committee  is  to  be  set  up,  be- 
•cause  there  is  nothing  like  facing  our  posi- 
tion. So  long  as  we  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  exact  position  of  this  company,  so  long 
shall  we  have  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  our  lia- 
bility extends.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  any 
law  in  reference  to  this  matter,  let  us  know 
first  what  our  position  is,  and  let  us  face  it. 
Now,  Sir,  the  question  of  the  trust  funds  has 
been  mentioned.  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  it 
now,  but  I  wish  to  say  this :  that,  although  in 
the  want-of-confidence  motion  I  voted  with  the 
Oavemment,  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  my 
action  on  that  occasion  that  I  am  in  favour  of 
^lese  trust  funds  being  pledged  in  any  way.  I 
nave  put  a  question  on  the  Order  Paper  in 
<sonnection  with  the  matter,  and  I  say  that, 
if  there  is  any  loophole  in  the  law  which 
4UI0W8  trust  funds  to  be  pledged,  this  loop- 


hole should  be  filled  up.  I  do  hope  we  shall 
prevent  any  securities  from  being  pledged  in 
any  shape  whatever.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  the  country  if  legislation 
were  introduced  to  put  the  trust  and  other 
funds  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  secure  position. 
I  now  come  to  a  matter  which  affects  my 
district  more  than  any  other — that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  dairying.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there 
are  several  votes  on  the  estimates  connected 
with  the  dairying  industry,  because  it  is  an 
industry  to  which,  to  my  mind,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  pay  too  much  attention.  It 
employs  more  men,  women,  and  children  to 
the  acre  than,  I  believe,  any  other  source  of 
employment.  It  enables  people  to  live  on  small 
holdings ;  and  that  is  a  point  which  should 
commend  itself  to  the  Minister  of  Lands. 
There  is  nothing  out  of  what  a  man  and  his 
family  on  a  smskll  holding  can  make  so  much 
as  out  of  the  dairying  industry.  It  returns 
more  money  out  of  the  land  than  any  other 
industry.  For  these  reasons  I  maintain  it  is  a 
system  of  farming  which  is  particularly  good 
for  the  community,  and  the  Government  are 
doing  quite  right  in  encouraging  it.  I  believe, 
however,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  not» 
enough  Dairy  Inspectors.  The  reason  given  for 
their  not  visiting  districts  is  that  they  are  too 
busy.  Their  number  should  be  increased  with- 
out delay.  If  we  are  going  to  compete  with  other 
countries  in  butter  and  cheese,  then  we  must 
improve  the  quality  of  these  articles.  There  is 
nothing  manufactured  that  is  so  susceptible  to 
difference  in  price.  Going  down  Lambton  Quay, 
I  see  butter  marked  *'  Dairy  butter  "  offering  for 
6d.,  and  factory  butter  at  lid.  a  pound.  If 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Inspectors  to 
enable  all  districts  in  the  colony  to  be  visited, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  put  up  the  value  of 
butter  by  20  or  30  per  cent.  When  I  remind 
the  Minister  that  this  colony  last  year  exported 
cheese  to  the  value  of  £109,157,  and  butter  to 
the  value  of  £242,387,  he  will  recognise  that 
this  matter  is  a  very  important  one.  Den- 
mark exports  butter  annually  to  the  value  of 
not  less  than  £5,843,950,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we,  with  our  superior  climate  and 
cheaper  cattle,  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  that  country.  But  if  we  do  compete 
with  it  we  must  have  more  Inspectors  and 
strict  inspection.  The  grading  of  butter  is  a 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  all  butter 
were  graded,  and  if  cards  were  sent  round  to  the 
producers  showing  whether  their  butter  was 
good  or  bad,  these  producers  would  be  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  it  when  defects  were 
pointed  out  to  them.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  do  not  think  is  mentioned  in  the 
Budget — that  is,  a  system  of  granting  advances 
for  the  erection  of  dairy  factories.  I  have  been 
at  the  foundation  of  a  good  many  daN7  fac- 
tories, and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  *•  ">  raise 
enough  money  to  start  them.  If  the  «  ovem- 
ment  could  arrange  some  plan  by  which  jnoney 
could  be  provided  by  the  State  for  tvAs  pur- 
pose, they  would  be  doing  very  great  [benefit 
to  the  settlers  engaged  in  what  will  become  a 
very  large  and  important  industry  in  N4w  Zea- 
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land.  I  have  not  time  to  epeak  at  any  length 
on  the  tariff,  but  we  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  debating  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  debating  in  one 
place  the  principle,  and  in  another  the  details. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  the  total  amount  of  duties 
has  been  increased,  though  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  way  in  which  farmers  have  been  treated, 
except  in  a  few  points,  such  as  binder-twine 
and  traction-engines.  With  regard  to  fencing- 
wire,  I  am  sorry  the  Colonial  Treasurer  did  not 
see  his  way  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  in  this  matter.  I  hope  that 
in  Committee  he  will  see  his  way  to  take  this 
tax  off  fencing* wire.  To  tax  wire  is  to  tax  im- 
provements, which  is  quite  against  the  spirit 
of  our  present  legislation.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  other  agricultural  requirements  are 
exempt ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  put  on  tractibn-engines.  If  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  would  only  go  to  Canterbury  and 
see  how  many  traction-engines  are  used  there 
for  farming  purposes,  I  am  sure  he  would 
take  the  tax  off.  There  traction  -  engines 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
successful  farming,  and  farming  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  country.  As  to  the  treaties,  the 
honourable  member  for  Riccarton  has  told  us 
that  South  Australia  would  lose  £11,884,  and 
New  Zealand  £25,153.  Now,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter how  much  our  revenue  loses  or  how  much 
South  Australia  loses  ?  The  whole  point  of  the 
South  Australian  question  is,  How  much  more 
trade  shall  wo  get  ?  A  comparison  of  revenue 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  I  see  that 
when  South  Australia  raised  the  duties  to  2s. 
Mr.  Montgomery 


a  cental  on  oats,  and  Is.  6d.  a  bushel  on  bar* 
ley,  the  South  Australian  farmers  began  to  grow 
oats  and  barley;  and  they  produced  172,000< 
bushels  of  the  former,  and  205,577  bushels  of 
the  latter.  With  these  duties  removed  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  cut  out  Vic- 
toria. There  is  now  a  duty  of  6d.  a  pound 
on  hops,  and  they  import  hops  to  the  value  of 
£16,000.  I  hope  amendments  will  be  made 
with  regard  to  fruit.  I  have  very  little  to  say^ 
in  favour  of  the  Canadian  treaty.  I  do  not 
think  any  trade  we  get  with  that  country  will 
be  worth  the  concessions  that  are  proposed  to  be 
^n  Q  made.  With  regard  to  the  import  of 
'  wool,  I  hope  the  Colonial  Treasurer  will 
look  at  the  figures  and  find  out  how  much  is 
merino  wool  and  how  much  crossbred,  because- 
the  whole  question  depends  on  that.  He  will 
find  that  very  little  crossbred  wool  is  imported 
into  Canada  at  all.  Sir,  there  are  several  other 
matters  I  should  like  to  have  gone  into,  but  the 
inexorable  time-limit  prevents  me,  as  it  pre* 
vents  every  one  else ;  and,  as  a  believer  in  the- 
time- limit,  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  to  run  it 
down.  Any  one  reading  Hansard  wiU  under- 
stand that  many  subjects  are  only  touched 
upon  which  a  member  would  have  liked  to  hav» 
gone  into  with  some  care.  I  hope  that  when 
the  Tariff  Bill  comes  before  us  we  shall  be  able 
to  have  further  information  on  these  subjects,, 
and  that  amendments  will  be  made,  including 
son:^  I  should  like  to  suggest  myself. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  a.m. 


END  OF  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME. 


By  Authority;  SamusIi  Ck>8TAu:i,  Qovemment  Printer,  Wellington. 
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